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CHRONOLOGY 


OF 


MRS  HEMANS'   LIFE  AND   WORKS 


1793. 

Feuoia  Borothba  Bbowne,  bom  at  Liverpool, 
Sept.  25. 

1800,  (set  7.) 

BemoTes  with  £unily  from  Liverpool  to 
Gwrych,  near  Abex^le,  Denbighshire. — Shortly 
afterwards  composes  Lines  on  her  Mother^s 
Birthday. 

1804,  (11.) 

Spends  winter  in  London. — ^Writes  thence 
letter  in  rhyme  to  brother  and  sister  in  Wales. 

1808,  (15.) 

Collection  of  poems  printed  in  4to. — England 
and  Spain  written. — Becomes  acquainted  with 
Gaptain  Hemans. 

1809,  (16.) 

Family  remore  to  Bronwylfa  in  Flintshire. — 
Pm^sues  her  studies  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese. — Acquires  the  elements  of 
German;  and  shows  a  taste  for  drawing  and 
mufiia 

1812,  (19.) 

"Domestic  Affections  and  other  poems  published. 
— Marries  Captain  Hemans. — ^Tokes  up  residence 
at  Daventry,  Northamptonshire. 

1813,  (20.) 

Son  Arthur  bom. — ^Returns  to  Bronwylfk 


1816,  (23.) 

Publishes  Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  to 
Italy ;  also  Modem  Greece. 

1818,  (25.) 

Makes  Translations  from  Camoens  and  others. 
—Publishes  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Princess 
Charlotte,  (BladtwoodPs  Magazinef  April.) 

1819,  (26.) 

Tales  and  Historic  Scenes  published. — Gains 
prize  for  best  poem  on  the  Meeting  of  Wallace 
and  Bruce. — Captain  Hemans  takes  up  residence 
in  Italy. — Family  consists  of  five  sons. 

1820,  (27.) 

Publishes  poem  of  Sceptic. — Becomes  ao- 
quainted  ^th  Bishop  Heber  and  his  brother 
Richard. — Corresponds  with  Mr  Gi£ford. — Con- 
tributes papers  on  Foreign  Literature  to  Bdin- 
hurgh  Magazine, — ^Publishes  Stanzas  to  the  Memory 
of  Geoi^ge  the  Third. — Visits  Wavertreo  Lodge, 
near  Liverpool,  (October.) 

1821,  (28.) 

Poem  of  Dartmoor  obtains  prize  offered  by 
Royal  Society  of  Literature. — Corresponds  with 
Rev.  Mr  Milman,  and  Dr  Croly. — ^Writes  Vespers 
of  Palermo.— Extends  her  German  studies. 
Writes  Welsh  Melodies. 
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1822,  (29.) 

Siego  of  Yalenciay  and  Songs  of  the  Gd  written ; 
dramAtic  fragment  of  Don  Sebastian. 


1823,  (30.) 

Contributes  to  Thomas  Campbell  s  New  Monthly 
MoigQxmt, — ^Voice  of  Spring  written,  (March.)— 
Siege  of  Valencia  published,  along  with  Last 
Constantine  and  Bebhazzar  s  Feast. — Vespers  of 
Palermo  peribrmed  at  Covent  Garden,  (Dec.  12.) 

1824,  (81.) 

Composes  De  Chatillon,  revised  MS.  of  which 
unfortunately  lost — ^Writes  Lays  of  Many  Lands. 
—  RemoTes  with  fiimily  from  fironwylfiEt  to 
Rhyllon. 

1825,  (32.) 

Treasures  of  the  Deep,  The  Hebrew  Mother, 
The  Hour  of  Death,  Graves  of  a  Household,  The 
Croas  in  the  Wilderness,  and  many  other  of  her 
best  lyrics  written. 

1826,  (33.) 

The  Forest  Sanctuary  published,  together  with 
Lays  of  Many  Land& — Commences  correspon- 
dence with  Professor  Norton  of  Boston,  U.S., 
who  republishes  her  works  there. 

1827,  (34.) 

Mrs  Hcmans  loses  her  mother  (11th  January.) — 
Writes  Hymns  for  Childhood,  which  are  firtt 
published  in  America.— Corresponds  with  Joanna 
BaiUie,  Anne  Grant,  Mary  Mitford,  Caroline 
Bowles,  Mary  Howitt,  and  M.  J.  Jewsbury. — 
Writes  Komer  to  his  Sister,  Homes  of  England, 
An  Hour  of  Romance,  The  Palm-Tree,  and  many 
other  lyrics. — Health  becomes  impaired. 

1828,  (35.) 

Publishes  with  Mr  Blackwood  Records  of  Woman, 
and  collected  Miscellanies,  (May.) — Contributes 
regularly  to  Blackwooda  Magazine. — Visits  Waver- 
tree  Lodge  early  in  summer. — Removes  to  village 
of  Wavcrtree  with  family  in  September. 

1829,  (36.) 

Writes  Lady  of  Provence,  To  a  Wandering 
Female  Singer,  The  Child's  First  Grief,  The 
Better  Land,  and  Miscellanies. — Voyages  to  Scot- 
land, (June,)  and  visits  Mr  Henry  MlCenzie,  Rev. 
Mr  Alison,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Captain 


Hamilton,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  other  distin- 
guished literati — Returns  to  England,  (Sept.)^ 
A  Spirit's  Return  composed. 

1830.  (87.) 

Songs  of  the  Affections  published. — ^Visits  the 
Lakes  and  Mr  Wordsworth. — ^Domiciles  during 
part  of  sunmier  at  Dove's  Nest,  near  Ambleside. 
— ^Revisits  Scotland,  (Aug.) — Returns  by  Dublin 
and  Holyhead  to  Wales. 

1831.  (38.) 

State  of  health  delicate.— Quits  England  for  last 
time,  (April,)  and  proceeds  to  Dublin. — ^Visits  the 
Hermitage,  near  Kilkenny,  and  Woodstock. — ^Re- 
turns to  Dublin,  (Aug.) — ^Writes  various  lyrics. 

1832.  (39,) 

Health  continues  greatly  impaired. — Writes 
Miscellaneous  Lyrics,  Songs  of  Spain,  and  Songs 
of  a  Guardian  Spirit 

1833.  (40.) 

Feels  recruited  during  spring. — ^Writes  Songs  of 
Captivity,  Songs  for  Summer  Hours,  and  many  of 
Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life. — Composes  Sonnets 
Devotional  and  Memorial. — Commences  trans- 
lation of  Scenes  and  Passages  from  German 
Authors,  (December.) 

1834.  (41.) 

Hymns  for  Childhood  published  (March;) 
I  also  National  Lyrics  and  Songs  for  Music. 
—  Paper  on  Tasso,  published  in  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  (May.) — Writes  Fragment  of  Paper  on 
Iphigenia.  —  Records  of  Spring  1834  written, 
(April,  May,  June.) — Is  seized  with  fever ;  during 
convalescence  retires  into  county  of  Wicklow. — 
Returns  to  Dublin  in  autumn,  and  has  attack  of 
ague. — Composes  Records  of  Autumn  1834. — 
Writes  Despondency  and  Aspiration,  (Oct  and 
Nov.) — The  Huguenot's  Farewell  and  Antique 
Greek  Lament,  (Nov.) — Thoughts  during  Sickness 
written,  (Nov.  and  Dec.) — Retires  during  conval- 
escence to  Redesdole,  a  country-scat  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin. 

1836.  (42.) 

Returns  to  Dublin,  (March.) — Debility  gradually 
increases.  —  Corresponds  regarding  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  appointment  of  her  son  Henry. — Dictates 
Sabbath  Sonnet,  (April  26.)— Departs  this  life,  (16th 
May.)— Remains  interred  in  vaxilt  beneath  St 
Anne's  Church,  Dublin. 
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ON  MY  MOTHER'S  BIBTHDAT. 

WKITTBX  AT  THB  AOB  OW  BIOHT. 

Clad  in  all  Uieir  brightest  green. 
This  day  the  yerdant  fieldB  are  seen ; 
The  toneful  birds  begin  their  lay, 
To  celebrate  thy  natal  day. 

The  breeze  is  stiU,  the  sea  is  calm, 
And  the  whole  scene  combines  to  charm ; 
The  flowers  reyive,  this  charmixig  May, 
Becanse  it  is  thy  natal  day. 

The  sky  is  blue,  the  day  serene. 
And  only  pleasure  now  is  seen ; 
The  rose,  the  pink,  the  tulip  gay. 
Combine  to  bless  thy  natal  day. 


A  PRATER. 


wmrrmr  at  tbb  aob  or  ntws. 


O  God  1  my  Father  and  my  Friend, 
Bver  thy  blesamgs  to  me  send ; 
L«t  lae  haye  Yirtue  for  my  guide, 
And  Wisdom  always  at  my  side. 
Thus  dieerfully  through  life  FUgo, 
Nor  ever  feel  the  sting  of  woe ; 


Contented  with  the  humblest  lot — 
Happy,  though  in  the  meanest  cot. 


..J 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 

WKITTKN  AT  THS  AGS  OW  BLKVBN. 

The  infant  muse,  Jehoyah  !  would  aspire 
To  swell  the  adoration  of  the  lyre : 
Source  of  all  good  1  oh,  teach  my  yoice  to  sing 
Thee,,  from  whom   Nature's  genuine  beauties 

spring; 
Thee,  God  of  truth,  omnipotent  and  wise, 
Who  saidst  to  Chaos,  "  let  the  earth  arise." 
0  Author  of  the  rich  luxuriant  year  1 
Loye,  Truth,  and  Mercy  in  thy  works  appear : 
Within  their  orbs  the  planets  dost  Thou  keep, 
And  e'en  hast  limited  the  mighty  deep. 
Oh  1  could  I  number  thy  inspiring  wajB, 
And  wake  the  yoice  of  animated  praise  t 
Ah,  no  1  the  theme  shall  swell  a  cherub's  note ; 
To  Thee  celestial  hymns  of  rapture  float. 
'Tis  not  for  me  in  lowly  strains  to  sing 
Thee,  God  of  mercy, — ^heayen's  immortal  King  ! 
Yet  to  that  happiness  Fd  fain  aspire — 
Oh  1  fill  my  heart  with  eleyated  firo  : 
With  angel-songs  an  artless  yoice  shall  blend. 
The  grateful  offering  shall  to  Thee  ascend. 
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Yes  t  Thou  wilt  breathe  a  Bpirit  o'er  my  lyre, 
And  "fill  my  beating  heart  with  sacred  fire  t " 
And  when  to  Thee  my  youth,  my  life,  Tve  given, 
Raise  me  to  join  Eliza»^  blest  in  Heaven. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

WRRTBir  AT  THS  AOn  OW  XLX^m«. 

[On*  of  bar  euUtit  tastes  wm  a  passion  for  Shalo^ware, 
which  sba  read,  as  bar  dioioeit  recreation,  at  six  years  old ; 
and  in  later  dajs  eba  would  often  refer  to  the  hours  of  romance 
ebe  had  paaeed  in  a  secret  haunt  of  her  own— a  seat  amongst 
the  brandies  of  an  old  ^^de-tree— where,  revelling  in  the 
Measures  of  the  dierlshed  ▼olume,  she  would  become  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  fanaginative  world  it  revealed  to  her. 
The  following  lines,  written  at  eleven  years  old,  may  be  ad- 
duced as  a  proof  of  her  Juvenile  enthariasm. — Memoir  of 
Mrt  Bemant  by  her  Sitter ,  p.  6, 7.] 

I  LOYE  to  rove  o'er  history's  page, 
Recall  the  hero  and  the  sage ; 
Revive  the  actions  of  the  dead, 
And  memory  of  ages  fled : 
Tet  it  yields  me  greater  pleasure. 
To  read  the  poet's  pleasing  measure. 
Led  by  Shakspeare,  bard  inspired, 
The  bosom's  eneigies  are  fired ; 
We  learn  to  shed  the  generous  tear. 
O'er  poor  Ophelia's  sacred  bier ; 
To  love  the  merry  moonlit  scene, 
With  fiedry  elvos  in  valleys  green ; 
Or,  borne  on  fancy's:  lieavenly  wings, 
To  listen  while  sweet  Ariel  sings. 
How  sweet  the  "  native  woodnotes  wild" 
Of  him,  the  Muse's  favourite  child  1 
Of  him  whose  magic  lays  impart 
Each  various  feeling  to  the  heart  1 


TO  ISY  BROTHER  AND  SISTER  IN  THE 

COUNTRY. 

WKtTTKM  AT  THS  AOS  Or  XUETBir. 

[At  about  the  age  of  deven,  she  passed  a  winter  in  London 
with  her  taihtr  and  mother ;  and  a  similar  sqjoum  was  re- 
peated in  the  following  year,  after  which  she  never  visited  the 
metropolis.  The  contrast  between  the  confinement  of  a  town 
lifo,  and  the  happy  freedom  of  her  own  mountain  home,  was 
even  then  eo  distastefiil  to  her,  that  the  indulgences  of  pkys 
and  sights  soon  ceased  to  be  cared  for,  and  she  longed  to 
r^Jofai  her  younger  brother  and  sister  intiieir  fitvourite  rural 
haunts  and  amusements — the  nutteiy  wood,  the  beloved 
apple-tree,  the  old  arbour,  with  its  swing,  the  post^ufBce  bee, 
in  whoee  trunk  a  daHy  interchange  of  lamHy  letters  was  eitab- 

1  A  sister  whom  the  author  had  kwt 


lished,  the  pool  wlwre  fiUry  ships  were  humdied 
pahited  and  decorated  by  herself,)  and,  dearer  stU 
free  ramble  on  the  seashore,  or  tiie  mountain  ex 
tiie  Signal  Station,  or  the  Roman  Encampment 
her  letters,  the  pleasure  with  which  she  looked  for 
return  home  was  thus  expressed  in  riiyme.--ifeM. 

Hafft  soon  well  meet  again. 
Free  from  sorrow,  care,  and  pain ; 
Soon  again  we'll  rise  with  dawn. 
To  roam  the  verdant  dewy  lawn ; 
Soon  the  budding  leaves  well  hail, 
Or  wander  through  the  well-known 
Or  weave  the  gmiling  wreath  of  flo^ 
And  sport  away  the  lig^t-wing'd  hoi 
Soon  well  run  the  agile  race; 
Soon,  dear  playmates,  well  embrace 
Through  the  wheat-field  or  the  grov 
We'll  hand  in  hand  delighted  rove ; 
Or,  beneath  some  spreading  oak. 
Ponder  the  instructive  book ; 
Or  view  liie  ships  that  swiftly  glide, 
Floating  on  the  peaceful  tide ; 
Or  raise  again  the  caroll'd  lay ; 
Or  join  again  in  mirthful  play; 
Or  listen  to  the  humming  bees, 
As  their  murmurs  swell  the  breeze ; 
Or  seek  the  primrose  where  it  sprin 
Or  chase  the  fly  with  painted  wings 
Or  talk  beneath  the  arbour^s  shade ; 
Or  mark  the  tender  shooting  blade : 
Or  stray  beside  the  babbling  stream 
When  Lima  sheds  her  placid  beam ; 

Or  gaze  upon  the  glassy  sea 

Happy,  happy  shall  we  be  1 


SONNET   TO   Bnr   MOTHEB 

WKimif  AT  THE  AOX  Or  TWCLVJB. 

To  thee,  maternal  guardian  of  my  you 
I  pour  the  genuine  numbers  free  frc 

The  lays  in^ired  by  gratitude  and  tn 
For  thou  wilt  prize  the  effusion  of  t 

Oh  !  be  it  mine,  with  sweet  and  pious 
To  calm  Hhy  bosom  in  the  hour  of  g 

With  soothing  tenderness  to  chase  the 
With  fond  endearments  to  impart  r 

Be  mine  thy  warm  affection  to  repay 
With  duteous  love  in  thy  declining 
My  filial  hand  shall  strew  unfading : 

Perennial  roses,  to  adorn  thy  way : 
StiU  may  thy  grateful  children  round  the< 
Their  pleasing  can  affliction  shall  beguil 
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SONNET. 


AT  TBJi  AGS  or  THntTSSN. 


I  sweet  to  think  the  Bpirits  of  the  blest 
Imj  hover  round  the  virtuous  man's  repoee ; 
i  oft  in  TiBionB  animate  his  breast^ 
Lnd  scenes  of  bright  beatitude  disclose. 
B  ministers  of  Heaven,  with  pure  control, 
Hay  bid  his  sorrow  and  emotion  cease, 
^nrs  the  pious  fervour  of  his  soul, 
^nd  whisper  to  his  bosom  hallow'd  peace. 
i,  tender  thou^t  1  that  oft  with  sweet  relief 
Maj  diarm  the  bosom  of  a  weeping  friend, 
igoile  with  magic  power  the  tear  of  grief, 
And  pensive  pleasure  with  devotion  blend ; 
Hule  oft  he  fimcies  music,  sweetly  faint> 
be  aiiy  lay  of  some  departed  saint. 


RURAL  WALKS. 

mUTTKH  AT  THS  AGS  Or  TSntTUlT. 

^!  may  I  ever  pass  my  happy  hours 

Q Gunbrian  valleys  and  romantic  bowers; 

'<v  ereiy  spot  in  sylvan  beauty  drest, 

iOd  every  landscape,  charms  my  youthfiil  breast. 

^  much  I  love  to  hail  the  vernal  mom, 

^  flowers  of  spring  the  mossy  seat  adorn ; 

^  Eometimes  through  the  lonely  wood  I  stray, 

0  cull  the  tender  rosebuds  in  my  way ; 

J»d  seek  in  every  wild  secluded  dell, 

^  weeping  cowslip  and  the  azure  bell ; 

i'ith  all  the  blossoms,  fairer  in  the  dew, 

0  fonn  the  gay  festoon  of  varied  hue. 

^<i  oft  I  seek  the  cultivated  green, 

lie  fertile  meadow,  and  the  village  scene ; 

^lere  rosy  children  sport  around  the  cot, 

f  gather  woodbine  from  the  garden  spot. 

•nd  there  I  wander  by  the  cheerful  rill, 

hi  munnurs  near  the  osiers  and  the  mill ; 

0  Tiew  the  smiling  peasants  turn  the  hay, 

ind  listen  to  their  pleasing  festive  lay. 

lore  to  loiter  in  the  spreading  grove, 

'fin  the  mountain  scenery  to  rove; 

^We  summits  rise  in  awful  grace  aroimd, 

nth  hoary  moss  and  tufted  verdure  crown'd ; 

Hiere  cli£k  in  solemn  majesty  are  piled, 

W  frown  upon  the  vale"  with  grandeur  wild : 

^  there  I  view  the  mouldering  tower  sublime, 

^""y'd  in  all  the  blending  shades  of  Time. 

^e  aiiy  upland  and  the  woodland  green, 
oe  valley,  and  romantic  mountain  scene ; 


The  lowly  hermitage,  or  fedr  domain. 

The  dell  retired,  or  vnllow-shaded  lane ; 

"  And  every  spot  in  sylvan  beauty  drest^ 

And  eveiy  landscape,  charms  my  youthful  breast' 


SONNET. 

WRITTSir  AT  THB  AGS  Or  THIRTBSir. 

[In  1806,  a  eoDactfon  of  bar  poems,  wfaidi  had  long  been 
regarded  amongst  her  friends  with  a  degree  of  admiiatton 
pertiapa  more  partial  than  Jodidoos,  was  submitted  to  the 
world,  in  the  fonn  (certainly  an  ill-advised  one)  of  a  quarto 
Toloma.  Its  appearance  drew  down  the  animadvendons  of 
some  self-constitated  arbiter  of  public  taste,  ^  and  the  young 
poetess  was  thus  early  initiated  into  the  pains  and  perils 
attendant  upon  the  career  of  an  author ; — though  It  may  here 
be  observed,  that,  as  Ikr  as  criticism  was  concerned,  this  was 
at  once  the  first  and  hut  tkoe  she  was  destined  to  meet  witii 
any  thing  like  harshness  or  mortification.  Thou^  this  unex- 
pected severity  was  fdt  bitterly  for  a  few  days,  her  buoyant 
spirit  soon  rose  above  it,  and  her  eflfbsions  continued  to  be 
poured  forUi  as  spontaneously  as  the  song  of  the  slcylaric] 


I  LOYE  to  hail  the  mild  and  balmy  hour 

When  evening  spreads  around  her  twilight  veil; 
When  dews  descend  on  every  languid  flower. 

And  sweet  and  tranquil  is  the  summer  gale. 
Then  let  me  vrander  by  the  peaceful  tide. 

While  o'er  the  wave  the  breezes  lightly  play ; 
To  hear  the  waters  murmur  as  they  glide. 

To  mark  the  fading  smile  of  closing  day. 
There  let  me  linger,  blest  in  visions  dear, 

Till  the  soft  moonbeams  tremble  on  the  seas ; 
While  melting  sounds  decay  on  fancy's  ear, 

Of  airy  music  floating  on  the  breeze. 
For  still  when  evening  sheds  the  genial  dews, 
That  pensive  hour  is  sacred  to  the  muse. 


1  The  criticism  referred  to,  and  which,  considering  tibe  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  volume  appeared,  was  certainly 
Bomewliat  ungenerous,  and  quite  uncalled  for,  ran  as  follows: 

— **  We  hear  that  these  poems  are  the  *  genuine  productions 
of  a  young  lady,  written  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thta*- 
teen  years,'  and  we  do  not  fed  inclined  to  question  the  intel- 
ligence ;  but  although  the  fact  may  insure  them  an  indulgent 
reception  from  all  those  who  have  *  children  dear,*  yet,  when 
a  little  girl  publishes  a  large  quarto,  we  are  disposed  to 
examine  before  we  admit  her  claims  to  public  attention. 
Many  of  Miss  Browne's  compositions  are  extremely  jQune. 
However,  though  Miss  Browne's  poems  contain  some  errone> 
ous  and  some  pitiable  lines,  we  must  praise  the  *  Reflections 
in  a  ruined  Castle,'  and  the  poetic  strain  in  which  they  are 
delivered.  The  lines  to  *  Patriotism '  contain  good  thoughts 
and  forcible  images ;  and  if  the  youthful  author  were  to  con* 
tent  herself  for  some  years  with  reading  instead  of  writing, 
we  should  open  any  future  work  from  her  pen  with  an  expec- 
tation of  pleasure,  founded  on  our  recollection  of  this  publi- 
cation; though  we  must,  at  the  same  Ume,  observe,  tliat 
premature  talents  are  not  always  to  be  considered  as  signs  of 
nature  excellence.  The  honeysuckle  attains  maturity  before 
the  oak."— Af<meUy  RevUw,  1800. 


JUVENILE  POEMS. 


ENQIAND   AND   SPAIN;   OR,  VALOUR 
AND  PATRIOTISM. 

WBTXTBlf  AT  THS  AOB  OW  roITRTKBN. 

'*  Hli  iword  tbe  bcrnw  nua  drawi. 

And  Mki  no  omen  bat  hU  coontry's  eaute."— >PorB. 

[N«w  •ooroei  of  inspiration  were  now  opening  to  her  view. 
Birthdaj  addreiies,  tongs  by  the  seashore,  and  invocations 
to  fidrliB,  w«re  henoeforth  to  be  diversified  with  warlike 
themes ;  and  trumpets  and  banners  now  floated  tlirough  the 
dreams  in  wliich  birds  and  flowers  had  onoe  reigned  para- 
mount Her  two  elder  brothers  had  entered  the  army  at  an 
early  age,  and  were  both  serving  in  the  23d  Royal  Welsh 
FusHien.  One  of  than  was  now  engaged  in  the  Spanish 
campaign  under  Sir  John  Moore ;  and  a  vivid  imagination 
and  enthusiastic  aflTections  being  alike  enlisted  in  the  cause, 
her  young  mind  was  filled  with  glorious  visions  of  British 
valour  and  Spanish  patriotism.  In  her  ardent  view,  the  days 
of  chivaby  seemed  to  be  restored,  and  the  very  names  which 
were  of  dailly  occurrence  in  the  despatches,  were  involun- 
tarily associated  with  the  deeds  of  Roland  and  his  Paladins, 
or  of  her  own  especial  hero,  **  The  Cid  Ruy  Dias,"  the  Cam- 
peador.  Under  the  insptaration  of  these  feelings,  she  composed 
a  poem  entitled  **  England  and  Spain,**  which  was  published 
and  afterwards  translated  hito  Spanish.  This  cannot  but  be 
considered  as  a  very  renuu-kable  production  for  a  girl  of  four- 
teen ;  lofty  sentiments,  correctness  of  language,  and  historical 
knowledge,  bebig  all  strikingly  di^layed  in  iU—Memoir, 
p.  10,  IL] 

Too  long  have  Tyranny  and  Power  combined 
To  sway,  with  iron  sceptre,  o'er  mankind ; 
Long  has  Oppression  worn  th'  imperial  robe, 
And  Rapine*8  sword  has  wasted  half  the  globe ! 
O'er  Europe's  cultured  realms,  and  climes  afar, 
Triumphant  Gaul  has  poured  the  tide  of  war : 
To  her  fair  Austria  voil'd  the  standard  bright ; 
Ausonia*8  lovely  plains  have  own'd  her  might ; 
While  Prussia's  eagle,  never  taught  to  yield, 
FoiBOok  her  towering  height  on  Jena's  field  1 

0  gallant  Frederic  1  could  thy  parted  shade 
Have  seen  thy  country  vanquish'd  and  betray'd, 
How  had  thy  soul  indignant  moum'd  her  shame, 
Her  sullied  trophies,  and  her  tamish'd  fiune  1 
When  Valour  wept  lamented  Bbukswiok's  doom. 
And  nursed  with  tears  the  laurels  on  his  tomb ; 
When  Prussia^  drooping  o*er  her  hero's  grave, 
Invoked  his  spirit  to  descend  and  save ; 
Then  set  her  glories — ^then  expired  her  sun, 
And  fraud  achieved  e'en  more  than  conquest  won ! 

O'er  peaceful  realms,  that  smiled  with  plenty 

gay, 

Has  desolation  spread  her  ample  sway ; 
Thy  blast,  0  Ruin  !  on  tremendous  wings, 
Has  proudly  swept  o'er  empires,  nations,  kings. 


Thus  the  wild  hurricane's  impetuous  force 
With  dark  destruction  marks  its  whelzning  ooura 
Despoils  the  woodland's  pomp,  the  blooming  plaii 
Death  on  its  pinion,  vengeance  in  its  train  I 
— Rise,  Freedom,  rise  1  and,  breaking  from  ill 

trance, 
Wave  the  dread  banner,  seize  the  glittering  lanoe 
With  arm  of  might  assert  thy  sacred  cause, 
And  call  thy  champions  to  defend  thy  laws  ! 
How  long  shall  tyrant  power  her  throne  maj] 

taini 
How  long  shall  despots  and  usurpers  reign  t 
Is  honour's  lofty  soul  for  ever  fled  1 
Is  virtue  lost  t  is  martial  ardour  dead  t 
Is  there  no  heart  where  worth  and  valour  dweO 
No  patriot  Wallace,  no  undaunted  TellI 
Yes,  Freedom  1  yes  t  thy  sons,  a  noble  band. 
Around  thy  banner,  firm,  exulting  stand ; 
Once  more,  'tis  thine,  invincible  to  wield 
The  beamy  spear  and  adamantine  shield ! 
Again  thy  cheek  with  proud  resentment  glows. 
Again  thy  lion-glance  appals  thy  foes ; 
Thy  kindling  eye-beam  darts  unconquer'd  fires^ 
Thy  look  sublime  the  warrior's  heart  inspires ; 
And,  while  to  guard  thy  standard  and  thy  right, 
Castilians  rush,  intrepid,  to  the  figh^ 
Lo  I  Britain's  generous  host  their  aid  supply. 
Resolved  for  thee  to  triumph  or  to  die ; 
And  Glory  smiles  to  see  Iberia's  name 
Enroll'd  with  Albion's  in  the  book  of  frune ! 

Illustrious  names  t  still,  still  united  beam. 
Be  still  the  hero's  boast,  the  poet's  theme : 
So,  when  two  radiant  gems  together  shine, 
And  in  one  wreath  their  lucid  light  combine ; 
Each,  as  it  sparkles  with  transcendant  raya^ 
Adds  to  the  lustre  of  its  kindred  blaze. 

Descend,  0  Qenius  t  from  thy  oih  descend  ! 
Thy  glowing  though^  thy  kindling  spirit  lend  ! 
As  Menmon's  harp  (so  ancient  &bles  say) 
With  sweet  vibration  meets  the  morning  ray. 
So  let  the  chords  thy  heavenly  presence  own. 
And  swell  a  louder  note,  a  nobler  tone ; 
Call  from  the  sun,  her  burning  throne  on  high, 
The  seraph  Ecstasy,  with  lightning  eye ; 
Steal  from  the  source  of  day  empyreal  fire, 
And  breathe  the  soul  of  rapture  o'er  the  lyre  ! 

Hail,  Albion  !    hail,  thou  land  of  freedom 
birth! 
Pride  of  the  main,  and  Phoenix  of  the  earth  1 
Thou  second  Rome,  where  mercy,  justice,  dwell 
Whose  sons  in  wisdom  as  in  arms  excel  I 


ENGLAND  AND  SPAIN. 


line  are  the  dauutlees  bands,  like  Spartans 

braTe, 
old  in  the  field,  trimnphant  on  the  wave; 
a  cbfiBBC  elegance  and  arts  divine, 
?o  riral  Athens'  feirest  palm  is  thine ; 
7or  taste  and  fiincy  from  Hymettus  fly, 
&nd  ridier  bloom  beneath  thy  varying  sky, 
Where  Science  mounts  in  radiant  car  sublime 
To  other  worlds  beyond  the  sphere  of  time ! 
fliO,  Albion,  hail !  to  thee  has  fistte  denied 
PBrsTkD  mines  and  rich  Hindostan's  pride, 
Ihe  gema  that  Onnuz  and  Qolconda  boast, 
And  lU  the  wealth  of  Montezuma's  coast : 
For  thae  no  Pbrian  marbles  brightly  shine, 
So  Rowing  suns  mature  the  blushing  vine ; 
IXo  hfjbi  Arabian  gales  their  wings  expand. 
To  vaft  Sabeean  incense  o'er  the  land ; 
E^ogiaoeful  cedars  crown  thy  lofty  hills, 
^0  trickling  myirh  for  thee  its  balm  distils ; 
Not  from  thy  trees  the  lucid  amber  flows, 
And  &r  finom  thee  the  scented  cassia  blows : 
f  et  fearless  Commerce,  pillar  of  thy  throne, 
Makes  aU  the  wealth  of  foreign  climes  thy  own ; 
FVom  Ij^land's  shore  to  Afric's  fervid  reign, 
Sm  bids  thy  ensigns  float  above  the  main ; 
Uofbis  her  streamers  to  the  favouring  gale, 
^d  shows  to  other  worlds  her  daring  sail : 
rhen  wafts  their  gold,  their  varied  stores  to  thee, 
^Qfien  of  the  trident !  empress  of  the  sea ! 

For  tills  thy  noble  sons  have  spread  alarms, 
^  bade  the  zones  resound  with  Britain's  arms ! 
^^'s  proud  rock,  and  Syria's  palmy  shore, 
Save  beard  and  trembled  at  their  battle  s  roar ; 
rhe  sacred  waves  of  fertilising  Nile 
^▼e  seen  the  triumphs  of  the  conquering  isle ; 
''or  this,  for  this,  the  Samiel-blast  of  war 
5*  roU'd  o'er  Vincent's  cape  and  Trafalgar  1 
Hctorious  RoDmsT  spread  thy  thimder's  soimd, 
^d  NBij502f  fell,  with  fame  immortal  crown'd — 
tlest  if  their  perils  and  their  blood  could  gain, 
Co  grace  thy  hand,  the  sceptre  of  the  main  ! 
M  milder  emblems  of  the  virtues  calm — 
^  |K)et's  verdant  bay,  the  sage's  palm — 
Tiew  in  thy  laurel's  blooming  foliage  twine, 
^  round  thy  brows  a  deathless  wreath  com- 
bine: 
*ot  Hincio's  banks,  nor  Moles'  classic  tide, 
^  hallow'd  more  than  Avon's  haunted  side ; 
*orii  thy  Thames  a  less  inspiring  theme 
W  pure  Ilissus,  or  than  Tiber's  stream. 

foight  in  the  annals  of  th'  impartial  page, 
i^tannia's  heroes  live  from  age  to  age  ! 


From  ancient  days,  when  dwelt  her  savage  race^ 
Her  painted  natives,  foremost  in  the  chase. 
Free  from  all  cares  for  luxury  or  gain. 
Lords  of  the  wood  and  monarchs  of  the  plain  ; 
To  these  Augustan  days,  when  social  arts 
Refine  and  meliorate  her  manly  hearts; 
From  doubtful  Arthiu- — ^hero  of  romance, 
King  of  the  circled  board,  the  spear,  the  lance — 
To  those  whose  recent  trophies  grace  her  shield, 
The  gallant  victors  of  Yimeira's  field ; 
Still  have  her  warriors  borne  th'  unfading  crown 
And  made  the  British  flag  the  ensign  of  renown. 

Spirit  of  Alfred  I  patriot  soul  sublime  J 
Thou  morning-star  of  error's  darkest  time  ! 
Prince  of  the  Lion-heart  1  whose  arm  in  fight. 
On  Syria's  plains  repell'd  Saladin's  might ! 
Edward  !  for  bright  heroic  deeds  revered, 
By  Cressy's  fieune  to  Britain  still  endeared  1 
Triumphant  Henrt  !  thou,  whose  valour  proud. 
The  lofty  plume  of  crested  Gkdlia  bow'd  1 
Look  down,  look  down,  exalted  shades  1    and 

view 
Tour  Albion  still  to  freedom's  banner  true  ! 
Behold  the  land,  ennobled  by  your  fiune. 
Supreme  in  glory,  and  of  spotless  name : 
And,  as  the  pyramid  indignant  rears 
Its  awful  head,  and  mocks  the  waste  of  years ; 
See  her  secure  in  pride  of  virtue  tower. 
While  prostrate  nations  kiss  the  rod  of  power  ! 

Lo  !  where  her  pennons,  waving  high,  aspire, 
Bold  Victory  hovers  near,  "  with  eyes  of  fire  !" 
While  Lusitania  hails,  with  just  applause. 
The  brave  defenders  of  her  injured  cause ; 
Bids  the  full  song,  the  note  of  triumph  rise, 
And  swells  th'  exulting  piean  to  the  skies  ! 

And  they,  who  late  with  anguish,  hard  to  tell, 
Breathed  to  their  cherish'd  realms  a  sad  farewell  < 
Who,  as  the  vessel  bore  them  o'er  the  tide. 
Still  fondly  linger'd  on  its  deck,  and  sigh'd ; 
Qazcd  on  the  shore,  till  tears  obscured  their  sight, 
And  the  blue  distance  melted  into  light — 
The  Royal  exiles,  forced  by  Gallia's  hate 
To  fly  for  refuge  in  a  foreign  state — 
They,  soon  returning  o'er  the  western  main, 
Ere  long  may  view  their  clime  beloved  again  : 
And  as  the  blazing  pillar  led  the  host 
Of  fEuthfiil  Israel  o'er  the  desert  coast. 
So  may  Britannia  guide  the  noble  band 
O'er  the  wild  ocean  to  their  native  land. 
0  glorious  isle  ! — 0  sovereign  of  the  waves  ! 
Thine  are  the  sons  who  "  never  will  be  slaves  ! " 
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See  them  onoe  more,  with  ardent  hearts  advance. 
And  rend  the  laurels  of  insulting  France; 
To  brave  CSastile  their  potent  aid  supply. 
And  wave,  0  Freedom  1  wave  thy  sword  on  high ! 

Is  there  no  bard  of  heavenly  power  possess'd 
To  thrill,  to  rouse,  to  animate  the  breastf 
Like  Shakspeare  o'er  the  secret  mind  to  sway, 
And  call  each  wayward  passion  to  obeyl 
Is  there  no  bard,  imbued  with  hallow'd  fire. 
To  wake  the  chords  of  Ossian's  magic  lyre ; 
Whose  numbers  breathing  all  his  flame  divine. 
The  patriot's  name  to  ages  might  consign  1 
Rise,  Inspiration  !  rise  !  be  this  thy  theme, 
And  mounts  like  Uriel,  on  the  golden  beam  ! 

Oh,  could  my  muse  on  seraph  pinion  spring, 
And  sweep  with  rapture's  hand  the  trembling 

string! 
Could  she  the  bosom  energies  control. 
And  pour  impassion'd  fervour  o'er  the  soul  1 
Oh,  could  she  strike  the  harp  to  Milton  given. 
Brought  by  a  cherub  from  th'  empyrean  heaven  1 
Ah,  fruitless  wish  1  ah,  prayer  preferred  in  vain. 
For  her — ^the  humblest  of  the  woodland  train ; 
Tet  shall  her  feeble  voice  essay  to  raise 
The  hymn  of  liberty,  the  song  of  praise  t 

Iberian  bands  t  whose  noble  ardour  glows 
To  pour  confusion  on  oppressive  foes; 
Intrepid  spirits,  hail  1  'tis  yours  to  feel 
The  hero's  fire,  the  freeman's  godlike  zeal ! 
Not  to  secure  dominion's  boundless  reign, 
Te  wave  the  flag  of  conquest  o'er  the  slain; 
No  cruel  rapine  leads  you  to  the  war. 
Nor  mad  ambition,  whirl'd  in  crimson  car. 
No,  brave  Castilians  t  yours  a  nobler  end. 
Tour  land,  your  laws,  your  monarch  to  defend  1 
For  these,  for  these,  your  valiant  legions  rear 
The  floating  standard,  and  the  lofty  spear ! 
The  fearless  lover  wields  the  conquering  sword, 
Fired  by  the  image  of  the  maid  adored  t 
His  best-beloved,  his  fondest  H&a,  to  aid. 
The  father's  hand  unsheaths  the  glittering  blade ! 
For  each,  for  all,  for  ev'iy  sacred  right, 
The  daring  patriot  mingles  in  the  fight ! 
And  e'en  if  love  or  friendship  fiiil  to  warm. 
His  country's  name  alone  can  nerve  his  dauntless 
arm  1 

He  bleeds!  he  falls!  his  death-bed  is  the  field ! 
His  dixge  the  trumpet^  and  his  bier  the  shield  ! 
His  closing  eyes  the  beam  of  valour  speak, 
The  flush  of  ardour  lingers  on  his  cheek ; 


Serene  he  lifts  to  heaven  those  closing  eyes^ 
Then  for  his  country  breathes  a  prayer — and 

dies! 
Oh!  ever  hallow'd  be  his  verdant  grave — 
There  let  the  laurel  spread,  the  cypress  wave ! 
Thou,  lovely  Spring  1  bestow,  to  grace  his  tomb. 
Thy  sweetest  fragrance,  and  thy  earliest  bloom ; 
There  let  the  tears  of  heaven  descend  in  balm. 
There  let  the  poet  consecrate  his  palm ! 
Let  honour,  pity,  bless  the  holy  ground. 
And  shades  of  sainted  heroes  watch  around  ! 
'Twas  thus,  while  Glory  rung  his  thrilling  kneU, 
Thy  chief,  0  Thebes  !  at  Mantinea  fell ; 
Smiled  undiamay'd  within  the  anns  of  death. 
While  Victory,  weeping  nigh,  received  his  breath  1 

0  thou,  the  sovereign  of  the  noble  soul  1 
Thou  source  of  energies  beyond  control ! 
Queen  of  the  lofty  thought,  the  generous  deed. 
Whose  sons  unconquer'd  fight,  undauntedbleed, — 
Inspiring  Liberty !  thy  worshipp'd  name 
The  "WBJcm  enthusiast  kindles  to  a  flame; 
Thy  charms  inspire  him  to  achievements  hig^ 
Thy  look  of  heaven,  thy  voice  of  harmony. 
More  blest  with  thee  to  tread  perennial  snows^ 
Where  ne'er  a  flower  expands,  a  sephyr  blows ; 
Where  Winter,  binding  nature  in  his  chain. 
In  frost-work  palace  holds  perpetual  reign ; 
Than,  fiur  from  thee,  with  frolic  step  to  rove 
The  green  savannas  and  the  spicy  grove ; 
Scent  the  rich  balm  of  India's  perfumed  gides^ 
In  citron-woods  and  aromatic  vales : 
For  oh  !  fiur  Liberty,  when  thou  art  near, 
Elysium  blossoms  in  the  desert  drear ! 

Where'er  thy  smile  its  magic  power  bestows^ 
There  arts  and  taste  expand,  there  &ncy  glows; 
The  sacred  lyre  its  wild  enchantment  gtves^ 
And  every  chord  to  swelling  transport  lives ; 
There  ardent  Genius  bids  the  pencQ  trace 
The  soul  of  beauty,  and  the  lines  of  grace ; 
With  bold  Promethean  hand,  the  canvass  wanns^ 
And  calls  from  stone  expression's  breathing  fonns. 
Thus,  where  the  fruitful  Nile  o'erflows  its  bounds 
Its  genial  waves  diffuse  abundance  rounds 
Bid  Ceres  laugh  o'er  waste  and  sterile  sandfly 
And  rich  profusion  clothe  deserted  lands. 

Immortal  Freedom  !  daughter  of  the  skies  ! 
To  thee  shall  Britain's  grateful  incense  rise. 
Ne'er,  goddess !  ne'er  forsake  thy  &vourite  isle^ 
Still  be  thy  Albion  brighten'd  with  thy  smile  ! 
Long  had  thy  spirit  slept  in  dead  repose^ 
While  proudly  triumph'd  thine  insulting  foes ; 


ENGLAND  AND  SPAIN. 


Tet)  thoag^  a  doad  may  veil  Apollo*B  ^^i, 
8000,  with  celestial  beam,  he  bzeakB  to  aght: 
Once  more  we  Bee  thy  kindling  BOol  return, 
TljTntal-ilame  with  added  radiance  bom ; 
Lot  in  Iberian  hearts  thine  ardour  livee, 
Lo  I  in  Iberian  hearts  thy  spark  reyiyes ! 


P^Doeed,  proceed,  ye  firm  nndannted  band  I 
Siin  aire  to  conquer,  if  combined  ye  stand. 
Thoo^  myriads  flashing  in  the  eye  of  day 
Stnim'd  o'er  the  smiling  land  in  long  array. 
Though  tyrant  Asia  pour'd  unnumbei'd  foes, 
TriQi)q>hiint  still  the  arm  of  Greece  arose; — 
Foremy  state  in  sacred  union  stood. 
Strong  to  repel  inTasion's  whelming  flood ; 
Eichhfleit  was  glowing  in  the  general  cause, 
Eich  band  prepared   to  guard  their  hallow'd 

kwB; 
Athaaan  valour  join'd  Laconia's  might, 
And  but  contended  to  be  first  in  fight ; 
From  lank  to  rank  the  warm  contagion  ran, 
And  Hope  and  F^«edom  led  the  flaming  yan. 
Tboi  Perna's  monarch  moum'd  his  glories  lo6t> 
As  wOd  confusion  winged  his  flying  host; 
Then  Attic  bards  the  hymn  of  victory  sung, 
Tbe  Qredaa  harp  to  notes  exulting  rung  1 
^^  Scolptoie  bade  the  Parian  stone  record 
The  hi^  achieyements  of  the  conquering  sword. 
Thm^  briTa  Oastilianfl !  thus  may  bright  renown 
And  &ir  success  your  valiant  efibrts  crown  1 

Oenias  of  chivaliy !  whose  early  days 
Tndition  still  recounts  in  artless  lays; 
^^^  &ded  splendours  £Euicy  oft  recalls — 
The  floating  banners  and  the  lofty  halls. 
The  gallant  feats  thy  festivals  displayed, 
^tilt^  the  tournament,  the  long  crusade; 
^^hose  ancient  pride  Romance  delights  to  hail, 
In  ftbling  numbeis,  or  heroic  tale : 
Thoie  times  are  fled,  when   stem  thy  castles 

frown'd, 
^W  stately  towers  with  feudal  grandeur  crown'd ; 
Thoee  times  are  fled,  when  £air  Iberia's  clime 
^sbeld  thy  Gothic  reign,  thy  pomp  sublime ; 
And  an  thy  glories,  all  thy  deeds  of  yore, 
^  bat  in  legends  wild,  and  poet's  lore. 
I4 !  where  thy  silent  harp  neglected  lies, 
Light  o'er  its  chords  the  murmuring  zephyr  sighs; 
1^7  Bolemn  courts,  where  once  the  minstrel  sung, 
^  choral  voice  of  mirth  and  music  rung; 
^^,  with  the  ivy  clad,  forsaken,  lone. 
Hear  but  the  breeze  and  echo  to  its  moan  : 
^  lonely  towers  deserted  fall  away, 
^  broken  shield  is  mouldering  in  decay. 


Tet^  though  thy  transient  pageantries  are  gone, 
Like  fiiiiy  visions,  bright,  yet  swiftly  flown; 
Genius  of  chivalry  1  thy  noble  train, 
Thy  firm,  exalted  virtues  yet  remain  t 
Fair  truth,  array'd  in  robes  of  spotless  white, 
Her  eye  a  sunbeam,  and  her  zone  of  hfjtit; 
Warm  emulation,  with  aspiring  aim. 
Still  darting  forward  to  the  wreath  of  £une ; 
And  purest  love,  that  waves  his  torch  divine. 
At  awful  honour^s  consecrated  shrine; 
Ardour,  with  eagle-wing  and  fiery  glance; 
And  generous  courage,  resting  on  his  lance ; 
And  loyalty,  by  perils  unsubdued; 
Untainted  faith,  unshaken  fortitude ; 
And  patriot  energy,  with  heart  of  fiame — 
These,  in  Iberia's  sons  are  yet  the  same  t 
These  from  remotest  days  their  souls  have  fired, 
"Nerved  every  arm,"  and  every  breast  inspired ! 
When  Moorish  bands  their  suffering  land  possess'd. 
And  fierce  oppression  reared  her  giant  crest, 
The  wealthy  caliphs  on  Cordova's  throne 
In  eastern  gems  and  purple  splendour  shone ; 
Theirs  was  the  proud  magnificence  that  vied 
With  stately  Bagdat's  oriental  pride; 
Theirs  were  the  courts  in  regal  pomp  array'd, 
Where  arts  and  luxury  their  charms  displayed ; 
>Twas  theirs  to  rear  the  Zehrar's  costiy  towers, 
Its  fidry-palace  and  enchanted  bowers ; 
There  all  Arabian  fiction  e*er  could  tell 
Of  potent  genii  or  of  wizard  spell — 
All  that  a  poet's  dream  could  picture  bright, 
One  sweet  Elysium,  charm'd  the  wondering  sight ! 
Too  fair,  too  rich,  for  work  of  mortal  hand, 
It  seem'd  an  Eden  from  Armida's  wand  1 

Tet  vain  their  pride,  their  wealth,  and  radiant 

state. 
When  freedom  waved  on  high  the  sword  of  fate  1 
When  brave  Ramiro  bade  the  despots  fear, 
Stem  retribution  frowning  on  his  spear; 
And  fierce  Almanzor,  after  many  a  fight, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  shame,  confcss'd  the  Christian's 

might. 

In  later  times  the  gallant  Cid  arose. 
Burning  with  zeal  against  his  coimtry*s  foes ; 
His  victor-arm  Alphonso's  throne  maintained. 
His  laureate  brows  the  wreath  of  conquest  gain'd ! 
And  still  his  deeds  Castilian  bards  rehearse, 
Inspiring  theme  of  patriotic  verse  1 
High  in  the  temple  of  recording  fame, 
Iberia  points  to  great  Gonsalvo*s  name  ! 
Victorious  chief  1  whose  valour  still  defied 
The  arms  of  Gaul,  and  bow'd  her  crested  pride ; 
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With  splendid  trophies  graced  his  sovereign's 

throne. 
And  hade  Granada's  realms  his  prowess  own. 
Nor  were  his  deeds  thy  only  hoast^  0  Spain ! 
In  mighty  FERDiNAim's  illustrious  reign ; 
Twas  then  thy  glorious  Pilot  spread  the  sail* 
Unfiirrd  his  flag  hefore  the  eastern  gale; 
Bold,  sanguine,  fearless,  ventured  to  explore 
Seas  unexplored,  and  worlds  unknown  hefore. 
Fair  science  guided  o'er  the  liquid  realm. 
Sweet  hope,  exulting,  steer'd  the  daring  helm ; 
While  ffa  the  mast,  with  ardour-flashing  eye. 
Courageous  enterprise  still  hover'd  nigh : 
The  hoary  genius  of  th'  Atlantic  main 
Saw  man  invade  his  wide  majestic  reign — 
His  empire,  yet  hy  mortal  unsuhdued. 
The  throne,  the  world  of  awful  solitude. 
And  e'en  when  shipwreck  seem'd  to  rear  his 

form. 
And  dark  destruction  menaced  in  the  storm ; 
In  every  shape  when  giant-peril  rose. 
To  daunt  his  spirit  and  his  course  oppose ; 
O'er  ev'ry  heart  when  tenor  sway'd  alone. 
And  hope  forsook  each  bosom  but  his  own : 
Moved  by  no  dangers,  by  no  fears  repell'd, 
His  glorious  track  the  gallant  sailor  held; 
Attentive  still  to  mark  the  sea-birds  lave. 
Or  high  in  air  their  snowy  pinions  wave. 
Thus  princely  Jason,  launching  from  the  steep, 
With  dauntless  prow  explored  th'  untravell'd 

deep; 
Thus,  at  the  helm,  Ulysses'  watchful  sight 
Yiew'd  ev'ry  star  and  planetary  light 
Sublime  Columbus  !  when,  at  length  descried. 
The  long-sought  land  arose  above  the  tide. 
How  every  heart  with  exultation  glow'd. 
How  from  each  eye  the  tear  of  transport  flow'd  ! 
Not  wilder  joy  the  sons  of  Israel  knew 
When  Canaan's  fertile  plains  appear'd  in  view. 
Then  rose  the  choral  anthem  on  the  breeze. 
Then  martial  music  floated  o'er  the  seas ; 
Their  waving  streamers  to  the  sun  display'd, 
In  all  the  pride  of  warlike  pomp  array'd. 
Advancing  nearer  still,  the  ardent  band 
Hail'd  the  glad  shore,  and  bless'd  the  stranger 

land; 
Admired  its  palmy  groves  and  prospects  £air, 
With  rapture  breathed  its  pure  ambrosial  air : 
Then  crowded  round  its  free  and  simple  race. 
Amazement  pictured  wild  on  every  fiMse ; 
Who  deem'd  that  beings  of  celestial  birth. 
Sprung  from  the  sun,  descended  to  the  earth. 
Then  first  another  world,  another  sky, 
Beheld  Iberia's  banner  blaze  on  high  I 


Still  prouder  glories  beam  on  history's  page, 
Imperial  Charles  !  to  mark  thy  prosperooB  age 
Those  golden  days  of  arts  and  &ncy  bright, 
When  Science  poured  her  mild,  refulgent  lig^t; 
When  Painting  bade  the  glowing  canvass  breathe 
Creative  Sculpture  claim'd  the  living  wreath; 
When  roved  the  Muses  in  Ausonian  bowers^ 
Weaving  immortal  crowns  of  fiEurest  fiowers; 
When  angel-truth  dispersed,  with  beam  divine. 
The  clouds  that  veil'd  religion's  hallow'd  shrine 
Those  golden  days  beheld  Iberia  tower 
High  on  the  pyramid  of  £une  and  power; 
Vain  all  the  efforts  of  her  numerous  foee. 
Her  might,  superior  still,  triumphant  rose. 
Thus  on  proud  Lebanon's  exalted  brow. 
The  cedar,  frowning  o'er  the  plains  below. 
Though  storms  assail,  its  regal  pomp  to  rend. 
Majestic,  still  aspires,  difldaining  e'er  to  bend ! 

When  Qallia  poured  to  Pavia*s  trophied  pkm. 
Her  youthful  knights,  a  bold,  impetuous  tnin ; 
When,  after  many  a  toil  and  danger  past^ 
The  fieital  mom  of  conflict  rose  at  last ; 
That  morning  saw  her  glittering  host  combine^, 
And  form  in  close  array  the  threat'ning  line ; 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  force  in  ev'ry  arm. 
With  hope  exulting,  and  with  ardour  wann; 
Saw  to  the  gale  their  streaming  ensigns  play. 
Their  armour  flashing  to  the  beam  of  day; 
Their  gen'rous  chargers  panting,  spurn  the  ground. 
Roused  by  the  trumpet's  animating  sound ; 
And  heard  in  air  their  warlike  music  floaty 
The  martial  pipe,  the  drum's  inspiring  note ! 

P&le  set  the  sun — ^the  shades  of  evening  fell. 
The   mournful   night-wind  rung  their  fimeral 

knell; 
And  the  same  day  beheld  their  warriors  dead. 
Their  sovereign  captive,  and  their  glories  fled  1 
Fled,  like  the  lightning's  evanesoent  fire, 
Bright,  blazing,  dreadful — only  to  expire  ! 
Then,  then,  while  prostrate  Qaul  confessed  her 

might, 
Iberia's  planet  shed  meridian  light  I 
Nor  less,  on  famed  St  Quintin's  deathful  day, 
Castilian  spirit  bore  the  prize  away — 
Laurels  that  still  their  verdure  shall  retain. 
And  trophies  beaming  high  in  glory's  fiine  I 
And  lo  !  her  heroes,  warm  with  kindred  flame. 
Still  proudly  emulate  their  fiithen^  &me ; 
Still  with  the  soul  of  patriot-valour  glow. 
Still  rush  impetuous  to  repel  the  foe; 
Wave  the  bright  fiedchion,  lift  the  beamy  spear. 
And  bid  oppressive  Qallia  learn  to  fear  1 


fie  thein^  be  theirs  unfading  honour^s  crown, 
Hm  Hring  amaranths  of  bri^t  renown  ! 
Be  theirs  th'  inspiring  tribute  of  applause. 
Doe  to  the  champions  of  their  country's  cause ! 
Be  ikeiiB  the  purest  bliss  that  virtue  loves, 
Tbe  J07  when  conscience  whispers  and  approves  1 
WbflB  ereiy  heart  is  fired,  each  pulse  beats  high, 
I   Tofigh^  to  bleed,  to  &11,  for  liberty; 
Vflm  every  hand  is  dauntless  and  prepared 
TheeMred  charter  of  mankind  to  guard ; 
Vbea  Britain's  valiant  sons  their  aid  unite, 
FKTcnttnd  glowing  still  for  freedom's  right, 
Bid  Hkcient  enmities  for  ever  cease. 
And  noent  wrongs  forgotten  sleep  in  peace. 
When,  firmly  leagued,  they  join  the  patriot  band, 
On  Teoal  slaves  their  conquering  arms  withstand  ? 
On  fione  refuse  their  gallant  deeds  to  blessi 
Cin fictory  fiiil  to  crown  them  with  successi 
Look  down,  O  Heaven  !    the   righteous  cause 

Mod  the  injured,  and  avenge  the  slain  ! 
Dnpot  of  France  t  destroyer  of  mankind ! 
^^  spectre-cares  must  haunt  thy  sleepless 

mindl 
Oh !  if  at  midnight  round  thy  regal  bed, 
yfhm  soothing  visions  fly  thine  aching  head ; 
When  sleep  denies  thy  anxious  cares  to  calm, 
Aod  hn  thy  senses  in  his  opiate  balm ; 
hiToked  by  guUt,  if  airy  phantoms  rise, 
^ murdered  victims  bleed  before  thine  eyes; 
I^  let  them  thunder  in  thy  troubled  ear, 
"l^rant!  the  hour,  th'  avenging  hour  is  near  !" 
It  tt)  it  is !  thy  star  withdraws  its  ray — 
^<^  wiQ  its  parting  lustre  fade  away ; 
Soon  will  Cimmerian  shades  obscure  its  light, 
•^d  TeQ  thy  splendours  in  eternal  night  I 
Oh !  when  accusing  conscience  wakes  thy  soul 
^rth  awful  terrors  and  with  dread  control, 
^threat'ning  forms,  appalling,  round  thee  stand, 
•^d  Bommons  all  her  visionary  band ; 
CiHi  op  the  parted  shadows  of  the  dead, 
^d  whispers,  peace  and  happiness  are  fled ; 
^eo  at  the  time  of  silence  and  of  rest, 
^ts  the  dire  poniard  menacing  thy  breast ; 
^  then  thy  cheek  with  guilt  and  horror  pale  ] 
^^  dost  thou  tremble,  does  thy  spirit  fail  1 
^d  wouldst  thou  yet  by  added  crimes  provoke 
^  bolt  of  heaven  to  launch  the  fatal  stroke  1 
Btteave  a  nation  of  its  rights  revered, 
Of  sU  to  morals  sacred  and  endear'dl 
^  shall  they  tamely  liberty  resign, 
*^  soul  of  life,  the  source  of  bliss  divine  ? 
^^thou,  supreme  destroyer !  hope  to  bind, 
ut  chains  of  adamant,  the  noble  mind  1 


Go,  bid  the  rolling  orbs  thy  mandate  hear — 
Qo,  stay  the  lightning  in  its  wing*d  career ! 
No,  tyrant  1  no  !  thy  utmost  force  is  vain 
The  patriot-arm  of  freedom  to  restrain. 
Then  bid  thy  subject-bands  in  armour  shine. 
Then  bid  thy  legions  all  their  power  combine  I 
Tet  couldst  thou  summon  myriads  at  command. 
Did  boundless  realms  obey  thy  sceptred  hand. 
E'en  then  her  soul  thy  lawless  might  would  spurn. 
E'en  then,  with  kindling  fire,  with  indignation 
bum! 

Te  sons  of  Albion  !  first  in  danger's  field. 
The  sword  of  Britain  and  of  truth  to  wield  1 
Still  prompt  the  iigured  to  defend  and  save. 
Appal  the  despot,  and  assist  the  brave; 
Who  now  intrepid  lift  the  generous  blade. 
The  cause  of  Justice  and  Castile  to  aid  t 
Te  sons  of  Albion  1  by  your  country's  name, 
Her  crown  of  glory,  her  unsullied  fiune ; 
Oh  1  by  the  shades  of  Cresi^'s  martial  dead, 
By  warrior-bands  at  Agincourt  who  bled ; 
By  honours  gain'd  on  Blenheim's  fatal  plain. 
By  those  in  Victory's  arms  at  Minden  slain ; 
By  the  bright  laurels  Wolfb  inmiortal  won. 
Undaunted  spirit  1  valoui^s  favourite  son  1 
By  Albion's  thousand,  thousand  deeds  sublime. 
Renowned  frt>m  zone  to  zone,  frx>m  clime  to  clime ; 
Te  British  heroes !  may  your  trophies  ndse 
A  deathless  monument  to  future  days  I 
Oh  1  may  your  courage  still  triumphant  rise, 
Exalt  the  "  lion  banner"  to  the  skies  ! 
Transcend  the  fairest  names  in  history's  page. 
The  brightest  actions  of  a  former  age ; 
The  reign  of  Freedom  let  your  arms  restore. 
And  bid  oppression  faH — to  rise  no  more  ! 
Then  soon  returning  to  your  native  isle. 
May  love  and  beauty  hail  you  with  their  smile ; 
For  you  may  conquest  weave  th'  undying  wreath. 
And  fame  and  glory's  voice  the  song  of  rapture 
breathe  1 

Ah  !  when  shall  mad  ambition  cease  to  rage  1 
Ah  1  when  shall  war  his  demon-wrath  assuage  1 
When,  when,  supplanting  discord's  iron  reign. 
Shall  mercy  wave  her  olive-wand  again  1 
Not  till  the  despot's  dread  career  is  closed. 
And  might  rcstrain'd  and  tyranny  deposed  ! 

Return,  sweet  Peace,  ethereal  form  benign  ! 
Fair  blue-eyed  seraph  !  balmy  power  divine  1 
Descend  once  more  I  thy  hallow'd  blessings  bring. 
Wave  thy  bright  locks,  and  spread  thy  downy  wing ! 
Luxuriant  plenty,  laughing  in  thy  train. 
Shall  crown  with  glowing  stores  the  desert-plain: 


Yoimg  smiling  Hope,  attendant  on  thy  way. 
Shall  gild  thy  path  with  mild  celestial  ray. 
Descend  once  more,  thou  daughter  of  the  sky  f 
Cheer  every  hearty  and  brighten  eveiy  eye ; 
Justice,  thy  haiinnger,  before  thee  send. 
Thy  myrtle^ceptre  o'er  the  globe  extend : 
Thy  cherub-look  again  shall  soothe  mankind, 
Thy  cherub-hand  the  wounds  of  discord  bind ; 
Thy  smile  of  heaven  shall  every  muse  inspire, 
To  thee  the  bard  shall  strike  the  silver  lyre. 
Descend  once  more  I  to  bid  the  world  rejoice — 
Let  nations  hail  thee  with  exulting  voice. 
Around  thy  shrine  with  purest  incense  throng, 
Weave  the  fresh  palm,  and  swell  the  choral  song ! 
Then  shall  the  shepherd's  fiute,  the  woodland 

reed. 
The  martial  clarion  and  the  drum  succeed; 
Again  shall  bloom  Arcadia's  feirest  flowers, 
And  music  warble  in  Idalian  bowers. 
Where  war  and  carnage  blew  the  blast  of  death. 
The  gale  shall  whisper  with  Favonian  breath; 
And  golden  Ceres  bless  the  festive  swain. 
Where  the  wild  combat  redden'd  o'er  the  plain. 
These  are  thy  blessings,  fiur  benignant  maid  1 
Betum,  return,  in  vest  of  light  array'd  1 
Let  angel-forms  and  floating  sylphids  bear 
Thy  car  of  sapphire  through  the  realms  of  air  : 
T^th  accents  milder  than  JSolian  lays, 
When  o'er  the  harp  the  fSMming  zephyr  plays. 
Be  thine  to  charm  the  raging  world  to  rest, 
Diffusing  round  the  heaven  that  glows  within  thy 

breast! 

O  Thou  !  whose  fiat  lulls  the  storm  asleep  1 
Thou,  at  whose  nod  subsides  the  rolling  deep ! 
Whose  awfiil  word  restrains  the  whirlwind's  force, 
And  stays  the  thunder  in  its  vengeful  course ; 
Fountain  of  life !  Onmipotent  Supreme  ! 
Robed  in  perfection  t  crown'd  with  gloiys  beam ! 
Oh  1  send  on  earth  thy  consecrated  dove. 
To  bear  the  sacred  olive  from  above ; 
Restore  again  the  blest,  the  halcyon  time, 
The  festal  harmony  of  nature's  prime  t 
Bid  truth  and  justice  once  again  appear, 
And  spread  their  sunshine  o'er  this  mundane 

sphere; 
Bright  in  their  path,  let  wreaths  unfading  bloom, 
Transoendant  light  their  hallow'd  £Euie  illume ; 
Bid  war  and  anarchy  for  ever  cease, 
And  kindred  seraphs  rear  the  shrine  of  Peace; 
Brothers  once  more,  let  men  her  empire  own. 
And  realms  and  monarchs  bend  before  the  throne. 
While  circling  rays  of  angel-mercy  shed 
Eternal  haloes  round  her  sainted  head  I 


THE  DOMESTIC  AFFECTIONS, 
AND  OTHER  POEMa 

[In  1812,  another  and  nincli  miAlkr  Tofaimt,  entitted  Tht 
l)cmettk4fieUoHi,  and  other  Poemt,  iimt  giwmk  U>ibBworiA— 
the  kit  that  ivm  to  appear  with  the  name  of  FeUda  Browne ; 
for,  in  the  ninuner  of  the  lame  jear,  ita  author  exchanged 
that  ^ipdhtfcm  for  the  one  under  idiidi  she  has  become  so 
much  mors  generally  known.  Certain  Hemana  had  r»> 
turned  to  Wales  in  the  preceding  jear,  when  the  aoqoidn- 
tanoe  was  renewed  irtiidi  liad  begun  so  long  before  at  Owrydi ; 
and  as  the  sentiments  thm  mutuaUj  awakened  oontlnned 
unaltered,  no  farther  oppositk>n  was  made  to  a  union,  on 
wiiich  (however  little  in  acotwdanoe  with  the  dictates  of 
worldly  prudence)  the  hi^^iness  of  both  parties  seemed  so 
entirsly  to  depend.— Ifeaioir,  p.  S4.] 

THE  SILVER  LOCEIS. 
Aooassaso  to  an  aokd  frisico. 

Though  youth  may  boast  the  curls  that  flow 

In  sunny  waves  of  auburn  glow ; 
As  graceful  on  thy  hoary  head 
Has  Time  the  robe  of  honour  spread. 
And  there,  oh  t  softly,  tofUy  shed 
His  wreath  of  snow  ! 

As  firost-work  on  the  trees  displayed 
When  weeping  Flora  leaves  the  shade. 

E'en  more  than  Flora^  charms  the  sight ; 

E'en  so  thy  locks  of  purest  white 

Survive,  in  age's  firost-work  bright, 
Youth's  vernal  rose  decay'd  ! 

To  grace  the  nymph  whose  tresses  play 

Light  on  the  sportive  breeze  of  May, 
Let  other  bards  the  garland  twine. 
Where  sweets  of  every  hue  comlnne ; 
Those  locks  revered,  that  silvery  shine, 
Invite  my  lay  I. 

Less  white  the  summercloud  sublime. 
Less  white  the  winter's  firinging  rime ; 

Nor  do  Belinda's  lovelier  seem 

(A  Poet's  blest  immortal  theme) 

Than  thine,  which  wear  the  moonlight  beam 
Of  reverend  Time  I 

Long  may  the  graoefiil  honours  smile. 

Like  moss  on  some  declining  pile ; 
0  much  revered  1  may  filial  care 
Around  thee,  duteous,  long  repair. 
Thy  joys  with  tender  bliss  to  shar^ 
Thy  pains  beguile  1 
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Idmgf  lofDg,  JB  snowy  rin^^eta^  WKve  I 
lAJog,  lon^  your  macb-loTed  beaaty  aave  t  - 
May  blias  your  lateet  eyeniiig  crown. 
Disarm  life's  winter  of  its  frown. 
And  soft»  ye  hoaiy  hairs,  go  down 
In  gladness  to  the  grave  1 

And  as  the  parting  beams  of  day 
On  moontain-snows  reflected  play. 
And  tinti  of  roseate  lustra  shed ; 
Thus,  on  the  snow  that  crowns  thy  head. 
May  joy,  with  erening  planet^  shed 
His  mildest  ray  1 
18,1800. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 

If  e'er  from  human  bliss  or  woe 

I  feel  the  sympathetic  glow; 

If  e*er  my  heart  has  leam'd  to  know 

The  generous  wish  or  prayer; 
Who  sow'd  the  genu  with  tender  hand? 
Who  mark'd  its  inftnt  leaves  expand  1 — 

My  mother's  fostering  care. 
And  if  one  flower  of  charms  refined 
May  giaoe  the  garden  of  my  mind, 

Twas  she  who  nursed  it  there : 
She  loved  to  cherish  and  adorn 

Each  blossom  of  the  soil; 
To  banish  every  weed  and  thorn 

That  oft  opposed  her  toil  1 

And  oh  1  if  e'er  I  sigh'd  to  daim 
The  palm,  the  living  palm  of  &me. 

The  glowing  wreath  of  praise ; 
If  e'er  I  wish'd  the  glittering  stores 
That  Fortune  on  her  &vourite  pours ; 
Twas  but  that  wealth  and  &me,  if  mine, 
Boand  tkee  with  streaming  rays  might  shino, 

And  gild  thy  sun-bright  days  t 

Tet  not  that  splendour,  pomp,  and  power 
Might  then  irradiate  every  hour ; 
For  these,  my  mother  t  well  I  know. 
On  thee  no  raptures  could  bestow ; — 
But  could  thy  bounty,  warm  and  kind. 
Be,  like  thy  wishes,  wtco^fined, 
And  &11  as  manna  from  the  skies, 
And  bid  a  train  of  blessings  rise. 

Diffusing  joy  and  peace ; 
The  tear<irop,  grateful,  pure,  and  bright, 
For  thee  would  beam  with  softer  light 
Than  all  the  diamond's  crystal  rays, 
Than  aU  the  emerald's  ludd  blase; 


And  joys  of  heaven  would  thrill  thy  heart 
To  bid  one  bosom-grief  depart. 
One  tear,  one  sorrow  cease  1 

Then,  oh  1  may  Heaven,  that  loves  to  bless^ 

Bestow  the  power  to  cheer  distress ; 

Make  thee  its  minister  below. 

To  light  the  cloudy  path  of  woe ; 

To  visit  the  deserted  cell. 

Where  indigence  is  doom'd  to  dwell ; 

To  raise,  when  drooping  to  the  earth. 

The  blossoms  of  neglected  worth ; 

And  round,  with  liberal  hand,  dispense 

The  sunshine  of  beneficence  1 

But  ah  1  if  Fate  should  still  deny 

Delights  like  these,  too  rich  and  high ; 

If  grief  and  pain  thy  steps  assail. 

In  life's  remote  and  wintry  vale ; 

Then,  as  the  wild  JSolian  lyre 

Complains  with  soft  entrancing  number. 
When  the  lone  storm  awakes  the  wire, 

And  bids  enchantment  cease  to  slumber; 
So  filial  love,  with  soothing  voice. 
E'en  then  shall  teach  thee  to  rejoice ; 
E'en  then  shall  sweeter,  milder  sound, 
When  sorrow's  tempest  raves  around ; 
While  dark  misfortune's  gales  destroy. 
The  frail  mimosa-buds  of  hope  and  joy  1 


TO  MY  YOUNGER  BROTHER, 

OH  Hia  lUETUIlN  FROM  SPAIN,  AFTXR  THB  FATAL  RSTRSAT 
UNDBR  SIR  JOHN  MOORB,  AMD  THB  RATTLB  OT  CORUNNA. 

Though  dark  are  the  prospects  and  heavy  the  hour^ 
Though  life  is  a  desert,  and  cheerless  the  way; 

Yet  still  shall  afifection  adorn  it  with  flowers. 
Whose  fragrance  shall  never  decay  I 

And  lo  1  to  embrace  thee,  my  Brother  !  she  flies, 
With  artless  delight,  that  no  words  can  bespeak ; 

With  a  sunbeam  of  transport  illuming  her  eyes. 
With  a  smile  and  a  glow  on  her  cheek  1 

From  the  trophies  of  war,  from  the  spear  and  the 
shield, 

From  scenes  of  destruction,  from  perils  unblest ; 
Oh  1  welcome  again,  to  the  grove  and  the  field. 

To  the  vale  of  retirement  and  rest. 

Then  warble,  sweet  muse  1  with  the  lyre  and  the 
voice. 
Oh!  gay  be  the  measure  and  sportive  the  strain: 
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For  light  is  my  heart,  and  my  spirits  rejoice 

To  meet  thee,  my  Brother  1  again. 
When  the  heroes  of  Albion,  still  valiant  and  true. 

Were  bleeding,  were  &lling,  with  yictoiy  crown'd. 
How  often  would  fancy  present  to  my  view 

The  horrors  that  waited  thee  round  1 

How  constant,  how  fervent,  how  pure  was  my 
prayer, 
That  Heaven  would  protect  thee  from  danger 
and  harm; 
That  angels  of  mercy  would  shield  thee  with  care, 
In  the  heat  of  the  combat* s  alarm  ! 

How  sad  and  how  often  descended  the  tear, 
(Ah,  long  shall  remembrance  the  image  retain  !) 

How  mournful  the  sigh,  when  I  trembled  with 
fear 
I  might  never  behold  thee  again  ! 

But  the  prayer  was  accepted,  the  sorrow  is  o'er. 
And  the  teardrop  is  fled,  like  the  dew  on  the 
rose; 
Thy  dangers,  our  tears,  have  endeared  thee  the 
more. 
And  my  bosom  with  tenderness  glows. 

And  oh  !  when  the  dreams,  the  enchantments  of 
youth. 
Bright  and  transient,  have  fled  like  the  rain- 
bow away ; 
My  affection  for  thee,  still  unfading  in  truth, 
Shall  never,  oh  1  never  decay  1 

No  time  can  impair  it,  no  change  can  destroy, 
Whate'er  be  the  lot  I  am  destined  to  share ; 

It  will  smile  in  the  sunshine  of  hope  and  of  joy, 
And  beam  through  the  cloud  of  despair ! 


TO  MY  ELDEST  BROTHER. 

(WTTR  THB  BRITISH  AMMY  IN  PORTUGAL.) 

How  many  a  day,  in  various  hues  array'd. 
Bright  with  gay  sunshine,  or  eclipsed  with  shade. 
How  many  an  hour,  on  silent  wing  is  past, 
0  my  loved  Brother !  since  we  saw  thee  last ! 
Since  then  has  childhood  ripen'd  into  youth. 
And  fimcy's  dreams  have  fled  from  sober  truth ; 
Her  splendid  fabrics  melting  into  air. 
As  sage  experience  waved  the  wand  of  care  t 
Yet  ttiU  thine  absence  wakes  the  tender  sigh. 
And  the  tear  trembles  in  affection's  ^e  ! 


When  shall  we  meet  again  1— with  (Rowing  xiy, 
Heart«oothing  hope  illumes  bchda  fixtore  daj ; 
Checks  the  sad  thou^t>  beguiles  the   stutipg 

tear. 
And  sLDgs  benignly  still — thai  day  is  neer ! 
She,  with  bright  eye,  and  soul-bewitching  Toioe^ 
Wins  us  to  smQe,  inspires  us  to  rejoice; 
Tells  that  the  hour  approaohee»  to  restore 
Our  cherish'd  wanderer  to  his  home  tmoe  more ; 
Where  sacred  ties  his  manly  worth  endear. 
To  fidth  still  true,  affection  still  sinoere  1 
Then  the  past  woes,  the  future's  dubious  loAy 
In  that  blest  meeting  shall  be  all  forgot ! 
And  joy's  full  radiance  gild  that  sun-bright  hour. 
Though  all  around  th'  impending  storm  should 

lower. 

Now  distant  fiur,  amidst  the  intrepid  hoBt> 
Albion's  firm  sons,  on  Lusitania's  coasts 
(That  gallant  band,  in  countless  dangers  tried. 
Where   glory's  pole-star  beams   their  constant 

guide,) 
Say,  do  thy  thoughts,  my  Brother,  fondly  stray 
To  Cambria's  vales  and  mountains  fiur  away! 
Does  fimcy  oft  in  busy  day-dreams  roam. 
And  paint  the  greeting  that  awaits  at  home? 
Does  memory's  pencil  oft>  in  meUowiog  hoe, 
Dear  social  scenes,  departed  joys  renew; 
In  softer  tints  delighting  to  retrace 
Each  tender  image  and  each  well-known  fiusel 
Yes,  wanderer  1  yes  I  thy  spirit  flies  to  those 
Whose  love,  unaltered,  warm  and  fiuthfiil  g^owa. 

Oh  1   could  that  love,  through  life's  eventfti] 

hours. 
Illume  thy  scenes  and  strew  thy  path  with 

flowers  1 
Perennial  joy  should  harmonise  thy  breast^ 
No  struggle  rend  thee,  and  no  cares  molest ! 
But  though  our  tenderness  can  but  bestow 
The  wish,  the  hope,  the  prayer,  averting  woe^ 
Still  shall  it  live,  with  pure,  unclouded  flame, 
In   storms,   in  sunshine,   fiur  and  near  —  the 

same  1 
Still  dwell  enthroned  within  th'  unvazying  hear^ 
And,  flrm  and  vital,  but  with  life  depart  I 
BronwyUft,  Feb.  8, 1811. 


LINES 

WRTTTBir  IN  THB  MBMOIR8  OW  BLnABBTfl  SMITB. 

0  thou  t  whose  pure,  exalted  mind. 
Lives  Iq  this  record,  fidr  and  bright ; 
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O  thoa  I  whose  blamelefis  life  combined 
Soft  fismale  charmn^  and  grace  refined. 
With  sdenoe  and  with  light  t 
Celestial  maid  1  whose  spirit  soared 

Beyond  this  rtle  of  tears — 
Whose  dear,  enlightened  eye  explored 
The  lore  of  years  ! 

Dan^ter  of  Heaven  1  if  here,  e'en  here. 

The  wing  of  towering  thought  was  thine ; 
U^  on  this  dim  and  mundane  sphere, 
F^air  troth  iUumed  thy  bright  career. 
With  morning-star  divine ; 
How  must  thy  bless*d  ethereal  soul 
Now  kindle  in  her  noon-tide  ray. 
And  hail,  nnfotter'd  by  control. 
The  Fount  of  Day  ! 

Kmk  fluw,  perfai^M^  thy  seraph  eyes, 

X7ndinmi*d  by  doubt,  nor  veiled  by  fear. 
Behold  a  chain  of  wonders  rise — 
Omab  on  the  noon-beam  of  the  skies, 

Transoendant,  pure,  and  clear  1 
ETen  now,  the  fiur,  the  good,  the  true, 

From  mortal  si^^t  conceal'd. 
Bless  in  one  blaze  thy  raptured  view. 
In  hfjtii  reveal'd  1 

If  here  the  lore  of  distant  time. 

And  learning's  flowers,  were  all  thine  owii ; 
How  must  thy  mind  ascend  sublime, 
Hatored  in  heaven's  empyreal  clime, 

To  light  8  unclouded  throne  ! 
Perhaps  e*en  now  thy  kindling  glance 

Each  orb  of  living  fire  explores. 
Darts  o'er  creation's  wide  expanse. 
Admires — adores  1 

Oh  !  if  that  lightning-eye  surveys 

This  daA  and  sublunary  plain ; 
How  must  the  wreath  of  himian  praise 
Fade,  wither,  vanish,  in  thy  gaze, 
So  dim,  so  pale,  so  vain  ! 
How,  like  a  fiiint  and  shadowy  dream. 

Must  quiver  learning's  brightest  ray ; 
While  on  thine  eyes,  with  lucid  stream, 
The  sun  of  glory  pours  his  beam. 
Perfection's  day  1 


[TIm  wmAat  msj  oontnst  then  early  Udm  of  Mrs  ITemAns 
with  tlM  mrtnrar  ooei  on  th»  moim  aobject  by  ProfeHor  Wfl- 
.—Poemt,  ToL  fl.  p.  140-9.] 
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SwEETB  of  the  wild !  that  breathe  and  bloom 
On  this  lone  tower,  this  ivied  ¥rall. 

Lend  to  the  gale  a  rich  perfume, 
And  grace  the  ruin  in  its  fiedL 

Though  doom'd,  remote  from  careless  eye. 

To  smile,  to  flourish,  and  to  die 
In  solitude  sublime, 

Oh  I  ever  may  the  spring  renew. 

Your  balmy  scent  and  glowing  hne, 
To  deck  the  robe  of  time  1 

Breathe,  fragrance  I  breathe  1  enrich  the  air, 
Though  wasted  on  its  wing  unknown  ! 

Blow,  flowerets  !  blow  !  though  vainly  fidr. 
Neglected  and  alone  1 

These  flowers  that  long  withstood  the  blast, 

These  mossy  towers,  are  mouldering  fast^ 
While  Flora's  children  stay — 

To  mantle  o'er  the  lonely  pile, 

To  gild  Destruction  with  a  smile. 
And  beautify  Decay ! 

Sweets  of  the  wild  1  uncultured  blowing, 
Neglected  in  luxuriance  glowing ; 
From  the  dark  ruins  frowning  near, 
Tour  charms  in  brighter  tints  appear. 

And  richer  blush  assimie ; 
You  smile  with  softer  beauty  crown'd. 
Whilst  all  is  desolate  aroimd. 

Like  sunshine  on  a  tomb  t 

Thou  hoary  pile,  majestic  still, 

Memento  of  departed  famo  1 
While  roving  o'er  the  moss-clad  hill, 

I  ponder  on  thine  ancient  name  1 

Hero  Grandeur,  Beauty,  Valour  sleep. 
That  here,  so  oft,  have  shone  supreme ; 

While  Glory,  Honour,  Fancy,  weep 
That  vaniiSh'd  is  the  golden  dream  ! 

Where  are  the  banners,  waving  proud. 
To  kiss  the  summer-gale  of  even — 

All  purple  as  the  morning-cloud. 
All  streaming  to  the  winds  of  heaven  I 

Whore  is  the  harp,  by  rapture  strung 
To  melting  song  or  martial  story  1 

Where  are  the  lays  the  minstrel  sung 
To  loveliness  or  glory  ? 
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Lorn  Echo  of  these  mouldering  walls. 

Lend  to  the  gale  a  rich  perfume, 

To  thee  no  festal  measure  calls ; 

And  grace  the  ruin  in  its  fidll 

No  music  through  the  desert  halls. 

Awakes  thee  to  rejoice  t 

Thus  round  Misfortune's  holy  head. 

How  still  thy  sleep  1  as  death  profound — 

Would  Pity  wreaths  of  honour  ^read. 

As  1^  within  this  lonely  round. 

Like  you,  thus  blooming  on  this  lonely  pila^ 

A  step — a  note — a  whiaperd  dound 

She  seeks  Despair,  with  heaitpreriving  smile ! 

Had  ne'er  aroused  thy  voice  1 

Thou  hear*st  the  zephyr  murmuring;  dying, 

Thou  hear'st  the  foliage  waving,  sighing; 

CUKISTMAS  CAROL. 

But  ne'er  again  shall  harp  or  song, 

These  dark  deserted  courts  along, 

Faib  Gratitude  t  in  strain  sublime, 

Disturb  thy  calm  repose. 

Swell  high  to  heaven  thy  tuneful  leal ; 

The  harp  is  broke,  the  song  is  fled. 

And,  hailing  this  auspicious  time, 

The  voice  is  hush'd,  the  bard  is  dead ; 

Kneel,  Adoration  !  kneel ! 

And  never  shall  thy  tones  repeat 

Or  lofty  strain  or  carol  sweet 

OHOBUS. 

With  plaintive  close  1 

For  lo  !  the  day,  th'  immortal  day. 

When  Mercy's  fbll,  benignant  ray 

Proud  Castle  !  though  the  days  are  flown 

Chased  every  gathering  doud  away. 

When  once  thy  towers  in  glory  shone ; 

And  poured  the  noon  of  lig^t  I 

When  music  through  thy  turrets  rung, 

Rapture  !  be  kindling,  mounting,  glowing 

When  banners  o'er  thy  ramparts  hung, 

While  from  thine  eye  the  tear  is  flowing; 

Though  'midst  thine  arches,  frowning  lone, 

Pure,  warm,  and  bright ! 

Stem  Desolation  rear  his  throne ; 

And  Silence,  deep  and  awful,  roign 

'Twas  on  this  day — oh,  love  divine  I — 

Where  echo'd  once  the  choral  strain ; 

The  Orient  Starts  efiblgence  rose ; 

Yet  oft>  dark  niin  1  hngering  hero, 

Then  waked  the  Mom,  whose  ^ye  benign 

The  Muse  will  hail  thee  with  a  tear ; 

Shall  never,  never  close  ! 

Here  when  the  moonlight^  quivering,  beams, 

And  through  the  fringing  ivy  streams. 

OHOBUS. 

And  softens  every  shade  sublime. 

Messiah  !  be  thy  name  adored. 

And  mellows  every  tint  of  Time — 

Eternal,  high,  redeeming  Lord  ! 

Oh  1  here  shall  Contemplation  love. 

By  grateful  worlds  be  anthems  poux^d — 

Unseen  and  undisturb'd,  to  rove; 

Emanuel  t  Prince  of  Peace  ! 

And  bending  o'er  some  mossy  tomb. 

This  day,  from  heaven's  empyreal  dweUin^ 

Where  Valour  sleeps  or  Beauties  bloom, 

Harp,  lyre,  and  voice,  in  concert  swellinj^ 

Shall  weep  for  Gloiys  transient  day 

Bade  diaoord  cease  ! 

And  Grandeur^s  evanescent  ray ; 

And  listening  to  the  swelling  blast, 

Wake  the  loud  ptean,  tune  the  voice, 

Shall  wake  the  Spirit  of  the  Past~ 

Children  of  heaven  and  sons  of  earth  I 

Call  up  the  forms  of  ages  fled. 

Seraphs  and  men  !  exult,  ngdoe^ 

Of  warriors  and  of  minstrels  dead. 

To  bless  the  Saviour's  birth  ! 

Who  sought  the  field,  who  struck  the  lyre. 

With  all  Ambition's  kindling  fire  1 

OHOBUS. 

Devotion  1  light  thy  purest  fire  1 

Nor  wilt  thou.  Spring  t  refuse  to  breathe 

Transport  1  on  cherab  wing  aspire ! 

Soft  odours  on  this  desert  air; 

Praise  !  wake  to  Him  thy  golden  lyve^ 

Refuse  to  twine  thine  earliest  wreath. 

Strike  every  thrilling  chord  ! 

And  fringe  these  towers  with  garlands  fiedr ! 

While,  at  the  Aik  of  Mercy  kneeling^ 

We  own  thy  grace,  reviving^  healing, 

.  Sweets  of  the  wild,  oh  !  ever  bloom 

Redeemer  1  Lord! 

Unheeded  on  this  ivied  wall ! 
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THB  DOMESTIC  AFFECTIONS. 

Whmvob  axo'thoae  tnnqail  joys  in  mercy  given. 
To  hffxk  the  wildenietB  with  beanm  of  heaven? 
To  aootiie  our  cane,  and  throoj^  the  dond  difibse 
tempei'd  sonahine  and  celestial  hneaf 
pure  delightiH^  ordain'd  on  life  to  throw 
Gleania  of  the  Uiaa  ethereal  natoreaknowl 
8^,  do  th^  grace  Ambition's  regal  throne, 
What  Imeeling  myriads  call  the  world  his  own  1 
Or  dweQ  with  Lozory,  in  ih'  enchanted  bowers 
Where  taste  and  wealth  exert  ereaihe  powers? 

Fkfour^d  of  heaven  1  0  Qenins  1  are  they  thine, 
When  roond  thy  brow  the  wreaths  of  glory  shine ; 
WMIe  zaptoie  gases  on  thy  radiant  way, 
JGdsi  the  bright  realms  of  dear  and  mental  day? 
Ko  I  aacred  joys  I  'tis  yoors  to  dwell  enshrined, 
Most  fimdly  cherish'd,  in  the  purest  mind; 
To  twine  with  flowers  those  loved,  endearing  ties, 
On  eerth  so  sweei— «o  perfect  in  the  ekies  t 

Niuaed  in  ihe  lap  of  solitode  and  shade, 
Hie  Tkdei  smiles^  embosom'd  in  the  glade 
There  sheds  her  spirit  on  the  lonely  gale. 
Gem  of  sedosion  I  treasure  of  the  vale  t 
nma^  fiir  retired  from  life's  tamultaons  road, 
Domestio  Bliss  has  fixed  her  calm  abode 
Where  hallow'd  Innocence  and  sweet  Repose 
May  strew  her  shadowy  path  with  many  a  rose. 
As,  when  dread  thimder  shakes  the  troubled  sky, 
The  dierub,  Infimcy,  can  dose  its  eye. 
And  sweetly  smile,  unconsdous  of  a  tear, 
WfaOe  viewless  angels  wave  their  pinions  near ; 
ThoB,  niiile  around  the  storms  of  Discord  roll, 
Borne  on  resistless  wing  from  pole  to  pole, 
While  War^s  red  lightnings  desolate  the  baU, 
And  thrones  and  empires  in  destruction  Ml ; 
Then  calm  as  evening  on  the  silvery  wave, 
When  the  wind  slumbers  in  the  ocean  cave. 
She  dweUs  unruffled,  in  her  bower  of  rest, 
i70- empire  Home! — her  throne.  Affection's  breast ! 

For  her,  sweet  Nature  wears  her  loveliest  blooms. 
And  softer  sunshine  every  scene  illumes. 
When  Spring  awakes  the  spirit  of  the  breeze. 
Whose  lig^  wing  undulates  the  sleeping  seas ; 
When  Summer,  waving  her  creative  wand, 
Kds  verdure  smile,  and  glowing  life  expand; 
Or  Antomn's  pencil  sheds,  with  magic  trace, 
O^er  fiwling  loveliness,  a  moonlight  grace ; 
Oh !  atiQ  in  her,  throuj^  Nature's  boundless  reign, 
Ko  diarm  is  lost»  no  beauty  blooms  in  vain ; 


While  mental  peace,  o'er  every  prospect  bright^ 
Throws  mellowing  tints  and  harmonising  light  t 
Lo  1  borne  on  douds,  in  rushing  might  sublime^ 
Stem  Winter,  bursting  frt>m  the  polar  dime^ 
Triumphant  waves  his  signal-torch  on  high. 
The  blood-red  meteor  of  the  northern  sky ! 
And  high  through  darkness  rears  his  giant-form. 
His  throne  the  billow,  and  his  flag  the  storm  t 
Yet  then,  when  bloom  and  sunshine  are  no  more. 
And  the  wild  surges  foam  along  the  shore. 
Domestic  Bliss^  thy  heaven  is  still  serene. 
Thy  star  undouded,  and  thy  myrtle  green  1 
Thy  &ne  of  rest  no  raging  storms  invade — 
Sweet  peace  is  thine,  the  sen^h  of  the  shade ! 
Clear  through  the  day,  her  light  around  thee 

glows. 
And  gilds  the  midnight  of  thy  deep  repose  f 
— Hail,  sacred  Home !  where  soft  Affection's  hand 
With  flowers  of  Eden  twines  her  magic  band  1 
Where  pure  and  bright  the  social  ardours  rise. 
Concentring  all  their  holiest  enei^gies  ! — 
When  wasting  toil  has  dimm'd  the  vital  flame, 
And  every  power  deserts  the  sinking  fr-ame. 
Exhausted  nature  still  frt>m  sleep  implores 
The  charm  that  lulls,  the  manna  that  restores  t 
Thus,  when  oppress'd  with  rude,  tumultuous  cares, 
To  thee,  sweet  Home  I  the  fidnting  mind  repairs ; 
Still  to  thy  breast,  a  wearied  pilgrim,  flies. 
Her  ark  of  refuge  from  uncertain  skies  1 

Bower  of  repose  !  when,  torn  from  all  we  love. 
Through  toil  we  struggle,  or  through  distance  rove; 
To  thee  we  turn,  still  faithful,  from  afar — 
Thee,  o\ir  bright  vista  I  thee,  our  magnet-star  I 
And  from  the  martial  field,  the  troubled  sea, 
Unfettered  thought  still  roves  to  bliss  and  thee  ! 

When  ocean-sounds  in  awful  slumber  die. 
No  wave  to  murmur,  and  no  gale  to  sigh ; 
Wide  o'er  the  world  when  Peace  and  Midnight  reign. 
And  the  moon  trembles  on  the  sleeping  main ; 
At  that  still  hour,  the  sailor  wakes  to  keep. 
Midst  the  dead  calm,  the  vigil  of  the  deep  I 
No  gleaming  shores  his  dim  horizon  bound. 
All  heaven — and  sea — and  solitude — aroimd  I 
Then,  frt>m  the  lonely  deck,  the  silent  hdm. 
From  the  wide  grandeur  of  the  shadowy  realm. 
Still  homeward  borne,  his  fimcy  imconfined. 
Leaving  the  worlds  of  ocean  feu*  behind, 
Wings  like  a  meteor-flash  her  swift  career. 
To  the  loved  scenes,  so  distant,  and  so  dear ! 

Lo  !  the  rude  whirlwind  rushes  frt>m  its  cave. 
And  Danger  frowns — ^the  monarch  of  the  wave ! 
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Lo  t  rocks  and  storms  the  striving  bark  repel, 
And  Death  and  Shipwreck  ride  the  foaming  swell  1 

Child  of  the  ocean  !  is  thy  bier  the  suige, 
Thy  grave  the  billow,  and  the  wind  thy  dirge  ? 
Yes  !  thy  long  toil,  thy  weary  conflict  o*er, 
No  storm  shall  wake,  no  perils  rouse  thee  more  ! 
Tet^  in  that  solemn  hour,  that  awful  strife, 
The  struggling  agony  for  death  or  life, 
E'en  then  thy  mind,  embittering  every  pain. 
Retraced  the  image  so  beloved — in  vain  ! 
Still  to  sweet  Home  thy  last  regrets  were  true, 
life's  parting  sigh — the  murmur  of  adieu  I 

Can  war^s  dread  scenes  the  hallow'd  ties  effitcc, 
Each  tender  thought^  each  fond  remembrance 

chase? 
Can  fields  of  carnage,  days  of  toil,  destroy 
The  loved  impression  of  domestic  joy  1 

Te  daylight  dreams !  that  cheer  the  soldier's 
breast, 
In  hostile  climes,  with  spells  benign  and  blest, 
Soothe  his  brave  heart,  and  shed  your  glowing  ray 
O'er  the  long  march  through  Desolation's  way ; 
Oh  !  still  ye  bear  him  from  th'  ensanguined  plain, 
Armour^s  bright  flash,  and  Victory's  choral  strain, 
To  that  loved  Home  where  pure  aflection  glows, 
That  shrine  of  bliss  I  asylum  of  repose  ! 
When  all  is  hush'd — the  rage  of  combat  past, 
And  no  dread  war-note  swells  the  moaning  blast; 
When  the  warm  throb  of  many  a  heart  is  o'er. 
And  many  an  eye  is  closed  to  wake  no  more ; 
Lull'd  by  the  night-wind,  pillowed  on  the  groimd, 
(The  dewy  deathbed  of  his  comrades,  round  !) 
While  o'er  the  slain  the  tears  of  midnight  weep. 
Faint  with  feitigue,  he  sinks  in  slumbers  deep  ! 
E'en  then,  soft  visions,  hovering  round,  portray 
The  cherish'd  forms  that  o'er  his  bosom  sway ; 
He  sees  fond  transport  light  each  beaming  fiico. 
Meets  the  warm  teardrop  and  the  long  embrace ! 
While  the  sweet  welcome  vibrates  through  his 

heart, 
"Hail,  weary  soldier ! — never  more  to  part !" 

And  lo  !  at  last,  released  from  every  toil. 
He  comes  ! — ^the  wanderer  views  his  native  soil ! 
Then  the  bright  raptures  words  can  never  speak 
Flash  in  his  eye  and  mantle  o'er  his  cheek  I 
Then  Love   and    Friendship,  whose    unceasing 

prayer 
Implored  for  him  each  guardian-spirif  s  care ; 
Who,  for  his  &te,  through  sorrow's  lingering  year, 
Had  proved  each  thrilling  pulse  of  hope  and  fear; 


In  that  blest  moment,  all  the  past  foi^get — 
Hours  of  suspense  and  vigils  of  regret ' 

And  oh !  for  him,  the  child  of  rude  alarms. 
Reared  by  stem  danger  in  the  school  of  arms  ! 
How  sweet  to  change  the  war^ong's  pealipg  note 
For  woodland-sounds  in  summer  air  that  float ! 
Through  valesofpeaoe,  o'ermountain  wilds  to  roam, 
Andbreathehis  native  galeae  thatwhiaper — 'Home  f 

Hail,  sweet  endearments  of  domestic  tiei^ 
Charms  of  existence  1  angel  sympathies  I 
Though  Pleasure  smile,  a  soft  Circassian  queen ! 
And  guide  her  votaries  through  a  fiuzy  scenes 
Where  sylphid  forms  beguile  their  vernal  hoon 
With  mirth  and  music  in  Arcadian  bowers ; 
Though  gazing  nations  hail  the  fiery  car 
That  beurs  the  Son  of  Conquest  from  b&t. 
While  Fame's  loud  psan  bids  his  heart  rejoice, 
And  every  life-pulse  vibrates  to  her  voice ; — 
Yet  frx>m  your  source  alone,  in  mases  bri^t^ 
Flows  the  full  current  of  serene  delight  I 

On  Freedom's  wing,  that  eveiy  wild  explores^ 
Through  realms  of  space,  th'  aspiring  eagle  aoan ! 
Darts  o'er  the  clouds,  exulting  to  admirei, 
Meridian  glory — on  her  throne  of  fire  I 
Bird  of  the  Sun  1  his  keen  unwearied  gaze 
Hails  the  full  noon,  and  triumphs  in  the  blaee ; 
But  soon,  descending  frx>m  his  height  sublime^ 
Day's  burning  foimt,  and  light's  empyreal  dime^ 
Once  more  he  speeds  to  joys  more  calmly  blest;, 
Midst  the  dear  inmates  of  his  lonely  nest  I 


Thus  Gk)nius,  mounting  on  his  bright 
Through  the  wide  regions  of  the  mental  sphere, 
And  proudly  waving  in  his  gifted  hand, 
O'er  Fancy's  worlds,  Invention's  plastic  wand. 
Fearless  and  firm,  with  lightning-eye  surveys 
The  clearest  heaven  of  intellectual  rays  t 
Yet,  on  his  course  though  loftiest  hopes  attend. 
And  kindling  raptures  aid  him  to  ascend, 
(While  in  his  mind,  with  high-bom  grandeur 

fiwight, 
Dilate  the  noblest  energies  of  thought ;) 
Still,  frt>m  the  bliss,  ethereal  and  refined. 
Which  crowns  the  soarings  of  triumphant  mind. 
At  length  he  fiies,  to  that  serene  retreat^ 
Where  calm  and  pure  the  mild  affections  meet ; 
Embosom'd  there,  to  feel  and  to  impart 
The  softer  pleasures  of  the  social  heart ! 

Ah  1  weep  for  those;,  deserted  and  forlorn* 
From  every  tie  by  &te  relentless  torn ; 
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e,  on  the  barren  coast,  the  lonely  isle, 

ufd  with  no  step,  nncheer^d  by  human  smile, 

eartock  and  fiiint  the  ship-wreck'd  wanderer 

stand, 
me  the  dim  eye,  and  lift  the  suppliant  hand  ! 
q)bre  with  firuitlees  gaze  the  billowy  main, 
3d  weep— and  pray — and  linger — ^but  in  vain  1 

Thenoe,  roving  wild  through  many  a  depth  of 

ihade, 
liere  Toioe  ne'er  echo'd,  footstep  never  stray  d, 
e  fondly  seeks,  o*er  cli£b  and  deserts  rude, 
mntB  of  mankind  midst  realms  of  solitude  1 
ad  pauses  ofl;  and  sadly  hears  alone 
le  wood's  deep  sig^  the  surge  s  distant  moan  ! 
1  else  is  hush'd  t  so  silent,  so  profound, 
(if  some  viewless  power,  presiding  round, 
ith  mystic  spell,  unbroken  by  a  breath, 
id  ^xread  for  ages  the  repose  of  death ! 
1 !  still  the  wanderer,  by  the  boundless  deep, 
T»  bat  to  watch — and  watches  but  to  weep  ! 
I  aees  no  sail  in  &int  perspective  rise, 
is  the  dread  loneliness  of  sea  and  skies ! 
r  from  his  cherish'd  firiends,  his  native  shore, 
nidi'd  fix>m  being — to  return  no  more ; 
lere  must  he  die  I — ^within  that  circling  wave, 
lat  lonely  isle — ^his  prison  and  his  grave  ! 

Lo !  through  the  waste,  the  wilderness  of  snows, 

lih  Minting  step,  Siberia's  exile  goes  ! 

nnelesB  and  sad,  o'er  many  a  polar  wild, 

bere  beam,  or  flower,  or  verdure  never  smiled ; 

bere  hoei  and  silence  hold  their  despot-reign, 

id  bind  existence  in  eternal  chain  ! 

ild  of  the  desert !  pilgrim  of  the  gloom  ! 

rk  is  the  path  which  leads  thee  to  the  tomb  ! 

nie  on  thy  &ded  cheek  the  arctic  air 

ngeals  ihe  bitter  teardrop  of  despair  ! 

i  not  that  &te  condemns  thy  closing  day 

that  stem  clime  to  shed  its  parting  ray ; 

\  that  fidr  nature's  loveliness  and  light 

more  shall  beam  enchantment  on  thy  sight ; 

!  not  for  this — fu*,  fiu*  beyond  relief, 

p  in  thy  bosom  dwells  the  hopeless  grief; 

that  no  friend  of  kindred  heart  is  there, 

woes  to  mitigate,  thy  toils  to  share ; 
t  no  mild  soother  fondly  shall  assuage 

B;tormy  trials  of  thy  lingering  age ; 
smile  of  tenderness,  with  angel  power, 

the  dread  pongs  of  dissolution's  hour ; 
Hue  alone,  despair,  a  withering  guest, 
an  thy  brow,  and  cankers  in  thy  breast  t 
!  there,  e'en  there,  in  that  tremendous  clime, 
desert  grandeur  frowns  in  pomp  sublime ; 


Where  winter  triumphs,  through  the  polar  nighty 
In  all  his  wild  magnificence  of  might ; 
E'en  there,  affection's  hallow'd  spell  might  pour 
The  light  of  heaven  around  th'  inclement  shore  I 
And,  like  the  vales  with  gloom  and  sunshine 

graced. 
That  smQe,  by  circling  F^^renees  embraced. 
Teach  the  pure  heart  with  vital  fires  to  glow. 
E'en  'midst  the  world  of  solitude  and  snow ! 
The  halcyon's  charm,  thus  dreaming  fictions  fioign, 
With  mystic  power  could  tranquilUse  the  main ; 
Bid  the  loud  wind,  the  mountain  billow  sleep. 
And  peace  and  silence  brood  upon  the  deep  I 

And  thus,  Affection,  can  thy  voice  compose 
The  stormy  tide  of  passions  and  of  woes ; 
Bid  every  throb  of  wUd  emotion  cease. 
And  lull  misfortune  in  the  arms  of  peace  1 

Oh  I  mark  yon  drooping  form,  of  aged  mien. 
Wan,  yet  resign'd,  and  hopeless,  yet  serene  ! 
Long  ere  victorious  time  had  sought  to  chase 
The  bloom,  the  smile,  that  once  illumed  his  face, 
That  faded  eye  was  dimm*d  with  many  a  care, 
Those  waving  locks  were  silver'd  by  despair  I 
Tet  filial  love  can  pour  the  sovereign  balm, 
Assuage  his  pangs,  his  wounded  spirit  calm  ! 
He,  a  sad  emigrant !  condemn'd  to  roam 
In  life's  pale  autimm  frx>m  his  ruin'd  home. 
Has  borne  the  shock  of  Peril's  darkest  wave, 
Where  joy — and  hope — and  fortune — found  a 

grave  1 
'Twas  his  to  see  Destruction's  fiercest  band 
Rush,  like  a  Typhon,  on  his  native  land. 
And  roll  triimiphant  on  their  blasted  way. 
In  fire  and  blood,  the  deluge  of  dismay  ! 
Unequal  combat  raged  on  many  a  plain, 
And  patriot-valour  waved  the  sword  in  vain  ! 
Ah  !  gallant  exile  !  nobly,  long,  he  bled, 
Long  braved  the  tempest  gathering  o'er  his  head  ! 
Till  all  was  lost  1  and  horror's  darken'd  eye 
Roused  the  stem  spirit  of  despair  to  die  ! 

Ah  !  gallant  exile  I  in  the  storm  that  roU'd 
Far  o'er  his  coimtry,  rushing  uncontroll'd. 
The  fiowers  that  graced  his  path  with  loveliest 

bloom, 
Tom  by  the  blast,  were  scatter'd  on  the  tomb  ! 
When  carnage  burst,  exulting  in  the  strife. 
The  bosom  ties  that  boimd  his  soid  to  life, 
Tet  one  was  spared  !  and  she,  whose  filial  smile 
Can  soothe  his  wanderings  and  his  tears  beguile, 
E'en  then  could  temper,  with  divine  relief, 
The  wild  deliritim  of  unboimded  grief; 
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And,  whispering  peace,  conceal  with  duteous  art 
Her  own  deep  sorrows  in  her  inmost  heart ! 
And  now,  though  time,  subduing  eyeiy  trace, 
Has  meUov^d  all,  he  netfer  can  erate  ; 
Oft  will  the  wanderer^s  tears  in  silence  flow, 
Still  sadly  faithful  to  remembered  woe  ! 
Then  she,  who  feels  a  fikther^s  pang  alone, 
(Still  fondly  struggling  to  suppress  her  own,) 
With  anxious  tenderness  is  oyer  nigh. 
To  chase  the  image  that  awakes  the  sigh  1 
Her  angel-voice  his  Bsiinting  soul  can  raise 
To  brighter  visions  of  celestial  days  t 
And  speak  of  realms,  where  Virtue's  wing  shall  soar 
On  eagle-plume — ^to  wonder  and  adore ; 
And  firiends,  divided  here,  shall  meet  at  last, 
Unite  their  kindred  souls — and  smile  on  all  the 
past  t 

Yes !  we  may  hope  that  nature's  deathless  ties, 
Renewed,  refined,  shall  triumph  in  the  skies  ! 
Heart^oothing  thought  I  whose  loved,  consoling 

powers 
With  seraph-dreams  can  gild  reflection's  hours. 
Oh !  still  be  near,  and  brightening  through  the 

gloom. 
Beam  and  ascend !  the  day-star  of  the  tomb  ! 
And  smile  for  those,  in  sternest  ordeals  proved, 
Those  lonely  hearts,  bereft  of  all  they  loved. 

Lo !  by  the  coucJi  where  pain  and  chill  disease 
In  every  vein  the  ebbing  life-blood  fireeze ; 
Where  youth  is  taught,  by  stealing,  slow  decay. 
Life's  closing  lesson — in  its  dawning  day ; 
Where  beauty's  rose  is  withering  ere  its  prime. 
Unchanged  by  sorrow  and  imsoil'd  by  time ; 
There,  bending  still,  with  fix'd  and  sleepless  eye, 
There,  from  her  child,  the  mother  learns  to  die ; 
Explores,  with  fearful  gaze,  each  mournful  trace 
Of  lingering  sickness  in  the  faded  &ce ; 
Through  the  sad  night,  when  every  hope  is  fled. 
Keeps  her  lone  vigil  by  the  sufferer^s  bed ; 
And  starts  each  mom,  as  deeper  marks  dedaro 
The  spoiler^s  hand— the  blight  of  death  is  there  ! 
He  comes  !  now  feebly  in  the  exhausted  frame. 
Slow,  languid,  quivering,  bums  the  vital  flame ; 
From  the  glazed  eye-ball  sheds  its  parting  ray — 
Dim,  transient  spark,  that  fluttering  &des  away  ! 
Faint  beats  the  hovering  pulse,  the  trembling  heart ; 
Yet  fond  existence  lingers  ere  she  part ! 

'Tis  past  I  the  struggle  and  the  pong  are  o'er, 
And  life  shall  throb  with  agony  no  more ; 
While  o'er  the  wasted  form,  the  features  pale. 
Death's  awful  shadows  throw  theur  silvery  veiL 


Departed  spirit  I  on  this  earthly  sphere 
Thouc^  poignant   suffering  marked  thy  abort 

career. 
Still  could  maternal  love  beguile  thy  woes, 
And  hush  thy  sighs — an  angel  of  repose  ! 

But  who  may  charm  her  sleepless  pang  to  rest^ 
Or  draw  the  thorn  that  rankles  in  her  breast! 
And,  while  she  bends  in  silence  o'er  thy  bier. 
Assuage  the  grie(  too  heart-sick  for  a  tearl 
Visions  of  hope  in  loveliest  hues  array'd. 
Fair  scenes  of  bliss  by  fitncy^s  hand  portnj'd  f 
And  were  ye  doom'd  with  felse,  illusive  smile, 
With  flattering  promise,  to  enchant  awhile  1 
And  are  ye  vanish'd,  never  to  return. 
Set  in  the  darkness  of  the  mouldering  urn  1 
Will  no  bright  hour  departed  joys  restore  1 
Shall  the  sad  parent  meet  her  child  no  more  1 
Behold  no  more  the  soul-illumined  &ce, 
The  expressive  smile,  the  animated  grace ! 
Must  the  fiEur  blossom,  withered  in  the  tomb^ 
Revive  no  more  in  loveliness  and  bloom  1 
Descend,  blest  fisdth !  dispel  the  hopeless  care. 
And  chase  the  gathering  phantoms  of  de^udr ; 
Tell  that  the  flower,  transplanted  in  its  mora. 
Enjoys  bright  Eden,  freed  from  every  thoni ; 
Expands  to  milder  suns,  and  softer  dews, 
The  full  perfection  of  immortal  hues ; 
Tell,  that  when  mounting  to  her  native  skica, 
By  death  released,  the  parent  spirit  flies ; 
There  shall  the  child,  in  anguish  mourn'd  so  long^ 
With  rapture  hail  her  midst  the  cherub  throng, 
And  guide  her  pinion  on  exulting  flighty 
Through  gloiy's  boundless  realms;,  and  worlds  of 
living  light. 

Ye  gentle  spirits  of  departed  friends  ! 
If  e'er  on  earth  your  buoyant  wing  descends ; 
If,  with  benignant  care,  ye  linger  near. 
To  guard  the  objects  in  existence  dear ; 
If,  hovering  o'er,  ethereal  band  1  ye  view 
The  tender  sorrows,  to  your  memory  true ; 
Oh  !  in  the  musing  hoiur,  at  midnight  deep. 
While  for  joar  loss  affection  wakes  to  weep ; 
While  eveiy  sound  in  hallowed  stillness  lies. 
But  the  low  murmiur  of  her  plaintive  sighs ; 
Oh  t  then,  amidst  that  holy  calm  be  near. 
Breathe  your  light  whisper  softly  in  her  ear ; 
With  secret  spells  her  wounded  mind  compose. 
And  chase  the  fiuthfbl  tear— for  you  that  flows : 
Be  near — ^when  moonlight  spreads  the  chann  you 

loved 
O'er  scenes  where  once  your  earthly  footstep 

roved. 
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"hen,  while  she  wanden  o'er  the  sparkling  dew, 
luoogh  glens  and  wood-paths,  onoe  endcar'd 

by  you, 
ind  fondly  lingers  In  your  fiiTourite  bowers, 
ind  pflases  oft,  recalling  f onner  hours ; 
"hen  wETe  your  pinion  o*er  each  well-known  vale, 
loift  in  the  moonbeam,  sigh  upon  the  gale ; 
id  your  wild  symphonies  remotely  swell, 
ioTM  by  the  summer-wind  from  grot  and  dell ; 
Jtd touch  your^iewless  harps,  and  soothe  her  soul 
Tith  soft  enehantments  and  divine  control  I 
«  DMr,  sweet  guardians  !  watch  her  sacred  rest, 
rhffi  Shunber  folds  her  in  his  magic  vest; 
Joimd  her,  smiling;  let  your  forms  arise, 
fltom'd  in  dreams,  to  bless  her  mental  eyes ; 
&oe  the  memoiy  of  your  last  feurewell — 
f  glowing  joysi,  of  radiant  prospects  tell ; 
be  sweet  oonmiunion  of  the  past  renew, 
enring  former  scenes,  arrayed  in  softer  hue. 

Be  near  when  death,  in  virtue's  brightest  hour, 

iUb up  each  pan^^  and  summons  all  his  power; 

h !  then,  tranaoending  Eancy's  loveliest  dream, 

Imo  lei  your  forms  unveil'd  around  her  beam ; 

ben  waft  the  vision  of  unclouded  lights 

•  boztt  of  glory,  on  her  closing  sight ; 

^ake  from  the  haip  of  heaven  th'  immortal  strain, 

0  hush  the  final  agonies  of  pain ; 

^ith  xaptore's  flame  the  parting  soul  illume, 

Ddsnile  triumphant  through  the  shadowy  gloom ! 

b !  still  be  near,  when,  darting  into  day, 

b'  exalting  spirit  leaves  her  bonds  of  clay ; 

i  joois  to  guide  her  fluttering  wings  on  high 

er  many  a  world,  ascending  to  the  sky ; 

lOB  let  your  presence,  once  her  earthly  joy, 

wagh  dimm'd  with  tears  and  clouded  with  alloy, 

Dw  fonn  her  bliss  on  that  celestial  shore 

bere  death  shall  sever  kindred  hearts  no  more. 

Tee !  in  the  noon  of  that  Elysian  dime, 
Tond  the  sphere  of  anguish,  death,  or  time ; 
here  mind's  bright  eye,  with  renovated  fire, 
ill  beam  on  glories  never  to  expire ; 
1 1  there  th'  illumined  soul  may  fondly  trust, 
m  pore,  more  i)erfect»  rising  from  the  dust, 
)08e  mild  affections!,  whose  consoling  light 
eds  the  soft  moonbeam  on  terrestrial  night, 
Mimed,  ennohled,  shall  for  ever  glow, 
ilting  r^yture — ^not  assuaging  woe  ! 


TO  MR  EDWABDS,  THE  HABPER   OF 

CONWAY. 

[Some  of  the  happleft  cbja  the  yoimg  poeteee  ever  paaeed 
were  during  ooeealonal  viaiU  to  eraoe  Mends  at  Conwaj,  where 
the  cfaarme  of  the  scenery,  oombining  aU  that  is  moet  beauti- 
ftil  tai  wood,  water,  and  min,  are  mffident  to  iniplre  the  most 
prosaic  temperanrant  with  a  certain  degree  of  enthnslasm ; 
and  it  may  therefore  well  be  suppoeed  how  fervently  a  socd 
constitated  Uke  bars  would  worship  Nature  at  so  fitting  a 
shrine.  With  that  happy  versatility  which  was  at  aU  times  a 
leading  characteristio  of  her  mind,  she  would  now  enter  with 
diild-Uke  playftilnesB  into  the  enjoyments  of  a  mountain 
scramble,  or  a  pio-nic  water  party,  the  gayest  of  the  merry 
band,  of  whom  some  are  now,  Uke  herself,  laid  low,  some  fiur 
away  in  foreign  lands,  sraoe  dianged  by  sorrow,  and  all  by 
time ;  and  then,  in  graver  mood,  dream  away  hours  of  pen- 
sive contemplation* amidst  the  gray  ruins  of  that  noblest  of 
Welih  castles,  standing,  as  it  then  did,  in  solitary  grandeur, 
unapproached  by  bridge  or  causeway,  flinging  its  broad  shadow 
across  the  tributary  waves  which  washed  its  regal  walls.  Theee 
lovely  scenes  never  ceased  to  retain  their  hold  over  the  imagi- 
nation of  her  whose  youthfU  muse  had  so  oftm  ceMnated 
their  praises.  Her  peculiar  admiration  of  Mrs  Joanna 
Baillie's  play  of  Ethwald  was  always  pleasingly  associated 
with  the  recollection  of  her  having  first  read  it  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Conway  Castle.  At  Conway,  too,  she  first  made 
acquaintance  with  the  lively  and  graphic  Chronides  of  the 
chivalrous  Froissart,  whose  inspiring  pages  never  lost  their 
place  in  her  fisvonr.  Her  own  little  poem,  **  The  Ruin  and 
its  Flowers,"  which  will  be  found  amongst  the  earlier  pieces 
in  the  present  collection,  was  written  on  an  excursion  to  the 
old  fortress  of  Dyganwy,  the  remidns  of  which  are  situated 
on  a  bold  promontory  near  the  entrance  of  the  river  Conway ; 
and  whoie  ivied  waUs,  now  Cut  mouldering  into  oblivion,  onoe 
bore  their  part  bravely  in  the  defence  of  Wales;  and  are 
further  endeared  to  the  lovers  of  song  and  teadition  as  having 
echoed  the  complaints  of  the  captive  Elphin,  and  resounded 
to  the  harp  of  Taliesin.  A  scarcely  degenerate  representative 
of  that  gifted  bard  ^  had,  at  the  time  now  alluded  to,  hia 
appropriate  dwelling-place  at  Conway ;  but  hia  strains  have 
long  been  silenced,  and  there  now  remain  few,  indeed,  on 
whom  the  Dmidical  mantle  has  (alien  so  worthily.  In  the 
days  when  his  playing  was  heard  by  one  so  fitted  to  enjoy  its 
originality  and  beauty, 

*'  Th«  minitr*!  wm  infirm  mad  old ;  ** 
but  his  inspiration  liad  not  yet  forsalcen  him ;  and  the  follow- 
ing Unes  (written  in  1811)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  magic 
power  he  still  knew  how  to  ezerciae  over  the  feelings  of  his 
auditors.] 

MiNSTBEL  !  whose  gifted  hand  can  bring 
Life,  rapture,  soul,  from  every  string ; 
And  wake,  like  bards  of  former  time, 
The  spirit  of  the  harp  sublime ; — 
Oh  !  still  prolong  the  var3ring  strain  ! 
Oh  I  touch  th'  enchanted  chords  again  ! 

1  Mr  Edwards,  the  Harper  of  Conway,  as  he  was  generally 
called,  had  been  blind  from  his  birth,  and  was  endowed  with 
that  extraordinary  musical  genius  by  which  persons  suffering 
under  such  a  visitation  are  not  unfrequently  indemnified. 
From  the  respectability  of  his  drcomstances,  be  was  not 
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Thine  is  the  charm,  suspending  care, 
The  heayenly  swell,  the  dying  close. 
The  cadence  melting  into  air, 
That  lulls  each  passion  to  repose ; 
While  transport^  lost  in  silence  near. 
Breathes  all  her  language  in  a  tear. 

Exult,  0  Cambria  I — ^now  no  more 
With  sighs  thy  slai]ghter*d  bards  deplore : 
What  though  Plinlimmon*s  misty  brow 
And  Mona's  woods  be  silent  now, 
Tet  can  thy  Conway  boast  a  strain 
Uniivall'd  in  thy  proudest  reign. 

For  Qenius,  with  divine  control. 
Wakes  the  bold  chord  neglected  long. 
And  pours  Expression's  glowing  soul 
O'er  the  wild  Harp,  renown'd  in  song ; 
And  Inspiration,  hovering  round. 
Swells  the  full  enei^es  of  sound. 

Now  Qrandeur,  pealing  in  the  tone. 
Could  rouse  the  warrior's  Irinf^liTig  fire, 
And  now,  'tis  like  the  breeze's  moan. 
That  murmurs  o'er  th'  Eolian  lyre : 
As  if  some  sylph,  with  viewless  wing. 
Were  sighing  o'er  the  magic  string. 

Long,  long,  &ir  Conway  1  boast  the  skill 
That  soothes,  inspires,  commands,  at  will ! 
And  oh  !  while  rapture  hails  the  lay. 
Far  distant  be  the  closing  day. 
When  Genius,  Taste,  again  shall  weep. 
And  Cambria's  Harp  lie  hush'd  in  sleep  ! 


EPITAPH   ON   MR  W- 


A  CSUBBRATSD  MINKRALOOIST.^ 


Stop,  passenger  !  a  wondrous  tale  to  list — 
Here  lies  a  fietmous  Mineralogist 


called  upon  to  ezerdie  his  taleiits  with  aoy  vtow  to  remaner- 
atlon.  He  pbyed  to  delight  himaelf  and  othen;  and  the 
innocent  complacency  with  wlilch  lie  enjoyed  the  ecstadei 
called  forth  by  hit  ildll,  and  the  degree  of  appreciation  with 
which  he  regarded  himielf,  as  in  a  manner  consecrated,  by 
bdng  nude  the  depodtaxy  of  a  direct  gift  from  Heaven,  were 
as  fiir  as  possIUe  remoted  from  any  of  the  common  modifica* 
tions  of  vanity  or  self-conceit. 

I  **  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  Conway,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  introduce  two  little  pieces  of  a  vary  diflinent  character  from 
the  foregoing,  [Lines  to  Mr  Edward  the  Harper,]  which 
were  written  at  the  same  phtce,  three  or  four  yean  afterwards, 
and  win  serve  as  a  proof  of  that  versatility  of  talent  before 
alhided  to.  As  may  easily  be  supposed,  they  were  never  in- 
t«nded  for  publication,  but  were  merely  a  Jni  dTesprtt  of  the 
moment,  in  good-humoured  raillery  of  the  inde&tigabto  leal 
and  perseverance  of  one  of  the  party  in  his  geological  re- 
warehes."— Ifowtf^r,  p.  SO. 


Famous  indeed  I  such  traces  of  his  power. 
He's  left  from  Penmaenbach  to  Penmaenmawr, 
Such  caves,  and  chasms,  and  fissures  in  the  rocks. 
His  works  resemble  those  of  earthquake  shocks ; 
And  future  ages  very  much  may  wonder 
What  mighty  giant  rent  the  hills  asunder. 
Or  whether  Lucifer  himself  had  ne'er 
Qone  with  his  crew  to  play  at  foot-ball  there. 

His  fossils,  flints,  and  spars,  of  every  hue. 
With  him,  good  reader^  here  lie  buried  too- 
Sweet  specimens  1  which,  toiling  to  obtain. 
He  split  huge  difi&y  like  so  much  wood,  in  twain. 
We  knew,  so  great  the  fuss  he  made  about  them, 
Alive  or  dead,  he  ne'er  would  rest  without  them; 
So,  to  secure  soft  slumber  to  his  bonesi, 
We  paved  his  grave  with  all  his  fiivourite  stones. 
His  much-loved  hammer's  resting  by  his  side ; 
Each  hand  contains  a  shell-fish  petrified : 
His  mouth  a  piece  of  pudding^tone  incloses. 
And  at  his  feet  a  lump  of  coal  reposes : 
S\ire  he  was  bom  beneath  some  lucky  planet! — 
His  very  cofi&n-plate  is  made  of  granite. 

Weep  not,  good  reader  !  he  is  truly  blest 
Amidst  chalcedony  and  quartz  to  rest : 
Weep  not  for  him  1  but  envied  be  his  doom. 
Whose  tomb,  though  small,  for  all  he  loved  had 

room : 
And,  O  ye  rocks  I — schist,  gneiss,  whate*er  ye  he, 
Ye  varied  strata  ! — ^namos  too  hard  for  me — 
Sing,  "  Oh,  be  joyful  1 "  for  your  direst  foe 
By  death's  fell  hammer  is  at  length  laid  low. 

Ne'er  on  your  spoils  again  shall  W riot. 

Clear  up  your  cloudy  brows,  and  rest  in  quiet — 
He  sleeps — ^no  longer  planning  hostile  actions. 
As  cold  as  any  of  his  petrifactions ; 
Enshrined  in  specimens  of  eveiy  hue. 
Too  tranquil  e'en  to  dream,  ye  rocks,  of  you. 


EPITAPH 

ON  THS  HAMMER  Or  THK  ArORKaAID  MmBHAUWIST. 

Here  in  the  dust,  its  strange  adventures  o'er, 
A  hammer  rests,  that  ne'er  knew  rest  before. 
Released  from  toil,  it  slumbers  by  the  side 
Of  one  who  oft  its  temper  sorely  tried ; 
No  day  e'er  pass'd,  but  in  some  desperate  strife 
He  risk'd  the  &ithful  hammer^s  limbs  and  life : 
Now  laying  siege  to  some  old  limestone  wall. 
Some  rock  now  battering,  proof  to  cannon-ball 
Now  scaling  heights  like  Alps  or  Pyrenees, 
Perhaps  a  flint,  perhaps  a  slate  to  seize  ; 
But,  if  a  piece  of  copper  met  his  eyes, 
He'd  mount  a  precipice  that  touch'd  the  skies* 
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cl  bring  down  lumps  so  precious,  and  bo  many, 
i  sore  they  almost  would  have  made — a  penny  ! 
ink,  when  such  deeds  as  these  were  daily  done, 
bat  feaifixl  risks  this  hammer  must  have  run. 
^  to  say  truth,  its  praise  deserves  to  shine 
I  lays  more  lofty  and  more  &med  than  mine : 
ti  1  that  in  strains  which  ne'er  should  be  forgot> 
B  deeds  were  blazon'd  forth  by  Walter  Scott ! 
W  should  its  name  with  his  be  closely  link'd, 
jid  live  till  every  mineral  were  extinct. 
lise,  epic  bards  !  be  yours  the  ample  field — 

Sd  W ^"s  hammer  match  Achilles'  shield  : 

Ls  for  my  muse,  the  chaos  of  her  brain^ 
tench  for  specimens  of  wit  in  vain ; 
lien  let  me  cease  ignoble  rhymes  to  stammer, 
Lnd  seek  some  theme  less  arduous  than  the  ham- 
mer; 
iemembering  well,  "  what  perils  do  environ  " 
?(Hiiaa  or  "  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron." 


IIOLOGUE  TO  THE  POOR  GENTLEMAN, 

lurraroKD  to  bb  rmnwonuMO  by  thb  orricBRS  or  thb 
34th  rboimbwt  at  clonmkl.^ 

EKtar  Captain  Gbobob  Brownk,  in  the  character  c^ 
Corporal  Foss. 

o-HiGHT,  kind  friends,  at  your  tribunal  here, 
ands  **  The  Poor  Qentleman,"  with  many  a  fear ; 
]ice  well  he  knows,  whoe  er  may  judge  his  cause, 
hat  Poverty's  no  title  to  applause, 
enius  or  Wit,  pray,  who'll  admire  or  quote, 
all  their  drapery  be  a  threadbare  coat  ? 
lio,  in  a  world  where  all  is  bought  and  sold, 
irfs  a  man's  worth — except  his  worth  in  gold  ? 
Tioll  greet  poor  Merit  if  she  lacks  a  dinner  ! 
ence,  starving  saint,  but  welcome,  wealthy  sinner ! 
*ay  with  Poverty  !  let  none  receive  her, 
i^e  bears  contagion  as  a  plague  or  fever ; 
Bony,  and  gaunt,  and  grim  " — ^like  jaimdiced  eyes, 
iscolouring  all  within  her  sphere  that  lies. 
Poor  Gentleman  ! "  and  by  poor  soldiers,  too  ! 
h,  matchless  impudence  !  without  a  sous  ! 
1  scenes,  in  actors  poor,  and  what  far  worse  is, 
^ith  heads,  perhaps,  as  empty  as  their  purses, 
ow  shall  they  dare  at  such  a  bar  appear  ? 
Iiat  are  their  tactics  and  manoeuvres  here  ? 

While  thoughts  Uke  these  come  rushing  o'er 

our  mind, 
li !  may  we  still  indulgence  hope  to  find  ! 
nve  sons  of  Erin  !  whose  distinguished  name 
Qoes  with  such  brilliance  in  the  page  of  Fame, 

^  tbeKTcnea  were  written  aboat  the  same  time  as  the  pre- 
^  hnmarout  epit^iha. 


And  you,  &ir  daughters  of  the  Emerald  Isle  I 
View  our  weak  efforts  with  approving  smile  ! 
School'd  in  rough  camps,  and  still  disdaining  art» 
111  can  the  soldier  act  a  borrowed  part ; 
The  march,  the  skirmish,  in  this  warlike  age^ 
Are  his  rehearsals,  and  the  field  his  stage ; 
His  theatre  is  found  in  every  land. 
Where  wave  the  ensigns  of  a  hostile  band : 
Place  him  in  danger's  front — ^he  recks  not  where — 
Be  your  own  Wellington  his  prompter  there. 
And  on  that  stage  he  trusts,  with  fearM  mien. 
Hell  act  his  part  in  gloiys  tragic  scene. 
Tet  here,  though  friends  are  gaily  marshall'd 

round. 
And  from  bright  eyes  alone  he  dreads  a  wound. 
Here,  though  in  ambush  no  sharpshooter^s  wile 
Aima  at  his  breast,  save  hid  in  beauty's  snule ; 
Though  all  imused  to  pause,  to  doubt,  to  fear. 
Yet  his  heart  sinks,  his  courage  &ils  him  here. 
No  scenic  pomp  to  him  its  aid  supplies, 
No  stage  effect  of  glittering  pageantries  : 
No,  to  your  kindness  he  must  look  alone 
To  realise  the  hope  he  dares  not  own ; 
And  trusts,  since  here  he  meets  no  cynic  eye, 
His  wish  to  please  may  claim  indemnity. 

And  why  despair,  indulgence  when  we  crave 
From  Erin's  sons,  the  generous  and  the  brave  1 
Theirs  the  high  spirit,  and  the  liberal  thought, 
Kind,  warm,  sincere,  with  native  candour  fraught ; 
Still  has  the  stranger,  in  their  social  isle. 
Met  the  frank  welcome  and  the  cordial  smile. 
And  well  their  hearts  can  share,  though  imexpress'd. 
Each  thought,  each  feeling,  of  the  soldier^s  breast 

[As,  in  the  present  collected  edition  of  the  writings  of  Mrs 
Hemans,  chronological  arrangement  has  been  for  the  first 
time  strictly  attended  to,  a  selection  from  her  Juvenile  com- 
positions has  been  given,  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  curiosity — ^for 
her  real  career  as  an  authoress  cannot  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced before  the  publication  of  the  section  which  immedi- 
ately follows. 

In  a  very  general  pohit  of  view,  the  intellectual  history  of 
Mrs  Hemans'  mind  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate eras — the  first  of  which  may  be  termed  the  ckusical,  and 
comprehends  the  productions  of  her  pen,  fit>m  "  The  Restora- 
tion of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,"  and  **  Modem  Greece," 
down  to  the  *'  Historical  Scenes,"  and  the  *'  Translations  from 
Camoens  ;"and  the  last,  the  romantic,  which  commences  witli 
"  Tlie  Forest  Sanctuary,"  and  includes  *'  The  Records  of 
Woman ,"  together  with  nearly  aU  her  later  efibrta.  In  regard 
to  excellence,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  last  section  as 
far  transcends  the  first  as  that  does  the  merely  Juvenile  Poems 
now  given,  and  which  certainly  appeu  to  us  to  exhibit  occa- 
sional scintillations  of  the  brightness  which  followed.  Even  after 
the  early  poetical  attempts  of  Ck>wley  and  Pope,  of  Chatterton, 
Kixke  White,  and  Byron,  these  immature  outpourings  of  sen- 
timent and  description  may  be  read  with  an  Interest  which 
diminishes  not  by  comparison.] 
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ESTOBATIOX  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  ART  TO  ITALT. 


>  binli-pfaee  vid  •  psrr ; 
t  wlufc  ^ocj'i  ftdad  anile 
li^  o'trmaaj  ■  laonLWingpik: 
vBuiL'dpoow,  od^cadcniT  fled, 
of  Um  nii^7  dnd ! 

arith  de«*nr, 

thy  bri^ibie^  rircted  tfaj  doin. 


'm  romuitic  ^adcA; 
it  ilumbor  ia  tLe  Wweij  ^oom 
il  irj  iIudowB  Vir^'i  tomb ; 
B,  bj  Soil's  loDelf  wmve, 
p  echoes  ot  the  fimnlAiii  ■  csre, 
U  in  Tmw'»  inmili«n  hi^ — 
m  of  lore  and  duraliyl 
ic  Btroams  yo  fmuUj  rors, 
DiTrtle  Ttlo,  tbe  Uorel  ffftre, 
«  more  tbe  daring  wal  of  vm^ 
d  hand  the  harp,  torgot  to  lon^ 
,h  wonted  pride,  thoee  worki  revered. 


I  Ktomin'd,  provail'd  in  erer;  fight — 
■liiMiiiK  punOT,  to  ■Catou  inured, 

liui-ll,  uuU  by  toll 

awIlt,  wIioh  Moocdaat  mind 

Ijii  HlllllllHirin)[  llllrit  of  m.nHnH  J 

Htiruik'dthuvuiqulib'dBi^e'ifligbt 
>liJi.,  aikI  Jiu-k  uemi'i  boightj 


Vtnvd  bk  [coDd  Hudud  to  llie  t«lmf  pfai^ 
Bkli  Lugaedoc!  (lat  ba  Uij  E^owag  nl«ii^ 
Am*  'nudrt  tboas  aceoH  mwir'd  A'  MtiwauBBt 

Beqoatit 'd  to  &me  by  Bn^amfi  mocstiy. 


Tat,  vImd  the  ttooa 


;d  hDilt'd,  Uie  omffid 


Snnhf  m  of  fautle  !  than  thj  quiit  ihoii^ 
Glow'd  in  eai^  bresEt,  and  Bunk  with  lib  iIoaB. 

O  hevti  dcTot^  !  wboM  iflDstrioai  doooi 
Qaie  there  at  once  your  triumph  and  your  tomb, 
Te  finn  and  bithful,  in  the  ordeal  tried 
Of  that  dread  ctri&,  by  Fteedoia  sanctified : 
Shrined,  not  entomb'd,  ye  rest  in  seoed  tarth, 
Hallow'd  by  deeds  of  mare  than  moit^  worth. 
What  tfaou^  to  ma>^  where  aUep*  henie  dortb 
Ko  sculptured  trophy  ris^  or  breathing  biu^ 
Tourg,  on  the  loene  where  valour's  lace  was  rm^ 
A  proodar  sepulchre — the  field  ye  won  t 
lliere  ereiy  mead,  each  cabin's  lowly  mnw, 
EQiall  live  a  watchword  blended  with  your  Guna ; 
And  well  may  flowers  nifflce  those  gnves  to  crowi 
That  ask  do  nm  to  blaion  their  reaown  1 
^ere  shall  the  ban]  in  fiitoiie  ag«a  tread. 
And  blan  each  wi«alh  that  blossoms  o'or  tlM 
dead; 


rx 
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fierere  ettch  tree  whose  sheltering  branches  wave 
O'er  the  low  moonda,  the  altars  of  the  brave  1 
hose  o'er  each  warrior^s  grass-grown  bed,  and  hear 
In  ereiy  breeze  some  name  to  glory  dear ; 
And  M  the  shades  of  twilight  close  around, 
Fith  martial  pageants  people  all  the  ground. 
Tbitiber  mibom  descendants  of  the  slain 
Still  throng  as  pilgrims  to  the  holy  fSuie, 
^Klule  as  they  trace  each  spot^  whose  records  tell 
Where  fooght  their  Others,  and  prevaQ'd,  and  fell, 
Worn  in  their  souls  shall  loftiest  feelings  glow, 
CUming  proud  kindred  with  the  dust  below  ! 
And  many  an  age  shall  see  the  brave  repair 
To  learn  the  Hero's  bright  devotion  there. 

And  well,  Ausonia  !  may  that  field  of  tame, 
fVom  thee  one  song  of  echoing  triumph  claim. 
Ind  of  the  lyre  1  'twas  there  th'  avenging  sword 
Won  the  bright  treasures  to  thy  £uies  restored ; 
Hum  predoos  trophies  o'er  thy  realms  that  throw 
AfoQ  of  ndianoe,  hiding  half  thy  woe, 
And  bid  the  stranger  for  awhile  forget 
Hov  deep  thy  £blI1,  and  deem  thee  glorious  yet 


Ym,  fur  creations  !  to  perfection  wrought, 
fiobodied  vieaons  of  ascending  thought ! 
foam  oi  soblimity  I  by  Qenius  traced 
hi  tints  that  vindicate  adoring  taste  ! 
Whoae  bri^t  originals,  to  earth  imknown, 
livB  in  the  spheres  encircling  gloiy's  throne ; 
Hodels  of  art,  to  deathless  fame  consigned, 
Stamp'd  with  the  high-bom  majesty  of  mind ; 
^o^  matchless  works !  your  presence  shall  restore 
One  beam  of  splendour  to  your  native  shore, 
And  her  sad  scenes  of  lost  renown  illume, 
Aithe  bri^^t  sunset  gilds  some  hero's  tomb. 

Oh !  ne'er,  in  other  climes,  though  many  an  oyo 
DwbH  on  your  charms,  in  beaming  ecstasy — 
l^e'er  was  it  yours  to  bid  the  soul  expand 
With  thoughts  so  mighty,  dreams  so  boldly  grand, 
Ai  in  that  realm,  where  each  fidnt  breeze's  moan 
S^vna  a  low  dirge  for  glorious  ages  gone  ; 
Where  midst  the  ruin'd  shrines  of  many  a  vale, 
^cn  Desolation  teUs  a  haughty  tale, 
•^  ecaroe  a  fountain  flows,  a  rock  ascends, 
^  its  proud  name  with  song  eternal  blends  ! 

Tee !  in  those  scenes  where  every  ancient  stream 
Kda  memory  kindle  o'er  some  lofty  theme ; 
Where  every  marble  deeds  of  &me  records. 
Each  min  teUs  of  Earth's  departed  lords ; 
^  the  deep  tones  of  inspiration  swell 
ffOBi  each  wild  olive-wood,  and  Alpine  dell ; 


Where  heroes  slumber  on  their  battle  plains. 
Midst  prostrate  altars  and  deserted  &nes. 
And  Fancy  communes,  in  each  lonely  spot, 
With  shades  of  those  who  ne'er  shall  be  forgot  ; 
ITierewaa  your  home,  and  there  your  power  imprest, 
With  tenfold  awe,  the  pilgrim's  glowing  breast ; 
And,  as  the  wind's  deep  thrills  and  mystic  sighs 
Wake  the  wild  harp  to  loftiest  harmonies, 
Thus  at  your  influence,  starting  from  repose, 
Thought  Feeling,  Fancy,  into  grandeur  rose. 

Fair  Florence  I  queen  of  Amo*s  lovely  vale  ! 
Justice  and  Truth  indignant  heard  thy  tale. 
And  sternly  snuled,  in  retribution's  hour. 
To  wrest  thy  treasures  from  the  Spoiler's  power. 
Too  long  the  spirits  of  thy  noble  dead 
Moum'd  o'er  the  domes  they  I'ear'd  in  ages  fled. 
Those  classic  scenes  their  pride  so  richly  graced. 
Temples  of  genius,  palaces  of  taste. 
Too  long,  with  sad  and  desolated  mien, 
Reveal'd  where  Conquest's  lawless  track  had  been ; 
Reft  of  each  form  with  brighter  light  imbued. 
Lonely  they  frown'd,  a  desert  solitude. 
Florence  !  th'  Oppressor's  noon  of  pride  is  o'er. 
Rise  in  thy  pomp  again,  and  weep  no  more  ! 

As  one  who,  starting  at  the  dawn  of  day 
From  dark  illusions,  phantoms  of  dismay. 
With  transport  heighten'd  by  those  ills  of  night. 
Hails  the  rich  glories  of  expanding  light ; 
E'en  thus,  awakening  from  thy  dream  of  woe, 
While  heaven's  own  hues  in  radiance  roimd  thee 

glow. 
With  warmer  ecstasy  'tis  thine  to  trace 
Each  tint  of  beauty,  and  each  line  of  grace ; 
More  bright,  more  prized,  more  precious,  since 

deplored 
As  loved  lost  relics,  ne'er  to  be  restored — 
Thy  grief  as  hopeless  as  the  teaivdrop  shed 
By  fond  affection  bending  o'er  the  dead. 

Athens  of  Italy  !  once  more  are  thine 
Those  matchless  gems  of  Art's  exhaiistless  mine. 
For  thee  bright  Qenius  darts  his  living  beam. 
Warm  o'er  thy  shrines  the  tints  of  Glory  stream. 
And  forms  august  as  natives  of  the  sky 
Rise  round  each  &ne  in  faultless  majesty — 
So  chastely  perfect,  so  serenely  grand. 
They  seem  creations  of  no  mortal  hand. 

Ye  at  whose  voice  fisdr  Art,  with  eagle  glance. 
Burst  in  full  splendour  from  Lcr  deathlike  trance — 
Whose  rallying  call  bade  slimibering  nations  wake. 
And  daring  Intellect  his  bondage  break — 
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Beneath  whose  eye  the  lords  of  song  arose. 
And  8natch*d  the  Tuscan  lyre  from  long  repose. 
And  bade  its  pealing  eneigiee  resound 
With  power  electric  through  the  realms  around ; 
0  high  in  thought,  magnificent  in  soul ! 
Bom  to  inspire,  enlighten,  and  control ; 
Cosmo,  Lorenzo  !  view  your  reign  once  more, 
The  shrine  where  nations  mingle  to  adore  ! 
Again  th'  enthusiast  there,  with  ardent  gaze. 
Shall  hail  the  mighty  of  departed  days : 
Those  sovereign  spirits,  whose  commanding  mind 
Seems  in  the  marble's  breathing  mould  enshrined; 
Still  with  ascendant  power  the  world  to  awe. 
Still  the  deep  homage  of  the  heart  to  draw ; 
To  breathe  some  spell  of  holiness  around. 
Bid  all  the  scene  be  consecrated  ground. 
And  from  the  stone,  by  Inspiration  wrought, 
Dart  the  pure  lightnings  of  exalted  thought. 

There  thou,  fiEur  offspring  of  immortal  Mind  ! 
Love*s  radiant  goddess,  idol  of  mankind  I 
Once  the  bright  object  of  Devotion's  vow, 
Shalt  claim  from  taste  a  kindred  worship  now. 
Oh  !  who  can  tell  what  beams  of  heavenly  light 
Flash'd  o'er  the  sculptor's  intellectual  sight, 
How  many  a  glimpse,  revoal'd  to  him  alone. 
Made  brighter  beings,  nobler  worlds,  his  own ; 
Ere,  like  some  vision  sent  the  earth  to  bless, 
Burst  into  life  thy  pomp  of  loveliness  ! 

Toung  (Genius  there,  while  dweUs  his  kindling 
eye 
On  forms  instinct  with  bright  divinity. 
While  new-bom  powers,  fliW-iTig  in  his  heart. 
Embrace  the  full  magnificence  of  Art ; 
From  scenes  by  Raphael's  gifted  hand  array'd. 
From  dreams  of  heaven  by  Angelo  portray'd; 
From  each  fiur  work  of  Qredan  skill  sublime, 
Seal'd  with  perfection,  "  sanctified  by  time ;" 
Shall  catch  a  kindred  glow,  and  proudly  feel 
His  spirit  bum  with  emulative  zeal : 
Buoyant  with  loftier  hopes,  his  soul  shall  rise. 
Imbued  at  once  with  nobler  enexgies ; 
O'er  life's  dim  scenes  on  rapid  pinions  soar. 
And  worlds  of  visionary  grace  explore. 
Till  his  bold  hand  give  glory's  daydream  birth. 
And  with  new  wonders  charm  a/lmiring  earth. 

Venice  exult !  and  o'er  thy  moonlight  seas 
Swell  with  gay  strains  each  Adriatic  breeze  ! 
What  though  long  fled  those  years  of  martial  fiune 
That  shed  romantic  lustre  o'er  thy  name ; 
Thou^  to  the  winds  thy  streamers  idly  play. 
And  the  wild  waves  another  Queen  obey ; 


Though  quench'd  the  spirit  of  thine  ancient  nee, 
And  power  and  freedom  scarce  have  left  a  trace ; 
Yet  still  shall  Art  her  splendours  round  theo  cast, 
And  gild  the  wreck  of  years  for  ever  past 
Again  thy  fitnes  may  boast  a  l^tian's  dyea, 
Whose  dear  soft  brilhanoe  emulates  thy  skies, 
And  scenes  that  glow  in  colourings  richest  bloom 
With  life's  warm  flush  Falladian  halls  illume. 
From  thy  rich  dome  again  th'  unrivall'd  steed 
Starts  to  existence,  rushes  into  q>eed. 
Still  for  Lysippus  daims  the  wreath  of  fiixne^ 
Panting  with  ardour,  vivified  with  flame. 

Proud  Racers  of  the  Sun  !  to  fitncy's  thouj^t 
Burning  with  spirit,  from  his  essence  caa^t> 
Ko  mortal  birth  ye  seem — but  form'd  to  bear 
Heaven's  car  of  triumph  through  the  realms  of 

air; 
To  range  uncurb'd  the  pathless  fields  of  space, 
The  winds  your  rivals  in  the  gloriooa  race ; 
Traverse  empyreal  spheres  with  buoyant  fiaet, 
Free  as  the  zephyr,  as  the  shot^tar  fleet; 
And  waft  through  worlds  unknown  the  vital  ray, 
The  flame  that  wakes  creations  into  day. 
Creatures  of  fire  and  ether  !  wing'd  with  Ug^t^ 
To  track  the  regions  of  the  Infinite  1 
From  purer  elements  whose  life  was  drawn. 
Sprung  from  the  sunbeam,  offspring  of  the  dawn 
What  years,  on  years  in  silence  gliding  by. 
Have  spcured  those  forms  of  perfect  symmetry ! 
Moulded  by  Art  to  dignify  alone 
Her  own  bright  deity's  resplendent  throne, 
Since  first  her  skill  their  fieiy  grace  bestow'd 
Meet  for  such  lofty  fate,  such  high  abode, 
How  many  a  race,  whose  tales  of  glory  aeem 
An  echo's  voice — the  music  of  a  dream. 
Whose  records  feebly  from  oblivion  save 
A  few  bright  traces  of  the  wise  and  brave ; 
How  many  a  state,  whose  pUlar'd  strength  sublime 
Defied  the  storms  of  war,  the  waves  of  time. 
Towering  o'er  earth  nujestic  and  alone. 
Fortress  of  power — ^has  flourish 'd  and  is  gone  ! 
And  they,  frt)m  dime  to  dime  by  conquest  bona% 
Each  fleeting  triumph  destined  to  adorn. 
They,  that  of  powers  and  kingdoms  lost  and  won 
Have  seen  the  noontide  and  the  setting  son. 
Consummate  still  in  every  grace  remain. 
As  o'er  their  heads  had  ages  roll'd  in  vain  ! 
Ages,  victorious  in  their  ceaseless  fli^t 
O'er  countless  monuments  of  earthly  mi^t ! 
While  she,  fit>m  fiur  Byzantium's  lost  domain. 
Who  bore  those  treasures  to  her  ocean-reign, 
'Midst  the  blue  deep,  who  reared  her  island  throne^ 
And  called  th*  infinitude  of  waves  her  own ; 
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lifie  the  proud,  che  Regent  of  the  sea, 
looxneB  in  chains  the  trophies  of  the  Free  ! 

ind  thou,  whose  Eagle  towering  plume  unfurrd 
oe  cwt  Hs  shadow  o'er  a  yassal  world, 
amal  city  !  round  whose  Curule  throne 
e  lords  of  nations  knelt  in  ages  flown  ; 
ouy  whose  Augustan  years  have  left  to  time 
mortal  records  of  their  glorious  prime ; 
len  dciathlefw  hards,  thine  olive-shades  among, 
ell*d  the  hig^  raptures  of  heroic  song ; 
T,  iUlen  Empress  I  raise  thy  languid  head 
>iD  the  cold  altars  of  th*  illustrious  dead, 
d  ODoe  again  with  fond  delight  survey 
e  proud  memorials  of  thy  noblest  day. 

Lio  !  where  thy  sons,  0  Rome  !  a  godlike  train, 

imaged  migesty  return  again ! 

rds^   chieftainis   monarchs,  tower  with  mien 

august 
!T  scenes  that  shrine  their  venerable  dust 
boae  forms^  those  features,  luminous  with  soul, 
lQ  o'er  thy  children  seem  to  claim  control ; 
iftfa  awful  grace  arrest  the  pilgrim's  glance, 
nd  his  r^it  soul  in  elevating  trance, 
od  hid  the  past,  to  fimcy's  ardent  eyes, 
rom  time's  dim  sepulchre  in  glory  rise. 

Souls  of  the  lofty  !  whose  undying  names 
LoQie  the  young  bosom  still  to  noblest  aims ; 
>li !  with  your  images  could  fate  restore 
four  own  high  spirit  to  your  sons  once  more ; 
Mots  and  Heroes  !  could  those  flames  return 
rbitbadeyour  hearts  with  freedom's  ardours  bum ; 
Then  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  first, 
Vj^  a  new  Rome  in  phoenix  grandeur  burst ! 
With  one  bright  glance  dispel  th'  horizon  s  gloom, 
With  one  loud  call  wake  empire  from  the  tomb ; 
Kod  round  her  brows  her  own  triumphal  crown, 
lift  her  dread  segis  with  mi^estic  frown, 
Uodnin  her  eagle's  wing,  and  guide  his  flight 
To  btthe  his  plumage  in  the  fount  of  light ! 

Tiin  dream !  Degraded  Rome !  thy  noon  is  o'er; 
'^  lost,  thy  spirit  shall  revive  no  more, 
b  deeps  with  those,  the  sons  of  other  da3r8, 
Who  fiz'd  on  thee  the  world's  adoring  gaze ; 
Thoae,  blest  to  live,  while  yet  thy  star  was  high, 
^ott  blest^  ere  darkness  quench'd  its  beam,  to  die ! 

Yet,  though  thy  fiadthless  tutelary  powers 
fltre  fled  thy  shrines,  left  desolate  thy  towers, 
Stfll,  still  to  thee  shall  nations  bend  their  way, 
^^rered  in  ruin,  sovereign  in  decay  ! 


Oh  !  what  can  realms  in  fiune's  full  senith  boast 
To  match  the  relics  of  thy  splendour  lost  1 
By  Tibei^s  waves,  on  each  illustrious  hill, 
Qenius  and  Taste  shall  love  to  wander  still ; 
For  there  has  Art  survived  an  empire's  doom. 
And  rear'd  her  throne  o'er  Latium's  trophied 

tomb: 
She  from  the  dust  recalls  the  brave  and  free, 
Peopling  each  scene  with  beings  worthy  thee  ! 

Oh !  ne'er  again  may  War,  with  lightning-stroke, 
Rend  its  last  honours  fit>m  the  shattered  oak  ! 
Long  be  those  works,  revered  by  ages,  thine. 
To  lend  one  triumph  to  thy  dim  decline. 

Bright  with  stem  beauty,  breathingwrathfiil  fire. 
In  all  the  grandeur  of  celestial  ire. 
Once  more  thine  own,  th'  immortal  Archer^s  form 
Sheds   radiance  round,  with  more  than  Being 

warm ! 
Oh !  who  could  view,  nor  deem  that  perfect  firame 
A  living  temple  of  ethereal  fiame  1 

Lord  of  the  daystar  I  how  may  words  portray 

Of  thy  chaste  glory  one  reflected  ray  ? 

Whate'er  the  soul  could  dream,  the  hand  could 

trace. 
Of  regal  dignity  and  heavenly  grace ; 
Each  purer  effluence  of  the  fair  and  bright, 
Whose  fitfiil  gleams  have  broke  on  mortal  sight 
Each  bold  idea,  borrow'd  frx)m  the  sky, 
To  vest  th'  embodied  form  of  Deity  ; 
All,  all  in  thee,  ennobled  and  refined, 
Breathe  and  enchant,  transcendently  combined  ! 
Son  of  Elysium  !  years  and  ages  gone 
Have  bow'd  in  speechless  homage  at  thy  throne. 
And  days  imbom,  and  nations  yet  to  be, 
Shall  gaze,  absorb'd  in  ecstasy,  on  thee  ! 

And  thou,  triumphant  wreck,^  e'en  yet  sublime. 
Disputed  trophy,  claimed  by  Art  and  time : 
Hail  to  that  scene  again,  where  Qenius  caught 
From  thee  its  fervours  of  diviner  thought ! 
Where  He,  th'  inspired  One,  whose  gigantic  mind 
Lived  in  some  sphere  to  him  alone  assign'd ; 
Who  from  the  past,  the  future,  and  th'  unseen 
Could  call  up  forms  of  more  than  earthly  mien : 
Unrivall'd  Angelo  on  thee  would  gaze. 
Till  his  full  soul  imbibed  perfection's  blaze  ! 
And  who  but  he,  that  Prince  of  Art,  might  dare 
Thy  sovereign  greatness  view  without  despair  ? 

1  Tb«  Belridere  Tone,  the  favourite  study  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  of  manj  other  distinguished  artists. 
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Iltome  I  from  power's  moridiBn  burl'd, 
Bg  Btill  tbe  bomBge  of  the  world. 


L  thou  bocn,  ■ 


)  barbAToua  Uands 


Bf  wonder,  idolised  b;  taste  1 
Ty  still  of  Borao  divine  abode, 
IConquoroT  I  ruinofaOodl' 

le  broken  gem,  whose  quenchless  bcain 
Jbrigbt  fragment  pours  its  vital  Btrcom, 
mij  IjLte  uneenquer'd,  to  dlBpeoBe 
■  part  some  ray  of  eicelicDce  I 
■m'd  with  essence  (him  on  bigb, 
acD  of  frail  mortidity  I 
L  fhimo  a  purer  being  glows, 

a  brighter  current  flowa ; 
Bnimortal  life  each  muscle  Bwella, 
10  Buporoel  grandeur  dwells, 

Ib  worli  t  the  nobloat  aad  the  likst 
■e  her  reign  waa  pa^t :  * 
utghtj',  Bhc,  wbilo  lingering  still, 
many  a  elnssio  hill, 
e  its  parting  accents  breathed. 
o  tbe  world  bequeathed ; 
Hn  thee  tb'  impeHRhublc  niy 
f'd  Genius,  foater'd  by  her  away, 

10  teach,  to  agca  yet  unborn, 
Idreamfl  were  hem — who  never  shall 


)ngroup,CiunBGK'd  with  many  a  throe, 
le  image  of  eternal  woo : 
1  truth,  tcnifie  power,  eiprest, 
in.  agonifio  the  breast, 
u  combat  picture  to  mankind 
I  nature  ojid  onduring  mind. 


It  Tcpr^ttdter  HHrmlv,  ■  fbnn^ 
naliiis  *  •  •  en  nmula 
n  LanqiM.  purlflfpu-  ta  fea  An 
tinir buDDilaliU  at  prtt  pEoca 


fl  T^ponUan  de  forces    L«  ve 


I  flttte.  nranl  Is  p«t«  di 
r^cfl  fjt  rMuLI*  ID  provi 

pt  da  Triumvlnt  Romala. 


Oh,  mighty  conflict  1  though  his  pains  intemv 
Diatend  each  nerve,  and  dart  Ihrongh  evet?  aeaM 
Though  fii'd  on  bim,  his  children's  suppliant  ejt 
Implore  the  aid  avenging  fiite  domes; 
Though  with  the  giantsnake  in  fruitless  Etrifa, 
Heaves  every  muecio  wit^  convulsive  life. 
And  in  each  limb  eiiatenco  writhes,  enpoU'd 
Hidst  tbe  dread  circles  of  the  venom'd  fold ; 
Yet  tbe  btrong  spirit  lives — and  not  a  ay 
Shall  own  the  might  of  Nature's  agony  I 
That  furrow'd  brow  unconguer'd  soul  reveal^ 
That  patient  cjB  to  angry  Heaven  appeale. 
That  struggling  bosom  ooucentrates  its  breatlt. 
Nor  yields  one  moan  to  torture  or  to  dea;Ui  1  * 

Sublimoat  triumph  of  intrepid  Art  ! 
With  speechlcBB  horror  t«  congoal  the  heart. 
To  freeze  each  pulse,  and  dart  through  eveiy  thi 
Cold  thrills  of  fear,  keen  sympathjes  of  paia ; 
Yet  tench  the  spirit  how  its  lofly  power 
Mav  bravo  the  pangs  of  btc's  Bcvereet  hoar. 

Turn  ii-om  Buch  co&Sicls,  and  onr^tnred  pit 
On  scenes  where  painting  alt  her  Bkill  displays : 
Landscapes,  by  colouring  dreea'd  in  richer  dyes, 
More  mellow'd  eunshine,  more  unclouded  alde^ 
Or  dreams  of  bliss  to  dying  martyrs  given, 
Deeceniling  Ecrsphs  robed  in  beams  of  heaven. 

Oh  I  Bovoreign  Masters  of  the  Pondl'a  laif^t. 
Its  depths  of  ehadow  and  its  blaze  of  tight ; 
Ye,  whose  bold  thought,  disdaining  every  bound, 
Explored  the  worlds  above,  below,  around, 
Childreu  of  Italy  !  who  slond  alone 
And  unapprooch'd,  midst  regions  all  your  oWD ; 
Wtmt  Bcenes,  wluit  beings  bleas'd  your  favoor'd 

(Hght, 
Severely  grand,  unutterably  bright ! 


ot  titr  LjwcDon,  th 
impwlllonnriila;  It  ii  b 

ot  ytefdflt  to  mSMni!,  mi  la  Via  im 
' '  ti  Henu  (D  la  ilOl  riftrtor  h 


n^ccdltj  dt  la  mplmUiin,  qui  at  jg>laiiin(  contnliiM  pu 
iB  i&«nca  que  t4  fonfl  d«  r  lJD«  ImpoH  k  U  doulmr  qa  Vli 
vaadnlt  Moilbr  *  •  t  >  Sua  nir  ail  plilnUf.  it  ihh 
atud-'-VinCHLiuHN.  ffbMn  dc  rArtAalaJMUml, 

tooLfl.  p.  HI. 
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>hant  spirits  I  your  exulting  eye 
Gaakl  meet  the  noontide  of  eternity. 
And  gaze  untired,  undaunted,  uncontroU'd, 
On  all  that  Fancy  trembles  to  behold. 

Bkig^t  cm  your  view  such  forms  their  splendour 

shed 
As  hant  on  prophet-bards  in  ages  fled : 
Forms  that  to  trace  no  hand  but  yours  might  dare, 
DariJj  sublime^  or  exquisitely  fisur; 
Thfloe  o'er  the  walls  your  magio  skill  arrayed. 
Glow  iniich  sunshine,  gleam  throughmelting  shade, 
Float  in  light  graoe^  in  awful  greatness  tower, 
And  breathe  and  more,  the  records  of  your  power. 
Inspired  of  heayen !  what  heightened  pomp  ye  cast 
Cer  all  the  deathless  trophies  of  the  past  1 
Bound  many  a  marble  &ne  and  classic  dome. 
Asserting  stall  the  migesty  of  Rome — 
Bound  many  a  work  that  bids  the  world  believe 
What  Qredan  Art  could  image  and  achieye, 
Agaoiy  creatiye  minds,  your  visions  throw 
life's  ciutften'd  warmth  and  Beauty's  mellowest 

g^w. 
And  vhen  the  Mom's  bright  beams  and  mantling 

dyes 
Poor  the  rich  lustre  of  Ausonian  skies. 
Or  evening  sons  illume  with  purple  smile 
The  Buian  altar  and  the  pillared  aisle. 
Then,  as  the  full  or  soften'd  radiance  &lls 
On  angel-groups  that  hover  o'er  the  walls. 
Well  may  those  temples,  where  your  hand  has  shed 
light  o'er  the  tomb,  existence  round  the  dead. 
Seem  like  some  world,  so  perfect  and  so  fair, 
That  nought  of  earth  should  find  admittance  there. 
Some  Inhere,  where  beings,  to  mankind  imknown, 
Dwidl  in  the  brightness  of  their  pomp  alone  ! 

HfBice,  ye  vain  fictions  !  fimcy's  erring  theme  ! 
Qods  of  illusion  1  phantoms  of  a  dream  ! 
¥ail,  poweriees  idols  of  departed  time, 
Fibles  of  song;,  delusive,  though  sublime  ! 
To  loftier  tasks  has  Roman  Art  assign'd 
Her  matchless  pencil,  and  her  mighty  mind  ! 
FtotD.  bori^ter  streams  her  vast  ideas  flow'd, 
With  yaret  fire  her  ardent  spirit  glow'd. 
To  her  'twas  given  in  fitncy  to  explore 
Thm  land  of  miracles,  the  holiest  shore ; 
That  veafan  where  first  the  Light  of  Life  was  sent, 
Tha  loved,  the  punish'd,  of  th'  Omnipotent ! 
Cer  Jndah'shiUsher  thoughts  inspired  would  stray, 
Through  Jordan's  valleys  trace  their  lonely  way ; 
By  SQoa's  brook,  or  Almotana's  deep,^ 
Cbain'd  in  dead  silence,  and  unbroken  sleep ; 

^  Almotnma.  The  mmw  given  by  th«  Arabs  to  the  Dead  Sea. 


Scenes,  whose  deft  rocks  and  blasted  deserts  tell 
Where  pass'd  th'  Eternal,  where  his  anger  fell ! 
Where  oft  his  voice  the  words  of  £&te  reveal'd, 
Swell'd  in  the  whirlwind,  in  the  thunder  peal'd, 
.Or,  heard  by  prophets  in  some  palmy  vale, 
"Breathed  still  small "  whispers  on  the  midnight 

gale. 
There  dwelt  her  spirit — ^there  her  hand  portray'd. 
Midst  the  lone  wilderness  or  cedar«hade. 
Ethereal  forms  with  awfid  missions  firaught> 
Or  patriarch-seers  absorb'd  in  sacred  thought, 
Bards,  in  high  converse  with  the  world  of  rest, 
Saints  of  the  earth,  and  spirits  of  the  blest. 
But  chief  to  Him,  the  Conqueror  of  the  grave, 
Who  lived  to  guide  us^  and  who  died  to  save ; 
Him,  at  whose  glance  the  powers  of  evil  fled. 
And  soul  retum'd  to  animate  the  dead; 
Whom  the  waves  own'd — and  sunkbeneath  his  eye, 
Awed  by  one  accent  of  Divinity ; 
To  Him  she  gave  her  meditative  hours, 
Hallow'd  her  thoughts,  and  sanctified  her  powers. 
O'er  her  bright  scenes  sublime  repose  sbe  threw. 
As  all  around  the  Godhead's  presence  knew. 
And  robed  the  Holy  One's  benignant  mien 
Li  beaming  mercy,  majesty  serene. 

Oh !  mark  where  Raphael's  pure  and  perfect  line 
Portrays  that  form  inefiGEJ>ly  divine  1 
Where  with  transcendant  skill  his  hand  has  shed 
Difliisive  sunbeams  round  the  Saviour's  head ;' 
Each  heaven-illimiined  lineament  imbued 
With  all  the  fulness  of  beatitude. 
And  traced  the  sainted  group,  whose  mortal  sight 
Sinks  overpower'd  by  that  excess  of  light ! 

Qaze  on  that  scene,  and  own  the  might  of  Art, 
By  truth  inspired,  to  elevate  the  heart  1 
To  bid  the  soul  exultingly  possess. 
Of  all  her  powers,  a  heighten'd  consciousness ; 
And,  strong  in  hope,  anticipate  the  day. 
The  last  of  life,  the  first  of  freedom's  ray; 
To  realise,  in  some  unclouded  sphere. 
Those  pictured  glories  feebly  imaged  here  ! 
Dim,  cold  reflections  ftx)m  her  native  sky. 
Faint  effluence  of  "  the  Dayspring  from  on  high  !" 

[Thia  poem  if  thus  alluded  to  by  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his 
published  letters  to  Mr  Murray,  dated  from  Diodati,  Sept. 
30th,  1818 :— "  Italy  or  Dahnatia  and  another  summer  may, 
or  may  not,  set  me  off  again.  ...  I  shaU  take  Felicia 
Hemans's  RetioraUon,  Ac,  with  m»— it  is  a  good  poem- 
very."] 

«  The  Tran^/lguratkm,  thought  to  be  so  perfect  a  specimen 
of  art,  that,  in  honour  of  Raphael,  it  was  carried  before  his 
body  to  the  grave. 
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MODERN  GREECE. 


MODEKN    GREECE. 

**  O  Greece !  thoa  nplent  none  of  finer  arts, 
Which  to  brij^t  Sdraoe  blooming  Fancy  bon. 
Be  this  thy  praiaet  that  thou,  and  thoa  alone. 
In  these  hast  led  the  way,  in  these  excell'd, 
Crown*d  with  the  laurel  of  assenting  Time.** 

TROMSOir's  Uherty, 


Oh  I  who  haih  trod  thj  consecrated  dime, 
Fair  land  of  Phidias  I  theme  of  lofty  strains  ! 
And  traced  each  scene  that,  midst  the  wrecks 

of  time, 
The  print  of  Qloxys  parting  step  retains , 
Nor  for  awhile,  in  high-wrought  dreams,  forgot, 
Musing  on  years  gone  by  in  brightness  there. 
The  hopes,  the  fears,  the  sorrows  of  his  lot. 
The  hues  his  fiite  hath  worn,  or  yet  may  wear ; 
As  when,  from  mountain-heights,  his  ardent  eye 
Of  sea  and  heaven  hath  track*d  the  blue  infinity  ? 

u. 

Is  there  who  views  with  cold  unaltered  mien,* 
His  frozen  heart  with  proud  indijSerence  fraught. 
Each  sacred  haunt,  each  unforgotten  scene. 
Where  Freedom  triumph'd,  or  where  Wisdom 

taught  1 
Souls  that'too  deeply  feel !  oh,  envy  not 
The  sullen  calm  your  fate  hath  never  known : 
Through  the  dull  twilight  of  that  wintery  lot 
Qenius  ne'er  pierced,  nor  Fancy's  sunbeam  shone. 
Nor  those  high  thoughts  that,  hailing  Qloiy's 
trace, 
Qlow  with  the  generous  flames  of  every  age  and  race. 

in. 

But  blest  the  wanderer  whose  enthusiast  mind 
Each  muse  of  ancient  days  hath  deep  imbued 
With  lofty  lore,  and  all  his  thoughts  refined 
In  the  calm  school  of  silent  solitude ; 
Poured  on  his  ear,  midst  groves  and  glens  retired. 
The  mighty  strains  of  each  illustrious  dime. 
All  that  hath  lived,  while  empires  have  expired. 
To  float  for  ever  on  the  winds  of  time ; 
And  on  his  soul  indelibly  portrayed 
Fair  visionary  forms,  to  fill  each  classic  shade. 

IV. 

Is  not  this  mind,  to  meaner  thoughts  unknown, 
A  sanctuary  of  beauty  and  of  light  ? 
There  he  may  dwell  in  regions  all  his  own, 
A  world  of  dreams,  where  all  is  pure  and  bright. 


For  him  the  scenes  of  old  renown  poeseas 
Romantic  charms,  all  veiled  finom  other  eyes ; 
There  every  form  of  nature's  lovelinesB 
Wakes  in  his  breast  a  thousand  sympathies ; 
As  music's  voice,  in  some  lone  mountain  dell. 
From  rocks  and  caves  around  caUs  forth  each 
echo's  swell 

V. 

For  him  Italia's  brilliant  skies  illume 

The  bard's  lone  haunts,  the  warrior^s  combat- 

plains. 
And  the  wild  rose  yet  lives  to  breath  and  bloom 
Round  Doric  Psestum's  solitary  fimes.^ 
But  most,  fair  Greece  I  on  thy  migeetic  shore 
He  feels  the  fervours  of  his  spirit  rise ; 
Thou  birth-placeof  the  Muse!  whose  voice  of  yore 
Breathed  in  thy  groves  immortal  harmonies ; 
And  lingers  stiU  around  the  well-known  ooast, 
Murmuringa  wildfarewell  to  fietme  and  fireedom  lost 

VI. 

By  seas  that  flow  in  brightness  as  they  lave 
Thy  rocks,  th'  enthusiast  rapt  in  thought  may 

stray. 
While  roves  his  eye  o'er  that  deserted  wave. 
Once  the  proud  scene  of  battle's  dread  array. 
— 0  ye  blue  waters !  ye,  of  old  that  bore 
The  free,  the  conquering,  hymn'd  by  chora] 

strainB, 
How  sleep  ye  now  around  the  silent  shore. 
The  londy  realm  of  ruins  and  of  chains  ! 
How  are  the  mighty  vanish'd  in  their  pride  ! 
E'en  as  their  barks  have  left  no  traces  on  your  tide. 

vn. 

Hush'd  are  the  Pseans  whose  exulting  tone 
Swell'do'erthattide* — the  sons  of  battle  deep — 

^  "  The  Psestan  rose,  finom  Its  peculiar  fragrmnee  and  the 
singularity  of  blowing  twice  a-year,  is  often  mentfonad  by 
the  classic  poeta.  The  wild  rose,  which  now  shootonp  anions 
the  ruins,  is  of  the  small  sin^  damask  kind,  with  a  ymj 
high  perftune ;  as  a  fiumer  asured  me  on  the  qpot,  it  llow«n 
both  in  S{ning  and  antumn.**— SwurBuairs'a  TravA^  in  fftc 

>  In  the  naTal  engagements  of  the  Greeks,  **  it  was  usual 
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The  wind's  wild  sigh^  the  halcyon's  Toice  alone 
Blend  with  the  plaintiye  murmur  of  the  deep. 
Yet  ^dien  those  wayes  have  caught  the  splendid 

hues 
Of  mom's  rich  firmament^  serenelj  bright. 
Or  setting  suns  the  lovely  shore  sufiuse 
With  all  their  purple  mellowness  of  light. 
Oh  !  who  could  view  the  scene,  so  calmly  &ir, 
Kor  dream  that  peace,  and  joy,  and  liberty  were 

therel 

vm. 

Where  soft  the  sunbeams  play,  the  zephyrs  blow, 
Tm  hard  to  deem  that  misery  can  be  nigh ; 
Where  the  dear  heavens  in  blue  transparence 

0OW, 

Liib  should  be  calm  and  cloudless  as  the  sky ; 
— ^Tet  o'er  the  low,  dark  dwellings  of  the  dead, 
Verdure  and  flowersinsummer-bloommaysmile, 
Askd  ivy-boughs  their  graceful  drapery  spread 
Id  green  luxuriance  o'er  the  ruin'd  pile ; 
Askd  mantling  woodbine  veil  the  withered  tree ; — 
And  thus  it  is,  fiiir  land  1  forsaken  Qreece,  with 
thee. 

a. 

For  aQ  the  loveliness,  and  light,  and  bloom 
Tliat  yet  are  thine,  surviving  many  a  storm. 
Are  but  as  heaven's  warm  radiance  on  the  tomb, 
Tba  rose's  blush  that  masks  the  canker-worm. 
And  thou  art  desolate — ^thy  mom  hath  pass'd  ! 
So  damliTig  in  the  splendour  of  its  sway. 
Thai  the  dark  shades  the  night  hath  o*er  thee  cast 
Throw  tenfold  gloom  around  thy  deep  decay. 
Onoe  proud  in  fireedom,  still  in  ruin  £ur, 
rhy  &te  hath  been  unmatch'd — in  gloiy  and 
despair. 


For  thee;,  lost  land !  the  hero's  blood  hath  flow'd, 
The  high  in  soul  have  brightly  lived  and  died ; 
For  thee  the  light  of  soaring  genius  glow'd 
O'er  the  fiur  arts  it  form'd  and  glorified. 
Thine  were  the  minds  whose  energies  sublime 
So  distanced  ages  in  their  lightning-race, 
Hm  task  they  left  the  sons  of  later  time 
Was  but  to  follow  their  illumined  trace. 
— Now,  bow'd  to  earth, -thy  children,  to  be  free, 
break  each  link  that  binds  their  filial  hearts 
to  thee. 


befor*  the  fight  to  dng  a  pcan,  or  hymn,  to 
and  aftar  tht  fi^t  another  to  ApoUo."— See  Pottkr's 
^Oreeee,  toL  U.  p.  Ifi6. 


XI. 

Lo  1  to  the  scenes  of  fiction's  wildest  tales. 
Her  own  bright  East,  thy  son,  Morea  I  fliee,^ 
To  seek  repose  midst  rich,  romantic  vales. 
Whose  incense  mounts  to  Asia's  vivid  skies. 
There  shall  he  rest? — ^Alas  1  his  hopes  in  vain 
Guide  to  the  sun-dad  regions  of  the  palm  : 
Peace  dwells  not  now  on  oriental  plain. 
Though  earth  is  fruitfidness,  and  air  is  balm ; 
And  the  sad  wanderer  finds  but  lawless  foes. 
Where  patriarchs  reign'd  of  old  in  pastoral  repose. 

xn. 

Where  Syria's  mountainsrise,  or  Ycmen'sgroves, 

Or  Tigris  rolls  his  genii-haunted  wave. 

Life  to  his  eye,  as  wearily  it  roves, 

Wears  but  two  forms — ^the  tyrant  and  the  slavel 

There  the  fierce  Arab  leads  his  daring  horde 

Where  sweeps  the  sand-storm  o'er  the  burning 

wild; 
There  stem  Oppression  waves  the  wasting  sword 
O'er  plains  that  smile  as  ancient  Eden  smiled ; 
And  the  vale's  bosom,  and  the  desert's  gloom. 
Yield  to  the  iigured  there  no  shelter  save  the  tomb. 

xm. 

But  thou,  fair  world!  whose  fresh  imsullied 

charms 
Welcomed  Ck)lumbus  from  the  western  wave. 
Wilt  thou  receive  the  wanderer  to  thine  arms,' 
The  lost  descendant  of  the  immortal  brave  ] 
Amidst  the  wild  magnificence  of  shades 
That  o'er  thy  floods  their  twilight-grandeur  cast. 
In  the  green  depth  of  thine  untrodden  glades 
Shall  he  not  rear  his  bower  of  peace  at  lastl 
Yes  !  thou  hast  many  a  lone,  majestic  scene, 
Shrined  in  primeval  woods,  where  despot  ne'er 

hath  been. 

XIV. 

There  by  some  lake,  whose  blue  expansive  breast 
Bright  from  afar,  an  inland  ocean,  gleams, 
Qirt  with  vast  solitudes,  profusely  dress'd 
In  tints  like  those  that  float  o'er  poet's  dreams.. 

1  The  emigration  of  the  natives  of  the  Morea  to  different 
parts  of  Asia  is  thus  mentioned  by  ChAteaubriand  in  his 
Itin&raire  de  Paris  d  Jinuakm — **  Parvenu  au  dernier 
degr^  du  malheur,  le  Moralte  s'arrache  de  son  pays,  et  va 
cbercher  en  Asie  un  sort  moins  rigoureux.  Tain  espoir !  V» 
retrouve  des  cadis  et  des  pachas  Jusques  dans  les  sables  du 
Jourdain  et  dans  les  deserts  de  Palmyre." 

3  In  the  same  work,  ChAteaubriand  also  relates  his  having 
met  with  several  Greek  emigrants  who  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  woods  of  Florida. 


'Jt.'UE2S    -BWi  T 


am  loft  'aj  br^ucr  'iocs 
lion  DW7  waka  a  n^  if  ^rirf. 


;t  jut  ha«l)  mark''!  che  bona  J  — 

Im«  ntcTiHa  4f  bin  £im«  tmi  paw ; 

~fc  in  hi*  sT«r1wit<n!i  t«ne, 
I  hm  m'mnni«nt,  the  r'jck  his  lower  : 
1J  trirrmt  uvl  t)i«  {[laiiC  tre« 
L  Iflit  that  UM7,  lika  bim,  ire  mUI; 


h*  miU'i  beaii  ■ermtlf  tli«r* 
•  'I«*ll )— A).  I  wbm  wMocilablcMI 
I  Ifif^lit  M!«nei^  clear  haevena,  or  bdid- 

n  l.h  will  Um  fcTsr  of  anntf  t 
n  liMii-nliik  wminciM  cif  mood, 
iliiw  |ff>)iHin  wwrtmi  the  ritd  glow, 
oillwiriii  tnnliUI  willtuila, 
lijiMiiliiR  Hii'l  «  niunelcwi  wcM, 


(Tliieall  of  ciiineoo  trrmit  1 1  iiIiT  ImIiiij  1] 


Sofia 


JOT. 


And  he  irtio  comea,  the  p-^gj^-n  of  k  dq', 
A  paMTTTg  wkdo^  o^er  axA  Attic  1*^1^ 
Sigtia  aa  tia  foototiepa  tsni  fiom  thj  iiatj. 
To  laa^iing  clinica,  «ben  all  11  ^loDdov  ■ 
And  Tiewi  vith  fond  t^Rt  tbj' la^BUDg  A 
Ai  he  would  watdi  a  rtar  tliat  aata  to  riM  no  m 


Realm  of  sad  beantj- !  thoa  ait  aa  a  diiine 
That  Fancy  Tiaiti  with  DevotioD'a  nd. 
To  catch  tu^  thon^tc  and  impnlsea  dirinc^ 
And  an  the  glow  of  aool  enthnsiaata  fed 
Anidet  ths  tomba  of  heroes — for  the  bmn 
Whooe  dust,  ao  mauf  an  age,  hath  been  thy  aa4 
FcFTemoat  in  honour'a  phalanx,  died  to  mto 
The  land  rsdeom'd  and  hallow'd  by  llidr  todj 
Aod  there  ia  langnsge  in  thy  lighteat  gal^ 
Tlidt  o'er  the  plains  they  won  aoemi  nnumuring 
yot  til  air  tale. 
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And  ha,  whose  heart  is  weaiy  of  the  strife 
Of  meaner  q[>irit8y  and  whose  mental  gaze 
Would  shun  the  dull  cold  littleness  of  life, 
Awhile  to  dwell  amidtit  sublimer  days, 
Musi  tnxn  to  thee,  whose  eyeiy  valley  teems 
With  proud  remembrances  that  cannot  die. 
Thj  i^ens  are  peopled  with  inspiring  dreams, 
Thj  winda^  the  voice  of  oracles  gone  by ; 
And  midst  thy  lanrel  shades  the  wanderer  hears 
The  aomid  of  mighty  names,  the  hymns  of  vanish'd 


IXUL 

Through  that  deep  solitude  be  his  to  stray, 
By.Vnm  and  Oread  loved  in  ages  past. 
Where  dear  Peneus  winds  his  rapid  way 
Jhoa^  the  deft  heights,  in  antique  grandeur 


Romantic  Tempe  !  thou  art  yet  the  same — 
WHd,  as  when  sung  by  bards  of  elder  time  :^ 
that  have  dianged  thy  river^s  classic 


Hvfo  left  thee  still  in  savage  pomp  sublime ; 
And  from  thine  Alpine  defts  and  marble  caves, 
Infiving  htstre  still  break  forth  the  fountain  waves. 

XXIV. 

Beneath  thy  mountain  battlements  and  towers, 
Where  the  rich  arbute's  coral  berries  glow,^ 

I  ••  T^wMiig  generally  at  the  narrownett  and  abruptness  of 

I,  (Tempe,)  and  contrasting  it  with  the 
of  ttM  Peneus  through  the   plains  of  Thessaly,  the 
liutently  recurs  to  the  tradition  that  these  plains 
vvwed  with  tvater,  (or  which  some  convulsion  of 
had  ■Dbatqnentty  opened  this  narrow  passage.    The 
In  our  language,  is  usually  employed  to  describe 
1b  wUch  the  predominant  features  are  breadth. 
The  reader  has  already  perceived  tliat 
Is  wholly  In^ipUcable  to  the  scenery  at  thb  spot, 
the  pfaraie,  vale  of  Tempe,  is  one  tliat  depends  on 
.    The  real  character  of  Tempe, 
II  pertaape  bt  leas  beautiftil,  yet  possesses  more  of 
is  implied  in  the  epithet  given  to  it    .    . 
.    To  tiiose  who  have  visited  St  Vincent's  roclcs,  below 
I  eaanot  eonvey  a  more  sufficient  idea  of  Tempe, 
hf  mgftag  thai  its  scenery  resembles,  though  on  a  much 
tlMt  of  the  former  place.    The  Peneus,  indeed, 
woQgh  the  vaDqr,  b  not  greatly  wider  than  the 
llie  channel  between  the  cliflBi  is  equally  con- 
but  these  cliflb  themselves  are 
precipitous,  and  project  their  vast 
of  rock  wifh  still  more  eztraordinaiy  abruptness  over 
'— HouuAND'a  Travel*  in  Albania  t  SfC, 
of  tiie  Peneus  is  Balympria. 
*■  Tlvwwds  the  lower  part  of  Tempe,  theee  clifb  are  peaked 

,  and  fonn  projecting  an^es  on  the 


Or  midst  th'  exuberance  of  thy  forest  bowers^ 
Casting  deep  shadows  o*er  the  current's  flow. 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  pause,  in  lone  recess, 
As  rock  and  stream  some  glancing  light  have 

caught^ 
And  gasse,  till  Nature's  mighty  forms  impress 
His  soul  with  deep  sublimity  of  thought ; 
And  linger  oft,  recalling  many  a  tale. 
That  breeze,  and  wave,  and  wood  seem  whisper- 
ing through  thy  dale. 

XXV. 

He,  thought-entranced,  may  wander  where  of  old 
From  Delphi's  chasm  the  mystic  vapour  rose, 
And  trembling  nations  heard  their  doom  foretold 
By  the  dread  spirit  throned  midst  rocks  and 

snows. 
Though  its  rich  fimes  be  blended  with  the  du8t> 
And  silence  now  the  hallow'd  haunt  possess, 
Still  is  the  scene  of  andent  rites  august, 
Magnificent  in  moimtain  loneliness ; 
Still  inspiration  hovers  o'er  the  ground. 
Whore  Greece  her  councils  held,*  her  Pythian 

victors  crown'd. 

XXVL 

Or  let  his  steps  the  rude  gray  cliffs  explore 
Of  that  wild  pass,  once  dyed  with  Spartan  blood. 
When  by  the  waves  that  break  on  (Eta's  shore. 
The  few,  the  fearless,  the  devoted,  stood  ! 
Or  rove  where,  shadowing  Mantinea's  plain. 
Bloom  the  wild  laxirels  o*er  the  warlike  dead,' 
Or  lone  Platsea's  ruins  yet  remain 
To  mark  the  battle-field  of  ages  fled  : 
Still  o'er  such  scenes  presides  a  sacred  power. 
Though  Fiction's  gods  have  fled  from  foimtain, 
grot,  and  bower. 

vast  perpendicular  fooes  of  roclc  which  they  present  towards 
the  chasm ;  where  the  surface  renders  it  possible,  the  sum- 
mits and  ledges  of  the  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  small  wood,  chiefly  oak,  with  the  arbutus  and  other 
shrube.  On  the  bonlcs  of  the  river,  wherevw  there  is  a  small 
interval  between  the  water  and  the  cliffs,  it  is  covered  by  the 
rich  and  widely  spreading  foliage  of  the  plane,  the  oak,  and 
other  forest  trees,  which  in  these  situations  have  attained  a 
remariutble  sixe,  and  in  various  places  extend  their  shadow 

far  over  the  channel  of  the  stream The  rocks 

on  each  side  of  the  vale  of  Tempe  are  evidently  the  same ; 
what  may  be  called,  I  believe,  a  coarse  bluish-gray  marble, 
with  veins  and  portions  of  the  rock  in  which  the  marble  is  of 
finer  quality." — Holland's  Travdt  in  Albania,  ifc. 

*  The  Amphictyonic  Council  was  convened  in  spring  and 
autumn  at  Delphi  or  Thermopylae,  and  presided  at  tha 
Pythian  games  which  were  celebrated  at  Delphi  every  fifth  year. 

5  **  This  spot,  (the  field  of  Mantinea,)  on  which  so  many 
brave  men  were  laid  to  rest,  is  now  covered  witli  rosemary 
and  laurels.** — Pouqukvills's  Travds  in  the  Mono, 
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'  Oh  !  still  unblamed  may  hncy  fondly  deem 
That,  lingering  jet,  benignant  genii  dwell 
Where  mortal  worth  has  hallowed  grove  or 

stream. 
To  sway  the  heart  with  some  ennobling  spell ; 
For  mightiest  minds  have  felt  their  blest  control 
In  the  wood's  murmur,  in  the  zephyr^s  sigh. 
And  these  are  dreams  that  lend  a  voice  and  soul. 
And  a  high  power,  to  Nature's  majesty  I 
And  who  can  rove  o*er  Grecian  shores,  nor  feel. 
Soft  o'er  his  inmost  heart>  their  secret  magic  steal  1 

xxvnL 

Yet  many  a  sad  reality  is  there, 
That  Fancy's  bright  illusions  cannot  veiL 
Pure  laughs  the  light,  and  balmy  breathes  the  air. 
But  Slavery's  mien  will  tell  its  bitter  tale  ; 
And  there,  not  Peace,  but  Desolation,  throws 
Delusive  quiet  o'er  full  many  a  scene — 
Deep  as  the  brooding  torpor  of  repose 
That  follows  where  the  earthquake's  track  hath 

been; 
Or  solemn  calm  on  Ocean's  breast  that  lies. 
When  sinks  the  storm,  and  death  has  hush'd  the 
seamen's  cries. 

XXIX. 

Hast  thou  beheld  some  sovereign  spirit,  hurl'd 
By  Fate's  rude  tempest  from  its  radiant  sphere, 
Doom'd  to  resign  the  homage  of  a  world. 
For  Pity's  deepest  sigh  and  saddest  tear  1 
Ohl  hast  thou  watch'd  the  awful  wreck  of  mind 
That  weareth  still  a  glory  in  decay  ? 
Seen  all  that  dazzles  and  delights  mankind — 
Thought,  science,  genius— to  the  storm  a  prey; 
And  o'er  the  blasted  tree,  the  wither'd  ground, 
Despair's  wild  nightshade   spread,  and    darkly 
flourish  round ! 

XXX- 

So  mayst  thou  gaze,  in  sad  and  awe-struck 

thought, 
On  the  deep  &11  of  that  yet  lovely  dime : 
Such  there  the  ruin  Time  and  Fate  have  wrought, 
So  changed  the  bright,  the  splendid,  the  sublime. 
There  the  proud  monuments  of  Valour's  name, 
The  mighty  works  Ambition  piled  on  high. 
The  rich  remains  by  Art  bequeath'd  to  Fame — 
Grace,  beauty,  grandeur,  strength,and  symmetry, 
Blend  in  decay ;  while  all  that  yet  is  £Edr 
Seems  only  spared  to  tell  how  much  hath  perish'd 

there  1 


There,  while  around  lie  mingling  in  the  dust 
The  column's  graceful  shaft,  with  weeds  o'er 

grown. 
The  mouldering  torso,  the  foigotten  bast. 
The  wairior^B  urn,  the  altar^s  mossy 
Amidst  the  loneliness  of  shattered  fiuiea, 
Still  matchless  monuments  of  other 
O'er  cypress  groves  or  solitaiy  plains^ 
Its  eastern  form  the  minaret  proudly  rears : 
As  on  some  captive  city's  ruin'd  wall 
The  victor's  banner  waves,  exulting  o'er  its  ftlL 

xxxn. 

Still,  where  that  column  of  the  mosque  asfpires, 
Landmark  of  slavery,  towering  o'er  the  waste. 
There  science  droops,  the  Muses  hush  theirlyres 
And  o'er  the  blooms  of  fimcy  and  of  taste 
Spreads  the  chill  blight ; — as  in  that  orient  isle 
Where  the  dark  upas  taints  the  gale  around, ' 
Within  its  precincts  not  a  flower  may  smile, 
Nor  dew  nor  sunshine  fertilise  the  groaxid ; 
Nor  wild  birds'  music  float  on  zephyr's  breath. 
But  all  is  silence  round,  and  solitude,  and  death. 

XXXUL 

Far  other  influence  pour'd  the  Crescent's  Ught 
O'er  conquer'd  realms,  in  ages  pass'd  away ; 
Full  and  alone  it  beam'd,  intensely  bright^ 
While  distant  climes  in  midnight  darkness  lay. 
Then  rose  th'  Alhambra,  with  its  founts  and 

shades, 
Fair  marble  halls,  alcoves,  and  orange  bowen : 
Its  sculptured  lions,'  richly  wrought  arcades, 
ASrial  pillars,  and  enchanted  towers ; 
Light,  splendid,  wild,  as  some  Arabian  tale 
Would  picture  £Eury  domes  that  fleet  before  the 

gale. 

XXXIT. 

Then  foster'd  genius  lent  each  caliph's  throne 
Lustre  barbaric  pomp  could  ne'er  attain  ; 


^  For  the  ocooaote  of  (he  upas  or  poiaon  tree  of  Javm,  now 
generaUy  believed  to  be  fitbulooe,  or  greatly  enggenfted,  nt 
the  notee  to  Darwin's  Botanie  Oarden, 

*  **  The  court  moet  to  be  admired  of  the  Alhambim  li  that 
called  the  court  of  the  Lions ;  it  is  ornamented  witli  lizlj 
elegant  pinanof  an  architectmv  which  bean  not  the 
resemblance  to  any  of  the  known  orders,  and  mlglit  be  < 
the  Arabian  order.  ....  But  its  principal 
and  that  from  which  it  took  its  name,  is  an  alabaster  cop,  aia 
feet  in  diameter,  supported  by  twelve  Uons,  which  Is  aaid  to 
have  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  Braxen  Sea  of  Solomon'k 
temple."— BuKOOANNS'g  Travdt  in  Spain. 
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And  stiZB  imnmnber^d  o'er  the  orient  shone, 
Bd^  as  that  HtSad,  sphered  in  Mecca's  fiine.^ 
From  Bagdaf  B  palaces  the  choral  strains 
Boae  and  re^dioed  to  the  desert's  bound. 
And  Sdence^  woo'd  on  E^;ypt's  buniing  plains, 
Beu'd  her  m^jestio  head  with  glory  crown'd ; 
And  the  wild  Moses  breathed  romantio  lore 
From.  Syria's  palmy  groves  to  Andalnsia's  shore. 

XXXV. 

nose  yean  have  past  in  radiance — ^they  have 


As  linkB  the  daystar  in  the  tropic  main ; 
His  parting  beams  no  soft  reflection  cast, 
Tliflybiim— are  qnench'd— and  deepest  shadows 


And  Fuae  and  Science  have  not  left  a  trace 
In  the  vast  regions  of  the  Moslem's  power, — 
Bfginmi,  to  intellect  a  desert  space, 
A  wild  withoiit  a  fomitain  or  a  flower, 
Wlwn  towen  Oppression  midst  the  deepening 

As  dark  and  lone  ascends  the  cypress  midst  the 
tombe. 


Aks  fisr  ihee^  fidr  Greece  !  when  Asia  pour'd 
Her  fierce  fimaticn  to  Byzantiimi's  wall ; 
Wbon  Europe  sheath'd,  in  apathy,  her  sword. 
And  heard  mmioved  the  &ted  city's  calL 
No  bold  crusaders  ranged  their  serried  line 
Of  ^>eazB  and  banners  round  a  falling  throne ; 
And  thou,  0  last  and  noblest  Constantino  1 ' 
Bidsi  meet  the  storm  unwhrinlring  and  alone. 
Oh  I  Uest  to  die  in  freedom,  though  in  vain — 
Thine  en^nre's  proud  exchange  the  grave,  and 
not  the  chain! 

xxxvn. 

Hndi'd  is  Bynnthmi — ^*tis  the  dead  of  night — 
Tlie  dosing  nig^t  of  that  imperial  race  !' 
And  an  Is  vigil— but  the  eye  of  light 
Shall  ioon  unfold,  a  wilder  scene  to  trace : 


1 « 


pins  funenz  pamd  !•■  andanfl  poiHet  An- 
MBl  ilft%nfa  par  !•■  tetTsini  oitentaax  loui  le  nom 
Aratiqm,  •«  tam  oomgiM  ^taisnt  mpgndiis 
d»  la  OMk*»  oo  Moiqiw  &•  la  Meoqoe.**— BuMOinn, 
dmMUk, 

and  Cdl  of  th*  iMt  Gomtuitine  tie  more 
tiM  long  |»roi|writj  of  tho  Bysuittiie  Caan."— 
JkeUmmdFaU,  &c  toL  xiL  p.  826. 

of  tho  ni^t  prvrjknis  to  tho  taking  of 
ky  MahOBMl  U— Guaoir't  DeOineandFaU, 


There  is  a  murmuring  stillness  on  the  train 
Thronging  the  midnight  streets,  at  mom  to  die ; 
And  to  the  cross^  in  £ur  Sophia's  £uie, 
For  the  last  time  is  raised  Devotion's  eye ; 
And,  in  his  heart  while  &ith's  bright  visions  rise. 
There  kneels  the  high-soul'd  prince,  the  summon'd 
of  the  skies. 


Day  breaks  in  light  and  gloiy — 'tis  the  hour 
Of  conflict  and  of  &te — the  war-note  calls — 
Despair  hath  lent  a  stem,  delirious  power 
To  the  brave  few  that  guard  the  rampart  walls. 
Far  over  Marmora's  waves  th*  artillery's  peal 
Proclaims  an  empire's  doom  in  every  note ; 
Tambour  and  trumpet  swell  the  dash  of  steel ; 
Bound  spire  and  dome  the  clouds  of  battle  float , 
From  campand  wave  rush  on  the  Crescent's  host, 
And  the  Seven  Towers^  are  scaled,  and  all  is  won 
and  lost 

XXXEL 

Then,  Greece  1  the  tempestrosethatburston  thee. 
Land  of  the  bard,  the  warrior,  and  the  sage  I 
Ohl  wherewerethenthysonB,thegreat»thefree, 
Whose  deeds  are  guiding  stars  from  age  to  age  1 
Though  firm  thy  battlements  of  crags  and  snows. 
And  bright  the  memory  of  thy  days  of  pride, 
Inmountain  might  though  Corinth's  fortressroso, 
On,  unresisted,  roU'd  th'  invading  tide  1 
Oh  !  vain  the  rock,  the  rampart,  and  the  tower. 
If  Freedom  guard  them  not  with  Mind's  imcon- 
quer'd  power. 

XL. 

Where  were  th'  avengers  theti,  whose  viewless 

might 
Preserved  inviolate  their  awful  &ne," 
When  through  the  steep  defiles,  to  Delphi's 

height. 
In  martial  splendour  pour'd  the  Persian's  train  1 
Then  did  those  mighty  and  mysterious  Powers, 
Arm'd  with  the  elements,  to  vengeance  wake. 
Call  the  dread  storms  to  darken  round  their 

towers, 
Hurl  down  the  rocks,  and  bid  the  thundersbreak ; 


4  **  Thii  boOding  (the  Castle  of  the  Seven  Towen)  to  men- 
tioned aa  early  aa  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  as  a 
spot  which  contrihated  to  the  defence  of  Constantinoide ;  and 
it  was  the  principal  bulwark  of  the  town  on  the  coast  of  the 
Propontto,  in  the  last  periods  of  the  empire.**— Pouquxtillb's 
TVotelf  in  the  Morea. 

*  See  the  account  from  Herodotos  of  the  sapematmrnl  de- 
fence of  Delphi— MirroRD's  Orteee,  roL  i.  p.  396-7. 
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^nn  fiur  around,  with  deep  and  terM  dan^^ 
Soonda  of  unearthly  war  thioogh  wM  Punanoa 
rang. 

XLL 

Wheie  was  the  spirit  of  the  TictoHhrong 
Whose  tomba  are  glorious  by  Scamander*s  tide, 
Whose  names  are  bright  in  ereriasting  Bang, 
The  lords  of  war,  the  praised,  the  deified  t 
Where  he,  the  hero  of  a  thousand  laya^ 
Who  from  the  dead  at  Marathon  aroae^ 
Allann'd;  and  beaming  on  the  AthemansTgase^ 
A  battle-meteor,  guided  to  their  fbeat 
Or  th^  whose  forms  to  Alaric's  awe«truok  ^ye,* 
HoYoring  o'er  Athens^  biased  in  aixy  panoply  t 

XT.n. 

Ye  depty  0  heroes  1  diief  ones  of  the  earth  I* 
High  demigods  of  andent  days  I  ye  dept : 
There  lived  no  spark  of  your  asoendant  worth 
When  o'er  your  land  the  ^ctor  Modem  swept 
Ko  patriot  then  the  sons  of  freedom  led. 
In  mountain  pass  devotedly  to  die ; 
The  martyr<pirit  of  reeolFe  was  fled. 
And  the  hig^  soul's  unoonquer'd  bucyyancy ; 
And  by  your  graves,  and  on  your  battle-pbdns, 
Waxxiors  I  your  duldren  knelt  to  wear  the  stran- 
ger's chains. 

zun. 

Nowhftveyour  trophies  vaniah'd^andyour  homes 
Axe  mouldei'd  frtmi  the  earth,  while  aoanie 

remain 
E'en  the  fidnt  traces  of  the  andent  tombs 
That  mark  where  deep  the  alayers  or  the  ■ift^w 
Tour  deeds  are  with  the  days  of  glory  flown. 
The  lyres  are  hush'd  that  swell'd  your  ftme  a&r. 
The  halls  that  edio'd  to  their  sounds  are  gone, 


And  if  a  mosqr  stone  your  names  xetaiii, 
1^  but  to  tell  your  bods^  for  them  ye  di 


Perish'd  the  conquering  weapons  of  your 


.4 


I  "InneoMdiaf  agwtlwAtlMiikiitlioiMNmdTlMHnM 
a  dndgod,  indoMd  to  it  m  uvU  by  otiMrrtHOBi  m  baeuiM, 
wfatn  th^  Utrt  flghttng  the  MtOm  at  Mantlion,  a  eonddow 
able  put  of  th*  vnqrtboQght  thoj  Mw  th*  appwitioo  of  Tb*. 
■mi  oomploCe^  annod,  and  boaring  down  biftiro  th«n  npon 
tba  barfaariani.''— LAjreBonjrs'a  PhOcuxk,  I^  ^Tkmm, 

*  **  From  TlmuMtyjlm  to  Sparta,  tba  kadv  of  tbo  Ootba 
( Ahrie)  pnniMd  hit  Ttetotiooa  mareh  witboot  inooantvinf 
any  mortal  antaconirt ;  but  ono  of  tbo  adTOcataa  of  tzpiring 
paaaniim  baa  oonfldontly  ■■wrtid  tbat  tbo  nalb  of  Atbens 
ma  foaidid  bj  tbo  foddmi  Minorra,  with  bvtenMafala 
■fia,  and  bj  tlia  angiy  phantom  of  AcfaiDai,  and  thai  tbo 
oonqoorar  waa  dimayod  1^  tlM  prcmnoa  of  tbo  iMOtilo  diitiot 
of  OrMea.'*--OtBBoir'a  IMiiwaMl  JUT,  &c  toL  t.  pi  189L 

a  ••  Bran  all  tbo  tkkfmtt  ^tkt  mtA."— Ibaiah,  zIt. 

«  •*  How  aie  tbo  migfatj  bflan,  and  tbo  waapooa  of  war 
perisbod  f— SAMimL,  book  iL  elMp.  L 


XIJV. 

Tet^  where  some  lone  sepuldual  relio  sta 
That  with  those  names  traditkm  haDoiwB 
Oft  ahaU  the  wandering  son  of  other  land 
Linger  in  solemn  thou^t  end  hudi'd  reg 
And  still  have  legends  maik'd  the  lonely 
Where  low  the  dust  of  Agamemnon  lies ; 
And  shades  of  kings  and  leaders  unfingoi 
Hovering  around,  to  fimoy's  vidon  rise. 
Souls  of  the  heroes!  seek  your  reet  again 
Nor  maik  how  changed  the  realms  that  saw 
glory's  reign. 

XLV. 

Lo,  where  th' Albanian  spreads  his  despot 
O'er  Theasdy's  rich  valea  and  glowing  pli 
Whose  sons  in  sullen  sbjeotness  obey. 
Nor  lift  the  hand  indignant  at  its  diains : 
Oh  1  doth  the  land  that  ga^  AohilleB  bir 
And  many  a  chief  of  old  illustrioua  line^ 
"Yield  not  one  spirit  of  unconquex'd  worti 
To  kindle  those  that  now  in  bondage  pint 
Ko  1  on  its  mountain-air  is  davery's  breal 
And  terror  chills  the  hearts  whose  uttor'd  p 
were  death. 

XLVL 

Tet  if  thy  lig^t^  fiur  Freedom,  rested  thei 
How  rich  in  channa  were  that  romantio  c 
With  streams^  and  wood%  and  pastoral  vi 

fidr. 
And  wall'd  with  mountaiofl^  haughtily  sub 
Heights  that  mig^t  well  be  deem'd  the  1 

reign. 
Since,  claiming  proud  alliance  with  the  si 
They  lose  in  loftier  spheres  their  wild  dom 
Meet  home  fi»r  those  retired  divinities 
Thatlove,wherenou^tofearthmaye*er]nt 
Brightly  to  dwell  on  hig^  in  lonely  sanotitn 

XLvn. 

There  in  rude  grandeur  daringly  asoenda 
Stem  Pindus^  rearing  manya  pine^lad  he 
He  with  the  douds  his  Ueak  dominion  bl 
Frowning  o'er  valeain  woodland  verdure  bi 
Wild  and  august  in  oonseaated  prides 
There  through  the  deep^lue  heaven  Olyi 

towers^ 
Girdled  with  mists,  light-floating  as  to  hid 
The  rock-built  palace  of  immortal  powen, 
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Where  ftr  on  h%^  the  Bonbeam  finds  repose;, 
AwMiA  th'  eternal  pomp  of  forests  and  of  snows. 


ZLTin. 


Tlioee  SBvi^  cHffli  and  solitudes  might  seem 
Tbm  chosen  hannts  where  Freedom's  foot  would 


She  loves  to  direU  by  c^  and  toiTent«tream, 
And  make  the  roo^  Ihstneases  her  home. 
And  in  the  mshing  of  the  mountain  floods 
In  the  wild  ease's  aolitaiy  cry. 
In  sweeping  winds  that  peal  through  cave  and 

wood, 
Tliflre  is  a  Toice  of  stem  sublimity, 
net  swells  her  spirit  to  a  loftier  mood 
Of  solemn  joj  tewere,  of  power,  of  fortitude. 

ZLDL 

Bat  from  those  hills  the  radianoe  of  her  smile 
HsBkh  Tamsh'd  lon^  her  step  hath  fled  afor; 
OTflT  Solf s  frowning  rocks  she  paused  a  while,^ 
iCmMiw^  the  watch-fires  of  the  mountain  war. 
And  hfi^itlj  g^ow'd  her  ardent  spirit  there, 
sun  hrig^itest  midst  priyation :  o'er  distress 
li  flsst  xomantio  splendour,  and  despair 
Bat  frmi'd  that  beacon  of  the  wilderness ; 
And  mde  mrine^  and  precipice,  and  dell 
Sset  Isheir  deep  echoes  forth,  her  rallying  Toioe  to 
swelL 


BeriL  children  ofthehflls  I  'twas  then  ye  wrought 
Deeds  of  fierce  daring^  rudely,  sternly  grand ; 
As  midst  your  craggy  dtadels  ye  fought^ 
And  women  mingled  with  your  warrior  band. 
on  the  cliff  the  frantic  mother  stood' 
o'er  the  rirer^s  daikly-rolling  wave. 
And  huzTd,  in  dread  delirium,  to  the  flood 
Her  frefr^wni  infimt»  ne'er  to  be  a  slave. 
For  an  was  lost — aU,  save  the  power  to  die 
wild  indignant  death  of  savage  liberty. 

LL 

Kow  is  that  strife  a  tale  of  vanish'd  days, 
With  mtghtifr  things  foxgotten  soon  to  lie ; 
Yet  oft  hsth  minstrel  sung^  in  lofty  lays, 
adventurous,  energies  lees  high. 


;  liitwisif iig  particnkCT  rdaihra  to  tlw  Snliote 

JJk  PmIii,  Me  HoiXAHD't  IVwvielf  in  Albania, 

*  "  tt  li  Mhlad,  M  an  ftollMDtio  ttory,  that  a  group  ot 

on  0D«  of  tho  pndpiow  acUo^^ 

and  tliraw  tbair  infimtt  into  tho  cbMm 

'<  tbiy  silgbl  not  Imooom  tho  daTH  of  the  enemy.** 


And  the  dread  struggle's  frarfiil  memoiy  still 
O'er  each  wild  rock  a  wilder  aspect  throws : 
Sheds  darker  shadows  o'er  the  frowning  hill. 
More  solemn  quiet  o'er  the  glen's  repose ; 
Lends  to  the  rustling  pines  a  deeper  moan. 
And  the  hoarse  river^s  voice  a  murmur  not  its  own. 

UL 

For  stiUnees  now — ^the  stillness  of  the  dead — 
Hath  wrapt  that  conflict's  lone  and  awfiil  scene ; 
And  man's  frraaken  homesy  in  ruin  spread, 
Tell  where  the  storming  of  the  difib  hath  been. 
And  there,  o'er  wastes  magnificently  rude. 
What  race  may  rove,  unconscious  of  the  chaini 
Those  realms  have  now  no  desert  unsubdued. 
Where  Freedom's  banner  may  be  rear'd  again : 
Sunk  are  the  ancient  dwellings  of  her  frme, 
The  children  of  her  sons  inherit  but  their  name. 

Lm. 

Qo,  seek  proud  Sparta's  monuments  and  fimes  t 
In  scattered  fragments  o'er  the  vale  they  lie ; 
Of  all  they  were  not  e'en  enough  remains 
To  lend  their  &11  a  mournful  majesty.' 
Birth-place  of  those  whose  names  we  first  revered 
In  song  and  stoiy — ^temple  of  the  free  1 
0  thou,  the  stem,  the  haughty,  and  the  feared, 
Are  such  thy  relics,  and  can  this  be  theel 
Thou  shouldst  have  left  a  giant  wreck  behind, 
And  e'en  in  ruin  claim'd  the  wonder  of  mankind. 

LTV. 

For  thine  were  spirits  cast  in  other  mould 
Than  all  beside — and  proved  by  ruder  test ; 
They  stood  alone — ^the  proud,  the  firm,  the  bold. 
With  the  same  seal  indelibly  imprest. 
Theirs  were  no  bright  varieties  of  mind. 
One  image  stamp'd  the  rough,  colossal  race, 
In  ragged  grandeur  frowning  o'er  mankind, 
Stem,  and  disdainful  of  each  milder  grace ; 
As  to  the  sky  some  mighty  rock  may  tower, 
Whose  front  can  brave  the  storm,  but  will  not  rear 
the  flower. 

LV. 

Such  were  thy  sons — their  life  a  battle-day  I 
Their  youth  one  lesson  how  for  thee  to  die  I 
Closed  is  that  task,  and  they  have  passed  away 
Like  softer  beings  tndn'd  to  aims  less  high. 


*  Theruineof  Sparta,  near  the  modern  town  of  Mistra,  ere 
very  inconsiderable,  and  only  mfficient  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  ancient  dty.  The  ecenery  aroand  them  Ib  described  by 
travellers  as  rery  striking. 
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Tet  bright  on  earth  their  fame  who  proudly  fell. 
True  to  their  BhieldB,  the  champioDB  of  thy 

cauBOy 
Whose  funeral  column  bade  the  stranger  tell 
How  died  the  brave,  obedient  to  thy  laws  1^ 
0  lofty  mother  of  heroic  worth. 
How  couldst  thou  live  to  bring  a  meaner  ofbpring 

forth? 

LVL 

Hadst  thou  but  periBh*dwith  thefree,  nor  known 
A  second  race,  when  glory's  noon  went  by, 
Then  had  thy  name  in  single  brightness  shone 
A  watchword  on  the  helm  of  liberty  I 
Thou  shouldst  have  pass'd  with  all  the  light  of 

£Btme, 
And  proudly  sunk  in  ruins,  not  in  chains. 
But  slowly  set  thy  star  midst  clouds  of  shame, 
And  tyrants  rose  amidst  thy  &lling  fimes ; 
And  thou,  surrounded  by  thy  warriors'  graves, 
Hast  drain*d  the  bitter  cup  once  mingled  for  thy 

slaves. 

Lvn. 

Now  all  is  o'er — ^for  thee  alike  are  flown 
Freedom's  bright  noon  and  slavery's  twilight 

doud; 
And  in  thy  &11,  as  in  thy  pride,  alone. 
Deep  solitude  is  round  thee  as  a  shroud. 
Home  of  Leonidas  I  thy  halls  are  low ; 
From  their  cold  altars  have  thy  Lares  fled ; 
O'er   thee,  unmark'd,  the  sunbeams  fitde  or 

glow. 
And  wild-flowers  wave,  unbent  by  human  tread; 
And  midst  thy  silence,  as  the  grave's  profound, 
A  voice,  a  step,  would  seem  as  some  imearthly 

sound. 

Lym. 

Tajfgetus  still  lifts  his  awful  brow 
High  o'er  the  mouldering  city  of  the  dead. 
Sternly  sublime ;  while  o'er  his  robe  of  snow 
Heaven's  floating  tints  their  warm  sufiusions 

spread. 
And  yet  his  rippling  wave  Eurotaa  leads 
By  tombs  and  ruins  o'er  the  silent  plain ; 
While,  whispering  there,  his  own  wild  graceful 

reeds 
Rise  as  of  old,  when  hail'd  by  dassio  strain ; 


^  The  iiueriptloB  eompowd  bj  BimonldM  for  the  Bptrtan 
monnnMDt  in  th*  paas  of  Thcnnopyle  hM  been  thoB  tnmi- 
Inted : — **  Stnuiger,  go  Ml  the  LAoedemonUuia  that  wt  have 
obqrsd  their  tews,  and  that  we  lie  here." 


There  the  rose-laurels  still  in  beauty  wav 
And  a  frail  shrub  survives  to  bloom  o'er  S] 
grave. 

uz. 

Oh,  thus  it  is  with  man  !  A  tree,  a  flo^ 
While  nations  perish,  still  renews  its  rao 
And  o'er  the  feJlen  records  of  his  power 
Spreads  in  wild  pomp,  or  BnuHes  in  fiuxy 
The  laurel  shoots  when  those  have  pass'd 
Once  rivals  for  its  crown,  the  brave,  the 
The  rose  is  flourishing  o'er  beauty's  clay, 
The  myrtle  blows  when  love  hath  ceased 
Green  waves  the  bay  whensongand  bard  m 
And  an  that  round  us  blooms  is  blooming  o' 
dead. 

LX. 

And  still  the  olive  spreads  its  foliage  rou 
Korea's  fidlen  sanctuaries  and  towers. 
Once   its    green   boughs   Minerva's    v( 

crown'd, 
Deem'd  a  meet  offering  for  celestial  pow< 
The  suppliant's  hand  its  holy  branches  \x 
They  waved  around  the  (Hympio  viotoi^s 
And,  sanctified  by  many  a  rite  of  yore, 
Its  leaves  the  Spartan's  honoured  bier  o'erv 
Those  rites  have  vanish'd — ^but  o'er  vale  ai 
Its  fruitful  groves  arise,  revered  and  hallow'd 

LXL 

Where  now  thy  shrines,  Eleusis !  where  th 
Of  fearful  visions,  mysteries  wild  and  hi^ 
The  pomp  of  rites,  the  sacrificial  train. 
The  long  procession's  awftil  pageantry  1 
Quench'd  is  the  torch  of  Ceres* — all  aroc 
Decay  hath  spread  the  stillness  of  her  rei 
There  never  more  shall  choral  hymns  roe 
O'er  the  hush'd  earth  and  solitaiy  main, 

*  **  In  the  Eurotaa  I  obeenred  abundance  of  thooe 
reeds  which  were  known  in  the  earlieet  ages;  and 
riven  and  manhes  of  Greece  are  replete  with  roaa- 
wliile  the  springa  and  riTulete  are  covered  with  liliei 
roeei,  hyadntha,  and  narrimni  orientaUa.**— Pouquxi 
Travdi  in  the  Mona. 

*  ItwaauiualfarinppUantitocaRyanoUTebrmndi 
with  wool 

*  The  oUve,  according  to  Pou<iueTiIle,  it  itfll  npurd 
veneration  bj  the  people  of  the  Horea. 

*  It  waa  customary  at  Eleusis,  on  the  fifth  daj 
iSastlval,  for  men  and  women  to  run  about  with  tor 
their  hands,  and  aln  to  dedicate  tOTches  to  Oerea, 
contend  who  should  present  the  largest  This  waa  i 
memory  of  the  Joum^<rf  Ceres  in  search  of  Pi oaeipli 
ing  whidi  she  waa  lighted  by  a  torch  kindled  in  tiie  fli 
Etna.— PoRTBR'a  AnUqulUet  qfOrteet^  voL  L  p.  SOS. 
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Whose  wave  from  Salamis  deserted  flows^ 
To  bathe  a  silent  shore  of  desolate  repose. 

Lxn. 

And  oh,  ye  secret  and  texrific  powers  1 
Dark  orades  I  in  depth  of  groves  that  dwelt> 
How  are  they  sunk,  the  altars  of  your  bowers. 
Where  Saperstition  trembled  aa  she  knelt  1 
Ye,  the  unknown,  the  viewless  ones !  that  made 
Hie  elements  yonr  voioe,  the  wind  and  wave ; 
S^nrita !  whose  influence  darkened  many  a  shade, 
Mysierioiis  visitants  of  fount  and  cave  I 
How  long  your  power  the  awe-struck  nations 

SWBj'd, 

How  kmg  earth  dreamt  of  you,  and  shudderingly 
obey'd! 

Lxin. 

And  say,  what  marvel,  in  those  early  days, 
WhUe  yet  the  light  of  heaven-bom  truth  was  not, 
If  man  around  him  cast  a  fearful  gaze, 
Peophngwithshadowy  powers  each  dell  andgrot  1 
Awfid  is  nature  in  her  savage  forms. 
Her  aoUaaaxk  voice  commanding  in  its  mighty 
And  xx^stery  then  was  in  the  rush  of  storms, 
TIm  ^oom  of  woods,  the  mi^®^  ^^  night ; 
And  mortals  heard  Fate*s  language  in  the  blast. 
And  nai'd  your  forest-shrines,  ye  phantoms  of  the 
past! 

LXIV. 

Then  through  the  foliage  not  a  breeze  might  sigh 
Bat  with  prophetic  soimd — a  waving  tree, 
A  meteor  flashing  o'er  the  summer  sky, 
A  Inrd's  wild  flight  reveal'd  the  things  to  be. 
An  spoke  of  imseen  natures,  and  convey'd 
T%ar  inspiration ;  ^till  they  hover'd  round, 
HaBoWd  the  temple,  whispered  through  the 

Pervaded  loneliness,  gave  soul  to  sound ; 
Of  them  the  fount,  the  forest,  murmur'd  still, 
Their  voice  was  in  the  stream,  their  footstep  on 
thehilL 

LXV. 

Kow  is  the  train  of  Superstition  flown  I 
Unearthly  beings  walk  on  earth  no  more ; 
The  deep  wind  swells  with  no  portentous  tone, 
Hm  nxsUing  wood  breathes  no  £Eitidic  lore. 
Fled  are  the  phantoms  of  Livadia's  cave, 
There  dwell  no  shadows,  but  of  crag  and  steep; 
Voont  of  Oblivion  1  in  thy  gushing  wave,  ^ 
That  murmurs  nig^  those  powersofterrorsleep. 

of  OUiTkm  and  Memory,  with  the  Hercy- 


Oh  that  such  dreams  alone  had  fled  that  dimel 
But  Greece  is  changed  in  all  that  could  be  changed 
by  time! 

LXVI. 

Her  skies  are  those  whence  many  a  mighty  bard 
Caught  inspiration,  glorious  as  their  beams ; 
Her  hills  the  same  that  heroes  died  to  guard. 
Her  vales,  that  foster'd  Art's  divinest  dreams  ! 
But  that  blight  spirit  o'er  the  land  that  shone. 
And  an  around  pervading  influence  pour'd^ 
That  lent  the  harp  of  .£schylu8  its  tone. 
And  proudly  hallow'd  Laoednmon's  sword. 
And  guided  Phidias  o'er  the  yielding  stone, 
With  them  its  ardours  lived — ^with  them  its  light 
is  flown. 

Lxvn. 

Thebes,  CJorinth,  Argos  I — ^yo  renown'd  of  old. 
Where  are  your  chiefs  of  high  romantic  name  1 
How  soon  the  tale  of  ages  may  be  told  ! 
A  page,  a  verse,  records  the  &11  of  &me. 
The  work  of  centuries.    We  gaze  on  you, 
0  cities  !  once  the  glorious  and  the  firee. 
The  lofty  tales  that  charm'd  our  youth  renew, 
Andwondering  ask,  if  these  their  scenescouldbe? 
Search  for  the  classic  £uie,  the  regal  tomb, 
Andfindthemosquealone — a  record  of  their  doom! 

LXvnL 

How  oft  hath  war  his  host  of  spoilers  pour'd. 
Fair  Elis  1  o'er  thy  consecrated  vales )  * 
There  have  the  sunbeams  glanced  on  spear  and 

sword, 
And  banners  floated  on  the  balmy  gales. 
Once  didst  thou  smile,  secure  in  sanctitude. 
As  some  enchanted  isle  mid  stormy  seas ; 
On  thee  no  hostile  footstep  might  intrude. 
And  pastoral  sounds  alone  were  on  thy  breeze. 
Forsaken  home  of  peace  !  that  spell  is  broke  : 
Thou  too  hast  heard  the  storm,  and  bow'd  beneath 

the  yoke. 

LXIX. 

And  through  Arcadia's  wild  and  lone  retreats 
Far  other  sounds  have  echo'd  than  the  strain 


nian  fountaio,  are  itfll  to  be  seen  amongst  the  rocks  near 
Livadia,  though  the  sitoation  of  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  in 
their  vicinity,  cannot  be  exactly  aacertained. — See  Holland's 
Travels. 

s  Elis  was  anciently  a  sacred  territory,  Its  inhabitants  being 
con^ered  as  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Jupiter.  All  armies 
marching  through  it  deUrered  up  their  weapons,  and  received 
them  again  when  they  had  passed  Its  boundary. 
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Of  fisuin  and  dryad,  from  their  woodland  seaii^ 
Or  anoient  reed  of  peaceful  mountain-swain  1 
There,  though  at  times  Alpheus  yet  surveys. 
On  his  greon  banks  renewed,  the  classic  danoe^ 
And  nymph-like  forms,  and  wild  melodious 

layB, 
Reviye  the  sylvan  scenes  of  old  romance; 
Tet  brooding  fear  and  daik  suspicion  dwell 
Midst  Fan's  deserted  hannts,  by  fountain^  cave, 
•nddelL 

LXX. 

But  thou,  fidr  Attica !  whose  rocky  bound 
All  art  and  nature's  richest  gifts  enshrined. 
Thou  little  sphere,  whose  soul-illimiined  round 
Ck>noentrated  each  sunbeam  of  the  mind ; 
Who,  as  the  sunmiit  of  some  Alpine  height 
Qlows  earliest,  latest,  with  {he  blush  of  day, 
Didst  first  imbibe  the  splendours  of  the  lighi^^ 
And  smile  the  longest  in  its  lingering  ray ; 
Oh  1  let  us  gase  on  thee,  and  fondly  deem 
The  past  awhile  restored,  the  present  but  a 
dream. 

LZXI. 

Let  Fancy's  vivid  hues  awhile  prevail — 
Wake  at  her  call — be  all  thou  wert  once  more! 
Hark !  hymns  of  triumph  swell  on  eveiy  gale — 
Lo  I  bright  processions  move  along  thy  shore; 
Again  thy  temples,  midst  the  olive-shade, 
Iiovely  in  chaste  simplicity  arise ; 
And  graceM  monuments,  in  grove  and  glade, 
Catch  the  warm  tints  of  thy  resplendent  skies ; 
And  sculptured  forms,  of  high  and  heavenly 

mien. 
In  their  calm  beauty  smile  around  the  sun-bright 

scene. 

Lxzn. 

Again  renew'd  by  Thou^t's  creative  spells. 
In  aU  her  pomp  thy  city,  Theseus  I  towers : 
Within,  around,  the  light  of  glory  dwells 
On  art's  fidr  &bric8,  wisdom's  holy  bowers. 
There  marble  fimes  in  finish'd  grace  ascend, 
The  pencil's  world  of  life  and  beauty  glows ; 
Shrines,  pillars,  porticoes,  in  grandeur  Uend, 
Rich  with  the  trophies  of  barbaric  foes ; 
And  groves  of  platans  wave  in  verdant  pride. 
The  sage's  blest  retreats,  by  calm  Ilissusf  tide. 


1  **  Wo  ue  MmrMl  by  Thnojdito  tlisft  AtUea  wm  the 
proTinoe  of  GtMM  in  which  popolatton  Unfc  bMame  MMIad, 

and  irtion  tii«  MiliMt  progTMi  WM  nude  toward  ciTlliMtloia.'* 
— MirroAD's  Orteee,  roL  L  p.  36. 


TiXXm. 

Bright  as  that  fiiiiy  vision  of  the  wave, 
Raised  by  the  magic  of  Moxgana's  wand,* 
On  summer  seas  that  undulating  lave 
Romantic  Sicily's  Arcadian  strand; 
That  pictured  scene  of  aizy  oolonnadei^ 
Lig^t  palaces,  in  shadowy  g^ofydrest^ 
Rnchantfld  grovei^  and  templni^  and  aioadM^ 
Gleaming  and  floating  on  the  oceanVi  breast; 
Athens  1  thus  fiur  the  dream  of  tfase  appean^ 
As  Fancy's  eye  pervades  theveiliiig  dood  of  yeuK 

LZXIV. 

Still  bethatdoudwithdrawit—oht  mazkonhig^ 
Crowning  yon  hill,  with  temples  richly  graced. 
That  £uie,  august  in  perfect  symmetiy. 
The  purest  model  of  Athenian  taste. 
Fair  Parthenon  1  thy  Doric  piUan  rise 
In  simple  dignity,  thy  nuoble's  hue 
Unsullied  shines,  relieved  by  brilliant  skie^ 
That  round  thee  spread  their  deep  ethereal  blue; 
And  art  o'er  all  thy  light  proportionB  throws 
The  harmony  of  grace,  the  beanty  of  lepose. 

LXXY. 

And  lovely  o'er  thee  sleeps  the  sonny  g^ow. 
When  mom  and  eve  in  tranquil  Bplendourteign, 
And  on  thy  sculptures,  as  they  smile,  bestow 
Hues  that  the  pencil  emulates  in  vain. 
Then  the  fidr  forms  by  Phidias  wrou|o;fai^  nnfbld 
Each  latent  grace,  developing  in  light ; 
Catch,  from  soft  clouds  of  purple  and  of  gold. 
Each  tint  tiiat  passes;,  tremulously  bri^it; 
And  seem  indeed  whate'er  devotion  deems. 
While  so  sufRised  with  heaven,  so  "»w»g'*x 
its  beams. 


*  Fata  Morgana.  Thii  mnailcabia  aMal 
which  ta  thought  by  tho  lowv  ordor  of  BidHana  to  ba  tkt 
woriE  of  a  ikiiy,  ta  that  deieribod  byFathv  Angiliieei,  whoH 
aooount  it  quoted  bj  SwinbmiM:— 

"On  thol6thAugiiatlMS,Iwaaiafpriatd,aaIitoodsl 
my  window,  with  a  most  wonderihl  ipeclada:  tba  Ha  that 
waahM  tha  Sicilian  tbon  iwaDad  op,  and  bacaow,  for  tta 
milef  in  icngth,  lilw  a  diain  of  daric  monntalna,  wlklla  ttt 
watan  near  oar  Galabrlan  coait  grew  qnlta  anootti,  and  in 
an  inftant  appeared  like  one  dear  pdiihad  mtaxor.  On  tidi 
^an  waa  depicted,  in  dUaro-acmo,  a  etrlng  of  itm 
•and*  of  pOasten,  all  eqoal  in  heis^t,  diilanoa,  and 
ot  Vgtii  and  diada.  In  a  moment  thej  bent  into 
like  Roman  aqnedocte.  ▲  k>ng  oomlee  waa  n«ct  fanned  at 
the  top,  and  above  it  roee  fainamenbia  oaallee,  all  perita^f 
alike ;  theee  agahi  changed  into  towan,  which  wen  dMrt|j 
after  kMt  in  cokmnadee,  then  windows,  and  at  leet  ended  la 
pinee,  cjpnewe,  and  other  treee.**— SwnrBOR]rs*a  SVwMir  <• 
(he  Ttoo  aieOia. 
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Bat  oh !  whai  words  the  Tision  may  portray, 
The  farm  of  aanctitiide  that  guards  thy  shrinel 
llieve  steads  thy  goddess,  robed  in  wax's  azray. 
Supremely  g^oriona^  awfolly  dirine  1 
Wxlh  qpear  sod  hehn  she  stands^  and  flowmg 


.And  scQjpfciued  ggiSj  to  perfection  wrought  i 
AnA  on  eac^L  hesfonly  lineament  imprest^ 
GUmfy  snhlhnii^  the  majesty  of  thoo^t — 
The  pun  intelhigenoe^  the  chaste  repose — 
An  that  m  poet's  dream  around  Minerva  throws. 

Lzxvn. 

Bright  sge  of  Pericles !  let  &ncy  still 
Thioas^  time's  deep  shadows  all  thy  splendour 


I 


And  in  eadi  work  of  art^s  consummate  skill 
Hail  the  fiiee  spirit  of  thy  lofty  race : 
That  spirit^  zouaed  by  erery  proud  reward 
That  hope  oould  picture,  glory  oould  bestow, 

Fostei'd  by  all  the  sculptor  and  the  bard 

Ooold  grre  of  immortality  below. 

Tfans  were  thy  heroes  form'd,  and  o*er  their 


tiiy  genius  shed  imperishable  fiune. 


LZXVnL 

Ibik  in  the  thronged  Ceramicus,  the  train 
Of  moimers  weeping  o'er  the  martyr'd  brave : 
Ptood  be  the  tears  devoted  to  the  slain, 
Ho^  the  amaranth  strew'd  upon  their  grave  !  ^ 
And  hark  I  nnrivall*d  eloquence  proclaims 
Tbor  deedfl^  their  trophies,  with  triumphant 
Tdoe! 

I      Hnk  I  Pericles  records  their  honoured  names  1 ' 
Sou  of  the  fiUlen,  in  their  lot  rejoice : 
Wliet  bath  life  bri^ter  than  so  Inright  a  doomi 
Whit  power  hath  fiite  to  soU  the  garlands  of  the 
tomb? 


*  11  Hrti  of  parjie  and  white  flowtn  were  supposed  by 
AtOMhstobeMeeptableto  the  deed,  and  used  in  edorn- 
liflaBto;aiaB»nnth,  with  which  the  Thenselfsni  decor- 
Hi<  Ihe  tenb  of  Ariimse  — Potram'e  AnUguUUt  qfOreoct, 

«BLl.^nL 

*  PMeisB,  ott  Us  reCnrn  to  Athens  after  the  redaction  of 
cdrimled  fai  a  qilendid  manner  the  obsequies  of 

wfaofeO  in  that  war,  and  pronounced  himself 

enikm  usual  on  such  occasions^     This  gained 

;  and  wlien  tie  came  down  fhmi  tlie  ros- 

pald  their  rsspeets  to  him,  and  presented 

I  and  cfa^ilels,  like  a  champion  Just  returned 

ften  the  Hsts.— LAiroBOAifs*a  PMarcht  JAf^  <Jf 


TiXXIX. 

Praise  to  the  valiant  dead  1  for  them  doth  art 
Exhaust  her  skill,  their  triumphs  bodying  forth ; 
Theirs  are  enshrindd  names,  and  every  heart 
Shall  bear  the  blazon'd  impress  of  their  worth. 
Bright  on  the  dreams  of  youth  their  fiune  shall 

rise, 
Their  fields  of  fif^t  shall  epic  song  record ; 
And,  when  the  voice  of  battle  rends  the  skies. 
Their  name  shall  be  their  countr/s  rallying 

word  1 
While  &ne  and  column  rise  august  to  tell 
How  Athens  honours  those  for  her  who  proudly 

fell 

T.TTT- 

City  of  Theseus  I  bursting  on  the  mind. 
Thus  dost  thou  rise;,  in  all  thy  glory  fled  ! 
Thus  guarded  by  the  mighty  of  mankind, 
Thus  hallow'd  by  the  memory  of  the  dead : 
Alone  in  beauty  and  renown — a  scene 
Whose  tints  are  drawn  from  freedom*s  loveliest 

ray. 
Tis  but  a  vision  now-— yet  thou  hast  been 
More  than  the  brightest  vision  might  portray ; 
And  every  stone,  with  but  a  vestige  fraught 
Of  thee,  hath  latent  power  to  wake  some  lofty 

thought. 

LXXXL 

Eall'n  are  thy  &brics,  that  so  oft  have  rung 

To  choral  melodies  and  tragic  lore ; 

Now  is  the  lyre  of  Sophocles  unstrung, 

The  song  that  hailed  Harmodius  peals  no  more. 

Thy  proud  Pirseus  is  a  desert  strand. 

Thy  stately  shrines  are  mouldering  on  their 

hill. 
Closed  are  the  triumphs  of  the  sculptor's  hand, 
The  magic  voice  of  eloquence  is  still ; 
Minerva's  veil  is  rent  '—her  image  gone ; 
Silent  the  sage's  bower — ^the  warrior's  tomb  o'eiv 
thrown. 

s  The  pephis,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  suspended  as 
an  awning  orer  the  statue  of  Minerra  in  the  Partlienon, 
was  a  principal  ornament  of  the  Panathenaio  festiTal ;  and  it 
was  embroidered  with  various  colours,  reprssenting  the  battle 
of  the  gods  and  Titans,  and  the  exploits  of  Athenian  heroes. 
When  the  festival  was  celebrated,  the  peplus  was  brought 
firom  the  AcropoUa,  and  suspended  as  a  sail  to  the  vesBel, 
whidi  on  that  dtkj  was  conducted  through  the  Ceramicus  and 
principal  streets  of  Athens,  till  it  had  made  the  circuit  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  peplus  was  then  carried  to  the  Parthenon, 
and  consecrated  to  Minerva.— See  Crandlsk*b  TraveUt 
Stuart's  Athtm,  S[C. 
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Lxxxn. 

Tet  in  decay  thine  exquisite  remains 
Wondering  we  view,  and  silently  revere, 
As  traces  left  on  earth's  forssken  plains 
By  vaniah'd  beings  of  a  nobler  sphere  1 
Not  all  the  old  magnificence  of  Rome, 
All  that  dominion  there  hath  left  to  time — 
Proud  CJoliseum,  or  commanding  dome. 
Triumphal  arch,  or  obelisk  sublime, 
Can  bid  such  reverence  o'er  the  spirit  steal. 
As  aught  by  thee  imprest  with  beauty's  plastic  seal. 

T.XTXm. 

Though  still  the  empress  of  the  sunburnt  waste, 

Palmyra  rises,  desolately  grand — 

Though  with  rich  gold  *  and  massy  sculpture 

graced. 
Commanding  still,  Persepolis  may  stand 
In  haughty  solitude — ^though  sacred  Nile 
The  first-bom  temples  of  the  world  surveys, 
And  many  an  awful  and  stupendous  pile 
Thebes  of  the  hundred  gates  e*en  yet  displays ; 
City  of  Pericles  1  oh  who,  like  thee. 
Can  teach  how  fiur  the  woiks  of  mortal  hand  may 

hel 

Lxzxrv. 

Thou  led'st  the  way  to  that  illumined  sphere 
Where  sovereign  beauty  dwells;  and  thence 

didst  bear. 
Oh,  still  triumphant  in  that  high  career  ! 
Bright  archetypes  of  all  the  grand  and  feur. 
And  still  to  thee  th'  enlightened  mind  hath  fiown 
As  to  her  oountiy, — ^thou  hast  been  to  earth 
A  cynosure, — and,  e*en  from  victory's  throne. 
Imperial  Rome  gave  homage  to  thy  worth; 
And  nations,  rising  to  their  &me  afiur. 
Still  to  thy  model  turn,  as  seamen  to  their  star. 


Glory  to  those  whose  relics  thus  arrest 
The  gase  of  ages  !  Qloiy  to  the  free  1 
For  they,  they  only,  could  have  thus  imprest 
Their  mighty  image  on  the  years  to  be  ! 
Empires  and  dtiee  in  oblivion  lie. 
Grandeur  may  vsnish,  conquest  be  foigot^ — 
To  leave  on  earth  renown  that  cannot  die, 
Of  high-soul'd  genius  is  th'  unrivall'd  lot 
Honour  to  thee,  0  Athens  I  thou  hast  shown 
Whatmortals  may  attain,  amdaeised  the  palm  alone. 


^  ThegfldingamidfttlwniliujQfPaBMpoUtisftni,  ftccord- 
tef  to  Wlnduliiuuui,  In  hlg^  prewnrmtiosL 


LZZZVL 

Oh  !  live  there  those  who  view  with  8> 

eyes 
All  that  attests  the  bri^^tness  of  thy  pr: 
Yes ;  they  who  dwell  beneath  thy  lovel; 
And  breathe  th'  inspiring  ether  of  thy  c 
Their  path  is  o'er  the  mightiest  of  the  d 
Their  homes  are  midst  the  works  of  noble 
Tet  all  around  their  gaze,  beneath  their 
Not  one  proud  thrill  of  loftier  thou^t  ii 
Such  are  the  conquerors  of  Minerva's  la 
Where  Genius  first  reveal'd  the  triumphs 
hand  ! 

LUJLVIL 

For  them  in  vain  the  growing  light  may  i 
O'erthe  pale  marble,  colouring's  warmth  1 
And  in  chaste  beauty  many  a  soulpturei 
Still  o'er  the  dust  of  heroes  lift  its  head 
No  patriot  feeling  binds  them  to  the  soi 
Whose  tombs  and  shrines  their  fiuthers  h 

rear'd; 
Their  glance  is  cold  indifference,  and  tl 
But  to  destroy  what  ages  have  revered- 
As  if  exulting  sternly  to  erase 
Whate'er  might  prove  that  land  had  ni 

nobler  race. 

Lxxxvm. 

And  who  may  grieve  that»  rescued  firoi 

hands, 
^>oiler8  of  excellence  and  foes  to  art^ 
Thy  relics,  Athens  1  borne  to  other  Ian 
Claim  homage  still  to  thee  fh>m  eveiy  1 
Though  now  no  more  th'  exploring  sfa 

sight, 
Fix'd  in  deep  reverence  on  Minerva's  & 
Shall  hail,  beneath  their  native  heaven  * 
AH  that  remain'd  of  forms  adored  in  vai 
A  few  short  years — and,  vanish'd  from  th 
To  blend  with  classic  dust  their  proudest 

been. 

LXXXEL 

Fair  Parthenon  !  yet  still  must  Fancy  ^ 
For  thee,  thou  work  of  nobler  spirits  fl< 
Bri^t»  as  of  old,  the  sunbeams  o'er  the 
In  all  their  beauty  still — and  thine  is  g( 
Empires  have  sunk  since  thou  wert  first  i 
And  varying  rights  have  sanctified  thy 
The  dust  is  round  thee  of  the  race  that 
Thy  walls ;  and  thou — ^their  fate  must  i 
thine  I 
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fiat  when  shall  earth  again  exult  to  see 
Vkioas  dmne  Hke  theire  renew'd  in  anght  like 
theet 

za 

Lone  aie  thy  piDan  now— each  passing  gale 
S^jtm  o'er  them  as  aspirifs  voioe,  which  moan'd 
Tha^  lnneliniwH»  and  told  the  plaintive  tale 
Of  the  hric^t  qrnod  once  above  them  throned. 
Moan,  graoefol  rcdn  1  on  thy  sacred  hill, 
llqr  goda^  thy  ritea^  a  kindred  fiite  have  shared : 
Tei  ait  thou  honoor^d  in  each  fragment  still 
lliai  wasting  yean  and  barbarous  hands  had 


Eadi  hallow'd  stons!,  from  rapine's  friry  borne. 
Shall  wake  biif^  dreams  of  thee  in  ages  yet  un- 

hOIXL 

Tail  in  thoeeftagmentSy  though  by  time  de&ced 
Aad  Hide  inwanwate  oonqaeror8»  yet  remains 
AA  tiat  miiy  charm  th' enlij^ten'd  eye  of  taste, 
On  diona  where  still  inspiring  freedom  reigns. 
Af  Tital  fragrance  breathes  from  every  part 
Of  the  cmsh'd  myrtle,  or  the  bruisdd  rose, 
ffflQtkiis  th'  essential  energy  of  art 
Thtn  in  each  wreck  imperishably  glows  1  ^ 
TIm  wal  of  Athens  lives  in  every  line, 
t^emdmg  brightly  still  the  ruins  of  her  shrine. 

zcn. 

Muk  on  the  storied  frieze  the  graceful  train, 
^  Wy  festival's  triumphal  throng, 
hi  &ir  procession  to  Minerva's  £me. 
With  many  m  sacred  symbol,  move  along. 
Tliae  every  shade  of  bright  existence  trace, 
^  fire  of  youth,  the  dignity  of  age ; 
The  matron's  calm  austerity  of  grace, 
The  udent  warrior,  the  benignant  sage ; 
Ihenjmph's  light  symmetry,  the  chiefs  proud 


Um^ofbeanty  caught  and  mingled  in  the  scene. 


zcin. 


ArtuiobtrasEve  there  ennobles  form,* 
Bidk  pure  duurte  outline  exquisitely  flows ; 


oTIbcMbt 

boMtr  tto 


bfokio  frigmcni,  th*  nune  great  principle 
to  txiii,  as  in  th*  most  perfMt  flgnr*,** 
dbMTVBtionf  of  Mr  Haydon  on  the  Elgin 


'  **I«H7  tfafnglMN  braathM  lift,  with  a  Twadty,  with  an 
ikaowitdgt  of  art,  but  wikhoot  the  Isaat  ostentation 


lof  it,  irtildi  is eoncealed  by  oonsmnmate  and mas- 
Mr  *a.--CAVovA't  UUer  to  OU  Earl  qf  Elgin, 


Theree'enthe  steed,  with  bold  expreesion  warm,' 
la  clothed  with  majesty,  with  being  glows. 
One  mighty  mind  hath  harmonised  the  whole  j 
Those  varied  groups  the  same  bright  impress 

bear; 
One  beam  and  essence  of  exalting  soul 
lives  in  the  grand,  the  delicate,  the  feur; 
And  well  that  pageant  of  the  glorious  dead 
Blends  us  with  nobler  days,  and  loftier  spirits  fled. 

zoiv. 

0  conquering  Genius  I  that  couldst  thus  detain 
The  subtle  graces,  Aiding  as  they  rise. 
Eternalise  expression's  fleeting  reign, 
Arrest  warm  life  in  all  its  energies, 
And  fix  them  on  the  stone — thy  glorious  lot 
Might  wake  ambition's  envy,  and  create 
Powers  half  divine :  while  nations  are  forgot^ 
A  thought^  a  dream  of  thine  hath  vanquish'd 

&tel 
And  when  thy  hand  first  gave  its  wonders  birth. 
The  realms  that  hail  them  now  scarce  daim'd  a 

name  on  earth. 

zov. 

Wert  thou  some  spirit  of  a  purer  sphere 
But  once  beheld,  and  never  to  return  1 
Ko — ^we  may  hail  again  thy  bright  career. 
Again  on  earth  a  kindred  fire  shall  bum  ! 
Though  thy  least  relics,  e'en  in  ruin,  bear 
A  stamp  of  heaven,  that  ne'er  hath  been  re- 

new'd — 
A  light  inherent — ^let  not  man  despair : 
Still  be  hope  ardent,  patience  unsubdued ; 
For  still  is  nature  £ur,  and  thought  divine. 
And  art  hath  won  a  world  in  models  pure  as 
thine.^ 

XGVI. 

Gktze  on  yon  forma,  corroded  and  de&ced — 
Yet  there  the  germ  of  future  glory  lies  1 

s  Ifr  West,  after  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  horse's 
head  in  Lord  Elgin's  collection  of  Atlienian  sculpture,  thus 
proceeds : — *'  We  feel  the  same,  when  we  riew  the  young 
equestrian  Athenians,  and,  in  observing  them,  we  are  In- 
sensibly carried  on  with  the  impression  tliat  th^  and  their 
horses  actually  existed,  as  wt  see  them,  at  the  instant  wlien 
they  were  converted  into  marble."— •Wasr's  Seecnd  Letter  to 
Lord  Elgin, 

*  Ifr  Flaxman  thinks  that  sculpture  has  very  greatly  fan- 
proved  wiUiin  these  last  twenty  years,  and  that  his  opinion 
is  not  singular — ^because  works  of  such  i»ime  importance  as 
the  Elgin  Marbles  could  not  remain  in  any  country  without 
a  consequent  improvement  of  the  public  taste,  and  the  talents 
of  the  artist— See  the  Evidence  given  in  repip  to  InterrogO' 
torieifrcm  the  CommWeeon  the  JEXgin  Morbla, 
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Their  yirfcaa]  grandeur  could  not  be  enwed; 

It  dothes  them  still,  though  Toil'd  from  com- 
mon eyes. 

They  once  were  gods  and  heroes  ^ — and  beheld 

As  the  blest  guardians  of  their  native  scene ; 

And  hearts  of  warriors,  sages,  bards,  hftve  sweU'd 

With  awe  that  own*d  their  sovereignty  of  mien. 

Ages  have  vanished  since  those  hearts  were  cold, 
And  stall  those  shattered  forms  retain  their  god- 
like mould. 

zovn. 

Midst  their  bright  kindred,  from  their  marble 

throne 
They  have  look'd  down  on  thousand  storms  of 

time; 
Surviving  power,  and  £Eime,  and  freedom  flown. 
They  still  remained,  still  tranquilly  sublime  ! 
Till  mortal  hands  the  heavenly  conclave  marr'd. 
The  Olympian  groups  have  sunk,  andareforgot — 
Not  e*en  their  dust  could  weeping  Athens  guard ; 
But  these  were  destined  to  a  nobler  lot  I 
And  they  have  borne,  to  light  another  land. 
The  quenchless  ray  that  soon  shall  gloriously  ex- 
pand. 

zovm. 

Phidias  I  supreme  in  thought  I  what  hand  but 

thine. 
Inhuman  works  thus  blending  earth  and  heaven. 
O'er  nature's  truth  had  spread  that  grace  divine. 
To  mortal  form  immortal  grandeur  given  1 
What  soul  but  thine,  inftiBing  all  its  power 
In  these  last  monuments  of  matchless  days, 
Could  frY)m  their  ruins  bid  young  Genius  tower. 
And  Hope  aspire  to  more  exalted  praise ; 
And  guide  deep  Thought  to  that  secluded  height 
Where  excellence  is  throned  in  purity  of  light  1 

ZCDL 

And  who  can  tell  how  pure,  how  bright  a  flame, 
Caught  frY)m  these  models,  may  illume  the  westi 
What  British  Angelo  may  rise  to  fiune,' 
On  the  free  isle  what  beams  of  art  may  rest) 

>  Tht  Tbamn  and  lUaai,  wliidi  tie  ooii«id««d  1^  Sir  T. 
Lawrenot,  Mr  Wastinaeott,  and  oUmt  dlftingniihtd  utMs, 
toteof  «higfaflrclMitliantlMApoIloB«lTid«rt,  "bMame 
th«r«  is  in  them  a  onion  ot  very  grand  fonn,  witb  a  more 
Irae  and  natural  oapmrion  of  tlw  efbct  of  action  upon  tiia 
human  (hunt  than  tliere  ta  in  the  Apollo,  or  any  of  tiie  other 
more  eeiebrated  stataes.**— See  Tke  Bvidenae,  4«. 

s  **  Let  us  enppoee  a  young  man  at  thie  time  in  London, 
endowed  with  powers  loeh  ae  enabled  Miehael  Angelo  to 
advance  the  arte,  aa  he  did,  1^  the  aid  of  one  mutilated  eped- 
men  of  Grecian  esoeUence  in  •enlptore,to  what  an  eminence 


Deem  not^  0  Bngland  1  thatby  dimes  o 
Genius  and  taste  diffbse  a  partial  n^; ' 
Deem  not  the  eternal  energies  of  mind 
Swa/d  by  that  sun  whose  doom  is  but 
Shall  thought  be  fostered  but  by  ddee  b 
Nol  thou  hast  power  to  be  what  Athens  e 
been. 

a 

But  thine  are  trsasores  oft  nnpriied,  uz 
And  cold  neglect  hath  bUg^ited  manj  m 
O'er  whose  young  ardouxB  had  thy  se 

shone. 
Their  soaring  flight  had  left  a  world  be 
And  many  a  gifted  hand,  that  mi^ 

wrought 
To  Grecian  excellence  the  breathing  st 
Or  each  pure  grace  of  Raphael's  pencil 
Leaving  no  record  of  its  power,  is  gone 
Wlulo  thou  hast  fondly  sought,  on  distai 
Gems  &r  less  rich  than  those,  thus  preck 

thus  lost 

CL 

Tet  rise,  0  Land,  in  all  bat  art  alone  1 
Bid  the  sole  wreath  that  is  not  thine  b< 
Fame  dwells  around  thee — Genius  is  thi 
Call  his  rich  blooms  to  Ufe— be  thou  th 
So,  should  dark  ages  o'er  thy  g^ory  swc 
Should  thine  e'er  be  as  now  are  Gredai 
Nations  unborn  shall  track  thine  oi 

deep 
Ik)  hail  thy  shore,  to  worship  thy  renu 
Thy  mighty  monuments  with  reverenc 
Andoiy, '' This  ancient  soil  hath  nursed m 

race!" 

might  not  nch  a  genius  cany  art,  by  the  oppc 
studyhig  those  sculptures,  in  the  aggregate,  iHiie 
the  temple  of  Mfaierva  at  Athens  ?  "-^-WasT^  Ae 
toLordE!gi». 

•  In  aUusion  to  the  theories  of  Dn  Bos,  Win 
Ifonteeiiuiett,  he.,  with  regard  to  the  inhflrent  o 
the  climate  of  En^and  to  the  progress  of  gmim  ax 
—See  HoAAB's  Epoekt  ^  Ae  Arts,  p.  84, 8S. 

SXTRACTS  moil  CONTSMPORAKT  ASVUV 

Bladtwood't  Magtuine,—**  In  our  reviews  of  po 
dnctlons,  the  better  efforts  of  genius  hold  out  to  n 
once  more  nseftil  and  ddightftil  than  those  of  infe 
In  the  former  the  beantiftil  predominate,  and  ea 
th^eoccnsethebiemisbes.  BnttbepubUelastawo 
no  benefit  from  a  detaO  of  medioertty,  reUered  o 
censure  of  fimlts  uncompensated  by  esceUendes. 
great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attmtion  of  our  read 
beantiftil  poem  beCore  us,  whidi  we  beUew  to  be  tl 
the  seme  lady  who  lest  year  put  her  name  to  the  seec 
of  another  poem  on  aUndred  subject,  *'TbeBeeton 
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lANSLATIONS  FROM  CAMOENS,  AND  OTHER  POETS. 


Bd'altKi 


te  in  on  mooIo  in  col  gllngagni  •  gli  itadj  d«gli  oomini  Mno  rtrolfti  «n*  otOifck    L'Agrioolton,  le 
aeqoiitMio  tatto  di  nor!  tauoi  dalle  riowclie  &•*  Ehiggi ;  •  il  Tcdar  fuai  on  nome  tentando  di  dUeUare, 
oon  piii  gInskiiiR  gfofnndo,  nmbra  impmft  dun  •  diffidto.**— Savxou. 


SONNET  70. 
«*  N«  msbida  do  oso  aobido  udia.'* 

IBH  in  tiie  glowing  heayenfly  with  doudlees  beam, 
Tbe  aim  had  reach'd  the  senith  of  his  reign, 
nd  for  tiie  Hying  Ibfonty  the  gelid  stream, 

Sidi  Bode  fbnook  the  herbage  of  the  plain : 
Qdrt  ihadavk  foliage  of  the  forest  shade, 

The  birds  had  sheltered  from  the  scorching  ray ; 
losh'd  were  their  melodies — and  groYe  and  glade 

SeKNmded  bat  the  flhiill  cicada's  lay : 
VImd,  tiuoag^  the  graasy  yale,  a  love-lorn  swain, 
^0  seek  the  maid  who  but  despised  his  pain, 

BMhing  vain  sighs  of  fruitless  passion,  roved : 
'Why  pine  fi»r  her,"  the  slighted  wanderer  cried, 
'Bf  idkom  tiiou  art  not  loved  1 "  and  thus  replied 

An  echo's  murmuring  voice — "  ITlou  oH  not 
bmdr 


(^oitaof  Art  to  Italy^— namely,  Mn  Hemana  of  North  Wales. 
litOtiattior^fkiDe  baa  not  altogether  kept  pace  with  her 
■it»  m  are  inelised  to  think  is  a  reproach  to  the  pnbllc. 
^Nky  k  at  pnieot  experiencing  tlie  flddeness  of  fiuhion ,  and 
■J  W  aid  to  liaie  liad  its  daj.  Very  recently,  the  reading 
■Ue,  m  the  piireae  ta,  was  immersed  in  poetry,  but  seems 
tlMtbedcttoagh;  and,  excepting  always  tliat  portion  of 
«ko  sm  fBOBd  to  vsBsh  genuine  poetry  on  its  own  in- 
iuk  seeoont,  and  wiU  never  tire  of  the  exquisite  enjoyment 
^keflbfds,  the  said  pablic  sddom  read  poetry  at  alL 

"BUso  BtHe  ii  that  excitement  which  the  bulk  of  readers 
i*a  BsesBSBii^  eonneeted  with  poetry,  tliat  these  readers 
ne  Iked  even  of  roraanoes  in  a  metrical  form,  and  are 
Prtkiff  an  their  kite  rhythmical  fitvouritei  alike,  with  that 
rtsl'hipalttiida  with  whkh  repletton  would  lead  them  to 
Wi  a  henqoel  wiwn  the  dishes  are  removing  from  the 
Ua  Bat  tUs  ta  no  proof  that  these  great  poets  have  for- 
M  flMr  title  to  be  admired.  They  are  fixed  orbs,  which 
>b1  JdbI  wiiere  they  did,  and  shine  Just  as  they  were  wont, 
tkoqih  Umj  seem  to  decline  to  the  worid,  which  revolves 
*  ^fposlle  way.  Bat  if  the  worid  will  turn  from  the  poet, 
be  his*mcrlt,  there  is  an  end  of  his  popubrity, 
as  the  BOBl  approved  oondnctor  of  the  Utter  Is  the 
a  s—ntinlly  as  is  the  afr  of  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
nfllvB also  fidl  from  the  ku±  of  purchasers;  and  poetry, 
lik  M  U  mtjf  intrinsieally  seem,  must  taXi,  commercially 
'^'ttiS,  to  fte  ancient  provcrbfailly  unprofitable  leveL  Yet 
■%  vB  im  be  poetry,  however  it  may  cease  to  papt  and 


SONNET  282. 

FROM  PSALM  OXXXVn. 
**  Na  ribeira  de  Enpfates  assentado." 

Wrapt  in  sad  musings,  by  Euphrates'  stream 

I  sat^  retracing  days  for  ever  flown, 
While  rose  thine  image  on  the  ezUe's  dream, 

0  much-loved  Salem  1  and  thy  glories  gone : 
When  they  who  caused  the  ceaseless  tears  I  shed. 

Thus  to  their  captive  spoke — "  Why  sleep  Ihy 
laysl 
Sing  of  thy  treasures  lost,  thy  splendour  fled. 

And  all  thy  triumphs  in  departed  days  1 
Know'st  thou  not  Harmony's  resistless  charm 
Can  soothe  each  passion,  and  each  grief  disarm  t 

Sing  then,  and  tears  will  vanish  frY)m  thine  eye." 
With  sighs  I  answered, — "  When  the  cup  of  woe 
Is  fill'd,  till  misery's  bitter  draught  o'erflow, 

The  mourner's  cure  is  not  to  sing — ^but  die." 


although  the  acdahn  of  multitudes  is  one  thing,  and  tlie  stIO 
BEoall  vok»  of  genuine  taste  and  feeling  another,  the  nobler 
incense  of  the  Utter  will  ever  be  its  reward. 

'*  Our  readers  will  now  cease  to  wonder  that  an  author  lilce 
the  present,  who  has  had  no  hi^^ier  aim  ttian  to  regale  the 
Imagination  with  hnagery,  warm  the  heart  with  sentiment  and 
feeling,  and  delight  the  ear  with  music,  without  the  foreign 
aid  of  tale  or  fitbie,  has  hitherto  written  to  a  sdeet  ikw,  and 
passed  almost  unnoticed  by  the  multitude. 

**  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Byron,  who  has  made  the 
theme  peculiarly  his  own,  no  one  has  more  feeling  con- 
trasted ancient  with  modem  Greece. 

**  The  poem  on  the  Restoratton  of  the  Louvre  Collection, 
has,  of  course,  more  allusions  to  ancient  Rome ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  spirited  ttian  the  passeges  in  which  the  author 
invokes  for  modem  Rome  the  return  of  her  ancient  glories. 
In  a  cursory  but  graphic  manner,  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  ancient  statues  are  described.  Referring  our 
readers,  with  great  confidence,  to  the  works  themselves,  our 
extracts  may  be  limited.** 

Edinburn^  Monthlp  Review.—**  The  grand  act  of  retribu- 
tion— the  restoration  of  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre — occa- 
sioned Mrs  Hemans'  first  publication.  **  Modem  Greece  *'  next 
appeared,  and  soared  still  hi^ier  into  the  regions  of  beauty 
and  pathos.  It  is  a  hl^ily  promising  symptom,  that  each 
new  effort  of  her  genius  excels  its  predecessor.  The  present 
volume  strikingly  confirms  this  observation,  and  leads  us  to 
think  that  we  have  yet  seen  no  more  than  the  trials  of  her 
strength.*' 
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PART  OP  ECLOGUE  16. 
**  Be  lA  no  aawnto  da  mator  alteia.'* 

Iv  in  thy  glorious  home  aboYO 
Thou  still  recallest  earthly  love. 
If  yet  retained  a  thought  may  be 
Of  him  whose  heart  hath  bled  for  thee ; 

Remember  still  how  deeply  shrined 
Thine  image  in  his  joyless  mind: 
Each  well-known  scene,  each  former  care, 
Foigotten — ^thou  alone  art  there  1 

Remember  that  thine  eye-beam's  light 
Hath  fled  for  ever  from  his  sights 
And,  with  that  Yanish*d  sunshine,  lost 
Is  eveiy  hope  he  cheriah'd  most 

Think  that  his  life,  from  thee  apart> 
Is  all  but  weariness  of  heart; 
Each  stream,  whose  music  once  was  dear. 
Now  murmurs  discord  to  his  ear. 

Through  thee,  the  mom,  whose  cloudless  rays 
Woke  him  to  joy  in  other  days. 
Now,  in  the  light  of  beauty  drest, 
Brings  but  new  sorrows  to  his  breast. 

Through  thee,  the  heavens  are  dark  to  him, 
The  sun*s  meridian  blase  is  dim ; 
And  harsh  were  e*en  the  bird  of  eve. 
But  that  her  song  still  loves  to  grieve. 

All  it  hath  been,  his  heart  foigeta^ 
So  alter'd  by  its  long  regrets; 
Each  wish  is  changed,  each  hope  is  o'er. 
And  joy's  lig^t  spirit  wakes  no  more. 


(« 


SONNET  271. 


A  finnoiiua  dMta  fretca  semL" 


Ten  mountain-scene  with  sylvan  grandeur  crown'd. 
These   chestnut-woods,  in   summer  verdure 
bright; 

These  founts  and  rivulets,  whose  mingUng  sound 
Lulls  every  bosom  to  serene  delight; 

Soft  on  these  hills  the  sun's  declining  ray ; 
This  dime,  where  all  is  new;  these  murmuring 


And  all  that  Nature's  lavish  hands  dispone 
In  gay  luxuriance,  charming  every  sense, 

Ne'er  in  thy  absence  can  delight  my  bre 
Nought^  without  thee,  my  weary  soul  begi 
And  joy  may  beam;  yet^  midst  her  br 
smiles, 

A  secret  grief  is  mine,  that  will  not  rest 


(« 


SONNET  186. 


Oi  (dhot  onde  o  CMto  Amor  ardia.** 


Those  eyes,  whence  Love  difibsed  his  puree 

Proud  in  such  beaming  oriw  his  reign  to 
That  £Etce,  with  tints  of  mingling  lustre  bri 

Where  the  rose  mantled  o'er  the  living  i 
The  rich  redundance  of  that  golden  hair. 

Brighter  than  sunbeams  of  meridian  daj 
That  form  so  graceful,  and  that  hand  so  fit 

Where  now  those  treasures  1 — ^moulderii 
clay  I 
Thus,  like  some  blossom  prematurely  torn 
Hath  young  Perfection  withered  in  its  mon 

Touch'd  by  the  hand  that  gathers  but  to  I 
Oh,  how  could  Love  survive  his  bitter  tea 
Shed,  not  for  her,  who  mounts  to  hi^pier  s] 

But  for  his  own  sad  faJte,  thus  wrapt  in  s 
night! 


Flocks^  to  the  Ibid  that  bend  their  lingering  way; 
light  clouds,  contending  with  the  genial  breese ; 


SONNET  108. 
*'  Brandas  aguas  do  T«Jo  que  paiaando.** 

Fair  T%jo  I  thou  whose  calmly-flowing  tide 

Bathes  the  fresh  verdure  of  these  lovely 
Enlivening  all  where'er  thy  waves  may  gild 

Flowers,  herbage,  flocks,  and  sylvan  n; 
and  swains. 
Sweet  stream !  I  know  not  when  my  steps 

Shall  tread  thy  shores;  and  while  to 
mourn, 
I  have  no  hope  to  meliorate  my  pain, 

No  dream  that  whispers — I  may  yet  reti 
My  frowning  destiny,  whose  watchful  care 
Forbids  mo  blessings  and  ordains  despair. 

Commands  me  thus  to  leave  thee,  and  r 
And  I  must  vainly  moum  the  scenes  I  fly. 
And  breathe  on  other  gales  my  plaintive  sij 

And  blendmy  tearswith  other  wavesthan 
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SONNET  28. 


TO  A  LADT  WHO  DIED  AT  8BA. 


<« 


CliMm  niafaa  inimigm,  cm  ct^  mao.' 


nj  to  whose  power  my  hopes,  my  joys  I  gave, 
)  fondly  loved  1  my  bosom's  dearest  care  ! 
:ib,  which  denied  to  lend  thy  form  a  grave, 
Tields  not  one  spell  to  soothe  my  deep  despair  ! 
a !  the  wild  seas  entomb  those  charms  divine, 
Duk  o'er  thy  head  th'  eternal  billows  roll ; 
it  wbOe  one  ray  of  life  or  thought  is  mine, 
Stin  shalt  thou  live,  the  inmate  of  my  souL 
jid  if  the  tones  of  my  uncultored  song 
[fve  power  the  sad  remembrance  to  prolong, 

Oflore  so  ardent,  and  of  fidth  so  pure; 
Ifll  ihaQ  my  verse  thine  epitaph  remain, 
ttiU  ihaQ  thy  charms  be  deathless  in  my  strain, 

WhileTinii^  and  Love,  and  Memoiy  shall  endure. 


SONNET  19. 
M  Alma  rainha  gtntil,  qtw  te  parttste." 

Irku  beloved !  whose  wing  so  soon  hath  flown 

The  joyless  precincts  of  this  earthly  sphere, 
low  18  JOB.  Heaven  eternally  thine  own. 

Whilst  I  deplore  thy  loss,  a  captive  here  ! 
Hi  I  if  allowed  in  thy  divine  abode 

Of  tn^t  on  earth  an  image  to  retain, 
temember  still  the  fervent  love  which  glowed 

In  my  fond  bosom,  pure  from  every  stain. 
Ladif  Uum  deem'd  that  all  my  £uthful  grief* 
^nsed  by  thy  loss,  and  hopeless  of  relief. 

On  merit  thee,  sweet  native  of  the  skies  ! 
)b !  ask  of  Heaven,  which  call'd  thee  soon  away, 
^  I  may  join  thee  in  those  realms  of  day, 

Swiftly  as  tkou  hast  vanish'd  from  mine  eyes. 


**  <liM  eitranho  CMO  d«  amor ! " 

How  strange  a  fete  in  love  is  mine  ! 

How  dearly  prized  the  pains  I  feel  1 
hngB,  that  to  rend  my  soul  combine, 

'With  avarice  I  conceal : 
For  did  the  world  the  tale  divine. 


My  lot  would  then  be  deeper 

And  mine  is  grief  that  none  must  know. 

To  mortal  ears  I  may  not  dare 

Unfold  the  cause,  the  pam  I  prove ; 
Twould  plunge  in  ruin  and  despair 

Or  me,  or  her  I  love. 
My  soul  delights  alone  to  bear 
Her  silent^  unsuspected  woe^ 
And  none  shall  pity,  none  shall  know. 

Thus  buried  in  my  bosom's  urn, 

Thus  in  my  inmost  heart  conoeal'd. 
Let  me  alone  the  secret  mourn. 

In  pangs  unsoothed  and  unreveal'd. 
For  whether  happiness  or  woe, 
Or  life  or  death  its  power  bestow. 
It  is  what  none  on  earth  must  know. 


(• 


SONNET  68. 


S«  aa  panaa  com  qoa  Amor  tao  mal  mo  tfafta.* 


Should  Love,  the  tyrant  of  my  suffering  heart 

Tet  long  enough  protract  his  votary's  days 
To  see  the  lustre  from  those  eyes  depart^ 

The  lode-stars^  now  that  fiasdnate  my  gase ; 
To  see  rude  Time  the  living  roses  blight 

That  o'er  thy  cheek  their  loveliness  unfold. 
And,  all  unpitying^  change  thy  tresses  bright 

To  silvery  whiteness,  from  their  native  gold ; 
Oh  1    then    thy   heart   an    equal   change   will 

prove. 
And  mourn  the  coldness  that  repell'd  my  love, 

When  tears  and  penitence  wUl  all  be  vain ; 
And  I  shall  see  thee  weep  for  days  gone  by. 
And  in  thy  deep  regret  and  fruitless  sigh. 

Find  amplest  vengeance  for  my  former  pain. 


SONNET  178. 
"  JA  eantel,  JA  chonl  a  dnra  gaarm." 

OiT  have  I  sung  and  moum'd  the  bitter  woes 
Which  love  for  years  hath  mingled  with  my  &te^ 

While  he  the  tale  forbade  me  to  disclose. 
That  taught  his  votaries  their  deluded  state. 

1  '*  Tour  oyw  are  lode-atara.**— SHAxapBAajB. 


TEANSLATIONS. 


^  Death  oblivioa'B  nuuitle  steal, 

a  powerful  tone  supreme 
r  lovo  inflieted  to  reveiLl : 
«  ardent  heuta  adore  hi*  sway, 
le  breathe  a  wamiiig  la; — 
L  Bmilas,  hia  premiaes  how  Tain  ! 
□  this  efibrt  to  inqiire, 

ir,  my  plaintive  Ijre, 
Ih'd,  shall  Blumber  in  your  faoe. 


B  perils  of  the  stormy  wuve, 
h  toil,  the  wanderer  of  the  main, 
a  from  flhipwrock'a  billowy  grave, 
r  ita  horron  nanied  iigain. 
r,  that  Ocean's  faire«t  mien 
re  him  from  the  smiles  of  hoine  I 
Itting  each  terrific  scone, 
I  tuma,  o'er  boundlosa  deeps  to  roam, 
o  vainly  oft  in  flight 
a  the  daogen  of  thy  dght^ 

Co  shmi  thee  and  be  free  : 
Bart,  doToted  to  its  chiiii, 
|back  where  comitlera  perils  reign, 
ji  spread  their  snarea  for  mc 


SONNET  289. 


IS  of  Babylon,  in  tean 
'B  eat ;  remembering  thee, 
I  and  the  TBoiah'd  years, 

ions  were  blest  and  ine  : 
|ected  and  untmted,  we  hung 
IS  of  the  stranger's  land ; 
:o  those  that  in  thyEmoawo  sung, 
andod  froQj  their  captire  band. 
>□  a  foreign  shore," 
le  whose  chains  the  elite  wore-,) 
Kf  God,  our  BBored  ionga,  renew  1 
nt  grioC  and  wseting  toil, 

I  my  native  soil  I 
I  haadforgtl  itt  cunning  too  I" 


SONNET  ISS. 


Thsri  blooms  a  plant,  whose  gaze  from  hour  ta 
hour 

Stai  to  the  aun  with  fond  devotion  txuns. 
Wakes  when  Creation  hails  his  dawning  power, 

And  most  expands  when  most  hor  idol  bniiii : 
But  when  he  seeks  the  boiom  of  the  deep* 

His  fsithfu!  plant's  reflected  charms  dec^ ; 
Then  fadeherSowor^  her  leaves  discolour'dwec^ 

Still  fondly  pining  fbr  the  vauiah'd  l*y. 
Thou  whom  I  love,  the  day-star  of  my  sight  1 
When  thy  d««r  pieaenoe  wnlcea  me  to  delimit, 

Joy  in  my  soul  unfolds  her  I^reBt  flower : 
But  in  thy  heaven  of  amilea  alone  it  bloooo^ 
And,  of  their  light  depiived,  in  giiaf  oc 

Bom  but  to  live  within  tbiue  ey&beam'B  [ 


Ahumt  the  bitt«r  tcais  that  fell 
In  anguish  at  my  last  forewoU, 
Oh  I  who  would  dream  that  joy  could  dwell. 

To  make  that  moment  bright  1 
Yet  be  my  judge,  each  heart  t  and  say. 
Which  then  could  most  my  bosom  sw^. 

Affliction  or  delight  1 

It  was  when  Hope,  oppreas'd  willi  woes, 
Soem'd  her  dim  eyes  in  death  to  doe^ 
That  rapture's  brightest  beam  arwe 

In  sorrow's  darkest  night. 
Thus,  if  my  soul  aurrive  thai  hour, 
'Tis  that  my  fate  o'ercame  Uie  power 

Of  anguish  witli  delight. 

For  oh  1  her  love,  bo  long  onkuowii. 
She  tJita  confees'd  was  all  my  own. 
And  in  that  parting  hour  alone 

Heveal'd  it  to  my  sight. 
And  now  what  panga  will  rend  my  soul. 
Should  fortune  still,  with  stem  control, 

Forbid  me  this  delight  1 

I  know  not  if  my  blisa  were  Tain, 
For  all  the  force  of  porting  pun 
Forbade  suHpicioos  doubts  to  reign. 

When  exiled  from  her  sight : 
Tet  now  what  double  woe  for  me. 
Just  at  the  cloae  of  eve,  to  sea 

The  dayspiing  of  delight  I 
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SONNET  205. 


tfi  4M  Amor  1m  fidw,  o  tnganoto.** 


ivlio  prodaiiiiB  thai  Love  is  lig^t  and  vtan, 
^KptkaaoM,  erne],  fidae  in  all  his  waya^ 
L I  son  too  waQ  hath  merited  his  pain. 
Too  jaMj  finda  him  all  he  thna  portrays: 
v  Lore  is  pitying;  Love  is  soft  and  kind. 
BeBere  not  him  who  darea  the  tale  oppose ; 
h !  deem  him  one  whom  stormy  passions  blind, 

One  to  whom  earth  and  heaven  may  well  be  foes, 
f  Love  bring  evi^  view  them  all  in  me  1 
loekt  the  world  hia  utmost  rigour  see, 

ffimtanoat  power  exerted  to  annc^ : 
tet  in  his  ire  is  still  the  ire  of  love ; 
lodndi  deli{^t  in  all  his  woes  I  prove, 

I  would  not  change  their  pangs  for  aught  of 
other  joy. 


SONNET  188. 
**  Doeai  •  dttM  agOM  do  Mondcgo." 

Vf  ATB  of  Mondego  I  brilliant  and  serene, 

Hnnti  of  my  thon^^  where  memory  fondly 
strays, 
Wltere  hope  allured  me  with  perfidious  mien, 

Wltdung  my  soul,  in  long-departed  days ; 
^^  I  fortake  your  banks  !  but  still  my  heart 

ShaQ  bid  remembrance  all  your  charms  restore, 
Aad,  Boffering  not  one  image  to  depart, 

Knd  lengthening  distance  but  endear  you  more. 
^  Fortone's  wiD,  through  many  a  future  day. 
To  dirtant  realms  this  mortal  fiiame  convey, 

Spoil  of  each  wind,  and  tost  on  every  wave ; 
Tet  my  fond  soul,  to  pensive  memory  true, 
Onthoag^tfB  light  pinion  still  shall  fly  to  you, 

Aad  ttiD,  bri^^t  waters  1  in  your  current  lava 


SONNET  181. 
**  Ond*  acharal  lugw  teO  apartado.** 

W SQi  g||^  X  find  some  desert^cene  so  rude, 
Wla«  lonelinww  so  undistorb'd  may  reign, 

^  not  a  step  shall  ever  there  intrude 
Of  roring  man,  or  nature'a  savage  train — 


Some  tangled  thiclLot^  desolate  and  drear. 

Or  deep  wild  forest^  silent  aa  the  tomb, 
Boasting  no  verdure  bri^t^  no  fountain  dear. 

But  darkly  suited  to  my  spirit* s  gloom  1 
That  there,  midst  frowning  rocka^  alone  with 

grief 
Entomb'd  in  life,  and  hopeleBS  of  relief^ 

In  lonely  freedom  I  may  breathe  my  woes. 
For  oh  1  sinoe  noog^t  my  sorrows  can  allay. 
There  shall  my  sadness  doud  no  festal  day, 

And  days  of  gloom  ahall  soothe  me  to  repose. 


•« 


SONNET  278. 
Ea  Tivia  de  lagrinuu  laento.** 


Exempt  from  every  grie(  tvras  mine  to  live 

Li  dreams  so  sweet,  enchantmento  so  divine^ 
A  thousand  joys  propitious  Love  can  give 

Were  scarcely  worth  one  n^turous  pain  of  mine 
Bound  by  soft  spells,  in  dear  illusions  blest, 

I  breathed  no  sigh  for  fortone  or  for  power; 
No  care  intruding  to  disturb  my  breast> 

I  dwelt  entranced  in  Love*s  Elysian  bower : 
But  Fate,  such  transporte  eager  to  destroy. 
Soon  rudely  woke  me  frt>m  the  dream  of  joy, 

And  bade  the  phantoms  of  delight  begone : 
Bade  hope  and  happiness  at  once  depart, 
And  left  but  memory  to  distract  my  heart> 

Retracing  every  hour  of  bliss  for  ever  flown. 


«< 


Mi  nueve  j  dnloe  qoerella.'* 


No  searching  eye  can  pierce  the  veil 
That  o'er  my  secret  love  is  thrown ; 

No  outward  signs  reveal  its  tale. 
But  to  my  bosom  known. 

Thus,  like  Ihe  spark  whose  vivid  light 

In  the  dark  flint  is  hid  from  sight, 
It  dwells  within,  alone. 


METASTASIO. 
*'  Dunque  il  sfoga  in  pianta" 

Is  tears,  the  heart  oppress*d  with  grief 
Gives  language  to  its  woes ; 

In  tears,  ite  frdness  finds  relief. 
When  rapture's  tide  o'erflows  1 
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Who*,  ihj&a,  unolouded  blias  would  seek 

On  this  terrestrial  sphere ; 
When  e'en  Delight  can  only  speak. 

Like  Sorrow— in  a  tear  1 


**  Al  ftiror  d'avrram  Sarte." 

Hi  shall  not  dread  Miafortune's  angry  mien. 
Nor  feebly  sink  beneath  her  tempest  rode. 

Whose  soul  hath  leam'd,  through  many  a  trying 
loene. 
To  smile  at  &te,  and  suffer  unsubdued. 

In  the  rough  school  of  billows,  clouds,  and  storms, 
Nursed  and  matured,  the  pilot  learns  his  art : 

Thus  Fate's  dread  ire,  by  many  a  conflict,  forms 
The  lofty  spirit  and  enduring  heart  1 


*'  QueUa  onda  ch«  ralna.** 

Thb  torrent  waye;,  that  breaks  with  force 
Impetuous  down  the  Alpine  height^ 

Complains  and  struggles  in  its  course. 
But  spBikles,  as  the  diamond  bright. 

The  stream  in  shadowy  Talley  deep 
May  slumber  in  its  narrow  bed ; 

But  silent,  in  imbroken  sleep. 
Its  lustre  and  its  life  are  fled. 


« 


Legsiadnt  rota,  le  col  para  foglie.* 


Swnr  rose  1  whose  tender  foliage  to  expand 

Her  fostering  dews  the  Morning  lightly  shed. 
Whilst  gales  of  balmy  breath  thy  bloasoms  &nn'd, 

And  o'er  thy  leaves  the  soft  suffiision  spread : 
That  hand,  whose  care  withdrew  thee  from  the 
ground. 

To  bri^ter  worlds  thy  BEkvour'd  charms  hath 
borne; 
Thy  fiureet  buds,  with  grace  perennial  crown'd, 

There  breathe  and  bloom,  released  from  every 
thorn. 
Thu%  &r  removed,  and  now  transplanted  flower ! 

Exposed  no  more  to  blast  or  tempest  rude, 
Sheltered  with  tendereet  care  from  frost  or  shower. 

And  each  rough  season's  chill  vicissitude. 
Now  may  thy  form  in  bowers  of  peace  assume 
Immortal  fragrance,  and  unwithering  bloom. 


«« 


Oh*  ip«rl,  inttebfl  Dea,  di  aud  •  ipina 


Fobtukb!  why  thus,  where'er  my  footstc 

Obstruct  each  path  with  rooks  and  th 
these  1 
Think'st  thou  that  /thy  threatening  m: 
dread. 

Or  toil  and  pant  thy  waving  looks  to  i 
Beserve  the  frown  severe,  the  menace  rv 

For  vassal-spirits  that  confess  thy  swa; 
My  constant  soul  should  triumph  unsub 

Were  the  wide  universe  destruction's  ] 
Am  I  to  conflicts  new,  in  toils  untried  1 
No  !  I  have  long  thine  utmost  power  da 

And  drawn  freah  energies  from  every 
Thus  from  rude  strokes  of  hammers  and  ti 
With  each  successive  shock  the  tempered 

More  keenly  piercing  proves,  more 
bright. 


«« 


ParlagU  d'an  perigUo.' 


WouLDST  thou  to  Love  of  danger  spea] 
y  eil'd  are  his  eyes,  to  perils  blind  I 

Wouldst  thou  from  Love  a  reason  seel 
He  is  a  child  of  wayward  mind  t 

But  with  a  doubt,  a  jealous  fear. 
Inspire  him  once — ^the  task  is  o'er ; 

His  mind  is  keen,  his  sight  is  dear. 
No  more  an  infiint,  blind  no  more. 


« 


Spreua  a  furor  del  Tento.* 


IJNBENDiNa  midst  the  wintry  skies. 

Bears  the  firm  oak  his  vigorous  fors 
And  stem  in  rugged  strength,  defies 
The  rushing  of  the  storm. 

Then  severed  from  his  native  shore. 
O'er  ocean-worlds  the  sail  to  bear. 
Still  with  those  winds  he  braved  befor 
He  proudly  struggles  there. 


« 


Sol  pa6  dir  cha  da  oootanto.' 


Oh  1  those  alone  whose  severed  hearts 
Have  moum'd  through  lingering  years 

Can  tell  what  bliss  fond  Love  imparts. 
When  Fate  unites  them  once  again. 
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iet  is  tlie  sig^,  and  blest  the  tear, 
?lioee  language  hails  that  moment  bright, 
len  past  aflUctions  but  endear 
rhe  pireaeiioe  of  delight ! 


■*Ah!  ftvnatoltpianteimbdle!'' 

Ah  1  oeaae — those  fruitless  teara  restrain  I 

I  go  misfortime  to  defy. 
To  BmHe  at  Ikte  with  proud  disdain, 

To  triumph — ^not  to  die  1 

IvithfreshlMirelsgo  to  crown 

My  dosing  days  at  last^ 
Securing  all  the  bright  renown 

Aoqnired  in  dangers  past 


VmCENZO  DA  FILICAJA. 

"  ItaBa!  ItelSa!  O  ta  col  di«  la  sorte." 

Itaiia  !  0  Italia !  thou,  so  graced 

Wi^  Olstaiyd  beauty,  which  to  thee  hath  been 
A.  dower  whose  fieital  splendour  may  be  traced 

Id  the  deepgraven  sorrows  of  thy  mien ; 
Ohthit  more  strength,  or  fewer  charms  were  thine ! 

That  those  mi|^t  fear  thee  more,  or  love  thee  less, 
^0  seem  to  worship  at  thy  radiant  ahrine, 

Thai  pierce  thee  with  the  death-pang's  bitter- 
neas! 
Not  tkm  would  foreign  hosts  have  drain'd  the  tide 
Of  that  Eridanus  thy  blood  hath  dyed : 

Nor  from  the  Alps  would  legiona^  still  renew'd, 
IWdown;  nor  wouldst  thou  wield  an  alien  brand. 
And  fi^t  thy  battles  with  the  stranger  s  hand, 

Still,  BtUl  a  slave,  victorious  or  sabdii«d  I 


PASTORINI. 
"  G«noTa  mis  I  m  con  asciutto  ciglio.** 

Ip  Um  ihy  fidlen  grandeur  I  behold, 

Xy  oatiTe  Qenoa !  with  a  tearlees  eye, 
^^^  not  thy  son's  ungrateful  heart  is  cold ; 

But  h)o^ — X  deem  rebellious  every  sigh  ! 
*^y  ^orioos  ruins  proudly  I  survey, 

Trophies  of  firm  resolve,  of  patriot  might  ! 
Aad  in  eseh  trace  of  devastation's  way,       [sight. 

^  worth,  thy  courage,  meet  my  wandering 


Triumphs  &r  less  than  suffering  virtue  shine  ! 
And  on  the  spoilers  high  revenge  is  thine, 

"While  thy  strong  spirit  unsubdued  remains. 
And  lo  1  fieur  Liberty  rejoicing  flies 
To  kiss  each  noble  relic,  while  she  cries, 

"Bail/  thoughin  ruina,  thou  wert  n^er  in  chaint/" 


LOPE  DE  VEGA. 


(« 


Estese  el  oorteaano." 


IiBT  the  vain  courtier  waste  his  days, 
Lured  by  the  charms  that  wealth  displays, 

The  couch  of  down,  the  board  of  costly  fiure ; 
Be  his  to  kiss  th'  ungrateful  hand 
That  waves  the  sceptre  of  command, 

And  rear  full  many  a  palace  in  the  air ; 
Whilst  I  ei\joy,  all  unconfined. 
The  glowing  sun,  the  genial  wind, 

And  tranquil  hours,  to  rustic  toil  assigned ; 
And  prize  &r  more,  in  peace  and  health. 
Contented  indigence  than  joyless  wealth. 

Not  mine  in  Fortune's  &ne  to  bend. 

At  Qrandeur's  altar  to  attend. 
Reflect  his  smile,  and  tremble  at  his  frown  ; 

Nor  mine  a  fond  aspiring  thought, 

A  wish,  a  sigh,  a  vision,  fraught 
With  Fame's  bright  phantom,  Qlory's  deathless 
crown  I 

Nectareous  draughts  and  viands  pure 

Luxuriant  nature  will  insure ; 

These  the  clear  foimt  and  fertile  field 

Still  to  the  wearied  shepherd  yield ; 

And  when  repose  and  visions  reign, 
Then  we  are  equals  all,  the  monarch  and  the  swain. 


FRANCISCO  MANUEL. 


ON  ASOEKDINQ  A  HILL  LEADING  TO  A  CONTENT. 


i( 


No  baxes  temeroio,  o  peregrino  !' 


Paubs  not  with  lingering  foot,  0  pilgrim  I  here ; 

Pierce  the  deep  shadows  of  the  mountain-side ; 
Firm  be  thy  step,  thy  heart  unknown  to  fear — 

To  brighter  worlds  this  thorny  path  will  guide. 
Soon  shall  thy  feet  approach  the  calm  abode, 

So  netur  the  mansions  of  supreme  delight ; 
Pause  not,  but  tread  this  consecrated  road — 

'Tis  the  dark  basis  of  the  heavenly  height 
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Behold,  to  cheer  thee  on  the  toilsome  way; 
flow  many  a  fountain  glitters  down  the  hill  t 

Pore  gales,  in^iting^  softly  ronnd  thee  play, 
Bright  sunshine  guides — and  wilt  thou  linger  stilll 
Oh  I  enter  there,  where,  freed  from  human  strife, 

Hope  is  reality,  and  time  is  life. 


DELLA  CASA. 


VENIGS. 


"  Qoaiti  paluil,  •  qoMto  loggt  or  oOKe.** 

Thebb  marble  domes,  by  wealth  and  genius  graced. 

With  sculptured  forms,  bright  hues,  and  Parian 
stone;, 
Were  once  rude  cabins  midst  a  lonely  waste. 

Wild  shores  of  solitude,  and  isles  unknown. 
Pure  from  each  Tice,  'twas  here  a  Tenturous  train 

Fearless  in  fragile  barks  explored  the  sea ; 
Not  theirs  a  wish  to  conquer  or  to  reign. 

They  sought  these  island  precincts — ^to  be  free. 
Ne'er  in  their  souls  ambition's  flame  arose. 
No  dream  of  ayarice  broke  their  calm  repose ; 

Fraud,  more  than  death,  abhorred  each  artless 
breast: 
Oh!  now,  since  fortunegildstheir  brightening  day. 
Let  not  those  virtues  languish  and  decay, 

O'erwhelm'd  by  luxury,  and  by  wealth  opprest! 


IL  MARCHESE  CORNEUO  BENTTVOGLIO. 


« 


L*aiiiim  btHa,  ch«  dal  wo  EUso.** 


Thb  sainted  spirit  which,  from  bhss  on  high, 

Descends  like  dayspring  to  my  £Bkvour*d  sight. 
Shines  in  such  noontide  radiance  of  the  sky. 

Scarce  do  I  know  that  form,  intensely  bright ! 
But  with  the  sweetness  of  her  well-known  smile, 

That  smile  of  peace!  she  bids  my  doubts  depart, 
And  takes  my  hand,  and  softly  speaks  the  while;, 

And  heaven's  full  glory  pictures  to  my  heart 
Beams  of  that  heaven  in  Ker  my  eyes  behold. 
And  now,  e'en  now,  in  thou^^t  my  wings  unfold. 

To  soar  with  her,  and  mingle  with  the  blest  I 
But  ah  I  so  swift  her  buo3rant  pinion  flies, 
That  I,  in  vain  aspiring  to  the  skies, 

Fall  to  my  native  sphere,  by  earthly  bonds 
deprest. 


QUEVEDO. 


BOMB  BUBUD  IN  HIB  OWH  BUIBB. 


C( 


BuMH  en  Boom  A  Boom,  o  panplno  I 


AioDST  these  scenes,  0  pilgrim  1  seek'st  thi 
Romel 

Vain  is  thy  seareh— the  pomp  of  Rome  is  fie 
Her  silent  Aventine  is  glory's  tomb ; 

Her  walls,  her  shrinei^  but  reUos  of  the  dead 
That  hill,  where  Ceesars  dwelt  in  other  days, 

Forsaken  mourns,  where  once  ittower'dsublin! 
Each  mouldering  medal  now  fiff  leas  displays 

The  triumphs  won  by  Latinm  than  hj  Time. 
Tiber  alone  survives — ^the  passing  wave 
That  bathed  her  towers  now  maxmurs  by  h 
grave. 

Wailing  with  plaintive  sound  her  fallen  fiukei 
Rome  !  of  thine  ancient  grandeur  all  is  past, 
That  seem'd  fbr  years  eternal  framed  to  last : 

Nought  but  the  wave — a  fugitive,  remains. 


EL  CONDE  JUAN  DE  TABSI& 


«( 


Ta,  que  la  dulee  Ttda  en  ttsroM  anoi.' 


Thou,  who  hast  fled  from  life's  enchanted  bowei 

In  youth's  gay  spring,  in  beauiy's  glowing  moi 
Leaving  thy  bri^t  array,  thy  path  of  flowers. 

For  the  rude  convent-garb  and  couch  of  thor 
Thou  that,  escaping  from  a  world  of  cares, 

Hast  found  thy  haven  in  devotion's  fime, 
As  to  the  port  the  fearfbl  bark  repairs 

To  shun  the  midnight  perils  of  the  main — 
Now  the  glad  hymn,  the  strain  of  rapture  pour 

While  on  thy  soul  the  beams  of  glory  rise ! 
For  if  the  pilot  hail  the  welcome  shore 

With  shouts  of  triumph  swelling  to  the  dda 
Oh  I  how  shouldst  ilum  the  exulting  psean  raise 
Now  heaven's  bright  harbour  opens  on  thy  gas 


« 


TORQUATO  TASSO. 
NcgH  anni  mvM  tool,  piupuiva 


Thou  in  thy  mom  wert  like  a  glowing  rose 
To  the  mild  sunshine  only  half  di8p]ay*d9 

That  shunn*d  its  bashful  graces  to  disclose^ 
And  in  its  veU  of  verdure  sought  a  shade 
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h  like  Aurora  did  thy  chamiB  appear, 

(pinoe  mortal  fonn  ne'er  Tied  with  aught  bo 
bric^t^) 
Lnron^  Bmiliiig  from  her  tnuiquil  sphere^ 

O'er  Tsle  and  momitain  shedding  dew  and  light 
^ow  liper  yean  have  doom'd  no  grace  to  &de ; 
^or  Toothftd  chanou^  in  all  their  pride  array'd, 

Exod,  or  eqoaly  thy  neglected  form. 
Tina,  M  oqMmded,  lovelier  is  the  flower, 
kjod  the  bright  day-etar,  in  its  noontide  hoar, 

Hon  brilliant  ahxnes^  in  genial  radiance  warm. 


BEBNARDO  TASSO. 
"  diMl*  omfan  cbe  gtammai  non  vide  U  sole.** 

rHBgreenreoeflB^  where  through  the  boweiy  gloom 

Ne'er,  e'en  at  noontide  hours,  the  sunbeam 
pl^d, 
Vbere  Tiolet-bedB  in  soft  luxuriance  bloom 

Midrt  the  cool  freshness  of  the  myrtle  shade ; 
yherethrong^thegraasaapafkling fountain  steals, 

Whoee  muimnring  wave,  transparent  as  it  flows, 
7o  more  its  bed  of  yellow  sand  conceals 

Thin  the  pure  crystal  hides  the  glowing  rose ; 
^  bower  of  peace,  thou  soother  of  our  care, 
}od  of  Boft  shunbers  and  of  visions  fair  1 

A  lowly  shepherd  consecrates  to  thee ! 
IImd  breathe  around  some  spell  of  deep  repose, 
bd  diirm  his  eyes  in  balmy  dew  to  close, 

Those  eyes,  fatigued  with  grief,  from  tear-drops 
nererfi^e. 


PETRARCH. 
**  CU  Tool  Tader  quantanqae  pa6  DAttira.'* 

I^that  wouldst  mark,  in  form  of  human  birth, 

AH  heaven  and  nature's  perfect  skill  combined, 
^>w  sue  on  her,  the  day-star  of  the  earth, 

IMin^  not  me  alone,  but  all  mankind : 
^histe  I  for  Death,  who  spares  the  guilty  long, 

Rut  calls  the  brightest  and  the  best  away ; 
^  (o  her  home,  amidst  the  cherub  throng, 

The  angelic  mortal  flies,  and  will  not  stay  I 
laete  1  mdeach  outward  charm,  each  mental  grace, 
n  one  oonaummate  form  thine  eye  shall  trace, 

l^odel  of  loveliness,  for  earth  too  fair  ! 
Imd  thou  shalt  own  how  fidnt  my  votive  lays, 
(7  epirit  daoled  by  perfection's  blase : 

Alt  if  thoa  still  delay,  for  long  regret  prepare. 


«« 


Be  lamentar  «ig«DI,  0  verdI  fronde.* 


If  to  the  sighing  breese  of  summer  hours 

Bend  the  greenleaves;  if  moumsaplaintive  bird ; 
Or  from  some  fount's  cool  maigin,  fringed  with 
flowers, 

The  soothing  munuur  of  the  wave  is  heard ; 
Her  whom  the  heavens  reveal,  the  earth  denies, 

I  see  and  hear :  thou^  dwelUng  &r  above. 
Her  spirit,  still  responsive  to  my  sighs^ 

Visits  the  lone  retreat  of  pensive  love. 
"Why  thus  in  grief  consume  eaoh  fruitless  day," 
(Her  gentle  accents  thus  benignly  say,) 

""While   from  thine  ^es  the  tear  unceasing 
flows  1 
Weep  not  for  me,  who,  hastening  on  my  flighty 
Died,  to  be  deathless;  and  on  heavenly  light 

Whose  eyes  but  open'd,  when  they  seem'd  to 
dose!" 


VERSI  SPAQNUOLI  DI  PIETRO  BEMBO. 


<t 


O  Moerte  I  que  nelei  1 


Thou,  the  stem  monarch  of  dismay. 
Whom  nature  trembles  to  survey, 
0  Death  1  to  me,  the  child  of  grief. 
Thy  welcome  power  would  bring  relief. 

Changing  to  peaceful  slumber  many  a  care. 
And  though  thy  stroke  may  thrill  with  pain 
Each  throbbing  pulse,  each  quivering  vein ; 
The  pangs  that  bid  existence  close. 
Ah  1  sure  are  &r  lees  keen  than  those 

Which  cloud  its  lingering  moments  with  despair 


FRANCESCO  LORENZINL 
'*  O  Zeflretto,  cbe  moTendo  vaL** 

Stlfh  of  the  breeze  I  whose  dewy  pinions  light 

Wave  gently  round  the  tree  I  planted  here. 
Sacred  to  her  whose  soul  hath  wing'd  its  flight 

To  the  pure  ether  of  her  lofty  sphere ; 
Be  it  thy  care,  soft  spirit  of  the  gale  1 

To  fan.  its  leaves  in  summer's  noontide  hour; 
Be  it  thy  care  that  wintry  tempests  faJl 

To  rend  its  honours  from  the  sylvan  bower. 
Then  shall  it  spread,  and  rear  th'  aspiring  form. 
Pride  of  the  wood,  secure  from  every  storm. 
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Graced  with  her  name,  a  consecrated  tree  1 

His  looks  the  traitor  prove. 

So  may  thy  Lord,  thy  monarch  of  the  wind. 

Dost  thou  not  see  that  absent  smile^ 

Ne'er  with  rude  chains  thy  tender  pinions  bind. 

That  fiery  glance  replete  with  guile  t 

But  grant  thee  still  to  roTe,  a  wanderer  wild 

Oh  1  doubt  not  then — ^'tis  Lova. 

andfi:«6  1 

When  varying  still  the  sly  diflgoise. 

Child  of  caprice,  he  laughs  and  ories^ 

GESNER. 

Or  with  complaint  would  more ; 

To^y  is  bold,  to-morrow  shy. 

UORNISQ  BONa 

Changing  each  hour,  he  knows  not  whjj 

OhI  doubt  not  then— *ti8  Love. 

<<  wmkonuDMi,  frnlM  morgtmonn.'* 

Hail  !  morning  son,  thus  early  bright ; 

There's  magic  in  his  every  wile^ 

Welcome,  sweet  dawn  1  thou  yotmger  day  1 

His  lips,  well  practised  to  beguile, 

Through  the  dark  woods  that  firinge  the  height, 

Breathe  roses  when  they  move ; 

Beams  forth,  e'en  now,  thy  ray. 

See  i  now  with  sudden  rage  he  buzna^ 

Disdains,  implores,  commands^  hj  tuma. 

Bright  on  the  dew  it  sparkles  clear, 

Oh  !  doubt  not  then— 'tis  Lore 

Bright  on  the  water's  glittering  &11, 

And  life,  and  joy,  and  health  appear. 

He  comee»  without  the  bow  and  dart^ 

Sweet  Morning !  at  thy  calL 

That  spare  not  e'en  the  purest  heart ; 

His  looks  the  traitor  prove ; 

Now  thy  fresh  breezes  lightly  spring 

That  glance  is  fire,  that  mien  is  guile. 

From  beds  of  fragrance,  where  they  lay. 

Deceit  is  lurking  in  that  smile — 

And  roving  wild  on  dewy  wing, 

OhI  trust  him  not — ^'tisLove! 

Drive  slumber  &r  away. 

Fantastic  dreams,  in  swift  retreat^ 

Now  from  each  mind  withdraw  their  spell ; 

CHAULIEU. 

While  the  young  loves  delighted  meet, 

On  Rosa's  cheek  to  dwelL 

'*  Grotte,  d*oii  ■ort  oe  dalr  rnlMMii.** 

Speed,  zephyr !  kiss  each  opening  flower. 

Thou  grot,  whence  flows  this  limpid  spring, 

Its  fhigrant  spirit  make  thine  own ; 

Its  maigm  fringed  with  moss  and  flowers, 

Then  wing  thy  way  to  Rosa's  bower. 

Still  bid  its  voice  of  murmurs  bring 

Ere  her  light  sleep  is  flown. 

Peace  to  my  musing  hours. 

There,  o'er  her  downy  pillow  fly. 

Sweet  Fontenay !  where  flrst  for  me 

Wake  the  sweet  maid  to  life  and  day ; 

The  dayspring  of  existence  rose, 

Breathe  on  her  balmy  lip  a  sigh, 

Soon  shall  my  dust  return  to  thee, 

And  o'er  her  bosom  play ; 

And  midst  my  sires  repose. 

And  whisper,  when  her  eyes  unveil. 

Muses  !  that  watch'd  my  chOdhood's  mon. 

That  I,  since  morning's  earliest  call, 

Have  sigh'd  her  name  to  eViy  gale 

Fair  trees  1  that  here  beheld  me  bom. 

By  the  lone  waterfiedL 

Soon  shall  ye  see  me  die. 

GERMAN  SONG. 

GARCILASO  DE  VEGA, 

<t 


MadelMn,  lernti  Amor  kMmen.** 


Lnrmr,  fieur  maid  !  my  song  shall  tell 
How  Love  may  still  bo  known  ftdl  well- 


«( 


Coyad  de  mestra  ftlegre  primaTera.** 


En  JOT  the  sweets  of  life's  luxuriant  May 
Ere  envious  Age  is  hastening  on  Ms  way 
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th  snowy  wreaths  to  crown  the  beauteous 

brow; 
XMO  will  £Mle  when  storms  assail  the  year, 
I^xne^  who  changeth  not  his  swift  career, 
Dstant  in  this^  will  change  all  else  below  I 


LOBENZO  D£  MEDICL 


VIOLESB. 


M 


Hon  di  vwdigfardin  omati  •  ocdtL** 


oxne  not,  fair  one  1  to  thy  hand  of  snow 
im  the  soft  scenes  by  Culture's  hand  array'd; 
sair'd  in  bowers  where  gales  of  fragrance  blow, 
i  in  dark  glens,  and  depths  of  forest  shade  I 
I  onoe^  as  Venus  wander'd,  lost  in  woe, 
seek  Adonis  through  th'  entangled  wood, 
n^  her  foot,  a  thorn  that  lurk'd  below 
th.  print  relentless  drew  celestial  blood ! 
our  lig^t  stems,  with  snowy  blossoms  fraught, 
ng  to  earth,  each  precious  drop  we  caught, 
bibiBg  thence  our  bright  purpureal  dyes ; 
lere  not  liDster^d  in  our  shadowy  vales 
Jded  rivulets  or  summer  gales — 
r  <lew  and  air  have  been  Love's  balmy  tears 
and  sighs  1 


PINDEMONTE. 


ON  THE  H£BE  OF  CANOVA. 


«*  Dov*  ptr  to,  odesto  ancflla,  or  vaari 


?»• 


XKB,  celestial  maid,  so  fast  away? 
■t  lures  thee  frx>m  the  banquet  of  the  skies  'i 
amst  thou  leave  thy  native  realms  of  day 
tills  low  sphere,  this  vale  of  clouds  and  sighs  ? 
3,  Gsnova  I  soaring  high  above 
iaii  art — with  Grecian  magic  V3ring  ! 
lew  thy  marble  glow'd  with  life  and  love, 
'who  bad  seen  thee  image  footsteps  flying? 


Here  to  each  eye  the  wind  seems  gently  playing 
With  the  light  vest,  its  wavy  folds  arraying 

In  many  a  line  of  undulating  grace; 
While  Nature,  ne'er  her  mighty  laws  suspending, 
Stands,  before  marble  thus  with  motion  blending. 

One  moment  lost  in  thought,  its  hidden  cause 
to  trace. 

[A  TohuM  of  tnuDilatlonB  published  in  1818,  mig^t  hav« 
been  called  by  anticipation,  **  Layi  of  many  Lande."  At  the 
time  now  allnded  to,  ber  inq>irationi  were  chiefly  deriTed 
ih>m  daaiical  lobjecti.  The  "graoeftil  sopentitionB "  of 
Greece,  and  the  eablime  patriotinn  of  Rome,  held  an  influ- 
ence over  her  thoughts  trtiicfa  it  evinced  by  many  of  the  works 
of  this  period— such  as  "  The  Restoration  of  the  Worlts  of  Art 
to  Italy/'  '*  Modem  Greece,"  and  several  of  the  poems  which 
formed  the  volume  entitled  "  Take  and  Histwic  Scenes." 

**  Apart  from  all  intercourse,"  says  Delta,  *'  with  literary 
society,  and  acquainted  only  by  name  and  occasional  corre- 
spondence with  any  of  the  distinguished  authors  of  whom 
England  has  to  boast,  Mrs  Hemans,  during  the  progress  of 
her  poetical  career,  had  to  contend  with  more  and  greater 
obstacles  ttum  usually  stand  in  the  path  of  female  authorship. 
To  her  i»aise  be  it  spoken,  therefore,  that  it  was  to  her  own 
merit  alone,  wholly  independent  of  adventitious  circum- 
stances, that  she  was  indebted  for  the  extensive  sliare  of  popu- 
larity which  her  oompoeitions  ultimately  obtained.  From 
this  studious  seduston  were  given  forUi  the  two  poems  which 
first  permanently  elevated  htf  among  the  writers  of  ber  age, 
—the  *  Restoiatfon  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,'  and 
*  Modem  Greece.*  In  these  the  maturitv  of  her  intellect 
appears ;  and  she  makes  us  feel,  that  she  has  mariced  out  a 
path  for  herself  through  the  regions  of  song.  The  veisiflcatfon 
is  high-toned  and  musical,  in  ae^n-dance  with  the  sentiment 
and  subject ;  and  in  every  page  we  have  evidence,  not  only  of 
taste  and  genius,  but  of  cartiful  daboration  and  research. 
These  efforts  were  fsvourably  noticed  by  Lord  Byron ;  and 
attracted  the  admiration  of  Shelley.  Bishop  Heber  and  other 
Judicious  and  intelligent  counsellors  cheered  her  on  bv  their 
approbation  :  the  reputation  which,  through  years  of  sUent 
study  and  exertion,  she  had,  no  doubt,  sometimes  with 
bri^toned  and  sometimes  with  doubtful  hopes,  looked  for- 
ward to  as  a  sufficient  great  reward,  was  at  length  unequivo- 
cally and  unrductantly  accorded  her  by  the  world ;  and, 
probably,  this  was  the  happiest  period  of  her  life.  The 
Translatfons  lh)m  Camoens ;  the  prixe  poem  of  Wallace,  as 
also  that  of  Dartmoor,  the  Tales  and  Ulstoric  Scenes,  and 
the  Sceptic,  may  all  be  referred  to  this  epoch  of  her  literary 
career.'*— BiMraphical  Sketch,  prefixed  to  Poetical  BanaitUt 
183a. 

In  reference  to  the  same  period  of  Mrs  Hemans'  career, 
the  late  acute  and  accomplished  Miss  Jewsbury  (afterwards 
Mrs  Fletcher)  has  the  following  Judicious  observations : — 

*'  At  this  stage  of  transition,  her  poetry  was  correct,  classi- 
cal, and  highly  polished ;  but  it  wanted  warmth :  it  partook 
more  of  the  naturo  of  statuary  than  of  painting.  She  fettered 
her  mind  with  facta  and  authorities,  and  drew  upon  her  me- 
mory when  she  might  have  relied  upon  h&  imagination.  She 
was  diffident  of  herself,  and,  to  quote  her  own  admission, 
'  loved  to  repose  under  the  shadow  of  mighty  names.*  *'— 
Athenaum,  Feb.  1831.] 
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LINES 

rXTBV  Zir  A  HXRJOTAOB  ON  TH<  8BA-8B0KB. 

AinDXBKB !  would  thy  heart  fox^ 
ti  earthly  paamon  and  regret^ 
.  would  thy  wearied  spirit  rise 
x>xxmiune  with  its  natiye  skies; 
Be  for  a  while,  and  deem  it  sweet 
inger  in  this  calm  retreat; 
Lye  thy  cares,  thy  griefs,  a  short  suspense, 
.t  wild  scenes  of  lone  magnificence. 

aix'd  with  au^t  of  meaner  tone, 

e  Nature's  voice  is  heard  alone : 

m  the  loud  storm,  in  wrathful  hour, 

ishing  on  its  wing  of  power, 

I  spirits  of  the  deep  awake, 

I  suigee  foam,  and  billows  break, 

i  rocks  and  ocean-caves  aroimd 

erberate  each  awfiil  sound — 

nighty  voice,  with  all  its  dread  control, 

tiest  thought  shall  wake  thy  thrilling  souL 

when  no  more  the  sea-winds  rave, 
m  peace  is  brooding  on  the  wave, 
I  from  earth,  air,  and  ocean  rise 
Bounds  but  plaintive  melodies ; 
thed  by  their  sofUy  mingling  swell, 
laylight  bids  the  world  farewell, 
rustling  wood,  the  dying  breeze, 
fidnt  low  rippling  of  the  seaa^ 
ler  calm  shidl  steal  upon  thy  breast^ 
m  reflected  fixnn  the  realms  of  rest 

[line  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung^ 

inds  have  deceived,  neglect  hath  wrong  t 

t  thou  some  grief  that  none  may  know, 

le  lonely,  secret,  silent  woe  1 

lave  thy  fond  afifections  fled 

m  earth,  to  slumber  with  the  deadi — 

I  pause  awhile — the  world  disown, 

I  dweU  with  Nature's  self  alone  1 

I  though  no  more  she  bids  arise 

'  soul's  departed  energies, 

I  though  thy  joy  of  life  is  o'er, 

ond  her  magic  to  restore ; 

tall  her  spells  o'er  every  passion  steal, 

oothe  the  woimded  heart  they  cannot  heaL 


DIRQE  OF  A  CHILD. 

No  bitter  tears  for  thee  bo  shed. 

Blossom  of  being  1  seen  and  gone 
With  flowers  alone  we  strew  thy  \h 

0  blest  departed  One  f 
Whose  all  of  life,  a  rosy  ray, 
Blush'd  into  dawn  and  pass'd  away. 

Tes  1  thou  art  fled,  ere  guilt  had  p 

To  stain  thy  cherub-soul  and  for 

Closed  is  the  soft  ephemeral  flower 

That  never  felt  a  storm  1 
The  sunbeam's  smile,  the  zephyr^s  1 
All  that  it  knew  from  birth  to  deat 

Thou  wert  so  like  a  form  of  light, 
That  heaven  benignly  call'd  thee 
Ere  yet  the  world  could  breathe  oi 

O'er  thy  sweet  innocence : 
And  thou,  that  brighter  home  to  b 
Art  pass'd,  with  all  thy  loveliness  t 

Oh !  hadst  thou  still  on  earth  remi 

Vision  of  beauty  1  £Eur,  as  brief ! 

How  soon  thy  brightness  had  been 

With  passion  or  with  grief ! 
Now  not  a  sullying  breath  can  rise 
To  dim  thy  glory  in  the  skies. 

We  rear  no  marble  o'er  thy  tomb- 
No  sculptured  image  there  shall 
Ah  1  fitter  iac  the  vernal  bloom 

Such  dwelling  to  adorn. 
Fragrance,  and  flowers,  and  dewa^  i 
The  only  emblems  meet  for  thee. 

Thy  grave  shall  be  a  blessed  shrine 
Adom'd  with  Nature's  bri^^test 
Each  glowing  season  shall  combine 

Its  incense  there  to  breathe ; 
And  oft,  upon  the  midnight  air. 
Shall  viewless  haips  be  murmuring 

And  oh  I  sometimes  in  visions  bles 

Sweet  spirit !  visit  our  repose; 
And  bear,  from  thine  own  world  ol 
Some  balm  for  human  woen ! 
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liat  fonn  more  lovely  could  bo  g^ven 
has  thine  to  meaeeiiger  of  heaTeal^ 


INVOCATION. 

[UBH*D  18  the  world  in  night  and  sleep — 
Earth,  Bea^  and  air  are  still  as  death; 

oo  mde  to  break  a  calm  so  deep 
Were  mtunc's  fidntest  breath. 

cend,  bri§^  Tisions  1  from  aSrial  bowers, 

cend  to  gild  yonr  own  soft  silent  hours. 

n  hope  or  fear,  in  toil  or  pain. 
The  weaiy  day  ha;7e  mortals  pass'd; 

Tow,  dreams  of  bliss  1  be  yours  to  reign, 
And  all  your  spells  around  them  cast; 

il  from  their  hearts  the  pang,  their  eyee  the 


1  lift  the  Yeil  thai  hides  a  brighter  sphere. 

)h,  bear  your  softest  balm  to  those 
Who  ftmSij,  Tsinly,  mourn  the  dead  1 

ro  them  thai  wozld  of  peace  disclose 
'Where  the  bright  soul  is  fled : 

here  Lo^e,  immortal  in  his  natiye  dime^ 

uQ  fear  no  pang  from  fieite,  no  blight  from 

Or  to  his  lored,  his  distant  land 

On  your  Uc^t  wings  the  exile  bear, 
To  Ud  (moe  more  his  heart  expand 
In  his  own  genial  mountain-air; 
B^artiie  wild  echoes  well-known  stFEdns  rqieat. 
And  bIflM  each  note;,  as  heaven's  own  music 
iweet 

^  oh !  with  fimcy's  brightest  ray, 

Bleit  dreams  t  the  bard's  repose  illume ; 
Bid  fonns  of  heaven  around  him  play, 
And  bowen  of  Eden  bloom  t 
And  vift  Att  wpmt  to  its  native  skies 
Who  finds  no  diarm  in  life's  realities. 

Ko  Toioe  18  on  the  air  of  nighty 

IhiOQg^  folded  leaves  no  murmurs  creep, 
Hot  Iter  nor  moonbeam's  trembling  light 
FaDs  on  the  placid  brow  of  sleep. 
Denend,  bright  visions !  from  your  aiiy  bower : 
M,  ailent^  solemn  is  your  fieivourite  hour. 

>  TUt  AnwiMkm  from  QMrterIp  ibvieir,  p.  82. 


TO  TBE  MSMORY  OV 

GENERAL  SIR  £^-D  P~K— M.> 

BBAVBspizxtl  moum'd  with  fond  regret^ 

Lost  in  life's  pride,  in  valour's  noon. 
Oh,  who  could  deem  thy  star  should  set 
So  darkly  and  so  soon ! 

Fatal,  though  bright,  the  fire  of  mind 

Which  mark'd  and  dosed  thy  brief  career. 
And  the  fSur  wreath,  by  Hope  entwined. 
Lies  wither'd  on  thy  bier. 

The  soldier^s  death  hath  been  thy  doom. 
The  soldier^s  tear  thy  mead  shall  bo ; 
Tet^  son  of  war  f  a  prouder  tomb 
Might  Fate  have  reared  for  thee. 

Thou  shouldst  have  died,  0  high-soul'd  chief  1 

In  those  bright  days  of  gloxy  fled. 
When  triumph  so  prevail'd  o'er  grief 
We  scarce  could  mourn  the  dead. 

Noontide  of  &mel  each  tea]>drop  then 

Was  worthy  of  a  warrior's  grave : 
When  shall  affection  weep  again 
So  proudly  o'er  the  brave  ^ 

There,  on  the  battle-fields  of  Spain, 

Midst  Roncesvalles'  mountain-scene. 
Or  on  Yitoria's  blood-red  plain. 
Meet  had  thy  deathbed  been. 

s  Bi%}or-general  Sir  Edward  Pakenbam,  the  gaOaiit  offloer 
to  whose  moDory  Ui«m  ywam  ar«  dadlcated,  fell  al  the  head 
of  the  Britiih  troope  hi  the  anfortanate  attack  on  New 
Orleans,  8th  January  181i.  **  Six  thousand  combatants  on 
the  British  side,"  says  Mr  Alison,  **  weie  hi  the  field :  a 
stendtf  force  to  attack  double  their  number,  intrenched  to 
the  teeth  in  works  bristUng  with  bayonets  and  loaded  with 
heayy  artillery.  "—H^Moty  qf  Europe,  voL  z.  p.  743. 

The  death  of  Sir  Edward  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  official 
account  ot  Oenoal  E^eane,  communicating  the  result  of  the 
action : — **  The  advancing  columns  were  disownible  horn 
the  enemy's  line  at  more  than  two  hundred  yards'  distance, 
when  a  destructiTe  fire  was  instantly  opened,  not  only  fh>m 
all  parts  of  the  enemy'k  line,  but  from  the  battery  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  gallant  Pakenham,  who, 
during  his  short  but  brilliant  careor,  was  always  foremost  in 
the  path  of  gloiy  and  of  danger,  galloped  forward  to  the 
front,  to  animate  his  men  by  his  presence.  Ha  bad  readied 
the  crest  of  the  glacis,  and  was  in  the  act  <^  cheering  his 
troops  with  his  hat  off,  when  he  reoeiTed  two  baDs,  one  in 
the  knee  and  another  in  the  body.  He  fell  into  the  arms 
of  ICaJor  Bfacdongal,  his  aide-de-camp,  and  ahnost  instantly 
expired.  "—JEdiiir.  An.  Btgiti,  1815,  p.  3601. 
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We  moom  not  that  a  hero*8  life 

Since  he,  the  soldier^s  guiding  star. 

Thus  in  its  ardent  prime  should  dose ; 

The  Victor-chief,  the  lord  of  war. 

Hadnt  thou  but  fallen  in  nobler  strife. 

Has  own'd  thy  fiune : 

But  died  midst  conquex'd  foes ! 

And  oh  !  like  hii  approving  word. 

What  trophied  marble  oould  record 

Tet  hast  thou  still  (though  victory's  flame 

A  warrior's  name? 

In  that  last  moment  cheered  thee  not) 

Left  Qlory's  isle  another  name. 

That  ne'er  may  be  forgot : 

QUERILLA  SONa. 

And  many  a  tale  of  triumph  won 

Shall  breathe  that  name  in  Memory's  ear, 

rOUNDBD  ON  THB  STOHT  &XLATSD  OF  TBK  SPi 

And  long  may  England  mourn  a  son 

PAmior  MnrA. 

Without  reproach  or  fear. 

Ob  i   forget  not  the  hour  when  througl 

and  vale 

We  retum'd  with  our  chief  to  his  dear  nati' 

TO  TBS  UmUOKY  OF 

Through  the  woody  sierra  there  sigh'd  no 

And  the  moonbeam  was  bright  on  his  bati 

Sm  H— Y   E— LL— S, 

walls; 

And  nature  lay  sleeping  in  calmness  and 

WHO  FELL  IH  THS  BATTLS  OF  WATCHUX). 

sight 

**  Ufipj  an  thay  who  <U«  In  youth,  whta  thdr  mown  is 

arounil  tham."— Ohlajt. 

We  entered  that  home — all  was  loneliness 

Wxkp'bt  thou  for  him/ whose  doom  was  seal'd 

The  stillness,  the  darkness,  the  peace  of  th 

On  England's  proudest  battle-field  1 

Not  a  voice,  not  a  step,  bade  its  echoes  r« 

For  him,  the  lion-heart,  who  died 

Ah,  such  was  the  welcome  that  waited  the 

In  victory's  full  resistless  tidet 

For  the  spoilers  had  pass'd,  like  the  poisoi 

Oh,  mourn  him  not ! 

breath, 

By  deeds  like  his  that  field  was  won. 

And  the  loved  of  lus  bosom  lay  silent  in  c 

And  Fate  could  yield  to  Valour's  son 

No  brighter  lot 

Oh !  forget  not  that  houi^— let  its  miage 

In  the  h'ght  of  our  mirth,  in  the  dreams  of  < 

He  heard  his  band's  exulting  cry. 

Let  its  tale  awake  feelings  too  deep  for  a  i 

He  saw  the  vanquish'd  eagles  fly ; 

And  rouse  into  vengeance  each  arm  and  ead 

And  envied  be  his  death  of  fiune  ! 

Till  cloudless  the  dayspring  of  liberty  shii 

It  shed  a  sunbeam  o'er  his  name 

O'er  the  plains  of  the  olive  and  hUls  of  th 

That  nought  shall  dim : 

No  doud  obscured  his  glory's  day. 

It  saw  no  twilight  of  decay. 

Weep  not  for  him  ! 

THE  AGED  INDIAN. 

And  breathe  no  dirge's  plaintive  moan. 

Wabbiors  1  my  noon  of  life  is  past» 

A  hero  claims  &r  loftier  tone ! 

The  brightness  of  my  spirit  flown; 

Oh,  proudly  shall  the  war4song  swell, 

I  crouch  before  the  wintry  blasts 

Recording  how  the  mighty  fell 

Amidst  my  tribe  I  dwell  alone ; 

In  that  dread  hour. 

The  heroes  of  my  youth  are  fled. 

When  England,  midst  the  battle^torm — 

They  rest  among  the  warlike  dead. 

The  avenging  angel — ^rear^d  her  form 

In  tenfold  power. 

Te  slumberers  of  the  narrow  cave  ! 

My  kindred  chie&  in  days  of  yore ! 

Tet,  gallant  heart !  to  swell  thy  praise, 

Te  fill  an  unremember'd  grave. 

Vain  were  the  minstrel's  noblest  lays; 

Tour  fiune,  your  deeds,  are  known  n* 
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The  records  of  your  wars  axe  gone. 
Tour  namoB  foigot  by  all  but  one. 

Soon  ahaU  that  one  depart  from  earth, 
To  join  the  brethren  of  his  prime ; 

Hien  will  the  memory  of  your  birth 
Sleep  with  the  hidden  things  of  time. 

With  him,  ye  sons  of  former  days  I 

Fbdes  the  last  glimmering  of  your  praise. 

His  eyea^  that  hail'd  your  spirits'  flame. 
Still  tindling  in  the  combaf  s  shock. 

Hare  seen,  since  darkness  yeil'd  your  £une, 
Sons  of  the  desert  and  the  rock  1 

Another  and  another  race 

Bin  to  the  battle  and  the  chase. 

Dcnendsnts  of  the  mighty  dead  1 
Feiikai  of  heart,  and  firm  of  hand  ! 

Oh,  kt  me  join  their  spirits  fled — 
Ohl  aend  me  to  their  shadowy  land. 

Age  lakh  not  tamed  Ontara's  heart — 

HeihxxDks  not  from  the  friendly  dart. 

Him  feet  no  more  can  chase  the  deer, 
Theg^ory  of  this  arm  is  flown; — 

Wlij  iboald  the  feeble  linger  here 
yfhea.  all  the  pride  of  life  is  gone  ? 

Wanion !  why  still  the  stroke  deny  1 

T^ank  ye  Ontara  fears  to  die  1 

He  fear'd  not  in  his  flower  of  days, 
^'Hieii  strong  to  stem  the  torrent's  force, 

Wlun  throu£^  the  desert's  pathless  maze 
Hia  way  was  as  an  eagle's  course  ! 

Wba  war  was  sunshine  to  his  sight. 

And  the  wild  hurricane  delight ! 

SbO,  then,  the  warrior  tremble  now  f 
^ow  ^en  his  enyied  strength  is  o'er  — 

HuQg  on  the  pine  his  idle  bow, 
Hii  pirogue  useless  on  the  shore  ? 

Whea  age  hath  dimm'd  his  fidling  eye. 

Shall  he,  the  joyless,  fear  to  die  ? 

Sons  of  the  brave  I  delay  no  more — 
^  apiiits  of  my  kindred  call. 

1^  hot  one  pang,  and  all  is  o'er  ! 
Oh,  bid  the  aged  cedar  &11 ! 

To  join  the  brethren  of  his  prime, 

Hie  mig^  of  departed  time. 


EVENING  AMONGST  THE  AliPS. 

Soft  skies  of  Italy  I  how  richly  drest, 

Snule  these  wUd  scenes  in  your  purpureal  glow ! 
What  glorious  hues,  reflected  from  the  west, 

Float  o'er  the  dwellings  of  eternal  snow  ! 
Ton  torrent,  foaming  down  the  granite  steep. 

Sparkles  all  brilliance  in  the  setting  beam ; 
Dark  glens  beneath  in  shadowy  beauty  sleep. 

Where  pipes  the  goat-herd  by  his  mountain- 
stream. 
Now  from  yon  peak  departs  the  yivid  ray. 

That  still  at  eve  its  lofty  temple  knows ; 
From  rock  and  torrent  fiide  the  tints  away. 

And  ail  is  wrapt  in  twilight's  deep  repose : 
While  through  the  pine-wood  gleams  the  vesper 

star. 
And  roves  the  Alpine  gale  o'er  solitudes  afor. 


DIRGE   OF   THE   HIGHLAND   CHIEF  IN 
"WAVERLEY."! 

Son  of  the  mighty  and  the  free  I 

High-minded  leader  of  the  brave  I 
Was  it  for  lofty  chief  like  thee 
To  fill  a  nameless  grave  1 
Oh  I  if  amidst  the  valiant  slain 

The  warrior's  bier  hod  been  thy  lot. 
E'en  though  on  red  Culloden  s  plain. 
We  then  had  moum'd  thee  not. 

^  These  very  beautiful  stanzas  first  appeared  in  the  Edin- 

burgli  Annual  Register  for  1815,  (p.  255,)  with  the  followins 

interesting  heading. 

"  A  literary  friend  of  ours  received  these  verses  with  a 
letter  of  the  following  tenor : — 

**  *  A  verjf  ingenious  young  JHend  of  mine  has  just  stnt  me 
the  enclosed^  on  reading  Waverley.  To  you  the  wortd  gives 
that  charming  work  /  and  i/in  any/Stture  edition  you  should 
like  to  insert  the  JHrge  to  a  Highland  Chitf^  ifou  would  do 
honour  to 

Tour  Sincere  Admirer,* 

**  The  individual  to  whom  this  obliging  letter  was  addressed, 
having  no  claim  to  the  honour  which  is  there  done  him,  does 
not  possess  the  means  of  publishing  the  verses  in  the  popular 
novel  alluded  to.  But  that  the  public  may  sustain  no  loss, 
and  that  the  ingenious  author  of  Waverley  may  be  aware  of 
the  honour  intended  him,  our  correspondent  has  ventured  to 
send  the  verses  to  our  lU^ister." 

Notwithstanding  the  mystidsm  in  the  note  about  the  "  txry 
ingenious  young  friend  ofmitie"  and  **your  sincere  ad- 
mirer,**  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  disclaimer  by  **  a  literary 
JHend  of  ours"  on  the  other,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Dirge  was  sent  by  Mrs  Hemans  to  Sir  Walter,  then  Mr 
Scott,  and  by  him  to  the  Register — of  which  he  himself 
wrote  that  year  the  historical  department.  —  Vide  Lock- 
bart's  Lifia  of  Scott,  vol.  iv.  p.  80. 


UISCELE^NEOCS   FOEU& 


ly  closed  thy  dawn  of  Eune, 

It  wboee  soDbeam  toes  k>  &ir ; 
Ic  klone  may  breathe  thj'  Damc^ 

vaCchff  ord  of  Despair  I 

if  gallaal  spirit's  power 

!t  ennobled  death  like  lUne, 
W  niaric'd  Ihg  partJng  boor, 

)f  a  migb^  line  I 

n  towers  ihe  aunahine  &11j^ 
it  chase  their  aQent  gloom ; 
s  that  gild  thj  natiTe  walla 
Hlccplng  OD  th;  tomb  ! 

;  moimtuna  laughs  thn  while, 
woods  wave  in  Tornal  air, 
d  scecca  may  vainly  ainile  : 
n  tby  dust  is  there. 

le  billa  no  buglo«ound 
g  with  the  torront'a  roar  ; 
J,  the  wild  deer  sport  around ; 
I  lead' at  the  chaeo  no  more  ! 
I  closod,  tby  balla  are  still, 
1b  where  pcol'd  the  choinl  stnun  ; 
IB  wind's  deep  murmuring  thrill, 

f  irom  the  lonely  tower 

a  bloxon'd  folds  on  high ; 
I  tnll  grass  and  summer  flower 
prt'd  shall  spring  and  die. 
y  bard  for  other  ear 
:o  the  harp  once  loved  by  thine — 
3e  strain  thou  canat  not  hoar, 
a  mighty  line  I 


I CBUSAHERS-  WAIVSONa. 

I  our  hearts  boat  high— 

I  to  Salem's  towera  I 

|not  deem  it  bliaa  to  die, 
I  cause  like  ours  ? 
lO  aloep  in  soil  of  thine, 
ib'd  but  Hhrincd,  0  Paleetino  1 

D  holy  war  I 
|>m  yonr  sainted  rest. 

n  Glory's  car, 
ftlo  with  tho  blest ; 
Bbort  tho  doath-pang'i  power, 
■ho  joja  of  your  inimortal  bower. 


Strike  llie  loud  harp,  ye  mfanln]  ta 
Poor  forth  your  loftiett  l^r"  i 


Kd  ever;  string  tnnmphant  awell 

Tb'  insforing  sounds  that  heroes  lore  so  wdL 

Salem  I  amidst  tbe  fiercest  hour. 

The  wildest  rage  of  fight. 
Thy  name  ahall  lend  Oior  blduona  power. 

And  ncrre  our  hearts  with  mi^t 
Envied  be  those  for  thee  thai  fid]. 
Who  find  their  graves  beneath  thy  sacred  walL 

For  them  no  need  that  scnlptured  tomb 

Should  chronicle  their  fainfl. 
Or  pyramid  record  their  doom. 

Or  deathlasB  vaiBe  their  name ; 
It  is  enough  that  dust  of  thine 
Should  shroud  their  forma,  0  blesMd 


CbieflainB,  lead  on  I  our  hoarta  beat  hi|^ 
For  combat's  glorions  hoar ; 

Soon  shall  the  red-cross  banner  fiy 
On  Salom'a  loftiest  tower  1 

Wo  bum  to  mingle  in  the  strife. 

Where  AuC  to  die  insures  eteni»l  lifb. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CLANBONALD: 


felt,  leuUog  on  tha  Hlgtalanden  ot  Um  ri^t  vb^  la 
doUi  diiplclted  the  urallaDU,  who  b^un  to  waiw.  Bnl 
OlenguT/.  cJilflf  pf  A  rival  brandi  of  tbe  Cbui  CoQs,  ituMd 

Ingl"  Tb*  UtgfaUnden  receivad  B  new  InpulH  (kaBMl' 
worda,  and.  clurtJng  vitti  tedoubM  tatj,  Un  dowi  ll 
bcTon  UnoL  — See  Ibe  Quarltrlt  Bentic  irtldt  at  "Oi- 
loden  rapei».T 

Ob,  ne'er  be  Clanronald  the  valiant  (brsot  t 
Still  fearless  and  Brat  in  tho  combat,  be  fell; 
But  WQ  paused  not  one  tcar<lrop  to  shed  o'er  (h« : 
epot,  \ 

We  spared  not  one  moment  to  murmur  "EkwcIL*! 
Wo  heard  but  the  battlo-word  ^ven  I^  th*  dik(  ] 
"To-day  forrevenge,  and  to-morrow  forgrieTI*   | 

And  wildly,  Clanronald  I  we  echo'd  the  tow,  I 
With  tho  tear  on  our  chock,  and  the  «word  inodK 

YoungBon  ofthobravo!  wemayweepfortheenoi^i 
For  well  has  thy  death  been  aTonged  by  thy  bm^ 


^^ 
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*n  thej  join'd  in  wild  ohonni  tlie  cry  of  the 

chief, 
>-day  for  xeveogey  and  to-morrow  for  grief !  ** 

'  dirge  in  that  hour  was  the  bugle's  wild  call, 
dash  of  the  claymore,  the  shout  of  the  brave; 
no-w  thy  own  bard  may  lament  for  thy  fall, 
I  tlie  soft  voice  of  melody  mgh  o'er  thy  grave — 
He  Albyn  remembers  the  words  of  the  chief, 
>-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  giief !" 

u  art  fiiUen,  0  fearless  one !  flower  of  thy  race  I 
cendant  of  heroes  !  thy  gioiy  is  set : 
thy  kindred,  the  sons  of  the  battle  and  chase, 
-e  proved  that  thy  spirit  is  bright  in  them  yet ! 
•  vainly  have  eeho'd  the  words  of  the  chief, 
>-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief  I  * 


TO  THE  EYR 

BOiTB  of  expression  1  whence  the  spirit's  ray 
ors  forth  so  oft  the  light  of  mental  day, 
bere  fimcy's  fire,  afifection's  mental  beam, 
ura^tt,  genins,  passion,  reign  in  torn  supreme, 
[id  many  a  feeling,  words  can  ne'er  impart, 
inda  its  own  language  to  pervade  the  heart : 
"by  power,  bright  orb  I  what  bosom  hath  not  felt, 
'o  thrill,  to  rouse,  to  fesdnate,  to  melt ! 
bd,  by  some  spell  of  imdefined  control, 
STith  magnet-influence  touch  the  secret  soul ! 

light  of  the  features !  in  the  mom  of  youth 
Tkj  gjbnce  is  nature,  and  thy  language  truth ; 
And  ere  the  world,  with  all-corrupting  sway, 
flifli  tsoght  e'en  thee  to  flatter  and  betray, 
Hi'  ingenuous  heart  forbids  thee  to  reveal. 
Or  gpesk  one  thought  that  interest  would  conceaL 
While  yet  thou  seem'st  the  cloudless  mirror  given 
Bat  to  reflect  the  purity  of  heaven. 
Oh  I  tiien  how  lovely,  there  unveil'd,  to  trace 
Tk'  mM^n^H  bn^tnees  of  each  mental  grace ! 


When  Genius  lends  thee  all  his  living  light, 
Where  the  full  beams  of  intellect  unite ; 
WImo  lofe  illmnes  thee  with  his  varying  ray, 
When  trembling  Hope  and  tearful  Rapture  play; 
Or  Fity'i  mftltrng  cloud  thy  beam  subdues. 
Tempering  its  lustre  with  a  veil  of  dews ; 
Btfll  does  thy  power,  whose  all-commanding  spell 
Os&  perce  the  mazes  of  the  soul  so  well, 
Sd  aoBoe  new  feeling  to  existence  start 
'^  its  deep  slumbers  in  the  inmost  heart 


And  oh  f  when  thought^  in  ecstasy  sublime, 
That  soars  triumphant  o'er  the  bounds  of  time^ 
Fires  thy  keen  gUmoe  with  inspiration's  blazo. 
The  light  of  heaven,  the  hope  of  nobler  days, 
(As  glorious  dreamsi,  for  utterance  fu  too  high. 
Flash  through  the  mist  of  dim  mortality ;) 
Who  does  not  own,  that  through  thy  lightnings 

beams 
A  flame  unquenchable,  unearthly,  streams  1 
That  pure,  though  captive  effluence  of  the  sky. 
The  vestal-ray,  the  spark  that  cannot  die  1 


THE  HERO'S  DEATH. 

Life's  parting  beams  were  in  his  eye. 
Life's  closing  accents  on  his  tongue. 
When  round  him,  pealing  to  the  sky, 
ThO  shout  of  victory  rung  I 

Then,  ere  his  gallant  spirit  fled, 

A  smile  so  bright  illumed  his  &ce — 
Oh !  never,  of  the  light  it  shed. 
Shall  memory  lose  a  trace ! 

His  was  a  death  whose  rapture  high 

Transcended  all  that  life  could  yield ; 
His  warmest  prayer  was  so  to  die. 
On  the  red  battle-field  f 

And  they  may  feel,  who  loved  him  most, 

A  pride  so  holy  and  so  pure : 
Fate  hath  no  power  o*er  those  who  boast 
A  treasure  thus  secure  ! 


STANZAS 


ON 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

['*  "H&MB  I  nous  composions  son  histoirt  de  toot  oe  qu'on 
peut  imaglner  de  plus  glorleox. . . .  Le  paai^  et  le  pi^aent  noui 
garantteoient  raTenlr. . . .  Telle  ^toit  Tagrteble  histoire  qoe 
nous  fiUsions ;  et  pour  acheyer  ces  nobles  projets,  Q  n'y  avoit 
que  la  dur^  de  sa  vie ;  dont  nous  ne  croyions  pas  devoir 
£tre  en  peine,  car  qui  eAi  pa  seulement  penser,  que  les 
anndes  eussent  dQ  manqu«  k  one  jeonesie  qui  sembloit  si 
Vive  ?  " — BossuKT.] 


Mabk'd  ye  the  mingling  of  the  city's  throng, 
Each  mien,  each  glance,  with  expectation  brightt 
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Prepare  the  pageant  and  the  choral  song. 
The  pealing  chimeB^  the  blaze  of  festal  light ! 
And  hark !  what  rumour's  gathering  sound  is  nighl 
Is  it  the  voice  of  joy,  that  murmur  deepi 
Away !  bo  hush'd,  ye  sounds  of  revelry  1 
Back  to  your  homes,  ye  multitudes^  to  weep  ! 
Weep  1  for  the  storm  hath  o'er  us  darkly  pass'd. 
And  England's  royal  flower  is  broken  by  the  blast ! 

IL 

Was  it  a  dream  1  so  sudden  and  so  dread 
That  awful  fiat  o'er  our  senses  came  I 
So  loved,  so  blest,  is  that  yoimg  spirit  fled. 
Whose  early  grandeur  promised  years  of  £une  1 
Oh  1  when  hath  life  possess'd,  or  death  destroy'd 
More  lovely  hopes,  more  cloudlessly  that  smiled  1 
When  hath  the  spoiler  left  so  dark  a  voidi 
For  all  is  lost — ^the  mother  and  her  child  I 
Our  morning-star  hath  vanish'd,  and  the  tomb 
Throws  its  deep  lengthen'd  shade  o'er  distant 
years  to  come. 

IIL 

Angel  of  Death  1  did  no  presaging  sign 
Announce  thy  comings  and  thy  way  prepare? 
No  warning  voice,  no  harbinger  was  thine, 
Danger  and  fear  seem'd  past — ^but  thou  wert  there ! 
Prophetic  sounds  along  the  earthquake's  path 
Foretell  the  hour  of  nature's  awful  throes; 
And  the  volcano,  ore  it  burst  in  wrath. 
Sends  forth  some  herald  fix>m  its  dread  repose : 
But  thou,  dark  Spirit !  swift  and  unforeseen, 
Cam'st  like  the  lightning's  flash,  when  heaven  is 
all  serene. 

IV. 

And  she  is  gone  ! — the  royal  and  the  yoimg, 
In  soul  commanding^  and  in  heart  benign  ! 
Who,  fix>m  a  race  of  kings  and  heroes  sprung, 
Glow'd  with  a  spirit  lofty  as  her  line. 
Now  may  the  voice  she  loved  on  earth  so  weU 
Breathe  forth  her  name  imheeded  and  in  vain ; 
Nor  can  those  eyes  on  which  her  own  would  dwell 
Wake  &om  that  breast  one  sympathy  again : 
The  ardent  heart,  the  towering  mind  are  fled. 
Yet  shall  undying  love  still  linger  with  the  dead. 


Oh,  many  a  bright  existence  we  have  seen 
Quench'd  in  the  glow  and  fulness  of  its  prime ; 
And  many  a  cherish'd  flower,  ere  now,  hath  been 
Cropt  ere  its  leaves  were  breathed  upon  by  time. 
We  have  lost  heroes  in  their  noon  of  pride. 
Whose  fields  of  triumph  gave  them  but  a  bier ; 


And  we  have  wept  when  soaring  genxoB  died, 
Check'd  in  the  glozy  of  his  mid  career  I 
But  here  our  hopes  were  centred— all  is  o'er : 
All  thought  in  this  absorb'd,— she  was — and  is  no 
morel 


VL 

We  watch'd  her  childhood  from  ite  earliest  hour. 
From  every  word  and  look  blest  omena  ctaof^ 
While  that  young  mind  developed  all  ita  poiverj 
And  rose  to  enexgies  of  loftiest  thought* 
On  her  was  fix'd  the  patriot's  ardent 
One  hope  still  bloom'd,  one  vista  stOl  was  Mr; 
And  when  the  tempest  swept  the  troubled  akj^ 
She  was  our  dayspring — all  was  dondleas  Atn; 
And  oh  I  how  lovely  broke  on  England's  gaae^ 
E'en  through  the  mist  andstonn^  the  UfjtA  of 
distant  days. 

vn. 

Now  hath  one  moment  darken'd  fbtare  yeari^ 
And  changed  the  track  of  ages  yet  to  be  !— 
Tet,  mortal !  midst  the  bitterness  of  tears, 
Kneel,  and  adore  th'  inscrutable  decree  I 
Oh !  while  the  clear  perspective  smiled  in  hfjti% 
Wisdom  should  then  have  tempet^'d  hope'k  ezoesi; 
And,  lost  One  !  when  we  saw  thy  lot  ao  biigh^ 
We  might  have  trembled  at  its  loveliness. 
Joy  is  no  earthly  flower — nor  framed  to  bear. 
In  its  exotic  bloom,  life's  cold,  nngemal  air. 

vm. 

All  smiled  aroimd  thee :  Youth,  and  hove,  and 

Praise, 
Hearts  all  devotion  and  all  truth  were  thine  1 
On  thee  was  riveted  a  nation's  gase, 
As  on  some  radiant  and  unsullied  shrine. 
Heiress  of  empires  !  thou  art  pass'd  away 
Like  some  fux  vision,  that  arose  to  throw 
O'er  one  brief  hour  of  life  a  fleeting  ray. 
Then  leave  the  rest  to  solitude  and  woe ! 
Oh  I  who  shall  dare  to  woo  such  dreams  again ! 
Who  hath  not  wopt  to  know  that  tears  for  thee 

were  vain? 

IX 

Yet  there  is  one  who  loved  thee — and  whose  soul 
With  mild  affections  nature  fonn'd  to  melt ; 
HIb  mind  hath  bow'd  beneath  the  stem  control 
Of  many  a  grief— but  thu  shall  be  unfalt  I 
Years  have  gone  by — and  given  his  honour'd  head 
A  diadem  of  snow ;  hui  eye  is  dim ; 
Around  him  Heaven  a  solemn  doud  hath  i 
The  past,  the  future,  are  a  dream  to  him ! 
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the  darknesB  of  liis  fate,  aloue^ 

Qs  on  earthy  while  thou  in  life's  full  pride 

Ttgonel 


ft8t6Der*s  hand  is  on  us — we  may  weep, 
reiniie — for  many  a  storm  hath  pass'd, 
Uow'd  on  her  own  majestic  deep, 
Dg^and  dept^  unshaken  by  the  blast  1 
ar  hath  nged  o'er  many  a  distant  plain, 
ing  the  vine  and  olive  in  his  path ; 
ihe^  thai  regal  daughter  of  the  main, 
in  serene  defiance  of  his  wrath  t 
e  proud  sommit,  mingling  with  the  sky, 
almly  fiu:  below  the  thunders  roll  and  die. 

XL 

ice  hath  been  th'  awakener — and  her  name 

iiering-word  of  nations.    In  her  might, 

.  the  awful  beauty  of  her  fame, 

lie  dwelt^  in  solitary  light 

I  her  difb,  alone  and  firm  she  stood, 

the  torch  upon  her  beacon-tower— 

rch  whose  flame,  fiir  streaming  o'er  the  flood, 

lided  Europe  through  her  darkest  hour. 

rain  dreams  of  gloxy ! — in  the  dust 

hied.  Ocean-queen  I  and  own  thy  sentence 

usti 

zn. 

'twas  the  death-bell's  note !  which,  full 

jid  deep, 

1  with  aught  of  less  majestic  tone, 

n  the  murmurs  of  existence  sleep, 

on  the  stillness  of  the  air  alone  I 

16  throngs  that  fill  the  darken'd  street, 

le  slumbering  Thames,  the  lonely  mart  ,* 

is  still,  where  coimtless  thousands  meet, 

9  full  throbbing  of  the  awe-struck  heart ! 


[  mw  him  laat  od  thii  temoe  proud, 

WaDdng  in  health  and  gladneis ; 
Begirt  with  Iiis  coori— and  in  oil  the  crowd 

Hoi  a  dngla  look  of  «dnesa. 
•  .  • 

[iM  time  liDce  be  walk'd  In  glory  thus. 

To  the  grare  till  I  aaw  him  carried, 
PVae  aa  age  of  the  mightiest  change  to  ia. 

But  to  him  a  night  unraried. 
•  •  . 

L  dangbter  beloved— a  queen — a  ion — 

And  a  eonli  eole  child  had  periih'd ; 
Lad  nd  waa  each  heart,  save  the  only  one 

Bj  which  they  were  fondest  cherish'd.** 

^Mrtnat,"  written  under  Windsor  Terrace,  17th  Feb. 
Bonu!*  Smith,  Esq. 


All  deeply,  strangely,  fearfully  serene, 
As  in  each  ravaged  home  th'  avenging  one  had 
been. 

xin. 

The  sun  goes  down  in  beauty— his  farewell. 
Unlike  the  world  he  leaves^  is  calmly  bright; 
And  his  last  meUow'd  rays  around  us  dwell. 
Lingering,  as  if  on  scenes  of  young  delight 
They  smile  and  &de — ^but,  when  the  day  is  o'er. 
What  slow   procession   moves  with  measured 

tread  I— 
Lo  1  those  who  weep,  with  her  who  weeps  no  more, 
A  solenm  tndn — ^the  mourners  and  the  dead  1 
While,  throned  on  high,  the  moon's  untroubled  ray 
Looks  down,  as  earthly  hopes  are  passing  thus  away. 

xrv. 

But  other  light  is  in  that  holy  pile. 
Where,  in  the  house  of  silence,  kings  repose; 
There,  through  the  dim  arcade  and  pillared  aisle. 
The  funeral  torch  its  deep-red  radiance  throws. 
There  pall,  and  canopy,  and  sacred  strain. 
And  all  around  the  stamp  of  woe  may  bear; 
But  Qrief,  to  whose  full  heart  those  forms  are  vain. 
Grief  unexpress'd,  unsoothed  by  them — is  there. 
No  darker  hour  hath  Fate  for  him  who  mourns, 
Than  when  the  all  he  loved,  as  dust,  to  dust 
returns. 

XV. 

We  mourn — ^but  not  thy  fate,  departed  One  ! 
We  pity — ^but  the  living,  not  the  dead ; 
A  cloud  hangs  o'er  us' — "  the  bright  day  is  done,*' 
And  with  a  father's  hopes,  a  nation's  fled. 
And  he,  the  chosen  of  thy  youthful  breast, 
Whose  Boul  with  thine  had  mingled  every  thought — 
He,  with  thine  early  fond  affections  blest^ 
Lord  of  a  mind  with  all  things  lovely  fraught ; 
What  but  a  desert  to  his  eye,  that  earth. 
Which  but  retains  of  thee  the  memoiy  of  thy 
worth  1 

XVI. 

Oh  !  there  are  griefs  for  nature  too  intense. 
Whose  first  rude  shock  but  stupifies  the  soul ; 
Nor  hath  the  fragile  and  o'erlabour'd  sense 
Strength  e'en  to  fed  at  once  their  dread  control. 
But  when  'tis  past,  that  still  and  speechless  hour 
Of  the  seal'd  bosom  and  the  tearless  eye. 
Then  the  roused  mind  awakes,  with  tenfold  power 
To  grasp  the  fulness  of  its  agony  ! 

^  "  The  bright  day  is  done, 

And  we  are  for  the  duk."— Srakspkarb. 
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Its  death-like  torpor  vaiiish'd — and  its  doom. 
To  cast  its  own  dark  hues  o'er  life  and  nature's 
bloom. 

xyn. 

And  soch  hu  lot  whom  thou  hast  loved  and  left, 
Spirit  I  thus  early  to  thy  home  recall*d  1 
So  sinks  the  heart,  of  hope  and  thee  bereft^ 
A  warrior^s  heart,  which  danger  ne'er  appall'd. 
Years  may  pass  on — and,  as  they  roll  along, 
Mellow  those  pangs  which  now  his  bosom  rend ; 
And  he  once  more,  with  life's  unheeding  throng, 
May,  thou^  alone  in  soul,  in  seeming  blend; 
Tet  still,  the  guardian-angel  of  his  mind 
Shall  thy  loved  image  dweU,  in  Memory's  temple 
shrined. 

xvTH. 

Tet  must  the  days  be  long  ere  time  shall  steal 
Aught  tram  his  grief  whose  spirit  dwells  with  thee : 
Once  deeply  bruised,  the  heart  at  length  may  heal. 
But  all  it  was— oh  I  never  more  shall  be. 
The  flower,  the  leaf,  o'erwhelm'd  by  winter  snow. 
Shall  spring  again,  when  beams  and  showers  return, 
The  &ded  cheek  again  with  health  may  glow, 
And  the  dim  eye  with  life's  warm  radiance  bum ; 
But  the  pure  freshness  of  the  mind's  young  bloom, 
Once  lost,  revives  alone  in  worlds  beyond  the  tomb. 

XIX. 

But  thou  !  thine  hour  of  agony  is  o'er. 
And  thy  brief  race  in  brilliance  hath  been  run ; 
While  Faith,  that  bids  fond  nature  grieve  no  more, 
Tells  that  thy  crown — ^though  not  on  earth — ^is  won. 
Thou,  of  the  world  so  early  left,  hast  known 
Nought  but  the  bloom  and  sunshine — and  for  thee, 
Child  of  propitious  stars  I  for  thee  alone. 
The  course  of  love  ran  smooth^  and  brightly  free. 
Not  long  such  bliss  to  mortal  could  be  given : 
Itisenough  forearth  to  catch  oneglimpse  of  heaven. 

What  though,  ere  yet  the  noonday  of  thy  fiune 
Rose  in  its  glory  on  thine  England's  eye. 
The  grave's  deep  shadows  o'er  thy  prospect  camel 
Ours  is  that  loss — and  thou  wert  blest  to  die ! 
Thou  mi^^tst  have  lived  to  daric  and  evil  years, 
To  mourn  thy  people  changed,  thy  skies  o'ercast; 
But  thy  spring  mom  was  all  undimm*d  by  tears. 
And  thou  wert  loved  and  cherish'd  to  the  last ! 

1  *'  Th«  eonne  ci  true  Ioyb  neTar  did  ran  smooUi.** 

Bhakspbahb. 


And  thy  young  name,  ne'er  breathed  in  ruder  t 
Thus  dying,  thou  hast  left  to  love  and  grief  al 


Daughter  of  Kings !  from  that  high  sphere  l 

down 
Where  still,  in  hope;,  affection's  thoughts  may  i 
Where  dimly  shines  to  thee  that  mortal  crow 
Which  earth  displa/d  to  daim  thee  from  the  d 
Look  down!  and  if  thy  spirit  yet  retain 
Memory  of  aught  that  once  was  fondly  dear. 
Soothe,  though  unseen,  the  hearts  that  mom 

vain, 
And  in  their  hours  of  lonelinees — be  near ! 
Blest  was  thy  lot  e'en  here — and  one  fidnt  sig 
Oh  I  tell   those  hearts,  hath  made  thai  I 

eternity!' 

s  TlMae  stanzas  wen  dated,  BrowDwfajl&,  2Sld  Dml  1 
and  first  appeared  in  Bladaoood't  Magiulne^  toL  OL  4 
1818. 

SXTRACT  FROM  qUARTBRLT  mXTIXW. 

"  The  next  volume  in  order  oonslsti  princ^paQj  of  t 
lations.  It  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  Hrs  Hen 
acqoaintanoe  with  boolcs,  to  ennmerate  the  authon 
n^om  she  has  chosen  lier  sohjeots ;— thcj  are  CSami 
Metastasio,  FiliosJa,  Pastorini,  Lope  de  Tega,  Fkaa 
Mannel,  Delia  Casa,  Comelio  Bentivoglio,  Qnavedo,  « 
de  Tarsis,  Torquato  and  Bernardo  Tasso,  Petraioa,  F 
Bembo,  Lorensini,  Oesntf ,  Ghanlieo,  Gardlaeo  de  Yf 
names  embracing  almost  erery  langoage  in  wliidi  the  i 
has  foond  a  tongue  in  Europe.  Many  of  theee  translai 
are  veiy  pretty,  but  it  would  be  less  intereetlng  to  esisct 
of  them  for  citation,  as  our  readers  mig^t  not  be 
or  acquainted  with  the  originals.  We  wiD  peas  on,  i 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  whSdi  contaioe  mueli 
is  very  pleadng  and  beantifkiL  The  poem  which  wi 
about  to  transcribe  is  on  a  suttJect  often  tnatsil  am 
wonder ;  it  would  be  hard  to  find  another  which  enah 
so  many  of  the  elements  of  poetic  fteling;  eo  aootlil 
mixture  of  pleasing  melanchdy  and  pensive  hope ;  md 
assemblage  of  the  ideas  of  tendv  beauty,  of  artless  ph 
ness,  of  qiotless  purity,  of  transient  yet  imperisliabie  br 
ness,  of  affections  wounded,  but  not  in  bittsmese,  of  aos 
gently  subdued,  of  eternal  and  undoubted 
know  so  little  of  the  heart  of  man,  that  when  w» 
the  grave  of  him  trtiom  we  deem  moet  exoeHent,  the  tto 
of  death  will  be  ndngled  with  some  awe  and  anesrtal 
but  the  gracious  promises  of  scripture  leave  no  doahi  i 
the  Uessedness  of  departed  infimts ;  and  idien  w»  f 
what  they  now  are  and  wliat  they  might  have  been,  i 
they  now  enjoy  and  what  they  might  have  sofhred,  i 
they  liave  now  gained  and  what  th^  might  liave  loal 
may,  indeed,  yearn  to  follow  them ;  bat  we  mnet  be  ai 
indeed  to  wish  them  again  *  constrained  *  to  dwell  in  1 
tenemente  of  pain  and  sorrow.  Ttie  '  I>irg*  of  a  CI 
which  follows,  embodies  these  thootlite  and  IbeUngs,  be 
more  beantiftil  wder  and  language  :•— 
*' Vo  UttOT  tMn  «w  thM  bt  dMd,"  ( 
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'*  GrMt  pfttrioft  hero  I  Ill-requited  chief ! " 


Tn  mom  rose  brii^t  on  soenes  xenown'd, 
Wd  Odedonia's  daasio  ground, 
Wh«e  the  bold  aona  of  other  days 
Won  tiieir  hif^  fame  in  OBsian's  laysy 
And  ftD— bat  not  iOl  Curon^  tide 
With  Boman  blood  was  darkly  dyed. 
Tlie  morn  rose  bric^t— and  heard  the  cry 
Snft  bj  exalting  hosts  on  hi^ 
And  Kw  the  white-cross  banner  float 
(Willie  rang  each  clansman's  gathering-note) 
O^cr  the  daik  phimes  and  serried  spears 
Of  Seot]and*8  daring  moantaineers; 


Sy  a« jlifAor.— **  A  native  of  Edinbmsli, 
of  the  Hlgtitond  Society  of  London,  with  a  Tiew 
ti|lie|ii|iukrity  to  the  project  of  rearing  a  suitable  national 
■■■Mil  to  the  BBemory  of  Waliaoe,  lately  oHiBred  priies 
*r  Ae  tine  beet  poene  on  the  lubject  of  that  iUuBtrioue 
IHM  Initinc  Brace  to  the  Bcottiah  throne.    The  foUow- 
Hnm  nbliined  the  lint  of  thew  prixee.    It  would  have 
ia  the  Biiiie  Ibnn  in  which  it  ii  now  oflTered  to  the 
idv  te  dkeetion  of  ite  proper  editor,  the  giver  of 
*i  frfHj  bol  Ui  privilege  bM,  with  pride  as  well  as  plea- 
se Imb  iWded  to  a  lady  of  the  author's  own  country, 
[>eimlssfcin  to  avafl  herself  of  this  opportunity 
and  fhirther  remunerating  the  genius  of  the 
fat;  eod,  el  the  same  time,  expressing  her  adndration  of 
te  Aaw  in  which  she  has  triumphed. 
"Itiia  Bohle  faatore  in  the  character  of  a  generous  and 
people,  that,  in  England,  the  memory  of  the 
ead  martyxB  of  Scotland  has  long  excited  an  interest 
in  strength  by  tliat  which  prevails  in  the  coun- 
birth,  their  deeds,  and  theirsufferings." 
fMn  Hemans  was  recommended  by  a  zealous  friend  in 
liita|h  to  enter  the  lists  as  a  competitor,  which  she  aocord- 
mtf  dU,  thomli  withoot  befaig  in  the  slightest  degree  san- 
ptaief  eMeesB ;  so  that  the  news  of  the  prize  having  been 
le  her  was  no  less  unexpected  than  gratifying.     The 
at  wmdfcfetee,  for  this  distinction,  was  so  over- 
Mtocaoee  not  a  little  embarrassment  to  the  Judges 
to  decide  oo  their  merits.    A  letter,  written  at  this 
as  being  reduced  to  absolute  despair  by 
of  the  task  which  awaited  them,  having  to 
VeiwaaBBof  poetry  that  would  require  a  month  at  least 
^■di  iliioiuli     Borne  of  the  contributions  were  from  the 
pkanta  imaginable ;  and  one  of  them  is  mentioned 
long  ae  ParadUe  LotL    At  length,  however,  the 
UMXir  was  accomplished ;  and  the  honour  awarded 
^Iki  Hsnaaa,  oo  tide  occasion,  seemed  an  earnest  of  the 
^■i  Itedaees  and  enooungement  she  was  ever  afterwards 
^  mitn  aft  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  public"— ifmo^r, 

Alftomh  two-thirds  of  the  compositions  sent  to  the  arbiters, 
SB  iheoecHlanallnded  to,  are  understood  to  have  been  mere 
^s*t  yit  Mfiwal  afterwards  came  to  li^t,  through  the 


As,  all  elate  with  hope,  they  stood. 
To  b\\y  their  fieedom  with  their  blood. 

The  sunset  shone — ^to  guide  the  flying, 
And  beam  a  £eurewell  to  the  dying ! 
The  summer  moon,  on  Falkirk's  field, 
Streams  upon  eyes  in  slumber  seal'd ; 
Deep  slumber — ^not  to  pass  away 
When  breaks  another  morning's  ray. 
Nor  vanish  when  the  trumpet's  Yoice 
Bids  ardent  hearts  again  rejoice : 
What  sunbeam's  glow,  what  clarion's  breath. 
May  chase  the  still  cold  sleep  of  death  ? 

of  very  considerable  excellence.  We  would  eqtedally  men- 
tion **  WaDaoe  and  Bruce,  a  Vision,'*  published  in  Conttable** 
Magazine  for  Dec  1819 ;  and  **  Wallace,"  by  James  Hogg, 
subsequently  included  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Collected 
Work»-Edin.  1822,  p.  143-16a 

**  The  Vision  '*  is  thus  prefiioed :— "  Though  for  from  enter> 
ing  into  a  hopeless  competition  with  Mrs  Hemans,  I  think 
the  far-fomed  interview  of  our  patriot  heroes  ought  not  to 
be  left  entirely  to  EngUsh  celebration.  Mrs  Hemans  has 
adorned  the  sutject  with  the  finest  strains  of  pure  poetry. 
Receive  here,  as  a  humble  contrast,  a  simple  strain  of  genuine 
Scottish  feeling,  flowing  from  a  mind  that  owns  no  other  muse 
but  the  amor  patriat  and  seeks  no  other  praise  but  what 
is  due  to  heartfelt  interest  in  the  glory  of  our  ancient  king- 
dom, and  no  higher  name  than  that  of  *  a  kindly  Scot.*  ** 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd  ia  equally  gallant  in  his  laudations, 
and  forgets  his  discomfiture  in  generous  acknowledgement  of 
the  merits  of  his  rivaL  **  This  poem,**  (Wallace,)  says  he, 
**  was  hurriedly  and  reluctantly  written,  in  compliance  with 
the  solicitations  of  a  friend  who  would  not  be  galnsayed,  to 
compete  for  a  prise  ofiisred  by  a  gentleman  for  the  best  poem 
on  the  subject.  The  prize  was  finally  awarded  to  Mrs  Felicia 
Hemans ;  and,  as  for  as  the  merits  of  mine  went,  very  Justly, 
hers  being  greatly  superior  both  in  elegance  of  thought  and 
composition.  Had  I  been  constituted  the  Judge  myself,  I 
would  have  given  hers  the  preference  by  many  degrees ;  and 
I  estimated  it  the  more  highly  as  coming  from  one  of  the 
people  that  were  the  hero's  foes,  oppressors,  and  destroyers. 
I  think  my  heart  never  warmed  so  much  to  an  author  for  any 
poem  that  ever  was  written.*' 

Acceptable  praise  this  must  have  been,  coming  from  such 
a  man  as  the  Author  of  **  The  Queen*s  Wake**— a  produc- 
tion entitled  to  a  permanent  place  in  British  poetry,  indepen- 
dently of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
composed.  Whatever  may  be  its  blemishes,  taken  as  a  whole, 
•*  Kihneny,"  "  Glenavin,**  "  Eari  Walter,"  "  The  Abbot 
Mackinnon,"  and  "  The  Witch  of  Fife  "—more  especially  the 
first  and  the  but— possees  peculiar  merits,  and  of  a  high  kind ; 
and  are,  I  doubt  not,  destined  to  remain  for  ever  embalmed 
in  the  memories  of  all  true  lovers  of  imaginative  verse.  Poor 
Hogg  was  the  very  reverse  of  Antsnis — he  was  always  in 
power  except  when  he  touched  the  earth.] 
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Shrouded  in  Scotland's  blood-stain'd  plaid. 
Low  are  her  mountain-warriors  laid; 
They  fell,  on  that  proud  soil  whose  mould 
Was  blent  with  heroes*  dust  of  old. 
And,  guarded  by  the  free  and  braye. 
Yielded  the  Roman — ^but  a  graye  ! 
Nobly  they  fell ;  yet  with  them  died 
The  warrior's  hope,  the  loader^s  pride. 
Vainly  they  fell — that  martyr  host— 
All,  saye  the  land's  high  soul,  is  lost 
Blest  are  the  slain  1  they  calmly  sleep. 
Nor  hear  their  bleeding  coimtry  weep  ! 
The  shouts  of  England's  triumph  telling 
Reach  not  their  dark  and  silent  dwelling ; 
And  those  suryiving  to  bequeath 
Their  sons  the  choice  of  chains  or  death. 
May  giye  the  slumberer's  lowly  bier 
An  enyying  glance — ^but  not  a  tear. 

But  thou,  the  fearless  and  the  free, 
Deyoted  Ejiight  of  EUerslie  ! 
No  yassal-spirit,  form'd  to  bow 
When     storms     are     gathering,     clouds    thy 

brow; 
No  shade  of  fear  or  weak  despair 
Blends  with  indignant  sorrow  there  t 
The  ray  which  streams  on  yon  red  field, 
O'er  Scotland's  doyen  helm  and  shield. 
Glitters  not  there  alone,  to  shed 
Its  cloudless  beauty  o'er  the  dead ; 
But  where  smooth  Carron's  rippling  wave 
Flows  near  that  deathbed  of  the  brave, 
Illuming  all  the  midnight  scene. 
Sleeps  brightly  on  thy  lofty  mien. 
But  other  beams,  O  Patriot  !  shine 
In  each  commanding  glance  of  thine. 
And  other  light  hath  fill'd  thine  eye 
With  inspiration's  mi^es^, 
Caught  from  th'  inmiortal  flame  divine 
Which  makes  thine  inmost  heart  a  shrine  ! 
Thy  voice  a  prophet's  tone  hath  won. 
The  grandeur  Freedom  lends  her  son ; 
Thy  bearing  a  resistless  power. 
The  ruling  genius  of  the  hour  ! 
And  he,  yon  Chief,  with  mien  of  pride. 
Whom  Carron's  waves  frx>m  thee  divide. 
Whose  haughty  gesture  fiedn  would  seek 
To  veil  the  thoughts  that  blanch  his  cheek. 
Feels  his  reluctant  mind  controU'd 
By  thine  of  more  heroic  mould : 
Though  struggling  all  in  vain  to  war 
With  that  high  soiil's  ascendant  star. 
He,  with  a  conqueror's  scornful  eye, 
Woiild  mock  the  name  of  Liberty. 


Heard  ye  the  Patriot's  awfrd  Toioe  1 — 
"  Proud  Victor  1  in  thy  fiune  rejoice  ! 
Hast  thou  not  seen  thy  brethren  dain. 
The  harvest  of  the  battle-plain. 
And  bathed  thy  sword  in  blood,  whose  ^ot 
Eternity  shall  cancel  not) 
R^oice  1 — ^with  sounds  of  wild  lament 
O'er  her  dark  heaths  and  mountains  sent. 
With  dying  moan  and  dixge's  wail. 
Thy  ravaged  country  bids  thee  hail  I 
Rejoice  1 — while  yet  exulting  cries 
From  England's  conquering  host  arisen 
And  strains  of  choral  triumph  tell 
Her  Royal  Slave  hath  fought  too  well  1 
Oh,  dark  the  clouds  of  woe  that  rest 
Brooding  o'er  Scotland's  mountain-cxest  I 
Her  shield  is  deft,  her  banner  toni, 
O'er  martyr'd  chie&  her  daughters  moom. 
And  not  a  breeze  but  wafts  the  sound 
Of  wailing  through  the  land  around. 
Tet  deem  not  thou,  till  life  depart^ 
High  hope  shall  leave  the  patriot's  hesrt ; 
Or  courage  to  the  storm  inured. 
Or  stem  resolve  by  woes  matured. 
Oppose,  to  Fate's  severest  hour, 
Less  than  imconquerable  power  1 
No  !  though  the  orbs  of  heaven  eo^ixe^ 
Thine,  Freedom  !  is  a  quenchless  fire ; 
And  woe  to  him  whose  might  would  dsvs 
The  eneigies  of  thy  d&spaic  ! 
No  ! — ^when  thy  chain,  O  Bruce  1  is  osst 
O'er  thy  land's  charter'd  mountain4)la8t, 
Then  in  my  yidding  soul  shall  die 
The  glorious  fsuth  of  Liberty  1" 

"  Wild  hopes  1    o'er  dreamer's   mind   thsi 
rise!" 
With  haughty  laugh  the  Conqueror  ories^ 
(Tet  his  dark  cheek  is  flush'd  with  shame^ 
And  his  eye  fill'd  with  troubled  flame ;) 
"  Vain,  brief  illusions  !  doom'd  to  fly 
England's  red  path  of  victory  1 
Is  not  her  sword  unmatch'd  in  might  t 
Her  course  a  torrent  in  the  fight  t 
The  terror  of  her  name  gone  forth 
Wide  o'er  the  regions  of  the  north) 
Far  hence,  midst  other  heaths  and  snowa^ 
Must  freedom's  footstep  now  repose. 
And  thou — in  lofty  dreams  elate. 
Enthusiast !  strive  no  more  with  Fate  ! 
Tis  vain — ^the  land  is  lost  and  won : 
Sheathed  be  the  sword — ^its  task  is  dona 
Where  are  the  chiefii  that  stood  with  theo 
First  in  the  battles  of  the  fr«e1 
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nn  in  heart,  in  spirit  high 
soa^t  yon  fiital  field  to  die. 
step  of  Edward's  conquering  host 
left  a  graye  on  Scotland's  coast** 

GhBsal  of  England,  yes !  a  grave 

9  sleep  the  fidthfol  and  the  brave ; 
rho  the  glory  woold  resign 

ith  like  theirs, -for  life  like  thme? 
shimber — and  the  stranger's  tread 
pnm  thy  conntys  noble  dead; 
n  the  land  they  loved  so  well, 
ball  their  boming  spirit  dwell, 
deeds  shall  hallow  minstrers  theme, 
imago  rise  on  warrioi's  dream, 
names  be  inspiration's  breath, 
xig  hig^  hope  and  scorn  of  death, 
ixats^  immortal  from  the  tomb, 
azne  that  shall  avenge  their  doom  ! 
s  no  land  for  chains — away  ! 
>fter  dimes  let  tyrants  sway. 
'st  thou  the  mountain  and  the  storm 
hardy  sons  for  bondage  fonn  ? 
>ar  stem  wintry  blast  instil 
asion  to  a  despot  s  will  1 
ve  were  cast  in  other  moiild 
thein  by  lawless  power  controU'd ; 
ortore  of  our  bitter  sky 
brth  resisting  eneigy ; 
tke  wild  fiistnesses  are  ours, 
>cks  with  their  eternal  towers. 
ml  to  struggle  and  to  dare 
^led  with  our  northern  air, 
Mst  beneath  our  soil  is  lying 
ee  who  died  for  fame  undying. 

vMfst  thou  that  soil !  and  can  it  be 
tier  thought  is  roused  in  thee  ? 

10  high  feeling  proudly  start 
aihimber  in  thine  inmost  heart  ? 
arei  voice  thy  bosom  thrill, 
line  own  Scotland  pleading  still  1 
rake  thee  yet — indignant,  claim 
ler  fiite,  a  purer  fiune, 

Mst  to  earth  thy  fetters  riven, 

ike  thine  ofier'd  crown  from  heaven. 

!  in  that  high  majestic  lot 

be  dark  past  be  all  forgot ; 

coCland  shall  forgive  the  field 

i  vrith  her  blood  thy  shame  was  seal'd. 

— though  on  that  £Ektal  plain 

xj  heart's  brother  with  the  slain ; 

^  reft  of  his  heroic  worth, 

irit  dwells  alone  on  earth ; 


And  when  all  other  grief  is  past, 

Must  thU  be  cherish'd  to  the  last — 

Will  lead  thy  battles,  guard  thy  throne^ 

With  fidth  unspotted  as  his  own; 

Nor  in  thy  noon  of  fiune  recall 

Yni4m  was  the  guilt  that  wrought  his  fidL' 

Still  dost  thou  hear  in  stem  disdain  t 
Are  Freedom's  warning  accents  vain  1 
No  !  royal  Bruce  1  within  thy  breast 
Wakes  each  high  thought,  too  long  suppross'd. 
And  thy  heart's  noblest  feelings  live. 
Blent  in  that  suppliant  word — "Forgive  !" 
"  Forgive  the  wrongs  to  Scotland  done  ! 
Wallace  i  thy  feirest  palm  i&  won ; 
And,  kindling  at  my  country's  shrine. 
My  soul  hath  caught  a  spark  from,  thine. 
Oh  1  deem  not,  in  the  proudest  hour 
Of  triumph  and  exulting  power — 
Deem  not  the  light  of  peace  could  find 
A  home  within  my  troubled  mind. 
Conflicts  by  mortal  eye  unseen. 
Dark,  silent,  secret,  there  have  been. 
Known  but  to  Him  whose  glance  can  trace 
Thought  to  its  deepest  dwelling-place  1 
— ^"Tis  past — and  on  my  native  shore 
I  tread,  a  rebel  son  no  more. 
Too  blest,  if  yet  my  lot  may  be 
In  glory's  path  to  follow  thee ; 
If  tears,  by  late  repentance  pour'd. 
May  lave  the  blood-stains  from  my  sword  !" 

Far  other  tears,  O  Wallace  !  rise 
From  the  heart's  fountain  to  thine  eyes , 
Bright,  holy,  and  uncheck'd  they  spring. 
While  thy  voice  falters,  "  Hail !  my  King  ! 
Be  every  wrong,  by  memory  traced. 
In  this  full  tide  of  joy  efi&u^ed : 
Hail !  and  rejoice  I — ^thy  race  shall  claim 
A  heritage  of  deathless  fame. 
And  Scotland  shall  arise  at  length 
Msjestic  in  triumphant  strength. 
An  eagle  of  the  rock,  that  won 
A  way  through  tempests  to  the  sun. 
Nor  scorn  the  visions,  wildly  grand. 
The  prophetHspirit  of  thy  land : 
By  torrent-wave,  in  desert  vast, 
Those  visions  o'er  my  thought  have  pass'd : 
Where  mountain  vapours  darkly  roll. 
That  spirit  hath  possess'd  my  soul ; 
And  shadowy  forms  have  met  mine  eye. 
The  beings  of  futurity ; 
And  a  deep  voice  of  years  to  be 
Hath  told  that  Scotland  shall  be  free  ! 
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WALLACE»S  INVOCATION  TO  BRUCE. 


He  oomes !  exult,  thou  Sire  of  Kings ! 

From  thee  the  chief,  th*  avenger  springs  ! 

Far  o'er  the  land  he  comes  to  save. 

His  banners  in  their  gloiy  wave. 

And  Albyn*s  thousand  harps  awake 

On  lull  and  heath,  by  stream  and  lake. 

To  swell  the  strains  that  &r  around 

Bid  the  proud  name  of  Bruce  resound ! 

And  I — ^but  wherefore  now  recall 

The  whisper*d  omens  of  my  foil  1 

They  come  not  in  mysterious  gloom — 

There  is  no  bondage  in  the  tomb  I 

O'er  the  soul's  world  no  tyrant  reigns, 

And  earth  alone  for  man  hath  chains ! 

What  though  I  perish  ere  the  hour 

When  Scotland's  vengeance  wakes  in  power  1 

If  shed  for  her,  my  blood  shall  stain 

The  field  or  scaffold  not  in  vain : 

Its  voice  to  efforts  more  sublime 

Shall  rouse  the  spirit  of  her  clime ; 

And  in  the  noontide  of  her  lot. 

My  country  shall  foiget  me  not !" 


Art  thou  forgot?  and  hath  thy  worth 
Without  its  gloiy  pass'd  from  earth  1 
Rest  with  the  brave,  whose  names  belong 
To  the  high  sanctity  of  song ! 
Chartered  our  reverence  to  control, 
And  traced  in  sunbeams  on  the  soul, 
Thinej  Wallace  !  while  the  heart  hath  still 
One  pulse  a  generous  thought  can  thrill — 
While  youth's  warm  tears  are  yet  the  meed 
Of  martyr's  death  or  hero's  deed. 
Shall  brightly  live  from  age  to  age, 
Thy  country's  proudest  heritage  ! 
Midst  her  green  vales  thy  fame  is  dwelling. 
Thy  deeds  her  mountain  winds  are  telling, 
Thy  memory  speaks  in  torrent-wave. 
Thy  step  hath  hallowed  rock  and  cave. 
And  cold  the  wanderer's  heart  must  be 
That  holds  no  converse  there  with  thee  ! 
Tet,  Scotland  i  to  thy  champion's  shade 
Still  are  thy  grateftil  rites  delay'd ; 
From  lands  of  old  renown,  o'erspread 
With  proud  memorials  of  the  dead. 
The  trophied  urn,  the  breathing  bust, 
The  pillar  guarding  noble  dust, 
The  shrine  where  art  and  genius  high 
Have  labour'd  for  eternity — 
The  stranger  comes :  his  eye  explores 
The  wilds  of  thy  migestic  shores, 
Tet  vainly  seeks  one  votive  stone 
Raised  to  the  hero  all  thine  own. 


Land  of  bright  deeds  and  minstrel-lore ! 
Withhold  that  guerdon  now  no  mora 
On  some  bold  height  of  awftil  form. 
Stem  eyrie  of  the  doud  and  storm. 
Sublimely  mingling  with  the  skies, 
Bid  the  proud  Cenotaph  arise : 
Not  to  record  the  name  that  thrills 
Thy  soul,  the  watch-word  of  thy  hills ; 
Not  to  assert,  with  needless  daim. 
The  bright  for  ever  of  its  fame ; 
But,  in  the  ages  yet  untold. 
When  ourt  shall  be  the  days  of  old, 
To  rouse  high  hearts,  and  speak  thy  pride 
In  him,  for  thee  who  lived  and  died. 

wire  thns  critieftllj  notiotd  at  tli§  ti 


[Hmm 

pabUeation : — 

**  When  m  mentioned  in  the  tent,  that  Mn  Hf 
authorifled  tlie  Jndgee  who  awarded  to  her  the  prise  ti 
ber  poem  to  m,  It  if  needlevto  nj  with  whateothoriai 
propoaal  of  reading  it  ak>od  was  received  on  all  Mee ;  a 
its  oonduaion  thunden  of  appteoee  crowned  the  oeaioe 
fiUr  poet.  Scotland  haa  her  BaOUe— Irekod  her  Ti 
En^and  bet  Uemana.**— .BtaekwoocTf  Jfaoutae.  voL  v. 
1819. 

**  Mn  Hemana  to  eoon  again  f— and  with  a  pafan  i 
liand  I  We  welcome  her  cordially,  and  r^iee  to  fin 
hi^  opinion  of  her  eeniiii  wbkh  we  httely  eapieeMd  a 
equiroeally  oonflrmed. 

**  On  this  animating  theme,  (tiie  meeting  ofWaOao 
Brace,)  leveral  of  the  competiton,  we  nnderitand,  wi 
the  other  tide  of  the  Tweed— a  circumstance,  we  learn,  < 
was  known  from  the  references  before  the  prices  wen  • 
mined.  Mrs  Uemans's  was  the  fint  priae,  against  flflj- 
competitors.  That  a  Scottish  priae,  for  a  poem  on  a  si 
purely,  proudly  Scottish,  has  been  a^Judnd  to  an  £ 
candidate,  is  a  proof  at  once  of  the  perfect  feimem  i 
award,  and  of  the  merit  of  the  poem.  It  further  demons 
the  disappearance  of  those  jealousies  whidi,  not  a  fau 
vears  ago,  would  have  denied  to  such  a  candidate  any 
like  a  fidr  cluwce  with  a  nathre— if  we  can  suppose  ani 
in  the  south  then  dreaming  of  making  the  trial,  or  t£ 
Wallace  in  anv  other  light  Uian  that  of  an  enemj,  i 
rebel  against  the  panunount  supremacy  of  England, 
delight  in  every  gleam  of  high  feeling  which  wanna  th 
nations  aliln,  and  ripens  yet  more  that  confidence  and 
pathy  which  bind  them  together  in  one  great  flunily.'*— . 
Monthly  Bevtew,  voL  iL 

The  estfanation  hito  which  the  poetfy  of  Mr  Heaaui 
rising  at  this  time,  0819.)  ia  hidkafted  by  the  foUowfa^ 
sage,  from  a  clever  and  not  veiy  lenient  entire,  en 
**  Common  Sense,**  then  published,  and  cunently  he! 
to  have  emanated  tnm  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr  livrot, 
Dk)cesan  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.  When  aUnding  to  ttie  i 
writers  of  the  age.  Miss  BaOUe  is  the  fint  mentioned 
characterised.    He  then  proceeds— 

"Nesil'dplMW 

FcUehi  Hcnmot,  teeond  in  th*  met ; 

I  wonder  th*  Berlews,  who  make  Mcfa  tUr 

Oft  abottt  nibbtoh,  iMwr  mention  her. 

Tber  might  have  aaid,  I  think,  from  mere  good  bneding— 

MleirsM  rcUeU'e  woria  are  worth  the  nedii«.** 

**  Mrs  Hemans,"  adds  the  critical  saUrtot  in  a  note 
a  huly,  (a  young  huly,  I  believe,)  of  veiy  eonsidf 
merit  Her  imagination  is  vigorous,  her  bngoage  co 
and  degant,  her  hiformatton  extensiva.  I  have  no  mes 
ascertahihig  the  extent  of  her  fkme,  but  she  certahnty  dei 
wen  of  the  republk;  of  letten.** 

The  wortiiy  bishop  has  Uved  to  read  ■«  The  Reoon 
Woman ; "  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  njoiom  to  know 
the  aspta«nt  of  1819  has  now  taken  her  place  among  B 
daatica.] 
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THE.  ABENCERRAQE. 

TIm  ewnt*  wtth  wUeh  the  following  tele  it  interwoven 
niMttAlntlmHi$loHaietas(hmratOMU9<k  Granada, 
Bj  oecmnd  in  the  feign  of  Abo  AbdeU,  or  Abdali,  the  lart 
Miiih  king  of  th«t  dtj,  celled  by  the  Spenianli  El  Rey 
ieoL  Tbe  oeiM|Dert  of  Onnede,  by  Fecdinend  end  laa- 
ie,  ie  aid  bj  eane  liJitoriene  to  have  been  graetly  &ciU. 
ed  hgr  the  Abeiicwiegee,  whoee  detection  wee  the  result 
the  lepeeied  fa^Jmiee  thqr  had  received  from  the  Idng, 
theinat%Btioii  of  the  Zegria.  One  of  the  most  beeatiftil 
le  «f  tlM  AJiamhra  ie  pointed  out  aa  the  eoene  when  eo 
■yof  the  taaotr  eelehnited  tribe  were  maieaered:  and 
their  name,  being  called  the  "  Sak  de  los 
."  Many  of  the  moet  interesting  old  Spanish 
to  tiie  events  of  this  chivalrous  and>  romantic 
liod.] 


daf«( 

d«»t0to  topokto  d'lotento 
q!a%  MiXMu  Q  n*/  ft  qa'aiM  am* 
I  ftilBOttrftt»mieiuM,parM 

dk  mwokt  parda  na*  varta." 

SOMOKDI. 


lOOiLT  and  stiU  are  now  thy  marble  halls, 
Hioq  £ur  Alhambra !  there  the  feast  is  o'er ; 
jmI  with  the  murmur  of  thy  fountain-falls 
Bind  the  wild  tones  of  minstrelsy  no  more. 

[nah'd  are  the  voioee  that  in  years  gone  by 
Htfe  mouxn'dy  exulted,  menaced,  through  thy 
towers; 

ViUun  thy  pillar'd  courts  the  grass  waves  high, 
And  all  uncultured  bloom  thy  £Edry  bowers. 

Dnheedad  there  the  flowering  myrtle  blows, 
Through  tall  arcades  unmarked  the  sunbeam 
Bznilea, 

And  many  a  tint  of  soften'd  brilliance  throws 
O'er  fretted  walls  and  shining  peristyles. 

^  well  mi^t  Fancy  deem  thy  &bric8  lone, 
^  ^ui,  so  silent,  and  so  wildly  fair, 

°^  cbarm'd  abode  of  beings  all  unknown, 
Power^  and  viewless,  children  of  the  air. 

^^  there  no  footstep  treads  th*  enchanted  ground, 
^^  not  a  sound  the  deep  repose  pervades, 

°*^  winds  and  founts,  difiUsing  freshness  round, 
^^UDQ^thelightdomesandgracefiil  colonnades. 


Ear  other  tones  have  swell*d  those  courts  along 
In  days  romanoe  yet  fondly  loves  to  trace 

The  dash  of  arms»  the  voice  of  choral  song, 
The  revels^  combats  of  a  vanish'd  race. 

And  yet  awhile,  at  Fancy's  potent  call. 
Shall  rise  that  race,  the  chivalrous^  the  bold ; 

Peopling  once  more  each  fiur  forsaken  hall 
With  stately  former  the  knights  and  chiefs  of  old 


-The  sun  declines :  upon  Nevada's  height 


There  dwells  a  mellow  flush  of  rosy  light ; 
Each  soaring  pinnacle  of  mountain  snow 
Smiles  in  the  richness  of  that  parting  glow. 
And  Darro's  wave  reflects  each  passing  dye 
That  melts  and  mingles  in  th*  empurpled  sky. 
Fragrance,  exhaled  from  rose  and  citron  bower, 
Blends  with  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  hour ; 
Hush'd  are  the  winds,  and  nature  seems  to  sleep 
In  light  and  stillness ;  wood,  and  tower,  and  steep, 
Are  dyed  with  tints  of  glory,  only  given 
To  the  rich  evening  of  a  southern  heaven — 
Tints  of  the  sim,  whose  bright  farewell  is  fraught 
With  all  that  art  hath  dreamt,  but  never  caught 
— Yes,  Nature  sleeps ;  but  not  with  her  at  rest 
The  fiery  passions  of  the  human  breast     [soimd. 
Hark  !  from  th'  Alhambra's  towers  what  stormy 
Each  moment  deepening,  wildly  swells  aroimd  ? 
Those  are  no  tumults  of  a  festal  throng, 
Not  the  light  zambra^  nor  the  choral  song : 
The  combat  rages — ^"tis  the  shout  of  war, 
'Tis  the  loud  clash  of  shield  and  scimitar. 
Within  the  Hall  of  Lions,'  where  the  rays 
Of  eve,  yet  lingering,  on  the  fountain  blaze ; 
There,  girt  and  guarded  by  his  Zegri  bands. 
And  stem  in  wrath,  the  Moorish  monarch  stands : 
There  the  strife  centres — swords  around  him  wave, 
There  bleed  the  fallen,  there  contend  the  brave ; 
While  echoing  domes  return  the  battle-cry, 
"  Revenge  and  freedom  I  let  the  tyrant  die  !" 
And  onward  rushing,  and  prevailing  still. 
Courts  hall,  and  tower  the  fierce  avengers  filL 
But  first  and  bravest  of  that  gallant  train. 
Where  foes  are  mightiest,  charging  ne'er  in  vain ; 

1  Zarobra,  a  Moorish  dance. 

*  Tbe  Hall  of  Lions  was  the  principal  one  of  the  Alhambra, 
and  was  so  called  from  twelve  scnlptursd  lions  which  sup- 
ported an  alabaster  basin  in  the  centre. 


w  ike  fumut*  U  At 
Jl  «nkt  limtur'i  m  Lk  jasi^ 


Tills  a5I»  ElST-liZC  S'.ETIS. 


rt  vl^rt  til*  liiiiaaf  ^^^^Vtr  ^nc, 
le  i^naA  m  ndriea — be  » Iboc       | 


>  boiiMB  thonU  here  djcil. 
1,  ia  riOxirj't  bonr  of  pnrle, 
«  t/tbeirfi 
■  tJac  dcalb-pan^  came  ; 
dkai  cx[ared,  a  mmor*!  tor 
ami,  is  tnoiiipli,  o'er  Uieir  biir. 
c  Uw  bniie  iboold  weep  for  thone 

■  tjnnt'i  Rem  comnund 
'J  tiU  bj  Kime  ignoble  bao'l, 
T  of  lit  Uieir  higJi-Uim  noe, 
b'l  rcfil  tat*  to  gnce, 
q  dream  of  danger  nigh, 
le  banrjoet'i  ffidtd  hall — lo  die. 
1,  the;  fell — tbe  fguntaui  mTe 
h  tba  liffr-blood  of  tbe  brave, 
Iforfii]  tidingi  of  their  bio 
~|d  wide  citj  laog  from  gate  to  gate, 
I  lioe^pi  eacb  ■arTiriiig  boo         [anm. 
iO  Hceoe  where  TengBouce  mi£jit  be 


Kjabtd  ^  —  ■•*  ktkB  ii 

He  p^ d  til'  »>—»—''  calm  ad  km!; \ammi, 

VbcR  ue^  dw  ^TafrnrfimtmmAtMaitt 

Isde«az>lR    ~    ~ 

Gfah'd  ia  w-:ii  n 

Tbov  OD  (Kb  Icecae  ibc  b 


fiat  tlua,  daifc  tL^carcli !  id  ity  boaooi  rogn 
Stonitt  ihu,  ooce  n 
Oh  !  TaJolr  bfi^t  i 
Of  him  irtio  fliea  beta  U 
A  qiell  iinrand  him  irbidi  ohaenraa  h<r  Uooi^ 
And  dims  her  tHra  with  dndow*  of  tbe  tonb ; 
Then  raulcB  do  Pirtdiie  oo  earth  eo  &ir 
Bui  goili  v-Jl  niu  tTeaging  phanlotM  tbera^ 
Abdallah  heeiis  not,  tbou^  the  light  pie  lona 
Fraught  with  rich  odoor,  atolsD  froa  onng* 
groTM ;  [oi^ 

Ban  not  the  uoiidt  from  wood  and  brook  dit 
VHd  notes  of  iiBiare'a  Teqicrmelodiea ; 
Harfci  not  bow  IotbI^ ,  on  the  moantain'i  hfoJ. 

But  ufgea  onward,  till  hii  weaiy  band. 

Worn  with  their  to3,  a  moment's  pwooa  -*— — ' 

Ee  stops,  and  taming,  on  Granada's  bnoa 

In  ailenoe  gaziDg,  fii'd  awhile  remainB 

In  Bteni,  deep  idleuoe :  o'er  hia  foreridi  Invw, 

And  buniiiig  dieek,  pun  bicetes  frcshfy  blow. 

But  wait  ID  fitful  murmun,  from  a&r. 

Sounds  indistinctly  feaifiil — ai  of  war. 

What  meteor  bursts  with  sodden  Uaw  cm  hi^ 

O'er  tbe  blue  dewiwas  of  the  atairy  ik;  1 

Awfiil  it  rises,  like  some  Oenie-fonn, 

Seen  midft  the  rednees  of  the  desert  stonn, 

MagnifioeDU;  dread — above,  below. 

Spreads  tbe  wild  qilendour  of  its  deepening  (^aw, 
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Lo  1  from  the  Alhambra's  toweni  the  yivid  glare 
Streams  through  the  stOl  trazisparence  of  the  air ! 
A^eng^  crowds  have  lit  the  mighty  pyre, 
VHiiidi  feeds  that  waving  pyramid  of  fire ; 
And  dome  and  minaret^  river,  wood,  and  height, 
Fhna  dim  perqtectiye  start  to  ruddy  light. 


Oh  Heaven  I  the  angnieh  of  Abdallah's  soul. 
The  nge,  though  firaitlesB,  yet  beyond  control  1 
Tet  most  he  cease  to  gaze,  and  raving  fly 
For  life — soch  life  as  makes  it  bliss  to  die  ! 
On  yon  green  heac^t,  the  mosque,  but  half  reveal'd 
Throng^  cypiees  groves,  a  safe  retreat  may  yield. 
Thither  hitf  steps  are  bent — yet  oft  he  turns, 
Witdking  that  fearful  beacon  as  it  bums. 
But  paler  grow  the  sinking  flames  at  last, 
Ridwring  they  fede^,  their  crimson  light  is  past ; 
And  wprj  Tiq^Kmre,  rising  o*er  the  scene, 
Kaik  where  the  terrors  of  their  wrath  have  been. 
And  now  his  feet  have  reach*d  that  lonely  pile, 
Whae  grief  and  tenor  may  repose  awhile ; 
Embowered  it  stands,  midst  wood  and  diff'  on  high, 
llmwgh  the  gray  rocks  a  torrent  sparkling  nigh: 
He  Iitfls  the  scene  where  eveiy  care  should  cease, 
And  all— except  the  heart  he  brings — jb  peace. 

There  is  deep  stillness  in  those  halls  of  state 
Where  the  loud  cries  of  conflict  rang  so  late ; 
StiUnesB  like  that,  when  fierce  the  Kamsin's  blast 
Htth  o'er  the  dwellings  of  the  desert  pass'd.^ 
FcaHql  the  calm — nor  voice,  nor  step,  nor  breath 
Dataibs  that  scene  of  beauty  and  of  death  : 
Tboae  vaulted  roofe  re-echo  not  a  soimd, 
Sire  the  wild  gush  of  waters — murmuring  round 

1  or  Vtm  Kaaiflin,  a  hot  south  wind,  oommon  hi  E^grpt, 
vihmtfas  feOowfaig  Mcoant  in  Yohiey's  Travels  :~**  These 
«Miii« known  in  Egypt  by  the  genenl  name  of  the  winds 
"fifty  d^jB,  becnoee  they  preTafl  more  fifequently  in  the  fifty 
^  pneeding  and  following  the  equinox.  They  are  men- 
tosd  by  teaTcOen  under  the  name  of  the  poisonona  winds 
«hot  winds  of  the  desert :  their  heat  is  so  exoessiTe,  that  it 
b  iiSenIt  to  form  any  idea  of  its  violence  without  having 
vyoineed  it.  When  th^  begin  to  blow,  the  sl^y,  at  other 
11>MB«>  dear  in  tills  dimate,  becomes  dark  and  lieavy ;  the 
■i  loMs  liis  splcndottr,  and  i^pears  of  a  violet  colour ;  the 
>>rii  not  doQdy.biit  gray  and  thick,  and  is  filled  with  a  sub- 
^  tel,  wMdi  penetrates  every  wliere :  respiration  becomes 
tet  and  difScnIt,  the  skin  parched  and  dry,  tlie  hinga  are 
fo^^nOtA  and  painful,  and  the  body  consumed  with  internal 
^>it  la  vain  it  coolness  sought  for ;  marble,  iron,  water, 
teifh  the  sun  no  k>nger  ^>pears,  are  hot :  the  streets  are 
tertid,  and  a  dead  silence  pervades  every  where.  The 
**ttvii  of  towns  and  villages  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
^"■■•aDd  thoae  of  the  desert  in  tents,  or  holes  dug  In  the 
"■^  vhsre  they  wait  the  termination  of  this  heat,  which 
l^mHy  lasts  three  days.  Woe  to  the  traveller  whom  it  sur- 
V^ismote  from  shdter:  he  must  suffer  all  its  dreadful 
I  vUdi  an  ■ometimes  mortaL" 


In  ceaseless  melodies  of  plaintive  tone. 
Through  chambers  peopled  by  the  dead  alone. 
O'er  the  mosaic  tfoors,  vrith  carnage  red. 
Breastplate  and  shield  and  cloven  helm  are  spread 
In  mingled  fragments— glittering  to  the  light 
Of  yon  still  moon,  whose  rays,  yet  softly  bright. 
Their  streaming  lustre  tremulously  shed, 
And  smile  in  placid  beauty  o'er  the  dead : 
O'er  features  where  the  fieiy  spirit's  trace 
E'en  death  itself  is  powerless  to  e£bce ; 
O'er  those  who  flush'd  with  ardent  youth  awoke, 
When  glowing  mom  in  bloom  and  radiance  broke. 
Nor  dreamt  how  near  the  dark  and  frozen  sleep 
Which  hears  not  Qlory  call,  nor  Anguish  weep ; 
In  the  low  silent  house,  the  narrow  spot. 
Home  of  foi^tfulnees — and  soon  forgot 

But  slowly  fiule  the  stars — ^the  night  is  o'er — 
Mom  beams  on  those  who  hail  her  light  no  more; 
Slumberers  who  ne'er  shall  wake  on  earth  again. 
Mourners,  who  call  the  loved,  the  lost>  in  vain. 
Yet  smiles  the  day — oh  I  not  for  mortal  tear 
Doth  nature  deviate  from  her  calm  career  : 
Nor  is  the  earth  less  laughing  or  less  fair. 
Though  breaking  heartshergladneesmay  not  share. 
O'er  the  cold  urn  the  beam  of  summer  glows, 
O'er  fields  of  blood  the  sephyr  freshly  blows ; 
Bright  shines  the  sun,  though  all  be  dark  below. 
And  skies  arch  cloudless  o'er  a  world  of  woe ; 
And  flowers  renewed  in  spring's  green  pathway 

bloom. 
Alike  to  grace  the  banquet  and  the  tomb. 

Within  Granada's  walk  the  funeral  rite 
Attends  that  day  of  loveliness  and  light ; 
And  many  a  chief,  with  dii^s  and  vrith  tears, 
Is  gather'd  to  the  brave  of  other  years : 
And  Homet,  as  beneath  the  cypress  shade 
His  martyr'd  brother  and  his  sire  are  laid, 
Feels  every  deep  resolve  and  burning  thought 
Of  ampler  vengeance  e  en  to  passion  wrought ; 
Yet  is  the  hour  afar — and  he  must  brood 
0  er  those  dark  dreams  awhile  in  solitude. 
Tumult  and  rage  are  hush'd — another  day 
In  still  solemnity  hath  pass'd  away. 
In  that  deep  slumber  of  exhausted  wrath. 
The  calm  that  follows  in  the  tempest's  path. 

And  now  Abdallah  leaves  yon  peaceful  fane. 
His  ravaged  city  traversing  again. 
No  sound  of  gladness  his  approach  precedes, 
No  splendid  pageant  the  procession  leads ; 
Where'er  he  moves  the  silent  streets  along, 
Broods  a  stem  quiet  o'er  the  sullen  throng. 
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crf  liuna  whoaa  k>T«  bath  led 
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of  almlf-nuianifbl  age, 
dark  uid  levfii]  tale 
ths  iadignaat  heart  can  n 


&Dtn  Otuada'i  walla, 
(o  the  toama^  calls  j 
daaghten,  throned  on  hi^ 
the  daiUj-ndiant  eye ; 
her  r«l«'"»  o'aiapLuad, 
'd,  and  pageantiy  ii  fled, 
r  Ihf  beroea  weep — 
■  of  ^017  sleep] 
JD  the  loneljr  hall, 
bang  moulderijig  on  tlie 

n  langB  the  paaturoa  o'er — 

I  battle  iball  be  heard  no  . 

p  BtUl  thy  ^rant'a  nrath  aarrive, 

Tong'd  too  deeply  to  fbigiie, 

')>  hi^,  of  worth  iqiprOTed, 

le  prineelj',  the  belored — 

y  DO  more  chall  wield 
K  the  oouqueriog  Lmce  and  ahield : 
d  the  cheriah'd  ecencs  farewell 
led  luihcs  of  their  &thcn  dwell, 
BraigQ  plaioa  a»  exiles 
1  dcsoH,  aod  the  grave  their  home, 
le  sbail  see  tbat  race  depart 
it  agony  of  heart : 

a  mourn  alone, 
rowi  and  tboir  cauao  unknown, 
t,  and  teach  her  cheek  to  wear 
Jnbicb  the  spirit  hath : 
K  beams  that  ahed  tbeir&uitleaaglt 
lolitudo  of  Alpine  snow. 


hogi  which  ihen 

tnj  make  (he  f—rt  of  all  J-*^'  the  tomlik 

Check  the  bnipnt  in  ila  ea^  <i^ 

Acid  the  quiag^Dian  of  catty  gcsha  bti^it: 

SotMchbugrkf    Ihoii^  nnw  Jmwakeatew^^ 

While  UBilaBeyneojoy  the  hoaey-des«c<aie^'    ' 

A  step  tneula  lightly  throa^  lb*  eibiKHAad^ 
L%ht]y,  hot  by  Une  raiding  laaraa  bativ'^-' 
Doth  her  yonns  Imto  nek  that  widtknown  ipat, 
Socnc  at  fat  hoaia  Omt  M'er  iBcy  be  fbc|atl 

Codld  like  a  ambMm  hope  and  joy  iB^inh 
As,  lumiDona  whh  youlb,  with  icdoiir  fmi^4 
It  qrake  of  ^oiy  to  the  inmotf  tbougbt: 
Thence  the  bri(^t  ipiiita  doqocDea  haUi  fled, 
Andinita>rilde^<reBBiimniajbei«>d      [iJbkda,   ' 
Stem  thon^ta  and  fierce  imoItbb-  now  ivTd  ia 
And  now  in  idiancten  of  fire  pocti^'d. 
Changed  e'en  his  Toice — ea  thna  itamo<imAd(aae 
Wakes  in  her  heart  each  baling  of  bii  own. 

"Zayda!  my  doom  ia  Si'd    anolher  d^y 
And  the  wrong'd  exile  ahall  be  &r  away ; 
Far  from  the  scenes  when  (till  his  heart  mnstb^ 
Hiahome  of  youth,  and.  more  than  all — from  thee, 
Oh  I  what  a  dond  hath  gather'd  o'er  my  lot 
Since  laat  we  met  on  this  fur  tianquil  ^lot ! 
Level  J  as  then  the  soft  and  nlent  hoar. 
And  not  a  rose  hath  &ded  from  thy  bowsr; 
But  I — my  hopea  the  tempeat  haUi  o'arthrown. 
And  changed  my  hear^  to  all  bat  thee  alMW. 
Farewell,  high  thoD^te!  inspiring  hopea  of  pasial 
Heroic  viaions  of  my  eariy  days  ! 
In  me  the  glories  of  my  race  moat  end — 
The  exile  hath  no  counti;  to  defend  1 
ETen  in  life's  mom  my  dreams  of  pride  aiB  oW, 
Youth's  buoyant  spirit  wokoa  for  me  no  mon^ 
And  one  wild  feeling  in  my  ^ter'd  broaat 
Broods  darkly  o'er  the  mins  of  (he  rest 
Tet  fear  not  thou — to  thee,  in  good  or  ill. 
The  heart,  so  atemly  tried,  is  Mthfiil  still  T 
But  when  my  ileps  are  distant,  and  my  name 
Thou  haar'gt  no  longer  in  the  song  of  &me; 
When  Time  ateale  on,  in  vlenoe  to  effiuw 
Of  i»r!y  lave  each  pure  and  sacted  trace. 
Causing  our  sorrows  and  our  hopes  to  seem 
But  as  the  moonlight  picturea  of  a  dream, — 
Still  shall  thy  soul  be  with  me,  in  the  truth 
And  all  the  ferniur  of  affection's  youthl 
If  such  thy  love,  one  beam  of  heaven  iboUpl^ 
In  lonely  beauty  o'er  thy  waQderer's  way." 
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"Ask  not  if  sadi  my  love !  Oh  1  trust  the  mind 
To  grief  80  long,  so  silently  resigned  1 
Let  the  h^t  spirit,  ne'er  by  sorrow  taught 
The  pore  and  lofty  constancy  of  thought^ 
Its  fleeting  trials  eager  to  forget. 
Bias  with  elastic  power  o'er  each  regret  1 
Foster'd  in  tean,  tmr  young  affection  grew, 
Aad  I  hsTe  leam'd  to  suffer  and  be  true. 
Deem  not  my  lore  a  finail,  ephemeral  flower, 
\  NuTBed  by  soft  sunshine  and  the  balmy  shower; 
,  Ko !  *ti8  the  child  of  tempests,  and  defiee^ 

And  meets  nnchanged,  the  anger  of  the  skies  ! 
(  Too  wen  I  feely  with  griefs  prophetic  heart, 
,  Tkt  ne'er  to  meet  in  happier  days  we  part 
We  part  t  and  e'en  this  agonising  hour, 
When  lore  first  feels  his  own  o'erwhelming  power, 
ShaQ  soon  to  memory's  fix'd  and  tearful  eye 
Bern  ahnoat  happiness — for  thou  wert  nigh  1 
Tm!  ^oi  this  heart  in  solitude  shall  bleed, 
AsdajB  to  days  all  wearily  succeed, 
WImd  doom'd  to  weep  in  loneliness,  'twill  be 
Almost  like  nature  to  have  wept  with  thee  ! 


"IkA  thou,  my  Hamet !  thou  canst  yet  bestow 
AH  that  of  joy  my  blighted  lot  can  know. 
(^ !  be  tium  still  the  high-soul'd  and  the  brave, 
To  whom  my  first  and  fondest  vows  I  gave  ; 
In  thy  proud  fiune's  untamish'd  beauty  still 
TIm  lofty  visions  of  my  youth  fulfil 
So  ihaD  it  soothe  me,  midst  my  heart's  despair. 
To  hold  undimm'd  one  glorious  image  there  ! " 

"Zsyda,  my  best-beloved  !  my  words  too  well. 
Too  soon,  thy  bright  illusions  must  dispel ; 
Tet  orast  my  soul  to  thee  unveil'd  be  shown. 
And  all  its  dreams  and  all  its  passions  known. 
IW  shalt  not  be  deceived — for  pure  as  heaven 
Is  thy  young  lore,  in  fidth  and  fervour  given. 
1  aid  my  heart  was  changed — and  would  thy 

thought 
Explore  the  ruin  by  thy  kindred  wrought. 
In  £mcy  trace  the  land  whose  towers  and  fanes, 
(^raah*d  by  the  earthquake,  strew  its  ravaged 

plains; 
And  such  that  heart  where  desolation's  hand 
Hath  blighted  all  that  once  was  fair  or  grand  ! 
^  Vengeance,  fix'd  upon  her  burning  throne, 
Sits  midst  the  wreck  in  silence  and  alone ; 
•^d  I,  in  stem  devotion  at  her  shrine, 
^h  softer  feeling,  but  my  love,  resign. 
'M!  tbey  whose  spirits  all  my  thoughts  control, 
^^  bold  dread  converse  with  my  thrilling  soul ; 
*^»  the  betray'd,  the  sacrificed,  the  brave, 
^^  fill  a  blood-stain*d  and  imtimely  grave, 


I 


Must  be  avenged  !  and  pity  and  remorse 
In  that  stem  cause  are  baniah'd  from  my  course. 
Zayda  !  thou  tremblest — and  thy  gentle  breast 
Shrinks  firom  the  passions  that  destroy  my  rest ; 
Yet  shall  thy  form,  in  many  a  stormy  hour. 
Pass  brightly  o'er  my  soul  with  softening  power. 
And,  oft  recall'd,  thy  voice  beguile  my  lot, 
Like  some  sweet  lay,  once  heard,  and  ne'er  forgot 

"  But  the  night  wanes — the  hours  too  swifUy  fly. 
The  bitter  moment  of  fitrewell  draws  nigh ; 
Tet,  loved  one  !  weep  not  thus — in  joy  or  pain. 
Oh  !  trust  thy  Hamet,  we  shall  meet  again  1 
Yea,  we  shall  meet !  and  haply  smile  at  last 
On  all  the  clouds  and  conflicts  of  the  past 
On  that  &ir  vision  teach  thy  thoughts  to  dwell. 
Nor  deem  these  mingling  tears  our  last  fiure- 
well!" 

Is  the  voice  hush'd,  whose  loved  expressive  tone 
Thiill'd  to  her  heart — and  doth  she  weep  alonel 
Alone  she  weeps ;  that  hour  of  parting  o'er. 
When  shall  the  pang  it  leaves  be  felt  no  more? 
The  gale  breathes  lights  and  &ns  her  bosom  fiur. 
Showering  the  dewy  rose-leaves  o'er  her  hair; 
But  ne'er  for  her  shall  dwell  reviving  power 
In  balmy  dew,  soft  breeze,  or  fragrant  flower. 
To  wake  once  more  that  calm  serene  delight. 
The  soul's  young  bloom,  which  passion's  breath 

could  blight — 
The  smiling  stillness  of  life's  morning  hour, 
Ere  yet  the  day-star  bums  in  all  his  power. 
Meanwhile,  through  groves  of  deep  luxurious 

shade. 
In  the  rich  foliage  of  the  South  array'd, 
Hamet,  ere  dawns  the  earliest  blush  of  day. 
Bends  to  the  vale  of  tombs  his  pensive  way. 
Fair  is  that  scene  where  palm  and  cypress  wave 
On  high  o'er  many  an  Aben-Zurrah's  grave. 
Lonely  and  fair,  its  fresh  and  glittering  leaves 
With  the  young  myrtle  there  the  laurel  weaves, 
To  canopy  the  dead ;  nor  wanting  there 
Flowers  to  the  turf,  nor  fragrance  to  the  air, 
Norwood-bird's  note,  nor  fall  of  plaintive  stream — 
Wild  music,  soothing  to  the  mourner's  dream. 
There  sleep  the  chiefs  of  old — ^their  combats  o'er, 
The  voice  of  glory  thrills  their  hearts  no  more. 
Unheard  by  them  th'  awakening  clarion  blows; 
The  sons  of  war  at  length  in  peace  repose. 
No  martial  note  is  in  the  gale  that  sighs 
Where  proud  their  trophied  sepulchres  arise. 
Mid  founts,  and  shades,  and  flowers  of  brightest 

bloom — 
As,  in  his  native  vale,  some  shepherd's  tomb. 
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There,  wher^  the  trees  their  thickest  foliage 
spread 
Dark  o'er  that  silent  valley  of  the  dead ; 
Where  two  fair  pillars  rise,  embowered  and  lone, 
Not  yet  with  ivy  dad,  with  moss  o'ei^grown, 
Toung  Hamet  kneels — while  thns  his  vows  are 

pour'd. 
The  fearful  tows  that  consecrate  his  sword : 
— "  Spirit  of  him  who  first  within  my  mind 
Each  loftier  aim,  each  nobler  thought  enshrined, 
And  taught  my  steps  the  line  of  light  to  trace 
Left  by  the  glorious  fathers  of  my  race. 
Hear  thou  my  voice  1 — ^for  thine  is  with  me  still. 
In  every  dream  its  tones  my  bosom  thrill. 
In  the  deep  calm  of  midnight  they  are  near. 
Midst  busy  throngs  they  vibrate  on  my  ear. 
Still  murmuring '  vengeance ! ' — ^nor  in  vain  the  call, 
Few,  few  shall  triimiph  in  a  hero's  fSdl  I 
Cold  as  thine  own  to  glory  and  to  fiune. 
Within  my  heart  there  lives  one  only  aim ; 
There,  till  th'  oppressor  for  thy  fate  atone, 
Concentring  every  thought,  it  reigns  alone. 
I  will  not  weep — revenge,  not  grie^  must  be. 
And  blood,  not  tears,  an  offering  meet  for  thee ; 
But  the  dark  hour  of  stem  de%ht  will  come. 
And  thou  shalt  tritunph,  warrior !  in  thy  tomb. 

"  Thou,  too,  my  brother  1  thou  art  passed  away, 
\^thout  thy  fiune,  in  life's  fair  dawning  day. 
Bon  of  the  brave  1  of  thee  no  trace  will  shine 
In  the  proud  annals  of  thy  lofty  line ; 
Nor  shall  thy  deeds  be  deathless  in  the  lays 
That  hold  communion  with  the  after^ys. 
Tet,  by  the  wreaths  thou  might'st  have  nobly  won, 
Hadst  thou  but  lived  till  rose  thy  noontide  sun ; 
By  glory  lost,  I  swear  !  by  hope  betray'd. 
Thy  £ELte  shall  amply,  dearly,  be  repaid : 
War  with  thy  foes  I  deem  a  holy  strife,- 
And  to  avenge  thy  death  devote  my  life. 

"  Hear  ye  my  vows,  O  spirits  of  the  slain  1 
Hear,  and  be  with  me  on  the  battle-plain  1 
At  noon,  at  midnight^  still  around  me  bide, 
Bise  on  my  dreams,  and  tell  me  how  ye  died  !** 


CANTO  IL 

~^*  Oh :  hm  provTld*  n  CWlo 
Ch' Uom  p«  ddMI  BiAi  Utlo  BOO  Ma.* 


Atrijai. 


Faib  laud !  of  chivalry  the  old  domain. 
Land  of  the  vine  and  olive,  lovely  Spain  ! 


Though  not  for  thee  with  olassio  shores  to 
In  charms  that  fix  th'  enthusiast's  pensive  eye ; 
Tet  hast  thou  scenes  of  beauty,  richly  fhngfat 
With  all  that  wakes  the  glow  of  lofty  tfaoogfat ; 
Fountains,  and  vales,  androcksywhoseancientiianu 
High  deeds  have  raised  to  mingle  with  their  frme 
Those  scenes  are  peaceful  now :  the  dtran  bkywa, 
Wild  spreads  the  myrtle,  where  the  brave  repose. 
No  sound  of  battle  swells  on  Douro's  shores 
And  banners  wave  on  Ebro's  banks  no  more. 
But  who,  unmoved,  unawed,  shall  coldly  treed 
Thy  fields  that  sepulchre  the  mighty  dead? 
Blest  be  that  soil !  where  England's  heroes  share 
The  grave  of  chiefe,  for  ages  slumbering  there ; 
Whose  names  are  glorious  in  romantic  lays^ 
The  wild,  sweet  chronicles  of  elder  days — 
By  goatherd  lone  and  rude  sernmo  sung 
Thy  cypress  dells  and  vine-dad  rocks  among. 
How  oft  those  rocks  have  edio'd  to  the  tale 
Of  knights  who  fell  in  Roncesvallee*  vale ; 
Of  him,  renown'd  in  old  heroic  lore^ 
First  of  the  brave,  the  gallant  Campeador ; 
Of  those,  the  fSamed  in  song,  who  proudly  died 
When  Bio  Yerde  roll'd  a  crimson  tide ; 
Or  that  high  name,  by  Gardlaso's  mi^^t 
On  the  Qreen  Yega  won  in  single  fight.^ 

Bound  fair  Qranada,  deepening  fhmi  «&r. 
O'er  that  Green  Yega  rose  the  din  of  war. 
At  mom  or  eve  no  more  the  sunbeams  shone 
O'er  a  calm  scene,  in  pastoral  beauty  lone ; 
On  helm  and  corslet  tremulous  they  guanoed. 
On  shidd  and  spear  in  quivering  lustre  ^^r^n^. 
Far  as  the  sight  by  dear  Xenil  could  rove, 
Tents  rose  around,  and  banners  glanced  above ; 
And  steeds  in  gorgeous  trappings,  armour  bright 
With  gold,  reflecting  every  tint  of  hg^% 
And  many  a  floating  pltune  and  blason'd  shidd 
Diffused  romantic  splendour  o'er  the  fidd. 

There  swdl  those  sounds  that  bid  the  life-Uooc 
start 
Swift  to  the  mantling  cheek  and  beating  heart : 
The  dang  of  edioing  steel,  the  diarger's  neig^ 
The  measured  tread  of  hosts  in  war's  array; 
And,  oh  1  that  music,  whose  exulting  breath 
Speaks  but  of  gloiy  on  the  road  to  death ; 
In  whose  wild  voice  there  dwdls  inspiring  poweo 
To  wake  the  stormy  joy  of  danger's  hour; 
To  nerve  the  arm,  the  spirit  to  sustain. 
Bouse  from  despondence,  and  support  in  pain ; 

1  OarcDMO  d«  U  Yega  dtrlTsd  hk  wirnanw  from  a  rfi^ 
oombftt  (in  which  h«  wai  tiM  Tlctar)  with  a  Moor,  on  tti 
Yega  of  Gimnada. 
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,  midst  the  deepening  tomtdts  of  the  strife, 
&  erery  pnlee  to  thrill  with  more  than  life. 

i^^  o'er  the  camp,  in  many  a  broider'd  fipld, 
its  to  the  wind  a  standard  rich  with  gold : 
re^  imaged  on  the  croesy  hi*  form  appears 
>  drank  for  man  the  bitter  cup  of  tears — ^ 
form,  whose  word  recall'd  the  spirit  fled, 
r  borne  by  hosts  to  guide  them  o'er  the  dead  1 
•  yon  &ir  walls  to  plant  the  cross  on  high, 
in  hath  sent  forth  her  flower  of  chivalry. 
)d  with  that  ardour  which,  in  days  of  yore, 
Syrian  plains  the  bold  crusaders  bore ; 
te  with  lofty  hope,  with  martial  zeal, 
yj  come,  the  gaUant  children  of  Castile ; 
)  pnmd,  the  calmly  dignified : — and  there 
no's  dark  sons  with  haughty  mien  repair, 
d  those  who  guide  the  fiery  steed  of  war 
nn  yon  rich  proyinoe  of  the  western  star.' 

^thoo, conspicuous  midst  the  glittering  scene, 
an  grandeur  stamp'd  upon  thy  princely  mien ; 
town  by  the  foreign  garb,  the  silvery  vest, 
e  8D0w>white  charger,  and  the  azure  crest,' 
ong  Aben-Zurrah  1  midst  that  host  of  foes, 
lydimest^yhelm,  thy  Moorish  lance?  Disdoee! 
ly  rise  the  tents  where  dwell  thy  kindred  train, 
iOD  of  Afric  I  midst  the  sons  of  Spain? 
it  thou  with  these  thy  nation's  £elI1  conspired, 
atkiie  chief !  by  hope  of  vengeance  fired  ? 
w  art  thou  changed  !  still  first  in  every  fight, 
met  the  Moor  1  Castile's  devoted  knight  1 
ere  dwells  a  fiery  lustre  in  thine  eye, 
t  not  the  light  that  shone  in  days  gone  by ; 
en  is  wild  ardour  in  thy  look  and  tone, 
k  not  the  soul's  expression  once  thine  own, 
f  ng^t  like  peace  within.    Tet  who  shall  say 
ttt  secret  thoughts  thine  inmost  heart  may 
sway? 

*'B  R«j  D.  Fernando  boirib  k  U  Yega,  y  poad  sa  Real 
^  vkia  de  Hoecar,  a  vagmte  y  leys  dias  del  mes  de  Abril, 
■^  tak  fotiflcado  de  todo  lo  neceiaario ;  ponlendo  el 
'Muwtoda  m  gtnte  an  eiquadron,  eon  todaa  sua  van- 
M  taididai,  y  ni  Real  Estandarte,  el  qnal  llevava  per 
<•  OB  Christo  cmciflcado."— iTMorfa  de  lot  Ouerras 
^deOranada, 

AiMklnih  iignlflat,  in  Arabic,  the  region  of  the  evening 
^  WMt;  in  a  word,  the  Hesperia  of  the  Greeks.— See 
nUi  BibUaL  Arabieo-Hitpana,  and  Gibbon's  IkcUne 

"loe  Abenecmgei  lalieron  con  sa  acoetumbrada  Ubrea 
d  7  bltnca,  todoa  Oenos  de  rlcos  texidos  de  plata,  las 
aaids la  ndsma  color ;  en  sus  adargas,  sa  acoetumbrada 
H  tth^H  que  desqnirnlsYan  toones,  y  otros  on  mundo 
ibdsdaiia  ma  lelTage  con  an  baston.** — Chiarrcu  Civile* 


No  eye  but  Heaven's  may  piprce  that  curtain'd 

breast. 
Whose  joys  and  griefs  alike  are  unezpress'd. 

There  hath  been  combat  on  the  tented  plain ; 
The  Vega's  turf  is  red  with  many  a  stain ; 
And,  rent  and  trampled,  banner,  crest,  and  shield 
Tell  of  a  fierce  and  well-contested  field. 
But  all  is  peaceful  now :  the  west  is  bright 
With  the  rich  splendour  of  departing  light ; 
Mulhacen's  peak,  half  lost  amidst  the  sky. 
Glows  like  a  purple  evening^oud  on  high. 
And  tints,  that  mock  the  pencil's  art,  o'erspread 
Th'  eternal  snow  that  crowns  Yeleta's  head  ;^ 
While  the  warm  sunset  o'er  the  landscape  throws 
A  solemn  beauty,  and  a  deep  repose. 
Closed  are  the  toils  and  tumults  of  the  day. 
And  Hamet  wanders  from  the  camp  away. 
In  silent  musings  rapt : — ^the  slaughtered  brave 
Lie  thickly  strewn  by  Darro's  rippling  wave. 
Soft  &11  the  dews — but  other  drops  have  dyed 
The  scented  shrubs  that  fringe  the  river  side. 
Beneath  whose  shade,  as  ebbing  life  retired. 
The  wounded  sought  a  shelter — and  expired.' 
Lonely,  and  lost  in  thoughts  of  other  days. 
By  the  bright  windings  of  the  stream  he  strays. 
Till,  more  remote  from  battle's  ravaged  scene. 
All  is  repose  and  solitude  serene. 
There,  'neath  an  olive's  ancient  shade  reclined, 
Whose  rustling  foliage  waves  in  evening's  wind. 
The  harass'd  warrior,  yielding  to  the  power. 
The  mild  sweet  influence  of  the  tranquil  hour. 
Feels  by  degrees  a  long-forgotten  calm 
Shed  o'er  his  troubled  soiil  unwonted  balm ; 
His  wrongs,  his  woes,  his  dark  and  dubious  lot. 
The  past,  the  future,  are  awhile  forgot ; 
And  Hope,  scarce  own'd,  yet  stealing  o'er  his  breast. 
Half  dares  to  whisper,  "  Thou  shalt  yet  be  blest ! " 

Such  his  vague  musings — ^but  a  plaintive  soimd 
Breaks  on  the  deep  and  solemn  stillness  roimd ; 
A  low,  half-stifled  moan,  that  seems  to  rise 
From  life  and  death's  contending  agonies. 
He  turns :  Who  shares  with  him  that  lonely  shade? 
— ^A  youthful  warrior  on  his  death-bed  laid. 
All  rent  and  stain'd  his  broider'd  Moorish  vest. 
The  corslet  shatter'd  on  his  bleeding  breast ; 
In  his  cold  hand  the  broken  falchion  strain'd, 
With  life's  last  force  convulsively  retain'd ; 

*  The  loftiest  heights  of  the  Sierra  Nerada  are  those  called 
Mulhacen  and  Picacho  de  Yeleta. 

s  It  is  known  to  be  a  frequent  drcnmstance  in  battle,  that 
^e  dying  and  the  wounded  drag  themselves,  as  it  were 
mechanically,  to  the  shelter  which  may  be  afforded  by  any 
bush  or  thicket  on  the  field. 
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e  EoQ'd  rith  diut,  with  crimum  dved, 
I  Uncein  fragsieDU  by  his  lide ; 

Ib  rereil'd. 
I  quiTenng  lip,  and  Tsui^'d  now 
»  UtTooed  on  Uul  commaiiduig  brow; 
kt  fiiding  ef  e,  (till  upward  cast, 

re  gathering  dtik  Mid  Cut 
■rimog  mooD  her  light  Bereae 

le  otlnH  WBiiug  bou^  between, 
L  Hanjet'a  ooQBciauB  heart  retrace, 

d  thua  fearfiiUy,  that  pallid  &oe. 
kr  feature  to  hie  ioul  conveja 
I  thought  of  long-departed  daja. 

It  thue,"  be  crie^  "we  meet  at  lastl 
W  aoul  in  jeais  for  ever  past ! 
It  led  me  hither  to  behold 
d  BtrnggJe,  ere  that  heart  ia  oold, — - 

I  latent  Bgoniaing  bretth, 
n  pit;  «oothe  Uie  pangs  of  death  I 
X  tbee  henoa — while  life  remaini, 
I  thua  feebl;  circling  tbrougb  th;  vdna, 
Ig  balm  thy  aenie  ma;  atiU  revive ; 
■  lost— and  Oftaju  yet  oaj  live  ! 

■e  he  whose  timel;  care  should  save 
noble,  e'en  from  gloTj'e  grave." 

f  those  accents,  from  his  lowl;  bed 
ir  laintlj  lifts  his  head ; 
m,  with  vogue  uncertain  gaze, 
B  glance  awhile  bewildet'd  stnjs  ; 

of  proud  diadain 

Hose  features  hUe  convulsed  with  pain ; 

I  radiance  flashes  &om  his  eye, 

ft  pure,  too  full  of  soul,  to  die ; 

.'s  grandeur,  in  its  parting  hour, 

I  that  brow  with  more  than  wonted 


ies,  iu  Dccoots  of  command, 
IS  bis  cold  and  trembling  band. 
pence  I  m;  soul  Eh«ll  soon  be  free — 

to  close  tbs  &ding  eyes 
I  &ithful  to  his  country  dies ; 

mise  the  drooping  bead 
I  sinks  to  rest  on  ^or/s  bed 
Itheae  pangs  be  closed,  this  cooAict 

10  where  thou  ctmst  never  soar ; 
with  a  blighted  name, 
Irigbt  death  which  seals  a  worrior'a 


The  glow  bath  Tinidi'd  from  Ilia  dieeft — Uae;* 

Frozen  and  fix'd  it  teems — hi*  brow  is  chill; 
One  atnig^  more — tbat  irable  heart  ia  stilL 
Departed  warrior  I  were  thy  mortal  throea. 
Were  th;  lut  pangs,  ere  nature  found  r(j>o«k 
More  keen,  more  bitter,  than  th'  envenom'd  dart 
Th;  djing  words  have  left  in  Bunet's  heart) 
IXjr  pan^  were  tranment;  iUt  shall  sleep  no  mor^ 
Till  life's  deUrioua  dream  itaelf  be  o'er; 
But  thou  shalt  rest  in  gifirj,  and  th;  grkie 
Be  the  pure  altar  of  the  patriot  bnve. 
Oh,  what  a  change  that  little  hour  hath  wroo^it 
Id  (be  hi^  spirit  and  unbending  thon^t  I 
Tet,  from  himself  each  keen  itgret  to  hide. 
Still  Hamet  struggles  with  indignant  pride ; 
While  his  soul  rise*,  gathering  all  rta  ihro^ 
To  meet  the  fcuful  conflict  trilh  ranoraa. 

To  thee,  at  length,  whose  artlen  lore  hath  bean 
His  own,  unchanged,  throu^  many  &  atotiD] 

Zayda  <  to  thee  bis  hewt  for  refuge  flies ; 
Thou  still  art  fiuthfiil  to  oS'ection'e  Uea. 
Yes  1  let  the  wotid  upbnud,  let  foea  oonlonn. 
Thy  gentle  breast  the  tide  wiU  firmly  atem ; 
And  soon  th;  amile  and  soft  consoling  Tcuoe 
Sbsll  bid  his  troubled  soul  again  r^oioe- 

Within  Qranada'g  walla  ore  hearts  and  hands 
Whose  aid  in  secret  Hamct  ;et  commands; 
Nor  bard  the  task,  at  some  propitiona  hour. 
To  win  his  silent  wa;  to  Za;da's  bower, 
n'hen  night  snd  peace  are  broodingo'erthewori^ 
When  mute  the  clarions,  and  the  bamteis  Aid*! 
That  hour  is  come— and,  o'er  the  ums  hs  bcai^ 
A  wandering  fakir's  gaH)  the  chieftain  woara : 
DLflguise  that  ill  from  piercing  eye  could  hide 
The  loft;  port,  and  glance  of  martial  prido  ; 
But  night  befriends — through  paths  obsoore  hs 

pess'd. 
And  haii'd  the  lone  and  lovel;  scene  at  last ; 
Young  Zayda's  choecu  haunt,  the  flur  aloove. 
The  spoikling  fountain,  and  the  orange  grove : 
Calm  in  the  moonlight  smiles  the  still  retread 
As  (brm'd  alone  for  h^p;  heai'ts  to  meet. 
For  happy  hearts  !— not  such  as  hers,  who  thai« 
Benda  o'er  her  lute  with  dork  nnbraided  bur ; 
That  maid  of  Zegri  race,  whose  eye,  whose  miei^ 
Tell  that  despair  her  bosom's  guest  h«th  hnnn 
So  lost  in  thou^t  she  seemSj 
Unheard  approach  her  solitary  seat. 
Till  his  known  accents  eveiy  sc 
"  My  own  loved  Zayda  I  do  wo 


^^    r\ 
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She  itBti^  iba  tnms— the  lightning  of  surpriae. 
Of  sodden  nptare,  flashes  from  her  eyes ; 
Bat  Uvt  is  flaetmg — ^tt  is  past — and  how 
fu  other  meaning  darkens  o'er  her  brow : 
Gbinged  k  her  aqiect,  and  her  tone  severe — 
*  Heooe,  Aben-Znrxah  1   death  sanounds  thee 

here!" 
"Z^dt !  whaimeansthat  glance,  unlike  thineownl 
Whtt  mean  those  words,  and  that  unwonted  tone  1 
I  win  not  deem  thee  changed — ^but  in  thy  fi&ce, 
It iinot  joy,  it  is  not  love,  I  trace ! 
It  WW  not  thus  m  other  days  we  met : 
Htth  time,  bath  absence,  taught  thee  to  forget  ? 
Oh  i  tpeak  once  more — ^these  rising  doubts  dispel : 
One  imile  of  tenderness,  and  all  is  well !" 

*Kot  thus  we  met  in  other  days  1 — oh,  no  ! 
Thou  wert  not,  warrior,  then  thy  country's  foe  ! 
Those  days  are  past — ^we  ne'er  shall  meet  again 
With  hearts  all  warmth,  all  confidence,  as  then, 
fiot  df  dark  soul  no  gentler  feelings  sway, 
Leider  of  hostile  bands  !  away,  away ! 
I  Ob  in  thy  path  ci  triumph  and  of  power, 
Koi  pause  to  raise  from  earth  a  blighted  flower." 

"And  tktm,  too,  changed !  thine  earthly  vow 
forgot  1 
Thia^  this  alone,  was  wanting  to  my  lot ! 
Snled  and  scom'd,  of  every  tie  bereft, 
1^7  lore,  the  desert* s  lonely  foimt,  was  left ; 
And  thou,  my  soul's  last  hope,  its  lingering  beam, 
IVm!  the  good  angel  of  each  brighter  dream, 
Wert  aU  the  barrenness  of  life  possest 
To  wake  one  soft  affection  in  my  breast ! 
Thii  nnon  ended — fate  hath  nought  in  store 
Of  joy  or  sorrow  e'er  to  touch  me  more. 
Ooi,  Zegri  maid  I  to  scenes  of  sunshine  fly, 
IVom  the  stem  pupil  of  adversity  i 
And  now  to  hope,  to  confidence,  adieu  ! 
If  then  art  fidthleas,  who  shall  e*er  be  true  ]" 

"Hamet !  oh,  wrong  me  not ! — ^I  too  could  speak 
Of  lorrowB — trace  them  on  my  &ded  cheek, 
la  the  sank  eye,  and  in  the  wasted  form, 
1^  ten  the  heart  hath  nursed  a  canker-worm  ! 
^  words  were  idle — read  my  sufferings  there, 
Where  grief  is  stamp'd  on  all  that  once  was  fair. 

*  Oh,  wert  thou  still  what  once  I  fondly  deem'd, 
AH  thit  thy  mien  ezprees'd,  thy  spirit  seem'd, 
I  ^7  ^e  had  been  devotion  ! — ^till  in  death 
I  Th7  name  had  trembled  on  my  latest  breath. 
But  not  the  chief  who  leads  a  lawless  band 
To  crash  the  altars  of  his  native  land ; 


Th*  apostate  son  of  heroes,  whose  disgrace 
Hath  stain'd  the  trophies  of  a  glorious  race ; 
Not  htm  I  loved — ^but  one  whoso  youthful  name 
Was  pure  and  radiant  in  unsullied  fame. 
Hadst  thou  but  died,  ere  yet  dishonour's  doud 
O'er  that  young  name  had  gathered  as  a  shroud, 
I  then  had  moum'd  thee  proudly,  and  my  grief 
In  its  own  loftiness  had  found  relief; 
A  noble  sorrow,  cheiish'd  to  the  last. 
When  every  meaner  woe  had  long  been  past. 
Yes  !  let  affection  weep — no  common  tear 
She  sheds  when  bending  o'er  a  hero's  bier. 
Let  nature  mourn  the  dead — a  grief  like  this, 
To  pangs  that  rend  my  bosom,  had  been  bliss  !" 

"  High-minded  maid  !  the  time  admits  not  now 
To  plead  my  cause,  to  vindicate  my  vow. 
That  vow,  too  dread,  too  solemn,  to  recall. 
Hath  urged  me  onward,  haply  to  my  ML 
Yet  this  believe — ^no  meaner  aim  inspires 
My  soul,  no  dream  of  power  ambition  fires. 
No  1  every  hope  of  power,  of  triumph,  fled. 
Behold  me  but  th'  avenger  of  the  dead  ! 
One  whose  changed  heart  no  tie,  no  kindred  knows, 
And  in  thy  love  alone  hath  sought  repose. 
Zayda  1  wilt  thou  his  stem  accuser  be  ? 
False  to  his  oountiy,  he  is  true  to  thee  i 
Oh,  hear  me  yet  t — ^if  Hamet  e'er  was  dear, 
By  our  first  vows,  our  young  affection,  hear  ! 
Soon  must  this  fair  and  royal  city  fall, 
Soon  shall  the  cross  be  planted  on  her  wall ; 
Then  who  can  tell  what  tides  of  blood  may  flow. 
While  her  fanes  echo  to  the  shrieks  of  woe  1 
Fly,  fly  with  me,  and  let  me  bear  thee  far 
From  horrors  thronging  in  the  path  of  war : 
Fly,  and  repose  in  safety — till  the  blast 
Hath  made  a  desert  in  its  course — and  pass'd  !** 

"Thou  that  wilt  triumph  when  the  hour  is  come 
Hasten'd  by  thee,  to  seal  thy  country's  doom. 
With  thee  from  scenes  of  death  shall  Zayda  fly 
To  peace  and  safety  1 — Woman,  too,  can  die  I 
And  die  exulting,  though  imknown  to  fame. 
In  all  the  stainless  beauty  of  her  name  ! 
Be  mine,  unmurmuring,  undismay'd,  to  share 
The  fate  my  kindred  and  my  sire  must  bear. 
And  deem  thou  not  my  feeble  heart  shall  fail, 
When  the  clouds  gather  and  the  blasts  assaiL 
Thou  hast  but  known  me  ere  the  trying  hour 
Call'd  into  life  my  spirit's  latent  power ; 
But  I  have  energies  that  idly  slept. 
While  withering  o'er  my  silent  woes  I  wept 
And  now,  when  hope  and  happiness  are  fled. 
My  soul  is  firm — for  what  remains  to  dread  ] 
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Who  shall  have  power  to  suffer  and  to  bear 

If  strength  and  courage  dwell  not  with  Despair  1 

"  Hamet  1  £eurewell — ^retrace  thy  path  again. 
To  join  thy  brethren  on  the  tented  plain. 
There  wave  and  wood  in  mingling  murmurs  tell 
How,  in  £^  other  cause,  thy  fEithers  fell ! 
Tes  1  on  that  soil  hath  Glory's  footstep  been. 
Names  unforgotten  consecrate  the  scene  1 
Dwell  not  the  souls  of  heroes  round  theo  there, 
Whose  voices  call  thee  in  the  whispering  air  1 
Unheard,  in  vain  they  call — their  Alien  son 
Hath  8tain*d  the  name  those  mighty  spirits  won. 
And  to  the  hatred  of  the  brave  and  free 
Bequeath*d  his  own  through  ages  yet  to  be  !" 

Still  as  she  spoke,  th'  enthusiast's  IHti riling  eye 
Was  lighted  up  with  inborn  migesty. 
While  her  fiur  form  and  youthful  features  caught 
All  the  proud  grandeur  of  heroic  thought. 
Severely  beauteous.^    Awestruck  and  amazed. 
In  silent  trance  a  while  the  warrior  gazed. 
As  on  some  lofty  vision — for  she  seem'd 
One  all-inspired — each  look  with  glory  boam'd. 
While,  brightly  bursting  through  its  cloud  of  woes, 
Her  soul  at  once  in  all  its  light  arose. 
Oh !  ne'er  had  Hamet  deem'd  there  dwelt  enshrined 
In  fonn  so  fragile  that  unoonquer'd  mind ; 
And  fix'd,  as  by  some  high  enchantment,  there 
He  stood — till  wonder  yielded  to  despair. 


/( 


The  dream  is  vanished— daughter  of  my  foes  1 
Reft  of  each  hope  the  lonely  wanderer  goes. 
Thy  words  have  pierced  his  soul ;  yet  deem  thounot 
Thou  couldst  be  once  adored,  and  e'er  forgot ! 
Oh,  form'd  for  happier  love,  heroic  maid  1 
In  grief  sublime,  in  danger  undismay'd. 
Farewell,  and  be  thou  blest ! — all  words  were  vain 
From  him  who  ne'er  may  view  that  form  again — 
Him,  whose  sole  thought  resembling  bliss,  must  be. 
He  hath  been  loved,  once  fondly  loved,  by  thee  t " 

And  is  the  warrior  gone  T-— doth  Zayda  hear 
His  parting  footstep,  and  without  a  tearl 
Thou  weep'st  not,  lofty  maid  ! — ^yet  who  can  tell 
What  secret  pangs  within  thy  heart  may  dwelll 
They  feel  not  least,  the  firm,  the  high  in  soul. 
Who  best  each  feeling^s  agony  controL 
Tee !  we  may  judge  the  measure  of  the  grief 
Which  finds  in  misery's  eloquence  relief; 
But  who  shall  pierce  those  depths  of  silent  woe 
Whence  breathes  no  language,  whence  no  tears 
may  flow  1 

>  **  Severe  in  yonthfiil  beanty."— MrLTow. 


The  pangs  that  many  a  noble  breast  bath  proved, 
Scorning  itself  that  thus  it  eouid  be  moved  t 
He,  He  alone,  the  inmost  heart  who  knowi^ 
Views  all  its  weakness,  pities  all  its  throes ; 
He  who  hath  mercy  when  mankind  oontenuiy 
Beholding  anguish — all  unknown  to  them. 


Fair  dty  1  thou  that  midst  thy  stately 
And  gilded  minarets,  towering  o'er  the  plains 
In  eastern  grandeur  proudly  dost  arise 
Beneath  thy  canopy  of  deep-blue  skies ;     [wifs^ 
While  streams  that  bear  thee  treamueB  in  their 
Thy  citron-groves  and  myrtle-giazdeDS  lave : 
Mourn,  for  thy  doom  is  fixed — ^the  days  of  &ar, 
Of  chains,  of  wrath,  of  bitterness,  are  near  I 
Within,  around  thee,  are  the  trophied  graves 
Of  kings  and  chiefe — their  children  shall  be  slatves. 
Fair  are  thy  halls,  thy  domes  nuyeetio  sweO, 
But  there  a  race  that  rear'd  them  not  shall  dweU ; 
For  midst  thy  councils  discord  still  presidea^ 
Degenerate  fear  thy  wavering  monarch  guidei — 
Last  of  a  line  whose  regal  spirit  flown 
Hath  to  their  o£&pring  but  bequeath'd  a  throne^ 
Without  one  generous  thought,  or  feeling  Idfjtk, 
To  teach  his  soul  how  kings  should  live  and  die. 

A  voice  resounds  within  Granada's  wall. 
The  hearts  of  warriors  echo  to  its  calL' 
Whose  are  those  tones,  with  power  electric  trmaffA 
To  reach  the  source  of  pure  exalted  thought  t 

See,  on  a  fortress  tower,  with  bedconing  haiidt 
A  form,  majestic  as  a  prophet^  stand  1 


*  Granada  stands  upon  two  hiDs,  eepaimted  bj  te  Dana 
The  XenU  rans  under  the  walli.  The  Dairo  ie  aid  to  any 
with  it!  stream  miall  partidee  of  gold,  and  tho  Xaofl  of  iliv. 
When  Charles  Y.  came  to  Granada  with  the  BmpNM  lafcAi 
the  dty  presented  Um  with  a  crown  made  of  gold,  wUch 
been  collected  from  the  Dano. — See  BouROOAmra'aaadodMr 
TraTels. 

*  '*  At  this  period,  whfle  the  inhabitant!  of  Gruiada 
sunlc  in  indolence,  one  of  those  men  whose  natiml  and 
passioned  eloquence  has  sometimes  aroused  a  people  to 
of  heroism,  raised  his  yoice  in  the  midst  of  the  dtjr, 
awakened  the  inhabitanta  from  their  letfaaisy. 
thousand  enthusiasts,  ranged  under  his  banners, 
pared  to  sally  forth,  with  the  tarj  of  desperatioB,  to 
the  besiegers,  when  Abo  AbdeU,  more  afraid  of  hii 
than  of  the  enony,  resolTed  immediate  to  *^r^titTafir, 
made  terms  with  the  Christians,  by  whidi  it  was 
the  Moors  should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
and  laws ;  should  be  permitted,  if  thqr  thought  pMp«» 
depart  unmolested  with  thefr  efliBcts  to  Africa ;  and  tiiat 
hirosdf,  if  he  remained  in  Spain,  should  retafai  aa 
estate,  with  houses  and  slaves,  or  be  granted  an 
in  money  If  he  preferred  retiring  to  Baitaiy.**— Sea  Ja< 
Travels  in  Spain, 
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den  IB  all  impaanoii'd,  and  his  eye 
with  a  li^t  whose  fountain  ia  on  high ; 
OD.  the  gale  his  silyery  tresses  flow, 
nqaration  beams  upon  his  brow ;        [gaze, 
V  thwwiging  round  him,  breathless  thousands 
,  aome  mi^ty  seer  of  elder  days. 

ftw  ye  the  banners  of  Castile  displayed, 
lalmeta  guttering,  and  the  line  array'd  1 
1  ye  the  march  of  steel-clad  hosts  T  he  cries ; 
tdren  of  conquerors  !  in  your  strength  arise  1 
hrbom  tribes  !  O  names  imstain'd  by  fear  ! 
\aeB,  Zogna,  Almoradis,  hear  1^ 
eiy  £Bud  forgotten,  and  your  hands 
with  no  blood  but  that  of  hostile  bands.' 
I,  princes  of  the  land  !  the  hour  is  come, 
;he  red  sabre  must  decide  your  doom, 
e  is  that  spirit  which  prevail'd  of  yore, 
i  Tarik's  bands  o'erspread  the  western  shorel' 
i  the  long  combat  raged  on  Xeres'  plain/ 
k£ic*8  tecbir  swelled  throu^  yielding  Spain? ' 


arqntiv  Zagrli,  Almondto,  dilRvnit  tribes  of  the  MooxB 
Mda,  afl  of  high  dtatinction. 

•  eonqoeit  of  Oimnada  wm  giMtly  flMlMtated  by  the 
iennrioni  whkh  at  this  period  prendled  in  the  dty. 
1  of  the  Mooriih  tribes,  inflaenoed  by  priTate  feuds, 
iQy  pv^HTsd  for  submission  to  the  Spaniards ;  others 
nhnead  the  cause  of  Muley  el  Zagal,  the  unde  and 
titor  for  the  throne  of  Abdallah,  (or  Abo  AbdeU,)  and 
I  Jcaloosj  and  animosity. 

xtt,  tiie  Arst  leader  of  tlM  Arabs  and  Moors  into  Spain. 
Sanoens  landed  at  the  pillar  or  point  of  Europe.  The 
t  and  funiliar  appellation  of  Gibraltar  (Gebel  al  Tarilc) 
ns  the  noon  tain  (rf  Tarik ;  and  the  intrenclunenti  of 
np  wsrs  the  first  outline  of  those  fortifications  which, 
hands  of  our  countrymen,  have  resisted  the  art  and 
of  the  bouse  of  Bourbon.  The  adjacent  governors  in- 
1  the  eoort  of  Toledo  of  the  deecent  and  progress  of  the 
;  and  the  dellat  of  his  lieutenant  Edeco,  who  had 
*— '■■^'^^  to  seise  and  bind  tiie  presumptuous  stran- 
\at  admonished  Roderic  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger. 
I  royal  snaamons,  the  dukes  and  counts,  the  bishops  and 
lof  the  Gothic  monarchy,  assembled  at  the  head  of  their 
m;  and  tha  title  of  king  of  the  Romans,  which  is  em- 
1  ky  aa  AraUe  historian,  may  be  excused  by  the  dose 
jr  of  langaage,  religion,  and  mannas,  between  the 
isof  SpahB.**— GxBBON'8  Decline  and  FaU,  &c  toL  ix. 

Id  the  aej^botaliood  of  Cadiz,  the  town  of  Xeres  has 
■MlEiled  bj  the  encounter  which  determined  the  iate 
I  fcJBidom ;  the  stream  of  the  Guadalete,  which  fiolls 
hs  bay,  divided  the  two  camps,  and  marked  the  advan- 
iwl  irtiealliifl  slih  minimi  of  three  successive  days.  On 
day,  the  two  armies  joined  a  more  serious  and 
Notwithstanding  the  valour  of  the  Saracens, 
hbted  under  the  wdgUl  of  multitudes,  and  the  plain  of 
I  was  overqiread  with  sixteen  thousand  of  their  dead 
Sr-^  My  bsvthren,'  saki  Tarik  to  his  surviving  com- 
tt,*  the  ancmy  is  before  you,  the  sea  is  behind;  whither 
Ajefljr?    FoDow  your  general ;  I  am  resolved  either  to 


Is  the  lance  broken,  is  the  shield  decay'd. 

The  warrior's  arm  imstrung,  his  heart  dismay'd } 

Shall  no  high  spirit  of  ascendant  worth 

Arise  to  lead  the  sons  of  Islam  forth  1 

To  guard  the  regions  where  our  fEithers'  blood 

Hath  bathed  each  plain,  and  mingled  with  each 

flood; 
Where  long  their  dust  hath  blended  with  the  soil 
Won  by  their  swords,  made  fertile  by  their  toil  1 

"  0  ye  sierras  of  eternal  snow  ! 
Te  streams  that  by  the  tombs  of  heroes  flow. 
Woods,  fountains,  rocks  of  Spain  !  ye  saw  their 

might 
In  many  a  fierce  and  unforgotten  fight — 
Shall  ye  behold  their  lost,  degenerate  race 
I>well  midst  your  scenes  in  fetters  and  disgrace  1 
With  each  memorial  of  the  past  around. 
Each  mighty  monument  of  days  renown'd  1 
May  this  indignant  heart  ere  then  be  cold, 
This  frame  be  gathered  to  its  kindred  mould ! 
And  the  last  life-drop  circling  through  my  yeins 
Have  tinged  a  soil  untainted  yet  by  chains  1 

"  And  yet  one  struggle  ere  our  doom  is  seal'd. 
One  mighty  effort,  one  deciding  field  1 
If  vain  each  hope,  we  still  haye  choice  to  be 
In  life  the  fettered,  or  in  death  the  free  I" 

Still  while  he  speaks  each  gallant  heart  beats 
high, 
And  ardour  flashes  frx>m  each  kindling  eye ; 
Youth,  manhood,  age,  as  if  inspired,  have  caught 
The  glow  of  loffcy  hope  and  daring  thought ; 
And  all  is  hush'd  aroimd — as  every  sense 
Dwelt  on  the  tones  of  that  wild  eloquence. 

But  when  his  voice  hath  ceased,  th'  impetuous  cry 
Of  eager  thousands  bursts  at  once  on  high ; 
Rampart,  and  rock,  and  fortress  ring  aroimd, 
And  £Eur  Alhambra's  inmost  halls  resoimd. 
"  Lead  us,  0  chieftain  !  lead  us  to  the  strife. 
To  &me  in  death,  or  liberty  in  life  !" 

lose  my  life,  or  to  tramide  on  the  prostrate  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans.* Besides  the  resource  of  despair,  he  confided  in  the 
secret  correspondence  and  nocturnal  interviews  of  Count 
Julian  with  tiie  sons  and  the  brother  of  Witixa.  The  two 
princes,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  occupied  the  most 
important  post :  their  well-timed  defection  broke  the  ranks 
of  the  ChrisUans ;  each  warrior  was  prompted  by  fear  or  sus- 
picion to  consult  his  personal  safety ;  and  the  remains  of  the 
Gothic  army  were  scattered  or  destroyed  in  the  fli^t  and 
pursuit  of  the  three  following  days." — Gibbon's  Jkcline  and 
FaU,  &C.  VOL  ix.  p.  47.3,  474. 

*  The  tedfir,  the  shout  of  onset  used  by  the  Saracens  in 
battle. 
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TALES  AND  HISTORIC  SCENES. 


O  seal  of  noble  hearts  1  in  vain  displayed  1 
Now,  while  the  burning  apirit  of  the  braTe 
Is  roused  to  eneigiee  that  yet  might  saTe — 
E'en  now,  enthusiasts  I  while  ye  rush  to  daim 
Tour  glorious  trial  on  the  field  of  £une, 
Tour  king  hath  yielded  I  Valour^s  dream  is  o*er;^ 
Power,  wealth,  and  freedom  are  your  own  no  more ; 
And  for  your  children's  portion,  bui  remains 
That  bitter  heritage — the  stranger^s  chains. 


CANTO  ni. 

•*  Wvmoad  al  te  U  eor  eh*  babo  taato. 

HiFTOuto  TiMuaMumrm. 

Heroes  of  elder  days  !  untaught  to  yield. 
Who  bled  for  Spain  on  many  an  ancient  field ; 
Te  that  aroimd  the  oaken  cross  of  yore  * 
Stood  firm  and  fearless  on  Asturia's  shore. 
And  with  your  spirit,  ne'er  to  be  subdued, 
Hallow'd  the  wild  Cantabrian  solitude ; 
Rejoice  amidst  your  dwellings  of  repose. 
In  the  last  chastening  of  your  Moslem  foes  ! 
Rejoice  ! — ^for  Spain,  arising  in  her  strength. 
Hath  bunt  the  remnant  of  their  yoke  at  length. 
And  they,  in  turn,  the  cup  of  woe  must  drain. 
And  bathe  their  fetters  with  their  tears  in  vain. 
And  thou,  the  warrior  bom  in  happy  hour,* 
Valencia's  lord,  whose  name  alone  was  power, 
Theme  of  a  thousand  songs  in  days  gone  by. 
Conqueror  of  kings  !  exult,  0  Cid  !  on  high ; 
For  still  'twas  thine  to  guard  thy  country's  weal. 
In  life,  in  death,  the  watcher  for  Castile  ! 

Thou,  in  that  hour  when  Mauritania's  bands 
Rush'd  from  their  palmy  groves  and  burning  lands, 
E'en  in  the  realm  of  spirits  didst  retain 
A  patriot's  vigilance,  remembering  Spain  !  * 

^  The  terron  occasioned  bj  this  ndden  ezdteiiMnt  of 
popular  feeling  aeem  even  to  luiTe  acoeleraled  Abo  Abdeli^ 
capitulation.  "Aterrado  Abo  Abdeli  con  el  alboroto  y 
temiendo  no  ler  ya  el  Duefio  de  nn  pueblo  amotinido,  te 
apreaur6  i  conduir  una  capitulation,  la  menoa  dura  que  podia 
obtenir  en  tan  urgentea  drcumatandaa,  y  ofredo  entragor  i 
Qnnada  el  dla  leia  de  Enero.'*~Fajeo«  en  Oranada,  toL  L 
p.  296. 

*  The  oalcen  cro«,  carried  by  Pelaglus  In  battle. 

*  See  Southey's  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  fai  which  that  warrior 
Is  frequently  ityled,  **  be  who  was  bom  In  happy  hour.** 

*  **  MoreoTer,  when  the  Miramamolln  brought  over  from 
Africa  agaUist  King  I>on  Alfonso,  the  eighth  of  that  name, 
the  miglitiest  power  of  the  misbdIeTcrs  that  had  enr  been 
brought  against  Spain,  aince  the  destruction  of  the  kings  of 
the  Ooths,  the  Cid  Campeador  rsmembeied  his  country  in 


Then  at  deep  midnig^  rose  the  na^jbty  woaadf 
By  Leon  heard  in  ihoddering  awe  profbaad. 
As  through  her  echoing  streefea,  in  dread  amj, 
Beings  once  mortal  held  their  TiewleH  iwij — 
Voioee  from  worids  we  know  not— and  the  tiead 
Of  marching  hoste,  the  armiflB  of  the  deed^ 
Thou  and  thy  buried  chieftains:  from  the  grufe 
Then  did  thy  summons  rouse  a  king  to  ssfs^ 
And  join  thy  warriors  with  miesrtUy  iii%hl 
To  aid  the  rescue  in  Tolosa's  fig^t 
Those  days  are  past— 41ie  orescent  on  thj  Bhon^ 
0  realm  of  evening  !  sets,  to  rise  no  more.' 
What  banner  streams  afiur  from  Vela's  tower  1* 
The  cross,  bright  ensign  of  Iberiats  power  I 
What  the  glad  shout  of  each  exultmg  voloe  f 
"Castile  and  Aragon  !  rejoice,  rqoioe  !* 
Yielding  free  entrance  to  victorious  fooa. 
The  Moorish  dty  sees  her  gates  undose^     [Imo^ 
And  Spain's  proud  host,  with  pennon,  shidd,  and 
Through  her  long  streets  in  knightly  gaib  adi 


Oh  !  ne*er  in  lofty  dreams  hath  Eancy^s  ^ye 
Dwelt  on  a  scene  of  statelier  pageantry. 
At  joust  or  tourney,  theme  of  poet's  lore^ 
High  masque  or  solemn  festival  of  yora. 
The  gilded  cupolas,  that  proudly  rise 
0*erarch*d  by  cloudless  and  cerulean  does ; 
Tall  minarets,  shining  mosques,  baibario  towen^ 
Fountains  and  palaces,  and  cypress  bowen : 
And  they,  the  splendid  and  triumphant  throng 
With  helmets  glittering  as  they  move  along^ 
With  broider^d  scarf  and  gem-bestaddod  mul. 
And  graceful  plumage  streaming  on  the  gale; 


I 


that  great  danger;  for  the  night  beftm  the  Iwllle  wm 
at  the  Natas  de  Tolosa,  In  the  dead  of  the  nigM,  a 
sound  was  heard  hi  the  whole  dty  of  Leon,  •§  if  il 
trampof  a  graat  army  passing  throogh;  and  ti  pa«ii  «■  H 
the  royal  monastery  of  St  Isldro,  and  tiMn  mm  a  gnS 
knocking  at  the  gate  thereof,  and  thsj  eded  to  a  priHl  ^ki 
was  keepfaig  vigils  in  the  dinrdi,  and  toU  hba  that  the 
tains  of  the  army  whom  be  heard  were  tiM  Cid  UajMm, 
Count  Ferran  Gonalei,  and  that  they  came  tbm  to  td 
King  Don  Fernando  the  Great,  wlio  kqr  buried  in  tiMrt 
that  he  might  go  witti  them  to  delivw  Bpata.  Aai 
morrow  that  great  battle  of  tlie  Navaa  de  Toioaa  wm 
wha«in  sixty  thousand  of  the  DdsbeHevers  wwe  daki 
was  one  of  the  greatest  and  noldest  battles  ever  woe  oMr 
Moors.**— SoirTBSY*8  Chronicle  efOm  Cid. 

*  The  name  of  Andaloria,  the  rtg/km  ^  tmiim§^  mef 
wot,  was  applied  by  the  Arabe  not  only  to  tiM 
oaDed,  but  to  tlie  whole  peoinsote. 

•  "  Bn  este  dia,  paia  siempve  meaMtable,  loa 
de  la  Cnu,  de  St  Jago,  y  el  de  fee  Reywde  GasCfla 
lAran  sobre  hi  torre  mas  alta,  Damada  de  la  Tela/  y 
ezerdto  prosCemado,  Inundandoee  en  iagrlnas  de  foaey 
oonodmiento,  asistio  al  mas  glorloeo  de  loa 
Pateoten  C^mtiada,  toL  L  p.  298. 
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ShifiJchj,  gold-embo68*d»  and  pennons  floating  &r, 
And  all  the  goigaous  blazonry  of  war. 
All  bni|^iten*d  bj  the  rich  transparent  hues 
Thai  aootheni  snnso'er heaven  and  earth  di£fViae — 
Blend  m  one  scene  of  gloiy,  form'd  to  throw 
0*er  memotT's  page  a  never-fiulmg  glow,    [brave, 

j    And  thflf«»  too,  fbremoet  midst  the  conquering 
Toor  aiore  j^umee,  O  Aben-Zurrahs  I  wave. 

\    Tltere  Hamet  moves ;  the  chief  whose  lofty  port 


nor  xeproach  to  shun,  nor  praise  to  court; 
;    Calm,  stem,  collected— yet  within  his  breast 
I    li  there  no  pang,  no  stmgs^e,  unconfees*d  1 
!    Ifsi&d&therebe,H  still  must  dwell  unseen, 
i    Nor  dond  a  triomph  with  a  sufferer^s  mien. 


Hear^st  flum  the  solemn  yet  exulting  sound 
Of  the  deep  anthem  floating  &r  aroundl 
The  dioral  voicei^  to  the  skies  that  raise 
Tlie  loll  mi^estio  hannony  of  praise  t 
Liol  where^  snntmnded  by  their  princely  train, 
Th^  oome,  the  sovereigns  of  rejoicing  Spain, 
Borne  on  thebr  trophied  car — ^lo  !  bursting  thence 
A  blase  of  chivalrous  magnificence  I 

Onward  their  slow  and  stately  course  they  bend 
To  where  th*  Alhambra*s  ancient  towers  ascend. 
Beared  and  adom'd  by  Moorish  kings  of  yore, 

lost  descendants  there  shall  dwell  no  more. 


They  reach  those  towers — ^irregularly  vast 
And  rude  they  seem,  in  moidd  barbaric  cast  :^ 
they  enter— to  their  wondering  sight  is  given 
A  gnm  palace — an  Arabian  heaven  I  * 
A  toene  by  magic  raised,  so  strange,  so  £Edr, 
hi  forms  and  colour  seem  alike  of  air. 


*  8«kban«,  after  daKribing  tba  noble  palace  boOt  by 
^■te  y.  in  the  pndncto  oi  the  AUuunbra,  tbas  prooeeda : 
^^(Mirfm  (to  the  Dortb)  itands  a  hoge  heap  of  as  ugljr 
aa  can  wdl  be  leeo,  an  huddled  together,  seemingly 
the  laait  intention  of  forming  om  habitation  out  of 
Ihe  vnBi  are  entirely  nnomamented,  all  gravel  and 
daabed  ovw  with  plaster  by  a  very  coarse  tiand ; 
'^  Ail  ii  the  painee  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  indis- 
Mil^thenioel  corlons  plaoe  within  that  exists  in  Spain, 
'■Ha  in  Europe.  In  many  oountriee  you  may  see  excei- 
^■odn  ae  wdl  aa  ancient  architecture,  both  entire  and 
^  ntas;  bat  nothing  to  be  met  with  any  where  else  can 
^**«Vu  iisa  of  thie  edifice,  except  you  talce  it  from  the 
^■iliuus  of  aa  opera,  or  the  tales  oi  the  geniL"— Swiif- 
^'^nf^  TtamU  Okrwigk  ^pain. 

'  **  I^Mring  nNmd  the  comer  of  the  emperor's  palace,  you 
attdsdtted  al  a  plain  nnomamented  door  in  a  comer.  On 
^intvlrit,  I  eonfcsi,  I  was  stmck  with  amaiement  as  I 
^  9mt  the  threshold,  to  find  myself  on  a  sudden  trans- 
'*Mliloaspeciieof  fsirytamd.  The  flnt  plaoe  you  come 
^^  a*  eoori  called  the  Cnmmnna,  or  dd  Metuear,  that  is. 


Here,  by  sweet  orange-boughs  half  shaded  o*er. 

The  deep  clear  bath  reveals  its  marble  floor. 

Its  maiginfringedwith  flowers,  whoseglowioghues 

The  calm  transparence  of  its  wave  sufiuse. 

There  round  the  court,  where  Moorish  arches  bend, 

Afe'rial  columns,  richly  deck'd,  ascend ; 

Unlike  the  models  of  each  classic  race. 

Of  Doric  grandeur  or  Corinthian  grace, 

But  answering  well  each  vision  that  portrays 

Arabian  splendour  to  the  poet's  gaze  : 

Wild,  wondrous,  brilliant,  all — a  mingling  glow 

Of  rainbow-tints,  above,  aroimd,  below; 

Bright  streaming  from  the  many-tinctured  veins 

Of  precious  marble,  and  the  vivid  stains 

Of  rich  mosaics  o*er  the  light  arcade. 

In  gay  festoons  and  fifdry  knots  display'd. 

On  through  th'  enchanted  realm,  that  only  seems 

Meet  for  the  radiant  creatures  of  our  dreams. 

The  royal  conquerors  pass — ^while  still  their  sight 

On  some  new  wonder  dwells  with  fresh  delight. 

Here  the  eye  roves  through  slender  colonnades, 

O'er  bowery  terraces  and.myrtle  shades  ; 

Dark  olive-woods  beyond,  and  &r  on  high 

The  vast  sierra  mingling  with  the  sky. 

There,  scattering  far  around  their  diamond  spray. 

Clear  streams  from  founts  of  alabaster  play, 

Through  pillared  halls,  where,  exquisitely  wrought. 

Rich  arabesques,  with  glittering  foliage  fraught. 

Surmount  each  fretted  arch,  and  lend  the  scene 

A  wild,  romantic,  oriental  mien  : 

While  many  a  verse,  from  eastern  bards  of  old, 

Borders  the  walls  in  characters  of  gold.^ 

Here  Moalom  luxury,  in  her  own  domain. 

Hath  held  for  ages  her  voluptuous  reign 

Midst  gorgeous  domes,  where  soon  shall  silence 

brood. 
And  all  be  lone — a  splendid  solitude. 

the  common  baths :  an  oblong  square,  with  a  deep  basin  of 
clear  water  in  the  middle  ;  two  flights  of  marble  steps  leading 
down  to  the  bottom ;  on  each  side  a  parterre  of  flowers,  and 
a  row  of  orange-trees.  Round  the  court  runs  a  peristyle 
paved  wiUi  marble  ;  the  arches  bear  upon  very  slight  pillars, 
in  proportions  and  style  different  firom  all  the  r^fular  orders 
of  architecture.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are  incnutated  with 
firetwork  in  stucco,  so  minute  and  intricate  that  the  most 
patient  draughtsman  would  find  it  difficult  to  follow  it,  unless 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  general  plan."— Swinbuilnb's 
Travds  in  Spain, 

*  The  walls  and  cornices  of  the  Alhambra  are  covered  with 
inscriptions  in  Arabic  characters.  **  In  examining  this  abode 
of  magnificence,"  says  Bourgoanne,  "  the  observer  is  every 
moment  astonished  at  the  new  and  interesting  mixture  cf 
architecture  and  poetry.  The  palace  of  the  Alhambra  may 
t>e  called  a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces ;  and  whatever  dura- 
tion these  may  have,  time,  with  wliich  every  thing  passes 
away,  has  too  much  contributed  to  confirm  to  them  that 
title." — See  Bourgoannb'b  Travels  in  Spain. 
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leir  eoboes  to  a  thouBBnd  songa, 

log  voiceg  of  oiulting  throngH  ; 

d  flute,  and  uUbol  are  tbere,^ 

^Vho  lingering  goMs  o'ar  the  lowly  aoeno. 

JorioDS  pcoUng  on  tli6  ur  ■ 

^pgiiinh  and  ahatDQ  cont^ndliu  in  ^^*  mien 

hall  rcsoimda,  "  Gnmada  won  ! 

He  who  of  beroca  and  of  kings  the  son. 

r  Castile  and  AragoQl" 

Hath  lived  to  lose  whato'er  hia  hthera  won; 

— from  dome  and  tower,  in  ilmjling 

Wavering  alike  in  aooDdl  and  in  field  ; 
Weak,  timid  ruler  of  the  wise  and  braTo, 

Slill  a  fierce  tyrant  or  a  yielding  alkve. 

garcsdea  their  quivoringluatro  gloeniB, 

liLttLce  trcmulouBly  otroaioB, 

Far  from  theee  yine«lad  biUa  and  anni  Aii^ 

o-gardana  pl^i  on  fount  and  riU, 

To  Afrio's  wilds  the  royal  exile  flies  ;* 

e  waves  of  Darro  and  Xenil ; 

Yet  pauses  on  hia  way  to  weep  in  vain 

0  torcbaa  on  ouch  minaretB  height, 

O'er  aU  he  never  must  behold  agiun. 

each  street  an  avenue  of  light  i 

Fair  aprcada  the  aceno  around— for  him  (so  bir, 

ht  feaate  arc  hold,  and  music'a  voice 

Each  glowing  charm  but  deepens  hia  deifiWF. 

long  night  Btill  mimmons  to  rejoice. 

The  Vcga'B  meads,  the  city's  gUttering  ^in. 
The  old  mnieatio  palace  of  his  nrea. 

.  while  aU  would  seem  to  hecdlcea 

Tha  gay  pavilions  and  retired  aloovea, 
Boaom'd  in  dtcon  and  pomegranatfl  groves ; 

pomp,  one  buret  of  rovoliy, 

inBoothed  bj  those  delusive  hours, 

All  in  one  moment  burating  on  his  aight^ 

Q  chain,  though  deuk'd  awhile  with 

Speak  to  hia  soul  of  glory's  vanish'd  yeus. 

□a  worldng  in  th'  indignsot  bresst, 

—Weep-st  thou,  AbdaUahl-Thou  dost  w<dl    1 

untold,  high  feolinga  uneiprera'd. 

weep, 

0  feeble  heart  1  o'er  all  thou  oouldst  not  keq>  I 

md  keen  remorse,  and  vain  regret 

Well  do  a  woman's  tears  befit  the  eye 
Of  him  who  knew  not  as  a  man  to  die.* 

rindafHaambdniM. 

mm  de  ConuH*  tin  (Know  h  teimalA  Li 

The  hand  is  gone  that  Dureed  each  iniiuit  flowK 

u  fnu,  J  luega  fli  tnJ  BWandnrHi  d«  l«i  dH 
u.     YDlrunUlHrf^vdeumiu,  IpwidH 
■  QmouLi  1  Ondtd*!  POT  w  nucetti^.  , 

No  voice,  no  step,  is  in  bor  father's  halls. 
Mute  aro  the  echoed  of  their  marble  walls " 

No  Btrangor  enlera  at  the  chieftain's  gate. 

«  1.  ^uiu  Cmi  Hbn  In  b>na««  tom  d. 

But  aU  is  huah'd,  and  void,  and  desolate. 

u  ausdvta  ml  con  •Ui,  h  blDcdd*  RmllUu, 

gndH  *  Dlo.  por  1»  vlimrta  qua  k  iTli  dado 
gnodudad.    La  nuula  rani  da  la  ofOlta  dd 

There,  through  each  tower  and  solitary  ilud^ 

U  da  nsaiiil  unUi  IV  Snin  Inudtiaku.    FV 

In  vun  doth  Hamot  seek  the  Zogri  nuud: 

U«rquab>l«llora>aiL    Loago  dd  Albambn 

Her  grove  is  silent,  her  pavilion  lone. 

Her  lute  faraaken,  and  her  doom  unknown ; 

dd  ™j.  qua  querUn  •a'  Ctrtaltono.,  cu,. 
sluu  Mufi.  tamaTon  mU  dulii7iiu]>  aDa- 

The  stream  whose  muMC  luJl'd  her  to  repose. 

M  Oncmu  CiiPilM  di  Granada. 

lem  Hona  qag  amoot  dkho,  aqndla  DDOfaa 

Chicn  aon  <lIo>.  q>»  ng  quM  citar  «.  E^paD., ;  an  AMca  k 

■nn  isnu  altgrla,  j  «b  tanloi  lumlnarlaa,  qua 

p>U>n>n  ^0.  MoKH  da  aqiHUu.  pan«,  p«qM  ptidlt  1 

^]ii\aUKTiL."—Bltbriaailata*irnuOMIa 

•  Abo  AbdaU,  apon  laaTlog  a..i>w].,  afUr  Ita  oonqBaatlg 

n  hit  Tn<d>  tbmuh  Spain,  Id  U>«  ]«n  ins 

Fvdbiand  and  iHballa.  noppwl  «i  tlia  hUl  of  Pidul  U  Mk 

a  laH  look  Bf  bl»  elij  and  pilaca.     Onnoma  b;  ih*  d^ 

b.  bunt  hito  l«n,  ud -aa  Ihua  npnacbad  hj  U.  mntlw 

rreit  fett'ialaaddivof  nJotiJa*:  and  tliat 

u  timt  occu^D  paid  as  annual  vidt  lo  Ibo 

OTar  Ih,  la«  of  U«l  Idnidom -hid.  thoD  knmat  n«  bow* 
dafendanddfaforllteaman." 

^^"^^   rx 
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fiat  oh  I  to  him,  whose  self-accoaiiig  thought 
Whopen  'twis  he  that  desolation  wrought ; 
He  who  his  country  and  his  faith  betray'd. 
And  lent  Castile  revengeful,  powerful  aid ; 
Afuoe  of  80R0W  swells  in  eveiy  gale, 
EidiwiTe  low  rippling  tells  a  mournful  tale  : 
And  IB  the  shrubs,  untended,  unconfined. 
In  iHd  erubersnee  rustle  to  the  wind, 
Eieh  kfif  hath  language  to  his  startled  sense. 
And  nems  to  murmur — **  Thou  hast  driyen  her 

hence  I* 
And  well  he  foels  to  trace  her  flight  were  vain, 
—Where  hath  lost  love  been  once  recall'd  again  ? 
bherpure  breast^  so  long  by  anguish  torn. 
Ha  name  can  rouse  no  feeling  now — ^but  scorn. 
0  bitter  hour  t  when  first  the  shuddering  heart 
Wikee  to  bdiold  the  void  within — and  start ! 
Tb  fsd  its  own  abandonment,  and  brood 
O^erthe  diill  bosom*s  depth  of  solitude. 
Theitormy  passions  that  in  Hamet's  breast 
Htfe  giray 'd  so  long,  so  fiercely,  are  at  rest ; 
Tbe  trenger's  task  is  closed : ' — ^he  finds  too  late 
hbath  not  changed  his  feelings,  but  his  £Ekte. 
Be  WM  a  lofty  spirit,  tum'd  aside  [pride, 

^na  its  brig^  path  by  woes,  and  wrongs,  and 
And  onward,  in  its  new  tumultuous  course. 
Borne  with  too  rapid  and  intense  a  force 
Topmae  one  moment  in  the  dread  career, 
And  idL  if  such  could  be  its  native  sphere. 
Ifow  are  those  days  of  wild  delirium  o'er, 
llieir  fears  and  hopes  excite  his  soul  no  more ; 
The  liBTeriflh  energies  of  passion  close, 
Aad  his  heart  sinks  in  desolate  repose,  [less 

1^  ^AcninQ  firom  the  world,  yet  shrinks  not 
^W  its  own  deep  and  utter  loneliness. 

Then  is  a  sound  of  voices  on  the  air, 
A  flidi  of  armour  to  the  sunbeam's  glare, 
^^  the  wild  Alpuxarras ;  * — ^there,  on  high, 
where monntain-snows  are  mingling  with  the  sky, 
Afewbraye  tribes,  with  spirits  yet  unbroke, 
Bne  fled  indignant  firom  the  Spaniard's  yoke. 

0  ye  dread  scenes !  where  nature  dweUs  alone, 
^^'ody  glorious  on  her  craggy  throne ; 

**B  nf  BMUidft,  que  d  qoedaTan  Zegrit,  que  no  Tivieuen 
por  la  maldad  qni  hizieron  contra  lot  Abencer- 
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dvOa  de  Gnmada. 
"Iht  AlpuiaiiM  are  lo  lofty  that  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
^^clliMofTuigierand  Ceota,  an  disoovered  from  their 
^"Ik;  tktj  are  aboot  wrenteen  leagues  in  length,  from 
**  ^hhp  to  Atanerla,  and  eleven  in  breadth,  and  abound 
*'^  ^trm  of  great  beanty  and  prodigioni  size.  In  these 
"'"'tihs  the  wretefaad  remains  of  the  Moors  took  reftige.'* 
^'^viMamn'a  Tiraml*  im  l^in. 


Ye  citadels  of  rock,  gigantic  forms, 

Veil'd  by  the  mists  and  girdled  by  the  storms, — 

Ravines,  and  glens,  and  deep  resounding  caves, 

That  hold  communion  with  the  torrent-waves ; 

And  ye,  th'  imstain'd  and  everlasting  snows, 

That  dwell  above  in  bright  and  still  repose ; 

To  you,  in  every  dime,  in  every  age. 

Far  firom  the  tyrant's  or  the  conqueror's  rage. 

Hath  Freedom  led  her  sons — ^untired  to  keep 

Her  fearless  vigils  on  the  barren  steep. 

She,  like  the  mountain-eagle,  still  delights 

To  gaze  exulting  from  unconquer'd  heights. 

And  build  her  eyrie  in  defiance  proud. 

To  dare  the  wind,  and  mingle  with  the  doud. 

Now  her  deep  voice,  the  soul's  awakener,  swells, 
Wild  Alpuxarras  !  through  your  inmost  dells. 
There,  Uie  dark  glens  and  lonely  rocks  among. 
As  at  the  clarion's  call,  her  children  throng. 
She  with  enduring  strength  has  nerved  each  frame. 
And  made  each  heart  the  temple  of  her  fiame. 
Her  own  resisting  spirit,  which  shall  glow 
Unquenchably,  surviving  all  below. 

l^ere  high-bom  maids,  that  moved  upon  the 
earth 
More  like  bright  creatures  of  a&ial  birth. 
Nurslings  of  palaces,  have  fled  to  share 
The  &te  of  brothers  and  of  sires ;  to  bear. 
All  undismay'd,  privation  and  distress. 
And  smile  the  roses  of  the  wilderness : 
And  mothers  with  their  infimts,  there  to  dwell 
In  the  deep  forest  or  the  cavern  cell. 
And  rear  their  offspring  midst  the  rocks,  to  be, 
If  now  no  more  the  mighty,  still  the  free. 

And  midst  that  band  are  veterans,  o'er  whose  head 
Sorrows  and  years  their  mingled  snow  have  shed : 
They  saw  thy  glory,  they  have  wept  thy  fall, 
0  royal  dty  !  and  the  wreck  of  all  [main 

They  loved  and  hallow'd  most : — doth  aught  re- 
For  these  to  prove  of  happiness  or  pain  1 
Life's  cup  is  drain'd — earth  fades  before  their  eye ; 
Their  task  is  closing — ^they  have  but  to  die. 
Ask  ye  why  fled  they  hither  1 — ^that  their  doom 
Might  be,  to  sink  imfetter'd  to  the  tomb. 
And  youth,  in  all  its  pride  of  strength,  is  there. 
And  buoyancy  of  spirit,  form'd  to  dare 
And  suffer  all  things — fall'n  on  evil  days, 
Tet  darting  o'er  the  world  an  ardent  gaze, 
As  on  the  arena  where  its  powers  may  find 
Full  scope  to  strive  for  glory  with  mankind. 
Such  are  the  tenants  of  the  mountain-hold, 
The  high  in  heart,  unconquer'd,  uncontroU'd : 
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By  day,  the  huntsmen  of  the  wild — ^by  night, 
Unwearied  guardians  of  the  watch-fire's  light. 
They  firom  their  bleak  ni^estic  home  have  caught 
A  sterner  tone  of  unsubmitting  thought. 
While  all  around  them  bids  the  soul  arise 
To  blend  with  nature's  dread  sublimitieB. 
— ^But  these  are  lofty  dreams,  and  must  not  be 
Where  tyranny  is  near : — ^the  bended  knee. 
The  eye  whose  glance  no  inborn  grandeur  fires;, 
And  the  tamed  heart,  are  tributes  she  requires; 
Nor  must  the  dwellers  of  the  rock  look  down 
On  regal  conquerors,  and  defy  their  frown. 
What  warrior-band  is  toiling  to  explore 
The  mountain-pass,  with  pine-wood  shadow'd  o'er, 
Startling  with  martial  sounds  each  rude  recess. 
Where  the  deep  echo  slept  in  loneliness  1 
These  are  the  sons  of  Spain  ! — Tour  foes  are  near, 
0  exiles  of  the  wild  sierra  !  hear  I 
Hear !  wake  I  arise  !  and  firom  your  inmost  cayes 
Pour  like  the  torrent  in  its  might  of  waves  I 

Who  leads  the  inyaders  on  T — his  features  bear 
The  deep-worn  traces  of  a  calm  despair ; 
Tet  his  dark  brow  is  haughty — and  his  eye 
Speaks  of  a  soul  that  asks  not  sympathy. 
'Tis  he !  'tis  he  again  I  the  apostate  chief; 
He  comes  in  all  the  sternness  of  his  grief. 
He  comes,  but  changed  in  heart,  no  more  to  wield 
Falchion  for  proud  Castile  in  battle-field, 
Against  his  countiys  children  though  he  leads 
Castilian  bands  again  to  hostile  deeds : 
His  hope  is  but  fix)m  ceaseless  pangs  to  fly. 
To  rush  upon  the  Moslem  spears,  and  die. 
So  shall  remorse  and  loye  the  heart  release. 
Which  dares  not  dream  of  joy,  but  sighs  for  peace. 
The  mountain-echoes  are  awake — a  sound 
Of  strife  is  ringing  through  the  rocks  around. 
Within  the  steep  defile  that  winds  between 
Cli£b  piled  on  clifb,  a  dark,  terrific  scene. 
Where  Moorish  exile  and  Castilian  knight 
Are  wildly  mingling  in  the  serried  fight. 
Bed  flows  the  foaming  streamlet  of  the  glen. 
Whose  bright  transparence  ne'er  was  stain'd  till 

then; 
While  swell  the  war-note  and  the  clash  of  spears 
To  the  bleak  dwellings  of  the  mountaineers. 
Where  thy  sad  daughters,  lost  Qranada  1  wait 
In  dread  suspense  the  tidings  of  their  fiita 
But  he — ^whose  spirit,  panting  for  its  rest. 
Would  fain  each  sword  concentrate  in  his  breast — 
Who,  where  a  spear  is  pointed,  or  a  lance 
Aim'd  at  another's  breast,  would  still  advance — 
Courts  death  in  vain ;  each  weapon  glances  by, 
As  if  for  him  'twere  bliss  too  great  to  die. 


Tee,  Aben-Zurrah  1  there  are  deeper  woes 
Reserved  for  thee  ere  nature's  last  repose ; 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  what  vengeance  fiite  can 

wreak, 
Nor  all  the  heart  can  suffer  ere  it  break. 
Doubtful  and  long  the  strife,  and  bcmvely  fell 
The  sons  of  battle  in  that  narrow  dell; 
Touth  in  its  light  of  beauty  there  hath  paas'd. 
And  age,  the  weary,  found  repose  at  last; 
Till,  few  and  £Ednt»  the  Moslem  tribes  recoil. 
Borne  down  by  nimibers  and  o'erpowex'd  l^  toiL 
Dispersed,  dishearten'd,  through  the  pass  they  fly, 
Pierce  the  deep  wood,  or  mount  the  diff  on  hi^ ; 
While  HameVs  band  in  wonder  gase,  nor  dare 
Track  o'er  their  dizzy  path  the  footsteps  of  deqpair. 

Tet  he,  to  whom  each  danger  ha&.  become 
A  dark  delight',  and  every  wild  a  home. 
Still  urges  onward — ^undismay'd  to  tread 
Where  life's  fond  lovers  would  recoil  with  dreai 
But  fear  is  for  the  happy — tkey  may  dixink 
From  the  steep  precipice  or  torxentfs  brink ; 
They  to  whom  earth  is  paradise — ^their  doom 
Lends  no  stem  courage  to  approach  the  tomb : 
Not  such  his  lot,  who,  school'd  by  ftte  severe, 
Were  but  too  blest  if  aught  remain'd  to  fioar.^ 
Up  the  rude  crags,  whose  giant  masses  throw 
Eternal  shadows  o'er  the  glen  below; 
And  by  the  fall,  whose  many-tinctured  spray 
Half  in  a  mist  of  radiance  veils  its  wi^, 
He  holds  his  venturous  track : — supported  now 
By  some  o'erhanging  pine  or  ilex  bough ; 
Now  by  some  jutting  stone,  that  seeaa  to  dweD 
Half  in  mid-air,  as  balanced  by  a  spelL 
Now  hath  his  footstep  gain'd  the  summit's  head, 
A  level  span,  with  emerald  verdure  spread, 
A  fiury  circle — ^there  the  heath-flowers  rise. 
And  the  rock-rose  unnoticed  blooms  and  dies ; 
And  brightly  plays  the  stream,  ere  yet  Hs  tide 
In  foam  and  thimder  cleave  the  mountain  side : 
But  all  is  wild  beyond — and  Hamet^s  eye 
Roves  o'er  a  world  of  rude  sublimity. 
That  dell  beneath,  where  e'en  at  noon  of  day 
Earth's  chartered  guest,  the  sunbeam,  sdaroe  caa 

•    stray; 
Around,  untrodden  woods ;  and  &r  above, 
Where  mortal  footstep  ne'er  may  hope  to  rove. 
Bare  granite  difb,  whose  fix'd,  inherent  dyes 
Rival  the  tints  that  float  o'er  summer  skies  :* 


1  **  Plot  k  Dlea  qiN  je  cnlgntaBi "— i 

s  Mn  RadoUlb,  In  h&t  Journqr  aloDf  tht  banks  of  II 
Rhin«,  thin  dewrilMi  Um  ootoan  of  gnulli  roeka  In  tl 
mounteina  of  the  Borgstnun.  "  Tlio  nmxwt  wm  sfipnoidH 
item  monntains,  tho  mora  we  had  ooearion  to  admlrtfl 
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>  pure  guttering  mow-realm,  jet  more  high, 
ems  a^  pert  of  heeyen'e  eteniity. 

» is  no  track  of  man  where  Hamet  stands, 

I  th«  scene  as  Lybia's  desert  sands ; 

the  calm  still  air  a  sound  is  heard 

nt  Yoieei^  and  the  gathering'Word 

I's  tribes,  now  fiunt  and  fiunter  grown, 

it  the  lingering  echo  of  a  tone. 

soondy  whose  cadence  dies  upon  his  ear, 
ms,  reckless  if  his  bands  are  near, 
he  roshing  stream  his  waj  he  bends, 
xm^  the  mountain's  forest  sons  asoends ; 
;  the  stiD  and  solitary  shades 
snt  pine,  and  dark  luxuriant  glades, 
twilight's  reign : — those  mazes  past, 
wing  sunbeams  meet  his  eyes  at  last, 
lone  wanderer  now  hath  reach'dthe  source 

>  the  wave  gushes,  foaming  on  its  course, 
re  he  pausee — ^for  the  lonely  scene 

in  such  dread  magnificence  of  mien, 
ingled  oft  with  some  wild  eagle's  ciy, 
)ck-built  eyrie  rushing  to  the  sky, 

the  solemn  and  nugestic  sound 
ts,  and  of  waters  murmuring  round — 
pt  in  wondering  awe,  his  heart  forgets 
ing  struggles  and  its  Tain  regrets. 

earthly  feeling  unabeah'd  can  dwell 
re's  mighty  presence  T — midst  the  swell 
asting  hills,  the  roar  of  floods, 
wn  of  rocks,  and  pomp  of  waving  woods  1 
beir  own  grandeur  on  the  soul  impress, 
L  each  passion  feel  its  nothingness. 

;  the  Tast  marble  clifis,  a  lofty  cave 

s  broad  arch  beside  the  rushing  wave ; 

'd  by  giant  oaks,  and  rude  and  lone, 

s  the  temple  of  some  power  unknown, 

earthly  being  may  not  dare  intrude 

ce  the  secrets  of  the  solitude. 

nee  at  intervals  a  voice  of  wail 

^  wild  and  solemn,  on  the  gale, 
heart  thrill,  0  Hamet !  at  the  tone  1 
not  o*er  thee  as  a  spirit's  moan  1 

I  loved  sound  that  long  from  earth  had  fled, 

forgotten  accents  of  the  dead  ! 

Dts  of  thefar  grmnitei.  Sometimes  the  precipices  were 
;  pink,  then  of  a  deep  red,  a  doll  pmi>Ie,  or  a  blush 
ing  to  lilae ;  and  sometimes  gleams  of  a  pale  yellow 
vith  the  low  shmbs  that  grew  upon  their  sides.  The 
doadlass  and  bright,  and  we  were  too  near  these 

>  be  docdved  by  the  illusions  of  aSrial  colouring ;  the 
of  their  fsatuxes  were  as  beautiful  as  their  magnitude 
me.- 


E'en  thus  it  rose — and  springing  fi:t>m  his  trance 
His  eager  footsteps  to  the  soimd  advance. 
He  mounts  the  diffis,  he  gains  the  cavern  floor ; 
Its  dark  green  moss  with  blood  is  aprinkled  o'er : 
He  rushes  on — and  lo  1  where  Zayda  rends 
Her  locks,  as  o'er  her  slaughtered  sire  she  bends, 
Lost  in  deqMor;— yet,  as  a  step  draws  nigh, 
Disturbing  sorrow's  lonely  sanctity. 
She  lifts  her  head,  and,  all-subdued  by  grief. 
Views  with  a  wild  sad  smile  the  once-loved  chief ; 
While  rove  her  thoughts,  imconscious  of  the  past. 
And  every  woe  foigetting — but  the  last 

"  Com'st  thou  to  weep  with  me  )— for  I  am  left 
Alone  on  earth,  of  every  tie  bereft 
Low  lies  the  warrior  on  his  blood-stain'd  bier ; 
His  child  may  call,  but  he  no  more  shsll  hear. 
He  sleeps— but  never  shall  those  ^es  unclose ; 
'Twas  not  my  voice  that  lull'd  him  to  repose ; 
Nor  can  it  break  his  slumbers. — ^Dost  thou  moumi 
And  is  thy  heart,  like  mine,  with  anguish  tomi 
Weep,  and  my  soul  a  joy  in  grief  shall  know. 
That  o'er  his  grave  my  tears  with  Hamet's  flow  1" 

But  scarce  her  voice  had  breathed  that  well- 
known  name. 
When,  swiftly  rushing  o'er  her  spirit,  came 
Each  dark  remembrance — ^by  affliction's  power 
Awhile  e£Eu;ed  in  that  o'erwhelming  hour. 
To  wake  with  tenfold  strength :  'twas  then  her  eye 
Resumed  its  light,  her  mien  its  majesty. 
And  o'er  her  wasted  cheek  a  burning  glow 
Spreads,  while  her  lips'  indignant  accents  flow. 

"Away!  I  dream !  Oh,  how  hath  sorrow's  might 
Bow'd  down  my  soul,  and  qucnch'ditsnative light — 
That  I  shoidd  thus  forget !  and  bid  thy  tear 
With  mine  be  mingled  o'er  a  fEkther^s  bier  1 
Did  he  not  perish,  haply  by  thy  hand. 
In  the  last  combat  with  thy  ruthless  band  1 
The  mom  beheld  that  conflict  of  despair : — 
'Twas  then  he  fell  —  he  fell!  —  and  thou  wert 

there  1 
Thou  !  who  thy  country's  children  hast  pursued 
To  their  last  refuge  midst  these  mountains  rude. 
Was  it  for  this  I  loved  theel — ^Thou  hast  taught 
My  soul  all  grief,  all  bitterness  of  thought ! 
'Twill  soon  be  pest — ^I  bow  to  heaven's  decree. 
Which  bade  each  pang  be  minister  d  by  thee." 

"  I  had  not  deem'd  that  aught  remain'd  below 
For  me  to  prove  of  yet  untested  woe ; 
But  thus  to  meet  thee,  Zayda !  can  impart 
One  more,  one  keener  agony  of  heart 
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— I  would  haTe  died  to  save 
II  thy  father,  from  the  grave; 
«  confuBion  of  tho  Btrife, 
n  despair  and  Bcom  of  lifo, 
H  not,  knew  not  augbt, 
h  thero  in  ■nio  I  tought. 

rawi '. — hadit  tbou  known 
II  eilence  and  alono, 
Bt  then  relent,  and  deem,  at  last, 
e  might  expiate  all  the  put. 

e,  the  loved  and  prccioua  floirer, 
a  luiury'a  guarded  bower, 
r,  everj  storm  aocurod, 
I  BuSer'd !  what  bast  thou  endured  I 
Idacea  I  and  can  it  be 
f.  dcrort  IB  a  bome  for  thee  I 
Ky  dwelling  I  thou,  who  Bhouldfit 

a  and  the  Emilo  alone  1 
— be  all  my  guilt  foi^t, 
J  BO  rude  a  lotl' 

I  fii'd — 'twere  fruitlesB  to  repine  : 
llf  divide  my  fata  from  thine, 
it  at  will  the  heart 
imbnmces  depart, 
—too  deeply  are  those  traced  ; 

irbon  all  ahall  be  effaced  l 
ti,  not  longf  Hboll  Zayda  keep 

my  early  doom, 
Hagc  of  tbe  tomb ; 
liin  did  bopelma  mourner  feci 
Bboding  o'er  the  bosom  Btcol  I 
Timber  calmly  by  tho  aide 
mm  1  lived,  and  would  have  died  ; 
nought  shall  soothe  my  orphan  lot, 
-I  forsook  him  not, 

rell  I — behold  the  nunmer^iv 
10  dreams  of  life,  away. 
Iribo  of  him  who  sleeps  draw  ingh, 

«  his  bier  to  sanctiiy. 
I,  Bway  1 — 'twera  not  my  prayer 

ir  hearts  a  foe  like  thee  to  spore  1 

I  come — and  dost  thou  soom  to  By  t 

e  lost  pang — to  see  thee  die  ! " 

jipeoks  is  beard  their  echoing  tread ; 

B,  the  kindred  of  the  dead. 

e—  they  enter — slow  their  pace, 

lendneBB  marks  each  mourner's  face ; 

1,  till  be  who  seems  to  wut 
Uerotcdnesa  bis  hie, 


Hath  met  thur  glance— then  grief  to  taxj  tum; 
Each  mien  is  changed,  each  eye  indignant  bans. 
And  voices  rise,  and  swords  bare  left  their  sliaath: 
Blood  must  atone  for  blood,  and  death  for  death ! 
They  close  around  him :  hifty  still  hki  nieo. 
His  cheek  unalter'd,  and  his  brow  senna. 
Unheard,  or  heard  in  vain,  is  Zajda's  ciy ; 
FVuitleea  her  prayer,  unmai^'d  her  sgonj. 
But  as  his  foremost  foes  their  we^Kms  bend 
Agunst  the  life  he  seeks  not  to  defend. 
Wildly  ahe  darts  between — each  feeling  past. 
Save  strong  affection,  which  prevails  at  laKt. 
Ob,  not  in  vain  its  daring ! — for  the  blow 
Aim'd  at  his  heart  hath  hade  her  life-blood  flow; 
And  she  hath  sunk  a  martyr  on  the  breast 
Where  in  tbat  hour  her  head  may  calmly  re*^ 
For  be  is  saved  t    Behold  the  Zegri  band, 
Pole  with  dismay  and  grief,  around  her  sUnd : 
While,  evcTy  thought  of  hate  and  vengeenoe  o'leiz 
They  weep  for  her  who  soon  shall  weep  no  motiM 
She,  ahe  alone  is  calm  : — a  fiiding  smile. 
Like  sunset,  passes  o'er  her  cheek  tho  while ; 
And  in  ber  eye,  ere  yet  it  closes,  dwell 
Those  last  faint  rays,  the  parting  soul'A  &rewelL 

"  Now  is  the  conflict  past,  and  I  have  proved 
How  well,  how  deeply  thou  hast  becm  beloved  1 
Yes  I  in  an  hour  like  this  'twere  vain  to  hid* 
Tho  heart  so  long  and  so  severely  tried : 
Still  to  tby  name  that  heart  hath  fondly  OaWi, 
But  stenicr  duties  call'd — and  were  fiilfill'd. 
And  I  am  blest  I — To  every  holier  tie 
My  life  was  foithM, — and  for  thee  I  die  I 
Nor  shall  the  love  so  purified  be  vain ; 
Sevor'd  on  earth,  wo  yet  shall  meet  again.  | 

Farowel! ! — And  ye,  at  Zoyda's  dying  prater, 
Sparc  him,  my  kindred  tribe  t  forgive  and  sput  I 
Oh  i  be  bis  guilt  forgotten  in  bis  woes. 
While  I,  beside  mj  sire,  in  peace  repose." 

Now  fades  her  cheek,  ber  voice  hath  sunk,  aid 

Sits  in  her  eye,  and  struggles  in  her  breaUi. 
One  pang — tis  post — hor  task  on  earth  is  doae^ 
And  the  pure  spirit  to  its  rest  bath  flown. 
But  be  for  whom  she  died — oh  1  who  in^  paint 
Tbo  grief  to  which  alt  other  woes  woe  fi»»i»t  t 
There  is  no  power  in  language  to  impart 
Tha  deeper  pongi,  tho  ordeals  otthe  heart 
By  the  dread  Searcher  of  the  soul  antvej'd : 
TbosahavonowordB—norare  by  words  portwy'i 

A  dirge  ia  rising  on  the  mount^-alr,  j 

Wboee  fitftJ  awella  its  plainUve  mormun  bear 


^^ 
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Fur  o'er  the  AIpuzarraB ; — ^wild  its  tone. 

And  rocks  and  cayenu  echo,  "  Thou  art  gone  !" 

"Daughter  of  heroes!  thou  art  gone 
To  ahare  hia  tomb  who  gare  thee  birth : 

Peace  to  the  lorely  spirit  flown  I 
It  was  not  form'd  for  earth. 

Thoa  wert  a  sunbeam  in  thy  race. 

Which  brightly  pasef  d  and  left  no  trace. 

"Bat  calmly  deep ! — ^for  thou  art  firee. 
And  handa  unchain'd  thy  tomb  shall  raise. 

Sleep!  they  axe  ^bsed'ai  length  for  thee, 
L^'s  few  and  evil  days  1 

Kor  shalt  thou  watch,  with  tearful  eye, 

Tlte  lingering  death  of  liberty. 

"Flower  of  the  desert !  thou  thy  bloom 

Didst  early  to  the  storm  resign: 
We  bear  it  still — and  dark  ikeir  doom 

Who  cazmot  weep  for  Uiine  I 
For  us,  whose  eveiy  hope  is  fled, 
Tbe  time  is  past  to  mourn  the  dead. 

"Hie  days  hsTe  been,  when  o'er  thy  bier 
Far  other  strains  than  these  had  flowed ; 

Kow,  as  a  home  firom  grief  and  fear. 
We  hail  thy  daik  abode  I 

We,  who  but  linger  to  bequeath 

Oar  sons  the  choice  of  chains  or  death. 

"  Thou  art  with  those,  the  free,  the  brave. 

The  mighty  of  departed  years; 
And  for  the  slumberers  of  the  grave 
Oar  hie  hath  left  no  tears. 
I  Thoo^  loyed  and  lost,  to  weep  were  vain 
I  For  thee,  who  ne'er  shalt  weep  again. 

"Haye  we  not  seen  despoil'd  by  foes 
The  land  our  fathers  won  of  yore  ? 
^  And  b  there  yet  a  pang  for  those 
Who  gaze  on  this  no  more  1 
Ob,  that  like  them  'twere  ours  to  rest  1 
>  Dngjbter  of  heroes  1  thou  art  blest  I  * 

A  few  short  years,  and  in  the  lonely  cave 
,  Where  sleeps  the  Zegri  maid,  is  Hamet's  grave. 

Serei'd  in  life,  united  in  the  tomb^ 

^Kh,  of  the  hearts  that  loved  so  well,  the  doom ! 

^W  diige,  of   woods  and  waves  th'  eternal 
I  moan; 

^^  aepulchre,  the  pinen^lad  rocks  alone. 
.   ^  oft  beside  the  midnight  watch-fire's  blaze, 

Amidst  those  rocks,  in  long-departed  days, 


(When  freedom  fled,  to  hold,  sequestered  there> 
The  stem  and  lofty  councils  of  despair,) 
Some  exiled  Moor,  a  warrior  of  the  wild. 
Who  the  lone  hours  with  moumfiilstrains  beguiled. 
Hath  taught  his  mountain-home  the  tale  of  those 
Who  thus  have  suffer'd,  and  who  thus  repose. 


THE  WIDOW  OF  CRESCENTIUa 

[*'  In  the  reign  of  Otbo  ni.  Enqieror  of  Oemuuij,  tbe 
Ronuuu,  ezdted  by  their  Consul,  Craioentius,  who  ardently 
deiirad  to  reetore  the  ancient  ^oiy  of  the  Republic,  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  ahake  off  the  Saxon  yoke,  and  the  authority 
of  the  popea,  wboie  vioee  rendered  them  objects  of  unlTenal 
contempt  The  Connl  was  besieged  by  Otbo  in  the  Mole  of 
Hadrian,  which  long  afterwards  continued  to  be  caOed  the 
Tower  of  Cresoentius.  Otbo,  after  many  unavailing  attacks 
upon  this  fortress,  at  last  entered  into  negotiattons ;  and, 
pledging  his  imperial  word  to  reqwct  the  lifs  of  Cresoentius, 
and  the  ri^ts  of  the  R<»nan  citixens,  the  unfortunate  leadei 
was  betrayed  into  his  power,  and  immediately  bdieaded, 
with  many  of  his  partisans.  Stephania,  his  widow,  conceal- 
ing her  aiBiction  and  her  resentment  for  the  insults  to  vriiich 
she  had  been  exposed,  secretly  resolved  to  revenge  her  bra- 
band  and  bersdl  On  tbe  return  of  Otbo  from  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mount  Oaigano,  which  perhaps  tkhtUng  of  remorse  had 
induced  him  to  undertake,  she  found  means  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him,  and  to  gain  his  confidence ;  and  a  poison  ad- 
ministered by  her  was  soon  afterwards  the  cause  of  his  pain- 
ful death.*'— SisMOHor,  UisUrnf  <^  tht  Italian  Bepubliett 
voLL] 

"  L'orag*  p«ol  briwr  an  on  moment  1m  flmirt  qal  ttonocnl  cneof*  Ui 
teto  levee."— Mad.  db  Stasl. 

Midst  Tivoli's  luxuriant  glades, 
Bright-foaming  falls,  and  olive  shades, 
Where  dwelt,  in  days  departed  long. 
The  sons  of  battle  and  of  song. 
No  tree,  no  shrub  its  foliage  rears 
But  o'er  the  wrecks  of  other  years. 
Temples  and  domes,  which  long  have  been 
The  soil  of  that  enchanted  scene. 

There  the  wild  fig-tree  and  the  vine 
O'er  Hadrian's  mouldering  villa  twine ;  ^ 

^  "  J'^tals  alld  paner  quelques  Jours  seals  k  TivolL  Je 
parcourus  les  envbt>ns,  et  surtout  oeUes  de  la  Villa  Adriana. 
Surpris  par  la  pluie  au  milieu  de  ma  couiw,  je  me  r^ftigiai 
dans  les  Salles  des  T%irmf»  voisins  du  PMle^  (monumens  de 
hk  vUla,)  sous  un  flguier  qui  avait  renvers^  le  pan  d*un  mur 
en  i'^Ievant.  Dans  un  petit  salon  octogone,  ouvert  devant 
mot,  une  vlgne  vierge  avait  perc^  la  voOte  de  I'Mifloe,  et  son 
gros  cep  lisse,  rouge,  et  tortueux,  montait  le  long  du  mur 
comme  un  serpent.  Autour  de  moi,  k  travers  ks  arcades  des 
ruines,  s'ouvraient  des  points  de  vue  sur  la  Campagne  Ro- 
maine.  I>es  buissons  de  surean  ramplissaient  ks  salles  d^ 
sertes  oix  venaient  se  r^ftigier  quelques  meiies  solitaires. 
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The  cypieBBy  in  fimereal  grace. 
Usurps  the  yasish'd  column's  place ; 
O'er  fallen  shrine  and  ruin'd  firieze 
The  wall-flower  msUes  in  the  breese ; 
Acanthus-leaTee  the  marble  hide 
They  once  adom'd  in  sculptured  pride; 
And  nature  hath  resumed  her  throne 
0*er  the  TBst  works  of  ages  flown. 

Was  it  for  this  that  many  a  pile, 
Pride  of  JUssus  and  of  Nile, 
To  Anio's  banks  the  image  lent 
Of  each  imperial  monument  1^ 
Now  Athens  weeps  her  shattei^d  fones, 
Thy  temples,  B^gypt,  strew  thy  plains  ; 
And  the  proud  fabrics  Hadrian  reared 
From  Tibur's  Tale  have  disappeaz'd. 
We  need  no  prescient  sibyl  there 
The  doom  of  grandeur  to  declare ; 
Each  stone,  where  weeds  and  ivy  dimb, 
BeTcals  some  oracle  of  Time ; 
Each  relic  utters  Fate's  decree — 
The  future  as  the  past  shall  be. 

Halls  of  the  dead  I  in  Tibur's  vale. 
Who  now  shall  tell  your  lofty  tale  1 
Who  trace  the  high  patrician's  dome. 
The  bard's  retreat,  the  hero's  home  1 
When  mosB-dad  wrecks  alone  record 
There  dwelt  the  world's  departed  lord. 
In  scenes  where  Terdure's  rich  array 
Still  sheds  young  beauty  o'er  decay. 
And  sunshine  on  each  glowing  hill 
Midst  ruins  finds  a  dwelling  stilL 

Sunk  is  thy  pdace — but  thy  tomb, 
Hadrian  1  hath  shared  a  prouder  doom.* 


Lm  tngBMHB  d«  mnfonnerit  iHaknt  taptotfai  de  finiflles  de 
■oolopMidra,  dont  la  vtrdnre  Mtin^ie  dMrinait  eomme  un 
trmYaQ«nmo«IqueiiirlablancheardetiDarln«t:  (lietl^de 
hmxU  cypr<»  wmplayaitnt  lm  cokmum  Uxalbfm  dim  cet  p>kfa 
d«  la  Mort;  racantlM  mnragt  ninpait  k  Iton  pMs,  lor  det 
debris,  oomiM  A  la  natnrv  t'ftaU  phi  k  rtprodoin  war  oes 
ditfr-d'oraTrs  mutQ^  d'tirchitoctiirt,  I'onieoMmt  dt  km 
btant^  pan^**— CaATSAtTBaiAftDl  Souvenin  d*  IldUe, 

1  TIm  gardens  and  Imlldingi  of  Hadrian^  vUla  wwa  oopiM 
of  the  most  oeltbratad  Meow  and  «diflow  In  hit  dominions— 
the  hycman,  tbo  Acadtmia,  tbo  Prytaneum  of  Atham,  the 
Tcnplt  of  Snapis  at  Akzaadria,  the  Yale  of  T«npo,  Ac. 

t  Tho  manaolanm  of  Hadrian ,  now  the  caitla  of  8t  Angdo, 
was  lint  oonTciiad  into  a  dtadd  bj  B«linriiu,  in  hli  me- 
cwftil  doCsnoe  of  Room  against  tbo  Goths.  **  Tho  lover  of 
tht  arts,**  sajB  Gibbon,  **nuist  read  with  a  sigh  that  tba 
woriu  of  Pnottdes  and  lorsippas  were  torn  from  their  lofty 
pedestals,  and  burled  into  the  ditch  on  the  beads  of  the  be- 
He  adds,  fai  a  note,  that  the  eelebrated  Sleeping 


Though  Yanish'd  with  the  days  of  old 
Its  pillars  of  Corinthian  mould ; 
Though  the  fair  forms  by  sculpture  wroughl 
Each  bodying  some  immortal  thought. 
Which  o'er  that  temple  of  the  dead 
Serene  but  solemn  beauty  shed, 
Haye  found,  like  glory's  self,  a  grave 
In  time's  abyss  or  Tiber's  wave ;' 
Tet  dreams  more  lofty  and  more  fiur 
Than  art's  bold  hand  hath  imaged  e'er. 
High  thoughts  of  many  a  mighty  mind 
Expanding  when  all  else  declined. 
In  twilight  years,  when  only  they 
Recalled  the  radiance  pass'd  away. 
Have  made  that  ancient  pile  their  home. 
Fortress  of  freedom  and  of  Borne. 

There  he,  who  strove  in  evil  days 
Again  to  kindle  gloiy's  rays^ 
Whose  spirit  sought  a  paQi  of  light 
For  those  dim  ages  fitr  too  bright — 
Crescentius — ^long  maintain'd  the  strifo 
Which  closed  but  with  its  martyr^s  life, 
And  left  th'  imperial  tomb  a  name, 
A  heritage  of  holier  fiune. 
There  closed  De  Brescia's  mission  hi^, 
From  thence  the  patriot  came  to  die  ;* 

Faun  of  the  Barberini  palace  was  fimnd,  in  a  nntHated  sb 
when  the  ditch  of  St  Angelo  was  cleansed  under  Urban  Y] 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  Molee  Hadriani  was  made  a  | 
manent  fortress  by  Um  Roman  goTemment,  and  bastic 
outworics,  ^c.  were  added  to  the  original  edlflee,  triddi  1 
lieen  stripped  of  its  marble  ooTsring,  its  CortntUan  pUh 
and  the  brazen  cone  which  crowned  its  summiL 

*  **  Les  plus  beaux  monumens  des  arts,  les  phis  admira] 
statues,  ont  ^t^  Jet^  dans  le  TIbre,  et  sont  eachte  s 
les  flots.  Qui  salt  si,  pour  les  cfaerdier,  on  ne  le  ditoan 
pas  un  Jour  de  son  lit  ?  Mab  quand  on  songe  queles  cb 
d'onines  du  g^nle  humain  sont  pent-Mre  ]k  derant  nous, 
qu*un  all  plus  perpant  les  verrait  k  traTen  les  ondes,  1 
^prouve  Je  ne  sais  quelle  Motion,  qui  renalt  k  Rome  a 
oesse  sous  diverses  formes,  et  fidt  tronrer  une  aocMtd  p 
la  pens^  dans  les  otjets  phyaiqiNS,  moets  partont  ailfciai 
— Mad.  db  Stabu 

*  Arnold  de  Brssda,  the  undaunted  and  doquent  champ 
of  Roman  liberty,  after  unremitting  eflbrts  to  restote 
ancient  constitution  of  the  republic,  was  put  to  death  in 
year  1155  by  Adrian  lY.    This  event  is  thus  described 
Sismondi,  HisMre  det  JUpvbUqtut  ItaUefmm,  «oL  UL  pa 
68  and  00.      **  Le  prtfet  demenra  dans  le  diAteaa  Ss 
Ange  aTee  son  prisonnier :  0  le  lit  transpotter  on  matin 
la  pUce  destine  anx  ezdcutions,  derant  la  porta  do  peiq 
Amaod  de  Brssda,  4i&r4  snr  un  bOcfaer,  ftit  aMaebd  k 
poteau,  en  fisce  du  Corso.    U  pooroit  m^sorer  des  yen 
tnrfs  longues  rues  qui  aboutinolent  doTant  son  Mmhn 
eUes  font  presqu'  une  mdti^  de  Rome.     Ost  U  qnln 
tolent  les  hommes  qull  avolt  d  souTont  appeMa  k  la  Ubei 
lis  repoeoient  encore  en  pais,  ignorant  le  danger  de  War  U| 
lateur.    Le  tomnlte  de  I'exfoitlon  et  la  flamma  da  bad 
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And  thou,  whoee  Boman  soul  the  last 

Spoke  with  the  voice  of  ages  paat,^ 

Whose  thoughts  so  long  firom  earth  had  fled 

To  mingle  with  the  glorious  dead. 

That  midst  the  world's  degenerate  race 

They  vainly  sought  a  dwelling-place. 

Within  that  house  of  death  didst  brood 

O'er  visions  to  thy  ruin  woo'd. 

Yet,  worthy  of  a  brighter  lot, 

Rienziy  be  thy  fiuilts  foigot  1 

For  thou,  when  all  around  thee  lay 

Chain'd  in  the  slumbers  of  decay — 

So  sunk  each  hearty  that  mortal  eye 

Had  scarce  a  tear  for  liberty — 

Alone,  amidst  the  darknflss  there, 

Couldst  gaae  on  Rome — ^yet  not  despair  !' 

Tia  mom — and  nature's  richest  dyes 
Are  floating  o'er  Italian  skies ; 
Tints  of  transparent  lustre  shine 
Along  the  snow-clad  Apennine ; 
The  clouds  have  left  Soracte's  height, 
And  yellow  Tiber  winds  in  light, 
Where  tombs  and  fiillen  femes  have  strew'd 
The  wide  Campagna  s  solitude. 
IRs  sad  amidst  that  scene  to  trace 
Those  relics  of  a  vanish'd  race ; 
Yet,  o'er  the  ravaged  path  of  time — 
Such  fjLorj  sheds  that  brilliant  dime. 
Where  nature  still,  though  empires  fall, 
Holds  her  triumphant  festival — 
E'en  desolation  wears  a  smile, 
Where  skies  and  sunbeams  laugh  the  while ; 
And  heaven's  own  light,  earth's  richest  bloom. 
Array  the  ruin  and  the  tomb. 

But  she,  who  from  yon  convent  tower 
Breathes  the  pure  freshness  of  the  hour ; 

riidUnot  1m  Romains;  flB  a'ann^rent,  Ob  accoururent, 
■lit  trop  twd ;  vt  1m  oohortes  du  pape  repouas^rent,  arec 
kma  laaoM,  eenx  qui,  n'ayant  pa  aauver  Amaud ,  Touloiant  du 
■QiBS  rMocillir  ns  otndret  eomma  de  pr^deuaes  reliquet." 

*  **  PiMlcrttj  will  eompan  Um  TirtuM  and  fidlings  of  this 
mntotdtaaxj  man ;  bat  in  a  long  period  of  anarchy  and  aer- 
filDda,  the  name  of  Rienzi  has  often  been  celebrated  as  the 
Mhm  of  his  country,  and  the  bst  of  the  Ronutn  patriots." 
-Giuow's  Jkeiine  mtd  FaU,  6k.  yoL  xiL  p.  362. 

*  **  Le  consul  Terentius  Yarron  avoit  fui  honteusement 
Jaqal  Yenoosek  Get  homme,  de  la  plus  basse  naissance, 
>^tait  Hi  BKfi  au  eonsukt  que  pour  mortifler  la  noblesse : 
■iii  It  s^oat  ne  Youhit  pas  Jouir  de  ce  malheureuz  tri- 
«iphs;  n  Tit  combten  a  ^it  n^cesaaire  qu'U  s'attirit  dans 
Mts  oeeaason  la  oonilanoe  du  people— 0  alia  an-derant 
▼lOQB,  et  lo  remerda  de  oe  gu*U  n'avoU  poi  diietpM  de 
h  r^iibllQiic"— MoHTBsquiBu'a  Orandnir  et  Decadence 


She,  whoee  rich  flow  of  raven  hair 

Streams  wildly  on  the  morning  air. 

Heeds  not  how  fidr  the  scene  below. 

Robed  in  Italia's  brightest  glow. 

Though  throned  midst  Latiimi's  daasio  plains 

Th'  Eternal  City's  towers  and  fanes, 

And  they,  the  Pleiades  of  earth. 

The  seven  proud  hills  of  Empire's  birth. 

Lie  spread  beneath ;  not  now  her  glance 

Roves  o'er  that  vast  sublime  expanse ; 

Inspired,  and  bright  with  hope,  'tis  thrown 

On  Adrian's  massy  tomb  alone ; 

There,  from  the  storm,  when  Freedom  fled. 

His  faithful  few  Crescentius  led ; 

While  she,  his  anxious  bride,  who  now 

Bends  o'er  the  scene  her  youthful  brow. 

Sought  refuge  in  the  hallow'd  feme. 

Which  then  could  shelter,  not  in  vain. 

But  now  the  lofty  strife  is  o'er. 
And  Liberty  shall  weep  no  more. 
At  length  imperial  Otho's  voice 
Bids  her  devoted  sons  rejoice ; 
And  he,  who  battled  to  restore 
The  glories  and  the  rights  of  yore. 
Whose  accents,  like  the  clarion's  sound. 
Could  burst  the  dead  repose  around. 
Again  his  native  Rome  shall  see 
The  sceptred  city  of  the  free  ! 
And  yoimg  Stephania  waits  the  hour 
When  leaves  her  lord  his  fortress-tower — 
Her  ardent  heart  with  joy  elate. 
That  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  fiite ; 
Her  mien,  like  creature  from  above. 
All  vivified  with  hope  and  love. 

Fair  is  her  form,  and  in  her  eye 
Lives  all  the  soul  of  Italy ; 
A  meaning  lofty  and  inspired. 
As  by  her  native  day-star  fired ; 
Such  wild  and  high  expression,  fraught 
With  glances  of  impassion'd  thought. 
As  fancy  sheds,  in  visions  bright. 
O'er  pnestess  of  the  God  of  Light ; 
And  the  dark  locks  that  lend  her  feyce 
A  youthful  and  luxuriant  grace. 
Wave  o'er  her  cheek,  whose  kindling  dyes 
Seem  from  the  fire  within  to  rise. 
But  deepen'd  by  the  burning  heaven 
To  her  own  land  of  sunbeams  given. 
Italian  art  that  fervid  glow 
Would  o'er  ideal  beauty  throw. 
And  with  such  ardent  life  express 
Her  high- wrought  dreams  of  loveliness, — 
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Dreams  which,  sarvivixig  Empire's  fiUl, 
The  shade  of  glory  stiU  recalL 

But  see ! — the  bamier  of  the  brave 
O'er  Adrian's  tomb  hath  ceased  to  wave. 
*Tis  lowered — and  now  Stephania*s  eye 
Can  well  the  martial  train  descry. 
Who,  issuing  from  that  ancient  dome, 
Pour  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Rome. 
Now  from  her  watch-tower  on  the  height^ 
With  step  as  fitbled  wood-nymph's  light, 
She  flies — and  swift  her  way  pursues 
Through  the  lone  convent's  avenues. 
Dark  cypress  groves,  and  fields  o'erspread 
With  records  of  the  conquering  dead. 
And  paths  which  track  a  glowing  waste, 
She  traverses  in  breathless  haste ; 
And  by  the  tombs  where  dust  is  shrined 
Once  tenanted  by  loftiest  mind. 
Still  passing  on,  hath  reach'd  the  gate 
Of  Rome,  the  proud,  the  desolate  I 
Throng'd  are  the  streets,  and,  still  renewed, 
Rush  on  the  gathering  midtitude. 
— Is  it  their  high-soul'd  chief  to  greet 
That  thus  the  Roman  thousands  meet  1 
With  names  that  bid  their  thoughts  ascend, 
Cresoentius  I  thine  in  song  to  blend; 
And  of  triumphal  days  gone  by 
Recall  th'  inspiring  pageantry  1 
— ^There  is  an  air  of  breathless  dread. 
An  eager  glance,  a  hurrying  tread ; 
And  now  a  fearful  silence  round. 
And  now  a  fitful  murmuring  sound. 
Midst  the  pale  crowds,  that  almost  seem 
Phantoms  of  some  tumultuous  dream. 
Quick  is  each  step  and  wild  each  mien. 
Portentous  of  some  awful  scene. 
Bride  of  Crescentius  !  as  the  throng 
Bore  thee  with  whelming  force  along, 
How  did  thine  anxious  heart  beat  high. 
Till  rose  suspense  to  agony  ! — 
Too  brief  suspense,  that  soon  shall  dose. 
And  leave  thy  heart  to  deeper  woes. 

Who  midst  yon  guarded  precinct  stands, 
With  fearless  mien  but  fetter'd  hands  1 
The  ministera  of  death  are  nigh, 
Tet  a  calm  grandeur  lights  his  eye ; 
And  in  his  g^lance  there  lives  a  mind 
Which  was  not  form'd  for  chains  to  bind. 
But  cast  in  such  heroic  mould 
As  theirs,  th'  ascendant  ones  of  old. 
Cresoentius  I  freedom's  daring  son. 
Is  this  the  guerdon  thou  hast  won  1 


Oh,  worthy  to  have  lived  and  died 
In  the  bright  days  of  Latiimi's  pride  I 
Thus  must  the  beam  of  gloiy  dose 
O'er  the  seven  hills  again  that  rose. 
When  at  thy  voice,  to  burst  the  yoke. 
The  soul  of  Rome  indignant  woke  1 
Vain  dream !  the  sacred  shields  are  g 
Sunk  is  the  crowning  dty's  throne  '•* 
Th*  illusions,  that  around  her  cast 
Their  guardian  spells,  have  long  been 
Thy  life  hath  been  a  shot^ar^s  ray. 
Shed  o'er  her  midnight  of  decay ; 
Thy  death  at  freedom's  ruin'd  shrine 
Must  rivet  eveiy  chain — ^but  thine. 

Calm  is  his  aspect,  and  his  eye 
Now  fix'd  upon  the  deep  blue  sky. 
Now  on  those  wrecks  of  ages  fled 
Around  in  desolation  spread — 
Arch,  temple,  column,  worn  and  gray 
Recording  triumphs  pass'd  away ; 

I  Of  the  sacred  bucklen,  or  aneilia  of  Rome, 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Man,  Plutarch  gives  th 
account : — *'  In  Uie  eighth  year  of  Noma^  rdgn, 
prsntiled  in  Italj ;  Rome  also  felt  its  ravagea. 
people  were  greatly  d^ected,  we  are  Udd  that  a  bra 
fell  hem  heaven  into  the  hands  of  Numa.  Of  thi 
very  wonderftU  account,  received  tmn  Egeria  and 
that  the  buckler  was  sent  down  for  the  piesenn 
dty,  and  should  be  kept  with  great  care ;  that  el 
should  be  made  as  like  it  as  passible  in  slie  and 
order  that,  if  any  person  were  disposed  to  steal  i 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  that  which  feD  firom  h 
the  rest  He  further  dedared,  that  the  plaoe,  an 
dows  about  it,  where  he  frequently  conversei 
Muses,  should  be  consecrated  to  those  divinities 
the  si»ing  which  watered  the  ground  should  be  si 
use  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  daily  to  sprinkle 
tlieir  temple.  The  immediate  cessation  of  the  | 
said  to  have  confirmed  Uie  truth  of  this  aocoun 
Numa. 

t  "Who  hath  taken  this  counsel  agahistT>re,t] 
cUpt  whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose  traffick 
honourable  of  the  earth  ?  '*— /AxioA,  diap.  S3. 

t  «(  Un  melange  bizane  de  grandeur  d'ime  et 
entrolt  dte  oette  ^poque  d'oniiime  si^de)  dans  ] 
des  Romains.  Un  mouvement  gto^reux  vets 
choses  fitisoit  plaoe  t<mt-4>coup  k  Tabattement ;  I 
de  la  liberty  la  plus  orageuse,  k  la  servitude  la 
sante.  On  auroit  dit  que  les  mines  et  les  portic 
de  la  capitale  du  monde,  entretenotent  ses  habit 
sentiment  de  leur  impuissance ;  au  mlUeo  de  ces 
de  leur  dominatton  pass^,  les  dtoyens  ^prouvi 
manitee  trop  d^courageante  leur  propre  nuUitd. 
Romains  qulls  portoient  ranimoit  fr^nemnoent  I 
dasme,  comme  0  le  ranime  encore  at^ourdliui ;  i 
la  vue  de  Rome,  do  forum  desert,  des  sept  coUines 
rendues  au  piturage  des  troupeanz,  des  temples 
monumens  tombant  en  mine,  les  ramenoit  k  t 
n'^tolent  plus  les  Romains  d'autrefola.*'— SiSMOir 
da  R^jmbliquet  JUUiamet,  ToL  L  p.  172. 
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Woifa  of  the  mighty  and  the  free. 

Whose  steps  on  earth  no  more  shall  be, 

Thoo^  their  bright  ooorse  hath  left  a  trace 

Koryesn  nor  sorrows  can  efi&ce. 

YHq  dttnges  now  the  patriot's  mien, 

Enwfaile so  loftily  serenel 

Thus  csn  approaching  death  control 

Theoid^t  of  that  commanding  soul? 

Not— Heard  ye  not  that  thrilling  cry 

Whiehtold  of  bitterest  agony  1 

Aliesrd  it,  and  at  once,  subdued, 

Hiih  sank  the  hero's  fortitude. 

^ebesrd  it,  and  his  heart  too  well 

^HisDoe  rose  thai  Toioe  of  woe  can  tell ; 

And  midst  the  gazing  throngs  around 

One  weQ4mown  form  his  glance  hath  found — 

One  fondly  loving  and  beloved, 

Insrie^  in  peril,  fidthfiil  proved. 

Tes !  in  the  wildness  of  despair, 

8hc^  ids  devoted  bride,  is  there. 

^  breathless,    through   the    crowd    she 

^  lig^  of  frenzy  in  her  eyes : 

^en  her  arms  can  clasp  the  form 

WMdi  life  ere  long  must  cease  to  warm — 

&•  on  his  agonising  breast 

Htfbcttt  can  heave,  her  head  can  rest — 

Qiiek'd  in  her  ooorse  by  ruthless  hands, 

^bt»,  motionless,  at  once  she  stands ; 

^  bloodless  cheek  and  vacant  glance, 

hma  and  fiz'd  in  horroi^s  trance ; 

Spdlboond,  as  eveiy  sense  were  fled, 

Asd  thought  o'erwhelm'd,  and  feeling  dead ; 

AadtLe  lig^  waving  of  her  hair, 

^veQ,  fiff  floating  on  the  air, 

Akoi^  in  that  dread  moment,  show 

fte  is  no  sculptured  form  of  woe. 

^  soene  of  grief  and  death  is  o'er, 
Aepitriotrs  heart  shall  throb  no  more : 
^htn   so  vainly  fbrm'd  to  prove 
Tke  pone  devotedness  of  love, 
^  draw  from  fond  affection's  eye 
AOflioa^t  sublime,  all  feeling  high — 
^'HiSB  consciousness  again  shall  wako, 
Bstb  now  no  refuge  but  to  break. 
^  spirit  long  inured  to  pain 
l^fonfle  at  &te  in  calm  disdain, 
ftffrire  its  darkest  hour,  and  rise 
In  mat  msgestio  enexgies. 
Bat  in  the  glow  of  vernal  pride. 
If  sadi  warm  hope  at  once  hath  died. 
Than  sinks  the  mind,  a  blighted  flower, 
Dead  to  the  sunbeam  and  the  shower; 


A  broken  gem,  whose  inborn  lig^t 
Is  scattered — ^ne'er  to  re-imite. 


PART  IL 

Hast  thou  a  scene  that  is  not  spread 
With  records  of  thy  gloiy  fled  ? 
A  monument  that  doth  not  tell 
The  tale  of  liberty's  £Burewell1 
Italia !  thou  art  but  a  grave 
Where  flowers  luxuriate  o'er  the  brave. 
And  nature  gives  her  treasures  birth 
O'er  all  that  hath  been  great  on  earth. 
Yet  smile  thy  heavens  as  once  they  smiled 
When  thou  wert  freedom's  £Ekvour'd  child : 
Though  flme  and  tomb  alike  are  low. 
Time  hath  not  dimm'd  thy  sunbeam's  glow ; 
And,  robed  in  that  exulting  ray. 
Thou  seem'st  to  triimiph  o'er  decay — 
Oh,  yet,  though  by  thy  sorrows  bent. 
In  nature's  pomp  magnificent ! 
What  marvel  if,  when  all  was  lost. 
Still  on  thy  bright  enchanted  coast. 
Though  many  an  omen  wam'd  him  thence, 
Linger'd  the  lord  of  eloquence,^ 

1  "  As  for  C^oero,  be  was  oarried  to  Aityxs,  where,  finding 
a  vwwl,  bo  bnmediatoly  wont  on  booxd,  and  oooatod  along 
to  Cboeom  with  a  fiiTourable  wind.  Tbo  pilots  were  pre- 
paring immediately  to  sail  from  tbence,  Imt  wbetber  it  was 
that  be  fiMued  the  sea,  or  had  not  yet  ^ren  op  all  his  hopes 
in  Casar,  he  disembarked,  and  traTelled  a  hundred  liirlongs 
on  foot,  as  if  Rome  bad  iMon  the  place  of  his  desttnation. 
Repenting,  however,  afterwards,  he  left  that  road,  and  made 
again  fior  Um  sea.  He  pasaed  the  night  in  the  most  per- 
plexing and  horrid  thoughts ;  insomuch,  that  he  was  some- 
times inclined  to  go  priTately  into  C«nr*s  house,  and  stab 
himself  upon  the  altar  of  his  domestic  gods,  to  bring  the 
divine  Tengeance  upon  bis  betrayer.  But  be  was  deterred 
from  this  by  the  fear  of  torture.  Other  alternatives,  equally 
dirtressAiI,  iveiented  themselves.  At  last  he  put  hinu^  in 
the  bands  of  his  servants,  and  ordered  them  to  cany  him  by 
sea  to  CiOeta,  wtiere  be  bad  a  deligfatftil  retreat  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  Etesian  vrinds  set  in.  There  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo  on  that  coast,  from  which  a  flight  of  crows  came  with 
great  noise  towards  Cicero's  vesiel  as  it  was  making  land. 
They  perched  on  both  sides  the  sail-yard,  where  some  sat 
croaking,  and  others  pecking  the  ends  of  the  ropes.  All 
looked  upon  this  as  an  ill  omen ;  yet  Cicero  went  on  shore, 
and,  entering  his  house,  lay  down  to  repose  blnuelll  In  the 
meantime  a  number  of  the  crows  settled  in  Uie  chamber- 
window,  and  croaked  in  the  most  doleful  nutnner.  One  of 
them  even  entered  it,  and,  alighting  on  the  bed,  attempted 
with  its  beak  to  draw  off  the  clothes  with  which  he  had 
covered  his  &ce.  On  sight  of  this,  the  servants  began  to 
reproach  themselves.  *  Shall  vre,*  said  they,  *  remain  to  be 
spectators  of  our  master's  murder?  Shall  we  not  protect 
him,  so  innocent  and  so  great  a  saflforer  as  be  is,  when  the 
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Stm  gazing  on  the  lorelj  aky, 

Whose  radiance  woo*d  him — but  to  die  t 

Like  him,  vho  would  not  linger  there. 

Where  heaven,  earth,  ocean,  all  are  &ir  1 

Who  midst  th j  glowing  scenes  could  dwell. 

Nor  bid  awhile  his  grie&  ficffewell  t 

Hath  not  thy  pure  and  genial  air 

Balm  for  all  sadneea  but  despair  ?^ 

No  I  there  are  pangs  whose  deep-wom  trace 

Not  all  thy  magic  can  efikce  I 

Hearts  by  imkindness  wrung  may  learn 

The  world  and  all  its  gifts  to  spurn ; 

Time  may  steal  on  with  silent  tread. 

And  dry  the  tear  that  mourns  the  dead, 

May  change  fond  lore,  subdue  regret. 

And  teach  e*en  Tengeance  to  foiget : 

But  thou.  Remorse  !  there  is  no  charm 

Thy  stingy  ayenger,  to  disarm  1 

Vain  are  bright  suns  and  laughing  skies 

To  soothe  thy  victim's  agonies : 

The  heart  once  made  thy  burning  throne. 

Still,  while  it  beats,  ia  thine  alone. 

In  TBin  for  Otho*s  joyless  eye 
Smile  the  &ir  scenes  of  Italy, 
As  through  her  landscapes'  rich  array 
Th'  imperial  pilgrim  bends  his  way. 
Thy  form,  Crescentius  1  on  his  sight 
Rises  when  nature  laughs  in  light, 
Qlides  roimd  him  at  the  midnight  hour. 
Is  present  in  his  festal  bower. 
With  awfiil  Toioe  and  frowning  mien. 
By  all  but  him  imheard,  unseen. 
Oh  I  thus  to  shadows  of  the  grave 
Be  eveiy  tyrant  still  a  slave  1 

Where,  through  Qaigano's  woody  dells. 
O'er  bending  oaks  the  north  wind  sweUsi,* 

brnto  crwtoTM  glvt  him  marin  of  their  oare  and  attontion  ?  * 
Than,  partly  bj  tntnaty,  pvtiy  bj  foroa,  th^y  got  him  into 
hii  littar,  and  caniad  him  towards  the  aea.**— PLUTAmcB, 

^  **  Now  pnxar  air 
Meeto  hii  approadi,  and  to  th«  haart  inqtlras 
Ytmal  delight  and  Joy,  able  to  driTt 
All  ladneM  Iwt  deqiair." — Mu.toh. 

*  Mount  Qaigano.  **TlilirIdg«  of  mountains  fomu  a  Tery 
larga  promootoiy  advancing  into  the  Adriatic,  and  separated 
from  the  Apennines  on  the  west  by  the  plains  of  Lnoera  and 
San  Serero.  We  todc  a  ride  into  Uielieart  of  tlie  mountains 
tluoogfa  sliady  ddis  and  noble  woods,  iriiich  brought  to  our 
minds  the  Tenerable  groves  that  in  andent  times  bent  with 
tlie  loud  wtaids  sweeping  along  the  rugged  sides  of  Gaiganns: 

'  AqailooliNu 
Qoorocte  Oafiaiil  labonml, 
St  Mil*  TidoMitar  onL'-BMUcs. 


A  sainted  hermit^s  lowly  tomb 
Is  bosom'd  in  umbrageous  gloom. 
In  shades  that  saw  him  live  and  die 
Beneath  their  waving  canopy. 
"Twas  hifl^  as  legends  tell,  to  share 
The  converse  of  unmortals  there ; 
Around  that  dweller  of  the  wild 
There  "bright  appearances"  have  smiled. 
And  angel-wings  at  eve  have  been 
Qleaming  the  shadowy  bou^^  between. 
And  oft  firom  that  secluded  bower 
Hath  breathed,  at  midnight^s  calmer  hoxuv 
A  swell  of  viewless  harps,  a  sound 
Of  warbled  anthems  pealing  round. 
Oh,  none  but  voices  of  the  sky 
Might  wake  that  thrilling  harmony. 
Whose  tones,  whose  very  echoes  made 
An  Eden  of  the  lonely  shade  I 
Tears  have  gone  by ;  the  hermit  sleeps 
Amidst  Qargano's  woods  and  steeps ; 
Ivy  and  flowers  have  half  o'ergrown 
And  veil'd  his  low  sepulchral  stone : 
Tet  still  the  spot  is  holy,  still 
Celestial  footsteps  haunt  the  lull ; 
And  oft  the  awe-struck  mountaineer 
ASrial  vesper-hymns  may  hear 
Around  those  forest-precincts  float, 
Softi,  solemn,  dear,  but  still  remote. 
Oft  will  Affliction  breathe  her  plaint 
To  that  rude  shrine's  departed  saint^ 
And  deem  that  spirits  of  the  blest 
l^ere  shed  sweet  influence  o*er  her  brettst. 

And  thither  Otho  now  repairs, 
To  soothe  his  soul  with  vows  and  pnqrws ; 
And  if  for  him,  on  holy  ground. 
The  lost  one.  Peace,  may  yet  be  found, 
Midst  rocks  and  forests,  by  the  bed 
Where  calmly  sleep  the  sainted  dead. 
She  dwellfli,  remote  firom  heedless  eye, 

*  With  nature's  lonely  miyesty. 

Vain,  vain  the  search  I — his  troubled  brei 
Nor  vow  nor  penance  lulls  to  rest : 
The  weary  pilgrimage  is  o'er. 
The  hopes  that  cheer'd  it  are  no  more. 
Then  sinks  his  soul,  and  day  by  day 
Youth's  buoyant  eneigies  decay. 

*'  There  is  still  a  respectable  forest  of  eywgiatu  and  i 
mon  oak,  pine,  hornbeam,  chestnut,  and  ■""*■*■  Hith 
sheltered  Talleys  are  industriously  cultivated,  and  seem  1 
blest  with  luxuriant  ngetatton."— SwncBinufs'S  Drawd 

*  "In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 

His  bright  appearanoee,  or  Ibotstep  trace  ?  **— Miu 
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The  light  of  health  his  eye  hath  flown. 
The  glow  that  tinged  his  cheek  is  gone. 
Joyless  as  one  on  whom  is  laid 
Some  haleful  spell  that  bids  him  fiule, 
KTtending  its  mysterious  power 
O'er  ereiy  scene^  o'er  eveiy  hour : 
ETen  thns  k$  withers ;  and  to  him 
Italia's  brilliant  skies  axe  dim. 
He  withers — ^in  that  g^rious  dime 
Where  Nature  langhs  in  scom  of  Time ; 
And  sons,  that  shed  on  all  below 
Their  taXL  and  fivifying  g^w, 
Vrom  him  alone  their  power  withhold. 
And  leave  his  heart  in  darkness  cold. 
Earth  blooms  aroond  him,  heaven  is  &ir — 
Mt  only  seems  to  perish  there. 

Tet  sometimes  will  a  transient  smile 
Flay  o'er  his  fbded  cheek  awhile, 
When  breathes  his  minstrel  boy  a  strain 
Of  power  to  lull  all  earthly  pain — 
So  wildly  sweet,  its  notes  mig^t  seem 
Th'  ethereal  musio  of  a  dream, 
A  sgail^B  Toice  firom  worlds  unknown. 
Deep  thrilling  power  in  every  tone ! 
Sweet  is  that  lay  I  and  yet  its  flow 
Hath  language  only  giren  to  woe ; 
And  if  at  times  its  wakening  swell 
Some  tale  of  gloiy  seems  to  tell. 
Soon  the  proud  notes  of  triumph  die. 
Lost  in  a  dirge's  harmony. 
Oh  !  many  a  pang  the  heart  hath  proved. 
Hath  deeply  suffered,  fondly  loved, 
I      Ere  the  sad  strain  could  catch  firom  thence 
\     Such  deep  impassion'd  eloquence  ! 
I     Tee  1  gaze  on  him,  that  minstrel  boy — 
'     He  is  no  child  of  hope  and  joy  I 
I     Though  few  his  years,  yet  have  they  been 
I     Such  as  leave  traces  on  the  mien. 
And  o'er  ihe  roses  of  our  prime 
Breathe  other  blights  than  those  of  time. 


Tet  seems  his  spirit  wild  and  proud. 
By  grief  unsoften'd  and  unbow'd. 
Oh !  there  are  sorrows  which  impart 
A  Btenmees  foreign  to  the  heart. 
And,  nuhing  with  an  earthquake's  power, 
That  makes  a  desert  in  an  hour, 
Boose  the  dread  passions  in  their  course, 
At  tempests  wake  the  billows'  force  ! — 
Til  nd,  on  youthful  Guide's  face, 
^  stunp  of  woes  like  these  to  trace. 
Oh !  where  can  ruins  awe  mankind 
"^  as  the  ruins  of  the  mind  ? 


His  mien  is  lofty,  but  his  gaze 
Too  well  a  wandering  soul  betrays : 
His  full  dark  eye  at  times  is  bright 
With  strange  and  momentary  light, 
Whose  quick  uncertain  flashes  throw 
O'er  his  pale  cheek  a  hectic  glow : 
And  oft  his  features  and  his  air 
A  shade  of  troubled  mystery  wear, 
A  glance  of  hurried  wildneas,  firaught 
With  some  un&thomable  thought. 
Whate'er  that  thought,  still  unezpress'd 
Dwells  the  sad  secret  in  his  breast ; 
The  pride  his  haughty  brow  reveals 
All  other  passion  well  conceals^ 
He  breathes  each  wounded  feeling's  tone 
In  music's  eloquence  alone ; 
His  soul's  deep  Toice  is  only  poured 
Through  his  full  song  and  swelling  chord. 

He  seeks  no  friend,  but  shuns  the  train 
Of  courtiers  with  a  proud  disdain ; 
And,  save  when  Otho  bids  his  lay 
Its  half  ui^Barthly  power  essay 
In  hall  or  bower  the  heart  to  thrill. 
His  haunts  are  wild  and  lonely  stilL 
Far  distant  from  the  heedless  throng, 
He  roves  old  Tiber's  banks  along; 
Where  Empire's  desolate  remains 
lie  scatter'd  o'er  the  silent  plains ; 
Or,  lingering  midst  each  ruin'd  shrine 
That  strews  the  desert  Palatine, 
With  mournful  yet  commanding  mien. 
Like  the  sad  genius  of  the  scene, 
Entranced  in  awful  thought  appears 
To  commune  with  departed  years. 
Or  at  the  dead  of  night,  when  Rome 
Seems  of  heroic  shades  the  home ; 
When  Tiber's  murmuring  voice  recalls 
The  mighty  to  their  ancient  halls ; 
When  hush'd  is  every  meaner  sound. 
And  the  deep  moonlight'<»lm  around 
Leaves  to  the  solemn  scene  alone 
The  majesty  of  ages  flown — 
A  pilgrim  to  each  hero's  tomb. 
He  wanders  through  the  sacred  gloom ; 
And  midst  those  dwellings  of  decay 
At  times  will  breathe  so  sad  a  lay. 
So  wild  a  grandeur  in  each  tone, 
'Tis  like  a  diige  for  empires  gone  ! 

Awake  thy  pealing  harp  again, 
But  breathe  a  more  exulting  strain, 
Toimg  Quido  !  for  awhile  foigot 
Be  the  dark  secrets  of  thy  lot, 
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And  rouse  th'  inspiring  soul  of  song 

Oh  !  well  wos  mix'd  the  deadly  drang^t^ 

To  speed  the  banquet's  hour  along ! — 

And  long  and  deeply  hast  thou  quafiTd; 

The  feast  is  spread,  and  music's  call 

And  bitter  as  thy  pangs  may  be^ 

Is  echoing  through  the  royal  hall. 

They  are  but  guerdons  meet  from  me ! 

And  banners  wave  and  trophies  shine 

Tet  these  are  but  a  moment's  throee— 

O'er  stately  guests  in  glittering  line ; 

Howe'er  intense,  they  soon  shall  dose. 

And  Otho  seeks  awhile  to  chase 

Soon  shalt  thou  yield  thy  fleeting  breath — 

The  thoughts  he  never  can  erase. 

My  life  hath  been  a  bngenng  death. 

And  bid  the  voice,  whose  murmurs  deep 

Since  one  dark  hour  of  woe  and  ciime^     • 

Rise  like  a  spirit  on  his  sleep — 

A  blood-spot  on  the  page  of  time ! 

The  still  small  voice  of  consaenoe — die, 

Lost  in  the  din  of  revelry. 

"  Deem'st  thou  my  mind  of  reason  voidi 

On  his  pale  brow  dejection  lowers. 

It  is  not  frenzied— but  destro/d  1 

But  that  shall  yield  to  festal  hours ; 

Ay  1  view  the  wreck  with  shuddering  thought 

A  gloom  is  in  his  faded  eye. 

That  work  of  niin  thou  hast  wrou^t  I 

But  that  from  music's  power  shall  fly  ; 

The  secret  of  thy  doom  to  tell. 

His  wasted  cheek  is  wan  with  care, 

My  name  alone  suffices  well ! 

But  mirth  shall  spread  fresh  crimson  there. 

Stephania ! — once  a  hero's  bride  f 

Wake,  Quido  I  vnke  thy  numbers  high, 

Otho  i  thou  know'st  the  rest — he  died. 

Strike  the  bold  chord  ezultingly  I 

Tes  !  trusting  to  a  monarch's  word. 

And  pour  upon  the  enraptured  ear 

The  Roman  fell,  imtried,  unheard ! 

Such  strains  as  wamors  love  to  hear  ! 

And  thou,  whose  eveiy  pledge  was  Ysin, 

Let  the  rich  mantling  goblet  flow. 

How  couldst  thou  trust  in  aught  againl 

And  banish  aught  resembling  woe ; 

And  if  a  thought  intrude,  of  power 

"  He  died,  and  I  was  changed— my  soul. 

To  mar  the  bright  convivial  hour. 

A  lonely  wanderer,  spum'd  oontroL 

Still  must  its  influence  lurk  unseen. 

From  peace,  and  light,  and  gloxy  hurl'd, 

And  cloud  the  heart— bui^  not  the  mien  ! 

The  outcast  of  a  purer  world. 

I  saw  each  brighter  hope  o'erthrown. 

Away,  vain  dream  ! — on  Otho's  brow, 

And  lived  for  one  dread  task  alone. 

Still  darker  lower  the  shadows  now ; 

The  task  is  closed,  fuliill'd  the  vow— 

Changed  are  his  features,  now  o'erspread 

The  hand  of  death  is  on  thee  now. 

With  the  cold  paleness  of  the  dead; 

Betrayer!  in  thy  turn  betray'd. 

Now  crimson'd  with  a  hectic  dye. 

The  debt  of  blood  shall  soon  be  paid ! 

The  burning  flush  of  agony ! 

Thine  hour  is  come — the  time  hath  been 

His  lip  is  quivering,  and  his  breast 

My  heart  had  shrunk  frx>m  such  a  scene ; 

Heaves  with  convulsive  pangs  oppress'd ; 

Thai  feeling  long  is  past — ^my  fiite 

Now  his  dim  eye  seems  fix'd  and  glazed. 

Hath  made  me  stem  as  desolate. 

And  now  to  heaven  in  anguish  raised; 

And  as,  with  unavailing  aid. 

"  Te  that  around  me  shuddering  stand. 

Around  him  throng  his  guests  dismay'd, 

Te  chiefs  and  princes  of  the  land  1 

He  smks— while  scarce  his  stniggbng  breath 

Moum  ye  a  guilty  monarch's  doom! 

Hath  power  to  &lter— "This  is  death  1" 

Ye  wept  not  o'er  the  patriot's  tomb  ! 

ffe  sleeps  imhonour'd — ^yet  be  mine 

Then  rush'd  that  haughty  child  of  song. 

To  share  his  low,  neglected  shrine. 

Dark  Quido,  through  the  awe-struck  throng. 

His  soul  with  freedom  finds  a  home, 

Fill'd  with  a  strange  delirious  light, 

His  grave  is  that  of  gloiy — ^Bome  1 

His  kindling  eye  shone  wildly  bright; 

Are  not  the  great  of  old  with  her, 

And  on  the  sufferer's  mien  awhile 

That  city  of  the  sepulchre  t 

Gazing  with  stem  vindictive  smile. 

Lead  me  to  death  1  and  let  me  share. 

A  feverish  glow  of  triumph  dyed 

The  slumbers  of  the  mighty  there  !" 

His  burning  cheek,  while  thus  he  cried : — 

**  Tes  !  these  are  death-pangs — on  thy  brow 

The  day  departs— that  fearful  day 

Is  set  the  seal  of  vengeance  now  1 

Fades  in  calm  lovelinesB  away : 
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FVom  poxple  lieaveiiB  its  liDgering  beam 
Seems  melting  into  Tibei's  stream. 
And  softly  tints  each  Roman  hill 
With  growing  lights  as  dear  and  still 
As  it,  mistain'd  by  crime  or  woe^ 
Its  hours  had  pass'd  in  silent  flow. 
The  day  sets  calmly— it  hath  been 
]faik*d  with  a  strange  and  awfiil  scene : 
One  gailty  bosom  throbs  no  more. 
And  Otho's  pangs  and  life  are  o'er. 
And  thooy  ere  yet  another  sun 
His  biuning  race  hath  brightly  run. 
Released  from  angwish  by  thy  foes, 
Dnq^iter  of  Rome  1  shalt  find  repose. 
Tes  1  on  thy  countr3r's  lovely  sky 
Fix  yet  once  more  thy  parting  eye  I 
A  iew  short  hours — ^and  all  shall  be 
The  silent  and  the  past  for  thee. 
Oh  1  thus  with  tempests  of  a  day 
We  straggly  and  we  paas  avray. 
Like  the  wild  billows  as  they  sweep. 
Leaving  no  vestige  on  the  deep  I 
And  o'er  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed 
The  sons  of  fiiture  days  shall  tread. 
The  paQgB»  the  conflicts,  of  thy  lot. 
By  them  unknown,  by  thee  forgot. 


THE  LAST  BANQUET  OF  ANTONY  AND 

CLEOPATRA. 


[**  Antony,  eonduding  that  he  could  not  die  more  honour- 

ikty  tbnn  in  bnUle,  detcnnined  to  attack  Cesar  at  the  same 

tiBM  both  by  lea  and  land.    The  night  preceding  the  execu- 

tion  of  tldi  design,  he  ordered  his  eervanta  at  supper  to  render 

him  their  beet  aenrioee  that  erening,  and  fill  the  wine  round 

pinti&illy,  ior  the  day  following  they  might  belong  to  another 

,  whitat  he  li^  extended  on  the  ground,  no  longer  of 

either  to  them  or  to  hhnselC    His  friends  were 

,  and  wept  to  hear  him  talk  thus ;  which  when  he 

Fveiived,  he  enooonged  them  by  assurances  that  his  expec- 

tettoes  of  a  giorfoiis  Tietoiy  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of  an 

hooovabie  death.     At  the  dead  of  night,  when  unirersal 

does  nigned  thioag^  the  dty— a  sQence  that  was  deepened 

^  tilt  awfhl  tboo^t  of  the  ensuing  day — on  a  sudden  was 

^•vd  tiae  soond  of  mnsical  instruments,  and  a  noise  which 

"■oblsd  the  cxdamations  of  Bacchanals.   This  tumultuous 

foeaaiim  wenxd  to  pass  throu^  the  whole  dty,  and  to  go 

<M  It  the  gate  which  led  to  the  enemy's  camp.    Those  who 

i^^lcctsd  on  ihk  prodigy  conduded  that  Bacchus,  the  god 

*^  Antony  affected  to  imitate,  had  then  forsaken  hhn.**— 

1  LAisMnurB'a  PMofxA.] 


Tht  foes  had  girt  thee  with  their  dread  array, 
0  itately  Alexandria  I — ^yet  the  sound 

Of  mirth  and  music,  at  the  close  of  day. 
Swelled  from  thy  splendid  fabrics  £eu:  around 


O'er  camp  and  vrave.    Within  the  royal  hall. 
In  gay  magnificence  the  feast  was  spread ; 

And,  brightly  streaming  from  the  pictured  wall, 
A  thousand  lamps  their  trembling  lustre  shed 

O'er  many  a  column,  rich  with  precious  dyes. 

That  tinge  the  marble's  vein,  'neath  Afric's  burn- 
ing skies. 

And  soft  and  dear  that  wavering  radiance  played 

O'er  sculptured  forms,  that  round  the  pillared 
scene 
Calm  and  majestic  rose,  by  art  array*d 

In  godlike  beauty,  awfully  serene. 
Oh  I  how  unlike  the  troubled  guests,  reclined 

Round  that  luxurious  board  1 — ^in  every  face 
Some  shadow  from  the  tempest  of  the  mind. 

Rising  by  fits,  the  searching  eye  might  trace, 
Though  vainly  mask'd  in  smiles  which  are  not 
mirth,  [of  earth. 

But  the  proud  spirit* s  veil  thrown  o'er  the  woes 

Their  brows  are   bound  with  wreaths,  whose 
transient  bloom 

May  still  survive  the  wearers — and  the  rose 
Perchance  may  scarce  be  withered,  when  the  tomb 

Receives  the  mighty  to  its  dark  repose  1 
The  day  must  dawn  on  battle,  and  may  set 

In  death — ^but  fill  the  mantling  wine-cup  high  I 
Despair  is  fearless,  and  the  Fates  e'en  yet 

Lend  her  one  hour  for  parting  revelry. 
They  who  the  empire  of  the  world  possess'd 
Wouldtaste  its  joys  again,  ere  all  exchangedforrest. 

Its  joys  I  oh,  mark  yon  proud  Triumvir's  mien. 

And  read  their  annak  on  that  brow  of  caro  ! 
Midst  pleasure's  lotus-bowers  his  steps  have  been : 

Earth's  brightest  pathway  led  him  to  despair. 
Trust  not  the  glance  that  &m  woidd  yet  inspire 

The  buoyant  energies  of  days  gone  by ; 
There  is  delusion  in  its  meteor  fire. 

And  all  within  is  shame,  is  agony  ! 
Away  !  the  tear  in  bitterness  may  flow,        [woe. 
But  there  are  smiles  which  bear  a  stamp  of  deeper 

Thy  cheek  is  sunk,  and  faded  as  thy  fame, 

0  lost,  devoted  Roman  !  yet  thy  brow. 
To  that  ascendant  and  undying  name. 

Pleads  with  stem  loftiness  thy  right  e'en  now. 
Thy  glory  is  departed,  but  hath  left 

A  lingering  light  around  thee :  in  decay 
Not  less  than  kingly — ^though  of  all  bereft, 

Thou  seem'st  as  empire  had  not  pass'd  away. 
Supreme  in  ruin  I  teaching  hearts  elate 
A  deep  prophetic  dread  of  still  mysterious  fate  ! 
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But  thou,  enchantrees  qneen  1  whoee  love  hath 
made 

His  desolatioxi — ^thou  art  by  his  side. 
In  all  thy  sovereignty  of  charms  array'd. 

To  meet  the  storm  with  still  unoonquer^d  pride. 
Imperial  being !  e'en  though  many  a  stain 

Of  error  be  upon  thee,  there  is  power 
In  thy  commanding  nature,  which  shall  reign 

O'er  the  stem  genius  of  misfortune's  hour ; 
And  the  dark  beauty  of  thy  troubled  eye 
Ken  now  is  all  illumed  with  wild  sublimity. 

Thine  aspect,  all  impassiou'd,  wears  a  light 

Inspinng  and  inspired — ^thy  cheek  a  dye. 
Which  rises  not  from  joy,  but  yet  is  bright 

With  the  deep  glow  of  feverish  enei^. 
Proud  siren  of  the  Nile  I  thy  glance  is  fraught 

With  an  immortal  fire — ^in  every  beam 
It  darts,  there  kindles  some  heroic  thought. 

But  wild  and  awful  as  a  sibyl's  dream ; 
For  thou  with  death  hast  communed  to  attain 
Dread  knowledge  of  the  pangs  that  ransom  from 
the  chain.^ 

And  the  stem  courage  by  such  musings  lent. 

Daughter  of  Afrio  !  o'er  thy  beauty  throws 
The  grandeur  of  a  regal  spirit,  blent 

With  all  the  majesty  of  mighty  woes : 
While  he,  so  fondly,  fettally  adored. 

Thy  fallen  Roman,  gazes  on  thee  yet, 
Till  scarce  the  soul  that  once  exulting  soared 

Can  deem  the  day-star  of  its  glory  set ; 
Scarcehischarm'd  heart  believes  that  power  can  be 
In  sovereign  fate,  o'er  him  thus  fondly  loved  by 
thee. 

But  there  is  sadness  in  the  eyes  around. 

Which  mark  that  ruin'd  leader,  and  survey 
His  changeful  mien,  whence  oft  the  gloom  profotmd 

Strange  triumph  chases  haughtily  away. 
"  Fill  the  bright  goblet,  warrior  guests  ! "  he  cries ; 

"  Quaff,  ere  we  part,  the  generous  nectar  deep ! 
Ere  sunset  gild  once  more  the  western  skies 

Your  chief  in  cold  forgotfulnees  may  sleep ; 
While  sounds  of  revel  float  o'er  shore  and  sea. 
And  the  red  bowl  again  is  crown'd — ^but  not  for  me. 

1  CleoiMitrmiiiadeacoIItctionofpoiionoaidn]gi,andbeliig 
datiroai  to  know  which  wm  l«Mt  painful  in  the  operation, 
ih«  tried  tb«m  on  the  ei4>ital  oonricU.  Sach  poiiona  as  were 
quick  in  tlieir  operation,  the  found  to  be  attended  with  Tfolent 
pain  and  conmlstoni ;  such  aewere  milder  were  slow  in  their 
eiTect :  she  therefore  applied  herself  to  the  examination  of 
▼enomous  creatures ;  and  at  length  she  found  that  tlie  bite 
of  the  asp  was  the  moet  digible  kind  of  death,  for  it  fatoogfat 
on  a  gredual  Und  of  lethargy.— 6ee  PLUTAacB. 


"  Yet  weep  not  thus.    The  strqgg^  is  not  o'er, 

0  victors  of  Fhilippi  1  many  a  field 
Hath  yielded  palms  to  us :  one  effort  more  I 

By  one  stem  confliet  most  oar  doom  be  teal'd. 
Foiiget  not^  Romiuis  1  o'er  a  sabjeot  world 

How  royally  your  ea^^s  wing  haftfa  qwaad, 
Though,  from  his  eyrie  of  dominion  harf  d. 

Now  bursts  the  tempest  on  his  laestad  head  I 
Yet  sovereign  still,  if  baniah'd  from  the  iky. 
The  sun's  indignant  bird,  he  must  not  droop— but 
die." 

The  feast  is  o'er.    Tis  ni^^t,  the  dead  of  dgbi- 

Unbroken  stiUneas  broods  o'er  earth  and  deap ; 
From  Egypt's  heaven  of  soft  and  stany  li^ 

The  moon  looks  doodlees  o'er  a  world  of 
sleep. 
For  those  who  wait  the  mom's  awakening  beaic% 

The  battlfrfiignal  to  decide  their  doom. 
Have  sunk  to  feverish  rest  and  trodUod  dreams,'— 

Beet  that  shall  soon  be  calmer  in  the  tomb ; 
Dreams  dark  and  ominous,  but  Aen  to  ceaaa. 
When  sleep  the  lords  of  war  in  soHtnde  and  peace. 

Woke,  slumberers !  wake  I    Haik  I  heard  ye  not 
a  sound 
Of  gathering  tumult ) — Near  and  nearer  still 
Its  murmur  swells.    Above,  below,  around. 
Bursts  a  strange  chorus  forth,  eonf^iaed  and 
shrilL 
Woke,  Alexandria  I  through  thy  streets  the  tread 

Of  steps  unseen  is  hunying,  and  the  note 
Of  pipe,  and  lyre,  and  trumpet,  wild  and  dread. 

Is  heard  upon  the  midnight  air  to  fioat ; 
And  voices,  clamorous  as  in  firensied  mirth, 
Mingle  their  thousand  tones,  which  are  not  of  the 
earth. 

These  are  no  mortal  sounds — their  thrilling  atnin 

Hath  more  mysterious  power,  and  birth  moie 
high; 
And  the  deep  horror  chilling  eveiy  vein 

Owns  them  of  stem  terrific  augury. 
Beings  of  worlds  unknown  1  ye  pass  away, 

0  ye  invisible  and  awful  throng  I 
Your  edioing  footsteps  and  resounding  kj 

To  CSsesar^s  camp  exulting  move  along. 
Thy  gods  forsake  thee,  Antony  !  the  slqr 
By  that  dread  sign  reveals  thy  doom— ^Deipefr 
and  diel"' 


t  «  To-morrow  In  th«  battle  tUnk  on 

And  fsD  thy  edgelees  sword ;  despair  and  die  I* 
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kicribipg  the  oonqnait  of  Greece  and  Italy  by  the 
ad  BejUMmn  hordes  anlted  under  the  command  of 

0  hialorian  of  Tht  Deettne  and  Fatt  qfthe  Baman 
hoe  piocieedi : — **  Whether  &me,  or  conqneet,  or 
re  the  object  of  Alarie,  he  punned  that  object  with 
tigable  ardour,  which  could  neither  be  qudled  by 
nor  Mtiated  by  lucceee.  No  iooner  had  h«  reached 
DM  land  of  Italy,  than  he  wae  attracted  by  the 
iagpraepoctofafiUrandpeaoefiilisland.  Yet  even 
rioD  of  Sidly  he  considered  only  as  an  intermediate 

1  important  expedition  which  he  already  meditated 
•  continent  of  AiHca.  The  straits  of  Rheginm  and 
ire  twihre  mUee  In  length,  and,  in  the  narrowest 
kbont  ono  mile  and  a  half  broad ;  and  the  &bulous 
3f  the  deep— the  rocks  of  Scylla  and  the  whirlpool  of 
H-couhl  tenity  none  but  the  most  timid  and  unskilful 
:  yet,  as  soon  as  the  first  division  of  the  Goths  had 
,  a  sodden  tempest  arose,  which  sunk  or  scattered 
he  tianiports.  Thdr  courage  was  daunted  by  the 
a  new  element ;  and  the  whole  design  was  defiaated 
Hnatnre  death  of  Alaric,  which  fixed,  after  a  sliort 
e  &tal  term  of  his  conquests.  The  ferocious  cba- 
the  barbarians  was  dispUyed  in  the  ftineral  of  a 
•e  valour  and  Ibrtone  they  odebrated  with  moum- 
Mb  By  the  labour  of  a  captive  multitude,  they 
ivwted  the  coarse  of  the  Busentinus,  a  small  river 
MS  the  walls  of  Cionsentia.  The  royal  sepuldire, 
rith  the  qplendid  spoUs  and  trophies  of  Rome,  was 
(d  in  the  vacant  bed ;  the  waters  were  then  restored 
latnral  diannel,  and  the  secret  spot  where  the  re- 
yaric  had  been  deposited  was  for  ever  concealed  by 
oan  massacre  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  em- 
Bzecote  the  work."— 2>e«/<n«  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
oL  T.  p.  329.] 

D  ye  the  Qothic  trumpet's  blast  1 
larch  of  hosts  as  Alaric  pass'd  ? 
«p8  have  track'd  that  glorious  clime, 
drth-place  of  heroic  time ; 
e,  in  northern  deserts  bred, 
d  not  the  living  for  the  dead,^ 
leard  the  voice  whose  pleading  cries 
temple  and  from  tomb  arise, 
las'd — ^the  light  of  burning  fanes 
been  his  torch  o*er  Grecian  plains ; 

the  taking  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  "though  such 
ircre  pat  to  the  sword,  there  were  as  many  who  laid 
ads  opon  themselves  in  grief  for  tlieir  sinking  coun- 
it  reduced  the  best  men  among  them  to  this  despair 
say  mercy  or  moderate  terms  for  Athens,  was  the 
n  cruelty  of  Sylla :  yet,  partly  by  the  intercession  of 
td  C^iphon,  and  the  ezQes  who  threw  themselves 
it— partly  by  the  entreaties  of  the  senators  who 
bim  in  tluU  expedition,  and  being  himself  satiated 
i  besides,  he  was  at  test  prevailed  upon  to  stop  his 
td  in  compliment  to  the  ancient  Athenians,  he  said, 
re  the  many  for  the  sake  of  the  few,  the  living  for 
"— Plctarch. 


And  woke  they  not — ^the  brave,  the  free, 
To  guard  their  own  Thermopylss  1 
And  left  they  not  their  Bilent  dwelling, 
When  Scythia's  note  of  war  was  swelling  I 
No  !  where  the  bold  Three  Hundred  slept> 
Sad  freedom  battled  not— but  wept  I 
For  nerveless  then  the  Spartan's  hand, 
And  Thebes  oould  rouse  no  Sacred  Band ; 
Nor  one  high  soul  from  slumber  broke 
When  Athens  own'd  the  northern  yoke. 

But  was  there  none  for  ikee  to  dare 
The  conflict^  scorning  to  despair) 
0  City  of  the  seven  proud  hiUs  1 
Whose  name  e'en  yet  the  spirit  thxills. 
As  doth  a  clarion's  battle^xJl — 
Didst  thou,  too,  ancient  empress,  fiill  1 
Did  no  Camillus  from  the  chain 
Bansom  thy  Capitol  again  1 
Oh,  who  shall  tell  the  days  to  be 
No  patriot  rose  to  bleed  for  thee  f 

Heard  ye  the  Qothic  trumpet's  blast  1 
The  march  of  hosts  as  Alaric  pass'd  1 
That  fearful  sound,  at  midnight  deep,' 
Burst  on  the  Eternal  City's  sleep : — 
How  woke  the  mighty  1    She  whose  will 
So  long  had  bid  the  world  be  still. 
Her  sword  a  sceptre,  and  her  eye 
Th'  ascendant  star  of  destiny  I 
She  woke — to  view  the  dread  array 
Of  Scythians  rushing  to  their  prey. 
To  hear  her  streets  resound  the  cries 
Pour'd  from  a  thousand  agonies ! 
While  the  strange  light  of  flames,  that  gave 
A  ruddy  glow  to  Tiber's  wave. 
Bursting  in  that  terrific  hour 
From  fane  and  palace,  dome  and  tower, 
Reveal'd  the  throngs,  for  aid  divine. 
Clinging  to  many  a  worshipped  shrine  : 
Fierce  fitful  radiance  wildly  shed 
O'er  spear  and  sword,  with  carnage  red. 
Shone  o'er  the  suppliant  and  the  flying, 
And  kindled  pyres  for  Romans  dying. 

Weep,  Italy  I  alas,  that  e'er 
Should  tears  alone  thy  wrongs  declare  ! 


>  "  At  the  hour  of  midnight  the  Salarian  gate  was  silently 
opened,  and  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  by  the  tremen- 
dous  sound  of  the  Gothic  trumpet.  Eleven  hundred  and 
sixty-three  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  imperial 
city,  which  had  sn1>dued  and  dvflised  so  considerable  a  por« 
tion  of  mankind,  was  delivered  to  the  licentious  ftiry  of  the 
tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia. "—I>ee{in«  and  Fall  nftiyt 
Roman  Empirtt  voL  v.  p.  311. 
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The  time  hath  been  when  Ay  distress 
Had  roused  up  empires  for  redress  ! 
Now,  her  long  race  of  glory  run, 
Without  a  combat  Rome  is  won. 
And  from  her  plundered  temples  forth 
Bush  the  fierce  children  of  the  North, 
To  share  beneath  more  genial  skies 
Each  joy  their  own  rude  dime  denies. 

Te  who  on  bright  Campania's  shore 
Bade  your  fair  villas  rise  of  yore. 
With  all  their  graceful  colonnades, 
And  crystal  baths,  and  myrtle  shades, 
Along  the  blue  Hesperian  deep. 
Whose  glassy  waves  in  sunshine  sleep — 
Beneath  your  olive  and  your  vine 
Far  other  inmates  now  recline ; 
And  the  tall  plane,  whose  roots  ye  fed 
With  rich  libations  duly  shed,^ 
0*er  guests,  unlike  your  vanish'd  friends, 
Its  bowery  canopy  extends. 
For  them  the  southern  heaven  is  glowing, 
The  bright  Falemian  nectar  flowing ; 
For  them  the  marble  halls  tmfold. 
Where  nobler  beings  dwelt  of  old. 
Whose  children  for  barbarian  lords 
Touch  the  sweet  lyre's  resounding  chords, 
Or  wreaths  of  Pa»tan  roses  twine 
To  crown  the  sons  of  Elbe  and  Rhine. 
Tet,  though  luxurious  they  repose 
Beneath  Corinthian  porticoes — 
While  round  them  into  being  start 
The  marvels  of  triumphant  art — 
Oh  I  not  for  them  hath  Genius  given 
To  Parian  stone  the  fire  of  heaven, 
Enshrining  in  the  forms  he  wrought 
A  bright  eternity  of  thought. 
In  vain  the  natives  of  the  skies 
In  breathing  marble  round  them  rise, 
And  sculptured  nymphs  of  fount  or  glade 
People  the  dark-green  laurel  shade. 
Cold  are  the  conqueror^s  heart  and  eye 
To  visions  of  divinity ; 
And  rude  his  hand  which  dares  de&ce 
The  models  of  immortal  grace. 

Arouse  ye  frt)m  your  soft  delights  t 
Chieftains  !  the  war-note*s  call  invites ; 

1  The  plane-tree  wm  modi  coItiTated  among  the  Romans, 
on  account  of  its  extraordinaiy  shade ;  and  tbqr  need  to 
nourish  it  with  wine  instead  of  water,  believing  (as  Sir  W. 
Temple  oboenres)  that  **  this  tree  loved  that  liquor  as  well  as 
those  who  used  to  drink  it  under  its  shade."  See  the  notes  to 
MsLMOTR'a  Plinif, 


And  other  lands  must  yet  be  won. 
And  other  deeds  of  havoc  done. 
Wamors!  your  flowery  bondage  brsak ; 
Sons  of  the  stormy  North,  awake ! 
The  barks  are  launching  frtmi  the  steep^ 
Soon  shall  the  Isle  of  Ceres  weep,* 
And  Afric*s  burning  winds  afiur 
Waft  the  shrill  sounds  of  Alaric's  ^rar. 
Where  shall  his  race  of  victory  dosel 
When  shall  the  ravaged  earth  repoeel 
But  hark  !  what  wildly  mingling  cries 
From  Scythia's  camp  tumultuous  liset 
Why  swells  dread  Alaric's  name  on  air  t 
A  sterner  conqueror  hath  been  there ! 
A  conqueror — ^yet  his  paths  are  peaoe^ 
He  comes  to  bring  the  world's  release ; 
He  of  the  sword  that  knows  no  sheath. 
The  avenger,  the  deliverer — ^Deoth  1 

Is  then  that  daring  spirit  fledl 
Doth  Alaric  slumber  with  the  deadt 
Tamed  are  the  warrior^s  pride  and  streogth. 
And  he  and  earth  are  calm  at  length. 
The  land  where  heaven  tmdouded  shines^ 
Where  sleep  the  sunbeams  on  the  vines; 
The  land  by  conquest  made  his  own. 
Can  yield  him  now — a  grave  alone. 
But  his — ^her  lord  from  Alp  to  sea — 
No  common  sepulchre  shall  be  f 
Oh,  make  his  tomb  where  mortal  eye 
Its  buried  wealth  may  ne'er  descry  I 
Where  mortal  foot  may  never  tread 
Above  a  victor-monarch's  bed. 
Let  not  his  royal  dust  be  hid 
'Neath  star^^uing  pyramid ; 
Nor  bid  the  gathered  mound  arise, 
To  bear  his  memory  to  the  skies. 
Years  roll  away — oblivion  claims 
Her  triimiph  o'er  heroic  names ; 
And  hands  proBeme  disturb  the  clay 
That  once  was  fired  with  glory's  ray ; 
And  Avarice,  from  their  secret  gloom. 
Drags  e'en  the  treasures  of  the  tomb. 
But  thou,  0  leader  of  the  free  I 
That  general  doom  awaits  not  thee : 
Thou,  where  no  step  may  e'er  intrude^ 
Shalt  rest  in  regal  solitude, 
TiU,  bursting  on  thy  sleep  profound. 
The  Awakener's  final  trumpet  sound. 
Turn  ye  the  waters  from  their  course, 
Bid  Nature  yield  to  human  force, 


1  SicOy  was  anciently  ooaiidend  as  the  fcTOondaiid 
liar  dominion  of 
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And  lioUow  in  the  torrent's  bed 
A  chamber  for  the  mighty  dead. 
Tie  wotk  is  done — the  captiye's  hand 
Hath  well  ob^d  his  lord's  command. 
Within  that  royal  tomb  are  cast 
Hie  richest  trophies  of  the  past^ 
The  weslth  of  many  a  stately  dome. 
Tie  gold  and  gems  of  plonder'd  Rome; 
And  when  the  midni^^t  stars  are  beaming; 
And  ocean  waves  in  stillness  gleaming^ 
Siem  in  their  grie^  his  warriors  bear 
The  Chastener  of  the  Nations  there ; 
To  rest  at  length  from  victory's  toil, 
Alooe^  with  all  an  empire's  spoil ! 

Then  the  freed  current's  rushing  wave 
Bolla  o'er  the  secret  of  the  grave ; 
Then  streams  the  martyr'd  captives'  blood 
To  crimson  that  sepulchral  flood. 
Whose  conscious  tide  alone  shall  keep 
The  mystery  in  its  bosom  deep. 
Time  hath  past  on  since  then — and  swept 
FVom  earth  the  urns  where  heroes  slept ; 
Temples  of  gods  and  domes  of  kings 
Are  mouldering  with  forgotten  things ; 
Tet  not  shall  ages  e'er  molest 
The  viewleaB  home  of  Alaric's  rest : 
StOl  rollsy  like  them,  the  unfidling  river. 
The  guardian  of  his  dust  for  ever. 
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[**  TUs  sorenor,  who  had  brayed  death  when  it  was  at  a 
dtauace,  and  protested  that  the  sun  should  never  see  him 
sarrlro  Carthage— this  fierce  Asdmbal  was  so  mean-spirited 
ae  to  eoBse  alone,  and  privately  throw  himself  at  the  con- 
fsel  The  general,  pleased  to  see  his  proud  rival 
I,  granted  his  life,  and  kept  him  to  grace  his  triumph. 
Tte  4>i*>ifg«titMM  in  the  dtadd  no  sooner  understood  that 
eoaanaader  had  abandoned  the  place,  than  they  threw 
the  gates,  and  put  the  proconsul  in  possession  of  Bym. 
had  BOW  no  enemy  to  contend  with  but  the  nine 
,  who,  being  reduced  to  deqmir,  retbed  into 
of  BKolapinB,  whkh  was  a  second  citadd  within 
fhera  the  proconsul  attacked  them ;  and  these  un- 
etehes,  finding  there  was  no  way  to  escape,  set  fire 
t»  tk«  liiinile  As  the  flames  qiread,  they  retreated  from  one 
pari  lo  aaother,  tm  tbqr  got  to  the  roof  of  the  building : 
there  Asdmbal's  wUe  appeared  in  her  best  apparel,  as  if  the 
day  of  her  death  had  been  a  day  of  triumph ;  and  after  hav- 
iBf  attend  the  meet  Utter  fanprecatlons  against  her  husband, 
she  saw  standing  below  with  Emilianus,  —  *  Base 
1 !  *  aaid  she,  '  the  mean  thfaigs  thou  hast  done  to  save 
ihy  Bfe  simll  not  avail  thee ;  thou  shalt  die  this  instant,  at 
Inet  in  thy  two  diUdreo.'  Having  thus  qioken,  she  drew 
•■t  a  dagfff,  Btabbed  them  both,  and  while  they  were  yet 


struggling  for  Ufe,  threw  them  from  the  top  of  the  temple,  and 
leaped  down  after  them  Into  the  flames."— ^ndeiU  Utdvenai 
Hislonf.'] 

The  sun  sets  brightly — ^but  a  ruddier  glow 
O'er  Afric's  heaven  the  flames  of  Carthage  throw. 
Her  walls  have  sunk,  and  pyramids  of  fire 
In  lurid  splendour  from  her  domes  aspire; 
Sway'd  by  the  wind,  they  wave — ^while  glares  the 

sky 
As  when  the  desert's  red  simoom  is  nigh ; 
The  sculptured  altar  and  the  pillared  hall 
Shine  out  in  dreadful  brightness  ere  they  £ei11  ; 
Far  o'er  the  seas  the  light  of  ruin  streams — 
Rock,  wave,  and  isle  are  crimson'd  by  its  beams ; 
While  captive  thousands,  bound  in  Roman  chains, 
Qaze  in  mute  horror  on  their  burning  fanes ; 
And  shouts  of  triumph,  echoing  &r  around. 
Swell  from  the  victors'  tents  with  ivy  crown'd.^ 
— ^But  mark !  from  yon  fair  temple's  loftiest  height 
What  towering  form  bursts  wildly  on  the  sight, 
AU  regal  in  magnificent  attire. 
And  sternly  beauteous  in  terrific  ire  ? 
She  might  be  deem'd  a  Pythia  in  the  hour 
Of  dread  commimion  and  delirious  power ; 
A  being  more  than  earthly,  in  whose  eye 
There  dwells  a  strange  and  fierce  ascendency. 
The  flames  are  gathering  round — ^intensely  bright, 
Full  on  her  features  glares  their  meteor  light ; 
But  a  wild  courage  sits  triumphant  there. 
The  stormy  grandeur  of  a  proud  despair ; 
A  daring  spirit,  in  its  woes  elate. 
Mightier  than  death,  untameable  by  fiite. 
The  dark  profusion  of  her  locks  unbound 
Waves  like  a  warrior^s  floating  plimiage  round ; 
Flush'd  is  her  cheek,  inspired  her  haughty  mien- 
She  seems  the  avenging  goddess  of  the  scene. 
Are  those  her  infants,  that  with  suppliant  cry 
Cling  round  her  shrinking  as  the  flame  draws  nigh, 
Clasp  with  their  feeble  hands  her  goigeous  vest, 
And  &in  would  rush  for  shelter  to  her  breast  1 
Is  that  a  mother's  glance,  where  stem  disdain, 
And  passion,  awfully  vindictive,  reign  ? 

Fix'd  is  her  eye  on  Asdrubal,  who  stands 
Ignobly  safe  amidst  the  conquering  bands ; 
On  him  who  left  her  to  that  burning  tomb, 
Alone  to  share  her  children's  martyrdom ; 
Who,  when  his  countiy  perish'd,  fled  the  strife. 
And  knelt  to  win  the  worthless  boon  of  life. 
"Live,  traitor !  live !"  she  cries,  "since  dear  to  thee, 
E'en  in  thy  fetters,  can  existence  be  I 

I  It  was  a  Roman  custom  to  adorn  the  tents  of  victors 
with  ivy. 
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Soom'd  and  dishonour'd  live ! — ^with  blasted  name. 
The  Roman's  triumph  not  to  grace,  but  shame. 
0  slaye  in  spirit  I  bitter  be  thy  chain 
With  tenfold  anguish  to  avenge  my  pain  t 
Still  may  the  mands  of  thy  children  rise 
To  chase  calm  slumber  from  thy  wearied  eyes ; 
Still  may  their  voices  on  the  haunted  air 
In  fearful  whispers  tell  thee  to  despair. 
Till  vain  remorse  thy  withered  heart  consume. 
Scourged  by  relentless  shadows  of  the  tomb  I 
E*en  now  my  sons  shall  die — and  thou,  their  sire, 
In  bondage  safe,  shalt  yet  in  them  expire. 
Think'st  thou  I  love  them  not  ^ — ^Twas  thine  to  fly— 
Tis  mine  with  these  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
Behold  their  Beite  ! — ^the  arms  that  cannot  save 
Have  been  their  cradle,  and  shall  be  their  grave.** 

Bright  in  her  hand  the  lifted  dagger  gleams, 
Swift  ftx>m  her  children's  hearts  the  life-blood 

streams; 
With  frantic  laugh  she  clasps  them  to  the  breast 
Whose  woes  and  passions  soon  shall  be  at  rest ; 
Lifia  one  appealing,  frenzied  glance  on  high,    [eye. 
Then  deep  midst  rolling  flames  is  lost  to  mortal 


HELIODORUS  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 

[From  Maeedbeet,  book  iL  chapter  3,  T«ne  2L  **  Then  it 
would  have  pitied  a  man  to  see  the  iG&lling  down  of  the  multi- 
tude of  all  wnti,and  the  fear  of  the  high  prieet,  being  In  such 
an  agony.— 22.  They  then  called  upon  the  Almighty  Lord  to 
keep  the  tilings  committed  of  truit  safe  and  rare,  for  thoee 
that  had  committed  them.  —  23.  NevertbeleH  Heliodorus 
executed  that  iHiidi  wai  decreed.— 34.  Now  ae  he  wai  there 
preeent  himself,  with  his  guard  about  the  treasury,  the  Lord 
of  Spirit!,  and  the  Prince  of  all  Power,  caused  a  great  appari- 
tion, so  that  all  that  presumed  to  come  in  with  him  were 
astonished  at  the  power  of  God,  and  Ikinted,  and  were  sore 
alkmid.— 2S.  For  there  anieared  unto  them  a  hone  with  a 
terrible  rider  upon  him,  and  adwned  with  a  very  fiUr  cover- 
ing ;  and  he  ran  fiercely,  and  smote  at  Heliodonis  with  his 
fore-feet,  and  it  seemed  that  be  that  sat  upon  the  horw  had 
complete  harness  of  gold.— 28.  Moreover,  two  other  young 
men  appeared  befSore  him,  noteble  in  strength,  excellent  in 
beauty,  and  comely  in  apparel,  who  stood  by  him  on  either 
side,  and  scourged  hfan  continually,  and  gave  him  many 
sore  stripes.— 27.  And  Heliodorus  CbU  suddenly  to  the 
ground,  and  was  compassed  with  great  darimess;  but  they 
that  were  with  him  took  him  up,  and  put  him  Into  a  litter. 
—28.  Thus  Um  that  lately  came  with  great  train,  and  with 
all  his  guard  into  the  said  treasury,  they  carried  out,  being 
unable  to  help  himself  with  his  weapons,  and  maniHastty 
they  admowledged  the  power  of  God. — 29.  For  he  by  the 
hand  of  God  was  cast  down,  and  lay  speediless  without  all 
hope  of  life."] 

A  sou VD  of  woe  in  Salem  I  mournful  cries  [pale, 
Rose  from  her  dwellings — youthful  cheeks  were 


Tears  flowing  fieurt  from  dim  and  aged  eym. 
And  voices  mingling  in  tumultuoos  wail ; 
Hands  raised  to  heaven  in  agony  of  prayer. 
And  powerless  wrath,  and  terror,  and  despair. 

Thy  daughters,  Judah !  weeping^  laid  aside 
The  r^sal  splendour  of  their  &ir  amy, 

Wiih  the  rude  sackdoth  girt  their  bean^a  pridei, 
And  thronged  the  streets  in  hunying,  wild 
dismay; 

While  knelt  thy  priests  before  His  awfbl  ahiine 

Who  made  of  old  renown  and  empire  thine. 

But  on  the  spoiler  moves  1    The  temple's  gate. 
The  bright^  the  beautiful,  his  guards  anfold ; 

And  all  the  scene  reveals  its  solemn  states 
Its  courts  and  pillars,  rich  with  sculpkiivdgold ; 

And  man  with  eye  unhallowed  views  tfa'  abode. 

The  severed  spot,  the  dwelling-place  of  Qod. 

Where  art  thou.  Mighty  FMMnoe !  that  dywe 
Wert  wont  between  the  ohenibim  to  resl^ 

y eil*d  in  a  doud  of  glory,  diadowing  o*er 
Thy  sanctuary  the  chosen  and  the  blesti 

Thou  I  that  didst  make  &ir  Sion's  aik  thy  tfazone. 

And  call  the  orade's  recess  thine  own  I 

Angel  of  Qod  !  that  through  the  Assyrian  host, 
Clothed  with  the  darkness  of  the  midnight  hour. 

To  tame  the  proud,  to  hush  the  invadei^s  boasts 
Didst  pass  triumphant  in  avenging  power. 

Till  burst  the  day-spring  on  the  silent  scene, 

And  death  alone  reveal'd  where  thou  hadst  been. 

Wilt  thou  not  wake,  0  Chastener  t  in  thy  mighty 
To  guard  thine  andent  and  migestio  hill. 

Where  oft  from  heaven  the  full  Shediinah^  lig^t 
Hath  streamed  the  house  of  holiness  to  flU  t 

Oh  1  yet  once  more  defend  thy  loved  domaii^ 

Etenml  One  1  Deliverer !  rise  again  1 

Fearless  of  thee,  the  plunderer  nndismay'd 
Hastes  on,  the  sacred  chambers  to  explore 

Where  the  bright  treasures  of  the  fime  are  laid, 
The  oiphan's  portion  and  the  widow's  store : 

What  recks  hu  heart  though  age  unsocooiar^d  die, 

And  want  consume  the  cheek  of  in&ncy  t 

Away,  intruders  ! — baric !  a  mighty  sound  1 
Behold,  a  burst  of  li^^t  I — away,  away  I 

A  fearful  glory  fills  the  temple  round, 
A  vision  bright  in  terrible  array  I 

And  lo  !  a  steed  of  no  terrestrial  frame. 

His  path  a  whirlwind  and  his  breath  a  flame ! 
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[is  neok  is  dothed  with  thunder,  ^  and  his  mane 
Seems  waving  fire — ^the  ^wHlmg  of  his  eye 

B  as  a  meteor— ardent  with  disdain 
His  i^anoe,  his  gestare,  fierce  in  migestj  I 

Dstinct  with  li^t  he  seems,  and  fonn'd  to  bear 

kxme  dread  archangel  through  the  fields  of  air. 

kit  who  is  he»  in  panoply  of  gold,  [form, 

Throned  on  that  burning  chazgerl  Bright  his 

I'et  in  its  brigjhtneas  awfiil  to  behold. 
And  girt  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  storm  I 

iightning  is  on  his  helmet's  crest — and  fear 

Smnks  from  the  splendour  of  his  brow  severe. 

ind  bj  his  side  two  radiant  warriors  stand, 
AH  arm'd,  and  kingfy  in  commanding  grace — 

»h  I  more  than  kinc^y— godlike  I— «temly  grand, 
nmr  port  indignant^  and  each  HawtUng  face 

teams  with  the  beauty  to  immortals  given, 

Eagnifioent  in  all  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

lien  sinks  eadi  gaser's  heart — each  knee  is  bow'd 
In  trembling  awe ;  hoi,  as  to  fields  of  fic^t> 

V  unearthly  war«teed,  rushing  through  the 

crowd. 
Bunts  on  their  leader  in  terrific  might; 

Lnd  the  stem  angels  of  thst  dread  abode 

^usoa  Hs  plunderer  with  the  scourge  of  Qod. 

DaikncM — thick  darkness  I — ^low  on  earth  he  lies. 
Bash  Heliodorus — ^motionleas  and  pale — 

BOoodleos  his  cheek,  and  o*er  his  shrouded  eyes 
ICsti^  as  of  death,  suspend  their  shadowy  veil; 

ind  thus  th'  oppressor,  by  his  fear-struck  train, 

b  borne  from  that  inviolable  fime. 

Ibe  lig^t  returns — the  warriors  of  the  sky 
Hs?e  pass'd,  with  all  their  dreadful  pomp,  away ; 

Ihen  wakes  the  timbrel,  swells  the  song  on  high 
Triumphant  as  in  Judah's  elder  day ; 

fUjjoioe,  0  dty  of  the  sacred  hill ! 

klem,  exult  I  thy  God  is  with  thee  still. 
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tamps  qiM  let  Gfoob  pourmlTolait  avec 
eootrt  PiM,  lis  ^l«nt  ddchir^  wiz-mtaies 
dinordt  drfltb    L«  oodiqIs  de  Tannte  1160,  pour 


1  *'HMltlioagfT«DtlMhoiMttrtngthr  Hast  thou  dotlied 
di  BKk  wllh  timndor  ?  "—Job,  dutp.  zxxix.  r.  19. 


r^tabUr  U  paU  dant  kur  patrie,  Ml  milieu  d«  Cutiona  •oardn 
k  kur  Toiz  at  pint  pnlintai  qn'tux,  ftirent  oblige  d'oordir 
en  qnelqoa  ■oita  one  oonipiration.  Us  commsnctoant  par 
t'annrer  secrilanMnt  das  dlapodtioiu  padflques  ds  pluslson 
das  dtojsns,  qui  ospandant  ^tolant  entrain^  dans  les  dmcntos 
par  Isur  partnMavse  les  dielb  de  heUon ;  puis,  se  oonoevtaut 
areo  le  y^n^rable  TieUlard,  Hugues,  leur  ardMT^qne,  fls 
flrent,  long -temps  avant  le  lerer  du  solefl,  appeler  an  son  des 
dodies  les  dtojsns  au  pariement :  fls  se  flattoient  que  la 
smprise  et  I'alarme  de  eettt  oonroealion  inattendne,  au 
mflien  de  I'obeeorM  de  la  unit,  rendrolt  llusembUe  et  pins 
oomplMe  et  pins  doeOe.  Les  dtogrens,  en  aceomant  an 
pariement  gto^ral,  rirent,  an  mflien  de  la  place  pubUqne,  le 
TieU  ardMT^qne,  entomb  de  son  derg^  en  habit  de  dri- 
monies,  et  portant  des  tordies  aUumte;  tandis  que  les 
rellques  de  Saint  Jean  Baptiete,  le  proteetenr  de  GAnes, 
^ient  ezposte  devant  Ini,  et  que  les  dtojsns  les  phis 
nqiectables  portoient  k  lean  mains  des  croix  suppliantes. 
Dis  qne  ItunembMe  ftit  form^,  le  TieUlard  se  lera,  et  de  sa 
Tolx  eass^  fl  ooi^ura  les  cheb  de  parti,  an  nom  du  Dien  de 
paix,  an  nom  du  saint  de  lenrs  Ames,  an  nom  de  lenr  patrie 
et  de  U  Ubert^,  dont  leurs  disoordes  entialneroient  la  mine, 
de  Jurer  snr  I'dtangfle  I'onbU  de  leurs  quersUes,  et  U  paix  k 
Tenir. 

'*  Les  hdimats,  dte  quH  eut  flni  de  parler,  s'avanotetnt 
ansdtdt  vers  Roland  Arogado,  le  dief  de  I'une  des  IJMtions, 
qui  dtoit  pr^ssnt  k  I'aasemblte,  et,  second^  par  les  aodama- 
tions  de  tout  le  penple,  et  par  les  pritees  de  sss  parens  euz- 
mtaies,  fls  le  sommtesnt  de  se  oonformer  au  vera  des  consuls 
et  de  la  nation. 

**  Rohmd,  k  leur  HVroche,  d^chisa  sss  habits,  et,  s'assejant 
par  teiTe  en  Yersant  des  larmes,  fl  appeto  k  haute  volx  les 
morts  qnH  aToit  Jur4  de  Tenger,  et  qui  ne  hii  pwmettoient 
pas  de  pardonner  leurs  Tieilles  offenses.  Comme  on  ne 
pouToit  le  determiner  k  s'avanoer,  les  consuls  euz-mtaies, 
I'archerCqae  et  le  derg^,  s'approch^rent  de  lui,  et,  renouTe- 
hmt  leun  pritees,  fls  I'entraln^nt  enfin,  et  hii  flrent  Jurer 
sur  r^vangile  I'oubli  de  sss  inimiti^  pauses. 

**  Les  chefs  du  parti  contnirs,  Foulques  de  Castro,  et  Ingo 
de  Volta,  n'^toient  pas  pr^sens  k  Tassemblte,  mais  le  peuple 
et  le  derg^  se  port^rent  en  foule  k  leurs  maisons;  Us  lei 
trouT^rent  dejit  ^branl^  par  ce  quDs  Tenoient  d'apprendre, 
et,  profitant  de  leur  dmotlon.  Us  lenr  flrent  Jurer  une  r^con- 
dUation  sincere,  et  donner  le  baiser  de  paix  anx  chefi  de 
k  Csction  oppoMSe.  Alors  les  cloches  de  la  tUIc  lonn^nt 
en  tteioignage  d'aU^gresse,  et  I'archev«que  de  retour  sur  la 
place  publique  entonna  un  Te  Deum  avec  tout  le  peuple,  en 
honneur  du  Dieu  de  paix  qui  avolt  saur^  leur  patrie."— 
Histoire  des  Ripubliquet  luaiennet,  rol  U.  pp.  14»-150.] 

In  Genoa,  when  the  sunset  gave 
Its  last  warm  purple  to  the  wave, 
No  sotind  of  war,  no  voice  of  fear, 
Was  heard,  announcing  danger  near : 
Though  deadliest  foes  were  there,  whose  hate 
But  slumber  d  till  its  hour  of  fate. 
Yet  calmly,  at  the  twilight's  close. 
Sunk  the  wide  city  to  repose. 

But  when  deep  midnight  reign'd  around. 
All  sudden  woke  the  alarm-bell's  sotind. 
Full  swelling,  while  the  hollow  breeze 
Bore  its  dread  summons  o  er  the  seas> 
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Then,  Qenoa»  ttom  their  Blmnber  started 
Thy  BODB,  the  free,  the  fearless-hearted ; 
Then  mingled  with  th*  awakening  peal 
y  oices,  and  stepe^  and  dash  of  steeL 
Arm,  warriors !  arml  for  danger  calls ; 
Arise  to  guard  jour  native  walls  f 
With  breathless  haste  the  gathering  throng 
Hunythe  edioing  streets  along; 
Through  darkness  rushing  to  the  scene 
Where  their  bold  counsels  still  convene. 

But  there  a  blaze  of  torches  bright 
Pours  its  red  radiance  on  the  nig^t» 
O'er  fime,  and  domci  and  colunm  playing, 
With  every  fitftil  night-wind  swaying : 
Now  floating  o*er  each  tall  arcade. 
Around  the  pillared  scene  display*d. 
In  light  relieved  by  depth  of  shade : 
And  now,  with  ruddy  meteor  glare. 
Full  streaming  on  the  silvery  hair 
And  the  bright  cross  of  him  who  stands 
Rearing  that  sign  with  suppliant  hands, 
Girt  with  his  consecrated  train. 
The  hallowed  servants  of  the  fime. 
Of  life*s  past  woes  the  fiiding  trace 
Hath  given  that  aged  patriarch's  face 
Expression  holy,  deep,  resign'd. 
The  calm  sublimity  of  mind. 
Years  o'er  his  snowy  head  have  pass'd, 
And  left  him  of  his  race  the  last, 
Alone  on  earth — yet  still  his  mien 
Is  bright  with  migesty  serene; 
Ajid  those  high  hopes,  whose  guiding  star 
Shines  from  th'  eternal  worlds  afiur, 
Have  with  that  light  illumed  his  eye 
Whose  fount  is  immortality. 
And  o'er  his  features  poured  a  ray 
Of  glory,  not  to  pass  away. 
He  seems  a  being  who  hath  known 
Conununion  with  his  Qod  alone. 
On  earth  by  nought  but  pity's  tie 
Detain'd  a  moment  from  on  high  I 
One  to  sublimer  worlds  allied. 
One  from  all  passion  purified. 
E'en  now  half  mingled  with  the  sky, 
And  all  prepared — oh  I  not  to  die — 
But,  like  the  prophet,  to  aspire, 
In  heaven's  triumphal  car  of  fire. 
He  speaks — and  from  the  throngs  around 
Is  heard  not  e'en  a  whispered  sound ; 
Awestruck  each  heart,  and  fix'd  each  glance, 
They  stand  as  in  a  spell-bound  trance : 
He  speaks — oh  I  who  can  hear  nor  own 
The  might  of  each  prevailing  tone  7 


"Chieftains  and  warriors  I  ye,  so  loi 
Aroused  to  strife  by  mutual  wrong, 
Whose  fierce  and  fiu^transmitted  hate 
Hath  made  your  country  desolate ; 
Now  by  the  love  ye  bear  her  name, 
^y  that  pure  spark  of  holy  flame 
On  freedom's  altar  brightly  burning. 
But,  once  extinguished,  ne'er  retumini 
Bj  all  your  hopes  of  bliss  to  come 
When  burst  the  bondage  of  the  tomb ; 
Bj  Him,  the  Qod  who  bade  us  live 
To  aid  each  other,  and  forgive — 
I  call  upon  ye  to  resign 
Tour  discords  at  your  country's  shrim 
Each  ancient  feud  in  peace  atone^ 
Wield  your  keen  swords  for  her  alone, 
And  swear  upon  the  cross,  to  cast 
Oblivion's  mantle  o'er  the  past  1" 

No  voice  replies.    The  holy  bands 
Advance  to  where  yon  chieftain  standi 
With  folded  arms,  and  brow  of  gloom 
O'erBhadoVd  by  his  floating  plume. 
To  him  they  lift  the  cross — in  vain : 
He  turns— oh  1  say  not  with  disdain. 
But  with  a  mien  of  hau^ty  grie^ 
That  seeks  not  e'en  from  heaven  reliei 
He  rends  his  robes— be  sternly  speaks 
Yet  tears  are  on  the  warrior^s  cheeks  :- 
**  Father  I  not  thus  the  wounds  may  c 
Inflicted  by  eternal  foes. 
Deem'st  thou  thy  mandate  can  e£GM» 
The  dread  volcano's  burning  trace  ? 
Or  bid  the  earthquake's  ravaged  scene 
Be  smiling  as  it  once  hath  been  1 
No  !  for  the  deeds  the  sword  hath  doi 
Foigivenees  is  not  lightly  won ; 
The  words  by  hatred  spoke  may  not 
Be  as  a  summer  breeze  forgot ! 
'Tis  vain — ^we  deem  the  war-feud's  rage 
A  portion  of  our  heritage. 
Leaders,  now  slumbering  with  their  £u 
Bequeath'd  us  that  tmdying  flame ; 
Hearts  that  have  long  been  still  and  a 
Yet  rule  us  from  their  silent  mould ; 
And  voices,  heard  on  earth  no  more. 
Speak  to  our  spirits  as  of  yore. 
Talk  not  of  mercy ! — blood  alone 
The  stain  of  bloodshed  may  atone ; 
Nought  else  can  pay  that  mighty  debt, 
The  dead  forbid  us  to  foiget** 

He  pauses.    From  the  patriarch's  br 
There  beams  more  lofty  grandeur  now 
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His  rererend  fonOf  his  aged  hand, 
AflBome  a  gosiare  of  oommand ; 
His  Toioe  is  awful,  and  his  eye 
FQTd  with  prophetic  mijeatj. 

''The  dead  !— and  deem'rt  thou  they  retain 
Aught  of  terrestrial  paonon's  stain  I 
Of  gaOt  incoxT^d  in  days  gone  by, 
An^t  but  the  fearful  penalty  ! 
And  aay'st  thou,  mortal  1  blood  alone 
For  deeds  of  slaughter  may  atone  1 
There  kaik  been  blood — by  Him  'twas  shed 
To  eipiate  erery  crime  who  bled ; 
Th'  thaoMng  God,  who  died  to  save, 
And  rose  in  victory  from  the  grave  ! 
And  by  that  stainlosH  offering  given 
Alike  for  all  on  earth  to  heaven; 
By  that  inevitable  hour 
When  death  shall  vanquish  pride  and  power. 
And  each  departing  pasnon's  force 
Concentnte  all  in  late  remorse ; 
And  by  the  day  when  doom  shall  be 
Pm^d  on  earth's  miUiomi^  and  on  thoe — 
Hie  doom  that  shall  not  be  repeal'd, 
Once  uttered,  and  for  ever  seal'd — 
I  summon  thee,  0  child  of  clay ! 
To  cast  thy  darker  thoughts  away. 
And  meet  thy  foes  in  peace  and  love. 
As  thou  wouldst  join  the  blest  above." 

Still  as  he  speaks,  unwonted  feeling 
Is  o'er  the  chieftain's  bosom  stealing. 
Oh,  not  in  vain  the  pleading  cries 
Of  nudous  thousands  round  >iiTn  rise ! 
He  yields :  devotion's  mingled  sense 
Of  fioth,  and  fear,  and  penitence. 
Parading  all  his  soul,  he  bows 
To  offisr  on  the  cross  his  vows. 
And  that  best  incense  to  the  skies, 
Eadi  evil  passion's  sacrifice. 

Then  tears  frx>m  warriors'  eyes  were  flowing, 
Hi^  hearts  with  soft  emotions  glowing ; 
Stem  foes  as  long-loved  brothers  greeting, 
And  ardent  throngs  in  transport  meeting; 
And  eager  footsteps  forward  pressing. 
And  iooents  loud  in  joyous  blessing ; 
And  when  their  first  wild  tumults  cease, 
A  thousand  voices  echo  "  Peace  t " 

Twilight's  dim  mist  hath  roll'd  away. 
And  the  rich  Orient  bums  with  day ; 
^W  as  to  greet  the  sunbeam's  birth, 
BiMi  the  choral  hymn  of  earth — 


Th'  exulting  strain  through  Genoa  swellin^^ 
Of  peace  and  holy  rapture  telling. 

Far  float  the  sounds  o'er  vale  and  steep, 
The  seaman  hears  them  on  the  deep — 
So  mellow'd  by  the  gale,  they  seem 
As  the  wild  music  of  a  dream. 
But  not  on  mortal  ear  alone 
Peals  the  triumphant  anthem's  tone ; 
For  beings  of  a  purer  sphere 
Bend  with  celestial  joy,  to  hear. 
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DE  LION. 

C"  Not  only  the  pl»M  of  Ridiard'k  oonflnement,"  (wben 
thrown  Into  prison  by  tht  Dote  of  Austria,)  **  if  wo  beUero 
the  litomiy  hJstoiy  of  the  times,  but  even  the  drcomstanoe 
of  his  captlYity,  was  careftiUy  oonoealed  by  his  vindictive 
enemies  ;  and  both  mig^t  have  remained  unknown  but  for 
the  grateftil  attachment  of  a  ProvMifal  bard,  or  minstrel, 
named  Blondd,  who  had  shared  that  |vinoe*s  friendship  and 
tasted  his  bounty.  Having  travelled  over  all  the  Enrqiwan 
continent  to  learn  the  destiny  of  his  bdoved  patron,  Blondel 
acddentally  got  inteUgenoe  of  a  certain  castle  In  Germany, 
where  a  prisoner  of  distinction  was  confined,  and  guarded 
with  great  vigilance.  Persunded  by  a  secret  impulse  that  this 
prisoner  was  the  King  of  En^and,  the  minstrel  repaired  to 
the  place ;  but  the  gates  of  the  castle  were  shut  against  him, 
and  iM  could  obtain  no  information  relative  to  the  name  or 
quality  of  the  unhappy  person  it  secured.  In  this  extremity, 
he  bethought  himself  of  an  expedient  for  making  the  dcrired 
discovery.  He  chanted,  with  a  loud  voice,  some  verses  of  a 
song  wliich  had  been  composed  partly  by  himself,  partly  by 
Richard  ;  and  to  his  unspeakable  Joy,  on  making  a  pause,  he 
heard  it  re-echoed  and  continued  by  the  royal  CKptirB.—i^HitL 
Troubadowrt.)  To  this  diMOvery  the  Eng^Ush  monardi  is 
aald  to  have  eventually  owed  his  release.** — See  Rvbbslx»*s 
Modem  Europe,  voL  L  p.  969. 

The  Troubadour  o*er  many  a  plain 

Hath  roam'd  unwearied,  but  in  vain. 

O'er  many  a  rugged  mountain-scene 

And  forest  wild  his  track  hath  been : 

Beneath  Calabria's  glowing  sky 

He  hath  sung  the  songs  of  chivaliy ; 

His  voice  hath  swell'd  on  the  Alpine  breeze. 

And  rung  through  the  snowy  Pyrenees ; 

From  Ebro's  banks  to  Danube's  wave, 

He  hath  sought  his  prince,  the  loved,  the  brave ; 

And  yet,  if  still  on  earth  thou  art^ 

Monarch  of  the  lion-heart ! 

The  fedthfiil  spirit,  which  distress 

But  heightens  to  devotedness. 

By  toil  and  trial  vanquish'd  not» 

Shall  guide  thy  minstrel  to  the  spot. 
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FbH  oft  thai  agog  m  itjt  gOM  by 

Htth  dxo'd  tb  MOB  of  doTibr : 

It  huh  iwcITd  o'er  Jodiba  iuumiUbim  k^ 

HcnsoD  !  thy  ccfaoM  haia  k^n'd  ila  tow ; 

On  the  Giot  Plain*  in  nattB  iaa%  nm^ 

TU  lav)«d  CioMte^  tata  «nai« ; 

TwM  bred  >r  tha  T  ioM  twrt,  rto  woa 

Hiapalm  in  tba  fifH  frf  itmVrti ; 

And  now  abr  o'er  (be  t 

FnblhaboldKninof 


TSE  TBocBumts-s  aoxo. 

«■  Xhina  hoar  ta  cotoav  *^  tba  itab  ii  aa^* 
Tbe  Soldan  cried  to  tha  captin  km^it, 

"  And  the  aoni  of  the  I^opbat  in  '>'"™g^  m  inat 
To  gaie  on  the  fcarfol  s^iL 

"  But  be  our  &ith  bj  thj  lipa  protBa^d, 

The  faith  of  Hecca'a  ihiin^ 
Cart  down  the  red-eroaa  that  matb  thy  raat, 

And  life  shall  jat  b«  thina.' 

"  I  haTB  Been  the  <low  of  mj  boBun'a  blood. 

And  pied  with  undaimted  eye ; 
I  hare  home  the  bright  croathmu^  fireaad  Boo^ 

And  think'at  thou  I  Cemr  to  die  I 

"  I  hare  stood  where  thoiuand^  by  Salem'a  toimt^ 

Hare  falt'n  for  the  name  Divine ; 
And  the  (uth  that  cheer'd  tkeir  clcsiDg  boon 

Shall  be  the  light  of  mina." 

"  Thua  wilt  thou  die  in  the  pride  of  heaUb, 
And  the  glow  of  youth's  freah  bloom  1 

Thou  art  ofier'd  life,  and  pomp,  and  weahh. 
Or  torture  and  the  torab." 

"t  hare  been vrhero  the  crown  of  lhonu«Hti*iiMd 

For  a  d  jing  Sariour'a  brow ; 
Se  Bpum'd  tbe  treaEureB  that  lure 
And  I  reject  them  now  ! " 
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rt  thoa  the  son  of  a  noble  line 

I  a  land  thai  is  fidr  and  hleefi 

[  doth  not  thy  spirit^  proud  captiye  !  pine 

gun  on  its  shores  to  rest  1 

line  own  u  the  choice  to  hail  once  more 
he  soQ  of  thy  Mher^s  birth, 
so  sleep,  when  thy  lingering  pangs  are  o'er, 
'oigotten  in  foreign  earth." 

b  !  &ir  are  the  yine-dad  hills  that  rise 
Q  the  ooontry  of  my  love ; 
.  yet,  though  cloudless  my  native  skies, 
liae*s  a  brighter  dime  above  1 " 

e  bard  hath  paused — ^for  another  tone 
mds  with  the  music  of  his  own ; 
A  his  heart  beats  high  with  hope  again, 
I  a  weO-known  voice  prolongs  the  strain. 

ire  there  none  within  thy  &ther^s  hall, 
Fir  o'er  the  wide  blue  main, 
ooDg  Christian  I  left  to  deplore  thy  &11, 
With  sorrow  deep  and  vainT 

There  are  hearts  that  still,  through  all  the  past, 

Undumging  have  loved  me  well ; 
l>ere  are  eyes  whose  tears  were  streaming  &8t 

When  I  bade  my  home  fiireweU. 

Better  they  wept  o'er  the  warrior's  bier 
Than  th'  apostate's  living  stain ; 
here's  a  land  where  those  who  loved  when  here 
Shall  meet  to  love  again." 

Tb  he  1  thy  prince — ^long  sought,  long  lost, 

be  leader  of  the  red-cross  host ! 

iB  he  ! — to  none  thy  joy  betray, 

oong  Troubadour  1  away,  away  ! 

ny  to  the  island  of  the  brave, 

M  gem  on  the  bosom  of  the  wave ;  ^ 

POQse  the  sons  of  the  noble  soil 

)  win  their  Lion  ftom  the  toiL 

Dd  free  the  wassaH-cup  shall  flow, 

qght  in  eadi  hall  the  hterth  shall  glow ; 

be  festal  board  shall  be  richly  crown'd, 

lule  knigjbts  and  chieftains  revel  round, 

nd  a  thousand  harps  with  joy  shall  ring, 

Hmd  meny  England  hails  her  king. 

^  **  TUi  prackKU  stone  wt  in  the  seft."— /UcAard  //. 
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[**  La  ddkite  d«  Cknindin  n«  devoit  mefctra  one  tenne  nl 
k  MS  malhenn,  nl  anz  TanfaanoeBda  roi  (Charlet  d'  Ai\Joa.) 
L'amonr  da  people  poor  ThMtier  Mgltfane  dn  trdna  STOtt 
MmU  d'ona  manitoe  affrayanto ;  U  pooroit  oanaer  da  noa- 
vellM  r^Tohitlona,  li  Gonndln  damauroit  an  via ;  at  Chariaa, 
rarMant  m  d^fiaaoa  at  m  cmaat^  daa  fonnat  da  la  Jiutioa, 
reaotnt  da  &ira  p6ir  mr  r^cha&ad  la  dernlar  r^Jeton  da  la 
Bfalwn  da  Sonaba,  l*aniqoa  aspemnoa  da  wn  parCL  Un 
aaol  Jnga  ProTenfal  at  tajei  da  Cbarlaa,  dont  laa  historiena 
n'ont  paa  Touln  oonaarvar  la  nom,  om  TOtir  poor  la  mort, 
d'autreiM  ranfom^rant  dana  un  timida  at  conpabla  sDanea ; 
at  Chariei,  anr  llantoilM  da  oa  aaol  juga,  fit  prononoar,  par 
Robert  da  Bari,  protonotaira  da  rojauma,  la  aantanoa  da 
mcni  contza  Conradin  at  toaa  Ma  compagnona.  Catta  aan- 
tanoa  fiit  oommaniqnda  k  Ck>niadin,  oonima  il  joaoit  anz 
<(cfaacB ;  on  Inl  lalaaa  pan  da  tamfia  poor  aa  preparer  k 
aon  ax^cation,  at  la  96  d'Octobre  U  ftit  conduit,  avac  tooa 
aaa  amia,  aur  la  Place  dti  IfarchA  da  Naplaa,  la  long  da 
rivaga  da  la  mer.  Cbarlaa  ^it  pr^aant,  aTae  touta  aa  oour, 
et  una  foola  faim^nf  antouroit  la  roi  vainquaur  at  la  rol 
oondamn^.  Conradin  dtolt  antra  W  maina  daa  bonnaanz ; 
fl  d^tacba  Ini-mtaia  aon  mantaau,  at  a'^tant  mis  k  ganoaz 
pour  prlar,  fii  aa  rdara  an  a'toiant :  *  Ob,  ma  mtoa,  qualla 
profonda  douleur  ta  caoaara  la  nonvaUa  qu'on  ta  to  portar 
damoi  I'  Puiafii toamalaayeuzaurlafoulaquirantouroit; 
il  vit  laa  larmaa,  Q  antondit  laa  aanj^otada  aon  panpla ;  alora, 
d^taehant  aon  gant,  il  Jata  au  milieu  da  aaa  ai^ata  oa  gaga 
d'un  combat  da  vangaanca,  at  rendit  aa  teto  an  bonrraan. 
Aprte  lui,  aur  la  mtaia  ^ehafiuid,  Cbarlaa  fit  tiancbar  la 
t^to  an  Due  d'Autridia,  anx  Comtaa  Oualftnuio  at  Barto- 
lommao  Lancia,  at  anz  Comtoa  Oarard  et  GalTsno  Dono- 
ratioo  da  Piaa.  Par  un  mflnemant  da  cruaut^,  Cbariaa  voulut 
que  la  pramier,  flia  du  a^cond,  pr^cMit  aon  pira,  et  mourftt 
entee  aaa  bras.  Laa  cadavres,  d'aprte  aaa  ordrea,  ftnaat 
exclus  d*ana  terra  aainto,  at  inhum^  aans  pompa  aur  le  rivaga 
da  la  mer.  Cbarlaa  IL  cepandant  fit  dana  la  mite  bAtir  aor 
le  m£me  lieu  une  ^liaa  de  Carmelitea,  oomme  pour  ^ipaiaar 
oea  ombrea  irritdaa."— SiaicoNOi'a  R/ptAUquet  lUUiinnet.'} 

No  doud  to  dim  the  splendour  of  the  day 
Which  breaks  o'er  Naples  and  her  lovely  bay. 
And  lights  that  brilliant  sea  and  magic  shore 
With  every  tint  that  charm'd  the  great  of  yore — 
Th'  imperial  ones  of  earth,  who  proudly  bade 
Their  marble  domes  e'en  ocean  s  realm  invade. 
That  race  is  gone — ^but  glorious  Nature  here 
MftintftinR  tmchanged  her  own  sublime  career, 
And  bids  these  regions  of  the  sim  display 
Bright  hues,  surviving  empires  pascf d  away. 

The  beam  of  heaven  expands — itskindling  smile 
Reveals  each  charm  of  many  a  &iry  isle. 
Whose  image  floats,  in  softer  coloming  drest, 
With  all  its  rocks  and  vines,  on  ocean's  breast 
Misenum's  cape  hath  caught  the  vivid  ray. 
On  Roman  streamers  there  no  more  to  play ; 
Still,  as  of  old,  unalterably  bright, 
Lovely  it  sleeps  on  Posilippo's  height, 
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With  all  Italia's  sunshine  to  illume 
The  ilex  canopy  of  Virgil's  tomb. 
Campania's  plains  rejoice  in  light,  and  spread 
Their  gay  luxuriance  o'er  the  mighty  dead ; 
Fair  glittering  to  thine  own  transparent  skies, 
Thy  palaces,  exulting  Naples  !  rise ; 
While  far  on  high  Vesuvius  rears  his  peak, 
FurroVd  and  dark  with  many  a  lava  streak. 

Oh,  ye  bright  shores  of  Circe  and  the  Muse  ! 
Rich  with  all  nature's  and  all  fiction's  hues. 
Who  shall  explore  your  regions,  and  declare 
The  poet  err^d  to  paint  Elysium  there  ? 
Call  up  his  spirit,  wanderer  !  bid  him  guide 
Thy  steps  those  syren-haunted  seas  beside ; 
And  all  the  scene  a  lovelier  light  shall  wear. 
And  spells  more  potent  shall  pervade  the  air. 
What  though  his  dust  be  scatter'd,  and  his  urn 
Long  from  its  sanctuary  of  slumber  tom,^ 
Still  dwell  the  beings  of  his  verse  around. 
Hovering  in  beauty  o'er  th'  enchanted  ground ; 
His  lays  are  murmui'd  in  each  breeze  that  roves 
Soft  o'er  the  sunny  waves  and  orange-groves ; 
His  memory's  charm  is  spread  o'er  shore  and  sea, 
The  soul,  the  genius  of  Parthenope ; 
Shedding  o'er  myrtle  shade  and  vine-clad  hill 
The  purple  radiance  of  Elysium  stilL 

Tet  that  fisdr  soil  and  calm  resplendent  sky 
Have  witnees'd  many  a  dark  reality. 
Oft  o'er  those  bright  blue  seas  the  gale  hath  borne 
The  sighs  of  exUes  never  to  return.' 
There  with  the  whisper  of  Campania's  gale 
Hath  mingled  oft  affection's  funeral  wail, 
Mourning  for  buried  heroes — while  to  her 
That  glowing  land  was  but  their  sepulchre.' 
And  there,  of  old,  the  dread  mysterious  moan 
Swell'd  ftom  strange  voices  of  no  mortal  tone ; 
And  that  wild  trumpet,  whose  unearthly  note 
Was  heard  at  midnight  o'er  the  hills  to  float 

1  The  urn  nippoMd  to  have  oontelned  the  aabas  of  Yii^ 
hM  lonf  dnM  bMn  kwt 

*  Many  Romans  of  exalted  rank  were  formerly  banished  to 
some  of  the  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast 
of  Italy.  JaUa,  the  danghtir  of  Augustas,  was  confined  many 
years  in  the  Isle  of  Pandataria,  and  her  daugfiter  Agripfrfna, 
the  widow  of  (Hrmanicns,  aftorwards  died  in  exile  on  the 
same  desolate  spot. 

*  '*  Qoelques  souTenirs  du  ccmr,  qoelques  noms  de  tonmes, 
r^dament  anssi  tos  pleurs.  C'eet  k  Mis^ne,  dans  le  Heu 
mtaie  ot  noos  sommes,  que  la  Teuve  de  Pomp^  Com^Ue 
consenra  Jasqu'4  la  mort  son  noble  deuIL  Agrippine  pleura 
long-tempe  Germanicus  sur  oes  bords:  nn  Jour,  le  mtaie 
assassin  qui  lui  ravit  son  ^poox  U  troura  digne  de  le  niiTre. 
Llle  de  NIsida  fiit  ttooin  des  adieux  de  Brutus  et  de  Poreie.** 
—Madame  ds  Stail,  Corinne, 


Around  the  spot  where  Agrippina  died. 
Denouncing  vengeance  on  the  matriddo.^ 

F&ss'd  are  those  agee — ^yet  another  crime. 
Another  woe,  must  stain  th'  Elysian  dime. 
There  stands  a  scaffold  on  the  sunny  shore — 
It  must  be  crimson'd  ere  the  day  is  o'er  1 
There  is  a  throne  in  regal  pomp  array'd, — 
A  scene  of  death  from  thence  must  be  survey'd. 
Mark'd'y e  the  rushing  throngs  1 — each  mien  is  psk; 
Each  hurried  glance  reveals  a  fearful  tale : 
But  the  deep  workings  of  th'  indignant  breast^ 
Wrath,  hatred,  pity,  must  be  all  suppreas'd; 
The  burning  tear  awhile  must  check  its  oourse, 
Th*  avenging  thought  concentrate  all  its  force ; 
For  tyranny  is  near,  and  will  not  brook 
Aught  but  submission  in  each  guarded  look. 

Qirt  with  his  fierce  Proven9als,  and  with  mien 
Austere  in  triimiph,  gazing  on  the  scene,' 
And  in  his  eye  a  keen  suspidous  glance 
Of  jealous  pride  and  restless  vigilance. 
Behold  the  conqueror !    Vainly  in  his  &ce 
Of  gentler  feeling  hope  would  seek  a  trace ; 
Cold,  proud,  severe,  the  spirit  whidi  hath  lent 
Its  haughty  stamp  to  each  dark  lineament : 
And  pleading  mercy,  in  the  stemncfls  there. 
May  read  at  once  her  sentence — to  despair ! 

But  thou,  fair  boy !  the  beautiful,  the  braver 
Thus  passing  from  the  dtingeon  to  the  grave, 
While  all  is  yet  around  thee  which  can  give 
A  charm  to  earth,  and  make  it  bliss  to  live; 
Thou  on  whose  form  hath  dwelt  a  mother's  eye^ 
Till  the  deep  love  that  not  with  thee  shall  die 
Hath  grown  too  full  for  utterance — Can  it  be  I 
And  is  this  pomp  of  death  prepared  for  tikee  t 

«  The  sight  of  that  coast,  and  those  shores  when  theotei 
had  been  perpetrated,  filled  Nero  with  oonttnnal  honon; 
besides,  there  were  some  n^o  imagined  they  beard  bonid 
shrieks  and  cries  from  Agrippina*s  tomb,  and  a  moomftd 
sound  of  trumpets  frran  the  neighbouring  difb  and  hlDk 
Nero,  therefore,  fiylng  from  such  tragical  eoenw,  witbdiev 
to  Naples— See  Ancimt  UtUvenal  Hittofj. 

•  **  Ce  Charles,**  dit  GioTanni  YiUani,"  tat  «ge  e*  pradeet 
dans  les  conseils,  preux  dans  lee  armes,  Apn  et  forte  ndoulA 
de  tous  les  rois  du  monde,  "wgnanime  et  de  haotee  pemf^ 
qui  r^galoient  aux  plus  grandee  entrsprises;  in  Atmnlable  dans 
I'^verrit^,  ferme  et  fld^dans  tontes  sss  pinmueeiie,  pariant 
peu  et  agissant  beaucoup,  rd  riant  pntqmJtamU,  dteent 
comme  un  religieax,  wSii  catholiqne.  Apse  k  rendre  Jostioet 
fdroce  dans  sss  regards.  8a  taille  ^it  grande  et  o«rv«iiBe, 
sa  couleur  oliyitre,  son  nes  fort  grand,  n  paroissoit  plus  frit 
qu'aucun  autre  chevalier  pour  la  nu^est^  royale.  D  n«  dor- 
molt  presque  p(rfnt  Jamais  Q  ne  prit  de  pkisir  aux  ^^t*^^ 
aux  troubadours,  et  aux  gens  de  cour.**— SrsMOHDi,  JK^i^- 
liquu  Itatierutei,  rol.  ili. 
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royal  Comadinl  who  shouldst  have  known 
B  yet  the  sunny  smile  alone  I 
.0  can  view  thee,  in  the  pride  and  bloom 
1,  array'd  so  richly  for  the  tomb, 
'i,  deep  swelling  in  his  inmost  soul, 
18  tyranny  may  ne'er  control  1 
ictim  1  to  Ambition's  altar  led,        [shed, 
with  all  flowers  that  heaven  on  earth  can 
9m  th'  oppressor  towering  in  his  pride, 
>e  for  mercy — ^if  to  thee  denied  ? 
,  dead  silence  on  the  breathless  throng, 
ence  all  the  peopled  shore  along, 
le  captive  moves — ^the  only  sound, 
I  that  calm  so  fearfully  profotind, 
,  sweet  murmur  of  the  rippling  wave, 
t  glides,  the  smiling  shore  to  lave ; 
Q  that  shore,  his  own  fi&ir  heritage, 
thful  martyr  to  a  tyrant's  rage 
tg  to  his  fftte :  the  eyes  are  dim        [him. 
jBze,  through  tears  that  dare  not  flow,  on 
Dts  the  scajQfold — doth  his  footstep  Ml'i 
I  Up  quiverl  doth  his  cheek  turn  pale  1 
Day  be  forgiven  him  if  a  thought 
that  world,  for  him  with  beauty  fraught, 
le  hopes  that  promised  gloxys  meed, 
th'  affections  that  with  him  shall  bleed ! 
t  life's  young  dayspring,  while  the  rose 
9od  on  his  cheek  yet  freshly  glows, 
aan  fear  convulse  his  parting  breath, 
ink  from  all  the  bitterness  of  death  ! 

3  I  the  spirit  of  his  royal  race 

htly  on  his  brow :  that  youthful  face 

ith  heroic  beauty,  and  his  eye 

ent  with  injured  majesty. 

Lb — ^but  not  to  man ;  his  heart  shall  own 

jp  submission  to  his  Qod  alone  I 

}  can  tell  with  what  sustaining  power 

d  may  visit  him  in  &te's  dread  hour  1 

I  still  voice,  which  answers  every  moan, 

)k  of  hope — when  hope  on  earth  is  gone ! 

oleum  pause  is  o'er — the  youth  hath  given 
loe  of  parting  love  to  earth  and  heaven : 
rejoices  in  th'  unclouded  sky, 
iround  him  glows — and  he  must  diel 
Bt  his  people,  undismay'd,  he  throws 
)  of  vengeance  for  a  thousand  woes ; 
ce  that,  like  their  own  volcano's  fire, 
rp  suppress'd  a  while — ^but  not  expire. 
er  image  rises  o'er  his  breast, 
i  regret,  and  all  shall  be  at  rest ! 
or  thee,  my  mother  !  who  shall  bear 
lad  heart  the  tidings  of  despair. 


When  thy  lost  child  is  gone  T — that  thought  can 

thrill 
His  soul  with  pangs  one  moment  more  shall  still. 
The  lifted  axe  is  glittering  in  the  sun — 
It  fsdls — ^the  race  of  Conradin  is  run  ! 
Yet,  from  the  blood  which  flows  that  shore  to  stain, 
A  voice  shall  cry  to  heaven — and  not  in  vain  I 
Qaze  thou,  triumphant  from  thy  gorgeous  throne, 
In  proud  supremacy  of  guilt  alone, 
Charles  of  Ai^ou ! — ^but  that  dread  voice  shall  be 
A  fearful  summoner  e'en  yet  to  thee  ! 

The  scene  of  death  is  closed — the  throngs  depart, 
A  deep  stem  lesson  graved  on  every  heart 
No  pomp,  no  funeral  rites,  no  streaming  eyes. 
High-minded  boy  1  may  grace  thine  obsequies. 
0  vainly  royal  and  beloved !  thy  grave, 
Unsanctified,  is  bathed  by  ocean's  vrave ; 
Mark'd  by  no  stone,  a  rude,  neglected  spot^ 
Unhonour'd,  unadom'd — ^but  tmforgot; 
For  thy  deep  wrongs  in  tameless  hearts  shall  live, 
Now  mutely  suffering — ^never  to  foigive  ! 

The  sunset  fades  from  pmple  heavens  away — 
A  bark  hath  anchored  in  the  unruffled  bay : 
Thence  on  the  beach  descends  a  female  form,^ 
Her  mien  with  hope  and  tearful  transport  warm ; 
But  life  hath  left  sad  traces  on  her  cheek. 
And  her  soft  eyes  a  chasten'd  heart  bespeak. 
Inured  to  woes — ^yet  what  were  all  the  past  I 
She  sank  not  feebly  'neath  affliction's  blast,     [tell 
While  one  bright  hope  remain'd — who  now  shall 
Th*  uncrown'd,  the  widow'd,  how  her  loved  one 

felll 
To  clasp  her  child,  to  ransom  and  to  save, 
The  mother  came — and  she  hath  found  his  grave! 
And  by  that  grave,  tnmsfix'd  in  speechless  grief. 
Whose  deathlike  trance  denies  a  tear's  relief, 
Awhile  she  kneels — till  roused  at  length  to  know. 
To  feel  the  might,  the  fulness  of  her  woe. 
On  the  still  air  a  voice  of  anguish  wild, 
A  mother  s  cry  is  heard — "  My  Conradin  !  my 

child!" 


1  **  The  Carmine  (at  Naples)  calls  to  mind  the  bloody 
catastrophe  of  those  royal  youths,  Conradin  and  Frederick  of 
Austria,  butchered  before  its  door.  Whenever  I  traversed 
that  square,  my  heart  yearned  at  the  idea  of  their  premature 
fSftte,  and  at  the  deep  distress  of  Conradin's  mother,  who, 
landing  on  the  beach  with  her  son's  ransom,  found  only  a 
lifeless  trunk  to  redeem  from  the  fSetngs  of  his  barbarous  con- 
queror.**—Swinburmje'b  Travels  in  the  Two  Sieiliet. 

JEXTILACTS   FROM  COTTTKHPOItARY  RBVIBW8. 

QuarfeWy  iZevthr.— *'  *  Tales  and  Historic  Scenes'  is  a  coIlec« 
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tton,  u  the  titia  imporU,  of  namtire  poems.  Perhaps  It  wm 
not  on  conddsntion  that  Mrs  Hemans  passed  from  a  poem 
of  pietoie-drawing  and  reflection  to  the  writing  of  tales ;  hut 
if  WB  were  to  pteseribe  to  a  young  poet  his  course  of  piactioe, 
this  would  certainly  be  onradTioe.  Thehiznrianoeofayoung 
bacy  deUfl^ts  in  deecription,  and  the  quickness  and  inexpe- 
rience of  the  same  age,  tn  passing  jndgments,-^n  the  one 
richness,  in  the  other  anttthesls  and  effect,  are  too  often  more 
sought  after  than  truth:  the  poem  is  written  rapidly,  and 
oorreetness  but  little  attended  to.  But  in  narration  mme 
care  must  be  talcen :  if  tiie  tale  be  fictitious,  the  conception 
and  sustainment  of  the  characters,  the  diqrasition  of  the 
£scts,  the  relief  of  the  soberw  parts  by  description,  reflection, 
or  dialogue,  finm  so  many  useful  studies  for  a  growing  artist 
If  the  tale  be  borrowed  from  histoiy,  a  more  delicate  task  is 
added  to  those  Just  mentioned,  in  determining  how  fiar  it  may 
be  necessary,  or  safe,  to  InterweaTe  the  ornaments  of  Action 
with  the  groundworic  of  truth,  and  in  skiliully  performing 
that  difficult  task.  In  both  cases,  the  mind  is  compelled  to 
make  a  more  sustained  effort,  and  acquires  thereby  greater 
vigour,  and  a  more  practical  readiness  in  the  detail  of  the  art 
**  The  principal  poem  in  this  Tohmie  is  Ihe  Abencerrsge. 
It  commemorates  the  capture  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  and 
IsabeUa,  and  attributes  It,  in  great  measure,  to  the  rerenge 
of  Hamet,  diief  of  the  Abencerragee,  iriio  had  been  induced 
to  turn  his  arms  against  his  countrymen  the  Moors,  in  order 
to  procure  the  ruin  of  their  Idng,  the  mnrdersr  of  his  &ther 
and  brothers.  During  the  siege  he  makee  his  way  by  night 
to  the  bower  of  Zayda,  his  bek>Ted,  the  daughter  of  a  rival 
and  hated  fkmHy.  Her  duraeter  is  veiy  finely  drawn ;  and 
she  repeb  with  firmness  all  the  solicitations  and  prayers  of 
the  traitor  to  his  country.  The  following  lines  form  part  of 
their  dialogue,— they  are  qiirited  and  pathetic,  but  ^erfsctly 
fkee  fhnn  exaggeration, — 

'Ohi  wMrtthoaiCinwbaloii«Iftmdljdaein'd,'"«te. 

Edinburgh  McnOdy  JZevinsi— **  The  more  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs  Hemans  as  a  poet,  the  more  we  are  de- 
lighted with  her  productions,  and  astonished  by  her  powers. 
She  will,  she  must,  take  her  place  among  eminent  poets.    If 


f 


she  has  a  rival  of  her  own  sex,  H  is  Joanna  Bainia ;  but, 
compared  wltii  the  Uvfaig  maaiUrt  of  the  lyre,  sha  k  antllied 
to  a  very  hi|^  distinction.  .... 

*'  Mrs  Hemans  manifests.  In  her  own  fine  hnagtnation,  a 
iimd  which  Is  less  supported  by  kan  than  the  iseaith  of  wemm 
very  eminent  poets  whom  we  could  name^  Wa  think  II  iaa- 
possible  that  she  can  write  hy  meramle,  mow  than  oaewdH. 
If  she  did,  her  poetiy  wouki  kee  aO  its  dttnaa.  It  k  hf 
inqtiiatkn— as  ttk  poetically  calkd— by  a  fine  tacftof^yM- 
pathy,  a  vivadty  and  fertility  of  fanaginatlan,  that  she  poart 
forth  her  enchanting  song  and  *bttihk  her  kAj  ttvasa.' 
The  judickos  propriety  wherewith  she  beslova  on  aadi 
element  of  her  oompodtion  ito  due  share  of  fiuicj  aad  ef 
feeling,  much  incrsasss  our  rsqwct  ftr  her  powws.  'Wlfli 
an  exquisite  airiness  and  qrfrit,  with  an  imatsnr  wtieh  mtHm 
sparkles,  are  touched  her  lighter  deUneatknsi  irfth  a  ifeh 
and  flawing  pencil,  her  deeoriptkne  of  vlslhla  aalBa:  a 
sublime  ekquence  k  the  charm  of  her  eeottanesito  of  asaf* 
nanimlty ;  whik  she  melk  into  laiiikrnass  with  a  fnoa  In 
whkh  she  has  few  equals. 

**  It  appsars  to  us  that  Mrs  Hemaoe  haa  ylaUod  her  own 
to  the  public  taste  in  conveying  her  poetiy  hi  tha  vehkb  ef 


tie 
of 

the 


GtmstoNe'f  Magagint.—**  The  Abencemce  k  a 
the  scene  of  which  k  i^ypropriately  kid  la  a  moal 
period,  and  tn  the  country  of  all  othen  hi  whkh  the 
romance  was  most  powsrfkil,  and  lingered 
kingdom  of  Granada,  where  the  power  of  the  Moon  waa 
established,  and  had  the  gieatest  continnaaea    •    .    . 
The  leading  evenk  of  the  nairativa  are  strktiyhkicitfcal, 
with  thsee  the  fete  and  soflisrings  of  the  imftirUinata  kvsn 
are  very  naturaDy  interwoven.    Hie  beanlj  of  tha 
tions  here  k  exqultite.    ...... 

among  the  many  fine  passages  we  are  tenyted  to  aateaet 
The  Abenoerrage. 

**  If  any  reader  considers  our  stiktuies  tedkos,  and  oar 
extracts  profhse,  our  best  apology  k,  that  the  Inzniy  of  dokg 
Justice  to  eo  much  genuine  talent,  adorning  eo  much  prinrk 
worth,  does  not  often  occur  to  tempt  as  to  an  axeees  of 
nature.** 
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*'  tear  relsoa,  qvllt  praniMBi  pov  gvld*,  ae 
oa  lit  tombMBk  an  alant  le  BaUgfcm  dtrlMuieBk  ploa 


Toaloir  pM  erolTC  dM 


iMTMprtt  gn«  dsi  eoqlMtnrM  tk 
qa«  laa  twUm  doai  k 
aiftam  InoomprcbaulblM,  lit  MdTMii  Ymo»  aprw  I'Mira  dlBOompiahMHttilH 


Iki 


Whsn  the  young  Eagle,  with  exultmg  eye, 
Has  leam'd  to  dare  Ihe  splendour  of  the  sky, 

^  "  The  poem  of  The  Boeptk,  published  in  18S0,  waa  one 
in  which  her  revered  frknd*  took  a  peculiar  hiterest  It 
had  been  her  original  wish  to  dedicate  It  to  hfan,  but  he 
declined  the  tribute,  thinking  it  might  be  more  advantageous 
to  her  to  pay  thk  compUment  to  Mr  Qiflbrd,  with  whom  she 
was  at  that  time  in  firequent  correspondence,  and  who  entered 
*  Dr  Lwanoora,  Bliliop  offlk  Anph. 


And  leave  the  Alps  beneath  him  in  his  ooune^ 
To  bathe  his  crest  in  mom's  empyreal  sooioe; 


very  warmly  into  her  Uteraiy  undertakings,  «Ws<iiselng 

with  the  kindness  of  an  old  friend,  and  desMng  her  to 

mand  ihmkly  whatever  asslstanoe  hk  advloe  or 

could  afford.    Mrs  Hemans,  in  the  ftret  instance, 

to  adopt  the  suggeetkm  regarding  the  altered  dedieatka;  M 

was  afterwards  deterred  Ihom  putttaig  it  Into  aaeoatka,  by  a 
fbarthat  It  might  be  cuustriied  Into  a  mancsnvre  to  ptopHlsk 
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Win  hifl  free  win^  from  that  mijestio  height, 
Deaoend  to  follow  aome  wild  meteor^s  lights 
Whidi  ftr  below,  with  evaneeoeiit  fire. 
Shines  to  defaide  end  danlee  to  expire? 
Ko !  rtiU  throu^  doodehe  wins  his  upward  way. 
And  pfondly  daime  his  heritage  of  day ! 
—And  ihan  the  spirit,  on  whose  ardent  gaze 
The  day^ring  from  on  high  hath  pour'd  its  blaze, 
Tom  from  that  pure  eflfblgence  to  the  beam 
Of  aartii-boni  li^^t  that  sheds  a  treadierous  gleam, 
Unang  the  wanderer  from  the  star  of  fiiith 
To  the  deep  Talley  of  the  shades  of  deathi 
Whathrig^t  ezdiange,  what  treasure  shall  be  given. 
For  the  ha^jti  birthright  of  its  hope  in  heavenl 
If  kst  the  gem  which  empires  could  not  buy. 
What  yet  remains  1 — a  dark  eternity  I 


I 


I 


Is  evih  still  Eden  1 — ^might  a  seraph  guest 
Skill  midst  ita  dioaen  bowers  delighted  resti 
Iiill  10  doodleas  and  so  calm  bdow, 
Wenek  no  fiuier  scenes  than  l^e  can  showl 
Tliat  the  cold  Sceptic^  in  his  pride  elate, 
Bqeeti  the  promise  of  a  brighter  state, 
Aad  IsBfea  the  rock  no  tempest  shall  displace, 
fo  ntr  hiB  dwdling  on  the  quicksand  s  base  1 

VoCiiy  of  doubt  t  then  join  the  festal  throng, 
M  m  the  sunbeam,  listen  to  the  song, 
Sjpnad  the  rich  board,  and  fill  the  wine-cup  high. 
And  bind  the  wreath  ere  yet  the  roses  die  I 

Ai  good  gncet  of  the  Quarterly  Review  t  and  firom  the 
'Slteil  apfiroMh  to  any  such  mode  of  propitUtion,  her 
■Hilfvt  BAtare  racoiled  with  afanoet  fiutidioua  delicacy."— 

"Dae  of  Hie  Ibii  notioee  of  The  Sceptic  anMaied  in  the 

£IWi«yft  MomOUy  MagatUu:  and  there  is  aomething  in 

hkae  ao  hr  more  valuable  than  ordinary  praise,  and  at  the 

■Bsttaeio  prophetie  of  the  happy  influence  her  writings 

*e»oiie  day  to  ezerdse,  that  the  introduction  of  the  con- 

fmm  pangraph  may  not  be  onwdcome  to  the  readers  of 

iMi  little  nwmnrial      After  quoting  from  the  poem,  the 

>i*inw  Ham  proceeds, — *  These  extracts  must,  we  think, 

<imy  to  eveiT  reader  a  &T0uxable  impression  of  the  talents 

^fthsksathor,  and  of  the  admirable  purposes  to  which  her 

M|k|ttB  are  directed.    It  is  the  great  defect,  as  we  imagine, 

^loae  of  the  most  pc^nlar  writers  of  the  day,  that  they  are 

itty  attentire  to  the  m<»al  dignity  of  their  per- 

;  It  is  the  deep,  and  will  be  the  lasting  reproach  of 

in  this  point  of  view  they  lutre  wantonly  sought 

1*4  wsHsed  the  most  profound  literary  abasement.    With 

^praaiee  of  talents  not  infiBrior  to  any,  and  fisr  supoior  to 

■>aof  theoSf  the  author  before  ns  is  not  only  free  ttom  every 

^iln,tat  biesthes  aD  morel  beauty  and  loveliness;  and  it 

^  bt  a  BemoraMe  ocdnddence  if  the  era  of  a  woman'k  sway 

!■  Hkntoe  shall  become  coeval  with  the  return  of  its  moral 

Nly  lad  elevatiou.*     From  suffrages  euch  as  these,  Mrs 

dsrfved  not  mer^  present  gratification,  but  en- 

aad  rhenr  for  her  onward  course.    It  was  still 

iohsr  to  reeoftvB  the  aasmaoces,  with  which  it  often 


Tie  well — thine  eye  is  yet  undimm'd  by  time. 
And  thy  heart  bounds,  exulting  in  its  prime ; 
Smile  then  unmoved  at  Wisdom's  warning  voice. 
And  in  the  gloiy  of  thy  strength  rejoice  1 

But  life  hath  sterner  tasks;  e'en  youth's  brief 

hours 
Survive  the  beauty  of  their  loveliest  flowers ; 
The  founts  of  joy,  where  pilgrims  rest  from  toil. 
Are  few  and  distant  on  the  desert  soil ; 
Thesoul's  pure  flame  the  breath  of  stormsmust  &u. 
And  pain  and  sorrow  claim  their  nursling — ^Man ! 
Earth's  noblest  sons  the  bitter  cup  have  shared — 
Proud  child  of  reason  I  how  art  thfm  prepared  ? 
When  years,  with  silent  might,  thy  frame  have 

bow'd. 
And  o'er  thy  spirit  cast  their  wintry  doud. 
Will  Memory  soothe  thee  on  thy  bed  of  pain 
With  the  bright  images  of  pleasure's  train  1 

Yes  !  as  the  sight  of  some  &rdistant  shore. 
Whose  well-known  scenes  his  foot  shall  tread  no 

more, 
Would  cheer  the  seaman,  by  the  eddying  wave 
Drawn,  vainly  struggling,  to  th'  unj&thom'd  grave  t 
Shall  Hope,  the  faithful  cherub,  hear  thy  call. 
She  who,  like  heaven's  own  sunbeam,  smiles  for  alii 
Will  the  speak  comfort  1 — Thou  hast  shorn  her 

plume, 
That  might  have  raised  thee  fax  above  the  tomb, 

fen  to  her  lot  to  be  blessed,  of  having,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
talents  intrusted  to  her,  administered  bahn  to  the  feelinga  of 
the  sorrowful,  or  taught  the  deqwnding  where  to  look  for 
comfort  In  a  letter  written  at  this  time  to  a  valued  friend, 
recently  visited  by  one  of  the  heaviest  of  human  calamities — 
the  loss  of  an  exemplary  mother — she  thus  describes  ha  own 
appreciation  of  such  heart-tributes:  —  'It  is  inexpressibly 
gratifying  to  me  to  know,  that  you  shouki  find  any  thing  I 
have  written  at  all  adapted  to  your  present  feelings,  and  that 
The  Sceptic  should  have  been  one  of  the  last  books  upon 
which  the  eyee,  now  opened  upon  brighter  scenes,  were  cast 
Perhaps,  when  your  mind  is  sufficiently  composed,  you  will 
inform  me  which  were  the  passages  distinguished  by  the 
approbation  of  that  pure  and  pkms  mind :  they  will  be  for 
more  highly  valued  by  me  than  any  thing  I  have  ever 
written.'— ibid.  pp.  334^ 

**  It  is  pleasing  to  record  the  following  tribute  from  Mrs 
Hannah  More,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  had  sent  her  a  copy 
of  The  Sceptic  '  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  gratification  of 
saying,  that  I  entertain  a  voy  high  opinion  of  Bfrs  Hemans's 
superior  genius  and  refined  taste.  I  rank  her,  as  a  poet, 
very  high,  and  I  have  seen  no  work  on  the  subject  of  her 
Modem  Oreeoe  which  evinces  more  Just  views,  or  more 
delicate  perceptions  of  the  fine  and  the  beautifuL  I  am  ^bd 
she  has  employed  her  powerful  pen,  in  this  new  instance, 
on  a  subject  so  worthy  of  it ;  and,  anticipating  the  future 
by  the  past,  I  promise  myself  no  small  pleasure  in  the  per- 
usal, and  trust  it  will  not  only  confer  pleasure,  but  benefit'  ** 
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And  hush'd  the  only  voice  whoso  angel  tone 
Soothes  when  all  melodies  of  joy  are  flown  ! 

For  she  was  bom  beyond  the  stars  to  soar, 
And  kindling  at  the  source  of  life,  adore ; 
Thou  couldst  not,  mortal  1  rivet  to  the  earth 
Her  eye,  whose  beam  is  of  celestial  birth ; 
She  dwells  with  those  who  leave  her  pinion  free, 
And  sheds  the  dews  of  heaven  on  all  but  thee. 

Yet  few  there  are  so  lonely,  so  bereft> 
But  some  true  heart,  that  beats  to  theirs,  is  left ; 
And,  haply,  one  whose  strong  affection  s  power 
Unchanged  may  triumph  through  misfortune  s 

hour, 
Still  with  fond  care  supports  thy  languid  head. 
And  keeps  unwearied  vigils  by  thy  bod. 

But  thou  whose  thoughts  have  no  blest  home 

above. 
Captive  of  earth  !  and  canst  thou  dare  to  lovet 
To  nurse  such  feeUngs  as  delight  to  rest 
Within  that  hallow'd  shrine — a  parent's  breast> 
To  fix  each  hope,  concentrate  every  tie, 
On  one  frail  idol — destined  but  to  die ; 
Yet  mock  the  Mth  that  points  to  worlds  of  light, 
Where  severed  souls,  made  perfect,  re-unite  1 
Then  tremble  !  ding  to  every  passing  joy. 
Twined  with  the  life  a  moment  may  destroy  ! 
If  there  be  sorrow  in  a  parting  tear. 
Still  let  "for  ever  "  vibrate  on  thine  ear  ! 
If  some  bright  hour  on  rapture's  wing  hath  flown, 
Find  more  than  anguish  in  the  thought — 'tis 

gone! 

Qo  !  to  a  voice  such  magic  influence  give, 
Thou  canst  not  lose  its  melody,  and  live ; 
And  make  an  eye  the  lode-star  of  thy  soul. 
And  let  a  glance  the  springs  of  thought  control ; 
Qaze  on  a  mortal  form  with  fond  delight. 
Till  the  fair  vision  mingles  with  thy  sight ; 
There  seek  thy  blessings,  there  repose  thy  trust, 
Lean  on  the  willow,  idolise  the  dust ! 
Then,  when  thy  treasure  best  repays  thy  care. 
Think  on  that  dread  **for  ever  " — and  despair ! 

And  oh !  no  strange, unwontedstorm  there  needs 
To  wreck  at  once  thy  fragile  bA  of  reeds. 
Watch  well  its  course — explore  with  anxious  eye 
Each  little  cloud  that  floats  along  the  sky : 
Is  the  blue  canopy  serenely  fair  1 
Yet  may  the  thunderbolt  unseen  be  there. 
And  the  bark  sink  when  peace  and  sunshine  sleep 
On  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  waveless  deep  ! 


Yes !  ere  a  sound,  a  sign,  announce  thy  fiite^ 
May  the  blow  fiedl  which  makes  thee  desolate ! 
Not  always  heaven's  destroying  angel  sihioudB 
His  awful  form  in  tempests  and  in  doods ; 
He  fills  the  summer  air  with  latent  power. 
He  hides  his  venom  in  the  scented  flower. 
He  steals  upon  thee  in  the  zephyr's  breath. 
And  festal  garlands  veil  the  shafts  of  death ! 

Where  art  thou  then,  who  thus  didst  rasihly  cast 
Thine  all  upon  the  mercy  of  the  blasts 
And  vainly  hope  the  tree  of  life  to  find 
Booted  in  sands  that  flit  before  the  wind  1 
Is  not  that  earth  thy  spirit  loved  so  well. 
It  wish'd  not  in  a  brighter  sphere  to  dwell. 
Become  a  desert  now,  a  vale  of  gloom, 
O'ershadow'd  with  the  midnight  of  the  tombt 
Where  shalt  thou  turn  1    It  is  not  thine  to  raise 
To  yon  pure  heaven  thy  calm  oonflding  gaae — 
No  gleam  reflected  from  that  realm  of  rest 
Steals  on  the  darkness  of  thy  troubled  breast ; 
Not  for  thine  eye  shall  Faith  divinely  ahed 
Her  glory  round  the  image  of  the  dead ; 
And  if,  when  slumber's  lonely  couch  is  prest^ 
The  form  departed  be  thy  spirit's  guest* 
It  bears  no  light  from  purer  worlds  to  this ; 
Thy  future  lends  not  e'en  a  dream  of  blisa. 

But  who  shall  dare  the  gate  of  life  to  dose, 
Or  say,  thus  far  the  stream  of  mercy  flows  1 
That  fount   unseal'd,  whose   boundless  waves 

embrace 
Each  distant  isle,  and  visit  every  raoe^ 
Pours  from  the  throne  of  Gk)d  its  current  freo^ 
Nor  yet  denies  th'  immortal  draught  to  thee. 
Oh  !  while  the  doom  impends,  not  yet  decreed. 
While  yet  th'  Atoner  hath  not  ceased  to  plead— 
While  still,  suspended  by  a  single  hair. 
The  sharp  bright  sword  hangs  quivering  in  the  air. 
Bow  down  thy  heart  to  Him  who  will  not  break 
The  bruisdd  reed ;  e'en  yet,  awake,  awake  I 
Patient,  because  Eternal,^  He  may  hear 
Thy  prayer  of  agony  with  pitying  ear. 
And  send  his  chastening  Spirit  frx>m  above, 
O'er  the  deep  chaos  of  thy  soul  to  move. 

But  seek  thou  mercy  through  his  name  alone, 
To  whose  unequall'd  sorrows  none  was  shown ; 
Through  Him,  who  here  in  mortal  garb  abode^ 
As  man  to  suffer,  and  to  heal  as  God ; 
And,  bom  the  sons  of  utmost  time  to  bleas, 
Endured  all  scorn,  and  aided  all  distress. 

>  "  Ue  is  patient,  becauae  He  is  etcmaL*'--5T  Ac0inm5& 
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GUI  thoa  on  Him  !  for  he,  in  human  fonn. 
Hath  walk*d  the  wayes  of  life^  and  still'd  the  storm. 
He,  nhen  h«r  hoar  of  lingering  grace  was  past, 
O'er  Salem  wept,  relenting  to  the  last — 
Wept  ivith  JBoch  tears  as  Judah's  monarch  poured 
O'er  his  lost  child,  nngrateful,  yet  deplored ; 
And,  oflbring  goiltleea  hlood  that  guilt  might  lire, 
twafjtA  from  his  Cross  the  lesson — to  foigive  ! 

OiU  thoa  on  Bha !    His  prayer  e*en  then  arose, 
Bnalhed  in  onpitied  angiiiah  for  his  foes. 
Awihsiitft  I — erebursts  the  lightning  from  on  high, 
Flj  to  the  CStf  of  thy  Beftige,  fly  1  ^ 
fio  diall  th'  ATonger  turn  his  steps  away. 
And  iheath  his  fidchion,  baffled  of  its  prey. 

Tetmost  long  days  roll  on,  ere  peace  shall  brood. 
As  the  soft  halcyon,  o'er  thy  heart  subdued ; 
Ere  yet  the  Dore  of  Heayen  descend  to  shed 
hipiriiig  inflnenoe  o*or  thy  fallen  head. 
-He  who  hath  janed  in  dimgeons,  midst  the  shade 
Of  ndi  deep  night  as  man  for  man  hath  made, 
nraog^  lingering  years — if  ca11*d  at  length  to  be 
Onoe  more^  by  nature's  boundless  charter,  free 
Sumki  feebly  back,  the  blaze  of  noon  to  shim, 
Frating  at  day,  and  blasted  by  the  sun. 

TtioM,  when  the  captive  soid  hath  long  remain'd 
In  iti  own  dread  abyss  of  darkness  chain'd. 
If  the  DeliYerer,  in  his  might  at  last, 
Ite  fetters,  bom  of  earth,  to  earth  should  cast, 
He  beam  of  truth  o'erpowers  its  dazzled  sight, 
IVembling  it  sinks,  and  finds  no  joy  in  light 
Bat  this  will  pass  away :  that  spark  of  mind. 
Within  thy  frame  unquenchably  enshrined, 
Shan  Ihre  to  triumph  in  its  brightening  ray. 
Bom  to  be  fostered  with  ethereal  day. 
Then  wilt  thoubless  the  hourwhen  o'er  thee  pass'd, 
Oft  wing  of  flame,  the  purifying  blast. 
And  sorrow's  voice,  through  paths  before  untrod, 
like  Snafs  trumpet,  call'd  thee  to  thy  Qod  ! 


Bat  hopeet  thou,  in  thy  panoply  of  pride, 
Hwren'r  messenger,  affliction,  to  deride  1 
In  thine  own  strength  unaided  to  defy. 
With  Stoic  smile,  the  arrows  of  the  sky  1 
Torn  by  the  vulture,  fettered  to  the  rock. 
Still,  demigod  1  the  tempest  wilt  thou  mock  1 
Aha !  the  tower  that  crests  the  moimtain's  brow 
A  thooaand  years  may  awe  the  vale  below, 

* "  Thn  j9  duOl  sppoint  yoa  cities,  to  be  cities  of  reftige 
^)oi;  tliftt  the  dajer  may  flee  thither  which  Idlkth  any 
P»BB  It  iiaawai«a.^Aiid  they  shaQ  be  onto  yoa  cities  of 
"NiftoB  the  aTenser."— Jrirai&er#,  chap.  xzxv. 


Yet  not  the  less  be  shattered  on  its  height 

By  one  dread  moment  of  the  earthquake's  might  1 

A  thousand  pangs  thy  bosom  may  have  borne. 

In  silent  fortitude  or  haughty  scorn. 

Till  comes  the  one,  the  master-anguish,  sent 

To  break  the  mighty  heart  that  ne'er  was  bent. 

.    Oh !  what  is  nature's  strength  1  The  vacant  eye. 
By  mind  deserted,  hath  a  dread  reply  1 
The  wild  delirious  laughter  of  despair, 
The  mirth  of  frenzy — seek  an  answer  there  ! 
Turn  not  away,  though  pity's  cheek  grow  pale, 
Cloee  not  thine  ear  against  their  awful  tale. 
They  tell  thee  Reason,  wandering  from  the  ray 
Of  Faith,  the  blazing  pillar  of  her  way. 
In  the  mid-darkness  of  the  stormy  wave 
Forsook  the  struggling  soul  she  could  not  save  ! 
Weep  not,  sad  moralist  I  o'er  desert  plains 
Strew'd  with  the  wrecks  of  grandeur — ^mouldering 

£mes. 
Arches  of  triumph,  long  with  weeds  o'eigrown. 
And  regal  cities,  now  the  serpent's  own : 
Earth  has  more  awful  ruins — one  lost  mind. 
Whose  star  is  quench'd,  hath  lessons  for  mankind 
Of  deeper  import  than  each  prostrate  dome 
Mingling  its  marble  with  the  dust  of  Rome. 

But  who  with  eye  unshrinking  shall  explore 
That  waste,  illumed  by  reason's  beam  no  more  ? 
Who  pierce  the  deep  mysterious  clouds  that  roll 
Around  the  shatter  d  temple  of  the  soid, 
Curtain'd  with  midnight  1    Low  its  columns  lie, 
And  dark  the  chambers  of  its  imagery  ;> 
Sunk  are  its  idols  now — and  God  alone 
May  rear  the  fabric  by  their  £dl  o'erthrown  ! 
Tet  from  its  inmost  shrine,  by  storms  laid  bare. 
Is  heard  an  oracle  that  cries — "  Beware  I 
Child  of  the  dust  1  but  ransom'd  of  the  skies  ! 
One  breath  of  heaven,  and  thus  thy  glory  dies  ! 
Haste,  ere  the  hour  of  doom — draw  nigh  to  Him 
Who  dwells  above,  between  the  cherubim  !" 

Spirit  dethroned  1  and  check'd  in  mid  career — 
Son  of  the  morning  !  exiled  from  thy  sphere, 
Tell  us  thy  tale  1    Perchance  thy  race  was  run 
With  science  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun ; 
Free  as  the  winds  the  paths  of  space  to  sweep. 
Traverse  the  untrodden  kingdoms  of  the  deep. 
And  search  the  laws  that  nature's  springs  control. 
There  tracing  all — save  Him  who  guides  the 
whole ! 

*  "  Everyman  in  the  chambers  of  Us  imagery."— £eeft£fl, 
chap.  viiL 
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Haply  thine  eye  its  ardent  glance  had  caat 
Through  the  dim  ahades,  the  portals  of  the  past ; 
By  the  bright  lamp  of  thought  thy  care  had  fed 
From  the  far  beacon-lights  of  ages  fled. 
The  depths  of  time  exploring,  to  retrace 
The  glorious  march  of  many  a  vanish'd  race. 

Or  did  thy  power  pervade  the  living  lyre 
Till  its  deep  chords  became  instinct  with  fire. 
Silenced  all  meaner  notes,  and  swelled  on  high, 
Full  and  alone,  their  mighty  harmony ; 
While  woke  each  passion  from  its  cell  profound. 
And  nations  started  at  th'  electric  sound  1 

Lord  of  th*  ascendant !  what  avails  it  now, 
Though  bright  the  laurels  waved  upon  thy  brow? 
What  though  thy  name,  through  distant  empires 

heard. 
Bade  the  heart  bound,  as  doth  a  battle-word  1 
Was  it  for  thii  thy  still  unwearied  eye 
Kept  vigil  with  the  watchfires  of  the  sky. 
To  make  the  secrets  of  all  ages  thine. 
And  commune  with  majestic  thoughts  that  shine 
O'er  Time'slongshadowy  pathway) — ^haththymind 
Severed  its  lone  dominions  from  mankind. 
For  tlUa  to  woo  their  homage  1    Thou  hast  sought 
AH,  save  the  wisdom  with  salvation  fraught^ 
Won  every  wreath — but  that  which  will  not  die, 
Nor  aught  neglected — save  eternity  1 

And  did  all  £eul  thee  in  the  hour  of  wrath. 
When  burst  th'  o'erwhelming  vials  on  thy  path  ? 
Could  not  the  voice  of  Fame  inspire  thee  then, 
0  spirit !  sceptred  by  the  sons  of  men, 
With  an  immortal's  courage,  to  sustain 
The  transient  agonies  of  earthly  pain  ] 
— One,  one  there  was,  all-powerful  to  have  saved 
When  the  loud  fury  of  the  billow  raved ; 
But  him  thou  knew'st  not — and  the  light  he  lent 
Hath  vanish'd  frx>m  its  ruin'd  tenement^ 
But  left  thee  breathing,  moving,  lingering  jet, 
A  thing  we  shrink  frx>m — vainly  to  f oiget ! 
— ^Lift  the  dread  veil  no  further  1    Hide,  oh  hide 
The  bleeding  form,  the  couch  of  suicide  ! 
The  dagger,  grasp'd  in  death — the  brow,  the  eyo. 
Lifeless,  yet  stamp'd  with  rage  and  agony; 
The  soul's  dark  traces  left  in  many  a  line 
Qravedon^ttmein,whodied — "and  made  no  sign!" 
Approach  not,  gaze  not — ^lest  thy  fevei'd  brain 
Too  deep  that  image  of  despair  retain. 
Angels  of  slumber  I  o'er  the  midnight  hour 
Let  not  such  visions  claim  unhallow'd  power, 
Lest  the  mind  sink  with  terror,  and  above 
See  but  th'  Avenger's  arm,  forget  th' Atoner's  love ! 


0  Thou  1  th*  unseen,  th'  all-seeing ! — ^Thcm  whoM 
ways, 
Mantled  with  darknww^  mock  aU  finite  gace^ 
Before  whose  eyes  the  creatures  of  Thy  hand, 
Sem^h  and  man  alike,  in  weakness  stand. 
And  countless  ages,  trampling  into  day 
Earth's  empires  on  their  march,  are  but  a  day; 
Father  of  worlds  unknown,  unnumbered ! — Thou, 
With  whom  all  time  is  one  eternal  now,     [breath 
Who  know'st  no  past  nor  fiiture^-Thou  whose 
Qoes  forth,  and  bears  to  myriads  life  or  death ! 
Look  on  us  !  guide  us  ! — ^wanderers  of  a  sea 
Wild  and  obscure,  what  are  we,  reft  of  Thee  I 
A  thousand  rocks,  deep-hid,  elude  our  mfjtA, 
A  star  may  set — and  we  are  lost  in  night; 
A  breeze  may  waft  us  to  the  whirlpool's  brink, 
A  treacherous  song  allure  us — and  we  sink  I 

Oh !  by  ffi$  love,  who,  veiling  Godhead's  Ug^t, 
To  moments  circumscribed  the  Tnfinitei, 
And  heaven  and  earth  disdain'd  not  to  ally 
By  that  dread  union — Man  with  Deity ; 
Lnmortal  tears  o'er  mortal  woes  who  shed. 
And,  ere  he  raised  them,  wept  abore  the  dead ; 
Save,  or  we  perish  I    Let  Thy  word  control 
The  earthquakes  of  that  universe — the  Mul; 
Pervade  the  depths  of  passion ;  speak  once  more 
The  mighty  mandate,  guard  of  every  shores 
"  Here  shall  thy  waves  be  stayed ;"  in  griel^  in  pain, 
The  fearful  poise  of  reason's  sphere  maintain. 
Thou,  by  whom  suns  are  balanced  1  thus  seoore 
In  Thee  shall  faith  and  fortitude  endure ; 
Conscious  of  Thee,  un&ltering,  shall  the  just 
Look  upward  still,  in  high  and  holy  trust, 
And  by  affliction  guided  to  Thy  shrine;, 
The  first,  last  thought  of  suffering  hearts  be  Tliine. 

And  oh!  be  near  when,  clothed  with  oonqueiiiig 
power. 
The  King  of  Terrors  claims  his  own  dread  hour: 
When  on  the  edge  of  that  unknown  thjm 
Which  darkly  parts  us  from  the  realm  of  blisi^ 
Awe-struck  alike  the  timid  and  the  brave^ 
Alike  subdued  the  monarch  and  the  slavey 
Must  drink  the  cup  of  trembling' — ^when  we  see 
Nought  in  the  universe  but  Dee^ih  and  Thee^ 
Forsake  us  not  1    If  still,  when  life  was  youngs 
Faith  to  thy  bosom,  as  her  home,  hath  sprang, 
If  Hope's  retreat  hath  been,  through  all  the  past^ 
The  shadow  by  the  Rock  of  Ages  oast^ 
Father,  forsake  us  not  I  When  tortures  urge 
The  shrinking  soul  to  that  mysterious 


^  "  Thoa  hast  dnmkKi  th*  drap  of  the  enp  of  trcmUbiK, 
and  wranf  them  out**— /«alaA,  chap.  U. 
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hen  from  thy  justice  to  thy  love  we  fly, 
inetareTB  oonflict  look  with  pitying  eye ; 
i  the  itrong  wind,  the  &n,  the  eaxthquake  cease, 
>me  in  the  ''small  stiU  Toice,"  and  whisper — 
Pbace!> 

For  oh  1  *tiB  awful  f    He  that  hath  beheld 
he  parting  splrity  by  its  fears  repell'd, 
ling  in  weak  tenor  to  its  earthly  chain, 
jkd  from  the  diasy  brink  recoil,  in  Tain ; 
le  that  hath  seen  the  last  conmlsiYe  throe 
)iM>lTe  the  imion  form'd  and  closed  in  woe, 
?ell  knows  that  hour  is  awfiiL    In  the  pride 
)f  youth  and  health,  by  sufferings  yet  untried, 
^e  talk  of  Death  as  something  which  'twere  sweet 
in  holy's  anns  ezultingly  to  meet — 
k  dosbg  triumph,  a  majestic  scene. 
When  gaxing  nations  watch  the  hero's  mien, 
hi,  ukdiamay'd  amidst  the  tears  of  all. 
He  folds  his  mantle,  regally  to  frdl  I 
-Hudiyfoiidenthusiast  I    Still,  obscure,  and  lone, 
Tet  not  less  terrible  because  unknown, 
Uthe  last  hour  of  thousands :  they  retire 
Fhnn  life's  thronged  path,  unnoticed  to  expire. 
Ai  thalig^t  leal^  whose  frll  to  ruin  bears 
Soma  trembling  insect's  little  world  of  cares, 
Dtneods  in  silence — ^while  around  waves  on 
Hm  mighty  forest^  reckless  what  is  gone  f 
hth  IB  man's  doom ;  and,  ere  an  hour  be  flown, 
-Stvt  not^thoutrifler ! — suchmay  be  thine  own. 

But,  as  life's  current  in  its  ebb  draws  near 
lie  shadowy  gulf,  there  wakes  a  thought  of  fear, 
L  thrilling  thought  which,  haply  mock'd  before, 
^e  foin  would  stifle — but  it  sleeps  no  more  ! 
Iiere  are  who  fly  its  murmurs  midst  the  throng 
lutt  join  the  masque  of  revelry  and  song : 
•  et  still  Death's  image,  by  its  power  restored, 
'Vowns  midst  the  roses  of  the  festal  board; 
bd  when  deep  shades  o'er  earth  and  ocean  brood, 
bd  the  heart  owns  the  might  of  solitude, 
Isifci low  whisper  heard! — a  note  profound, 
^  wild  and  startling  as  the  trumpet  sound 
Rat  burstsi,  with  sudden  blasts  the  dead  repose 
Of  WDM  proud  dty,  storm'd  by  midnight  foes  ! 

Oh  t  vainly  Season's  scornful  voice  would  prove 
Utt  life  had  nought  to  claim  such  lingering  love, 
^  isk  if  e'er  the  captive,  half  unehain'd, 
^^^  to  the  links  which  yet  his  step  restrain'd. 

*  **  Aad  bdiold  tlM  Lord  pundby,  and  a  great  and  strong 
*Mi«it  the  moontaina,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before 
^Lord ;  but  tbe  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind :  and  after  the 
viedtBeBithqaake;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake: 


In  vain  Philosophy,  with  tranqtul  pride, 
Would  mock  the  feelings  she  perchance  can  liide. 
Call  up  the  countless  armies  of  the  dead. 
Point  to  the  pathway  beaten  by  their  tread. 
And  say—"  What  wouldst  thou  1    Shall  the  fiz'd 

decree. 
Made  for  creation,  be  revened  for  (Kee  t " 
Poor,  feeble  aid !    Proud  Stoic  1  ask  not  why- 
It  is  enough  that  nature  shrinks  to  die. 
Enough,  Aat  horror,  which  thy  words  upbraid. 
Is  her  dread  penalty,  and  must  be  paid  1 
Search  thy  deep  wisdom,  solve  the  scarce  defined 
And  mystic  questions  of  the  parting  mind. 
Half  check'd,  half  utter'd :  tell  herwhat  shall  bursty 
In  whelming  grandeur,  on  her  vision  first,   [world 
When  fr«ed  from  mortal  films — what  viewless 
Shall  first  receive  her  wing;  but  half  unfurl'd — 
What  awful  and  unbodied  beings  guide 
Her  timid  flight  through  regions  yet  untried ; 
Say  if  at  once,  her  final  doom  to  hear, 
Before  her  Gk)d  the  trembler  must  appear. 
Or  wait  that  day  of  terror,  when  the  sea 
Shall  yield  its  hidden  dead,  and  heaven  and  earth 

shall  flee] 

Hast  thou  no  answer  1    Then  deride  no  more 
The  thoughts  that  shrink ;  yet  cease  not  to  explore 
The  unknown,  the  unseen,  the  future — though  the 

heart. 
As  at  unearthly  sounds,  before  them  start; 
Though  the  frame  shudder,  and  the  spirits  sigh. 
They  have  their  source  in  immortality  !    [denies. 
Whence,  then,  shall  strength,  which  reason's  aid 
An  equal  to  the  mortal  conflict  rise  ! 
When,  on  the  swift  pale  horse,  whose  lightning  pace, 
Where'er  we  fly,  still  wins  the  dreadful  race, 
The  mighty  rider  comes — oh  whence  shall  aid 
Be  drawn  to  meet  his  rushing,  undismay'd  1 
Whence,  but  from  thee,  Messiah  1  —  thou  hast 

drain'd 
The  bitter  cup,  till  not  the  dregs  remain'd ; 
To  thee  the  struggle  and  the  pangs  were  known. 
The  mystic  horror — all  became  thine  own  1 

But  did  no  hand  celestial  succour  bring, 
Till  scorn  and  nngiiinh  haply  lost  their  sting  1 
Came  not  th'  Archangel,  in  the  final  hour. 
To  arm  thee  with  invulnerable  power  1 
No,  Son  of  Qod  !  upon  thy  sacred  head 
The  shafts  of  wrath  their  tenfold  fury  shed, 

and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 
fire :  and  after  the  fire  a  still  smaO  voice."— JT^i^,  book  L 
chap.  19. 
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From  man  averted — and  thy  path  on  high 
Paaa'd  through  the  straight  of  fiercest  agony  : 
For  thus  the  Eternal^  with  propitious  eyes. 
Received  the  last,  the  almighty  sacrifice  ! 

But  wake  !  be  glad,  ye  nations  1  fix>m  the  tomb 
Is  won  the  victoiy,  and  is  fled  the  gloom ! 
The  vale  of  death  in  conquest  hath  been  trod. 
Break  forth  in  joy,  ye  ransom'd  I  saith  your  God ; 
Swell  ye  the  raptures  of  the  song  afiir. 
And  hail  with  harps  your  bright  and  Morning 
Star. 

He  rose  !  the  everlasting  gates  of  day 
Received  the  King  of  Qloiy  on  his  way  1 
The  hope,  the  comforter  of  those  who  wept, 
And  the  first-fruits  of  them  in  Him  that  slept, 
He  rose,  he  triumph'd  1  he  will  yet  sustain 
Frail  nature  sinking  in  the  strife  of  pain. 
Aided  by  Him,  around  the  martyr's  frame 
When  fiercely  blazed  a  living  shroud  of  flame. 
Hath  the  firm  soul  exulted,  and  the  voice 
Raised  the  victorious  hymn,  and  cried.  Rejoice  ! 
Aided  by  Him,  though  none  the  bed  attend 
Where  the  lone  sufierer  dies  without  a  friend. 
He  whom  the  busy  world  shall  miss  no  more 
Than  mom  one  dewdrop  from  her  countless  store, 
Earth's  most  n^ected  child,  with  trusting  heart, 
Call'd  to  the  hope  of  glory,  shall  depart ! 

And  say,  cold  Sophist  I  if  by  thee  bereft 
Of  that  high  hope,  to  misery  what  were  left  1 
But- for  the  vision  of  the  days  to  be. 
But  for  the  comforter  despised  by  thee. 
Should  we  not  wither  at  the  Chastener's  look, 
Should  we  not  sink  beneath  our  Qod's  rebuke. 
When  o'er  onr  heads  the  desolating  blast, 
Fraught  with  inscrutable  decrees,  hath  pass'd. 
And  the  stem  power  who  seeks  the  noblest  prey 
Hath  call'd  our  fisurest  and  our  best  away  1 
Should  we  not  madden  when  our  eyes  behold 
All  that  we  loved  in  marble  stiUness  cold. 
No  more  responsive  to  oiir  smile  or  sigh, 
Fiifd — ^frozen — silont — all  mortality  1 
But  for  the  promise,  "All  shall  yet  be  well," 
Woidd  not  the  spirit  in  its  pangs  rebel 
Beneath  such  clouds  as  darken'd  when  the  hand 
Of  wrath  lay  heavy  on  our  prostrate  land ; 
And  thou,^  just  lent  thy  gladden'd  isles  to  bless, 
Then  snatch'd  from  earth  with  all  thy  loveliness, 
With  all  a  nation's  blessings  on  thy  head, 
0  England's  flower  1  wert  gathered  to  the  dead  ? 

1  The  PrinceH  Charlotte. 


But  thou  didst  teach  us.    Thou  to  eveiy  heart 

Faith's  lofty  lesson  didst  thyself  impart  1 

When  fled  the  hope  through  all  thy  pongs  whidi 

smiled, 
When  thy  young  bosom  o'er  thy  lifeless  child 
Team'd  with  vain  longing— still  thy  patient  eye 
To  its  last  light  beam'd  holy  constancy  1 
Tom  from  a  lot  in  cloudless  sunshine  cast. 
Amidst  those  agonies — ^thy  first  and  last^ 
Thy  pale  lip,  quivering  with  convulsive  throes, 
Breathed  not  a  plaint — and  settled  in  repose ; 
While  bow'd  thy  royal  head  to  Him  whose  power 
Spoke  in  the  fiat  of  that  midnight  hour. 
Who  from  the  brightest  vision  of  a  throne. 
Love,  glory,  empire,  claim'd  thee  I6r  his  own, 
And  spread  such  terror  o'er  the  sea^;irt  ooas^ 
Ab  blasted  Israel  when  her  ark  was  lost  1 

"  It  is  the  will  of  Gk)d  1 "— yet»  yet  we  hear 
The  words  which  closed  thy  beuitifiil  career; 
Tet  should  we  mourn  thee  in  thy  blest  abode, 
But  for  that  thought— '*  It  is  the  vrill  of  God !" 
Who  shall  arraign  th'  Eternal's  dark  decree 
If  not  one  murmur  then  escaped  from  theel 
Oh  1  still,  though  vanishing  without  a  trace, 
Thou  hast  not  left  one  scion  of  thy  race. 
Still  may  thy  memory  bloom  our  vales  amon|^ 
Hallow'd  by  freedom  and  enshrined  in  song  1 
Still  may  thy  pure,  majestic  spirit  dwell 
Bright  on  the  isles  which  loved  thy  name  so  well, 
E'en  as  an  angel,  with  presiding  care. 
To  wake  and  guard  thine  own  high  virtues  there. 

For  lo  1  the  hour  when  storm-presaging  skies 
Call  on  the  watchers  of  the  land  to  rise. 
To  set  the  sign  of  fire  on  every  height^* 
And  o'er  the  mountains  rear  with  patriot  mi^<> 
Prepared,  if  summon'd,  in  its  cause  to  die^ 
The  banner  of  our  futh,  the  Cross  of  victory  I 
By  this  hath  England  conquer'd.    Field  and  flood 
Have  own'd  her  sovereignty :  alone  she  stood. 
When  chains  o'er  all  the  sceptred  earth  were 

thrown. 
In  high  and  holy  singleness,  alone, 
But  mighty  in  her  God — and  shall  she  now 
Forget  before  th'  Omnipotent  to  bowl 
From  the  bright  fountain  of  her  glory  turn. 
Or  bid  strange  fire  upon  his  altars  buml 
No  1  severed  land,  midst  rocks  and  biUows  rude^ 
Throned  in  thy  majesty  of  solitude. 
Still  in  the  deep  asylum  of  thy  breast 
Shall  the  pure  elements  of  greatness  rest^ 

*  **  And  wk  up  a  sign  of  flre.**— JcremiaA,  dnpw  vL 
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Virtue  and  fidth,  the  tutelary  powers. 

Thy  hearths  that  hallow^  and  defend  thy  towers  ! 

Still,  where  thy  hamlet  vales,  0  chosen  isle  ! 
In  the  soft  beauty  of  their  verdure  smile. 
Where  yew  and  elm  o'ershade  the  lowly  fiuies 
Thai  guard  the  peasant's  records  and  remains, 
ICay  the  bleat  echoes  of  the  Sabbath-beU 
Sweet  on  the  quiet  of  the  woodlands  swell. 
And  from  each  cottage-dwelling  of  thy  glades. 
When  starli^t  glimmers  through  the  deepening 

shades, 
Devotion'a  voice  in  choral  hymns  arise. 
And  bear  the  land's  warm  incense  to  the  skies. 
There  may  the  mother,  as  with  anxious  joy 
To  heaven  her  lessons  consecrate  her  boy, 
Tetch  his  young  accent  still  the  immortal  lays 
Of  Zion's  bards,  in  inspiration's  da3r8» 
When  angels,  whispering  through  the  cedar  shade. 
Prophetic  tones  to  Judah's  harp  convey'd ; 
And  9B,  her  soul  all  glistening  in  her  eyes, 
She  hidi  the  prayer  of  infemcy  arise, 
Tdl  of  His  name  who  left  his  throne  on  high, 
Euih'i  lowliest  lot  to  bear  and  sanctify, 
Hi8  lore  divine,  by  keenest  anguish  tried. 
And  fondly  say— "My  child,  for  thee  He  died  ! " 

*  [Whil  fallows  b  worthy  of  being  here  recorded.  Thirteen 
ytta  «Acr  the  fmbUcation  of  th«  Sceptic,  end  when  the 
■Ufaor,  towards  th«  termination  of  her  earthly  career,  was 
itidiiir  ^"^^  bcr  Cunfly  tn  Dublin,  a  circunutance  occurred 
kj  vliieh  Mrs  Hemans  was  greatly  affected  and  impressed. 
Artnafcr  one  day  called  at  her  hoose,  and  begged  earnestly 
iBMshsr.  l^M  was  then  just  recovering  from  one  of  her 
feiqaeat  illne«es,  and  was  obliged  to  decline  the  visits  of  all 
tot  her  Immfdiati^  friends.  The  applicant  was  therefore  told 
Alt  she  was  onable  to  receive  him ;  but  he  persisted  in  en- 
tiKtiBg  for  a  few  minutes'  audience,  with  such  urgent  impor- 
tiaitj  that  at  fawt  the  point  was  conceded.  The  moment  lie 
^  adndtted,  the  gentleman  (for  such  his  manner  and 
i|f  isuee  declared  him  to  be)  explained,  in  words  and  tones 
«r  the  deepest  feeling,  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to 
Mknovledfe  a  debt  of  obligation  which  he  could  not  rest 
■HAmI  without  avowing — that  to  her  he  owed,  in  the  first 
iulsiws,  that  feith  and  those  hopes  wbidtx  were  now  more 
PNdoasto  hhn  than  life  itself;  for  that  it  was  by  reading  her 
PMB  of  The  Sceptic  he  had  been  first  awakened  from  the 
■iMrsble  delusions  of  hifidelity,  and  induced  to  "  search  the 
Scriptara."  Having  poured  forth  his  thanks  and  benedlc- 
tion  in  sn  nnoontroUable  gush  of  emotion,  this  strange  but 
i^MUiig  visitant  took  his  departure,  leaving  her  over- 
^Ixhssd  with  a  mingled  sense  of  joyful  gratitude  and  won- 
tetaf  hmniUty.— lf«iNO<r,  p.  255-<l] 

CUmCAL  BXTRACTS  FROM  RKV1SW8. 

ftrfk  American  lUview.—**  In  1820  Mrs  Hemans  pub- 
"■^  The  Sceptic,  a  poem  of  great  merit  for  its  style  and  its 
"■tfaneDts,  of  wfaidi  we  shall  give  a  rapid  sketch.  She  con- 
'^  the  infloenoe  of  unbelief  on  the  affecUons  and  gentler 
W  of  oar  nature,  and,  after  pursuing  the  picture  of  the 
*^  eoDseqoent  on  doubt,  shows  the  relief  that  may  be 


found  In  the  thoughts  tliat  have  their  source  in  immortality. 
Glandng  at  pleasure  as  the  only  resort  of  the  sceptic,  she 
turns  to  the  sterner  tasks  of  life: — 

«  E'Mi  youth's  brierbonn 
SorrlTa  the  bsMty  of  thair  lovvUeit  flowmt ; 
Tho  wal's  port  flame  the  twoath  of  ■tomu  muai  fta, 
And  pain  sad  aorrow  daim  Ibcir  aonUag— Man/ 

But  then  the  sceptic  has  no  relief  In  memory ;  for  memory 
recalls  no  Joys  but  such  as  were  transitory,  and  known  to  be 
such ;  and  as  for  hope — 


'  SIm,  who  like  hcav«ix*k  onra  HtnbMm,  nnUee  fer  all. 
Win  ahe  •peak  oomlbii  ?— Thoa  haak  •born  her  pliame. 
Thai  might  have  raised  thee  fkr  above  the  tomb. 
And  hosh'd  the  only  roioe  whoee  anget-tone 
Boothee  when  all  melodlee  of  Joy  are  flewa.* 

"  The  poet  then  asks,  if  an  infidel  dare  love ;  and,  bavfaig 
no  home  for  his  thoughts  In  a  better  wortd,  norse  such  feel- 
ings as  delight  to  enshrine  themselves  in  the  breast  of  a 
parent  She  addressee  him  on  the  insecurity  oi  an  attach- 
ment to  a  vain  idol,  from  whfeh  death  may  at  any  ttm^ 
divide  him  '/or  ever.'  .....  For  relief  the  Infidel  is 
referred  to  the  Christian  religion,  in  a  strain  which  unites 

the  fervour  of  devotion  with  poetic  sensibility. 

The  poem  proceeds  to  depict,  in  a  forcible  manner,  the  unfor- 
tunate state  of  a  mind  which  acquires  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge but  that  which  gives  salvation ;  and,  having  gained 
possession  of  the  secrets  of  all  ages,  and  communed  with  the 
majestic  minds  that  diine  along  the  pathway  of  time,  neglects 
nothing  but  eternity.  Such  a  one,  tn  the  season  of  suffering, 
finds  relief  In  suicide,  and  escapes  to  death  as  to  an  eternal 
rest  The  thought  of  death  recurs  to  the  mind  of  the  poet, 
and  calls  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  divine  presence  and 
support  in  the  hour  of  dissolution  ;  for  the  hour,  when  the 
soul  is  brought  to  the  mysterious  verge  of  another  life,  b  an 
*  awfiil  one.'  ....  This  is  followed  by  an  allusion  to 
the  strong  love  U  life  which  belongs  to  human  nature,  and 
the  insthictive  apprehension  with  which  the  parting  mind 
muses  on  its  fbture  condition,  and  asks  of  itself  mystic 
questions,  that  it  cannot  solve.  But  tlirou^  the  infiuenoe  of 
religion — 

He  vhom  the  bnajr  world  ahall  rai«  no  more 
Than  mom  ooe  dewdrop  flrom  her  coaotleea  tun; 
Rarth't  most  neglected  ohlld,  with  trusting  heart, 
Call'd  to  the  hope  of  glory,  shall  depart.' 

*  *  A  fter  some  lines  expressing  the  spirit  of  English  patriotinn , 
In  a  manner  with  which  foreigners  can  on^  be  pleased,  the 
poem  closes  with  the  picture  of  a  mother  teaching  her  child 
the  first  lessons  of  religion,  by  holding  up  the  divine  example 
of  the  Saviour. 

"  We  have  been  led-into  a  longer  notice  of  this  poem,  for 
it  illustrates  the  character  of  Mrs  Hemans's  manner.  We 
perceive  in  it  a  loftiness  of  purpose,  an  earnestness  of  thought, 
sometimes  made  more  interesting  by  a  tinge  of  melancholy, 
a  depth  of  religious  feeling,  a  mind  alive  to  all  the  interests, 
gratifications,  and  sorrows  of  social   life."  —  Propsssor 

NORTOK. 

Edinburgh  M<mOdy  Review,— **  W^  have  on  more  tlian 
one  occasion  expressed  the  very  high  opinion  which  we  enter- 
tain of  the  talents  of  this  lady  ;  and  it  is  gratiQring  to  find 
tliat  she  gives  us  no  reason  to  retract  or  modify  In  any  degree 
the  applause  already  bestowed,  and  that  every  fresh  exhibi- 
tion of  her  powers  enhances  and  confirms  her  daims  upon 
our  admiration.  Bfrs  Hemans  is  indeed  but  in  the  infency  of 
her  poetical  career ;  but  it  is  an  in&ncy  of  unrivalled  beauty, 
and  of  ytry  high  promise.    Not  but  that  she  has  abeady 
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performed  more  than  hai  often  been  lufficientto  win  for  other 
mndMfttw  no  mean  pkoe  in  the  roll  of  fiune,  but  beeeuae 
what  ihe  hai  already  done  ihrinks,  when  compared  with 
what  we  confer  to  be  her  own  great  capacity,  to  mere  inci- 
pient excellence — ^the  intimation  rather  than  the  fulfilment  of 
the  high  destiny  of  her  geniui. 

.  .  .  .  "  The  ▼enee  of  Mn  Hemani  appear  the  ipon- 
tin<Kwi^  oiSqtring  of  intenee  and  noble  feeling,  gOTcmed  by  a 
clear  oaderrtanding,  and  iaibioned  into  elegance  by  an  ex- 
quisite delicacy  and  predelon  of  taste.  With  more  than  the 
force  of  many  of  her  masculine  competitors,  she  never  ceases 
to  be  strictly  faHdfii0M  in  the  whole  current  of  her  thou^t 
and  feeliagt  nor  approaches  by  any  chance  the  reige  of  that 
f^  and  intrapid  course  of  speculation,  of  which  the  boldness 
is  more  conspicuous  than  the  wisdom,  but  into  which  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  female  literati  of  our  times 
have  fr«ely  and  fearlessly  plunged.  She  has,  in  the  poem 
befor«  us,  made  choice  of  a  subject  of  which  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  have  reconciled  the  treatment,  in  the 
hands  of  some  female  authors,  to  the  delicacy  which  belongs 
to  the  sex,  and  the  tenderness  and  enthusiasm  which  form  its 
finest  characteristics.  A  coarse  and  chilling  cento  of  the 
exploded  fisndes  of  modem  scepticism,  done  into  rhyme  by 
the  hand  of  a  woman,  woold  have  been  doubly  disgusting, 
by  the  revival  of  absurdities  long  condgned  to  oblivion,  and 
by  the  nvolting  exhibition  of  a  female  mind  shorn  of  all  its 
attractions,  and  wrapt  in  darkness  and  defiance.  But  Mrs 
Hemans  has  chosen  the  better  and  the  nobler  cause,  and, 
while  she  has  left  in  the  poem  before  us  every  trace  of  vigo- 
rous inteOeot  of  which  the  subject  admitted,  and  has  fiir 
transcended  in  energy  of  thought  the  prosing  pioneers  of  un- 
belief, she  has  sustainod  throughout  a  tone  of  warm  and  con- 
fiding piety,  and  has  thus  proved  that  the  humility  of  hope 
and  of  iUth  has  in  it  non«  of  the  weakness  with  which  it  has 


been  charged  by  the  arrogance  of  imfrfety,  but  owns  a  divi 
and  mysterious  vigour  residing  under  the  very  aq^eet  of  gentJ 
ness  and  devotion." 

Quarterip  Review. — *'  Her  last  two  pnblicationa  are  war 
of  a  higher  stamp ;  woria,  indeed,  of  which  no  living  po 
need  to  be  ashamed.  The  first  of  them  is  entitled  TboScepti 
and  is  devoted,  as  our  readers  will  easily  aatie^iate,  to  adv 
eating  the  cause  of  religion.  Undoubtedly  the  poem  mu 
have  owed  its  being  to  the  circumstances  of  the  timeft— to 
laudable  indignation  at  the  course  whidi  literature  in  nm 
departments  seemed  Utely  to  be  taking  in  tUs  eountiy,  ai 
at  the  doctrines  disseminated  with  indurtiy,  prindpaQy  (b 
by  no  means  exdusivdy,  as  lias  been  fahOj  supposed)  amoi 
the  lower  orders.  Mrs  Hemans,  however,  doee  not  attem 
to  reason  learnedly  or  laboriously  in  verse ;  km  poems,  ostei 
sibly  philosophical  or  didactic,  have  ever  been  of  use,  exc^ 
to  display  the  ingenuity  and  talent  of  the  writcra.  People  a 
not  often  taught  a  science  or  an  art  in  poetry,  and  mndi  k 
will  an  infidel  be  converted  by  a  the<rfogicaI  treatise  in  v«n 
But  the  argument  of  The  Sceptic  is  one  of  irresistible  force 
confirm  a  wavering  mind ;  it  is  simply  resting  the  truth 
religion  on  the  necessity  of  it— on  the  utter  misery  and  be^ 
lessness  of  man  without  it.  This  argument  is  in  Itself  aval 
able  for  all  the  purposes  of  poetry :  it  appeals  to  the  fmagini 
tion  and  passions  of  man  ;  it  is  capidile  of  interesting  all  m 
aflisctionate  hopes  and  duuities,  of  acting  upon  all  oar  nati 
ral  fears.  Mrs  Hemans  has  gone  through  thia  range  wit 
great  feeling  and  ability ;  and  when  she  cornea  to  tiie  mia 
which  has  clothed  itself  in  its  own  strength,  and  re^ 
proudly  on  that  alone  in  the  hour  oi  affliction,  has  sunk  int 
distraction  in  the  contest,  she  rises  into  a  strain  of  men 
poetry  not  often  surpassed : — 

*  Oh,  what  !•  nalare's  •trmgih  ?    The  moMit  eye, 
Bj  mind  dMtrted,  hath  a  drtad  rsply,*  •Ce."] 
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Bedtob  of  brighter  worlds  !  that  rise  at  times 
As  phaDtoms  with  ideal  beauty  fraught^ 
In  those  brief  visions  of  celestial  dimes 
Which  pass  like  sunbeamso*ertherealmsofthoiight» 
Dwell  ye  around  us  1 — are  ye  hovering  nigh. 
Throned  on  the  cloud,  or  buoyant  in  the  air? 
And  in  deep  solitudes,  where  human  eye 
Can  tnice  no  step.  Immortals  1  are  ye  there  1 
Oh  !  who  can  tell  1 — ^what  power^  but  Death  alone, 
Can  lift  the  mystic  veil  that  shades  the  world 
unknown? 

n. 
But  Earth  hath  seen  the  days,  ere  yet  the  flowers 
Of  Eden  withered,  when  reveal'd  ye  shone 


In  all  your  brightness  midst  those  holy  bowen— 
Holy,  but  not  unfading,  as  your  own  I 
While  He,  the  child  of  that  primeval  soU, 
With  you  its  paths  in  high  communion  trode, 
His  glory  yet  undimm*d  by  guilt  or  toil. 
And  beaming  in  the  image  of  his  God, 
And  his  pure  spirit  glowing  from  the  sky. 
Exulting  in  its  lights  a  spark  of  Deity. 

Ill- 
Then,  haply,  mortal  and  celestial  lays, 
Mingling  their  tones,  from  nature's  temple  roee^ 
When  nought  but  that  msg'estic  song  of  praise 
Broke  on  the  sanctity  of  night's  repose, 
With  music  since  unheard:  and  man  might  trae* 
By  stream  and  vale,  in  deep  embow'ring  shade. 
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DeTotion*8  first  and  loTeliest  dwelliiig-plaoa» 
The  footsteps  of  th'  Onmipotent^  who  made 
Thai  ^Mi  a  shrine^  where  yoathftil  nature  cast 
Her  oQQsecrated  wealth,  r^oicing  as  He  pass'd. 

IT. 

Short  were  those  days,  and  soon,  0  sons  of  Heaven ! 
Tour  aqwct  changed  for  man.  In  that  dread  hour, 
When  fSrom  hia  paradise  the  alien  driven 
Beheld  your  forms  in  angry  splendour  tower, 
Ckiardfaig  the  dime  where  he  no  more  might  dwell 
With  meteorewords :  he  saw  the  living  flame, 
And  his  first  cry  of  misery  was — "  Farewell !  ** 
ffis  heartTs  first  anguish,  exile :  he  hecame 
A  pilgrim  on  the  earth,  whose  children's  lot   [not. 
It  still  for  happier  lands  to  pine — and  reach  them 

V. 

Where  now  the  chosen  bowers  that  once  beheld 
Bdight  and  Lore  their  first  bright  sabbath  keep? 
fnn  an  its  founts  the  world  of  waters  swelled. 
And  wrqii  them  in  the  mantle  of  the  deep  f 
For  He^  to  whom  the  elements  are  slaves, 
I  h  wrath  unchain'd  the  oceans  of  the  doud, 
!  And  heaved  the  abyss  beneath,  till  waves  on  waves 
Folded  creation  in  their  mighty  shroud ; 
IW  left  the  earth  a  solitude,  o'erspread 
With  its  own  awful  wrecks — a  desert  of  the  dead. 

VI. 

,  Bat  onward  flow*d  life's  busy  course  again, 
And  rolling  ages  with  them  bore  away — 
As  to  be  lost  amidst  the  boundless  main, 
Hich  orient  streams  their  golden  sands  convey — 
The  hallowed  lore  of  old — the  guiding  light 
1^  by  tradition  to  the  sons  of  earth. 
And  the  blest  memory  of  each  sacred  rite 
Known  in  the  region  of  their  father's  birth, 
When  in  each  breeze  aroimd  his  fair  abode    [Ood. 
Wh]i^)er*d  a  seraph's  voice,  or  lived  the  breath  of 


vn. 
Who  hath  not  seen,  what  time  the  orb  of  day, 
^etored  with  glory,  seeks  the  ocean's  breast, 
Athooaand  douds  all  glowing  in  his  ray, 
(^ttdiing  brief  splendour  fh)m  the  purple  west  1 
So  nnmd  thy  parting  steps,  fair  Truth  1  awhile 
With   borrow'd    hues   unnumbered    phantoms 

flhone; 
^  Superstition,  from  thy  lingering  smile, 
^^>og}it  a  fiadnt  glow  of  beauty  not  her  own, 
^l^iuiiDg  her  rites  with  thine — while  yet  a&r 
'^^  eycTs  last  radiance  beam'd,  a  slow-receding 

star. 


ym. 
Yet  still  one  stream  was  pure— one  severed  shrine 
Was  fed  with  holier  fire,  by  chosen  hands ; 
And  soundB,  and  dreams,  and  impulses  divine. 
Were  in  the  dwellings  of  the  patriarch  bands. 
There  still  the  fother  to  his  child  bequeath'd 
The  sacred  torch  of  never-dying  flame ; 
There  still  Devotion's  suppliant  accents  breathed 
The  One  adored  and  everlasting  Name ; 
And  angd  guests  would  linger  and  repose 
Where  those  primeval  tents  amid  their  palm-trees 
rose. 

But  fsir  o'er  earth  the  apostate  wanderers  bore 
Their  alien  ritee.    For  them,  by  fount  or  ahade, 
Nor  voice,  nor  vision,  holy  as  of  yore, 
In  thrillmg  whispers  to  the  soul  oonvey'd 
High  inspiration :  yet  in  every  clime, 
Those  sons  of  doubt  and  error  fondly  sought 
With  beings,  in  their  essence  more  sublime. 
To  hold  conununion  of  mysterious  thought ; 
On  some  dread  power  in  trembling  hope  to  lean. 
And   hear  in  every  wind   the  accents   of  th' 
Unseen. 

z. 

Yes  !  we  have  need  to  bid  our  hopes  repose 
On  some  protecting  influence :  here  confined. 
Life  hath  no  healing  balm  for  mortal  woes, 
Earth  is  too  narrow  fbr  th'  immortal  mind. 
Our  spirits  bum  to  mingle  with  the  day. 
As  exiles  panting  for  their  native  coast. 
Yet  lured  by  every  wild-flower  from  their  way. 
And    shrinking   from   the  gulf   that    must   be 

croBs'd. 
Death  hovers  round  us :  in  the  zephyr's  sigh. 
As  in  the  storm,  he  comes — and  lo  !  Eternity  .' 

XI. 

As  one  left  lonely  on  the  desert  sands 
Of  burning  Afric,  where,  without  a  guide. 
He  gazes  as  the  pathless  waste  expands — 
Around,  beyond,  interminably  wide ; 
While  the  red  haze,  presaging  the  Simoom, 
Obscures  the  fierce  resplendence  of  the  sky. 
Or  suns  of  blasting  light  perchance  illume 
The  glistening  Serab  ^  which  illudes  hio  eye  : 
Such  was  the  wanderer  Man,  in  ages  flown. 
Kneeling  in  doubt  and  fear  before  the  dread 
Unknown. 

^  Serab,  minf. 
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His  thoughts  explored  the  past — and  where  were 

they. 
The  ohie&  of  men,  the  mighty  ones  gone  by  ? 
He  tum'd — a  boundless  void  before  him  lay, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  shadows  of  futurity. 
How  knew  the  child  of  Nature  that  the  flame 
He  felt  within  him  struggjling  to  ascend. 
Should  perish  not  with  that  terrestrial  frame 
Doom'd  with  the  earth  on  which  it  moved,  to  blendl 
How,  when  affliction  bade  his  spirit  bleed. 
If  'twere  a  Father's  love  or  Tyrant's  wrath  de- 
creed? 

zni. 
Oh  I  marvel  not  if  then  he  sought  to  trace 
In  all  sublimities  of  sight  and  soimd. 
In  rushing  winds  that  wander  through  all  space, 
Or  midst   deep  woods,  with   holy  gloom   em- 

brown'd. 
The  oracles  of  Fate  !  or  if  the  train 
Of  floating  forms  that  throng  the  world  of  sleep, 
And  sounds  that  vibrate  on  the  slumberer^s  brain, 
When  mortal  voices  rest  in  stillness  deep. 
Were  deem'd  mysterious  revelations,  sent 
From  viewless  powers,  the  lords  of  each  dread 

element. 

XIV. 

Was  not  wild  Nature,  in  that  elder-time. 
Clothed  with  a  deeper  power  \ — earth's  wandering 

race. 
Exploring  realms  of  solitude  sublime. 
Not  as  we  see,  beheld  her  awfiil  fiice  1 
Art  had  not  tamed  the  mighty  scenes  which  met 
Their  searching  eyes ;  unpeopled  kingdoms  lay 
In  savage  pomp  before  them — all  was  yet 
Silent  and  vast,  but  not  as  in  decay ; 
And  the  bright  daystar,  from  his  burning  throne, 
Look'd  o'er  a  thousand  shores,  untrodden,  voice- 
less, lone. 

rv. 

The  forests  in  their  dark  luxuriance  waved. 
With  all  their  swell  of  strange  Mohan  soimd ; 
The  fearful  deep,  sole  region  ne'er  enslaved. 
Heaved,  in  its  pomp  of  terror,  darkly  round. 
Then,  brooding  o'er  the  images,  imprest 
By  forms  of  grandeur  thronging  on  his  eye. 
And  £Ednt  tr^tions,  guarded  in  his  breast, 
Midst  dim  remembrances  of  infancy, 
Man  shaped  unearthly  presences,  in  dreams. 
Peopling  each  wilder  haunt  of  mountains,  groves, 
and  streams. 


XVL 

Then  bled  the  victim-^hen  in  every  shade 
Of  rock  or  turf  arose  the  votive  shrine ; 
Fear  boVd  before  the  phantoms  she  portxay'd. 
And  Nature  teem'd  with  many  a  mystic  sign. 
Meteors,  and  storms,  and  thunders  1  ye  whose 

course 
Fen  yet  is  awfiil  to  th'  enlighten'd  eye. 
As,  wildly  rushing  frx>m  your  secret  aouroe, 
Tour  sounding  chariot  sweeps  the  realms  on  high. 
Then  o'er  the  earth  prophetic  gloom  ye  oast^ 
And  the  wide  nations  gazed,  and  trembled  as  ye 


xyn. 
But  you,  ye  stars  !  in  distant  glory  burning, 
Nurtured  with  flame,  bright  altars  of  the  sky ! 
To  whose  §Btr  dimes  the  spirit^  vainly  tuminc^ 
Would  pierce  the  secrete  of  infinity — 
To  you  the  heart,  bereft  of  other  Mf^t, 
Its  first  deep  homage  paid,  on  Eastern  plains, 
Where  Day  hath  terrors,  but  migestic  Night, 
Calm  in  her  pomp,  magnificently  reigns^ 
Cloudless  and  silent,  circled  with  the  race 
Of  some  unnumbered  orbe^  that  light  the  depths  of 
space. 

xvm. 
Shine  on  !  and  brightly  plead  for  erring  thouj^t^ 
Whose  wing,  unaided  in  its  course,  explored 
The  wide  creation,  and  beholding  nought 
Like  your  eternal  beauty,  then  adored 
Its  living  splendours ;  deeming  them  inform'd 
By  natures  tempered  with  a  holier  fire — 
Pure  beings,  with  ethereal  effluence  warm'd. 
Who  to  the  source  of  spirit  mi^^t  aspire. 
And  mortal  prayers  benignantly  convey 
To  some  presidingPower,more  awfiil  fiur  than  they. 

XIX. 

Guides  o'er  the  desert  and  the  deep  I  to  you 
The  seaman  tum'd,  rejoicing  at  the  helm. 
When  frx>m  the  regions  of  empyreal  blue 
Ye  poured  soft  radiance  o'er  the  ocean-realm ; 
To  you  the  dweller  of  the  plains  addreeeTd   [own ; 
Vain  prayers,  that  call'd  the  clouds  and  dews  your 
To  you  the  shepherd,  on  the  mountain's  crests 
Kindled  the  fires  that  fiur  through  midnight  shono^ 
As  earth  would  light  up  all  her  hills^  to  vie 
With  your  immortal  host,  and  image  back  the  sky. 


Hail  to  the  queen  of  heaven  !  her  silvery  crown 
Serenely  wearing^  o'er  her  high  domain 
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ilks  in  bri^tnen,  lookiiig  cloudless  down, 

0  aanile  on  her  terrestrial  reign. 

should  be  hush'd  in  slumber — ^but  the  night 
9rth  her  worshippers ;  the  feast  is  spread, 
try  Lebanon's  umbrageous  height 
irine  is  raised,  the  rich  libation  shed 
%  whose  beams  illume  those  oedar-shades 
f  asNature's  light  the 'wilder*d  soul  pervades. 

XXL 

tien  tkme  ozb,  all  earth's  rich  hues  restoring, 
forth,  0  sun  1  in  majesty  supreme, 
romthj  pure  exhaustless  fountain,  pouring 
f  and  life  in  each  triumphant  beam, 
ghthineownEast  what  joyous  ritesprevail'd ! 
choral  songs  re-echo'd  I  while  thy  fire 

1  o'er  its  thousand  altars,  and  exhaled 
(redous  inoense  of  each  odorous  pyre, 
d  with  the  richest  balms  of  spicy  vales, 
iromatic  woods  that  scent  the  Arabian  gales. 

xxn. 
oi  with  Saba's  fragrant  wealth  alone, 
n  and  myrrh,  the  yotive  pile  was  strew'd ; 
lie  dark  children  of  the  burning  zone 
frenzy  from  thy  fervours,  andbedew'd  [scene, 
their  own  blood  thy  shrine ;  while  that  wild 
'  with  pitying  eye,  thine  angel  view'd, 
hough  with  glory  mantled,  and  severe 
own  fulness  of  beatitude, 
loum'd  for  those  whose  spirits  frt>m  thy  ray 
it  not  one  transient  spark  of  intellectual  day. 

xxm. 
irth  had  deeper  stains.    Ethereal  powers  ! 
oant  seraphs  I  wont  to  leave  the  skies, 
lold  hij^  converse,  midst  his  native  bowers, 
the  once  glorious  son  of  Paradise,     [strains 
i  ye  fix>m  heaven  in  sadness  1  were  your 
ynl  praise  suspended  in  dismay, 
I  the  polluted  shrine  of  Syria's  plains 
donds  of  incense  dimm'd  the  blaze  of  day  1 
1  ye  veil  indignantly  your  eyes.  [fice  1 

)  demons  haU'd  the  pomp  of  human  sacri- 

xxrv. 
irell  the  powers  of  evil  might  rejoice, 
1  rose  fit>m  Tophet's  vale  the  exulting  cry, 
deaf  to  Nature's  supplicating  voice, 
^tic  mother  bore  her  child  to  die  ! 
iid  her  vainly  clung  his  feeble  hands 
acred  instinct :  love  hath  lost  its  sway, 
e  rathless  zeal  the  sacrifice  demands, 
the  fires  blaze,  impatient  for  their  prey. 


Let  not  his  shrieks  reveal  the  dreadfrd  tale  f 
Well  may  the  drum's  loud  peal  o'eipower  an 
infimt's  wail] 

XXV. 

A  voice  of  sorrow  1  not  frx>m  thence  it  rose ; 
'Twas  not  the  childlees  mother.    Syrian  maids, 
Where  with  red  wave  the  mountahi  streamlet  flows, 
Keep  tearful  vigil  in  their  native  shades. 
With  diige  and  plaint  the  cedar^^roves  resound. 
Each  rock's  deep  echo  for  Adonis  mourns : 
Weep  for  the  dead  !    Away  1  the  lost  is  found — 
To  life  and  love  the  buried  god  returns  1 
Then  wakes  the  timbrel— then  the  forests  ring, 
Andshoutsoffirenziedjoyareon  each  breeze's  wing  I 

XXVL 

But  fill'd  with  holier  joy  the  Peredan  stood. 
In  silent  reverence,  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
At  early  dayspring,  while  the  expanding  flood 
Of  radiance  burst  around,  above,  below — 
Bright^  boundless  as  eternity :  he  gazed 
Till  his  full  soul,  imbibing  heaven,  o'erflow'd 
In  worship  of  th'  Invisible,  and  praised 
In  thee,  0  Sun  1  the  symbol  and  abode 
Of  life,  and  power,  and  excellence — ^the  throne 
Where  dwelt  the   Unapproach'd,  reeplendently 
alone.^ 

xxvn. 
What  if  his  thoughts,  with  erring  fondness,  gave 
Mysterious  sanctity  to  things  which  wear 
Th'  Eternal's  impress  *— if  the  living  wave. 
The  circling  heavens,  the  free  and  boundless  air — 
If  the  pure  founts  of  everlasting  flame. 
Deep  in  his  country's  hallow'd  vales  enshrined. 
And  the  bright  stars  maintain'd  a  silent  claim 
To  love  and  homage  from  his  awestruck  mindl 
Still  with  his  spirit  dwelt  a  lofty  dream 
Of  uncreated  Power,  far,  &r  o'er  these  supreme. 


XXVIIL 

And  with  that  faith  was  conquest  He  whose  name 
To  Judah's  harp  of  prophecy  had  rung — 

1  At  an  earUer  itag«  In  the  composition  of  thif  poem,  the 
following  itanza  wm  here  inaoted  :— 

**  Nor  re«  ito  Xaglaa'i  hjian,  sabltaiMljr  ■wvOlag 

In  Ain-tonad  bomag*  to  the  waros  oTflanM, 
From  flOirio  raVd  bj  man,  lb*  gorgeout  dwelling 

Of  Mcb  bright  Idol-fcmu  m  art  eooM  frame. 
He  raar'd  no  temple,  bade  no  walk  eontain 

The  breath  of  inecnae  or  the  voioe  ofpragwr; 
Bat  made  the  boandlen  anlrerae  hie  Sme, 

The  roolu  hU  altar-etone    adoring  there 
The  Being  wboee  Omnipotence  perradee 
AU  deeerte  and  aU  depthe,  and  hallowa  loneliert  shadca." 
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He,  of  whose  yet  unborn  and  distant  fiune 
The  mighty  voice  of  Inspiration  sung^ 
He  came,  the  victor  Cyrus  !    As  he  pass'd. 
Thrones  to  his  footstep  rock'd,  and  monarchs  lay 
Suppliant  and  clothed  with  dust;  while  nations  cast 
Their  ancient  idols  down  before  hi$  way, 
Who  in  miyestic  march,  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  quenchless  flame  revered  by  Persia's  children 
bore. 


[In  tlM  ipriiig  of  1890,  Mn  H«imuit  flnl  nade  tfw 
qualntanoeof  on*  triiobeouM  Aftarwards  ftaaalousftnd  vain- 
able  Mend,  rewred  In  life,  and  sinoerely  mourned  in  deatb— 
Biihop  Heber,  then  Rector  of  Hodnet,  and  afreqn«itTiBitar 
at  Bodryddan,  the  ratldenoe  of  his  fiitber-in-law,  the  late 
Dean  of  St  A«^h,  from  whom  alio,  during  an  intercourse  of 
many  years,  Bfrs  Hemans  at  all  thnes  reoeiTed  much  kindness 
and  courtesy.  Mr  Reginald  Hebcr  was  the  first  emhient 
Uteraiy  character  with  whom  die  had  ever  fSsmiliarly  asso- 
ciated ;  and  she  therefore  entered  with  a  peculiar  freshness  of 
fedingin  to  the  deii^  fauiiired  byhiscoaTersatfonalpowere, 
enhanced  as  they  were  by  that  gentle  benign  Hy  of  manner, 
eo  often  the  characteristic  of  minds  of  the  very  highest  otder. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend  en  tUs  occasion,  she  thus  describes  her 
eiUoymeDt :— ^  I  am  mere  delighted  with  Mr  Heber  than  I 
can  possibly  ten  yon;  his  conTersationbqnite  rich  wHh  anec- 
dote, and  every  sobjeet  on  which  he  speaks  had  been,  yea 
would  fauglne,  Hie  whole  Btady  of  his  lUis.  la  short,  bis  aedefy 
has  made  much  the  semesortof  impression  on  my  mind  that 
the  first  pemsal  of  Ivamhoe  did  ;  and  was  something  so  per* 
fectly  new  to  me,  that  I  can  havdly  talk  of  any  thing  else.  I 
had  a  very  long  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
poem,  wliich  hersad  aloud,  and  commented  upon  as  he  pro* 
oeeded.  Hismaanerwassoentirely  thatof  afilend,  thatl 
fslt  perfectly  at  eaee,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  exprsss  all  my 
own  kleas  and  opintona  on  the  subject,  even  where  th^  dU 
not  exactly  cohioide  with  his  own." 

The  peem  hers  afladed  to  was  the  one  entitled  Atfjenstfifon 


oimI  BeveiaUon,  whidi  Mrs  HeouuDa  had 
time  before,  and  which  waa  intended  to  embtaoe  a  v«y  es^ 
tenaive  range  of  subject.  Her  original  deaiign  wOl  be  best 
given  in  her  own  words,  from  a  letter  to  her  frtaid  Miss  Park: 
— **  I  have  been  thinUng  a  good  deal  of  tiie  plan  we  diseosssd 
together,  of  a  poem  on  national  aopantttloaaL  '  Oar  tboagbts 
are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain,'  and  in  the  couna  of  nqr 
lucubrations  on  this  subject,  an  idea  oecmrad  to  me,  vrtiida 
I  hope  yoa  wQl  not  think  me  too  prasmnptaooa  in  wMiing 
toreaBaap  Might  not  a  poem  of  aooM  extent  and  laqMBtaoee, 
if  the  execution  were  at  all  equal  to  the  deaiign,  be  produced, 
tnm  contrasting  the  apfritand  tenets  of  Paganism  with  tboss 
of  Christianity  ?  It  would  contain,  of  course,  modi  rlasdril 
alludon ;  and  all  the  gracefrd  and  qmrtive  flctkma  of  aadoit 
Greece  and  Italy,  aa  wed  aa  the  anperalittona  of  i 
ooa  cUmea,  mlg^t  be  introdoeed  to  prove  how  little  < 
tion  they  could  convey  in  the  honr  of  afUetkm— or  hope,  hi 
that  of  death.  Many  acenes  Ihmi  histocy  nOf^t  be  pottngwd 
in  illustratton  of  this  idea ;  and  the  certainty  of  a  fbtnra  state, 
and  of  the  inunortality  of  the  aool,  whldb  we  derive  from 
revebitton,  are  aurely  aubjecta  for  poetiy  of  the  hjgliwl  cIbsl 
Deseripttona  of  thoae  reglona  which  are  alfll  ataaogHa  te  ttw 
Ueasings  of  our  rdigton,  such  as  the  greatest  part  of  Africa, 
India,  Aa,  might  contain  much  that  li  poetioal ;  hot  tiie 
subject  is  almost  boundless,  and  I  think  of  it  till  I  •ttfartlH 
by  its  Biagnitude.** 

Mr  Heber  approved  highly  of  the  plan  of  the  vrork,  and 
gave  her  every  encouragement  to  proceed  iait;  aapp^jjiy 
her  with  many  admirable  anggeationa,  both  aa  to  the  illaslra- 
ttona  which  might  be  introduced  with  thehappieat«aaet,aad 
the  sources  from  whence  the  reqnisite  infonnation  wonU  best 
be  derived.  But  the  great  labour  and  research  naneawfj  te 
the  develepmeot  of  a  pfam  vriUch  indnded  the 
of  every  age  and  countoy,  from  the  eaiiieat  of  all 
the  adoration  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  host  of  heaven,  aJtaided 
to  in  the  book  of  Job— to  the  stm  existing  rites  of  the  Hindoos 
— would  have  demanded  a  course  (^  study  too  esigrosslBg  te 
be  compatible  with  the  many  other  daima,  both  donaatfe  and 
Uteraiy,  which  dal^  prceecd  more  and  mora  upon  theaathor*! 
time.  The  workwas, therefore,  laki  aside ;  aadthe  flragment 
now  first  published  is  all  that  remains  of  it,  thoni^  tiie  pro- 
ject was  never  distinetty  abandoned.] 
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THE  BASVIGLIANA  OF  MONTL 


ntOM  8XaitONDI*a  "  LITTSRATURa  nV  MIDI.* 


VnrcENZO   Monti,  a  native   of  Fensra,  is 
acknowledged,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 

>  **  About  tUs  ttme  (1830)  Mrs  Heaana  waa  aa  eocaatonal 
contributor  te  the  EdMbwrgh  MbntlU^  Magturime^  then  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Robert  Morahead,  whoae  liberal  cour- 
teqr  in  the  diacharge  of  his  editorial  efloe  associated  many 
agreeable  recoDectfona  with  the  period  of  tUa  Uteraiy  inter- 
course. Several  of  her  poems  appearsd  in  the  above-men- 
tioned periodical,  as  also  a  asriaa  of  papers  on  forsiga  litera- 


Italians,  as  the  greatest  of  their  living  poeta 
Irritable,  impassioned,  variable  to  ezcees,  he  is 
always  actuated  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
Whatever  he  feels  is  felt  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic vehemence.  He  sees  the  objects  of  his 
thoughts — they  are  present^  and  clothed  with 

tore,  which,  with  very  few  exceptiona,  were  the  otij  prssa 
oompositfonsahe  ever  gave  to  the  werid;  and  todaed  to  thaw 
papers  such  a  distinctive  appeDatton  la  pariiape  aeve^ 
applicable,  aa  Uie  proee  writhig  may  be  oonaldared  anhoidl- 
nate  to  the  poetical  traaslationa,  whidi  tt  la  used  to  lalre- 
dooe.**— Miemofr,  p.  4L 
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liffr— before  Inm,  and  a  flexible  and  harmonious 
liDguage  18  always  at  his  command  to  paint  them 
with  the  richest  colouring.  Persuaded  that  poetry 
is  only  another  species  of  painting,  he  makes  the 
irt  of  the  poet  consist  in  rendering  apparent^  to 
the  eyes  of  aD,  the  pictures  created  by  his  imagi- 
DstioQ  for  himself;  and  he  permits  not  a  verse 
to  ascape  him  which  does  not  contain  an  image. 
Deeply  impressed  by  the  study  of  Dante,  he  has 
restored  to  the  character  of  Italian  poetry  those 
wrere  and  exalted  beauties  by  which  it  was 
distingQiBhed  at  its  birth  ;  and  he  proceeds  fix>m 
one  picture  to  another  with  a  grandeur  and  dig- 
nity  peculiar  to  himself.    It  is  extraordinary  that, 
with  something  so  lofty  in  his  manner  and  style 
of  writinj^  the  heart  of  so  impassioned  a  character 
dioald  not  be  regulated  by  principles  of  greater 
(xmmtency.     In  many  other  poets,  this  defect 
mi^  pass  unobserved :  but  circumstances  have 
ftrown  the  fullest  light  upon  the  versatility  of 
Hoati,  and  his  glory  as  a  poet  is  attached  to 
voria  which  display  him  in  continual  opposition 
tohimsdt    Writing  in  the  midst  of  the  various 
Italian  revolutions,  he  has  constantly  chosen 
polittcal  subjects  for  his  compositions,  and  he  has 
nooeesively  celebrated  opposite  parties  in  pro- 
portion to  their  success.    Let  us^  suppose,  in  his 
JQstificationf  that  he  composes  as  an  improvisatore, 
nd  that  his  feelings,  becoming  highly  excited  by 
the  given  theme,  he  seizes  the  political  ideas  it 
BQggestSy  however  foreign  they  may  be  to  his 
iDdiridual  sentiments.^    In  these  political  poems 
--the  object  and  purport  of  which  are  so  different 
—the  invention  and  manner  are,  perhaps,  but 
too  similar.     The  BawigliaTia,  or  poem  on  the 
death  of  Basville,  is  the  most  celebrated ;  but, 
once  its  appearance,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
Honti,'  who  always  imitated  Dante,  has  now  also 
▼ery  firequently  imitated  himself. 

Hngh  Basville  was  the  French  Envoy  who  was 
put  to  death  at  Rome  by  the  people,  for  attempt- 
ing, at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  to  excite 
t  sedition  against  the  Pontifical  government 
Hon^  who  was  then  the  poet  of  the  Pope,  as  he 
has  since  been  of  the  Republic,  supposes  that,  at 
the  moment  of  Basville's  death,  he  is  saved  by  a 
B^xiden  repentance,  firom  the  condemnation  which 
his  philosophical  principles  had  merited.     But, 

^  Tht  obnnrmtioii  of  a  French  author  (Le  Cm$eur  du  Die- 
'^"nsire  da  Girouettet)  on  the  general  versatility  of  poets, 
**<&>  to  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  character  of  Monti, 
^  U  vBii^t  ahnoit  be  aappoaed  to  have  been  written  for  the 
**!•■■  parpoee  of  aadi  an  application.—"  Le  cenreau  d'un 
P^  Mt  d'nne  eire  moOe  et  flexible,  od  s'  iniprime  naturelle- 


as  a  punishment  for  his  guilt»  and  a  substitute  for 
the  pains  of  purgatory,  he  is  oondenmed  by 
Divine  Justice  to  traverse  France  until  the  crimes 
of  that  countiy  have  received  their  due  chastise- 
ment, and  doomed  to  contemplate  the  misfor- 
times  and  reverses  to  which  he  has  contributed 
by  assisting  to  extend  the  progress  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

An  angel  of  heaven  conducts  Basville  from  pro- 
vince to  province,  that  he  may  behold  the  desola- 
tion of  his  lovely  country.  He  then  conveys  him 
to  Paris,  and  makes  him  witness  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Louis  XVL,  and  afterwards  shows 
him  the  Allied  armies  prepared  to  burst  upon 
France,  and  avenge  the  blood  of  her  king.  The 
poem  concludes  before  the  issue  of  the  contest 
is  known.  It  is  divided  into  four  cantos  of  three 
hundred  lines  each,  and  written  in  tena  rima, 
like  the  poem  of  Dante.  Not  only  many  expree* 
sions,  epithets,  and  lines  are  borrowed  from  the 
Divine  Comedy,  but  the  invention  itself  is  similar. 
An  angel  conducts  Basville  through  the  suffering 
world;  and  this  fiuthful  guide,  who  consoles  and 
supports  the  tpeetcUor-hero  of  the  poem,  acts  pre- 
cisely the  same  part  which  is  performed  by  Yiigil 
in  Dante.  Basville  himself  thinks,  feels,  and 
suffers,  exactly  as  Dante  would  have  done.  Monti 
has  not  preserved  any  traces  of  his  revolutionaiy 
character — ^he  describes  him  as  feeling  more  pity 
than  remorse — and  he  seems  to  forget,  in  thus 
identifying  himself  with  his  hero,  that  he  has  at 
first  represented  Basville,  and  perhaps  without 
foimdation,  as  an  infidel  and  a  ferocious  revolu- 
tionist. The  Barpigltana  is,  perhaps,  more  re- 
markable than  any  other  poem  for  the  mcgesty 
of  its  verse,  the  sublimity  of  its  expression,  and 
the  richness  of  its  colouring.  In  the  first  canto  the 
spirit  of  Basville  thus  takes  leave  of  the  body  : — 

"Sleep,  0  beloved  companion  of  my  woes, 
Rest  thou  in  deep  and  \mdisturb*d  repose ; 
Till  at  the  last  great  day,  from  slumber's  bed. 
Heaven's  trumpet-summons  shall  awoke  the  dead. 

"Be  the  earth  light  upon  thee,  mild  the  shower. 
And  soft  the  breeze's  wing,  till  that  dread  hour ; 
Nor  let  the  wanderer  passing  o'er  thee,  breathe 
Words  of  keen  insult  to  the  dust  beneath. 

ment  tout  ce  qui  le  flatte,  le  sMait,  et  IVdiniente.  La  moae 
du  chant  n'a  pas  de  partie;  c'est  une  ^tourdie  sans  conse- 
quence, qui  folfttre  Element  et  sur  de  riches  gaxons  et  sur 
d*arides  bruyires.  Un  po^te  en  d^Iire  chante  indiffi^remment 
Titus  et  Thamask,  Louis  12bm  et  Cromwell,  Christine  de 
SuMe  et  Stanchon  la  Vielleuse." 
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"Sleep  thou  in  peace  1  Beyond  the  funeral  pyve, 
There  live  no  flames  of  vengeance  or  of  ire ; 
And  midst  high  hearts  I  leave  thee,  on  a  shore 
Whero  mercy's  home  hath  beenfrom  days  of  yore." 

Thus  to  its  earthly  form  the  lEpirit  cried. 
Then  tum'd  to  follow  its  celestial  guide ; 
But  with  a  downcast  mien,  a  pensive  sigh, 
A  lingering  step,  and  oft  reverted  eye — 
As  when  a  child's  reluctant  feet  obey 
Its  mother's  voice,  and  slowly  leave  its  play. 

Night  o'er  the  earth  her  dewy  veU  had  cast, 
When  from  th'  Eternal  City's  towers  they  pass'd. 
And  rising  in  their  flight,  on  that  proud  dome. 
Whose  waUs  enshrine  the  guardian  saint  of  Rome, 
Lo  I  where  a  cherub-form  sublimely  tower'd. 
Bat  dreadful  in  his  glory  1    Sternly  lower'd 
Wrath  in  his' kingly  aspect     One  he  seem'd 
Of  the  bright  seven,  whose  dawiling  splendour 

beam'd 
On  high  amidst  the  burning  lamps  of  heaven. 
Seen  in  the  dread,  o'erwhelming  visions  given 
To  the  rapt  seer  of  Patmos.    Wheels  of  fire 
Seem'd  his  fierce  eyes,  all  kindling  in  their  ire ; 
And  lus  loose  tresses,  floating  as  he  stood, 
A  comet's  glare,  presaging  woe  and  blood. 
He  waved  his  sword — ^its  red,  terrific  light 
With  fearful  radiance  tinged  the  clouds  of  night ; 
While  his  left  hand  sustain'd  a  shield  so  vast. 
Far  o'er  the  Vatican  beneath  was  cast 
Its  broad,  protecting  shadow.    As  the  plume 
Of  the  strong  eagle  spreads  in  sheltering  gloom 
O'er  its  young  brood,  as  yet  untaught  to  soar ; 
And  while,  all  trembling  at  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
Each  humbler  bird  shrinks  cowering  in  its  nest, 
Beneath  that  wing  of  power,  and  ample  breast, 
They  sleep  unheeding ;  while  the  storm  on  high 
Breaks  not  their  calm  and  proud  security. 

In  the  second  canto,  Basville  enters  Paris  with 
his  angelic  guide,  at  the  moment  preceding  the 
execution  of  Louis  XYI. 

The  air  was  heavy,  and  the  brooding  skies 
Look'd  fraught  with  omens,  as  to  harmonise 
With  his  pale  aspect    Through  the  forest  round 
Not  a  leaf  whispered — and  the  only  sound 
That  broke  the  stillness  was  a  streamlet's  moan 
Murmuring  amidst  the  rocks  with  plaintive  tone. 
As  if  a  storm  within  the  woodland  bowers 
Were  gathering.    On  they  moved — and  lo  I  the 

towers 
Of  a  far  city  !    Nearer  now  they  drew ; 
^d  all  reveal'd,  expanding  on  their  view. 


The  Babylon,  the  scene  of  crimes  and 
Paris,  the  guilty,  the  devoted,  rose  ! 


In  the  dark  mantle  of  a  cloud  array'd, 
Yiewlees  and  hush'd,  the  angel  and  the  shade 
Enter'd  that  evil  dty.    Onward  pass'd 
The  heavenly  being  first,  with  brow  o'ercast 
And  troubled  mien,  while  in  his  glorious  eyes 
Tears  had  obscured  the  splendour  of  the  skies. 
P^e  with  dismay,  the  trembling  spirit  saw 
That  alter'd  aspect,  and,  in  breathlees  awe, 
Maik'd  the  strange  silence  round.     The  deep* 

toned  swell 
Of  life's  full  tide  was  hush'd;  the  sacred  bell, 
The  clamorous  anvil,  mute ;  all  sounds  were  fled 
Of  labour  or  of  mirth,  and  in  their  stead 
Terror  and  stillness,  boding  signs  of  woe^ 
Inquiring  glances,  rumours  whispered  low. 
Questions  half-utter'd,  jealous  looks  that  keep 
A  fearful  watch  aroimd,  and  sadness  deep 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart ;  and  voioei^  heard 
At  intervals,  in  many  a  broken  word — 
Voices  of  mothers,  trembling  as  they  press'd 
Th'  unconscious  infimt  closer  to  their  breast; 
Voices  of  wives,  with  fond  imploring  crie^ 
And  the  wild  eloquence  of  tears  and  sighs^ 
On  their  own  thresholds  striving  to  detain 
Their  fierce  impatient  lords ;  but  weak  and  vain 
Affection's  gentle  bonds,  in  that  dread  hour 
Of  fSftte  and  fiuy — Love  hath  lost  his  powor  I 
For  evil  spirits  are  abroad,  the  air 
Breathes  of  their  influence.  Druid  phantoms  then. 
Fired  by  that  thirst  for  victims  which  of  old 
Raged  in  their  bosoms  fierce  and  unoontroll'd. 
Rush,  in  ferocious  transport,  to  survey 
The  deepest  crime  that  e'er  hath  dimm*d  the  day. 
Blood,  human  blood,  hath  stain'd  their  vests  and 

hair. 
On  the  winds  tossing,  with  a  sanguine  glare, 
Scattering  red  showers  around  them  I   Flaming 

brands 
And  serpent  scourges  in  their  restless  hands 
Are  wildly  shaken.    Others  lift  on  high 
The  steel,  th'  envenom'd  bowl ;  and,  hurrying  byi 
With  touch  of  fire  contagious  fury  dart 
Through  human  veins,  &st  kindling  to  the  heart 
Then  comes  the  rush  of  crowds  1  restrain'dnomore. 
Fast  from  each  home  the  frenzied  inmates  pour; 
From  every  heart  afflrighted  mercy  flies, 
While  her  soft  voice  amidst  the  tumult  dies. 
Then  the  earth  trembles,  as  from  street  to  street 
The  tramp  of  steeds,  the  press  of  hawtftwing  feet, 
The  roll  of  wheels,  all  mingling  in  the  breeze. 
Come  deepening  onward,  as  the  swell  of  seas 
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'  Eflird  at  the  dead  of  midnight ;  or  the  moan 

j  Of  distent  tempeete,  or  the  hollow  tone 

Of  tha  &r  thunder  1    Then  what  feelings  pres8*d, 

Owretdied  Bastille  t  on  thy  guilty  breast; 

What  pan^i  were  thine,  thus  £ated  to  behold 

Death's  awfiil  banner  to  the  winds  unfold  t 

To  see  the  aze^  the  acafibld,  raised  on  hig^ — 

Tha  daik  impatience  of  the  murderer^s  eye, 

Etger  for  crime  I    And  he,  the  great,  the  good. 

Thy  martyr^dng^  by  men  athirst  for  blood 

Dnggfd  to  a  felon's  death  I    Tet  still  his  mien, 

Xidit  that  wild  throng,  is  loftily  serene ; 

And  his  step  fidters  not.    0  hearts  unmoved ! 

Where  have  you  borne  your  monarch  Y — ^He  who 

lored — 

Loredyoa  so  well !    Behold  1  the  sun  grows  pale. 

Shrouding  his  glory  in  a  tearful  veil ; 

The  miaty  air  is  silent,  as  in  dread, 

Aodthe  dim  sky  with  shadowy  gloom  o'erspread; 

Whfla  asints  and  martyn^  spirits  of  the  blest, 

Uokdown,  all  weeping,  from  their  bowers  of  rest. 
•  •  «  •  • 

In  that  dread  moment,  to  the  &tal  pile 

Hm  regil  victim  came ;  and  raised  the  while 

Ha  patient  glance,  with  such  an  aspect  high. 

So  linn,  so  calm,  in  holy  msgeety, 

Hiat  e'en  tfa'  awwiHiriTifi'  hearts  a  moment  shook 

fiefoie  the  grandeur  of  that  kingly  look; 

And  a  strange  thrill  of  pity,  half-renew'd, 

Bin  through  the  bosoms  of  the  multitude. 

•  •  •  •  • 

like  ffim,  who,  breathing  mercy  to  the  last, 
htfd  tin  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past — 
E'en  for  his  murderers  pray'd,  in  that  dark  hour 
When  his  soul  yielded  to  affliction's  power. 
And  the  winds  bore  his  dying  cry  abroad — 
*Haii  thou  forsaken  me,  my  God  1  my  Gknir — 
E'en  thus  the  monarch  stood ;  his  prayer  arose, 
Thoi  calling  down  foigiyenesa  on  his  foes — 
"To  Thee  my  spirit  I  commend,"  he  cried ; 
*  And  my  lost  people,  Father  !  be  their  guide  !" 

•  •  •  •  • 

^  the  ahazp  steel  descends — ^the  blow  is  given, 
And  loswer^d  by  a  th\mder-peal  from  heaven ; 
^vth,  atain'd  with  blood,  convulsive  terrors  owns. 
And  her  kings  tremble  on  their  distant  thrones  ! 


THE  ALCESTIS  OF  ALFIERL 

"^  AleattM  of  Alfiebi  is  said  to  have  been  the 
''^  tragedy  he  composed,  and  is  distinguished  to 
^  reoitriEsble  degree  by  that  tenderness  of  which 


his  former  works  present  so  few  examplest  It 
would  appear  as  if  the  pure  and  exalted  affection 
by  which  the  impetuosity  of  his  fiery  spirit  was 
ameliorated  during  the  latter  years  of  his  Ufe,  had 
impressed  its  whole  character  on  this  work,  as  a 
record  of  that  domestic  happiness  in  whose  bosom 
his  heart  at  length  found  a  resting-plaoe.  Most 
of  his  earlier  writings  bear  witness  to  that  "  fever 
at  the  core,"  that  burning  impatience  of  restraint, 
and  those  incessant  and  untameable  aspirations 
after  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  by  which  his  youth 
was  consumed;  but  the  poetry  of  AlcesUi  must 
find  its  echo  in  every  heart  which  has  known  the 
power  of  domestic  ties,  or  felt  the  bitterness  of 
their  dissolution.  The  interest  of  the  piece,  how- 
ever, though  entirely  domestic,  is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment allowed  to  languish;  nor  does  the  coxyugal 
affection,  which  forms  the  mainspring  of  the 
action,  ever  degenerate  into  the  pastoral  insipidity 
of  Metastasio.  The  character  of  Alcestis  herself, 
with  all  its  lofty  fortitude,  heroic  affection,  and 
subdued  anguish,  powerfully  recalls  to  our  ima- 
gination the  calm  and  tempered  mijesty  distin- 
guishing the  masterpieces  of  Qreek  sculpture,  in 
which  the  expression  of  mental  or  bodily  suffering 
is  never  allowed  to  transgress  the  limits  of  beauty 
and  sublimity.  The  union  of  dignity  and  afflic- 
tion impressing  more  than  earthly  grandeur  on 
the  countenance  of  Niobe,  would  be,  perhaps,  the 
best  illustration  of  this  analogy. 

The  following  scene,  in  which  Alcestis  announces 
to  Fheres,  the  fSftther  of  Admetus,  the  terms  upon 
which  the  oracle  of  Delphos  has  declared  that  his 
son  may  be  restored,  has  seldom  been  surpassed 
by  the  author,  even  in  his  most  celebrated  pro- 
ductions. It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  littie 
of  its  beauty  can  be  transfused  into  a  translation, 
as  the  severity  of  a  style  so  completely  devoid  of 
imagery,  must  render  it  dependent  for  many  in- 
communicable attractions  upon  the  melody  of  the 
original  language. 


ACT  I.— Scene  II. 

Alcestis,  Pheres. 

Ale,  Weep  thou  no  more !  O  monarch,  dry  thy 
tears ! 
For  know,  he  shall  not  die ;  not  now  shall  fate 
Bereave  thee  of  thy  son. 

Phe,  What  mean  thy  words  1 
Hath  then  Apollo — is  there  then  a  hope  ? 
Ale.  Yes !  hope  for  thee  —  hope  by  the  voice 
annoimced 
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Brophetic  cftre.     Nor  would  I  yield 

IS  the  tidings,  meet  alooe 
B  bsv  from  mine. 
1  ray  (  oh  1  any, 
kaj  aoa  bo  spared  1 

IAjkiIIo  Bud — Aloestis  thus 
10  onuJo — be  tliou  eecure. 
la  of  joy  1   He  lives  1 
I  not  for  this, 

n  for  lAi)  the  strajiger  Joy 
it  theeo  deTotad  walls,  [death 

I  there  be  grief  when  from  bis  bed  of 

as]  What  deep  myrtery  lurks 
Iwordsl  Whet  mcaa'Et  tbon t  Qracious 

je  deep  loTe  is  all  hie  own,  who  hear'et 

I  of  bis  safety,  and  dost  bear 

'e  in  that  glad  oiacle 
■airing  Eire ;  thy  cheek  is  tinged 
n.  Bod  on  thy  pure  ingennoui  brow. 
If  lightning  of  a  sudden  joy, 
^  as  night  succeed,  and  thon  ert  wrapt 

I  eilence.    fipcak  !  ob,  ipeok  I 

I  gods 

"1  have  limitations  to  their  power 

I  otcmal—^nd  their  will 

I  the  trcmendoufl  law's  of  fate : 

Hhe  boon  thoy  grant  thee  in  the  life 

lired  AdinetuB. 

Mby  looks 

ossion,  more  than  in  ihy  words, 
my  Btiuddcring  beart.  Declare,  what 

I  lala]  to  thyself  and  us 
Jlifo  of  him  thy  tool  adores  1 
Hther  t  could  my  silence  aught  arail 
it  fearful  secret  fhun  thine  ear, 
jt  unbeaiti,  till  all  fulfill'd 
ead  Kich£ce.    But  vain  the  wish  i 
•0  wall  it  must  bo  known, 

looghout  my  curdling  veins 
1,  deathlike  horror  ;  nud  I  feel 

a  father.     In  my  heart 
t  deep  affections.     Tbee  I  love, 
^-soul'd  consort  of  my  eon  ! 
■  daughter;  and  thine  infant  mce, 

.  hope  and  gloiy  of  my  age  ; 
Imir'd  by  time,  within  my  breaat, 
I  and  unalterable  love 
h  partner  of  my  cares  and  joys, 
Is  and  perfect  yet.    Betbink  thee,  then, 
9,  what  agony  of  fear. 


I  wait  tliy  words ;  for  well,  too  well,  T  dm 
Thy  lips  are  &aught  with  (atAl  aogurieo. 
To  Bome  one  of  my  nice. 

Ale  Death  hath  his  righte, 
Of  which  not  e'en  (be  great  Supem&l  Powbti 
May  hope  to  rob  him.    By  hi«  ruthlen  haiu^ 
Already  seized,  the  noble  victim  lay. 
The  heir  of  empire,  in  his  glowing  prime 
And  noonday,  struck : — Admettu,  the.rerere^ 
Tbe  bless'd,  tbe  loved,  by  all  who  own'd  hiasw^— 
By  bis  illustrious  parents,  by  the  realms 
Surrounding  his — and  oh  I  what  need  to  adi^ 
How  much  by  hie  Alcestisl — Such  wac  he. 
Already  in  th'  unaporing  grasp  of  death 
Withering,  a  certain  prey.    Apollo  thence 
Hath  snatch'd  him,  and  another  in  hi>  alMd, 
Though  not  na  equol — (who  can  equal  him!} 
Must  fall  a  votuntai?  sacrifice. 
Another,  of  his  lineage  or  to  him 
By  closest  bonds  united,  must  descend 
To  tbe  dark  realm  of  Orcus  in  Aii  place. 
Who  thns  alone  ia  saved. 

Phe.  What  do  1  hearl 
Woe  to  ufl,  woe  I — wbot  viotim  1 — who  shall  b« 
Accepted  in  his  stead  ? 

Ale  Tbe  dread  cichange 
E'en  now,  O  &thGr  1  hatb  been  mode;  the  pt^ 
Is  ready,  nor  is  wholly  worthleea  him 
For  whom  'tia  freely  offer'd.    Nor  wilt  tlun^ 
0  mighty  goddess  of  th'  infernal  shade*  I 
Whose  image  sanctilics  this  threshold  Soor, 
Disdain  tho  victim. 

Phe.  All  prepared  the  prey  I 
And  to  our  blood  allied  '.  Oh,  hearen  I — and  jit 
Thou  hod'st  luo  weep  no  more  I 

Ak.  Test  thus  I  said. 
And  thus  ngain  I  say,  tbou  sbalt  not  weap 
Thy  son's,  nor  I  deplore  my  buaband'a  doom. 
Let  him  be  saved,  and  other  eoimda  of  wo« 
Less  deep,  less  mournful  fiu',  shall  here  ba  ImbJ 
Than  those  Ati  death  bad  caused. — With  ■uiuuM 

But  grief,  and  mingled  with  a  gleam  of  joj. 
E'en  while  the  itivoluotary  tribute  Uats, 
The  victim  shall  be  honour'd  who  remgn'd 
Life  for  Admetus, — Would'st  tbou  know  the  pnq; 
Tbe  vow'd,  the  willing,  the  devoted  one, 
Dfiar'd  and  hollow'd  to  th'  infernal  gods. 
Father  •.—■Ik  I. 

PAc.  What  hast  tbcm  done  I  Oh,heaTenl  [md 
What  host  thou  dooel    And  think'et  thoa  hat 
By  such  a  compact)    Think'st  thou  he  eaa  In* 
Bereft  of  thee  1— Of  thee,  his  light  of  lifi^ 
His  very  sool  1 — Of  the^  beloved  &r  mora 
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ThmhiBloTedparentB — tiutn  his  children  more — 

Hon  than  himaelft    Oh  no  1  it  shall  not  bet 

21mi  perishy  0  Alcestis  t  in  the  flower 

Of  thj  young  beauty  1 — ^perish,  and  destroy 

Not  him,  not  him  alone,  but  us,  but  all. 

Who  as  a  child  adore  thee  1    Desolate 

Wofold  be  the  throne,  the  kingdom,  reft  of  thea 

And  think'st  thou  not  of  those  whose  tender  years 

Demand  thy  care  1 — thy  children  1  think  of  them  ! 

0  thoQ,  the  source  of  each  domestic  joy; 

Thoa,  in  whose  life  alone  Admetus  lives^ 

ESb  fjiorf,  his  delight,  thou  shalt  not  die 

While  I  can  die  for  thee  1    He,  me  alone. 

The  oracle  demands— a  withered  stem, 

Whoee  task,  whose  duty,  is  for  him  to  die. 

My  noe  is  run — the  fulness  of  my  years, 

The  £ided  hopes  of  age,  and  all  the  love 

Wbidi  hath  its  dwelling  in  a  jGMher's  heart» 

And  the  fond  pity,  half  with  wonder  blent, 

lo^nred  by  thee,  whose  youth  with  hearenly  gifts 

So  rich^  is  endowed ; — all,  all  unite 

To  graye  in  adamant  the  just  decree, 

TfaatI  must  die.    But  thou,  I  bid  thee  live  ! 

Fheres  command^  thee,  0  Alcestis — ^live  1 

Ke'er,  ne'er  shall  woman's  youthful  love  surpass 

An  aged  sire's  devotedness. 

Ak.  I  know 
T%7  loltj  soul,  thy  fond  paternal  love ; 
Fheres,  I  know  them  well,  and  not  in  Tain 
StroTe  to  anticipate  their  high  resolves. 
Alt  if  in  silence  I  have  heard  thy  words, 
Kow  calmly  list  to  mine,  and  thou  shalt  own 
Thef  may  not  be  withstood. 

Phe.  What  canst  thou  say 
Which  1  should  hearl    I  go,  resolved  to  save 
Him  who  with  thee  would  perish ; — ^to  the  shrine 
Ten  DOW  I  fly. 

Ale  Stay,  stay  thee  !  'tis  too  late. 
Aheidy  hath  consenting  Proserpine, 
Fiom  the  remote  abysses  of  her  realms, 
Heud  and  accepted  the  terrific  vow 
Which  binds  me,  with  indissoluble  ties, 
To  death.    And  I  am  firm,  and  well  I  know 
Kone  can  deprive  me  of  the  awfiil  right 
That  vow  hath  won. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Yes !  thou  mayst  weep  my  £Etto, 
Hoam  for  me,  father  I  but  thou  canst  not  blame 
My  lofty  purpose.    Oh !  the  more  endeared 
My  life  by  every  tie — the  more  I  feel 
^^^'s  bitterness,  the  more  my  sacrifice 
u  Worthy  of  Admetus.    I  descend 
7o  the  dim  shadowy  regions  of  the  dead 
^  guest  more  honoured. 


In  thy  presence  here 
Again  I  uttered  the  tremendous  vow. 
Now  more  than  half  fulfiU'd.    I  feel,  I  know. 
Its  dread  effects.    Through  all  my  burning  veins 
Th'  insatiate  fever  revels.    Doubt  is  o'er. 
The  Monarch  of  the  Dead  hath  heard — he  callai. 
He  summons  me  away — and  thou  art  saved, 

0  my  Admetus ! 

In  the  opening  of  the  third  act,  Alcestis  enters, 
with  her  son  Eumeles,  and  her  daughter,  to  com- 
plete the  sacrifice  by  dying  at  the  feet  of  Proser- 
pine's statue.  The  following  scene  ensues  be- 
tween her  and  Admetus. 

Ale.  Hereto  my  fiaithful  handmaids!  at  the  feet 
Of  Proserpine's  dread  image  spread  my  couch ; 
For  I  myself  e'en  now  must  offer  here 
The  victim  she  requires.    And  you,  meanwhile. 
My  children  1  seek  your  sire.    Behold  him  ther^ 
Sad,  silent,  and  alone.    But  through  his  veins 
Health's  genial  current  flows  once  more,  as  fi:«e 
As  in  his  brightest  days :  and  he  shall  live — 
Shall  live  for  you.    Go,  hang  upon  his  neck. 
And  with  your  innocent  encircling  arms 
Twine  round  him  fondly. 

Eum,  Can  it  be  indeed. 
Father,  loved  fSather  !  that  we  see  thee  thus 
Restoredl    What  joy  is  ours  I 

Adm,  There  is  no  joy  1 
Speak  not  of  joy  1    Away,  away  !  my  grief 
Is  wild  and  desperate.    Cling  to  me  no  more  I 

1  know  not  of  affection,  and  I  feel 
No  more  a  father. 

Eutn,  Oh  !  what  words  are  these  1 
Are  wo  no  more  thy  children  1    Are  we  not 
Thine  ownl  Sweet  sisterl  twine  around  his  neck 
More  close ;  he  must  return  the  fond  embrace. 

Adm,  0  children  !  0  my  children  !  to  my  soul 
Tour  innocent  words  and  kisses  are  as  darts, 
That  pierce  it  to  the  quick.    I  can  no  more 
Sustain  the  bitter  conflict.    Every  sound 
Of  your  soft  accents  but  too  well  recalls 
The  voice  which  was  the  music  of  my  life. 
Alcestis !  my  Alcestis  ! — was  she  not 
Of  all  her  sex  the  flower  1    Was  woman  e'er 
Adored  like  her  before  1    Yet  this  is  she, 
The  cold  of  heart,  th'  imgrateful,  who  hath  left 
Her  husband  and  her  infants  1    This  is  she, 

0  my  deserted  children  1  who  at  once 
Bereaves  you  of  your  parents. 

Ale.  Woe  is  me  ! 

1  hear  the  bitter  and  reproachful  cries 

Of  my  despairing  lord.    With  life's  lost  powers, 
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Oh  I  let  me  striTe  to  soothe  him  stilL    Approach, 
My  handmftida,  raise  me,  and  sapport  my  steps 
To  the  distracted  mourner.    Bear  me  hence. 
That  he  may  hear  and  see  me. 

Adm,  Is  it  thou  1 
And  do  I  see  thee  still  t  and  oom'st  thou  thus 
To  comfort  me,  Alcestis  1    Must  I  hear 
The  dying  accents  thtu  t    Alas !  return 
To  thy  sad  couch — ^return  1  'tis  meet  for  me 
There  by  thy  side  for  erer  to  remain. 

A  le.  For  me  thy  care  is  vain.    Though  meet  for 
thee [are  thete, 

Adm.  0  Toioe !  0  looks  of  death  I  are  these, 
Thus  darkly  shrouded  with  mortality, 
The  eyes  that  were  the  sunbeams  and  the  life 
Of  my  fond  soul  1    Alas  !  how  £unt  a  ray 
Falls  from  their  fitded  orbs,  so  brilliant  once. 
Upon  my  drooping  brow !     How  heavily. 
With  what  a  weight  of  death  thy  languid  voice 
Sinks  on  my  heart  I  too  £Edthful  far,  too  fond. 
Alcestis  1  thou  art  dying — and  for  me  ! 


Alcestis  !  and  thy  feeble  hand  supports 

With  its  last  power,  supports  my  sinking  head. 

E'en  now,  while  death  is  on  thee !  Ohl  the  touch 

Rekindles  tenfold  frenzy  in  my  heart 

I  rush,  I  fly  impetuous  to  the  shrine. 

The  image  of  yon  ruthless  Deity, 

Impatient  for  her  prey.    Before  thy  death. 

There,  there,  I  too,  self-sacrificed,  will  falL 


Vain  is  each  obstacle — ^in  vain  the  gods 
Themselves  would  check  my  fiiry.    I  am  lord 

Of  my  own  days — and  thus  I  swear 

Ale,  Yes  I  swear, 
Admetus  1  for  thy  children  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life.    All  other  impious  vows, 
Which  thou,  a  rebel  to  the  sovereign  will 
Of  those  who  rule  on  high,  mightst  dare  to  form 
Within  thy  breast,  thy  lip,  by  them  enchain'd, 
Would  vainly  seek  to  utter.    Seest  thou  not^ 
It  is  from  them  the  inspiration  flows 
Which  in  my  language  breathes  1    They  lend  me 
power,  [fuse 

They  bid  me  through  thy  strengthen'd  soul  trans- 
High  courage,  noble  constancy.    Submit, 
Bow  down  to  them  thy  spirit    Be  thou  calm; 
Be  near  me.    Aid  me.    In  the  dread  extreme 
To  which  I  now  approach,  from  whom  but  thee 
Should  comfort  be  derived  1    Afflict  me  not^ 
In  such  an  hour,  with  anguish  worse  than  death. 
0  Mthful  and  beloved,  support  me  still  I 


The  choruses  with  which  this  tragedy  is  inter- 


spersed are  distinguished  for  their  melody  ai 
classic  beauty.  The  following  translation  will  gr 
our  readers  a  fiednt  idea  of  the  one  by  which  tl 
third  act  is  concluded. 

Ale,  Mychildren !  all  isfinish'd.  Kow, fivewd 
To  thy  fond  care,  0  Fheres !  I  commit 
My  widoVd  lord :  forsake  him  not 

Bum,  Alas! 
Sweet  mother  I  wilt  thouleave  us  t  FVom  thy  Bi< 
Are  we  for  ever  parted  1 

Ph€.  Tears  forbid 
All  utterance  of  our  woes.    Bereft  of  sense. 
More  lifeless  than  the  dying  victim,  see 
The  desolate  Admetus.    Farther  yet^ 
Still  &rther,  let  us  bear  him  from  the  sig^t 
Of  his  Alcestis. 

Ale,  0  my  handmaids  !  still 
Lend  me  your  pious  aid,  and  thus  compose 
With  sacred  modesty  these  torpid  limbs 
When  death's  last  pang  is  o'er. 

Chanu. 

Alas !  how  weak 
Her  struggling  voice !  that  last  keen  pang  is  ne 

Peace,  mourners,  peace  t 
Be  hush'd,  be  silent,  in  this  hour  of  dread  ! 

Our  cries  would  but  increase 
The  sufierer's  pang ;  let  tears  unheard  be  shed, 

Cease,  voice  of  weeping,  cease  1 

Sustain,  0  friend  I 

Upon  thy  fidthfiil  breast^ 
The  head  that  sinks  with  mortal  pain  opppsst  I 

And  thou  assistance  lend 

To  close  the  languid  eye^ 
Still  beautiful  in  life's  last  agony. 

Alas,  how  long  a  strife  ! 
What  anguish  struggles  in  the  parting  breath. 

Ere  yet  immortal  life 

Be  won  by  death  ! 
Death  !  death !  thy  work  complete ! 
Let  thy  sad  hour  be  fleet, 
Speed,  in  thy  mercy,  the  releasing  sigh  t 

No  more  keen  pangs  impart 

To  her,  the  high  in  hearty 
Th'  adored  Alcestis,  worthy  ne*er  to  die. 

Chonu  ofAdmetui, 

rris  not  enough,  oh  no  I 
To  hide  the  scene  of  anguish  from  his  eyes; 

Still  must  our  silent  band 

Around  him  watchfbl  stand, 
And  on  the  mourner  ceaseless  care  bestow. 
That  his  ear  catch  not  griefs  fimereal  criea. 
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Teiy  yet  hope  is  not  dead, 

All  is  not  lost  below. 
While  yet  the  gods  hsre  pity  on  our  woe. 

Oft  when  all  joy  is  fled, 

HesTen  lends  support  to  those 
Who  on  its  caxe  in  pious  hope  repose. 

Then  to  the  blessed  skies 
Let  oar  sobmissiTe  prayefs  in  chorus  rise. 

"PttLj  1  bow  the  knee,  and  pray  1 
What  other  task  hsTO  mortala^  bom  to  tears, 
Whom  tMie  controls  with  adamantine  sway  1 

0  ruler  of  the  spheres  1 
Jovie !  Jots  I  enthroned  immortally  on  high. 

Our  supplication  hear  t 

Nor  plunge  in  bitterest  woes 
Him,  who  nor  footstep  mores,  nor  lifts  his  eye 

But  as  a  child,  which  only  knows 

Its  fither  to  rerere. 


T 
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FuvcBOO  BuBSOKs,  the  son  of  a  peasant  in 
OttiDagnola,  from  whence  his  nom<le-ffuerre  was 
Paired,  was  bom  in  the  year  1390.  Whilst  yet  a 
boy,  ind  employed  in  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds, 
titt  lofty  character  of  his  coimtenance  was  observed 
by  i  loldier  of  fortune,  who  invited  the  youth  to 
fomke  his  rustic  occupations,  and  accompany  him 
to  the  busier  scenes  of  the  camp.  His  persuasions 
*eiB  successful,  and  Francesco  entered  with  him 
into  the  service  of  Facino  Cane,  Lord  of  Alessan- 
^  At  the  time  when  Facino  died,  leaving 
foorteen  cities  acquired  by  conquest  to  Beatrice 
di  Tenda,  his  wife,  Francesco  di  Carmagnola  was 
unongst  the  most  distinguished  of  his  captains. 
Beitrice  afterwardsmarrying  Philip  Yisconti,  Duke 
of  Milaii,  (who  rewarded  her  by  an  ignominious 
<l<iih  for  the  regal  doweiy  she  had  conferred  upon 
Him,)  Carmagnola  entered  his  army  at  the  same 
^;  and  having,  by  his  eminent  services,  firmly 
oUbliahed  the  tottering  power  of  that  prince, 
i^ved  ftt>m  him  the  title  of  Count,  and  was 
pUoed  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.  The  natural 
caprice  and  ingratitude  of  Philip's  disposition, 
However,  at  length  prevailed;  and  Carmagnola, 
disgusted  with  the  evident  proof  of  his  wavering 
^icadahip  and  doubtful  Mth,  left  his  service  and 
His  tenitories,  and  after  a  variety  of  adventures 


took  refuge  in  Venice.  Thither  the  treachery  of 
the  Duke  pursued  him,  and  emissaries  were 
employed  to  procure  his  assassination.  The  plot, 
however,  proved  abortive,  and  Carmagnola  was 
elected  captain-general  of  the  Venetian  armies, 
during  the  league  formed  by  that  republic  against 
the  Duke  of  Milan.  The  war  was  at  first  carried 
on  with  much  spirit  and  success,  and  the  battle 
of  Maclodio,  gained  by  Carmagnola,  was  one  of 
the  most  important  and  decisive  actions  of  those 
times.  The  night  after  the  combat,  the  victorious 
soldiers  gave  liberty  to  almost  all  their  prisoners. 
The  Venetian  envoys  having  made  a  complaint 
on  this  subject  to  the  Count,  he  inquired  what 
was  become  of  the  captives ;  and  upon  being  in- 
formed that  all,  except  four  hundred,  had  been 
set  free,  he  gave  orders  that  the  remaining  ones 
also  should  be  released  immediately,  according  to 
the  custom  which  prevailed  amongst  the  armies 
of  those  days,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
a  speedy  termination  of  the  war.  This  proceed- 
ing of  Carmagnola's  occasioned  much  distrust  and 
irritation  in  the  minds  of  the  Venetian  rulers; 
and  their  displeasure  was  increased  when  the 
armada  of  the  Republic,  commanded  by  II  Trevi- 
sani,  was  defeated  upon  the  Po,  without  any 
attempt  in  its  fiivour  having  been  made  by  the 
Count.  The  failxire  of  their  attempt  upon  Cre- 
mona was  also  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime ;  and 
the  Senate,  resolving  to  free  themselves  from  a 
powerful  chief,  now  become  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion, after  many  deliberations  on  the  best  method 
of  carrying  their  designs  into  effect,  at  length 
determined  to  invite  him  to  Venice,  under  pre- 
tence of  consulting  him  on  their  negotiations  for 
peace.  He  obeyed  their  summons  without  hesi- 
tation or  mistrust,  and  was  every  where  received 
with  extraordinary  honours  during  the  course  of 
his  journey.  On  his  arrival  at  Venice,  and  before 
he  entered  his  own  house,  eight  gentlemen  were 
sent  to  meet  him,  by  whom  he  was  escorted  to 
St  Mark's  Place.  When  he  was  introduced  into 
the  ducal  palace,  his  attendants  were  dismissed, 
and  informed  that  he  would  be  in  private  with 
the  Doge  for  a  considerable  time.  He  was 
arrested  in  the  palace,  then  examined  by  the 
Secret  Coimcil,  put  to  the  torture,  which  a  wound 
he  had  received  in  the  service  of  the  Republic 
rendered  still  more  agonising,  and  condemned  to 
death.  On  the  5th  May  1432  he  was  conducted 
to  execution,  with  his  mouth  gagged,  and  be- 
headed between  the  two  columns  of  St  Mark's 
Place.  With  regard  to  the  innocence  or  guilt 
of  this  distinguished  character,  there  exists  no 
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auihentlc  informatioiL  The  author  of  the  tragedy, 
which  we  are  about  to  analyse,  has  chosen  to 
represent  him  as  entirely  innocent,  and  probabi- 
lity at  least  is  on  this  side.  It  is  possible,  that 
the  haughtiness  of  an  aspiring  warrior,  accustomed 
to  command,  and  impatient  of  control,  might 
hare  been  the  principal  cause  of  offence  to  the 
Venetians;  or  perhaps  their  jealousy  was  excited 
by  his  increasing  power  over  the  minds  of  an 
obedient  army;  and,  not  considering  it  expedient 
to  displace  him,  they  resolved  upon  his  destruc- 
tion. 

This  tragedy,  which  is  formed  upon  the  model 
of  the  English  and  German  drama,  comprises  the 
history  of  Carmagnola's  life,  from  the  day  on 
which  he  was  made  commander  of  the  Venetian 
armies  to  that  of  his  execution,  thus  embracing 
a  period  of  about  seven  years.  The  extracts  we 
are  about  to  present  to  our  readers,  will  enable 
them  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  a  piece  which 
has  excited  so  much  attention  in  Italy.  The  first 
act  opens  in  Venice,  in  the  hall  of  the  Senate. 
The  Ooge  proposes  that  the  Count  di  Carmagnola 
should  be  consulted  on  the  projected  league  be- 
tween the  Republic  and  the  Florentines,  against 
the  Duke  of  Milan.  To  this  all  agree;  and  the 
Count  is  introduced.  He  begins  by  justifying 
his  conduct  from  the  imputations  to  which  it 
might  be  liable,  in  consequence  of  his  appearing 
as  the  enemy  of  the  Prince  whom  he  had  so 
recently  served : — 


He  cast  me  down 


From  the  high  place  my  blood  had  dearly  won; 

And  when  I  sought  his  presence,  to  appeal 

For  justice  there,  'twas  vain  1   My  foes  had  form'd 

Around  his  throne  a  barrier :  e'en  my  life 

Became  the  mark  of  hatred ;  but  in  this 

Their  hopes  have  fiail'd — I  gave  them  not  the  time. 

My  life  I — I  stand  prepared  to  yield  it  up 

On  the  proud  field,  and  in  some  noble  cause 

For  glory  well  exchanged ;  but  not  a  prey. 

Not  to  be  caught  ignobly  in  the  toils 

Of  those  I  scorn.    I  left  him,  and  obtained 

With  you  a  place  of  refuge ;  yet  e'en  here 

His  snares  were  cast  around  me.    Now  all  ties 

Are  broke  between  us;  to  an  open  foe. 

An  open  foe  I  come. 

He  then  gives  counsel  in  fiivour  of  war,  and 
retires,  leaving  the  Senate  engaged  in  delibera- 
tion. War  is  resolved  upon,  and  he  is  elected 
conmiander.  The  fourth  scene  represents  the 
house  of  Carmagnola.     His  soliloquy  is  noble; 


but  its  character  is  much  more  that  of  English 
than  of  Italian  poetry,  and  may  be  traced,  with- 
out difficulty,  to  the  celebrated  mcmologue  of 
Hamlet 

A  leadeiv- or  a  fugitive  t  To  drag 

Slow  years  along  in  idle  vacancy. 

As  a  worn  veteran  living  on  the  fhme- 

Of  former  deeds — ^to  offer  humble  prayers 

And  blessings  for  protection — owing  all 

Yet  left  me  of  existence  to  the  mi^t 

Of  other  swords,  dependent  on  some  arm 

Which  soon  may  cast  me  off;  or  on  the  field 

To  breathe  once  more,  to  feel  the  tide  of  life 

Rush  proudly  through  my  veins — to  hail  again 

My  lofty  star,  and  at  the  trumpet's  voioe 

To  wake !  to  rule !  to  conquer ! — ^Which  must  be 

My  fiite,  this  hour  decides.    And  yet,  if  peace 

Should  be  the  choice  of  Venice,  shall  I  ding 

Still  poorly  to  ignoble  safety  here, 

Secluded  as  a  homicide,  who  cowers 

Within  a  temple's  precincts  1    Shall  not  he 

Who  made  a  kingdom's  fiite,  control  his  own  t 

Is  there  not  one  among  the  many  lords 

Of  this  divided  Italy — ^not  one 

With  soul  enough  to  envy  that  bright  crown 

Encircling  Philip's  head  1    And  know  they  not 

'Twas  won  by  me  from  many  a  tyrant's  gm^ 

Snatch'd  by  my  hand,  and  placed  upon  the  broir 

Of  that  ingrate,  from  whom  my  spirit  boms 

Again  to  wrest  it,  and  bestow  the  priae 

On  him  who  best  shall  call  the  prowess  forth 

Which  slumbers  in  my  arm  ? 

Marco,  a  senator,  and  a  friend  of  the  Coimt, 
now  arrives,  and  annoimces  to  him  that  war  is 
resolved  upon,  and  that  he  is  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  armies,  at  the  same  time  advis- 
ing him  to  act  with  caution  towards  his  enemiw 
in  the  Republia 

Car,  Think'st  thou  I  know  not  whom  to  deem 
my  foesi 
Ay,  I  could  number  alL 

Mot,  And  know'st  thou,  too,  [art 

What  fiiult  hath  made  them  sucht    lis  that  thou 
So  high  above  them  :  'tis  that  thy  *^iMiaSw 
Doth  meet  them  undisguised.    As  yet  not  one 
Hath  done  thee  wrong;  but  who,  when  so  rasolved. 
Finds  not  his  time  to  u\jure  t    In  thy  thought^ 
Save  when  they  cross  thy  path,  no  place  is  theos; 
But  they  remember  iket.    The  hi^^  in  soul 
Scorn  and  foiget ;  but  to  the  groveDing  heart 
There  is  delight  in  hatred.    Rouse  it  not : 
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Subdue  H^  whUe  the  power  is  yet  thine  own. 
I  oounael  no  Tile  aitB,  from  which  my  soul 
Beyolti  indignantly — thou  know'st  it  well : 
Bat  there  is  yet  a  wisdom,  not  unmeet 
for  the  most  lofty  nature, — ^there  is  power 
Of  wixming  meaner  minds,  without  descent 
From  the  high  spirifs  glorious  eminence, — 
And  would'st  thou  seek  that  magic,  it  were  thine. 

The  first  scene  of  the  second  act  represents 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Milan's  camp  near  Maclodio. 
lUitoeti,  the  oonmumder-in-chief,  and  Pefgola,  a 
Coodottiere  of  great  distinction,  are  deliberating 
i^oB  ttis  state  of  the  war.  Peigola  considerB  it 
inpnident  to  give  battle,  ICaJatesti  is  of  a  con- 
tmy  opinion.  They  are  joined  by  Sforza  and 
Fortflbnocio,  who  are  impatient  for  action,  and 
Tordk),  who  endeavours  to  convince  them  of  its 
inexpediency. 

^  Tocello^  didst  thou  mark  the  ardent  soul 
WUdi  fixes  eadi  soldier's  eye  t 

Tor.  Imaik'ditwea 
I  heird  th'  impatient  shouts  th'  exulting  voice 
Of  Hope  and  Courage ;  and  I  tum*d  aside. 
That  on  my  brow  the  warrior  might  not  read 
Th'  invohmtaiy  thought  whose  sudden  gloom 
Hid  cut  deep  shadows  there.    It  wxlb  a  thought, 
^  this  vain  semblance  of  delusive  joy 
Soon  like  a  dream  shall  fade.    It  was  a  thought 
Od  wasted  valour  doom'd  to  perish  here. 

•  •  «  •  • 

For  these — ^what  boots  it  to  disguise  the  truth] — 
Tbew  are  no  wars  in  which,  for  all  things  loved, 
And  predous,  and  revered — ^for  all  the  ties 
Qiag^ig  around  the  heart — for  those  whose  smile 
Hikes  home  so  lovely — for  his  native  land. 
And  for  its  laws,  the  patriot  soldier  fights  ! 
Theae  are  no  wars  in  which  the  chieftain's  aim 
libot  to  station  his  devoted  bands, 
And  theirs,  thus  fix'd — to  die  !    It  is  our  {&te 
To  lead  a  hireling  train,  whose  spirits  breathe 
^,  not  fortitude.    With  burning  hearts 
^^  rush  where  Victory,  smiling,  waves  them  on ; 
hti  if  delay'd,  if  between  flight  and  death 
hnang  they  stand — ^is  there  no  cause  to  doubt 
^^  choice  were  theirs  ?    And  but  too  well  our 

hearts 
^  choice  might  here  foresee.    Oh  !  evil  times, 
^^Hen  for  the  leader  care  augments,  the  more 
^^ig^t  glory  fades  away  !    Yet  once  again, 
Thii  is  no  field  for  us. 

After  various  debates,  Malatesti  resolves  to 


attack  the  enemy.  The  fourth  and  fifth  scenes 
of  the  second  act  represent  the  tent  of  the  Count 
in  the  Venetian  camp,  and  his  preparations  for 
battle.  And  here  a  magnificent  piece  of  lyric 
poetry  is  introduced,  in  which  the  battle  is  de- 
scribed, and  its  fktal  effects  lamented  with  all  the 
feeling  of  a  patriot  and  a  Christian.  It  appears 
to  us,  however,  that  this  ode,  hymn,  or  chorus  as 
the  author  has  entitled  it^  striking  as  its  effect 
may  be  in  a  separate  recitation,  produces  a  much 
less  powerftd  impressioh  in  the  situation  it  occu- 
pies at  present.  It  is  even  necessary,  in  order  to 
appreciate  its  m'ngtilar  beauty,  that  it  should  be 
re-perused,  as  a  thing  detached  from  the  tragedy. 
The  transition  is  too  violent,  in  our  opinion,  from 
a  tragic  action,  in  which  the  characters  are  repre- 
sented as  clothed  with  existence,  and  passing  be- 
fore us  with  all  their  contending  motives  and 
feelings  laid  open  to  our  inspection,  to  the  com- 
parative coldness  of  a  lyric  piece,  where  the 
author's  imagination  expatiates  alone.  The  poet 
may  have  been  led  into  this  error  by  a  definition 
of  Schlegers,  who,  speaking  of  the  Greek  choruses, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  the  chorus  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  personification  of  the  moral 
thoughts  inspired  by  the  action — as  the  organ  of 
the  poet,  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
human  race.  The  chorus,  in  short,  is  the  ideal 
spectator." 

But  the  &ct  was  not  exactly  thus.  The  Greek 
chorus  was  composed  of  recU  characters,  and  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  the  people  before  whose 
eyes  the  action  was  imagined  to  be  passing :  thus 
the  true  spectator,  after  witnessing  in  represen- 
tation the  triumphs  or  misfortimes  of  kings  and 
heroes,  heard  from  the  chorus  the  idea  supposed 
to  be  entertained  on  the  subject  by  the  more  en- 
lightened part  of  the  multitude.  If  the  author, 
availing  himself  of  his  talent  for  lyric  poetry,  and 
varying  the  measure  in  conformity  to  the  subject, 
had  brought  his  chorus  into  action — introducing, 
for  example,  a  veteran  looking  down  upon  the 
battle  from  an  eminence,  and  describing  its  vicis- 
situdes to  the  persons  below,  with  whom  he  might 
interchange  a  variety  of  national  and  moral  reflec- 
tions— it  appears  to  us  that  the  dramatic  effect 
would  have  been  considerably  heightened,  and 
the  assertion  that  the  Greek  chorus  is  not  com- 
patible with  the  system  of  the  modem  drama 
possibly  disapproved.  We  shall  present  our 
readers  with  the  entire  chorus  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  as  a  piece  to  be  read  separately,  and  one 
to  which  the  following  title  would  be  much  more 
appropriate. 


_ 
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2^  Battle  of  Madodto  (or  Maealo,)   An  Ode, 

Hark  1  from  the  right  bursts  forth  a  trumpet's 

BOimd, 
A  loud  shrill  trumpet  from  the  left  replies  1 
On  eveiy  side  hoarse  echoes  frt>m  the  groimd 
To  the  quick  tramp  of  steeds  and  warriors  rise. 
Hollow  and  deep — and  banners,  all  around. 
Meet  hostile  banners  waving  to  the  skies ; 
Here  steel-dad  bands  in  marshall'd  order  shine^ 
And  there  a  host  confronts  their  glittering  line. 

Lo  1  half  the  field  already  from  the  sight 
Hath  Tanish'd,  hid  by  closing  groups  of  foes  ! 
Swords  crossing  swords  flash  lightning  o'er  the 

fight, 
And  the  strife  deepens  and  the  life-blood  flows  ! 
Oh  !  who  are  these]    What  stranger  in  his  might 
Comes  bursting  on  the  lovely  land's  repose  1 
What  patriot  hearts  have  nobly  vow'd  to  save 
Their  native  soil,  or  make  its  dust  their  gravel 

One  race,  alas  !  these  foes — one  kindred  race, 
Were  bom  and  reared  the  same  fair  scenes  among! 
The  stranger  calls  them  brothers — end  each  &ce 
That  brotherhood  reveals ;— one  common  tongue 
Dwells  on  their  lips — ^the  earth  on  which  we  trace 
Their  heart's  blood  is  the  soil  frt>m  whence  they 

sprung. 
One  mother  gave  them  birth — ^this  chosen  land, 
Circled  with  Alps  and  seas  by  Nature's  guardian 

hand. 

Oh,  grief  and  horror  !  who  the  first  could  dare 
Against  a  brother's  breast  the  sword  to  wield  1 
What  cause  unhallow'd  and  accursed,  declare, 
Hath  bathed  with  carnage  this  ignoble  field  1 
Think'st  thou  they  knowl — ^they  but  infiict  and 

share 
Misery  and  death,  the  motive  unreveal'd  ! 
— Sold  to  a  leader,  sold  hinuelf  to  die. 
With  him  they  strive — they  &11 — and  ask  not 

why. 

But  are  there  none  who  love  them  1    Have  they 

none — 
No  wives,  no  mothers,  who  might  rush  between. 
And  win  with  tears  the  husband  and  the  son 
Back  to  his  home,  frt>m  this  polluted  scene  1 
And  they  whose  hearts,  when  life's  bright  day  is 

done. 
Unfold  to  thoughts  more  solemn  and  serene. 
Thoughts  of  the  tomb — why  cannot  they  assuage 
The  storms  of  passion  with  the  voice  of  age? 


Ask  not  1 — the  peasant  at  his  cabin-door 
Sits  calmly  pointing  to  the  distant  doud 
Which  skkts  th'  horizon,  menacing  to  poor 
Destruction  down  o'er  fidds  he  hath  not  plougfa'd. 
Thus,  where  no  echo  of  the  battle's  roar 
Is  heard  afiur,  even  thus  the  leddeas  crowd 
In  tranquil  safety  number  o'er  the  slain. 
Or  tdl  of  dties  burning  on  the  plain. 

There  mayst  thou  mark  the  boy,  with  earnest  gus 
flz'd  on  his  mother^s  lips,  intent  to  know. 
By  names  of  insult,  those  whom  future  days  \ 

Shall  see  him  meet  in  arms,  their  deadliest  Ibe. 
There  proudly  many  a  glittering  dame  displays 
Bracdet  and  zone,  with  radiant  gems  that  glow. 
By  lovers,  husbands,  home  in  triumph  bome^ 
FVom  the  sad  brides  of  Allien  warriors  torxL 

Woe  to  the  victors  and  the  vanquish'd  1  woe  I 
The  earth  is  heap'd,  is  loaded  with  the  slain ; 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  cries  of  fary  grow — 
A  sea  of  blood  is  swelling  o'er  the  plain. 
But  from  th'  embattled  front,  already,  lo ! 
A  band  recedes — ^it  fiies — all  hope  is  vain. 
And  venal  hearts,  despairing  of  the  strife^ 
Wake  to  the  love,  the  clinging  love  of  lifid. 

As  the  light  grain  disperses  in  the  air. 
Borne  from  the  winnowing  by  the  gales  around. 
Thus  fly  the  vanqmsh'd  in  their  wild  despair. 
Chased,  sever'd,  scatter'd,  o'er  the  ample  ground. 
But  mightier  bands,  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Burstontheirflight;  andhark !  thedeepeningaoond 
Of  fierce  pursuit ! — still  nearer  and  more  near. 
The  rush  of  war«teeds  trampling  in  the  rear. 

The  day  is  won  I   They  fiill—disarm'd  they  yidd. 
Low  at  the  conqueror's  feet  all  suppliant  lying ! 
Midst  diouts  of  victory  pealing  o'er  the  fidd. 
Ah  I  who  may  hear  the  murmurs  of  the  dying! 
Haste  I  let  the  tde  of  triumph  be  reveal'd  1 
E'en  now  the  courier  to  his  steed  is  flyings 
He  spurs — ^he  speeds — ^with  tidings  of  the  day. 
To  rouse  up  cities  in  his  lightning  way. 

Why  pour  ye  forth  from  your  deserted  homes^ 
O  eager  multitudes  !  around  him  pressing  t 
Each  hurrying  where  lus  breathless  courser  foanw, 
Each  tongue,  each  eye,  infiituate  hope  oonfaasing! 
Enow  ye  not  whence  th'  iU-omen'd  herald  comes, 
And  dare  ye  dream  he  comes  with  words  of  blew 

iogl— 
Brothers,  by  brothers  dain,  lie  low  and  oold, — 
Be  ye  content  1  the  glorious  tde  is  told. 
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I  bear  the  Toica  of  joy,  th'  exultixig  cry  ! 
Tbej  declL  the  ahiine,  they  swell  the  choral  strains : 
E'en  now  the  homicides  assail  the  sky 
With  pnans^  which  indignant  heaven  diwdainfl  I 
Bat  from  the  soaring  Alps  the  stranger's  eye 
Looks  watchful  down  on  oar  ensanguined  plains, 
Andy  with  the  cruel  raptore  of  a  foe, 
Numben  the  vu^ty,  stretch'd  in  death  below. 


Harte  I  form  your  lines  again,  yebrare  and  true! 
Hasta^  baste !  your  triumphs  and  your  joys  sos- 

pending. 
Th'iBTader  comes:  your  banners  raise  anew, 
Rmh  to  the  strife,  your  coimtry's  call  attending ! 
^etonl  why  pause  yet — ^Are  ye  weak  and  few? — 
iy !  Boch  he  deem'd  you,  and  for  ihit  descending. 
He  waits  yoa  on  the  field  ye  know  too,  well, 
Tbe  nme  red  war-field  where  your  brethren  fell 

0  tboa  deroted  land  !  that  canst  not  rear 
In  peace  thine  oflbpring ;  thou,  the  lost  and  won, 
I  The  £ur  and  filial  soil,  that  dost  appear 
Too  narrow  still  for  each  contending  son ; 
Beom  the  stranger,  in  his  fierce  career 
IMig  thy  qpoils  1  Thy  chastening  is  begun  I 
And,  wresting  from  thy  kings  the  guardian  sword, 
Foei  whom  thoa  ne*er  hadst  wrong'd  sit  proudly 
at  thy  board. 

An  these  infiituate  too  ! — Oh  I  who  hath  known 
A  people  e'er  by  guilt's  vain  triumph  blest  1 
11m  wronged,  the  vanqmsh'd,  sufier  not  alone, 
Brief  is  that  joy  that  sweUs  th'  oppressor's  breast 
Whit  though  not  yet  his  day  of  pride  be  flown, 
Thoa^  yet  heaven's  vengeance  spare  his  haughty 

crest. 
Well  hath  it  mark'd  him — and  decreed  the  hour. 
When  his  last  sigh  shall  own  the  terror  of  its  power. 

An  we  pot  creatures  of  one  hand  divine, 
Fonn'd  in  one  mould,  to  one  redemption  bom  1 
Kindred  alike  where'er  our  skies  may  shine. 
Where'er  our  sight  first  drank  the  vital  mom  1 
brothers  1  one  bond  aroimd  our  souls  should  twine, 
^  woe  to  him  by  whom  that  bond  is  torn  1 
^  mounts  by  trampling  broken  hearts  to  earth, 
^  bowB  down  spirits  of  immortal  birth  I 

The  third  act,  which  passes  entirely  in  the  tent 
<rf  the  Count,  is  composed  of  long  discourses  be- 
tween Oumagnola  and  the  Venetian  envoys.  One 
^  these  requires  him  to  pursue  the  fugitives  after 
^  Tictory,  which  he  haughtUy  refuses  to  do, 
^'^^Itting  that  he  will  not  leave  the  field  imtil  he 


has  gained  possession  of  thesurroimdingfortressos 
Another  complains  that  the  Condottieri  and  the 
soldiers  have  released  their  prisoners,  to  which 
he  replies,  that  it  is  an  established  military  cus- 
tom; and,  sending  for  the  remaining  four  hundred 
captives,  he  gives  them  their  liberty  also.  This 
act,  which  terminates  with  the  suspicious  observa* 
tions  of  the  envoys  on  Carmagnola's  conduct,  is 
rather  barren  of  interest,  though  the  episode  of 
the  younger  Pergola,  which  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers,  is  hi^pily  imagined. 

Ab  the  prisoners  are  departing,  the  Count  ob- 
serves the  younger  Pergola,  and  stops  him. 

Car.  Thou  art  not,  youth  1 
One  to  be  number'd  with  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Thygarb,  andmore,  thy  toweringmien,  wouldqpeaik 
Of  nobler  parentage.    Yet  with  the  rest 
Thou  minglest,  and  art  silent  1 

Per.  Silence  best, 

0  chief  1  befits  the  vanquish'd. 
C<ir.  Bearing  up 

Against  thy  fiite  thus  proudly,  thou  art  proved 
Worthy  a  better  star.    Thy  name  1 

Per.  "Tis  one 
Whose  heritage  doth  impose  no  common  task 
On  him  that  bears  it ;  one  which  to  adorn 
With  brighter  blazonry  were  hard  emprise : 
My  name  is  Pergola. 

Car.  And  art  thou,  then. 
That  warrior's  son  1 

Per.  I  am. 

Car.  Approach  !  embrace 
Thy  father's  early  friend  1    What  thou  art  now 

1  was  when  first  we  met.     Oh  1  thou  dost  bring 
Back  on  my  heart  remembrance  of  the  days, 
The  yoimg,  and  joyous,  and  adventurous  days, 
Of  hope  and  ardour.    And  despond  not  thou  ! 
My  dawn,  'tis  true,  with  brighter  omens  smiled. 
But  still  fair  Fortune's  glorious  promises 

Are  for  the  brave ;  and,  though  dclay'd  awhile. 
She  soon  or  late  fulfils  them.    Youth  !  salute 
Thy  sire  for  me ;  and  say,  though  not  of  thee 
I  ask'd  it,  yet  my  heart  is  well  assured 
He  counsell'd  not  this  battle. 

Per.  Oh  !  he  gave 
Far  other  counsels,  but  his  fruitless  words 
Were  spoken  to  the  winds. 

Car.  Lament  thou  not 
Upon  his  chieftain's  head  the  shame  will  rest 
Of  this  defeat ;  and  he  who  firmly  stood 
Fix'd  at  his  post  of  peril  hath  begun 
A  soldier's  race  full  nobly.     Follow  me, 
I  will  restore  thy  sword. 
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Bh  act  ii  occupied  li;the  macliinBtioiu 
CBBtVenico,'  and  the  jealoi 
loted  policy  of  that  Republic,  and  the 
Hhority  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  are : 
~  in  many  of  the  ecenes. 
iD  of  the  Eflh  act  opeua  at  Venice 
mt  the  Council  of  Ten.  Canuagnols  ii 
B;  tbo  Dogs  on  the  tenoi  of  peace 
L«  Duke  of  Milan.  His  advice  is  re- 
and,  after  Tnrioua  iniult&,  he 
If  treason.  His  aatoniafamcnt  and  : 
I  thia  unexpected  charge  are  expressed 
I  wunutb  and  simplicity  of  innocence. 

I    I  i — that  name  of  infamy 

Let  him  the  title  bear 
es  Euch  meed — it  is  not  mine. 
Lpe,  and  I  may  well  eubmil, 
f  port  is  here ;  yet  would  I  Dot 

:,  for  'tis  the  worthiest  stilL 
« in  thought  the  tjme 
«  I  fought ;  'tis  all  one  puth 
with  Sowera.    Point  out  the  dajr  on 

3  mine  ;  the  day  which  paas'd 
a  thsnics,  and  prajao,  and  proiziieos 
'!  What  more T    Behold  me  here! 
ne  to  BCeming  honour  calJ'd, 
w  heart  most  deeply  Bpnke  the  voice 
m  grateful  zeal,  and  tniEting  faith — 
nith  I— Oh,  no  I    Doth  ho  who  comcB 
eat  of  friendship  dream  of  faith  1 
i^namired  !     "Well  T  it  ia  done, 
□ce  dooeitful  bate 
b  at  leogth  her  smiling  mask  aside, 
I  heaven  I  an  open  field  at  least 
■fore  UB.     Now  tis  youni  to  apeak, 
Dy  cause ;  declare  ye  then 

■  the  Boeret  college  aoon 
I  told  thee, 
kcol  not  there. 

b  done  for  you  hath  all  been  done 
It  noonday,  and  its  tale  shall  not 
^nrkness.    Of  a  wardor'a  deeds 

te  should  judge  ;  and  such  I  choose 
Inrbitere — my  proud  defence 
1  made  in  secret.     All  shall  bear. 
f  time  for  choice  ii  past. 
Is  there  force 
3e1 — Ouardsl  (rainiigkitwmee,) 
fty  are  not  nigh. 

■armtdoita.)   Tl^y  guards  ore  tfafse. 
I  botray'd  I 


Doge.  Twas  then  a  ihonghtof  wisdom  to  JUipoM 
Tby  followera.    Well  and  justly  ma  it  deem'd 
That  the  bold  traitor,  in  his  plots  iniprised. 
Alight  prove  a  rebel  too. 

Cor.  E'en  as  ye  liiL 
Now  be  it  yours  to  charge  me. 

Dogt.  Boor  him  hence. 
Before  the  secret  college. 

Car.  Hear  me  yet 
One  moment  Gist.  That  ye  have  doom'd  my  desU: 
I  well  perceive ;  but  with  that  death  ye  doom 
Your  own  etomal  shame.    Far  o'er  these  towen, 
Beyond  its  ancient  bounds,  nuueetio  Boat* 
The  banner  of  the  Ijon,  in  its  ptide 
Of  conquering  power,  and  well  doth  Europe  know 
/  bore  it  thus  to  empire,    ffen,  'tis  bnu^ 
No  voice  will  speak  men's  thoughts;  but  firb^iOBd 
The  limits  of  your  sway,  in  other  scenes, 
Wherethatstill.speeohJesa  terror  hath  not  nadi'l 
Which  ia  your  sceptre's  attnbute,  my  dead* 
And  your  reward  will  live  in  chronicle* 
For  ever  to  endure.    Tet,  yet,  respect 
Your  onnsls,  and  the  future  1    Te  wUl  need 
A  warrior  Boon,  and  who  will  then  be  yoois  1 
Forget  not,  though  your  captive  now  I  stsnd, 
I  was  not  bom  your  subject.    No  1  my  tnrUk 
Was  midst  a  warlike  people,  one  in  aonl. 
And  watcbful  o'er  its  rights,  and  used  to  deem. 
The  honour  of  each  citizen  its  own. 
Think  ye  this  outrage  will  be  thero  unlieatd  1 
Thcro  ia  some  treachery  here.    Our  oommon  fiiM 
Hare  urged  you  on  to  this.    Full  well  ye  know 
I  have  been  fiiithful  atill.    Thero  yet  is  tin* 

Dogr,  ThotimeispasL  When  thou  didst  niedilit* 
Thy  guilt,  and  in  thy  pride  of  heart  defy 
Those  destined  to  chastiae  it;  then  the  hour 
Of  foresight  should  have  been. 

Car.  0  mean  in  soul  I 
And  dOEt  thou  dare  to  think  a  wanioi'a  bisMt 
For  worthless  Lfe  can  tremblel   Thou  aliBttna 
Leom  how  to  die.     Go  I    When  the  lumrofftli 
On  thy  vile  couch  o'ertakea  thee,  thou  wib  mHl 
Its  Bummons  with  far  other  mien  than  nek 
Ah  I  absll  bosr  to  ignominious  death. 

Scene  11.— 7^  Eoute  of  Cbrnu^iulo. 

AKTONIETTI,  UATILni. 

Mai.  TIiehoursfly&3t,themo[iiiBriami,uidT4 
Hy  &ther  comes  not  1 

Am.  Ah  1  thou  hast  not  leam'd 
By  sad  experience,  witb  how  alow  a  paoa 
Joya  ever  come ,-  expected  long,  and  oft 


^\       .'-\ 
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Deeaviiig  e^>ectatioii  I  while  the  stepe 
Ofpief  o'ertike  ve  ere  we  dreem  them  ni^ 
Bbt  iqg^  is  peet^  the  long  md  lingering  hoon 
Qfbope  defor^d  ne  o'er,  and  thoee  of  Uies 
Xvt  won  eoeceed.    A  few  short  moments  more, 
AadheiBwithniL    Fen  fktmi  this  delay 
Intgmr  weO.    A  oooneil  held  bo  long 
Ifost  be  to  gire  ne  peace.    He  will  be  oars, 
risJii|ia  tot  yean  our  own. 

MtL  0  mother  t  thus 
Xyhopea  too  whieper.    m^^ti  enon^  in  tears, 
iad  di^B  in  all  the  sickness  of  suspense. 
Oar  inzioaa  lore  hath  paai^d.    It  is  fiill  time 
Tbsk  eadk  sad  moment^  at  each  romour^d  tale, 
Ebdi  idle  mnrmar  of  the  people's  Toice, 
Wtdioald  not  longer  tremble^  that  no  more 
lUi  thoo^  ahoold  lunmt  oar  souls — ^ETen  now. 


I 


Ha  Ibr  whom  thus  your  hearts  are  yearning — dies! 
I  Aft  Ohl  fearfbl  thou^t — ^but  vain  and  dis- 
'  taut  nowl 

I  Mjoy,  my  dan^iter,  must  be  bought  with  grief, 
fiat  flioa  Ibtgot  the  day  when,  proudly  led 
Bi  triomph  midst  the  noble  and  the  bimTe, 
llqr  f^oriooa  ikkher  to  the  temple  bore 
Hm  baunera  won  in  battle  from  his  foesi 

Mot  A  day  to  be  remembered  1 

AtL  By  his  side 
EmIi  asem'd  inDsrior.    Every  breath  of  air 
SwdTd  with  his  echoing  name;  and  we,  the  while 
Stition'd  on  high  and  severed  from  the  throng, 
GoBd  on  that  one  who  drew  the  gaze  of  all. 
While,  with  the  tide  of  rapture  half  o'erwhelm'd, 
Oar  heartabeat  high,  and  whispered — "  We  are  his." 

MaL  Moments  of  joy  1 

Ant  What  haye  we  done,  my  child, 
To  merit  sucht    Heayen,  for  so  high  a  fiite. 
Chose  U8  from  thousands*  and  upon  thy  brow 
Inscribed  a  lofty  name — a  name  so  bright* 
ITiat  he  to  whom  thou  bear^st  the  gift,  whato'er 
ffii  race,  may  boast  it  proudly.    What  a  mark 
For  envy  is  the  glory  of  our  lot  t 
And  we  should  weigh  its  joys  against  these  hours 
Of  fesr  and  sorrow. 

MaL  They  are  past  e'en  now.  [hush'd ! 

Hnk  1  'twas  the  sound  of  oars ! — ^it  swells — ^'tis 
The  gatea  unclose.    0  mother  1  I  behold 
A  warrior  dad  in  mail — ^he  comes,  'tis  he ! 

Ant  Whom  should  it  be  if  not  himself! — ^my 
husband !  (Ske  comet  forward,) 

{Enter  Qoxzaoa  amd  othen.) 

Ant  Qonsagal — ^Where  is  he  we  look'd  for? 
Where! 


Thou  acswer'st  not  t    Oh,  heayen  1  thy  looks  are 

fraught 
With  prophedee  of  woe  I 

Cfan,  Alas  I  too  true 
The  omens  they  reyeal  I 

Mai.  Of  woe  to  whom  1 

Cfon.  Oh  1  why  hath  such  a  task  of  bitterness 
Fallen  to  my  lott 

Ant  Thou  wouldst  be  pitifiil. 
And  thou  art  crueL    Close  this  dread  suspense; 
Speak  I  I  abjure  thee,  in  the  name  of  God ! 
Where  is  my  husband  1 

Gon,  Heaven  sustain  your  souls 
With  fortitude  to  bear  the  tale  !    My  chief 

MaL  Is  he  retum'd  unto  the  field  t 

Gon,  Alas! 
Thither  the  warrior  shall  return  no  more. 
The  senate's  wrath  is  on  him.    He  is  now 
A  prisoner ! 

AnL  He  is  a  prisoner ! — and  for  whati 

Gon,  He  is  accused  of  treason. 

MaL  Treason!    ffe 
A  traitor ! — Oh  !  my  fiither  1 

AnL  Haste!  proceed. 
And  pause  no  more.  Our  hearts  are  nerved  for  alL 
Say,  what  shall  be  his  sentence  ? 

Gon.  From  my  lips 
It  shall  not  be  reveal'd. 

AnL  Oh  !  he  is  slain  ! 

Gon.  He  lives,  but  yet  his  doom  is  fix'd. 

Ant.  He  lives ! 
Weep  not,  my  daughter !  'tis  the  time  to  act 
For  pity's  sake,  Gk>nzaga,  be  thou  not 
Wearied  of  our  afflictions.    Heaven  to  thee 
Intrusts  the  care  of  two  forsaken  ones. 
Ho  was  thy  friend — ah  I  haste,  then,  be  our  guide; 
Conduct  us  to  his  judges.    Come,  my  child  ! 
Poor  innocent,  come  with  me.    There  yet  is  left 
Mercy  upon  the  earth.    Yes  !  they  themselves 
Are  husbands,  they  are  fathers !  When  they  sign'd 
The  fearful  sentence,  they  remombor'd  not 
He  was  a  £gither  and  a  husband  too. 
But  when  their  eyes  bdiold  the  agony        [melt : 
One  word  of  theirs  hath  caused,  their  hearts  will 
They  will,  they  mutt  revoke  it.    Oh !  the  sight 
Of  mortal  woe  is  terrible  to  man  I 
Perhaps  the  warrior's  lofty  soul  disdain'd 
To  vindicate  his  deeds,  or  to  recall 
His  triumphs  won  for  them.    It  is  for  us 
To  wake  each  high  remembrance.    Ah  I  we  know 
That  he  implored  not,  but  our  knees  shall  bend. 
And  we  will  pray. 

Gon,  Oh,  heaven  !  that  I  could  leave 
Your  hearts  one  ray  of  hope  !    There  is  no  ear. 
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No  place  for  pmyen.    The  judges  here  are  deaf, 

Implacable,  unknown.    The  thunderbolt 

FbUs  heayy,  and  the  hand  by  which  'tia  launched 

Is  yeil'd  in  clouds.    There  is  one  comfort  still. 

The  sole  sad  comfort  of  a  parting  hour, 

I  come  to  bear.    Te  may  behold  him  yet. 

The  moments  fly.    Arouse  your  strength  of  heart 

Oh  I  fearful  is  the  trial,  but  the  God 

Of  mourners  will  be  with  you. 

MaL  Is  there  not 
One  hope  1 

AnL  Alas  !  my  child  ! 

SOBKB  IV.— il  PrtMMI. 

Cabmaonola. 

They  must  have  heard  it  now. — Oh !  that  at  least 
I  might  have  died  fiir  from  them  !    Though  their 

hearts 
Had  bled  to  hear  the  tidings,  yet  the  hour. 
The  solemn  hour  of  nature's  parting  pangs 
Had  then  been  past    It  meets  us  darkly  now. 
And  we  must  drain  its  draught  of  bitterness 
Together,  drop  by  drop.    0  ye  wide  fields, 
Te  plains  of  fight,  and  thrilling  sounds  of  arms  I 

0  proud  delights  of  danger  I    Battle-cries, 
And  thou,  my  war-steed  1  and  ye  trumpet-notes 
Kindling  the  soul !    liidst  your  tumultuous  joys 
Death  seem'd  all  beautiful. — ^And  must  I  then. 
With  shrinking  cold  reluctance,  to  my  fiite 

Be  dragg'd,  e'en  as  a  felon,  on  the  winds 
Pouring  vain  prayers  and  impotent  complaints  1 
And  Marco  I  hath  he  not  betray*d  me  too  ? 
Vile  doubt  I    That  I  could  cast  it  from  my  soul 
Before  I  die  ! — ^But  no  I    What  boots  it  now 
Thus  to  look  back  on  life  with  eye  that  turns 
To  linger  where  my  footstep  may  not  tread  1 
Now,  Philip  t  thou  wilt  triumph  I    Be  it  so  ! 

1  too  have  proved  such  vain  and  impious  joys. 
And  know  their  value  now.    But  oh  !  again 
To  see  those  loved  ones,  and  to  hear  the  last. 
Last  accents  of  their  voices  1    By  those  arms 
Once  more  to  be  encircled,  and  from  thence 

To  tear  myself  for  ever  ! — Hark  I  they  come  I — 
0  God  of  mercy,  from  thy  throne  look  down 
In  pity  on  their  woes  1 


Scene  V. 

AiCTOinETTA,  Matilda,  Gonzaoa,  amd 
Carmaqnola. 


Ant,  My  husband  ! 


Mai.  0  my  fiither  1 

AmL  Is  it  thus 
That  thou  retumestt  and  is  this  the  hour 
Desired  so  long  I 

Cor.  0  ye  afflicted  ones  1 
Heaven  knows  I  dread  its  pangs  for  you  alone. 
Long  have  my  thoughts  been  iised  tolook  onDeatb, 
And  calmly  wait  his  time.    For  you  alone 
My  soul  hath  need  of  firmness;  will  ye,  then. 
Deprive  me  of  its  aidt    When  the  Most  ffigh 
On  virtue  pours  afflictions,  he  bestows 
The  courage  to  sustain  them.    Oh  I  let  yours 
Equal  your  sorrows  1    Let  us  yet  find  joy 
In  this  embrace :  'tis  still  a  gift  of  heaven. 
Thou  weep'st,  my  child  !  and  thou,  beloved  wife ! 
Ah  !  when  I  made  thee  mine,  thy  days  flofr'd  on 
In  peace  and  gladness ;  I  united  thee 
To  my  disastrous  fate,  and  now  the  though 
Embitters  death  I    Oh  1  that  I  had  not  seen 
The  woes  I  cause  thee  I 

Ant.  Husband  of  my  youth  1  [bri|^ 

Of  my  bright  days,  thou  who  didst  make  them 
Read  thou  my  heart  I  the  pangs  of  death  are  there^ 
And  yet  e'en  now — I  would  not  but  be  thine. 

Car.  Full  well  I  know  how  much  I  lose  in  thee; 
Oh  1  make  me  not  too  deeply  feel  it  now. 

MaJt.  The  homicides  1 

Car.  No,  sweet  Matilda,  no  ! 
Let  no  dark  thought  of  rage  or  vengeance  rise 
To  doud  thy  gentle  spirit,  and  disturb 
These  moments — they  are  sacred.  Teslmywrcn^ 
Are  deep,  but  thou,  foigive  them,  and  ronfosn, 
That,  e'en  midst  all  the  fulness  of  our  woe. 
High,  holy  joy  remains.  Death  1  death  1— -onrfee^ 
Our  most  relentless  foes,  can  only  speed 
Th'  inevitable  hour.    Oh  1  man  hath  not 
Invented  death  for  man ;  it  would  be  then 
Madd'ning  and  insupportable :  from  heaven 
"Tis  sent,  and  heaven  doth  temper  all  its  paogi 
With  such  blest  comfort  as  no  mortal  power 
Can  give  or  take  away.    My  wife  1  my  child  1 
Hear  my  last  words — ^they  wring  your  bosoms  now 
With  agony,  but  yet,  some  future  day, 
'Twill  soothe  you  to  recall  them.    live,  my  wife! 
Sustain  thy  grief,  and  live  !  this  ill-starr*d  gid 
Must  not  be  reft  of  alL    Fly  swiftly  henoe^ 
Conduct  her  to  thy  kindred :  she  is  thein^ 
Of  their  own  blood — and  they  so  loved  thee  once  ! 
Then,  to  their  foe  united,  thou  becamest 
Less  dear ;  for  feuds  and  wrongs  made  warring 

sounds 
Of  Carmagnola's  and  Visconti's  names. 
But  to  their  bosoms  thou  wilt  now  return 
A  mourner ;  and  the  object  of  their  hate 
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WiU  be  no  mofe. — Oh  I  there  is  joy  in  death  1-* 
And thoa»m/ flower!  that^midetthedinof arms, 
Wert  bom  to  dieer  my  aonl,  thy  lorely  head 
Droope  to  the  earth  1    Alas!  the  tempest's  rage 
Is  on  thee  now.    Thou  tremblest,  and  thy  heart 
On  scares  eontain  the  heavings  of  its  woe. 
I  hd  thy  bandng  tears  upon  my  breast — 
I  €m1,  and  cannot  dzy  them.    Dost  thou  daim 
Rty  from  me,  Matilda  I    Ohithysire 
Hath  now  no  power  to  aid  thee,  but  thou  knoVst 
Hist  the  Ibnaken  have  a  Frther  still 
Ob  lofflL    CSonfide  in  Him,  and  lire  to  days 
Ofpeaee^if  noiof  joy;  for  audi  to  thee 
Hsinrdy  destines.    Whersfore  hath  He  poured 
Thttomni  of  affliction  on  thy  youth. 
If  to  thy  fbtnre  years  be  not  reserved 
AH  His  benign  oompaaBion  I    live  !  and  soothe 
TkjsafBBmg  mother.    May  she  to  the  arms 
Of  no  igndUe  consort  lead  thee  still  1 — 
GoBB^ !  take  the  hand  which  thou  hastpress'd 
Oft  in  the  mom  of  battle,  when  our  hearts 
Had  cause  to  doubt  if  we  should  meet  at  eve. 
Wib  thou  yet  press  it,  pledging  me  thy  &ith 
Tb  guide  and  guard  these  moumera^  till  they  join 
Th&r  friends  and  kindred  t 
Gml  Best  assured,  I  win. 
Oar.  I  am  content.    And  if,  when  this  is  done, 
IW  to  the  fidd  retumest,  there  for  me 
Silote  my  brethren ;  tell  them  that  I  died 
GoilUess ;  thou  hast  been  witness  of  my  deeds, 
Hut  read  my  inmost  thoughts — and  know'st  it 

wdL 
Ten  them  I  never  with  a  traitoi^s  shame 
Stun'd  my  bright  sword.    Oh,  never ! — I  myself 
Hsre  been  ensnared  by  treachery.    Think  of  me 
Wlien  trumpet-notes  are  stirring  every  heart, 
ind  banners  proudly  waving  in  the  air, — 
Think  of  thine  ancient  comrade  t    And  the  day 
Following  the  combat,  when  upon  the  field, 
Amidst  the  deep  and  solemn  harmony 
Of  dixge  and  hymn,  the  priest  of  funeral  rites, 
With  lifted  hands,  is  offering  for  the  slain 
Si  sacrifice  to  heaven ;  forget  me  not  1 
For  I,  too,  hoped  upon  the  battle-plain 
E'en  so  to  die. 
AnL  HaTO  mercy  on  us,  heaven  ! 
Car.  My  wife  t  Matilda  t  Now  the  hour  is  nigh. 
And  we  must  part — Farewell ! 
Mat  Ko,  frther  !  no  !  [and  then 

Oar.  Come  to  this  breast  yet,  yet  once  more. 
For  pity's  sake  depart  t 

AnL  No  I  fbrce  done 
Sbdl  tear  us  hence. 

{A  iowtd  of  arm$  it  heturd.) 


Mat.  Hark  1  what  dread  sound  I 
Ant.  QreatOodI 

{The  door  u  kdff  opened,  cmd  armed  men 
enter,  the  thxffofvhcm  advaneet  to 
the  OowU.    Hie  w^e  amd  daughter 
faUeeneden) 
Car.  0  God  !  I  thank  thee.    0  most  merciful  I 
Thus  to  withdraw  their  senses  from  the  pangs 
Of  this  dread  moment*s  conflict ! 

Thou,  my  friend, 
Assist  them,  bear  them  from  this  scene  of  woe. 
And  tdl  them,  when  their  eyes  again  undoee 
To  meet  the  day — ^that  naught  is  left  to  fear. 

Notwithstanding  the  pathetic  beauties  of  the 
Jast  act,  the  attention  which  this  tragedy  has  ex- 
dted  in  Itdy  must  be  prindpally  attributed  to 
the  boldness  of  the  author  in  so  completely  eman- 
dpating  himself  from  the  fetters  of  the  dramatio 
unities.  The  severity  with  which  the  tragic  poets 
of  that  coimtry  have,  in  general,  restricted  them- 
selves to  those  rules  has  been  suffidently  remark- 
able to  obtain,  at  least,  temporary  distinction  for 
the  courage  of  the  writer  who  should  attempt  to 
violate  them.  Although  this  piece  comprises  a 
period  of  severd  yeara^  and  that,  too,  in  days  so 
troubled  and  so  "  full  of  fitte^-^days  in  which  the 
deepest  pasdons  and  most  powerful  energies  of 
the  human  mind  were  called  into  action  by  the 
strife  of  conflicting  interests — ^there  is,  neverthe- 
less, as  great  a  defidency  of  inddent,  as  if  "  to  be' 
bom  and  die**  made  all  the  history  of  aspiring 
natures  contending  for  supremacy.  The  character 
of  the  hero  is  portrayed  in  words,  not  in  actions ; 
it  does  not  unfold  itself  in  any  struggle  of  opposite 
feelings  and  pasdons,  and  the  interest  exdted  for 
him  only  commences  at  the  moment  when  it  ought 
to  have  reached  its  climax.  The  merits  of  the 
piece  may  be  summed  up  in  the  occadond  energy 
of  the  language  end  dignity  of  the  thoughts ;  and 
the  truth  with  which  the  spirit  of  the  ago  is  cha- 
racterised, as  well  in  the  development  of  that 
suspidous  policy  distinguishing  the  system  of  the 
Venetian  government,  as  in  the  pictures  of  the 
fiery  Condottieri,  holding  their  ooimcils  of 

"  Jealoiu  of  honour,  sadden  and  quick  in  qnaireL** 
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«  A  nModtma  at  tlia  ame  mthDr,  n 
■  ■Hjjtfgnj.hf^  bj  hfntria  of  a  high 
IS,  Id  our  opinion,  fullj  nUbli^h 
B  geaatl  UteDtioa  tlun  it  hu 
L  AJthon^  tliB  loftiaeas  «nd 
m  nuimen,  in  the  d*ji  of  tlie 
■t  been  mffldentlj  praaerred  to  pre 
e  chancter  to  the  piec^  jet  tboaa 
—  iritlunit 


'al— baT«  not  been  (as  in  the  tn- 
n  liinilar  lulgecti)  too  ligidij 

chaneter  of  the  hi;h-heart«d 
the  calm  collected  m^jeatj  which 

and  the  depth  and  inbliiiut; 
m  mora  particnlarlj  belonging 
the  Oiacchi,  an  bcautiAiUf  oon- 
the  aofler  and  more  vomuiiafa  feel- 


■tbftU 


tbest 


Lchment,  embodied  in  the  peivon  of 
lb  of  GtBocbna.  The  appeals  made 
3  the  people  are  fall  of  mqestic 
d  the  whole  piece  teems  to  be  ani- 
t  rostlen  and  untameable  siuiit  of 
e  immortalised  struggles  for  asoen- 
a  vivid  a  oolouiin^  so  exalted  an 
ls  snnals  of  the  ancient  republice. 
J  opena  with  the  soliloquy  of  Caiua 
A  is  returned  in  secret  to  Rome, 
BboQii  employed  in  rebuilding  Carthage, 
lo  hul  utterly  demolished. 

|Itome  behold  thyself  1    The  night 
her  bTouring  sbldovt  o'er  thy  path  : 
strong,  my  country  !  for  thy  son 
ilh  thee  t    AH  is  husb'd  aroond, 
ilumber  ;  &om  the  cares  of  day 
rest.    Oh  I  jjood  and  tme, 
your  repose  is  sweet, 
it  test  I  tis  calm  and  pure, 
hath  troubled  It    Meanwhile, 

the  patricisoa,  hold 
>'er  their  festal  boards, 
idni^t  councils  sentanoe  me 
Borne  to  chains.    They  little  deem 
'd-for  and  tremendous  foe 
id  I — It  is  enough.    J  tread 
pntcmal  threshold. — Yes  ! 
n  1    0  mothor  I  0  my  wife  ! 
eunto  to  dry  your  toars.    I  come 
drmd  furies : — One  Is  wrath, 
wrongi;  and  one  deep  love, 


[s  murderers,  tl 


lb} 

f  uountry'ai 


For  those,  my  bcaom't 


Bis  soliloqiiy  is  intmuptul  bj  the  a 
Ftahrm,  bis  bioid,  with  whoaa  p 

by  FuItjus  (bdbra  he  is 

Ckius)  to  the  sUre  by  wham  be  ii 

^tpeara  that  be  is  jost  retained  frooi  the  pope 

tiation  of  some  crim^  the  nstnie  at  whidi  is  tial 

discloaed  until  the  second  acL 

The  nuinciolis  of  Cains  are,  howeTsr,  cwikSM^ 
by  the  obscurs  sDuaionB  to  some  act  of  Mgnal  but 
secnt  vengeaacei  which  FnlTina  tbitnn  od  fai  tfas 
course  of  the  ens 


FuL  This  is  no  time  for  grief  and  feeble  tM(« 
But  for  hJ^  deeds. 

OiiuM.  And  we  will  make  it  soch.  [lUente 

But  prore  we  flnt  our  strength.    Declw%  whM 
(If  yet  misfortune  hath  her  biends)  mnain 
Ti\ie  to  our  cause  T 

P»L  Few,  few,  but  valiant  beorte  t 

Oh  I  what  a  change  is  here !    There  wia  a  timia 
When,  over  all  supreme,  thy  word  gave  law 
To  nations  snd  their  rulers ;  in  thy  frreniirn 
The  senate  trembled,  and  the  dtiiena         [w«*4 
Flock'd  round  thee  in  deep  reverence.    31^  ■ 
A  look  from  Caios— a  salute,  a  umilf,        [trien^ 
Flll'd  them  with  pride.    Each  EOnght  to  be  Ibt 
The  client,  ay,  the  very  slave,  of  him. 
The  people'fl  idol ;  snd  beholding  them 
Thus  prortrnte  in  thy  path,  thou,  thou  fliyMl( 
Didatblush  to  see  their  vOenessI    ButthyfcctHI 
Ib  nning  now,  her  glorious  phsntoma  mdt 
Into  dim  rapour ;  and  the  earthly  god. 
So  woishipp'd  once,  from  his  fbraaken  shrinea 
Down  to  the  dust  is  hurl'd. 
QaaM.  And  whst  of  this  I 
There  is  no  power  in  fortune  to  deprive 
Oracchus  of  Gracchus.    Mine  ia  such  a  heart 
As  meets  the  storm  eiultingly — a  heart 
Whose  stem  delight  it  is  to  strive  with  fUe, 
And  conquer.    Trust  me,  iote  is  terrible 
But  because  man  is  vila    A  coward  &nt 
Made  her  a  deity. 

But  say,  what  thou^ita 
Are  foster'd  b;  the  people  1    Have  th<7  loat 
The  sense  of  their  misfortunes  1    Is  the  «»»*» 
Of  OiscehuB  in  their  hearte    reveal  the  butb— 
Already  number'd  with  foi^otlen  things! 


.^^       ^ 
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/WL  A  breece!,  a  pMsmg  breen^  now  here,  now 
ihen. 
Borne  on  li^t  pinion — Bach  the  people's  lore  1 
TethaTe  thej  daims  on  paidon,  for  their  ftults 
Are  of  their  miseriee;  and  their  feeblenen 
Ii  to  their  woee  proportion  d.    Haply  still 
The  secret  sigh  of  their  full  hearts  is  thine. 
But  theb  lips  breathe  it  not   Their  grief  is  mute; 
And  the  deep  paleness  of  their  timid  mien, 
And  eyes  in  fix*d  deqpondenoe  bent  on  esrth. 
And  sometimes  a  fiunt  murmur  of  thy  name, 
Akoe  sccose  them.    They  are  hosh'd— for  now 
Kot  ooe^  nor  two^  their  tyrants ;  but  a  host 
Whose  numbers  are  the  numbers  of  the  rich. 
And  the  patririan  Romans.    Tes  1  snd  well 
Mij  proud  oppression  dauntlessly  go  forth. 
For  Rome  is  widow'd  I    Distant  wars  engage 
The  noblest  of  her  youth,  by  Fabhis  led, 
And  but  the  weak  remain.    Hence  eveiy  heart 
i  Sdeos  with  Toioeleas  terror;  snd  the  people, 

ftibdaed  and  trembling,  turn  to  thee  in  thought, 
i  &it  yet  sre  silent. 

CaiuM,  I  will  make  them  heard. 
Borne  is  a  slumbering  lion,  and  my  Toice 
Shill  wake  the  mie^ty.    Thou  shalt  see  I  came 
Prepared  for  all ;  and  as  I  track'd  the  deep 
For  Borneo  my  dangers  to  my  spirit  grew 
Funiliar  in  its  musings.    With  a  Toice       [waves 
Of  wrath  the  loud  winds  fiercely  swclVd ;  the 
Kotter'd  around;  heaven flaah'd  in  lightning  forth, 
And  the  pale  steersman  trembled :  I  the  whUe 
Stood  on  the  toeaing  and  bewilder'd  bark. 
Retired  and  shrouded  in  my  mantle  b  folds, 
With  thoughtful  eyes  cast  down,  and  all  absorbed 
Id  a  fitf  deeper  storm  1    Around  my  hearty 
Gathering  in  secret  then,  my  spirit's  powers 
Held  council  with  themselves;  and  on  my  thoughts 
Hy  country  rose,— and  I  foresaw  the  snares, 
The  treacheries  of  Opimius,  and  the  senate. 
And  my  fidse  firiends,  awaiting  my  return. 


i  Folvius  !  I  wept ;  but  they  were  tears  of  rage  ! 
';  For  I  was  wrought  to  frenzy  by  the  thought 
',  Of  my  wrong'd  countiy,  and  of  him,  that  brother 
Whoee  shade  through  ten  long  years  hath  sternly 

cried 
"Vengeance  !* — nor  foimd  it  yet. 
FuL  It  is  fulfillU 
I     Cbttci.  And  howl 

FuL  Thou  shalt  be  told. 
Cbttci.  Explain  thy  words. 
FuL  Then  know--(incautious  that  I  am  f) 
Cams.  Why  thus 
Falters  thy  voice  t    Why  speak'st  thou  not  1 


FuL  Forgive  1 
Fen  friendship  sometimes  hath  its  secrets. 

CaiuB.  No  1 
True  friendship  never  1 

Caius  afterwards  inquires  what  part  his  brother- 
in-law,  Sdpio  EmilianuH,  is  likely  to  adopt  in  their 
enterprises. 

His  high  renown — 
The  glorious  deeds,  whereby  was  eam'd  his  name 
Of  second  Africanus;  and  the  blind. 
Deep  reverence  paid  him  by  the  people's  hearts. 
Who,  knowing  him  their  foe,  respect  him  still — 
All  this  disturbs  me :  hardly  will  be  won 
Our  day  of  victory,  if  by  him  withstood. 

FvL  Yet  won  it  MaU  be.  Ifbut  this  thou  fear'st, 
Then  be  at  peace. 

Caiut,  I  understand  thee  not  [waste 

FuL  Thou  wilt  ere  long.    But  here  we  vainly 
Our  time  and  words.   Soon,  will  the  morning  break. 
Nor  know  thy  friends  as  yet  of  thy  return ; 
I  fly  to  cheer  them  with  the  tidings. 

Caiut,  Stay! 

FuL  And  wherefore  t 

Cdiut,  To  reveal  thy  meaning. 

FuL  Peace  1 
I  hear  the  sound  of  steps. 

This  conversation  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Cornelia,  with  the  wife  and  child  of  Caius. 
They  are  about  to  seek  an  asylimi  in  the  house 
of  Emilionus,  by  whom  Cornelia  has  been  warned 
of  the  imminent  danger  which  menaces  the  fiemtiily 
of  her  son  from  the  fury  of  the  patricians,  who 
intend,  on  the  following  day,  to  abrogate  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Gracchi  in  favour  of  the  plebeians. 
The  joy  and  emotion  of  Qracchus,  on  thus  meet- 
ing with  his  family,  may  appear  somewhat  incon- 
siBtent  with  his  having  remained  so  long  engaged 
in  political  discussion,  on  the  threshold  of  their 
abode,  without  ever  having  made  an  inquiry  after 
their  welf)EU« ;  but  it  would  be  somewhat  unrea- 
sonable to  try  the  conduct  of  a  Roman  (parti- 
cularly in  a  tragedy)  by  the  laws  of  nature.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  are  disposed  to  condemn  the 
principles  which  seem  to  be  laid  down  for  the 
delineation  of  Roman  character  in  dramatic  poetry, 
let  us  recollect  that  the  general  habits  of  the 
people  whose  institutions  gave  birth  to  the  fearful 
grandeur  displayed  in  the  actions  of  the  elder 
Brutus,  and  whose  towering  spirit  was  fostered  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  contemplation  of  it,  must  have 
been  deeply  tinctured  by  the  austerity  of  even 
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their  irirtues.  Shakspeare  alone^  without  com- 
promising the  dignity  of  his  Romans,  has  disen- 
cumbered them  of  the  formal  scholastic  drapeiy 
which  seems  to  be  their  ofidal  garb,  and  has 
stamped  their  features  with  the  general  attributes 
of  human  nature,  without  e£&cing  the  impress 
which  diBtinguished  "  the  men  of  iron,"  from  the 
nations  who  "  stood  still  before  them." 

The  first  act  concludes  with  the  parting  of  Caius 
andFulvius  in  wrath  and  suspicion — Cornelia  hav- 
ing accused  the  latter  of  an  attempt  to  seduce  her 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Sdpio,  and  of  concealing  the 
most  atrocious  designs  under  the  mask  of  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

Of  Uberty 
What  speak'st  thou,  and  to  whom  1    Thou  hast 

no  shame — 
No  virtue — and  thy  boast  is,  to  be  free  1 
Oh  !  zeal  for  liberty  !  eternal  mask 
Assumed  by  every  crime  I 

In  the  second  act,  the  death  of  Emilianus  is 
announced  to  Opimius  the  consul,  in  the  presence 
of  QracchuSy  and  the  intelligence  is  accompani^ 
by  a  rumour  of  his  having  perished  by  assassina- 
tion. The  mysterious  expressions  of  Fulvius,  and 
the  accusation  of  Cornelia,  immediately  recur  to 
the  mind  of  Caius.  The  following  scene,  in  which 
his  vehement  emotion,  and  high  sense  of  honour, 
are  well  contrasted  with  the  cold-blooded  sophistry 
of  Fulvius,  is  powerfully  wrought  up. 

Coutf .  "Stuck  on  my  thoughts  the  words  of  Ful- 
vius rush. 
Like  darts  of  fire.    All  hell  is  in  my  heart  I 

{FtUviiu  entert.) 
Thou  eomest  in  time.     Speak,  thou  perfidious 

friend! 
Sdpio  lies  murdered  on  his  bed  of  death  ! — 
Who  slew  him) 

FuL  Ask'st  thou  mel 

CtUm,  Thee  !  thee,  who  late 
Didst  in  such  words  discourse  of  him  as  now 
Assure  me  thou  'rt  his  murderer.    Traitor,  speak ! 

FuL  If  thus  his  fiite  doth  weigh  upon  thy  heart. 
Thou  art  no  longer  Qracchus,  or  thou  ravest  t 
More  grateful  praise  and  warmer  thanks  might 

well 
Reward  the  generous  courage  which  hath  freed 
Rome  from  a  tyrant,  Qracchus  from  a  foe. 

Caiut.  Then  he  was  slain  by  theet 

FuL  Ungrateful  friend  ! 
Why  dost  thou  tempt  me  1    Danger  menaces 


Thy  honour.    Freedom's  wavering  lifi^t  is  dim ; 

Rome  wears  the  fetters  of  a  guilty  senate ; 

One  Sdpio  drove  thy  brother  to  a  death 

Of  infimiy,  another  seeks  tky&]l; 

And  when  one  noble,  one  determined  8bx»ke 

To  thee  and  thine  assures  the  victory,  wreaks 

The  people's  vengeance,  gives  thee  life  and  fiuns 

And  pacifies  thy  brother's  angry  shade^ 

Is  it  a  cause  for  wailing  1    Am  I  call'd 

For  thu  a  murderer  ]    Qo  1 — ^I  say  once  more. 

Thou  art  no  longer  Gracchus,  or  thou  ravest  1 

Caiui,  I  know  thee  now,  bazbarian  I   WooUTit 
thou  serve 
My  cause  with  crimes  t 

FuL  And  those  of  that  proud  man 
Whom  I  have  slain,  and  thou  dost  mourn,  are  Aey 
To  be  forgotten  ?    Hath  oblivion  then 
Shrouded  the  stem  destroyer^s  ruthless  work, 
The  fiBtmine  of  NumantiaT    Such  a  deed 
As  on  our  name  the  world's  deep  curses  drew  1 
Or  the  four  himdred  Lusian  youths  betn^d. 
And  with  their  bleeding,  mutilated  limbs 
Back  to  their  parents  sent t    Is  this  forgot? 
Qo,  ask  of  Carthage  ! — ^bid  her  wasted  shores 
Of  him,  this  reveller  in  blood,  recount 
The  terrible  achievements !    At  the  crie8» 
The  groans,  th*  unutterable  pangs  of  those. 
The  more  than   hundred   thousand   wnlUstm, 

doom'd 
(Of  every  ago  and  sex)  to  fire,  and  sword. 
And  fetters,  I  could  marvel  that  the  earth 
In  horror  doth  not  open  1    They  were  foes, 
They  were  barbarians,  but  unarm'd,  subdued, 
Weeping,  imploring  mercy  1    And  the  law 
Of  Roman  virtue  is,  to  spare  the  weak. 
To  tame  the  lofty  1    But  in  other  landa^ 
Why  should  I  seek  for  records  of  his  crimes^ 
If  here  the  suffering  people  ask  in  vain 
A  litUe  earth  to  lay  their  bones  in  peace  t 
If  the  decree  which  yielded  to  their  claims 
So  brief  a  heritage,  and  the  which  to  seal 
Thy  brother's  blood  was  shed — ^if  this  remain 
Still  fhiitless,  still  delusive,  who  was  ho    [dared 
That  mock'dits  power? — ^Who  to  all  Romede* 
Thy  brother^s  death  was  just,  was  needful  ? — Whc 
But  Sdpio  ?  And  remember  thou  the  words 
Which  burst  in  thunder  from  thy  lips  e'en  then. 
Heard  by  the  people  !    Caius,  in  my  heart 
They  have  been  deeply  treasured    He  most  die, 
(Thus  did'stthou  speak)  this  tyrantl  We  have  need 
That  he  should  perish  1    I  have  done  the  deed ; 
And  call'st  thou  me  his  murderer  ?    If  the  blow 
Was  guilt,  then  thou  art  guilty.    From  thy  lips 
The  sentence  came — the  crime  is  thine  alone. 
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nroted  friend,  did  but  ob^ 
idate. 

Thoa  my  friend  I    I  am  not  one 
» Tillain  friend.    Let  thunden,  frenght    . 
e  and  death,  awake  to  scatter  thoae 
inging  liberty  through  pathe  of  blood, 
aine  t— degrading  Freedom's  lofty  self 
en  SlaTef/s  lerel  I    Say  thou  not, 

I  that  the  sentence  and  the  guilt  were 
line ! 

him  slain  1 — ^'tis  so — but  by  the  axe 
ind  public  justice — that  whose  stroke 
rile  head  will  fitlL    Thou  hast  disgraced 
iblymyname:  I  bid  thee  tremble  t 
}aiua,  let  insult  cease,  I  counsel  thee : 
It  cease  1    Be  the  deed  just  or  guilty, 
9  fruits  in  silence.    Force  me  not 
'  more. 

And  what  hast  thou  to  say  7 
fhat  which  I  now  suppress. 

How  1  are  there  yet, 
oe,  more  crimes  to  be  reveal'd . 
;  know  not. 

Thou  knoVst  noti — Horror  chills  my 
ordling  veins ; 
ot  ask  thee  further, 
rhou  dost  welL 
.  What  saidst  thou  1 
N'othing. 

.  On  my  heart  the  words 
ATily.     Oh  !  what  a  fearful  light 
•*er  my  soul ! — Hast  thou  accomplices  ] 
[nsensate  1  ask  me  not 
.  I  must  be  told, 
iway  1 — thou  wilt  repent. 
.  No  more  of  this,  for  I  will  know, 
rhou  wilt  1 
n  thy  sister. 

{alcne,)  Ask  my  sister  !    What ! 
murderess  1    Hath  my  sister  slain 

II  Oh !  crime  of  darkest  dye !    Oh  I  name 
r  unstain'd,  name  of  the  Qracchi,  thus 

'd  to  infamy  I — to  infamy  1 
y  hair  doth  rise  upon  my  head, 

by  the  thought !    Where  shall  I  find  a 
»lace 

my  shame,  to  lave  the  branded  stains 
lis  dishonour'd  brow  1    What  should  I  do  ] 
I  a  voice  whose  deep  tremendous  tones 
r  within  my  heart,  and  sternly  cry, 
! — and  pause  not — slay  thy  guilty  sister  !** 
f  lost  honour,  of  a  noble  line 
ed,  I  will  obey  thee  ! — terribly 
JVst  for  blood,  and  thou  shalt  be  appeased. 


PATRIOTIC  EFFUSIONS  OF  THE  ITALIAN 

POETS. 

Whoever  has  attentively  studied  the  works  of 
the  Italian  poets,  from  the  days  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch  to  those  of  Foecolo  and  Pindemonte, 
must  have  been  struck  with  those  allusions  to  the 
gloiy  and  the  £sdl,  the  renown  and  the  degrada- 
tion, of  Italy,  which  give  a  melancholy  interest  to 
their  pages.  Amidst  all  the  vidssitudes  of  that 
devoted  country,  the  wamingvoice  of  her  bards  has 
still  been  heard  to  prophesy  the  impending  storm, 
and  to  call  up  such  deep  and  spiritHitirring  recol- 
lections  from  the  glorious  past^  as  have  resounded 
through  the  land,  notwithstanding  the  loudest 
tumults  of  those  discords  which  have  made  her — 

"  Long,  long,  a  bloody  ftag« 
For  pettj  klngiingi  tune. 
Their  miienblo  gaoM 
Of  ponj  war  to  wage." 

There  is  something  very  affecting  in  these  vain, 
though  exalted  aspirations  after  that  independence 
which  the  Italians,  as  a  nation,  seem  destined 
never  to  regain.  The  strains  in  which  their  high- 
toned  feelings  on  this  subject  are  recorded,  pro- 
duce on  our  minds  the  same  effect  with  the  song 
of  the  imprisoned  bird,  whose  melody  is  fraught, 
in  our  imagination,  with  recollections  of  the  green 
woodland,  the  free  air,  and  imbounded  sky.  We 
soon  grow  weary  of  the  perpetual  vioUU  and 
zepkyrt,  whose  cloying  sweetness  pervades  the 
sonnets  and  canzoni  of  the  minor  Italian  poets, 
till  we  are  ready  to  "die  in  aromatic  pain;"  nor 
is  our  interest  much  more  excited  even  by  the 
everlasting  laurd  which  inspires  the  enamoured 
Petrarch  with  so  ingenious  a  variety  of  concetti, 
as  might  reasonably  cause  it  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  beautiful  Laura,  or  the  emblematic  tree,  are 
the  real  object  of  the  bard's  affection ;  but  the 
moment  a  patriotic  chord  is  struck,  our  feelings 
are  awakened,  and  we  find  it  easy  to  sympathise 
with  the  emotions  of  a  modem  Roman,  sur- 
rounded by  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol ;  a  Venetian 
when  contemplating  the  proud  trophies  won  by 
his  ancestors  at  Byzantium;  or  a  Florentine 
amongst  the  tombs  of  the  mighty  dead,  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  now 
the  time  to  plead,  with  any  effect,  the  cause  of 
Italy;  yet  cannot  we  consider  that  nation  as 
altogether  degraded,  whose  literature,  from  the 
dawn  of  its  migestic  inmiortality,  has  been  con- 
secrated to  the  nurture  of  every  generous  prin- 
ciple and  ennobling  recollection;  and  whose 
"choice   and   master  spirits,**   imder  the  most 
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adverse  drcomstanoes,  have  kept  alive  a  flame, 
which  may  well  be  conaidered  aa  imperishable, 
eince  the  "ten  thousand  tyrants  *  of  the  land 
have  fiuled  to  quench  its  brightness.  We  present 
our  readers  with  a  few  of  the  minor  efiusionsy  in 
which  the  indignant  though  unavailing  regrets  of 
those  who,  to  use  the  words  of  AMeii,  are 
"slaves,  yet  still  vndignatU  slaves,"^  have  been 
feelingly  portrayed. 

The  first  of  these  productions  must,  in  the 
original,  be  Jamiliar  to  every  reader  who  has  any 
acquaintance  with  Italian  literature. 


VINCENZO  DA  FHICAJA. 

When  fix>m  the  mountain's  l^row  the  gathering 
shades 

Of  twilight  &I1,  on  one  deep  thought  I  dwell  : 
Day  beams  o*er  other  lands,  if  here  i^e  Cedes, 

Nor  bids  the  universe  at  once  farewell. 
But  thou,  I  cry,  my  coimtry  I  what  a  night 

Spreads  o'er  thy  glories  one  dark  sweeping  pall  I 
Thy  thousand  triumphs,  won  by  valour^s  might 

And  wisdom's  voice — ^what  now  remains  of  alii 
And  see'st  thou  not  th'  ascending  flame  of  war 
<  Burst  through  thy  darkness,  reddening  fix>m  a&rl 

Is  not  thy  miseiy's  evidence  complete  1 
But  if  endurance  can  thy  fall  delay. 
Still,  still  endure,  devoted  one  !  and  say. 

If  it  be  victory  thus  but  to  retard  defeat 


CARLO  MARIA  MAQOI. 

I  CBT  aloud,  and  ye  shall  hear  my  call, 
Amo,  Sessino,  Tiber,  Adrian  deep,  [sleep 

And  blue  Tyrrhene  I  Let  him  first  roused  fix)m 

Startle  the  next !  one  peril  broods  o'er  alL 

It  nought  avails  that  Italy  should  plead. 
Forgetting  valour,  sinking  in  despair. 
At  strangers'  feet ! — our  land  is  all  too  fidr ; 

Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  can  check  ambition's  speed. 

In  vain  her  fiaded  cheek,  her  humbled  eye. 

For  pardon  sue ;  'tis  not  her  agony. 
Her  death  alone  may  now  appease  her  foes. 

Be  theirs  to  suffer  who  to  combat  shun  I 

But  oh,  weak  pride  I  thus  feeble  and  undone. 
Nor  to  wage  battle  nor  endure  repose  I 

>  *'  SdikTl  ibin,  ma  idiiaTi  ognot  firamentL**— Alfi sel. 


ALESSANDRO  MABCHETTL 

Italia  I  oh,  no  more  Italia  now  t 
Scarce  of  her  form  a  vestige  dost  thoa 

She  was  a  queen  with  g^ry  mantled — thoo, 
A  slave,  degraded,  and  oompelTd  to  bear,  [can 
Chains  gird  thy  hands  and  feet;  deep  douda  of 

Darken  thy  brow,  once  radiant  as  thy  skies ; 
And  shadows,  bom  of  terror  and  deqMur — 

Shadows  of  deathhave  dimm'd  thy  g^oriooB  eyea. 

Italia !  oh,  Italia  now  no  more  t 
For  thee  my  tears  of  shame  and  angnikh  flow; 

And  the  glad  strains  my  lyre  was  wont  to  poor 
Are  changed  to  dixige-notes :  but  my  deepest  wo« 

Is,  that  base  herds  of  thine  own  sons  the  while 

Behold  thy  miseries  with  insulting  smila. 


ALESSANDRO  PEOOLOTTL 

She  that  cast  down  the  empires  of  the  world. 

And,  in  her  proud  triumphal  course  throng^ 
Rome, 
Dragg'd  them,  fix>m  freedom  and  dominion  hnil*d, 

Boimd  by  the  hair,  pale,  humbled,  and  o'ecoome : 
I  see  her  now,  dismantled  of  her  states 

Spoil'd  of  her  sceptre,  crouching  to  the  groond 
Beneath  a  hostile  car — and  lo  !  the  wdg^ 

Of  fetters,  her  imperial  neck  around  t 
Oh  !  that  a  stranger^s  envious  hands  had  wroo^t 

This  desolation  I  for  I  then  would  say, 
"  Vengeance,  Italia !" — in  the  burning  thoog^ 

Losing  my  grief :  but  'tis  th*  ignoble  sway 
Of  vice  hath  bow'd  thee !    Discord,  dothfUl  ease^ 
ITiein  is  that  victor  car;  thy  tyrant  lords  are  these. 


FRANCESCO  MARIA  DE  CONTL 

THE  8H0BB  OF  AFBIOA. 

PiLGBDC !  whose  steps  those  desert  sands  eiplon^ 

Where  verdure  never  spreads  its  bright  vnj; 
Enow,  'twas  on  this  inhospitable  shore 

From  Pompey's  heart  the  life-blood  ebb'd  away. 

Twas  here  betray'd  he  fell,  neglected  lay; 
Nor  found  hia  relics  a  sepulchral  stone. 

Whose  life,  so  long  a  bright  triumphal  day. 
O'er  Tibex^s  wave  supreme  in  glory  shone  1 
Thou,  stranger !  if  frombarbarousdimes thy birtbi 
Look  round  exultingly,  and  bless  the  earth 

Where  Rome,  withhim,sawpower  and  virtoedia; 
But  if 'tis  Roman  blood  that  fills  thy  veins, 
Then,  son  of  heroes !  think  upon  thy  chains 

And  bathe  with  tears  the  grave  of  liber^. 
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C"  It  WW  citlMr  darfnf  th«  pMtnt  or  ft  Ibtan  TUt  to  th« 
■M  frtakb,!  tint  tiM  jto-<reipril  wfti  prodocod  wliiefa  Mn 
to  flill  hv  •  dMrt  of  tefBriM '  on  tlM  aw  of  tho 
A  gootianfta  hod  loqniilid  hm  to  ftmiih  him 
naw  Bathoritte  llrom  ttio  old  Bni^iili  writan,  proTing 
ttdi  t«m  WM  fan  ON  aa  ftppUid  to  ft  stood.  ShoTory 
AoKOf  mapgUtd  Um  with  tbo  fbUowinf  fanhatioiM,  which 
vw  villtHi  down  ihnoit  taupranpto  *  tbo  myilHIcittop  no* 
1  pviM^y •  and  WM  not  dlMovwtd  ontfl  ioaio  timo  aftir- 


Thb  wBTTior  doim*d  his  well-wom  garb. 

And  proudly  waved  his  crest, 
Ha  moonted  on  his  jetblack  barb. 

And  pat  lua  lance  in  reet      Tzbct^s  Jtdiqiut. 

Eftaoons  the  wi^^t,  withouten  more  delay, 
£^pazT*d  lua  brown  barh,  and  rode  fall  swiftly  on 
his  way.  Sfsnssr. 


I  was  it  not  the  tnimpet's  voice  I  heard  t 
The  aool  of  battle  is  awake  within  me  ! 
The  ikte  of  ages  and  of  empires  hangs 
On  this  dread  hoar.    Why  am  I  not  in  arms  1 
Bdng  my  good  lance,  caparison  my  steed  t 
Base,  idle  grooms  1  are  ye  in  leagae  against  me  1 
Haste  with  my  barb,  or,  by  the  holy  saints, 
Te  shall  not  live  to  saddle  him  to-morrow  t 

MASSmOEB. 

No  sooner  had  the  peari-shedding  fingers  of  the 
yooDg  Aarora  tremuloasly  unlocked  the  oriental 
portals  of  the  golden  horizon,  than  the  gracefid 
flower  of  chivalry  and  the  bright  cynosure  of 
ladies'  eyes — ^he  of  the  daaaling  breastplate  and 
•  nranlike  plame — sprang  impatiently  fix>m  the 
'  ooach  of  slumber,  and  eagerly  mounted  the  noble 
iarb  presented  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Aspra- 
montania.  Sol  Fhiuf  Swvvy*s  Arcadia. 

'  See'itthoa  yon  chief  whose  presence  seems  to  rule 
The  storm  of  battle  1    Lo  !  where'er  he  moves 

I  Death  follows.    Carnage  sits  upon  his  crest — 

I  Fkte  on  his  sword  is  throned — and  his  white  barb, 
As  a  prood  courser  of  Apollo's  chariot, 

,  Soema  breathing  fire.  Potter's  JB»chylu*. 


Oh  !  bonnie  look'd  my  ain  true  knight, 

His  barb  so  proudly  reining ; 
I  watch'd  him  tUl  my  tearfu'  sight 

Grew  amaist  dim  wi'  straining. 

Border  MinttrtUy. 


Why,  he  can  heel  the  lavdt,  and  wind  a  fiexy 
barb,  as  well  as  any  gallant  in  ChristendouL  He's 
the  very  pink  and  mirror  of  accomplishment 

fiHAKSPItARK. 

Fair  star  of  beauty's  heaven  !  to  call  thee  mine, 
All  other  joys  I  joyously  would  yield ; 

My  knightly  crest>  my  bounding  barb  resign, 
For  the  poor  shepherd's  crook  and  daisied  field; 

For  courts  or  camps  no  wish  my  soul  would  prove, 

So  thou  wouldst  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love  ! 

Earl  or  Surrxt's  PoetM. 

For  thy  dear  love  my  weary  soul  hath  grown 
Heedless  of  youthful  sports :  I  seek  no  more 

Or  joyous  dance,  or  music's  thrilling  tone. 
Or  joys  that  once  could  charm  in  minstrel  lore. 

Or  knightly  tilt  where  steel-clad  champions  meet, 

Borne  on  impetuous  barbi  to  bleed  at  beauty's  feet 

Shaksfbarb's  SonneU, 

As  a  warrior  clad 
In  sable  arms,  like  chaos  dull  and  sad. 

But  mounted  on  a  barb  as  white 

As  the  fresh  new-bom  light, — 

So  the  black  night  too  soon 
Came  riding  on  the  bright  and  silver  moon. 

Whose  radiant  heavenly  ark 
Hade  all  the  douds,  beyond  her  influence,  seem 

E'en  more  than  doubly  dark. 
Mourning,  all  widow'd  of  her  glorious  beam. 

COWLET. 


*  Thi  fiunlly  of  tho  iato  Homy  Park,  Eiq.,  Warertroe 
l44|i.  Mar  LhrwpooL 


THE  FEVER  DREAM. 

[Amongst  the  very  few  ipedinons  that  hare  been  preiemd 
of  Mn  Hemans's  livelier  efiiuioni,  which  she  never  wrote 
with  any  other  view  than  the  momentary  amuaement  of  her 
own  immediate  chrle,  ii  a  letter  addrened  about  thia  time  to 
her  lister  who  was  then  travelling  in  Italy.  The  following 
extracts  txoxcL  this  fiuniliar  epistle  may  serve  to  show  her 
fiuality  in  a  style  of  composition  which  she  latterly  entirely 
discontinued.  The  first  part  alludes  to  a  strange  fancy  pro- 
duced by  an  attack  of  fever,  the  description  of  whldi  had 
given  rise  to  many  pleasantries— being  an  Imaginary  voyage 
to  China,  performed  in  a  cocoa-nut  shell  with  that  eminent 
old  English  worthy,  John  Evelyn.] 

Afropos  of  your  illness,  pray  give,  if  you  please. 
Some  account  of  tho  converse  youheld  on  high  seas 
With  Evelyn,  the  excellent  author  of  "Sylva," 
A  work  that  is  very  much  prized  at  Bronwylfa. 
I  think  that  old  Neptune  was  visited  ne'er 
In  so  well-rigg'd  a  ship,  by  so  well-matched  a  pair. 
There  could  not  have  fiJlen,  dear  H.,toyour  lot  any 
Companion  more  pleasant,  since  you're  fond  of 

botany. 
And  hiM  horticultural  talents  are  known, 
Just  as  well  as  Canova's  for  fashioning  stone. 
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Of  the  Tessel  you  sail'd  in,  I  just  mil  remark 
That  I  ne'er  heard  before  of  bo  coiions  a  bark. 
Of  gondola,  coracle,  pirogue,  canoe, 
I  have  read  Texy  often,  as  doubtless  have  you ; 
Of  the  Aigo  conveying  that  hero  young  Jason ; 
Of  the  ship  mooi'd  by  Trajan  in  Nemi's  deep  basin ; 
Of  thegalley  (in  Plutarch  youll  find  thedescription) 
Which  bore  along  Cydnus  the  royal  Egyptian ; 
Of  that  wonderful  fr^te  (see  "Curse  of  Kehama") 
Which  wafted  fair  Kailyal  to  regions  of  Brama, 
And  the  Tenturous  barim  of  Ck>lumbus  and  Gkuna. 
But  Columbus  and  Gkmia  to  you  must  resign  a 
Full  half  of  their  £une,  since  your  Toyage  to  China, 
(Tm  astonish'd  no  shocking  disaster  befel,) 
In  that  swifbHBailing  first-rate — a  cocoa-nut  shell ! 

Ihope,  my  dear  H.,  that  you  touched  at  Loo  Choo, 
That  abode  of  a  people  so  gentle  and  true. 
Who  with  arms  and  with  money  have  nothing  to  do. 
How  calm  must  their  lives  be!  so  free  firom  all  fears 
Of  running  in  debt,  or  of  running  <m  spears  1 
Oh  dear !  what  an  Eden ! — a  land  without  money  I 
It  excels  e'en  the  region  of  milk  and  of  honey. 
Or  the  vale  of  Cashmere,  as  described  in  a  book 
Full  of  musk,  gems,  and  roses,  and  call'd  "  Lalla 
Rookh." 

But^  of  all  the  ex\joyments  you  have,  none  would 
e'er  be 
More  valued  by  me  than  a  chat  with  Acerbi, 
Of  whose  travels — related  in  elegant  phrases — 
I  have  seen  many  extracts,  and  heard  many  praises, 
And  have  copied  (you  know  I  let  nothing  escape) 
His  striking  account  of  the  frozen  North  Cape. 
I  think  'twas  in  his  works  I  read  long  ago 
(Tve  not  the  best  memoxy  for  dates,  as  you  know,) 
Of  avrarehouse,  where  sugar  and  treacle  were  stored. 
Which  tookfire  (I  suppose  being  made  but  of  board) 
In  the  icy  domains  of  some  rough  northern  hero. 
Where  the  cold  was  some  fifty  degrees  below  zero. 
Then  from  every  burnt  cask  as  the  treacle  ran  out, 
And  in  streams,  just  like  lava,  meander'd  about, 
Tou  may  fancy  the  curious  effect  of  the  weather. 
The  frost,  and  the  fire,  and  the  treacle  together. 
When  mjjirtt  for  a  moment  had  harden'd  my  Icut, 
My  ieeond  burst  out,  and  all  melted  as  fasst ; 
To  win  their  sweet  prize  long  the  rivals  fought  on. 
But  I  quite  foiget  which  of  the  elements  won. 

But  a  truce  with  all  joking — I  hope  youll  excuse 
me. 
Since  Iknow  you  still  love  to  instruct  andamuseme. 
For  hastily  putting  a  few  questions  down. 
To  which  answers  fix>m  you  all  mywishes  will  crown; 


I  For  you  know  I'm  so  fond  of  the  land  of  Corinne 
That  my  thoughts  are  still  dwelling  its  predndi 

within. 
And  I  read  all  that  authors,  or  gravely  or  wittily, 
Or  wisely  or  foolishly,  write  about  Italy ;     [toor, 
From  your  shipmate  John  Evelyn*B  amuMTig  old 
To  Forsyth's  one  volume,  and  Eustace's /our. 
In  spite  of  Lord  Byron,  or  Hobhouse,  who  i^anoM 
At  the  classical  Eustace,  and  says  he  romanoea 
— Pray  describe  me  from  Venice,  (don't  think  it 

a  bore,) 
The  literal  state  of  the  fiyned  Buoentaur, 
And  whether  the  horses,  that  once  were  the  san'i» 
Are  of  bright  yellow  brass,  or  of  dark  dingy  bronie; 
For  some  travellers  say  one  thing,  and  some  mj 

another,  [pother. 

And  I  can't  find  out  which,  they  all  make  such  a 
Oh  !  another  thing,  too,  which  I'd  nearly  foigot) 
Are  the  songs  of  the  gondoliers  pleasing  or  not? 
These  are  matters  of  moment^  youll  surely  allow, 
For  Venice  must  interest  all — even  now. 

These  points  being  settled,  I  ask  for  no  more 
hence,  [Florenoe. 

But  should  wish  for  a  few  observations  firom 
Let  me  know  if  the  Palaces  Strozzi  and  Pitti 
Are  finish'd ;  if  not  'tis  a  shame  for  the  city 
To  let  one  for  ages — was  e'er  such  a  thing  f — 
Its  entablature  want,  and  the  other  its  wing. 
Say,  too,  if  the  Dove  (should  you  be  there  at  Easter,    \ 
And  watch  her  swift  flight,  when  the  priests  ham 

released  her) 
Is  a  turtle,  or  ring-dove,  or  but  a  wood-pigeon, 
Which  makes  people  ^h^  in  the  name  of  Religion! 
Pray  tell  if  the  forests  of  &med  Vallombrosa 
Are  cut  down  or  not ;  for  this,  too,  is  a  Oota 
About  which  Fm  anxious — as  also  to  know 
If  the  Pftndects,  so  fiunous  long  ages  ago, 
Came  back  (above  all,  don't  forget  this  to  mention) 
To  that  manuscript  library  called  the  Laorentiin. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  by  chance  hsTe 
found  out,  [douU; 

That  the  horses  are  bright  yellow  brass  bqrond 
So  m  ask  you  but  this,  the  same  subject  pursdnfi^ 
Do  you  think  they  are  truly  Lysippus's  doing  1 
— ^Whon  to  Naples  you  get,  let  me  know,if  you  will, 
If  the  Acqua  Toffioia's  in  fiishion  there  still; 
For,  not  to  &tigue  you  with  needless  verbosity,     I 
'Tis  a  point  upon  which  I  feel  much  curiosity. 
I  should  like  to  have  also,  and  not  written  shabbilji 
Tour  opinion  about  the  Piscina  nUrabile  ; 
And  whether  the  tomb,  which  is  near  Sannaaaioliy 
Is  decided  by  you  to  be  really  Mazo's.- 
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A  PRtZE  POEM. 


the  Rojal  Sodaty  of  LittnUara  adYertiMd  thdr  intention  of  awarding  a  prixe  for  the  b«st  poem  on  "Dartmoor;** 

ill  have  been  ezpeeted,  many  otnnpetilon  entered  the  field.    In  the  following  Jane,  the  pahn  was  awarded  to  Mn 

the  eompoeitlon  wfaiefa  IbOowi. 

fritee  to  the  frteida  who  had  bem  the  flnt  to  convey  to  her  the  pleadng  intdUgenob  of  her  aoocea:— 

Ith  fmpriM,  boatle,  and  pleasure,  I  am  really  ahnoit  bewildered.    I  wiih  yon  had  but  aeen  the  children,  when  the 

inonnced  to  them  yeiterday. The  Bishop's  kind  communication  put  us  in  possession  of  tlie 

itdligeiif  a  day  sooner  than  we  should  otherwise  have  known  it,  as  I  did  not  receive  the  Becretaiy's  letter  tUl  this 
iesides  the  oOdal  announcement  of  the  prize,  his  despatch  also  contained  a  private  letter,  with  which,  although  it 
deism,  I  Iteel  greatly  piMMd,  as  it  shows  an  interest  in  my  litowy  success,  which,  ih>m  so  distinguished  a  writer 
,  (of  course  yoo  have  read  his  poem  of  PatUt)  cannot  but  be  higlily  gratifying."] 

**  Come,  bright  Improvement !  on  the  car  of  Time, 
And  rule  the  spacious  world  ih>m  dime  to  dime. 
Thy  handmaid.  Art,  shall  every  wild  explore. 
Trace  evoy  wave,  and  culture  every  shore."  Campbxlu 

'*  May  ne'er 
That  true  succession  fiUl  of  En^irii  hearts. 
That  can  percdve,  not  less  than  heretofore 
Our  ancestors  did  feelingly  percdve, 

the  charm 

Of  pious  sentiment,  diffused  afar, 
And  human  charity,  and  social  love." 


Wordsworth. 


16  peopled  and  the  regal  isle, 
lesy  rejoiciiig  in  their  beauty,  smile ; 
iesy  fearless  of  the  spoiler,  tower, 
on  eyeiy  breeze  a  voice  of  power; 
olation  reared  herself  a  throne, 
:'d  a  pathless  region  for  her  own  1 
ugh  thy  turf  no  stain  of  carnage  wore 
d  the  noble  hearts  of  many  a  shore ; 
ot  a  hostile  step  thy  heath-flowers  bent 
piree  tottered,  and  the  earth  was  rent ; 
as  if  some  trampler  of  mankind 
1  life's  busy  murmurs  on  the  wind, 
L*d  with  power  in  daring  pride's  excess, 
n  thy  soil  the  curse  of  barrenness ; 
n  vain  descend  the  dews  of  heaven, 
e  sunbeam  and  the  shower  are  given, 
anoor  I  thou  that,  midst  thy  moimtains 

le, 

d  thyself  with  haughty  solitude, 
cloud  on  summer^s  clear  blue  sky, 
r,  circled  with  festivity  1 
yond  is  life  ! — the  rolling  sea, 
the  swell,  whose  echoes  reach  not  thee, 
iiall  find  a  scene  so  wild  and  bare 
las  left  his  lingering  traces  there  1 
lysterious  Afric's  boundless  plains, 
on  with  attributes  of  midnight  reigns, 

le  parts  of  Dartmoor,  the  sur&ce  is  thickly  strewed 

which  in  many  instances  appear  to  have  been 

;o  piles,  on  the  tops  of  prominent  hillocks,  as  if 

I  of  the  natural  Tors.     The  Stone-barrows  of 


In  gloom  and  silence  fearfnlly  profoimd. 
As  of  a  world  unwaked  to  soul  or  sound. 
Though  the  sad  wanderer  of  the  burning  zone 
Feels,  as  amidst  infinity,  alone. 
And  naught  of  life  be  near,  his  camel's  tread 
Is  o'er  the  prostrate  cities  of  the  dead  ! 
Some  column,  rear'd  by  long-foigotten  hands. 
Just  lifts  its  head  above  the  billowy  sands — 
Some  mouldering  shrine  still  consecrates  the  scene. 
And  tells  that  glory's  footstep  there  hath  been. 
There  hath  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  pass'd. 
Not  without  record ;  though  the  desert  blast. 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Time,  hath  swept  away 
The  proud  creations  rear'd  to  brave  decay. 
But  thoUf  lone  region  1  whose  \mnoticed  name 
No  lofty  deeds  have  mingled  with  their  fame, 
Who  shall  imfold  thine  annals  1 — ^who  shall  tell 
If  on  thy  soil  the  sons  of  heroes  fell. 
In  those  far  ages  which  have  left  no  trace. 
No  sunbeam,  on  the  pathway  of  their  race  ? 
Though,  haply,  in  the  unrecorded  days 
Of  kings  and  chiefs  who  pass'd  without  their  praise. 
Thou  mightst  have  rear'd  the  valiant  and  the  free, 
In  history's  page  there  is  no  tale  of  thee. 

Yet  hast  thou  thy  memorials.    On  the  wild, 
Still  rise  the  cairns,  of  yore  all  rudely  piled,' 

Dartmoor  resemble  the  cairns  of  the  Cheviot  and  Grampian 
hills,  and  those  in  Cornwall.*' — See  Cooke's  TopograpMeal 
Survey  o/ Devonshire, 
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Bat  hallow'd  by  that  mutmct  which  reveres 
Things  fraught  with  characters  of  elder  years. 
And  such  are  these.    Long  centuries  are  flown, 
Bow'd  many  a  crest,  and  shatter*d  many  a  throne, 
Mingling  the  urn,  the  trophy,  and  the  bust,    [dust 
With  what  they  hide — ^their  shrined  and  treasured 
Men  trsTerse  Alps  and  oceans,  to  behold 
Earth'sglorious  works  fast  mingling  withhermould; 
But  still  these  nameless  chronicles  of  death, 
Midst  the  dee^  silence  of  the  unpeopled  heath. 
Stand  in  primeval  artlessness,  and  wear 
The  same  sepulchral  mien,  and  almost  share 
Th'  eternity  of  nature,  with  the  forms      [storms. 
Of  the  crown'd  hills  beyond,  the  dwellings  of  the 

Tet  what  avails  it  if  each  moss-grown  heap 
Still  on  the  waste  its  lonely  vigils  keep, 
Giiarding  the  dust  which  slumbers  well  beneath 
(Nor  needs  such  care)  firom  each  cold  season's 

breath  1 
Where  is  the  voice  to  teU  their  tale  who  rest, 
Thus  rudely  pillow'd,  on  the  desert's  breast  f 
Doththeswordsleepbesidethem?  Haththerebeen 
A  soimd  of  battle  midst  the  silent  scene 
Where  now  the  flocks  repose! — did  the  scythed  car 
Here  reap  its  harvest  in  the  ranks  of  wart 
And  rise  these  piles  in  memory  of  the  slain. 
And  the  red  combat  of  the  mountain-plain  ? 

It  may  be  thus : — ^the  vestiges  of  strife. 
Around  yet  lingering,  mark  the  steps  of  life. 
And  the  rude  arrow's  barb  remains  to  tell  ^ 
How  by  its  stroke,  perchance,  the  mighty  fell 
To  be  forgotten.    Vain  the  warriox^s  pride, 
Thechieftain's  power — ^they  had  nobard,  and  died.' 
But  other  scenes,  from  their  untroubled  sphere. 
The  eternal  stars  of  night  have  witness'd  here. 
There  stands  an  altar  of  unsculptured  stone,' 
Far  on  the  moor,  a  thing  of  ages  gone, 
Propp'd  on  its  granite  pillars,  whence  the  rains 
And  pure  bright  dews  have  laved  the  crimson 

stains 
Left  by  dark  rites  of  blood :  for  here,  of  yore. 
When  the  bleak  waste  a  robe  of  forest  wore. 
And  many  a  crested  oak,  which  now  lies  low. 
Waved  its  wild  wreath  of  sacred  mistletoe — 

>  FUnt  uTow-heada  have  oocailonally  bwn  found  upon 
Dartmoor. 

*  **  Ylxere  fort«  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi;  led  omnee  fllachrymabilee 
Urgentnr,  ignotique  longi 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  ■aero.'*— Hobacb. 

'*  They  had  no  poet,  and  th&y  died.**— Pops'a  TnmsUUtan. 

*  On  the  eaet  of  Dartmoor  are  iomeDmidical  remains,  one 


Here,  at  dim  midnight,  througli  the  haunted 

shade. 
On  druid-harps  the  quivering  moonbeam  pla/d, 
And  spells  were  breathed,  that  fill'd  the  deepening 

gloom 
With  the  pale,  shadowy  people  of  the  tomb. 
Or,  haply,  torches  waving  throac^  the  nig^ 
Bade  Uie  red  caim-firee  blase  from  every  heji^* 
Like  battle^ignals,  whose  unearthly  gleams 
Threw  o'er  the  desert's  hundred  hiUs  and  titmai, 
A  savage  grandeur;  while  the  stanry  skies 
Rang  with  the  peal  of  mystic  hannoniei^ 
As  the  loud  harp  its  deep-toned  hymns  sent  ftcth 
To  the  storm-ruling  powers,  the  wai^^ods  of  tha 

North. 

But  wilder  sounds  were  there:  th' imploring  ay 
That  woke  the  forest's  echo  in  reply. 
But  not  the  heart's !    Unmoved  the  wiazd  tnfai 
Stood  round  their  human  victim,  and  m  vain 
His  prayer  for  mercy  rose;  in  vain  his  g^anoe 
Look'd  up,  appealing  to  the  blue  expanse^ 
Where  in  their  calm  inmiortal  beauty  shone 
Heaven's  cloudless  orbe.    With  fidnt  and  tMm 

moan. 
Bound  on  the  shrine  of  sacrifice  he  lay. 
Till,  drop  by  drop,  life's  current  ebb'd  away; 
Till  rock  and  turf  grew  deeply,  darkly  red. 
And  the  pale  moon  gleam'd  paler  on  the  dead. 
Have  such  things  been,  and  here  1 — ^wfaere  stiUnsa 

dwells 
Midst  the  rude  barrows  and  the  moorland  swelk^ 
Thus  undisturb'dl    Oht  longthegulf  of  tone 
Hath  closed  in  darVneBS  o'er  those  days  of  crinfl^ 
And  earth  no  vestige  of  their  path  retainn^ 
Save  such  as  these,  which  strew  her  loneliest  phini 
With  records  of  man's  conflicts  and  his  doom. 
His  spirit  and  his  dust — the  altar  and  the  tomb. 

But  ages  roU'd  away :  and  England  stood 
With  her  proud  banner  streaming  o'er  the  flood; 
And  with  a  lofty  calmness  in  her  eye, 
And  regal  in  collected  majesty. 
To  breast  the  storm  of  battle.    Eveiy  breese 
Bore  sounds  of  triumph  o'er  her  own  bhie  seas ; 
And  other  lands,  redeem'd  and  joyous^  drank 
The  life-blood  of  her  heroes,  as  they  sank 

of  which  b  a  Cromlech,  whoee  three  roogh  pOlan  of  granlM 
luppoit  a  ponderous  taUe-ttone,  and  form  a  kind  of  kifi 
irregular  tripod. 

«  In  some  of  the  Dniid  lisetlTals,  firai  were  Ugfaled  oa  al 
the  calms  and  eminences  aroond,  hy  prtoete,  canTiaff  saenl 
torchei.  All  the  household  flrei  were  pterioa^jextingiiiriiel, 
and  thoM  who  were  thought  worthy  of  sndi  a  privileit*  win 
allowed  to  relight  them  with  a  flamlnff  hnuid,  kfadled  at  thi 
consecrated  caim-flre. 
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1  fields  they  won;  whose  wild  flowers 

re 

rariant  beaaty  o*er  their  graye. 

ben  the  o^xtiyes  of  Britannia's  war' 
heir  lovely  southern  climes  afSur 
;e  pined ;  the  spell-deluded  throng 
t  ambition's  chariot-wheels  so  long 
ecanse  a  despot  oould  not  clasp 
fitted  to  his  boundless  grasp  1 

ley  whose  march  had  rock'd  the  ancient 

ones 

lies  of  the  world — the  deepening  tones 

advancing  trumpet  firom  repose 

ied  nations,  wakening  to  their  woes — 

>ner8  here.    And  there  were  some  whose 

lams  [streams, 

sweet  homes,  by  ohainlees  moimtain- 

e  vine-dad  hiUs,  and  many  a  strain 

i  melody  of  Loire  or  Seine ; 

066  mothers  who  had  watch*d  and  wept, 

the  field  the  unsheltex^d  conscript  slept, 

th  the  midnight  dews.  And  some  were 

tre 

'  spirits,  hardened  by  despair ; 

beir  dark  imaginings,  again 

rich  palace  and  the  stately  fane, 

their  victim's  shriek,  as  music's  breath, 

o'er  scenes,  the  festivals  of  death  I 

2re  was  mirth,  too  ! — strange  and  savage 

rth, 

Pill  far  than  all  the  woes  of  earth  I 

ter  of  cold  hearts,  and  bcoSs  that  spring 

ds  for  which  there  is  no  sacred  thing ; 

ient  burets  of  fierce,  exulting  glee — 

ling's  fiash  upon  its  blasted  tree  ! 

I,  howe'er  the  soul's  disguise  were  worn, 
ild  revelry,  or  haughty  scorn, 
it  hope,  it  won  an  outward  show, 
I  the  mask,  and  all  beneath  it — woe. 

8  this  all  ]   Amidst  the  dungeon-gloom, 

the  stillness  of  the  captive's  doom, 

e  no  deeper  thoughts  1    And  that  dark 

ver 

guilt  owes  one  late  but  dreadful  hour, 

ty  debt  through  years  of  crime  delay'd, 

s  grave's,  inevitably  paid ; 


idi  pritonen,  taken  in  the  wan  idth  Napoleon , 
id  in  a  depot  on  Dartmoor. 


Came  he  not  thither,  in  his  burning  force. 
The  lord,  the  tamer  of  dark  souls — Remorse  1 

Yes  I  as  the  night  calls  forth  fix)m  sea  and  sky. 
From  breeee  and  wood,  a  solemn  harmony. 
Lost  when  the  swift  triumphant  wheels  of  day 
In  light  and  sound  are  hunying  on  their  way : 
Thus,  fix>m  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart. 
The  voice  which  sleeps,  but  never  dies,  might  start, 
Call'd  up  by  solitude,  each  nerve  to  thrill 
With  accents  heard  not,  save  when  all  is  still  1 

The  voice,  inaudible  when  havoc's  strain 
Crush'd  the  red  vintage  of  devoted  Spain ; 
Mute,  when  sierras  to  the  war-whoop  rung, 
And  the  broad  light  of  confiagration  sprung 
From  the  south's  marble  cities ;  hush'd  midst  cries 
That  told  the  heavens  of  mortal  agonies ; 
But  gathering  silent  strength,  to  wake  at  last 
In  concentrated  thunders  of  the  past  I 

And  there,  perchance,  some  long-bewildex^d 
mind, 
Tom  fix>m  its  lowly  sphere,  its  path  confined 
Of  village  duties,  in  the  Alpine  glen. 
Where  nature  cast  its  lot  midst  peasant  men ; 
Drawn  to  that  vortex,  whose  fierce  ruler  blent 
The  earthquake  power  of  each  wild  element, 
To  lend  the  tide  which  bore  his  throne  on  high 
One  impulse  more  of  desperate  eneigy ; 
Might — when  the  billow's  awful  rush  was  o'er 
Which  toss'd  its  wreck  upon  the  storm-beat  shore. 
Won  from  its  wanderings  past,  by  suffering  tried, 
Search'd  by  remorse,  by  anguish  purified — 
Have  fix'd,  at  length,  its  troubled  hopes  and  fears 
On  the  fSsir  world,  seen  brightest  through  our  tears ; 
And,  in  that  hour  of  triumph  or  despair. 
Whose  secrets  all  must  learn — ^but  none  declare. 
When,  of  the  things  to  come,  a  deeper  sense 
Fills  the  dim  eye  of  trembling  penitence. 
Have  tum'd  to  Him  whose  bow  is  in  the  doud. 
Around  life's  limits  gathering  as  a  shroud — 
The  fearful  mysteries  of  the  heart  who  knows. 
And,  by  the  tempest,  calls  it  to  repose  I 

Who  visited  that  deathbed  1    Who  can  tell 
Its  brief  sad  tale,  on  which  the  soul  might  dwell. 
And  learn  immortal  lessons  1    Who  beheld 
The  struggling  hope,  by  shame,  by  doubt  repell*d — 
The  agony  of  prayer — the  bursting  tears — 
The  dark  remembrances  of  guilty  years. 
Crowding  upon  the  spirit  in  their  might  1 
He,  through  the  storm  who  look'd,  and  there  was 
light  1 


That  scene  is  dosed  ! — ^that  wild,  tumultuous 
breast. 
With  all  its  pangs  and  passions,  is  at  rest  1 
He,  too,  is  fiedlen,  the  mastei^power  of  strife. 
Who  woke  those  passions  to  delirious  life ; 
And  days,  prepared  a  brighter  course  to  run. 
Unfold  their  buoyant  pinions  to  the  sun  I 

It  is  a  glorious  hour  when  Spring  goes  forth 
O'er  the  bleak  mountains  of  the  shadowy  north. 
And  with  one  radiant  glance,  one  magic  breath. 
Wakes  all  things  lovely  fix>m  the  sleep  of  death ; 
While  the  glad  Yoices  of  a  thousand  streams. 
Bursting  their  bondage,  triumph  in  her  beams  I 

But  Peace  hath  nobler  changes  I  O'er  the  mind. 
The  warm  and  living  spirit  of  mankind. 
Her  influence  breathes,  and  bids  the  blighted  heart. 
To  life  and  hope  from  desolation  start  I 
She  with  a  look  dissolves  the  captive's  chain, 
Peopling  with  beauty  widow'd  homes  again ; 
Around  the  mother,  in  her  closing  years, 
Qathering  her  sons  once  more,  and  from  the  tears 
Of  the  dim  past  but  winning  purer  light. 
To  make  the  present  more  serenely  bright. 

Nor  rests  that  influence  here.    From  dime  to 

dime, 
In  silence  gliding  with  the  stream  of  time, 
Still  doth  it  spread,  borne  onwards,  as  a  breease 
With  healing  on  its  wings,  o'er  isles  and  seas. 
And  as  Heaven's  breath  call'd  forth,  with  genial 

power. 
From  the  dry  wand  the  almond's  living  flower. 
So  doth  its  deep-felt  charm  in  secret  move 
The  coldest  heart  to  gentle  deeds  of  love ; 
While  round  its  pathway  nature  softly  glows, 
And  the  wide  desert  blossoms  as  the  rose. 

Tes  !  let  the  waste  lift  up  the  exulting  voice  ! 
Let  the  fiEU>echoing  solitude  rejoice  ! 
And  thou,  lone  moor  I  where  no  blithe  reaper's 

Bong 
E'er  lightly  sped  the  summer  hours  along, 
Bid  thy  wild  rivers,  from  each  moimtain-source 
Rushing  in  joy,  make  music  on  their  course  ! 
Thou,  whose  sole  records  of  existence  mark 
The  scene  of  barbarous  rites  in  ages  dark. 
And  of  some  namdess  combat ;  hope's  bright  eye 
Beams  o'er  thee  in  the  light  of  prophecy  ! 
Yet  shalt  thou  smile,  by  busy  culture  drest. 
And  the  rich  harvest  wave  upon  thy  breast ! 
Yet  shall  thy  cottage  smoke,  at  dewy  mom. 
Rise  in  blue  wreaths  above  the  flowering  thorn. 


And,  midst  thyhamlet  shadesytheembosom'd  spire 
Catch  from,  deep-kindling  heavens  their  earliest 
fire. 

Thee,  too,  that  hour  shall  bless,  the  balmy  dose 
Of  labour^s  day,  the  herald  of  repose. 
Which  gathers  hearts  in  peace;  while  social  mirth 
Basks  in  the  blase  of  each  free  village  hearth ; 
While  peasant-songs  are  on  the  joyous  gales. 
And  merry  England's  voice  floats  up  from  all  her 

vales. 
Yet  are  there  sweeter  sounds ;  and  thou  shalt  hear 
Such  as  to  Heaven's  immortal  host  are  dear. 
Oh  !  if  there  still  be  melody  on  earth 
Worthy  the  sacred  bowers  where  man  drew  birth. 
When  angd-stepe  their  paths  rejoicing  trode. 
And  the  air  trembled  with  the  breath  of  Qod ; 
It  lives  in  those  soft  accents,  to  the  sky  ^ 
Borne  from  the  lips  of  stainless  infimcy,  [sprung, 
When  holy  strains,  from  life's  pure  fount  which 
Breathed  with  deep  reverence,  Mter  on  his  tongue. 

And  such  shall  be  iky  mumc,  when  the  oella^ 
Where  Quilt,  the  child  of  hopdess  Misery,  dwells, 
(And,  to  wild  strength  by  desperation  wrought, 
In  silence  broods  o'er  many  a  fearful  thought,) 
Resound  to  pity's  voice ;  and  childhood  thence. 
Ere  the  cold  blight  hath  reach'd  its  innocence. 
Ere  that  soft  rose-bloom  of  the  soul  be  fled. 
Which  vice  but  breathes  on  and  its  hues  are  dead, 
Shall  at  the  call  press  forward,  to  be  made 
A  glorious  ofiering,  meet  for  Him  who  said, 
"Mercy,  not  sacrifice  1"  and,  when  of  old 
Clouds  of  rich  incense  from,  his  altars  roll'd. 
Dispersed  the  smoke  of  perfumes,  and  laid  bare 
The  heart's  deep  folds,  to  read  its  homage  there  ! 

When  some  crown'd  conqueror,  o'er  a  trampled 
world 
His  banner,  shadowing  nations,  hath  unfurl'd. 
And,  like  those  visitations  which  deform 
Nature  for  centuries,  hath  made  the  storm 
His  pathway  to  dominion's  londy  sphere. 
Silence  behind— before  him,  fiight  and  fear  ! 
When  kingdoms  rock  beneath  his  rushing  wheels. 
Till  each  fair  ide  the  mighty  impulse  feelsi, 
And  earth  is  moulded  but  by  one  proud  will. 
And  sceptred  realms  wear  fetters,  and  are  still  ; 
Shall  the  free  soul  of  song  bow  down  to  pay. 
The  earthquake  homoge  on  its  bdefiil  way  1 


^  In  aUudon  to  a  pbtn  for  tb«  flrsctlon  of  ft  grtat  natioQal 
•cbool-bouM  on  Dtrtmoor,  idien  it  was  propowd  to  oducfttc 
tin  chUdzw  of  oonTictk 
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Shan  the  glad  harp  send  up  exultisg  atraiiui 
O'er  buniiiig  citieB  and  forsaken  plains? 
And  shall  no  harmony  of  softer  close 
Attend  the  stream  of  mercy  as  it  flows, 
Andy  mingling  with  the  murmur  of  its  wayeiy 
Bless  the  green  shores  its  gentle  currents  lave  1 

Oh !  there  are  loftier  themes,  for  him  whose  ^es 
HaTe  aeardi'd  the  depths  of  life's  realities 
Than  the  red  battle,  or  the  trophied  car, 
Wheding  the  monarch-Yictor  £ut  and  far; 
There  aremore  noble  strains  than  those  which  swell 
The  triumphs  ruin  may  suffice  to  tell  1 

Te  prophet-bards,  who  sat  in  elder  days 
Beneath  the  palms  of  Judah  I  ye  whose  lays 
With  toirent  n^ture^  from  their  source  on  high, 
Borat  in  the  strength  of  immortality  I 


Oh  i  not  alone,  those  haunted  groves  among; 

Of  conquering  hosts,  of  empires  crush'd,  ye  sung; 

But  of  that  spirit  destined  to  explore. 

With  the  bright  day-spring,  every  distant  shore. 

To  dry  the  tear,  to  bind  the  broken  reed. 

To  make  the  home  of  peace  in  hearts  that  bleed; 

With  beams  of  hope  to  pierce  the  dungeon's  gloom. 

And  pour  eternal  star-light  o'er  the  tomb. 

And  blesa^d  and  haUow'd  be  its  haunts !  for  there 
Hath  man's  high  soul  been  rescued  from  despair  I 
There  hath  th'  immortal  spark  for  heaven  been 

nursed; 
There  from  the  rock  the  springs  of  life  have  burst 
Quenchless  and  pure !  and  holy  thoughts,  that  rise 
Warm  from  the  source  of  human  8ympathi< 
Where'er  its  path  of  radiance  may  be  traced, 
I  Shall  find  their  temple  in  the  silent  waste. 


WELSH  MELODIES. 


THE  HARP  OF  WALEa 

umaMwctotLY  trtAMZAt,  urscmnxo  to  trb  mcTHjii 
wMLUi  urmtUkMY  aocacTY. 

Habp  of  the  mountain-land  1  sound  iiorth  again 
Aa  when  the  foaming  Hirlas^  horn  was  crown'd. 

And  warrior  hearts  beat  proudly  to  the  strain, 
And  the  bri^t  mead  at  Owain'sfeast  went  round  : 

Wake  with  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  yore  I 

Harp  of  the  ancient  hills  I  be  heard  once  more  ! 

Thy  tones  are  not  to  cease  I  The  Roman  came 
O'er  the  blue  waters  with  his  thousand  oars : 

Throu^  Mona's  oaks  he  sent  the  wasting  flame ; 
The  Druid  shrines  lay  prostrate  on  our  shores: 

All  gave  their  ashes  to  the  wind  and  sea — 

Bing  out>  thou  harp !  he  cotdd  not  silence  thee. 

Thy  tones  are  not  to  cease  !  The  Saxon  pass'd, 
His  banners  floated  on  Eryri's  gales;' 

But  thou  wert  heard  above  the  trumpet's  blast. 
E'en  when  his  towers  rose  loftiest  o'er  the  vales  ! 

TkinewBB  the  voice  that  cheered  the  brave  and  free ; 

TheyhadtheirhillB,theirchainlessheartB,andthee. 

Those  were  dark  years ! — They  saw  the  valiant  fiedl. 
The  rank  weeds  gathering  round  the  chieftain's 
"t-wffd, 

1  HiriM,  llrom  hir,  tent,  and  pbu,  Uno  or  asure. 

s  Erjri,  tiM  WeUi  nanw  tot  tbt  Snowdon  moantaiiUb 


The  hearth  left  lonely  in  the  min*d  hall — 

Tet  power  was  thme — a  gift  in  every  chord  I 
Call  back  that  spirit  to  the  days  of  peace. 
Thou  noble  harp  1  thy  tones  are  not  to  cease  ! 


DRUID  CHORUS  ON  THE  LANDING  OF 

THE  ROMANS. 

Bt  the  dread  and  viewless  powers 

Whom  the  storms  and  seas  obey. 
From  the  Dark  Isle's'  mystic  bowers, 

Romans !  o'er  the  deep  away  ! 
Think  ye,  'tis  but  nature's  gloom 

O'er  our  shadowy  coast  which  broodsl 
By  the  altar  and  the  tomb. 

Shun  these  haunted  solitudes  t 

Enow  ye  Mona's  awful  spells  1 

She  the  rolling  orbs  can  stay  1 
She  the  mighty  grave  compels 

Back  to  yield  its  fetter'd  prey  f 
Fear  ye  not  the  lightning  stroke  1 

Mark  ye  not  the  fiery  sky  1 
Hence  ! — around  our  central  oak 

Gods  are  gathering — Romans,  fly  f 


*  Tnys  DfWjfU^  or  tb«  Dark  Island— an  ancient 
Anglewy. 


for 
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THE  GREEN  ISLES  OF  OCEAN.^ 

Where  are  they,  those  green  fidry  islandsy  repoeiog 
In  tnmlight  and  beauty  on  ocean's  calm  breast  1 
What  spirit,  the  things  which  are  hidden  disclosing, 
Shall  point  the  bright  wayto  their  dwellings  of  rest! 

Oh  I  lovely  they  rose  on  the  dreams  of  past  ages. 
The  mighty  haye  sought  them,  undaunted  in  £uth; 
But  the  land  hath  been  sad  for  her  warriors  and 
sages,  [death. 

For  the  guide  to  those  realms  of  the  blessed  is 

Where  are  they,  the  high-minded  children  of  glory. 
Who  steered  for  those  distant  green  spots  on  the 

wavel 
To  the  winds  of  the  ocean  they  left  their  wild  story. 
In  the  fields  of  theircountry  they  foundnot  agrave. 

Perchance  they  repose  where  the  summer-breeze 

gathers 
From  the  flowers  of  each  vale  immortaliiy'sbreath; 
But  their  steps  shall  be  ne'er  on  the  hills  of  their 

&ther8 —  [death. 

For  the  guide  to  those  realms  of  the  blessdd  is 


THE  SEA-SONG  OF  GAFRAN.* 

Watch  ye  well  I   The  moon  is  shrouded 

On  her  bright  throne ; 
Storms  are  gathering,  stars  are  clouded, 

Waves  make  wild  moan. 
*Tis  no  night  of  hearth-fires  glowing, 
And  gay  songs  and  wine-cups  flowing ; 
But  of  winds,  in  darkness  blowing, 

0*er  seas  unknown  I 

In  the  dwellings  of  our  fathers. 

Round  the  glad  blaze^ 
Now  the  festive  circle  gathers 

With  harps  and  lays ; 

1  The  **  Green  Islands  of  Ocean/*  or  **  Green  SpoU  of 
the  Floods/*  called  in  the  THadi  **  Gwerddonan  LUon,** 
(respecting  which  some  remarkable  superstitions  have  been 
preserved  in  Wales  J  were  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  the 
Fair  Family,  or  souls  of  the  virtuous  Druids,  who  could  not 
enter  the  Christian  heaven,  but  were  permitted  to  enjoy  this 
paradise  of  their  own.  Gafhin ,  a  distinguished  British  chief- 
tain of  the  fifth  century,  went  on  a  voyage  idth  his  fiunily  to 
discover  these  islands ;  but  they  were  never  heard  of  after- 
wards. This  event,  the  voyage  of  Merddin  Emrys  with  his 
twelve  bards,  and  the  expedition  of  •Madoc,  were  called  the 
three  losses  by  disappearance  of  the  bland  of  Britain.— See 


Now  the  rush-strewn  halls  are  ringing; 
Steps  are  bounding,  bards  are  ainginc^ 
— ^Ay  !  the  boor  to  all  is  bringing 
Peace,  joy,  or  praise. 

Save  to  uat,  our  night-watch  keeping, 

Storm-winds  to  brave, 
While  the  very  8ea-bh:d  deeping 

Rests  in  its  cave  ! 
Think  of  us  when  hearths  are  beaming 
Think  of  us  when  mead  is  streaming, 
Te,  of  whom  our  souls  are  dreaming 
■On  the  dark  wave ! 


THE  HIRLAS  HORN. 

Fill  high  the  blue  hirlas  that  shines  like  the 
When  sunbeams  are  bright  on  the  spray 
sea; 
And  bear  thou  the  rich  foaming  mead  to  the 
The  dragons  of  battle,  the  sons  of  the  fn 
To  those  fix>m  whose  spears,  in  the  shock 
fights  [the 

A  beam,  like  heayen's  lightning,^  flash'c 
To  those  whocamerushingas  storms  in  their : 
Who  have  shivered  the  helmet^  and  dov 
shield; 
The  sound  of  whose  strife  was  like  oceans  i 
When  lances  were  red  fix>m  the  harvest  of 

Fill  high  the  blue  hirlas  !  0  cup-bearer,  fill 

For  the  lords  of  the  field  in  their  festival's 
And  let  the  mead  foam,  like  the  stream  of  tl 

That  bursts  o'er  the  rock  in  the  pride  of  its  f 
Praise,  praise  to  the  mighty,  fill  high  the  s 
horn 

Of  honour  and  mirth,'  for  the  conflict  is 
And  round  let  the  golden-tipp*d  hirlas  be  b 

To  the  lion-defenders  of  Gwynedd*s  Mr  i 
Who  rush'd  to  the  field  where  the  gloiy  wa 
As  eagles  that  soar  from  their  cli£b  to  the  i 

W.  O.  PuoHK's  Catnbrian  BUfgrapH^t  also  Ccambro- 
L1S4. 

s  See  note  to  the"  Green  Islee  of  Ocean.** 
,    s  **  Fetch  the  horn,  that  we  may  drink  tafelbci 
^ofls  is  like  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  whose  green  handl 
the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  are  tipped  with  gold.**— Fi 
HirUu  Horn  of  Owatn  Cyfbiuoo. 

«  **  Heard  ye  in  Maekv  the  noise  of  war,  the  ben 
of  arms,  their  ftirious  onset,  loud  as  In  the  battle  o^  ' 
where  fire  flashed  out  of  their  wpem  ?  •*— FK«>m  the  sa 

«  **  FUl,  then,  the  yeUow-Upped  Ima— badge  of 
and  mirth.'*— From  the 


M  hi^ier  the  hirias  I  forgetting  not  those 

Who  abend  He  bright  draught  in  the  days 
whi«di  are  fled  1 
Thtn^  cold  ontheirmoimtaina  the  valiant  repose, 

Thflir  lot  flhaU  be  lorely'-Mfenown  to  the  dead ! 
Wldlehafpa  in  thehallof  the  foaat  ahall  be  Strang, 

While  regil  Eryri  with  anow  ahall  be  crown'd — 
80  long  I7  the  baida  ahaU  their  batUee  be  sung, 

Aadtfaeheartof  theheroahallbomat  the  sonnd. 
Tb«  free  winds  of  Madoi^  ahaU  swell  with  their 

name, 
AodOwun'a  tidi  hirlaa  be  fill'd  to  their  ftme. 


THE  HALL  OP  CYNDDYLAN. 

Tn  Hall  of  Cynddylan  ia  gloomy  to-night ;' 
I  vwp,  for  the  grave  has  eztinguiah'd  its  light ; 
Tb«  beam  of  the  lamp  from  its  summit  is  o'er, 
The  Uaxe  of  its  hearth  shallgive  welcome  no  more ! 

The  Hall  of  Qynddylan  is  voiceless  and  still, 
^•oand  of  its  harpings  hath  died  on  the  hill  I 
Bi  dent  for  ever,  thou  desolate  scene, 
Iforlet  eTen  an  echo  recall  what  hath  been  ! 

The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  is  lonely  and  bare, 
Hobenqoet^  no  guest,  not  a  footstep  is  there ! 
Oh!  whete  are  the  warriors  who  circled  its  board] 
"'^  grass  will  soon  wave  where  the  mead-cup 
was  poured  I 

The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  is  loveless  to-night, 
Snoe  he  is  departed  whose  smile  made  it  bright ! 
I  BMom;  but  the  sigh  of  my  soul  shall  be  brief, 
^  pathway  is  short  to  the  grave  of  my  chief ! 

*  MmIot,  part  of  tb*  oountte  of  Denbigh  and  Flint,  me- 
*Nki|  to  tho  modOTn  division. 
>  "The  Han  of  QTsddjfaui  ii  gloomy  this  night, 
Wtthoot  Art,  wttbont  bed— 
I  most  wwp  awhile,  and  then  be  silent 


The  Han  of  Qjnddylan  b  gloomy  thb  night, 
Witboot  Are,  without  being  lighted— 
Be  thoa  endided  with  spreading  silence ! 


The  Han  of  Oynddyfaui  is  without  lote  this  night, 

Binee  he  that  own'd  it  is  no  more— 

Ah  Death !  it  win  be  bat  a  short  time  he  wffl  leave 


The  Ban  of  Cynddykn  it  Is  not  mtj  this  night, 
OnthetopoftherockofHydwyth,      [ding  feasts ! " 
'^'Vitboat  Ms  lord,  wttbont  company,  without  the  dr- 
Owbh'b  Heroic  EkffU$  o/Upwtreh  Hen. 
**  ^'^^  I  ktmA  wbeo  I  was  a  yoath  Is  hateM  to  me 


THE- LAMENT  OF  LLYWARCH  HEN. 

[I4ywareh  Hen,  or  Llywardi  ttie  Aged,  a  celebrated  bard 
and  chief  of  the  tfanes  of  Arthnr,  was  prince  of  Aigoed,  sop- 
poeed  to  be  a  part  of  the  present  Cmnberfauid.  Having 
smialned  the  loss  d  hie  patrimony,  and  wttnessed  ttie  fUl  of 
most  of  hie  eons.  In  the  oneqiial  contest  maintained  by  the 
North  Britons  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Saxons, 
lAjmnh  was  oompeOed  to  fly  flrom  hie  eoontiy,  and  seek 
rsAift  fan  WalesL  He  there  iMind  an  aqrhmi  for  some  ttane 
fai  the  lesldeoce  of  Qynddykn,  Prince  of  Powys,  whose  fall 
he  pathetically  lamente  In  one  of  his  poems.  These  are  stiU 
extant ;  and  hie  elegy  on  <dd  age  and  the  kMs  of  his  sons.  Is 
remarkable  for  Ite  efanpUdty  and  beauty.— flee  Cambrian 
Biograpkfft  and  OwBM*e  Berate  Ekgkt  and  ctktr  poemi  qf 

Thi  bright  hours  return,  and  the  blue  sky  is 

ringing 
With  song,  and  thehills  are  all  mantled  with  bloom ; 
6ut£Eurerthan  aught  which  the  summer  isbringing. 
The  beauty  and  youth  gone  to  people  the  tomb  I 
Oh  I  why  ehould  I  live  to  hear  music  resounding, 
Which  cannot  awake  ye,  my  lovely,  my  brave  1 
Why  smile  the  waste  flowers,  my  sad  footsteps 

surrounding  1 
— ^My  sons !  they  but  clothe  the  green  turf  of 

your  grave  I 

Alone  on  the  rocks  of  the  stranger  I  linger. 
My  spirit  all  wrapt  in  the  past  as  a  dream  ! 
Mine  ear  hath  no  joy  in  the  voice  of  the  singer,' 
Mine  eye  sparkles  not  to  the  sunlight's  glad  beam ; 
Yet,  yet  I  live  on,  though  forsaken  and  weeping ! 
— 0  grave  I  why  refiiae  to  the  aged  thy  bed. 
When  valour's  high  heart  on  thy  bosom  is  sleeping, 
When  youth's  glorious  flower  is  gone  down  to  the 
dead  I 

Fair  were  ye,  my  sons !  and  all  kingly  your  bearing, 
As  on  to  the  fields  of  your  glory  ye  trodo  !  [ing. 
Each  prince  of  my  race  the  brightgolden  chain  wear- 
Each  eye  glancing  fire,  shrouded  now  by  the  sod !  ^ 
I  weep  when  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  is  sounding, 
Which  rouses  ye  not,  O  my  lovely  1  my  brave  ! 
When  warriors  and  chie&  to  their  proud  steeds 
are  bounding,  [grave !' 

I  turn  from  heaven's  light,  for  it  smiles  on  your 

4  *•  Four  and  twenty  sons  to  me  have  been^ 

Wearing  the  golden  chain,  and  leading  prince*.** 

EUffiet  qfU^wareh  Hen, 
The  golden  chain,  as  a  badge  of  honour,  worn  by  heroes, 
is  fluently  alluded  to  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  British 
bards. 

*  **  Hardly  has  the  snow  covered  the  vale, 

When  the  warriors  are  hastening  to  the  battle ; 
I  do  not  go,  I  am  hinder'd  by  infirmity.'* 

EUgia  Q^Ll^wareh  Hen. 
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WELSH  MELODIES. 


GRUFYDD'S  FEAST. 

C"  CMydd  «b  Rhyi  «b  Ttwdwr,  having  raiftod  tiM  Bug - 
Uih  mcc—ftiUy  in  IIm  timt  of  8toi>lMn,  and  at  kit  obtafaMd 
from  tbam  an  honourable  peMO,  made  a  gnat  ftaat  at  hto 
palaoo in  rrfnid  7V«0<  to  oelebrata  this  •vmit.  Tothiiftaat, 
which  WM  oontinoed  for  fbrigr  dajs,  ha  inTitad  all  who  would 
come  in  poMO  from  CheyiMcU,  PMflytff,  tha  IteAaibarfJk,  Okm- 
oigan,  and  tha  marehm.  Againit  tha  i^ipointad  ttma  1m 
ptapared  all  Undi  of  daUdooa  viandi  and  Uqoon;  withevwy 
ontertalnmant  of  ▼ocal  and  inrtromantal  long ;  thui  patronJa- 
ing  tha  poato  and  mnridana  He  enoomaged,  too,  all  lorte 
of  repremntations  and  manly  gamei,  and  afterwards  sent 
away  all  those  who  had  excelled  in  them  with  honourable 
gifts."— Osaidfiafi  Bicgraphp.} 

Let  the  yellow  mead  shineforthe  boxib  of  the  brave. 
By  the  bright  festal  torches  around  us  that  wave ! 
Set  open  the  gates  of  the  prince's  wide  hall. 
And  hang  up  the  chiefs  ruddy  spear  on  the  wall  I 
There  is  peaoeintheland  wehavebattledto  save : 
Then  spread  ye  the  feast,  bid  the  wine-cup  foam 

high,i 
That  those  may  rejoice  who  have  feared  not  to  die ! 

Let  the  horn  whose  loud  blast  gave  the  signal  for 

fight, 
With  the  bees  sunny  nectar  now  sparkle  in  light  ,** 
Let  the  rich  draught  it  offers  with  gladness  be 

crown'd,  [sound ! 

For  the  strong  hearts  in  combat  that  leap'd  at  its 

Like  the  billows'  dark  swell  was  the  path  of 

their  might, 
Red,  red  as  their  blood,  fill  the  wine-cup  on  high, 
That  those  may  rejoice  who  have  fear'd  not  to  die ! 

And  wake  ye  the  children  of  song  fix>m  their  dreams, 
OnMaelor's  wild  hills  and  by  Dyfed's  fair  streams ! ' 
Bid  them  haste  with  those  strains  of  the  lofty  and 

free. 
Which  shall  flow  down  the  waves  of  long  ages  to  be. 
Sheath  the  sword  which  hath  given  them  un- 

perishing  themes,  [high. 

And  pour  the  bright  mead :  let  the  wine-cup  foam 
That  those  may  rejoice  who  have  fear'd  not  to  die  I 


THE  CAMBRLA.N  IN  AMERICA. 

When  the  last  flush  of  eve  is  dying 

On  boundless  lakes  afar  that  shine ; 

>  Wine,  as  well  as  mead,  is  fluently  mentioned  in  the 
poems  of  the  ancient  British  bards. 

*  The  horn  was  used  for  two  purposes    to  soand  the  alarm 
in  war,  and  to  drink  the  mead  at  feasts. 

*  Dyfsd,  (said  to  signify  a  land  abaunding  with  streams  of 
water,)  the  modem  Pembrokeshire. 


When  winds  amidst  the  palms  are  si^iing^ 
And  fragrance  breathes  from  every  pine  :^ 

When  stars  throu^  oypress-boo^are  g1eainiB& 
And  fire^flies  wander  bright  and  free. 

Still  of  thy  harps,  thy  mountaina  dreaming^ 
My  thoughts^  wild  Oambria  t  dwell  with  thee ! 

Alone  o'er  green  savannas  roving, 

Where  some  broad  stream  in  ailenoe  flows, 
Or  through  th'  eternal  forests  moving^ 

One  only  home  my  spirit  knows  I 
Sweet  land,  whence  memory  ne'er  hath  parted  t 

To  thee  on  sleep's  light  wing  I  fly ; 
But  happier  could  the  weary-hearted 

Look  on  his  own  blue  hills  and  die  1 


TALIESnrS  PROPHECY. 


[A  prophecy  of  Talissin  rdatfng  to  the  andeat  Britons  h 
stm  extant,  and  has  been  strikingly  Tsriflad.  It  is  to  tiis 
following  eflTect  :— 

•«  Tbilr  Qod  Ihqr  tlMdl  wonhip, 
Thilr  laimMH>  fUbttf  AtSl  ttlelii, 

Bsesp*  wQd  WsIm."] 

A  VOICE  from  time  departed  yet  floats  thy  hills 
among,  [song : 

0  Cambria  !  thus  thy  prophet  bard,  thy  Talissin 
**  The  path  of  unborn  ages  is  traced  upon  my  seal, 
The  clouds  which  mantle  things  unseen  away 

before  me  roll,  [paaa'd, 

A  light  the  depths  revealing  hath  o'er  my  qurit 
A  rushing  sound  frt>m  days  to  be  swells  fitful  in 

the  blast,  [tongoe 

And  tells  me  that  for  ever  shall  live  the  lofty 
To  which  the  harp  of  Mona*s  woods  by  freedom's 

hand  was  strung. 

"Qreen  island  of  the  mighty  !'  I  see  thine  andsnt 

race 
Driven  from  their  fathers' realm  to  make  the  rocb 

.their  dwelling-place  ! 

1  see  frt>m  Uthyr^s*  kingdom  the  sceptre  pass  awiy, 
And  many  a  line  of  bards  and  ohiefii  and  princely 

men  decay. 
But  long  as  Arvon's  mountaioB  shall  lift  their 

sovereign  forms. 
And  wear  the  crown  to  which  is  given  dominion 

o'er  the  storms^ 

*  The  aromatic  odour  of  ttie  pfaM  has  fkaqoant^  beae  insiii* 
tioned  by  travellers. 

•  rmwyOKlelni,  or  Isle  of  the  Mighty— aaaaoisatBaM 

given  to  Britain. 
«  UthyrPendxagon,kingofBritaia««appoeedtobavebsan 

the  Csthsr  of  Arthur. 


Solooj^  their  empire  sharing;  shall  liye  the  lofty 

tongae 
To  wfaidi  the  harp  of  Mona's  woods  by  freedom's 

hand  was  aferang !" 


OWEN  GLYNDWR'S  WARSONO. 

SiW ye  the  biasing  star  t^ 

The  heaTens  look'd  down  on  freedom's  war, 

And  lit  her  torch  on  higjb.  1 
Bii^t  on  the  dragon  crest' 
ItteUs  that  g^oi/s  wing  shall  rest. 

When  warriors  meet  to  die  ! 
Let  earth's  pale  tyrants  read  despair 

And  Tengeance  in  its  flame ; 
Hiil  ye,  my  bards  1  the  omen  Bedr 

Of  oonqoest  and  of  fiyne. 
And  swell  the  rushing  mountain  air 

With  Bonga  to  Olendwi^s  name. 

At  the  dead  hour  of  nighty 

Huk'd  ye  how  each  majestic  height 

Bom'd  in  its  awful  beamsl 
Bed  shone  th'  eternal  snows. 
And  all  the  land,  as  bright  it  rose. 

Was  fiill  of  glorious  dreams  t 
0  eeg^  of  the  battle, '  rise  I 

The  hope  of  Qwynedd  wakes  !^ 
It  ii  your  banner  in  the  skies 

Through  each  dark  doud  which  breaks. 
And  mantles  with  triumphal  dyes 

Tour  thousand  hills  and  lakes ! 

A  sound  is  on  the  breeze, 

A  murmur  as  of  swelling  seas ! 

The  Saxon  on  his  way  I 
Lo !  spear  and  shield  and  lance. 
From  Dera's  waves,  with  lightning  glance. 

Reflected  to  the  day  ! 
Bot  who  the  torrent-waye  compels 

A  conqueror's  chain  to  bear  1 


*  IIm  jmt  1403  WM  oditrtd  in  with  a  comet  or  blazbig 
^f  vhkfa  the  bftrdi  tntcrpnted  a>  an  omen  fitTourable  to 
^  turn  of  Otondwr.  It  eerved  to  inftue  ipirit  into  the 
^iadi  of  ft  fopentitioai  people,  the  flnt  sacoen  of  their 
<Urfbin  cuuflfiued  this  belief,  and  gave  new  vigour  to  their 


*  Owen  Olcndwr  atyled  himaelf  the  Dragon  t  a  name  he 
Im  imitation  of  Uthyr,  whose  victories  over  the 
)  fiaretold  by  the  appearances  of  a  star  with  a  dragon 
WBSBth,wfaicfaUtlqrrQsedashi8badg«:andon  thatacoount 
^  bsenaa  a  fcvonrite  one  with  the  Welsh.— Pknxant. 


Let  thoee  who  wake  the  soul  that  dwells 
On  our  free  winds,  beware  I 

The  greenest  and  the  loTcliest  dells 
May  be  the  lion's  lair  1 

Of  us  they  told,  the  seers, 

And  monarch  bards  of  elder  years, 

Who  walk'd  on  earth  as  powers  1 
And  in  their  burning  strains, 
A  spell  of  might  and  mystery  reigns, 

To  guard  our  mountain-towers  ! 
— ^In  Snowdon's  caTes  a  prophet  lay:^ 

Before  his  gifted  sight. 
The  march  of  ages  pass'd  away 

With  hero-footsteps  bright ; 
But  proudest  in  that  long  array. 

Was  Qlendwr's  path  of  light  I 


PRINCE  MADOCS  FAREWELL. 

Wht  lingers  my  gaze  where  the  last  hues  of  day 
On  the  hills  of  my  country  in  loveliness  sleep  1 

Too  fiiir  is  the  sight  fbr  a  wand'rer,  whose  way 
Lies  fiair  o'er  the  measureless  worlds  of  the  deep  ! 

Fall,  shadows  of  twilight !  and  veil  the  green  ehore. 

That  the  heart  of  the  mighty  may  waver  no  more  ! 

Why  rise  on  my  thoughts,  ye  fi-ee  songs  of  the  land 
Where  the  harp's  lofty  sotd  on  each  wild  wind 
is  borne? 
Be  hush'd,  be  forgotten  !  for  ne'er  shall  the  hand 

Of  minstrel  with  melody  greet  my  return. 
— No !  no ! — let  yourechoesstillfloaton  the  breeze. 
And  my  heart  shall  be  strong  for  the  conquest  of 
seas  I 

'Tis  not  for  the  land  of  my  sires  to  give  birth 
Unto  bosoms  that  shrink  when  their  trialisnigh ; 

Away !  we  will  bear  over  ocean  and  earth 
A  name  and  a  spirit  that  never  shall  die. 


«  ••  Bring  the  horn  to  Tudwrou,  th£  Baffle  qf  Battles.'*— 
See  the  Hirlat  Horn  of  Owain  Cyfxtlioo.  The  eagle  is  a 
very  fkvoorite  image  with  the  ancient  Welsh  poets. 

*  Owynedd,  (pronounced  Owyneth,)  North  Wales. 

*  Merlin,  or  Merddin  Emrys,  ia  said  to  have  composed  his 
prophecies  on  the  future  lot  of  the  Britons,  amongst  the 
mountains  of  Snowdon.  Many  of  these,  and  other  ancient 
prophecies,  were  applied  by  Olyndwr  to  his  own  cause, 
and  assisted  hhn  greatly  in  anfanating  the  spirit  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 


WELSH  MELODIES. 


WALLOJTS  TEIUMPH. 


Inwing  ■outbem  regioDii, 

ID-god  makes  his  dwdliag, 
lomon's  crested  legions 

>,  round  Britain  sweUing. 

tev  ilajTling  u  hs  pBSs'd, 

>iii  tpeor  and  belmet  cast ; 
D  every  rushing  blast 
luerar's  mBJch  were  telling. 

i  royil  pinion, 
h  beneath  its  gl<»7, 
"  with  dominion 

ir  cloudy  rsdm  it  flia^ 

Light  through  softer  skies ; 

IK  winds  of  heaven  arise  I 

Lquish'd  world  the  stoij  J 

o  Rome  retumiag, 
I  Britain  combat  wages, 
^on's  soul  is  burning 

a  of  bfttUe  ragna  I 
ft  ebrine  high  deeds  in  song, 
limmortal  throng ) 

B  of  his  Dune  prolong, 
lO  stream  through  ages  I 


I  beut  ilnlu  wUh  pi 
luDw  Uiu  thb  pUD  I 


il  UV«i?- 

a*  BMhlng 


HOVEL'S  sosa. 


Pub  on,  D^  steed  1  Iheutl: 
Of  TaDe  Cracts'  fti^tr^MlI, 
Sweet  floalii^  from  iba  holj  ddl 

O'er  woods  and  waton  round. 
Ferehanee  tbe  tnaid  I  late,  B*co  now, 
nom  Dinaa  BrlD'a  nqertie  b»w, 
Looks  o'er  the  biij  world  bdow. 

And  listens  to  the  sooad  I 

I  feel  her  prasenoa  on  tbe  icciw  I 
The  summer  air  is  more  sarens. 
The  deep  woods  ware  in  richer  giean. 

The  «»Te  more  gently  flow*  I 
O  fitir  aa  ocean's  euriing  foam  1  * 
Lo  !  with  the  balmy  hour  I  oome — 
The  hour  that  brings  the  ir«iid«nT  hcmm. 

The  weaiy  to  repose  I 

Eoeto !  on  each  mountain's  daitening  eraat 
The  glow  bath  died,  the  ahadowi  re*^ 
The  twilight  star  on  Dera'a  breast 

Oleams  tremulonily  bri^t ; 
Speed  for  Ujtanwfa  bower  on  high  t 
Though  scom  may  wound  me  from  bar  i^t. 
Oh  I  better  by  the  sun  to  die. 

Than  lire  in  rayless  Di^t  t 


THE  MOUNTAIN  FIEES. 


[■'  The  cuitom  nUiiud  In  Wilei  i 


LioBT  the  hills  t  till  heaven  ia  glowing 
Aa  with  aome  red  meteor's  rays  ! 

Winds  of  night,  though  rudely  blowia(^ 
Shall  but  (an  tbo  bcacon-blose. 


T'X       ?A 
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Light  the  bilk  !  tQl  flames  are  streaming 
From  Yr  Wydd&'s  sovereign  steep^^ 

To  the  iraTes  round  Mona  gleaming, 
Where  the  Roman  track'd  the  deep  ! 

Be  the  mountain  watch-fires  heighten'd. 

Pile  them  to  the  stormy  sky  I 
TQl  each  torrent-wave  is  brighten'd, 

Kindling  as  it  rushes  by. 
Now  each  rock,  the  mist's  high  dwelling. 

Towers  in  reddening  light  sublime ; 
Heap  the  flames  I  around  them  telling 

Tales  of  Cambria's  elder  time. 

Thus  our  sires,  the  fearless-hearted, 

Many  a  solemn  vigil  kept, 
When,  in  ages  long  departed. 

O'er  the  noble  dead  they  wept. 
In  the  winds  we  hear  their  voices — 

"Sons  1  though  yours  a  brighter  lot, 
When  the  moimtain-land  rejoices. 

Be  her  mighty  unforgot  1 " 


ERTRI  WEN. 

["  Snovdon  wis  bdd  m  nered  by  the  anctent  Britons,  as 
PmMm  «fBS  hy  tbe  Oraeks,  and  Ida  by  the  Cretans.  It  Is 
*&  Bidr  that  wboeoerer  ilept  upon  Snowdon  would  wake 
li^M,  as  much  as  If  he  had  taken  a  nap  on  the  hill  of 
ApoBo.  The  Weidi  had  always  the  strongest  attachment  to 
^  tnti  oi  Snowdon.  Our  princes  had,  in  addition  to  their 
ii^.  tbat  of  Lord  of  Snowdon.*'— PcirNAirT.] 

Thsirs  was  no  dream,  0  monarch  hiU, 
With  heaven's  own  azure  crown'd  ! 

Who  call'd  thee — ^what  thou  shalt  be  still. 
White  Snowdon  I — holy  ground. 

Theif  fabled  not,  thy  sons  who  told 

Of  the  dread  power  enshrined  • 
Tithin  thy  cloudy  mantle's  fold. 

And  on  thy  rushing  wind  ! 

^  Tr  WyddlSs,  the  Welsh  name  of  Snowdon,  said  to  mean 
^ctmtpieuoHt  place,  or  dtifecL 

>  Dinas  Emrys,  (the  fortress  of  Ambrose,)  a  celebrated 
tek  amongst  the  moontains  of  Snowdnn,  is  aald  to  be  so 
>lhd  from  haTinf  been  tiie  residence  of  Merddin  Emrys, 
*0^  by  tbe  Latins  Merlinns  Ambrosias,  the  celebrated 
vopket  and  magician :  and  there,  tradition  says,  he  wrote 
■itptipbedes  concerning  the  future  state  of  the  Britons. 
"^^tn  is  another  cmlous  tradition  respecting  a  large  stone, 
*  thi  asee&t  of  Snowdon,  called  Maen  du  yr  Arddu,  the 
^^  lUme  of  Arddo.  It  to  said,  that  if  two  persons  were  to 
^^  ni^  on  this  stone,  in  the  morning  one  would  And 


It  shadowed  o'er  thy  silent  height, 

It  fill'd  thy  chainless  air. 
Deep  thoughts  of  majesty  and  might 

For  ever  breathing  there. 

Nor  hath  it  fled  I  the  awfid  spell 

Tet  holds  unbroken  sway. 
As  when  on  that  wild  rock  it  fell 

Where  Merddin  Emiys  lay  I' 

Though  from  their  stormy  haunts  of  yore 

Thine  eagles  long  have  flown,^ 
As  proud  a  flight  the  soul  shall  soar 

Tet  from  thy  moimtain-throne  ! 

Pierce  then  the  heavens,  thou  hill  of  streams  I 

And  make  the  snows  thy  crest ! 
The  sunlight  of  immortal  dreams 

Around  thee  still  shall  rest. 

Eryri  1  temple  of  the  bard  ! 

And  fortress  of  the  free  ! 
Midst  rocks  which  heroes  died  to  guard, 

Their  spirit  dwells  with  thee  1 


CHANT  OF  THE  BARDS  BEFORE  THEIR 
MASSACRE  BY  EDWARD  L< 

Raise  ye  the  sword  I  let  the  death-stroke  be  given; 
Oh  1  swift  may  it  fall  as  the  lightning  of  heaven ! 
So  shall  our  spirits  be  free  as  our  strains — 
The  children  of  song  may  not  languish  in  chains ! 

Have  ye  not  trampled  oiur  country's  bright  crest] 
Are  heroes  reposing  in  death  on  her  breast] 
Red  with  their  blood  do  her  mountain-streams  flow. 
And  think  ye  that  still  we  would  linger  below! 

Rest,  ye  brave  dead  !  midst  the  hills  of  your  sires, 
Oh  i  who  would  not  slumberwhen  freedom  expires  1 
Lonely  and  voiceless  your  halls  must  remain — 
The  children  of  song  may  not  breathe  in  the  chain ! 

himself  endowed  with  tbe  gift  of  poetry,  and  the  other  would 
become  insane.— Williams's  (XuervaUcns  on  M«  Snowdon 
Mountaim. 

*  It  is  believed  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  these  moon- 
tains,  that  eagles  have  heretofore  bred  in  the  tofty  clefts  of 
their  rocks.  Some  wandering  ones  are  stiU  seen  at  times, 
though  very  rarely,  amongst  the  precipices. — ^Willlams's 
Observations  on  the  Snowdon  Mountains. 

*  This  sanguinary  deed  is  not  attested  by  any  historian  of 
credit    And  it  deserves  to  be  also  noticed,  that  none  oi  the 
bardic  productions  since  the  time  of  Edward  make  any  allu- 
sion to  such  an  event.— Oom&ro-BHton,  voL  L,  p.  195. 
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THE  DYING  BARD'S  PROPHECY.^ 

Thb  hall  of  haips  is  lone  to-night. 

And  cold  the  chieftain's  hearth : 
It  hath  no  mead,  it  hath  no  light ; 

No  voice  of  melody,  no  sound  of  mirth. 

The  bow  lies  broken  on  the  floor 

Whence  the  free  step  is  gone ; 
The  pilgrim  turns  him  from  the  door         [stone. 

Where  minstrel-blood  hath  stain'd  the  threshold 

"And  I,  too,  go :  my  wound  is  deep. 

My  brethren  long  have  died ; 
Yet,  ere  my  soul  grow  dark  with  sleep. 

Winds  1  bear  the  spoiler  one  more  tone  of  pride ! 

"  Bear  it  where,  on  his  battle-plain, 

Beneath  the  setting  sun. 
He  coimts  my  country's  noble  slain — 

Say  to  him — Saxon,  think  not  <Ul  is  won. 

"  Thou  hast  laid  low  the  warrior^s  head. 

The  minstrel's  chainless  hand : 
Dreamer  1  that  numberest  with  the  dead 

The  burning  spirit  of  the  moimtain-land ! 

"  Think'st  thou,  because  the  song  hath  ceased. 

The  soul  of  song  is  flown  1 
Think'st  thou  it  woke  to  crown  the  feast, 

It  lived  beside  the  ruddy  hearth  alone  1 

'*  No  1  by  our  wrongs,  and  by  our  blood  I 

We  leave  it  pure  and  fr-ee ; 
Though  hush'd  awhile,  that  sounding  flood 

Shall  roll  in  joy  through  ages  yet  to  be. 

"  We  leave  it  midst  our  country's  woe — 

The  birthright  of  her  breast ; 
We  leave  it  as  we  leave  the  snow 

Bright  and  eternal  on  Eryri's  crest. 

We  leave  it  with  our  fiune  to  dwell 

Upon  our  children's  breath ; 
Our  voice  in  theirs  through  time  shall  swell — 

The  bard  hath  gifts  of  prophecy  frY)m  death. 

He  dies ;  but  yet  the  mountains  stand, 

Yet  sweeps  the  torrent's  tide ; 
And  this  is  yet  Aneurin's'  land — 

Winds  I  bear  the  spoiler  one  more  tone  of  pride ! 

1  At  Um  time  of  the  nippoted  maaaacn  of  the  Wdsh  buds 
by  Edward  the  Pint 
*  Aneurin,  one  of  the  nobleit  of  the  Weidi  bardt. 


THE  FAIR  ISLR' 


FOR  THB  UKVODY  CAIJ.SD  TBB  **  WBUH  OROUiniw* 

[Xbe  Baid  of  the  Palaoe,  andMT  the  andnt  Webh  priaov, 
ahnyt  Meompanied  the  Mxmj  irtiea  it  mticiied  Into  u 
enemiyli  oonnttj ;  Mid,  iHiOe  It  was  pr^ariaf  for  battls  or 
dlTidhif  the  spoils,  he  perfanned  an  andant  aonf ,  edsd 
CTfiteiMiaeftPkYctoinfthelioaarBhyof  Bittafak  Itbasbisn 
ooqjectnred  that  this  poem  nfBnad  to  tlia  tiadltloo  of  tin 
Welsh,  that  the  whole  island  had  ionee  been  possessed  bj  th* 
anosstors,  who  were  driven  Into  a  oosner  of  It  bj  their  Sana 
faivaders.  When  the  prinoe  bad  veesivvd  his  share  of  tiM 
qwlls,  the  bard,  for  the  psRlbnnanoe  of  this  Bimg,  was  itwardtd 
with  the  most  Taluable  beast  that  rsmalned^-^owna'S  1K»- 
tcriealAeeomUqfthe  WeUkBardf.^ 


Sons  of  the  Fair  Isle !  fbzget  not  the  time 
Ere  spoilers  had  breathed  thefiree  airof  your  olime; 
All  that  its  eagles  behold  in  their  flight    [height 
Was  yours,  from  the  deep  to  each  storm-mantled 
Though  from  your  race  that  proud  birthright  be 

torn, 
Unquench'd  is  the  spirit  for  monarchy  bora. 

CHOBUB. 

Darkly  though  clouds  may  hang  o'er  ua  awhile, 
The  crown  shall  not  pass  from  the  Beautiful  Ue. 

n. 
Ages  may  roll  ere  your  children  regain 
The  land  for  which  heroes  have  perish'd  in  vain; 
Yet,  in  the  soimd  of  your  names  shall  be  power, 
Aroimd  her  still  gathering  in  g^orfs  fall  hour. 
Strong  in  the  fiune  of  the  mighty  that  deep. 
Your  Britain  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  deep. 

GHOBUB. 

Then  shall  their  spirits  rejoice  in  her  smile. 
Who  died  for  the  crown  of  the  Beautiful  Isle. 


THE  ROCK  OF  CADEB  IDRI& 


\ 


bards,  that  on  the 


a  night  hi  that 
dsad.  In  a 


[It  is  an  old  tradition  of  the  WeUi 
summit  of  Um  mornktaln  Gkder  Idris,  is  an 
tiling  a  couch ;  and  that  whoerer  should 
hollow,  would  be  found  in  the  morning 
a  tnutj,  or  endowed  with  the  hi^Mit  poetleal 


I  LAY  on  that  rock  where  the  storms  have  their 

dwelUng,  doad; 

The  birthplace  of  phantoms,  the  home  of  the 


*  Ynys  Piydaln  was  the  andent  WoUi  name  of 
and  signifies  >h<r  or  btauti^  i$k. 
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Aromid  h  for  ever  deep  muac  is  swelling, 
TheToioeof  themounttm-wind,  solemn  and  loud. 

Twas  a  midnight  of  shadows  all  fitfully  streaming, 

Of  wild  wavea  and  breeses^  that  mingled  their 

moan;  [ing; 

Of  dim  ahiooded  stars,  as  from  gulfis  fiuntly  g^eam- 
Audi  met  the  dreadgloomof  itsgrandeur  alone. 

I  laj  there  in  nlenoe — a  spirit  came  o'er  me ; 
Hmu'b  toQgno  hath  no  language  to  speak  what 


[me, 

lliingB  fjmcfOB,  unearthly,  pass'd  floating  before 
And  my  heart  almost  fiuAted  with  rapture  and 
awe. 
I  viewed  the  dread  beings  around  us  that  hover, 

HuNic^Teirdbyihe  mists  of  mortality's  breath ; 
And  I  ealTd  t^on  darkness  the  vision  to  oo  ver. 
For  a  atrifo  was  within  me  of  madness  and  death. 


Ismr  tiiem — the  powers  of  the  wind  and  the  ocean. 
The  rash  of  whose  pinion  bears  onward  the 


C" 


W«Ui  MalodiM,  iHiieli  fin*  introdaoed  Bfn 
to  tl»  pabUo  M  a  Knig-wrlter,  had  alnady  made 
Soma  of  tham  are  renuurlablo  for  the 
partknUur,  the  aong  to  the  well- 
air,  **  Ar  hyd  y  noa."  Her  fine  foding  for  miuic,  in 
■a  tHao  fai  dvavinf ,  die  would  hare  signally  excelled, 
he  have  haatowod  the  time  and  patient  lahonr  reqoiaite 
iiiaelai  J  over  the  medianical  difflcultieB  of  theee 
hernol onl|j hi  her dioioe of meamriB,  butalao 
;  and,  aHhoo^  hi  qieaklng  of  her  tongs,  it 
flial  some  of  the  later  ones  are  almost  too 
to  require  the  ftirther  dothing  of  sweet  found. 


Like  the  sweep  of  the  white-rolling  vrnve  was  their 
motion — 
IfeU  their  dim  presence,  but  knew  not  their 
forms  1 
I  saw  them — the  mighty  of  ages  departed — 

The  dead  were  around  me  that  night  on  the  hill : 
From  their  eyes,  as  they  pass'd,  a  cold  radiance 
they  darted, — 
There  was  light  on  my  soul,  but  my  heart's 
blood  was  chiH 

I  saw  what  man  looks  on,  and  dies — ^but  my  spirit 
Was  strong,  and  triimiphantly  lived  through 
that  hour; 
And,  as  fh>m  the  grave,  I  awoke  to  inherit 

A  flame  all  immortal,  a  voice,  and  a  power  I 
Day  burst  on  that  rock  with  the  purple  doud 
crested, 
And  high  Cader  Idris  rejoiced  in  the  sun ; — 
But  oh  1  what  new  gloiy  all  nature  invested. 
When  the  sense  which  gives  soul  to  her  beauty 
was  won  !^ 


instead  of  their  being  left,  as  in  outline,  waiting  for  the 
musiclaniB  colouring  hand,  th^y  must  be  all  pralaed  as  flowing 
and  expressive ;  and  it  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader  how 
many  of  them,  united  with  her  sister's  music,  have  obtained 
tiie  utmost  popularity.  She  had  well  studied  the  national 
character  of  the  Welsh  airs,  and  the  allusions  to  the  legen- 
dary history  of  the  ancient  Britons,  which  her  songs  con- 
tain, are  happQy  choaen.  But  it  was  an  Instinet  with  Mrs 
Hemans  to  catdb  the  picturesque  points  of  national  duv- 
acter,  as  well  as  of  national  musle:  in  the  latter  she 
always  deIigfated.*'--CBoiu.sY*B  MemoriaU  qf  Mn  Hemant, 
p.  80-1.1 
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A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


st  this  time  (1^^)  occupied  in  the  composition  of  her  tragedy, '  The  Vespers  of  Palermo,'  whidi  she 

wrola  witfaont  any  idea  of  oflbrlng  It  for  the  stage.    The  sanguine  recommendations,  however,  of  Mr  Reginald 

tte  •vmiDj  kind  encouragement  of  Mr  MOman,  (to  whoae  correspondence  she  was  Introduced  through  the  medium 

fHsnd,  thooi^  idle  had  never  the  advantage  of  his  personal  acquaintance,)  induced  her  to  venture  upon  a  step 

)  would  have  withhdd  her  from  contempbiting,  but  for  the  support  of  such  hl^  literary  authorities. 

Miiwillialamllin  the  flattering  encomiums  which  were  bestowed  upon  the  tragedy  by  all  who  read  it,  and  most  eqw- 

•  crIlieB  of  the  green-room,  idioae  imprimiUur  might  have  been  supposed  a  sufBdentiy  safe  guarantee  of  success, 

itk^atfcms,  tlirouglxrat  the  long  period  of  suspense  which  intervened  between  its  acceptance  and  representation, 

"»«*«iM>*^  than  thoee  of  her  friends.    In  tliis  subdued  tone  of  feeling  she  thus  wrote  to  Mr  Milman :— *  As  1 

lookteg  forward  to  the  day  of  trial  with  much  more  of  dread  than  of  sanguine  expectation,  I  most  wHlIngly 

Id  your  reeommeodations  of  delay,  and  shall  rejoice  in  having  the  respite  as  much  prolonged  as  possible.    I  begin 

at  my  own  presumption,  and.  If  it  were  not  for  the  kind  encoorsgement  I  have  received  from  you  and  Mr 

vsbonild  be  nneh  more  anxiously  occupied  in  searching  for  any  outlet  of  escape,  than  In  attempting  to  overcome 

vrUdi  aeem  to  obstmet  my  onward  path.'  **-~Memoir,  p.  81-2.] 
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DRAMATTB  PERSONA 

Count  si  PmociSA. 

Albbkh. 

Raimoitd  di  PmociDA,  hit  Son. 

Ansblxo,  a  Monk. 

Eribbiit,  Vioerojf, 

DbCooci. 

YiTTORLA. 

MOMTALBA. 

COHBTABCB,  SUttT  iO  BHbOrt. 

OuxDa 

Nobles,  SokUert,  Mam^ert,  Vaualt, 

Peasants,  Ac.  Ac.    ScMsm— Palermo, 

ACTI. 

SoENB  L — A  Valley,  vith  vineyards  and  coUaga, 

Oroupa  (f  Peatanta — Pbogida,  dUffwmd  aa 
a  Pilgrim,  atnong  (hem, 

Itt  Pea,  Ay,  this  was  wont  to  be  a  festal  time 
In  days  gone  by  1    I  can  remember  well 
The  old  familiar  melodies  that  rose 
At  break  of  mom,  from  all  our  purple  hills, 
To  welcome  in  the  yintage.    Never  since 
Hath  music  seemed  so  sweet.    But  the  lif^t  hearts 
Which  to  those  measures  beat  so  joyously, 
Are  tamed  to  stillness  now.    There  is  no  voice 
Of  joy  through  all  the  land. 

2d  Pea.  Tes  1  there  are  sounds 
Of  revelry  within  the  palaces, 
And  the  fJEur  castles  of  our  ancient  lords, 
Where  now  the  stranger  banquets.    Te  may  hear 
F^m  thence  the  peels  of  song  and  laughter  rise 
At  midnight's  deepest  hour. 

Zd  Pea,  Alas  !  we  sat, 
In  happier  days,  so  peacefully  beneath 
The  olives  and  the  vines  our  fathers  reared. 
Encircled  by  our  children,  whose  quick  steps 
Flew  by  us  in  the  dance  I    The  time  hath  been 
When  peace  was  in  the  hamlet,  whereeoe'er 
The  storm  might  gather.  But  this  yoke  of  France 
Falls  on  the  peasant's  neck  as  heavily 
As  on  the  crested  chieftain's.    We  are  boVd 
E'en  to  the  earth. 

Pea.'9  Child,  My  &ther,  tell  me  when 
Shall  the  gay  dance  and  song  again  resound 
Amidst  our  chestnut-woods,  as  in  those  days 
Of  which  thou  'rt  wont  to  tell  the  joyous  tale  1 

lit  Pea.  When  there   are  light  and  reckless 
hearts  once  more 
In  Sicily's  green  vales.    Alas,  my  boy  I 
Men  meet  not  now  to  quaff  the  flowing  bowl. 
To  hear  the  mirthful  song,  and  cast  aside 
The  weight  of  work-day  care :  they  meet  to  speak 
Of  wrongs  and  sorrows,  and  to  whisper  thoughts 
They  dare  not  breathe  aloud. 

Pro.  (Jrom  the  hcukgraund.)  Ay,  it  is  well 


So  to  relieve  th'  o'erburthen'd  heart,  wl 
Beneath  its  weight  of  wrongs ;  but  bett 
In  silence  to  avenge  them ! 

An  Old  Pea.  What  deep  voice 
Came  with  that  startling  tonel 

lit  Pea,  It  was  our  guest's. 
The  stranger  pilgrim  who  hath  sojourn' 
Sinco  yester-mom.    Qood  neighbours,  i 

well: 
He  hath  a  stately  bearing,  and  an  eye 
Whose  glance  looks  through  the  heart 
HI  with  such  vestments.  Howhe  folds  ai 
His  pilgrim-cloak,  e'en  as  it  were  a  robe 
Of  knightly  ermine  !    That  commandin 
Should  have  been  used  in  courts  and 

move. 
Mark  him! 

Old  Pea.  Nay,  rather  mark  him  not ; 
Are  fearful,  and  they  teach  the  boldest 
A  cautious  lesson.   What  should  bring  1 

A  Youth,  He  spoke  of  vengeance  ! 

Old  Pea,  Peace  !  we  are  beset 
By  snares  on  eveiy  side,  and  we  must  1( 
In  silence  and  in  patience  to  endure. 
Talk  not  of  vengeance,  for  the  word  is  6 

Pro,  {coming  forward  indignantly.) 
The  word  is  death  !    And  what  hath  lif 
That  thou  shouldst  ding  to  it  thus  1  th 

thing! 
Whose  very  soul  is  moulded  to  the  yoki 
And  stamp'd  with  servitude.    What !  u 
Thus  at  a  breeze  to  start,  to  school  thy 
Into  low  fearful  whispers,  and  to  cast 
Pale  jealous  looks  around  thee,  lest,  e'ei 
Strangers  should  catch  its  echo) — Is  the 
In  this  so  precious,  that  thy  furrowed  ch* 
Is  blanch'd  with  terror  at  the  passing  th 
Of  hazarding  some  few  and  evil  days^ 
Which  drag  thus  poorly  on  1 

Some  of  the  Peas.  Away,  away  f 
Leave  us,  for  there  vs  danger  in  thy  prei 

Pro,  Why,  what  is  danger )    Are  thei 
ills 
Than  those  ye  bear  thus  calmly  1  Te  hai 
The  cup  of  bitterness  till  naught  remain 
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To  fiBir  or  ahrmk  from — therefore^  be  je  strong  1 
VowBT  dweUeth  with  despair.    Why  start  ye  thus 
At  words  which  are  but  echoes  of  the  thoughts 
Lock'd  in  your  secret  soulsl    Full  well  I  know 
Then  is  not  one  among  you  but  hath  nursed 
Some  proud  indignant  feeling,  which  doth  make 
One  conflict  of  his  life.    I  know  thy  wrongs — 
And  thine — and  thine;  but  if  within  your  breast 
There  is  no  chord  that  vibrates  to  my  voice, 
TImd  &re  ye  well.  [say  on  1 

A  ToMik  {eoming  forward.)  No,  no  1   say  on. 
There  are  stiU  firee  and  fiery  hearts  e'en  heroy 
Thet  kindle  at  thy  words. 

Pea.  If  thftt  indeed 
Thoa  hast  a  hope  to  give  us 

Fro.  There  is  hope 
For  all  who  suffer  with  indignant  thoughts 
Wbidi  work  in  silent  strength.    What !  think  ye 

heayen 
O'flriooks  the  oppressor,  if  he  bear  awhile 
HiB crested  head  on  hight    I  tell  you,  no  1 
'K  trenger  will  not  sleep.    It  was  an  hour 
Of  triomph  to  the  conqueror,  when  our  king, 
Our  young  brave  Conradin,  in  life's  £Eur  mom 
Q&  the  red  scaffold  died.    Tet  not  the  lees 
h  Jnstioe  throned  above ;  and  her  good  time 
Comes  rushing  on  in  storms :  that  royal  blood 
Htth  hfted  an  aocunng  voice  from  earth. 
And  hath  been  heard.    The  traces  of  the  past 
hit  in  rnatCt  heart,  but  ne'er  doth  heaven  foiget 

PeiL  Had  we  but  arms  and  leaders,  we  are  men 
Who  might  earn  vengeance  yet ;  but  wanting  these, 
Whit  wouldst  thou  have  us  do  I 

Fro.  Be  vigilant; 
And  when  the  signal  wakes  the  land,  arise ! 
^  peasant's  arm  is  strong,  and  there  shall  be 
A  rich  and  noble  harvest    Fare  ye  well. 

[Exit  Pbogida. 

Ik  Pea.  This  man  should  be  a  prophet :  how 
heseem'd 
I  ^0  read  our  hearts  with  his  dark  searching  glance 
I  ^lepect  of  oommand  I  and  yet  his  garb 
hiaeuissoars. 

^Pea.  Speak  low;  I  know  him  well. 
At  &8(  his  voice  disturb'd  me,  like  a  dream 
Of  other  days ;  but  I  remember  now 
^  kinn,  seen  oft  when  in  my  youth  I  served 
fieoeith  the  banners  of  our  kings  !    Tis  he 
^  hsth  been  exiled  and  proscribed  so  long, 
The  Count  diProdda. 

^tB.  And  is  this  het 
^W  heaven  protect  him  !  foraround  his  steps 
^  many  snares  be  set. 

"^Pea.  He  comes  not  thus 


But  with  some  mighty  puipose — doubt  it  not ; 
Perchance  to  bring  us  freedom.    He  is  one 
Whose  &iih,  through  many  a  trial,  hathbeenproved 
True  to  our  native  princes.    But  away  1 
The  noontide  heat  is  past,  and  from  the  sess 
Light  gales  are  wandering  through  the  vineyards ; 

now 
We  may  resume  our  toiL  Exeunt  PeaaoMts. 


Scene  XL — I%e  Terrace  of  a  Cattle. 

E&IBEBT,  VrCTOBIA. 

VU.  Have  I  not  told  thee,  that  I  bear  a  heart 
Blighted  and  cold  1 — Th'  affections  of  my  youth 
Lie  slumbering  in  the  grave ;  their  fount  is  dosed. 
And  all  the  soft  and  playful  tenderness  ' 
Which  hath  its  home  in  woman's  breast,  ere  yet 
Deep  wrongs  have  sear*d  it — all  is  fled  fh>m  mine. 
Uige  me  no  more. 

Eru  0  lady  1  doth  the  flower 
That  sleeps  entomb'd  through  the  long  wintiy 

storms. 
Unfold  its  beauty  to  the  breath  of  spring, 
And  shall  not  woman's  heart,  fh>m  chill  despair. 
Wake  at  love's  voice  1 

VU,  Love  ! — ^make  lov^e  name  thy  spell. 
And  I  am  strong  I — ^the  very  word  calls  up 
From  the  dark  past,  thoughts,  feelings,  powers, 

array'd 
In  arms  against  thee !    EnoVst  thou  whom  1  loved. 
While  my  soul's  dwelling-place  was  still  on  earth  1 
One  who  was  bom  for  empire,  and  endoVd 
With  such  high  gifts  of  princely  majesty. 
As  boVd  all  hearts  before  him  1    Was  he  not 
Brave,  royal,  beautiful  1    And  such  he  died ; 
He  died ! — ^hast  thou  foxgotten  1 — ^And  thou'rt  here. 
Thou  meet'st  my  glance  with  eyes  which  coldly 

look'd, 
— Coldly  ! — nay,  rather  with  triumphant  gaze. 
Upon  his  murder  1    Desolate  as  I  am, 
Tet  in  the  mien  of  thitie  affianced  bride, 
0  my  lost  Conradin  I  there  should  be  still 
Somewhat  of  loftiness,  which  might  o'erawe 
The  hearts  of  thine  assafifrins. 

Eri.  Haughty  dame  ! 
If  thy  proud  heart  to  tenderness  be  dosed. 
Enow  danger  is  around  thee  :  thou  hast  foes 
That  seek  thy  ruin,  and  my  power  alone 
Can  shield  thee  from  their  arts. 

Vit.  Proven9al,  tell 
Thy  tale  of  danger  to  some  happy  heart 
Which  hath  its  little  world  of  loved  ones  round. 
For  whom  to  tremble ;  and  its  tranquil  joys 
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That  make  earth  FtoBdise.    I  staDd  alone  ; 
— They  that  are  blest  may  fear. 

£n.  Is  there  not  one 
Who  ne'er  commands  in  vain  t    Proud  lady,  bend 
Thy  spirit  to  thy  fate ;  for  know  that  he. 
Whose  car  of  triumph  in  its  earthquake  path. 
O'er  the  boVd  neck  of  prostrate  SicUy, 
Hath  borne  him  to  dominion ;  he,  my  king, 
Charles  of  Ai^ou,  decrees  thy  hand  the  boon 
My  deeds  have  well  desenred ;  and  who  hath  power 
Against  his  mandates  t 

Vit,  Viceroy,  tell  thy  lord 
That,  e'en  where  chains  lie  heaviest  on  the  land. 
Souls  may  not  all  be  fettei'd.    Oft,  ere  now. 
Conquerors  have  rock*d  the  earth,  yet  fiiil'dto  tame 
Unto  their  purposes  that  restless  fire 
Inhabiting  man's  breast    A  spark  bursts  forth, 
And  so  they  perish  1    Tia  the  &te  of  those 
Who  sport  with  lightning — and  it  may  be  his. 
Ten  him  I  fear  him  not,  and  thus  am  free. 

JBrL  Tib  welL    Then  nerve  that  lofty  heart  to 
bear 
The  wrath  which  is  not  powerless.    Yet  again 
Bethink  thee,  lady  1     Love  may  change — hath 

changed 
To  vigilant  hatred  oft>  whose  sleepless  eye 
Still  finds  what  most  it  seeks  for.  Fare  Uiee  welL 
— Look  to  it  yet ! — To-morrow  I  return. 

[Exit  Ebibert. 

Vit,  To-morrow ! — Some  ere  now  have  slept 
and  dreamt 
Of  morrows  which  ne'er  dawn'd — or  ne'er  for  them; 
So  silently  their  deep  and  still  repose 
Hath  melted  into  death  1    Are  there  not  balms 
In  nature's  boundless  realm,  to  pour  out  sleep 
Like  this  on  me  1    Tet  should  my  spirit  still 
Endure  its  earthly  bonds,  till  it  could  bear 
To  his  a  glorious  tale  of  his  own  isle,  [work. 

Free  and  avenged. — Thou  shouldst  be  now  at 
In  wrath,  my  native  Etna  1  who  dost  lift 
Thy  spiry  pillar  of  dark  smoke  so  hi^        [still. 
Through  the  red  heaven  of  sunset  I — sleep'st  thou 
With  all  thy  founts  of  fire,  while  spoilers  tread 
The  glowing  vales  beneath  1 

[Pbogida  enten,  ditguued. 
Ha !  who  art  thou. 
Unbidden  guest,  that  vnth  so  mute  a  step 
Dost  steel  upon  me  t 

Pro,  One  o'er  whom  hath  paas'd 
All  that  can  change  man's  aspect !    Tet  not  long 
Shalt  thou  find  safety  in  foigetfulness. 
I  am  he,  to  breathe  whose  name  is  perilous, 
Unless  thy  wealth  could  bribe  the  winds  to  silence. 
— ^Know'st  thou  thii,  lady  1  [ffe  shorn  a  ring. 


Vit,  Righteous  heaven  1  the  pledge 
Amidst  his  people  from  the  scafibld  thrown 
By  him  who  periah'd,  and  whose  kingly  blood 
£*en  yet  is  unatoned.    My  heart  beats  hig^— 
— Oh,  welcome,  veeloome  1  thou  art  Ftodda, 
Th'  Avenger,  the  Deliverer  1 

Pro,  Call  me  so. 
When  my  great  task  is  done.    Yet  who  can  tell 
If  the  retum'd  he  welcome  t    Many  a  heart 
Is  changed  since  last  we  met 

Vit,  Why  dost  thou  gaze, 
With  such  a  still  and  solemn  eaznestnesa, 
Upon  my  altex^d  mien  1 

Pro,  That  I  may  read 
If  to  the  vndow'd  love  of  Conradio, 
Or  the  proud  Eriberf  s  triumphant  bride^ 
I  now  intrust  my  fikte. 

Vit,  Thou,Procidal 
That  thou  shouldst  vrrong  me    thus! — prokmg 

thy  gaze 
Till  it  hath  found  an  answer. 

Pro,  Tib  enough. 
I  find  it  in  thy  cheek,  whose  rapid  dbange 
Is  from  death's  hue  to  fever's ;  in  the  wild 
Unsettled  brightness  of  thy  proud  dark  eye^ 
And  in  thy  wasted  form.    Ay,  'tis  a  deep 
And  solemn  joy,  thus  in  thy  looks  to  traoe^ 
Instead  of  youth's  gay  bloom,  the  characters 
Of  noble  suffering :  on  thy  brow  the  same 
Commanding  spirit  holds  its  native  state, 
Which  could  not  stoop  to  vUeness.    Yet  the  voice 
Of  Fame  hath  told  a&r,  that  thou  shouldst  wed 
This  tyrant  Eribert. 

Vit,  And  told  it  not 
A  tale  of  insolent  love  repell'd  with  soom — 
Of  stem  commands  and  fearful  menaces 
Met  with  indignant  courage  1    Prodda  I 
It  was  but  now  that  haughtily  I  braved 
His  sovereign's  mandate,  which  decrees  my  hand, 
With  its  £Eur  appanage  of  wide  domains 
And  wealthy  vassals,  a  most  fitting  boon. 
To  recompense  his  crimes. — ^I  smiled — ay,  smiled— 
In  proud  security ;  for  the  high  of  heart 
Have  still  a  pathway  to  escape  di^graoe, 
Though  it  be  dark  and  lone. 

Pro,  Thou  shalt  not  need 
To  tread  its  shadowy  mazes.    Trust  my  words: 
I  tell  thee  that  a  spirit  is  abroad 
Which  will  not  slumber,  till  its  path  be  traced 
By  deeds  of  fearful  £une.    Vittoria,  live  1 
It  is  most  meet  that  thou  AouUUt  live,  to  see 
The  mighty  expiation ;  for  thy  heart 
(Forgive  me  that  I  wronged  its  fidth  1)  hath  nursed 
A  high,  migestic  grief,  whose  seal  is  set 
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Deep  on  t2ij  marble  brow. 
YiL  Thea  thou  ea$ut  tell 
BjgiBDf^  on  the  withered  rose,  that  there 
IkM^  or  the  blight^  hath  work'd  1    Ay,  this  is  in 
Thj  noon's  scope :  but  oh  !  the  things  unseen. 
Untold,  nndreamt  d,  which  like  shadows  pass 
Houriy  o'er  that  mysterious  world,  a  mind 
To  rain  struck  by  grief  1    Tet  doth  my  soul, 
hr  midst  its  daikness,  nurse  one  soaring  hope, 
Wberain  is  bright  Titality.    Tis  to  see 
Bit  blood  avenged,  and  his  fedr  heritage. 
My  beaatiful  natiTe  land,  in  gloiy  risen, 
Liko  i  warrior  from  his  slumbers  1 

Fro,  Heai'st  thou  not 
With  what  a  deep  and  ominous  moan  the  voice 
Ofov  great  mountain  swells  1    There  will  be  soon 
AiiBttfiil  burst  1    Vittoria  !  brood  no  more 
h  denoe  o'er  thy  sorrowa^  but  go  forth 
Afflidit  thy  vassals,  (yet  be  secret  still,) 
And  let  thy  breath  give  nurture  to  the  spark 
Thonlt  find  already  kindled.    I  move  on 
h  ihidow,  yet  awakening  in  my  path 
lUtiduch  shall  startle  nations.    Fare  thee  welL 

ViL  When  shall  we  meet  again  1 — ^Are  we  not 
thoee  [not 

Whom  most  he  loved  on  earth,  and  think'st  Uiou 
IW  love  e'en  yet  shall  bring  his  spirit  near. 
While  thus  we  hold  commimion  1 

Pn.  Tes,  I  feel 
Iti  breathing  influence  whilst  I  look  on  thee. 
Who  wert  its  light  in  life.    Tet  will  we  not 
Hike  womanish  tears  our  offering  on  his  tomb ; 
H«  ihall  have  nobler  tribute  ! — I  must  hence, 
hi  thou  shalt  soon  hear  more.    Await  the  time. 

[Exeunt  separately. 


ScKNB  UL—Tke  Seorthore, 

RaDCOITD  DI  PbOCIDA,  Ck)N8TANCE. 

^  There  is  a  shadow  fax  within  your  eye, 
Wluch  hath  of  late  been  deepening.    Tou  were 

wont» 
"pon  the  clearness  of  your  open  brow, 
«o  Wear  a  brighter  spirit,  shedding  round 
*^  like  our  southern  sun.    It  is  not  well. 
If  tome  dariL  thought  be  gathering  o'er  your  soul, 
1*0  bide  itfix>m  affection.    Why  is  this] 
^yBatnumd,  why  is  thisi 

^M.  Oh  1  from  the  dreams 
^yooth,  sweet  Constance,  hath  not  manhood  still 
A  vild  and  stormy  wakeuing  1    They  depart — 
^ht  after  \^jtit,  our  glorious  visions  fade, 
^  nguely  beautiful  I  till  earth,  unveil'd. 


lies  pale  around ;  and  life's  realities 

Press  on  the  soul,  from  its  un&thom'd  depth 

Rousing  the  fiery  feelings,  and  proud  thoughts. 

In  all  their  fearftil  strength  1    T^s  ever  thus, 

And  doubly  so  with  me ;  for  I  awoke 

With  high  aspirings,  making  it  a  curse 

To  breathe  where  noble  minds  are  boVd,  as  here. 

— To  breathe ! — ^It  is  not  breath  1 

Con.  I  know  thy  grief, 
— ^And  is 't  not  mine  1 — ^for  thoee  devoted  men 
Doom'd  with  their  life  to  expiate  some  wild  word. 
Bom  of  the  social  hour.    Oh  1  I  have  knelt» 
E'en  at  my  brother's  feet»  with  fruitless  tears, 
Imploring  him  to  spare.    His  heart  is  shut 
Against  my  voice ;  yet  will  I  not  forsake 
The  cause  of  mercy. 

RoAm,  Waste  not  thou  thy  prayers, 
0  gentle  level  for  them.    There's  little  need    > 
For  pity,  though  the  galling  chain  be  worn 
By  some  few  slaves  the  lees.    Let  them  depart  1 
There  is  a  world  beyond  the  oppressor's  reach. 
And  thither  lies  their  way. 

Con,  Alas  I  I  see 
That  some  new  wrong  hath  pierced  you  to  the  souL 

i2atiii.  Pardon,  belovddCk>n8tance,  if  my  wordfl^ 
Fromfeelingshourly  stung,  have  caught,  perchance, 
A  tone  of  bitterness.    Oh  I  when  thine  eyes. 
With  their  sweet  eloquent  thoughtfulness,  are  fix'd 
Thus  tenderly  on  mine,  I  should  foiget 
All  else  in  their  soft  beams ;  and  yet  I  came 
To  tell  thee 

C(m,  What )  What  wouldst  thousayl  Oh  speak ! 
Thou  wouldst  not  leave  me  ! 

Raim,  I  have  cast  a  cloud. 
The  shadow  of  dark  thoughts  and  ruin'd  fortunes, 
O'er  thy  bright  spirit    Haply,  were  I  gone. 
Thou  wouldst  resume  thyself,  and  dwell  once  more 
In  the  clear  sunny  light  of  youth  and  joy. 
E'en  as  before  we  met — ^before  we  loved  ! 

Con,  This  is  but  mockery.    Well  thou  know'st 
thy  love 
Hath  given  me  nobler  being ;  made  my  heart 
A  home  for  all  the  deep  sublimities 
Of  strong  affection ;  and  I  would  not  change 
Th*  exalted  life  I  draw  from  that  pure  source. 
With  all  its  checker'd  hues  of  hope  and  fear. 
E'en  for  the  brightest  calm.    Thou  most  unkind ! 
Have  I  deserved  thisi 

Bairn,  Oh  1  thou  hast  deserved 
A  love  less  faXsX  to  thy  peace  than  mine. 
Think  not  'tis  mockery !    But  I  cannot  rest 
To  be  the  scom'd  and  trampled  thing  I  am 
In  this  degraded  land.    Its  very  skies. 
That  smile  as  if  but  festivals  were  held 
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Beneath  their  cloudlees  azure^  weigh  me  down 
With  a  dull  sense  of  bondage,  and  I  pine 
For  freedom's  chartered  air.    I  would  go  forth 
To  seek  my  noble  £Bither :  he  hath  been 
Too  long  a  lonely  exile,  and  his  name 
Seems  £Euling  in  the  dim  obscurity 
Which  gathers  round  my  fortunes. 

Ckm,  Mustwepartt 
And  is  it  come  to  this  t    Ohl  I  have  still 
Deem'd  it  enou^  of  joy  with  iket  to  share 
£*en  grief  itselfl    And  now  I    But  this  is  vain. 
Alas  1  too  deep,  too  fond,  is  woman's  love : 
Too  ftill  of  hope,  she  casts  on  troubled  waves 
The  treasures  of  her  soul  I 

Baim,  Oh,  speak  not  thus  I 
Thy  gentle  and  desponding  tones  fidl  cold 
Upon  my  inmost  heart    I  leave  thee  but 
To  be  more  worthy  of  a  love  like  thine; 
For  I  have  dreamt  of  £une  1    A  few  short  years, 
And  we  may  yet  be  blest 

Con,  A  few  short  years  I 
Less  time  may  well  suffice  for  death  and  fete 
To  work  all  change  on  earth;  to  break  the  ties 
Which  early  love  had  form'd ;  and  to  bow  down 
Th'  elastic  spirit,  and  to  blight  each  flower 
Strewn  in  life's  crowded  path  1    But  be  it  so  ! 
Be  it  enough  to  know  that  happiness 
Meets  thee  on  other  shores. 

Jlaim,  Where'er  I  room. 
Thou  shalt  be  with  my  soul !    Thy  soft  low  voice 
Shall  rise  upon  remembrance,  like  a  strain 
Of  music  heard  in  boyhood,  bringing  back 
Life's  morning  freshness.  Oh  !  thatthereshouldbe 
Things  which  we  love  with  such  deep  tenderness, 
But,  through  that  love,  to  leam  how  much  of  woe 
Dwells  in  one  hour  Uke  this  1     Yet  weep  thou  not ! 
We  shall  meet  soon ;  and  many  days,  dear  love ! 
Ere  I  depart 

Con,  Then  there's  a  respite  stilL 
Days  I — ^not  a  day  but  in  its  course  may  bring 
Some  strange  vicissitude  to  turn  aside 
Th'  impending  blow  we  shrink  from.    Fare  thee 

welL  {Relwming,) 

— Oh,  Raimond !  this  is  not  our  latt  ferewell  I 
Thou  wouldst  not  so  deceive  me  ? 

Baim.  Doubt  me  not, 
Gentlest  and  best  beloved  !  we  meet  again. 

[Exit  CoirsTANCE. 

Raim,  (afterapamt)    When  shall  I  breathe  in 
freedom,  and  give  scope 
To  those  untameable  and  burning  thoughts. 
And  restless  aspirations,  which  consume 
My  heart  i'  th'  land  of  bondage  1    Oh  !  with  you, 
Te  everlasting  images  of  power 


And  of  infinity  1  thou  blue-rolling  deep, 
And  you,  ye  stars !  whose  beams  are  charaoten 
Wherewith  the  oracles  of  iiite  are  traced — 
With  you  my  soul  finds  room,  and  oasts  aside 
The  weight  that  doth  oppress  her.    But  my 

thoughts 
Are  wandering  fiur ;  there  should  be  ome  to  shin 
This  awful  and  majestic  solitude 
Of  sea  and  heaven  with  me. 

[Prooida  <nKn  wmibmtmd. 
It  is  the  hoar 
He  named,  and  yet  he  comes  not 
Pro,  {(unning  forward,)  He  is  here. 
Raim.  Now,  thou  mysterious  stcmger^thoii, 

whose  glance 
Doth  fix  itself  on  memory,  and  pursue 
Thought  like  a  spirit,  haunting  its  lone  hoon— 
Reveal  thyself ;  what  art  thou  1 

Pro,  One  whose  life 
Hath  been  a  troubled  stream,  and  made  its  my 
Through  rocks  and  darkness^  and  a  thooasnd 

storms, 
With  still  a  mighty  aim.    But  now  the  shades 
Of  eve  are  gathering  round  me,  and  I  oome 
To  this,  my  native  land,  that  I  may  rest 
Beneath  its  vines  in  peace. 

J2am.  Seek'st  thou  for  peace  t 
This  is  no  land  of  peace :  unless  that  deep 
And  voiceless  terror,  which  doth  freese  men's 

thoughts 
Back  to  their  source,  and  mantle  its  pale  min 
With  a  dull  hollow  semblance  of  repose, 
May  so  be  call'd. 

Pro,  There  are  such  calms  frill  oft 
Preceding  earthquakes.    But  I  have  not  been 
So  vainly  school'd  by  fortune,  and  inured 
To  shape  my  course  on  peril's  dizzy  brink. 
That  it  should  irk  my  spirit  to  put  on 
Such  guise  of  hiish'd  submissivenesa  as  best 
May  suit  the  troubled  aspect  of  the  times. 
J2am.  Why,  then,  thou'rt  wdoome,  stnogeii 

to  the  land 
Where  most  disguise  is  needfuL    He  were  bold 
Who  now  should  wear  his  thoughts  upon  his  brow 
Beneath  Sicilian  skies.    The  brother's  eye 
Doth  search  distrustfully  the  brother^s  fees; 
And  friends,  whose  undivided  lives  have  drawn 
From  the  same  past  their  long  remembranoei^ 
Now  meet  in  terror,  or  no  more ;  lest  hearts 
Full  to  o'erflowing,  in  their  social  hour,      [winda 
Should  pour  out  some  nah  word,  which  roviog 
Might  whisper  to  our  conquerers.    This  it  Is^ 
To  wear  a  foreign  yoke. 
Pro.  It  matters  not 
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To  him  who  holds  the  mastery  o'er  his  spirit, 
bd  cin  sappresB  its  workings,  till  endurance 
koomM  as  nature.    We  can  tame  oursdves 
'o  an  extremes,  and  there  is  that  in  life 
b  which  we  ding  with  most  tenacious  grasp, 
Ven  when  its  lofty  aims  are  all  reduced 

0  the  poor  common  privilege  of  breathing. 
•Why  dost  thou  turn  awayl 

Bam.  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  1 

deem*d  thee,  by  th'  ascendant  soul  which  lived 

nd  made  its  throne  on  thy  commanding  brow, 

ne  of  a  sovereign  nature,  which  would  scorn 

9  to  abase  its  high  capadties 

or  tog^t  on  earth.    But  thou  art  like  the  rest. 

rhai  wouldst  thou  with  me  1 

Pro.  I  would  counsel  thee. 

boo  must  do  that  which  men — ay,  valiant  men — 

looriy  submit  to  do ;  in  the  proud  court, 

Ad  in  the  statdy  camp,  and  at  the  board 

(midnight  revellers,  whose  flush'd  mirth  is  all 

striiSB,  won  hardly.    Where  is  he  whose  heart 

lea  bare,  through  all  its  foldings,  to  the  gaze 

f  mortal  eye  t    If  vengeance  wait  the  foe, 

r  fate  th*  oppressor,  'tis  in  depths  conceal'd 

meath  a  smiling  surfiau^ — Touth,  I  say, 

eep  thy  soul  down  !    Put  on  a  mask ! — ^'tis  worn 

like  by  power  and  weakness,  and  the  smooth 

od  spedous  intercourse  of  life  requires 

1  aid  in  every  scen& 
Sam,  Away,  dissembler ! 

ife  hath  its  high  and  its  ignoble  tasks, 
ttted  to  every  nature.    Will  the  free 
od  royal  eagle  stoop  to  learn  the  arts 
J  which  the  serpent  wins  his  spell-bound  prey  ? 
:  is  because  I  wiU  not  clothe  myself 
1  a  Tile  garb  of  coward  semblances, 
hat  now,  e'en  now,  I  struggle  with  my  heart, 
0  bid  what  most  I  love  a  long  fkrewell, 
^  aeek  my  country  on  some  distant  shore, 
Hiere  such  things  are  unknown ! 
Pro.  {exuUinffiy.)  Why,  this  is  joy: 
to  a  long  conflict  with  the  doubts  and  fears, 
^  the  poor  subtleties,  of  meaner  minds, 
'o  meet  a  spirit,  whose  bold  elastic  wing 
oppression  hathnotcrush*d.    High-heartedyouth, 
V  lather,  should  his  footsteps  e'er  again 

'iat  these  shores 

Stm,  My  &ther  !  what  of  him  ] 
peak !  was  he  known  to  thee  ? 
Pn,  In  distant  lands 

nth  him  Fve  traversed  many  a  wild,  and  look'd 
k  many  a  danger;  and  the  thought  that  thou 
^ert  smiling  then  in  peace,  a  happy  boy, 
ft  through  the  storm  hath  cheer'd  him. 


Maim,  Dost  thou  deem 
That  still  he  Uvesi    Oh  !  if  it  be  in  chains, 
In  woe,  in  poverty's  obscurest  cell. 
Say  but  he  lives—  and  I  will  track  his  steps 
E'en  to  earth's  verge  ! 

Pro.  It  may  be  that  he  lives. 
Though  long  his  name  hath  ceased  to  be  a  word 
Familiar  in  man's  dwellings.    But  its  sound 
May  yet  be  heard  1    Baimond  di  Prodda^ 
Bememberest  thou  thy  father  1 

i2atiii.  From  my  mind 
His  form  hath  &ded  long,  for  years  have  pass'd 
Since  he  went  forth  to  exile :  but  a  vague, 
Tet  powerftd  image  of  deep  mi^esty. 
Still  dimly  gathering  round  each  thought  of  him, 
Doth  claim  instinctive  reverence ;  and  my  love 
For  his  inspiring  name  hath  long  become 
Part  of  my  being. 

Pro.  Baimond  I  doth  no  voice 
Speak  to  thy  soul,  and  tell  thee  whose  the  arms 
That  would  enfold  thee  now  ^    My  son  !  my  son ! 

Maim,  Father  !    Oh  God  ! — my  £Bither  !    Now 
I  know 
Why  my  heart  woke  before  thee  ! 

Pro.  Oh  !  this  hour 
Makes  hope  reality ;  for  thou  art  all 
My  dreams  had  pictured  thee  ! 

Maim.  Tet  why  so  long 
E'en  as  a  stranger  hast  thou  cross'd  my  paths. 
One  nameless  and  unknown  1 — and  yet  I  felt 
Each  pulse  within  me  thrilling  to  thy  voice. 

Pro.  Because  I  would  not  link  thy  &te  with 
mine, 
Till  I  could  hail  the  dayspring  of  that  hope 
Which  now  is  gathering  round  us.     Listen,  youth ! 
Thou  hast  told  me  of  a  subdued  and  scom'd 
And  trampled  land,  whose  very  soul  is  bow'd 
And  fashion'd  to  her  chains  : — but  /  tell  thee 
Of  a  most  generous  and  devoted  land, 
A  land  of  kindling  energies ;  a  land 
Of  glorious  recollections  ! — proudly  true 
To  the  high  memory  of  her  ancient  kings. 
And  rising,  in  majestic  scorn,  to  cast 
Her  alien  bondage  off ! 

Maim.  And  where  is  thisi 

Pro.  Here,  in  our  isle,  our  own  fair  Sicily  ! 
Her  spirit  is  awake,  and  moving  on. 
In  its  deep  silence  mightier,  to  regain 
Her  place  amongst  the  nations ;  and  the  hour 
Of  that  tremendous  effort  is  at  hand.  [life 

Maim.  Can  it  be  thus  indeed]    Thou  pour^st  new 
Through  all  my  burning  veins  !    I  am  as  one 
Awakening  from  a  chill  and  deathlike  sleep 
To  the  full  glorious  day. 
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Pro.  Thou  shalt  hear  more  1 
Thou  shalt  hear  things  which  would — ^which  toiU, 

arouse 
The  proud  firee  spirits  of  our  ancestors 
E'en  from  their  marble  rest    Tet  mark  me  well ! 
Be  secret ! — ^for  along  my  destined  path 
I  yet  must  darkly  move.    Now,  follow  me. 
And  join  a  band  of  men,  in  whose  high  hearts 
There  lies  a  nation's  strength. 

liaim.  My  noble  fkther  1 
Thy  words  have  given  me  all  for  which  I  pined — 
An  aim,  a  hope,  a  purpose  1    And  the  blood 
Doth  rush  in  warmer  currents  through  my  veins, 
As  a  bright  fountain  from  its  icy  bonds 
By  the  quick  sun-stroke  freed. 

Pro,  Ay,  this  is  well ! 
Such  natures  burst  men'sohains ! — ^KowfoUowme. 

\JBxewnt, 


ACT  IL 

Scene  L — ApartmetU  in  a  Palace. 

Ebibebt,  Cokbtanoe. 

Con.  Will  you  not  hear  me  1      Oh  1  that  they 

who  need 
Hourly  forgiveness — ^they  who  do  but  live 
While  mercy's  voice,  beyond  th'  eternal  stars. 
Wins  the  great  Judge  to  listen,  should  be  thus. 
In  their  vain  exercise  of  pageant  power, 
Hard  and  relentless  !    Gentle  brother !  yet 
Tis  in  your  choice  to  imitate  that  heaven. 
Whose  noblest  joy  is  pardon. 

£ri.  TJB  too  late. 
Tou  have  a  soft  and  moving  voice,  which  pleads 
With  eloquent  melody — ^but  they  must  die. 

Con.  What  I — die  ! — ^for  words  1 — for  breath 
which  leaves  no  trace 
To  sully  the  pure  air  wherewith  it  blends, 
And  is,  being  uttered,  gone  ^    Why,  'twere  enough 
For  such  a  venial  &ult  to  be  deprived 
One  little  day  of  man's  free  heritage,  [deem 

Heaven's  warm  and  sunny  light  t     Oh  I  if  you 
That  evil  harbours  in  their  souls,  at  least 
Delay  the  stroke,  till  guilt,  made  manifest. 
Shall  bid  stem  justice  wake. 

£rL  1  am  not  one 
Of  those  weak  spirits  that  timorously  keep  watch 
For  fiEiir  occasions,  thence  to  borrow  hues 
Of  virtue  for  their  deeds.    My  school  hath  been 
Where  power  sits  crown'd  and  arm'd.    And,  mark 

me,  sister  1 
To  a  distrustful  nature  it  might  seem 


Strange,  that  your  lips  thus  earnestly  should  pleid 
For  these  Sicilian  rebels.    O'er  my  being 
Suspicion  holds  no  power.    And  yet,  take  notfr- 
I  have  said,  and  they  must  die. 

Con.  Haveyounofearl 

£ri.  Of  what  1— that  heaven  should  fiJlt 

Con.  No  !— But  that  earth 
Should  arm  in  madness.    Brother  I  IhaifeMen 
Dark  eyes  bent  on  you,  e'en  midst  festal  thrangi^ 
With  such  deep  hatred  settled  in  their  (^bnoe^ 
My  heart  hath  died  within  me. 

JBrL  Ami  then 
To  pause,  and  doubt,  and  shrink,  because  a  giri, 
A  dreaming  girl,  hath  trembled  at  a  look  1 

Con.  Oh  I  looks  are  no  illusions,  when  theiaoal, 
Which  may  not  speak  in  words,  can  find  no  way 
But  theirs  to  liberty  1    Have  not  these  men 
Brave  sons  or  noble  brothers  t 

JBrL  Tes  1  whose  name 
It  rests  with  me  to  make  a  word  of  fear — 
A  soimd  forbidden  midst  the  haunts  of  men. 

Con.  But  not  forgotten !    Ah  1  beware^  bewaie! 
— Nay,  look  not  sternly  on  me.    There  is  one 
Of  that  devoted  band,  who  yet  wiU  need 
Tears  to  be  ripe  for  death.    He  is  a  youth, 
A  very  boy,  on  whose  unshaded  cheek 
The  spring-time  glow  is  lingering.   Twasbnfcaow 
His  mother  left  me,  with  a  timid  hope 
Just  dawning  in  her  breast :  and  I — ^I  dared 
To  foster  its  funt  spark.    Tou  smile  I — Oh  I  Ite 
He  will  be  saved  I 

Eru  Nay,  I  but  smiled  to  think 
What  a  fond  fool  is  Hope !    She  may  be  tmfjtA 
To  deem  that  the  great  sun  will  change  his  comss 
To  work  her  pleasure,  or  the  tomb  give  back 
Its  inmates  to  her  arms.    In  sooth,  'tis  stnuige  1 
Tet,  with  your  pitying  hearty  you  should  not  tlms 
Have  mock'd  the  boy's  sad  mother :  I  have  saidr- 
Tou  should  not  thus  have  ttun^d  her  1 — ^Now, 
feffewell  1  [ExU  EsiBBn. 

dm.  0  brother  I  hardof  heart  I— for  deeds  like 
these 
There  must  be  fearful  chantening,  if  on  Ugh 
Justice  doth  hold  her  state.    And  I  must  tdl 
Ton  desolate  mother  Uiat  her  tux  young  son 
Is  thus  to  perish  1    Haply  the  dread  tale 
May  slay  her  too — ^for  heaven  is  merdftiL 
—'Twill  be  a  bitter  task  1  [ExUOwauim. 

Scene  II. — A  r%imed  Tower  emrromnded  SytModa 
Pbooida,  Vittobu. 
Pro.  Thy  vassals  are  prepared,  then  t 
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ViL  Tee;  thej  wiit 
Tij  wiminone  to  their  task. 

Pn,  Keep  the  flame  bright^ 
Bathidden  till  this  hour.    WouldBtthoudareylady, 
To  job  oar  oomuaU  at  the  night's  mid  watch, 
htbe  kme  caTem  hj  the  rock-hewn  cross  1 

ViL  What  ahould  I  shrink  fix>mt 

Pn.  Oh  1  the  forest-paths 
An  dim  and  wild,  e'en  when  the  sunshine  streams 
Tlaoagjli  their  high  arches ;  but  when  powerful 

nig^t 
CooMi^  with  her  cloudy  phantoms,  and  her  pale 
UDMrtain  moonbeams,  and  the  hollow  sounds 
Of  her  mjsterious  winds ;  their  aspect  thm 
h  of  another  and  more  fearful  world — 
A  i«]m  of  indistinct  and  shadowy  forms,  [this — 
Wikiag  strange  thoughts  almost  too  much  for 
Ov  ftail  terrestrial  nature. 

YU.  Well  I  know  [abodes 

AS  thi%  and  more.    Such  scenes  have  been  th* 
Where  throu£^  the  dlence  of  my  soul  have  pass'd 
Vflion  and  visions  from  the  sphere  of  those 
^  bave  to  die  no  more  1    Nay,  doubt  it  not  1 
If  aieh  unearthly  intercourse  hath  e'er 
Been  granted  to  our  nature,  'tis  to  hearts 
Whoaa  lore  is  with  the  dead.    They,  they  alone, 
^^madden'd  could  sustain  the  fear^  joy 
^S^oiy  of  its  trances  I    At  the  hour 
^Udi  makes  guilt  tremulous,  and  peoples  earth 
W  air  with  infinite  viewless  multitudes, 
IviU  be  with  thee,  Procida. 

Pn.  Thy  presence 
Win  kindle  nobler  thoughts,  and,  in  the  souls 
Of  nSgriDg  and  indignant  men,  arouse 
iW  which  may  strengthen  our  majestic  cause 
^ith  jet  a  deeper  power.    Enow  st  thou  the  spot  1 

^  Foil  weU.    There  Ib  no  scene  so  wild  and 
lone, 
I  ^flieie  dim  woods,  but  I  have  visited 
^tiDg^  shades. 

fn.  At  midnight,  then,  we  meet 

[£xU  Procida. 

^  Why  ahould  I  fear  t    Thou  wilt  be  with 
me— thou, 
iV  h&nunial  dream  and  shadow  of  my  soul, 
^■iotof  him  I  love  1  that  meet'st  me  still 
lalooelineaB  and  silence ;  in  the  noon 
Of  tlia  wild  ni^t,  and  in  the  forest  depths, 
^*own  hut  to  me ;  for  whom  thou  giv'st  the  winds 
And  Bg^iing  leaves  a  cadence  of  thy  voice, 
^  Biy  heart  £unts  with  that  o'erthrilling  joy ! 
^IW  wHt  be  with  me  there,  and  lend  my  lips 
'^onl^fiery  words,  to  fliish  dark  cheeks  with  shame 
'^  thoo  art  unavenged  !  [Exit  Yittoria. 


Scene  III. — A  Chapel,  with  a  mcnnmeiU  on  which 
is  laid  a  iword, — Moonlight, 

Procida,  Raimond,  Montalba. 

Mon.  And  know  you  not  my  stoxy  ? 

Pro.  In  the  lands 
Where  I  have  been  a  wanderer,  your  deep  wrongs 
Were  numbered  with  our  country's ;  but  their  tale 
Came  only  in  &znt  echoes  to  mine  ear. 
I  would  fain  hear  it  now. 

Mon.  Hark  1  while  you  spoke. 
There  was  a  voico-like  murmur  in  the  breeze. 
Which  even  like  death  came  o*er  me.  Twas  a  night 
Like  this,  of  clouds  contending  with  the  moon, 
A  night  of  sweeping  winds,  of  rustling  leaves, 
And  swift  wild  shadows  floating  o'er  the  earth. 
Clothed  with  a  phantom  life,  when,  after  years 
Of  battle  and  captivity,  I  spurr'd  [dreams 

My  good  steed  homewards.  Oh  I  what  lovely 
Rose  on  my  spirit  1  There  were  tears  and  smilea^ 
But  all  of  joy  1  And  there  were  bounding  steps. 
And  clinging  arms,  whose  passionate  dasp  of  love 
Doth  twine  so  fondly  roimd  the  warrior's  neck 
When  his  plumed  helm  is  doflTd. — Hence,  feeble 
thoughts  1  [mine ! 

— ^I  am  sterner  now,  yet  once  such  dreams  were 

Jlaim,  And  were  they  realised  1 

Mon,  Youth  I  ask  me  not» 
But  listen  !    I  drew  near  my  own  fiEtir  home — 
There  was  no  light  along  its  walls,  no  sound 
Of  bugle  pealing  from  the  watch-tower's  height 
At  my  approach,  although  my  trampling  steed 
Made  the  earth  ring,  yet  the  wide  gates  were  thrown 
All  open.    Then  my  heart  misgave  me  first. 
And  on  the  threshold  of  my  silent  hall 
I  paused  a  moment,  and  the  wind  swept  by 
With  the  same  deep  and  diige-like  tone  which 

pierced 
My  soul  e'en  now  I    I  call'd — my  struggling  voice 
Gave  utterance  to  my  wife's,  my  children's  names. 
They  answer'd  not  I  roused  my  failing  strength. 
And  wildly  rush'd  within. — ^And  they  were  there. 

Jtaim,  And  was  all  well  1 

Mon,  Ay,  well ! — for  death  is  well: 
And  they  were  all  at  rest !    I  see  them  yet. 
Pale  in  their  innocent  beauty,  which  had  £ul'd 
To  stay  the  assassin's  arm  ! 

Bairn.  Oh,  righteous  Heaven ! 
Who  had  done  this  ? 

3fon.  Who  ! 

Pro.  Canst  thou  question,  vhot 
Whom  hath  the  earth  to  perpetrate  such  deeds. 
In  the  cold-blooded  revelry  of  crime. 
But  those  whose  yoke  is  on  us  ? 
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^tUm,  Man  of  woe  I 
What  words  hath  pity  for  despair  like  thine  1 

Mon.  Pity  i — ^fond  youth  I — ^My  fioul  difldainfl 
the  grief 
Which  doth  unbosom  its  deep  secrecies 
To  ask  a  vain  companionship  of  tears. 
And  so  to  be  relieved  t 

Pro,  For  woes  like  these 
There  is  no  sympathy  but  vengeance. 

Mon.  None  ! 
Therefore  I  brought  you  hither,  that  your  hearts 
Might  catch  the  spirit  of  the  scene  1    Look  roimd ! 
We  are  in  th*  awful  presence  of  the  dead ; 
Within  yon  tomb  they  sleep  whose  gentle  blood 
Weighs  down  the  murderer^s  souL    They  sleep ! — 

but  I 
Am  wakeful  o*er  their  dust  I    I  laid  my  sword,  . 
Without  its  sheath,  on  their  sepulchral  stone. 
As  on  an  altar ;  and  the  eternal  stars. 
And  heaven,  and  night,  bore  witness  to  my  vow, 
No  more  to  wield  it  save  in  one  great  cause — 
The  vengeance  of  the  grave  !    And  now  the  hour 
Of  that  atonement  comes  ! 

[He  takes  the  npordfirom  the  tomb, 

Jtaim,  My  spirit  bums  ! 
And  my  fiill  heart  almost  to  bursting  swells. 
—Oh,  for  the  day  of  battle  ! 

Pro.  Raimond,  they 
Whose  souls  are  dark  with  guiltless  blood  must  die, 
— ^But  not  in  battle. 

Haim.  How,  my  father  1 

Pro.  No! 
Look  on  that  sepulchre,  and  it  will  teach 
Another  lesson.    But  the  appointed  hour 
Advances.    Thou  wilt  join  our  chosen  band, 
Noble  Montalba  ? 

Mon,  Leave  me  for  a  time, 
That  I  may  calm  my  soul  by  intercourse 
With  the  still  dead,  before  I  mix  with  men 
And  with  their  passions.    I  have  nursed  for  years, 
In  silence  and  in  solitude,  the  flame 
Which  doth  consume  me ;  and  it  is  not  used 
Thus  to  be  look'd  or  breathed  on.    Procida  I 
I  would  be  tranquil — or  appear  so — ere 
I  join  your  brave  confederates.   Through  my  heart 
There  struck  a  pang — ^but  it  will  soon  have  pass'd. 

Pro.  Remember  I — in  the  cavern  by  the  cross. 
Now  follow  me,  my  son. 

[Exeunt  Procida  and  Razmokd. 
Mon.  (c^fter  a  paute,  leaning  on  the  t(nnh.)  [life 

Said  he, "  My  eon  t "  Now,  why  should  this  man's 
Go  down  in  hope,  thus  resting  on  a  son. 
And  I  be  desolate  1    How  strange  a  sound 
Was  that — "  my  ton  /**    I  had  a  boy,  who  might 


Have  worn  as  free  a  soul  upon  his  brow        \hm 
As  doth  this  youth.    Why  should  the  thooc^t  of 
Thus  haunt  me  1  When  I  tread  the  peopled  ways 
Of  life  again,  I  shall  be  pass'd  each  hour 
By  fitthers  with  their  children,  and  I  must 
Learn  calmly  to  look  on.    MethinkB  'twere  now 
A  gloomy  consolation  to  behold 
All  men  bereft  as  I  am  !    But  away,         [hearti, 
Vain  thoughts ! — One  task  is  left  for  bUg^ted 
And  it  shall  be  fulfill'd.  £xU  Mobtalba. 

SoxNB  lY.—JSntrainee  of  a  Cave,  munmndsd  hy 
rocks  andf&rests.  A  rude  Orou  mem  amemy 
therocks. 

Pbgoida,  Radcond. 

Pro,  And  is  it  thus,  beneath  the  solemn  skin 
Of  midnight,  and  in  solitary  cavesi, 
Where  the  wild  forest  creatures  make  their  lair— 
Is't  thus  the  chiefs  of  Sidly  must  hold 
The  councils  of  their  country  1 

Jtaim,  Why,  such  scenes 
In  their  primeval  majesty,  beheld 
Thus  by  £unt  starlight  and  the  partial  glare 
Of  the  red-streaming  lava,  will  inspire 
Far  deeper  thoughts  than  pillared  haUa,  wherein 
Statesmen  hold  weary  vigils.    Are  we  not 
O'ershadow'd  by  that  Etna,  which  of  old 
With  its  dread  prophecies  hath  struck  dismay 
Through  tyrants'  hearts,  and  bade  them  seek  A 
home  [now. 

In  other  climes  1    BUtrk  !   from  its  depths,  e'en 
What  hollow  moans  are  sent ! 

Enter  Montalba,  Guido,  and  other  SieUkms. 

Pro.  Welcome,  my  brave  afisodatee  1    We  can 
share  [bamit 

The  wolf's  wild  freedom  here  I    Th'  oppresBor's 
Is  not  midst  rocks  and  caves.    Are  we  all  met! 

Sicilians,  All,  all ! 

Pro,  The  torchlight,  swa/d  by  every  gust, 
But  dimly  shows  your  features. — ^Where  is  he 
Who  from  his  battles  had  retum'd  to  breathe 
Once  more  without  a  corslet,  and  to  meet 
The  voices  and  the  footsteps  and  the  smilea 
Blent  with  his  dreams  of  home  1    Of  that  dark  tds 
The  rest  is  known  to  vengeance  !    Artthoabere, 
With  thy  deep  wrongs  and  resolute  deegeir, 
Childless  Montalba  1 

Mon.  (advancing.)  He  is  at  thy  side. 
Call  on  that  desolate  fSuther  in  the  hour 
When  his  revenge  is  nigh. 

Pro,  Thou,  too,  oome  forth. 
From  thine  own  halls  an  exile  !    Dost  thou  maki 
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Th$  moontem-fiwtneBBee  thy  dwelling  still, 
Tflule  hostile  bannen  o*er  thy  rampart  walls 
Wtre  their  proud  Uaaonry  1 

Id  SieHitm,  ETen  so.    I  stood 
Lilt  njght  before  my  own  ancestral  towers 
in  imknown  outcast^  while  the  tempest  beat 
Qnmy  bare  head.  Whatreck'ditI  There  was  joy 
WithsDy  and  xerelry ;  the  festxre  lamps 
Were  streaming  ftom  each  turret^  and  gay  songs 
r  th'  stnmger^s  toogne,  made  mirth.    They  little 

deem'd 
Wbohesid  their  melodies  I  Battherearethoughts 
Bast nmtared  in  the  wild;  there  are  dread  vows 
Knovm  to  the  mountain  echoea    Ptodda  1 
CSdl  on  the  ootcast,  when  rerenge  is  nigh. 

Pro,  I  knew  a  yomig  Sicilian — one  whose  heart 
Should  be  aU  fire.    On  that  most  guilty  day 
Wbao,  with  our  martyred  Conradin,  the  flower 
Of  the  kod's  knighthood  perish'd ;  he  of  whom 
Iqwik,  a  weeping  boy,  whose  innocent  tears 
lUtod  a  thousand  hearts  that  dared  not  aid, 
Stood  by  the  scaffold  with  extended  arms, 
CUfing  upon  his  &ther,  whose  last  look 
IWd  ftill  on  him  its  parting  agony. 
The  lahei's  blood  gosh'd  o'er  him  !  and  the  boy 
IWn  dried  his  tears,  and  with  a  inn^lling  eye, 
Aada proud  flush  on  his  young  cheek,  look'd  up 
To  the  bright  heayen. — ^Doth  he  remember  still 
ibst  bitter  hourt 

%iSieUiaiii,  He  bears  a  sheathless  sword  I 
-■Ckn  on  the  orphan  when  revenge  is  nigh,  [men 

Fn,  Our  band  shows  gallantly — ^but  there  are 
Who  ihould  be  with  us  now,  had  they  not  dared 
h  aome  wild  moment  of  festivity 
l»  give  their  fiill  hearts  way,  and  breathe  a  wish 
For  freedom  1 — and  some  traitor — ^it  might  be 
Almese  perdianoe — ^bore  the  forbidden  sound 
Tb  Albert:  so  they  must  die — ^unless 
Ate  (who  at  times  is  wayward)  should  select 
Some  other  victim  first  1    But  have  they  not 
BttidMn  or  sons  among  us  1 

Owi  I/xA  on  me  ! 
I  bare  a  brother — a  young  high-soul'd  boy. 
And  beautiful  as  a  sculptor's  dream,  with  brow 
Ibat  wears  amidst  its  dark  rich  curls,  the  stamp 
Of  inborn  nobleness.    In  truth,  he  is 
A  i^orioas  creature !    But  his  doom  is  seal'd 
With  theirs  of  whom  ye  spoke ;  and  I  have  knelt — 
Aj,  soom  me  not !  'twas  for  his  life — I  knelt 
E'en  it  the  viceroy's  feet,  and  he  put  on 
lliit  heartleas  laugh  of  cold  malignity 
We  know  so  well,  and  spum'd  me.    But  the  stain 
Of  ihsme  like  this  takes  blood  to  wash  it  off, 
iadt&w  itshallbecancell'dl    Call  on  me, 


When  the  stem  moment  of  revenge  is  nigh. 

Pro.  I  call  upon  thee  MOV/   The  land's  high  soul 
Is  roused,  and  moving  onward,  like  a  breeze 
Or  a  swift  sunbeam,  Vm^ling  nature's  huw 
To  deeper  life  before  it    In  his  chains, 
The  peasant  dreams  of  freedom  1 — Ay,  'tis  thus 
Oppression  fims  th'  imperishable  flame 
With  most  unconscious  hands.    No  praise  be  hers 
For  what  she  blindly  works  I    When  slavery's  cup 
O'erflows  its  bounds,  the  creeping  poison,  meant 
To  dull  our  senses,  through  each  burning  vein 
Pours  fever,  lending  a  delirious  strength 
To  burst  man's  fetters.  And  they  8h4iU  be  burst  t 
I  have  hoped,  when  hope  seem'd  fremy ;  but  a 

power 
Abides  in  human  will,  when  bent  with  strong 
Unswerving  energy  on  one  great  aim. 
To  make  and  rule  its  fortunes  1    I  have  been 
A  wanderer  in  the  fulness  of  my  yeare^ 
A  restless  pilgrim  of  the  earth  and  seas, 
Qathering  the  generous  thoughts  of  other  lands, 
To  aid  our  holy  cause.    And  aid  is  near : 
But  we  must  give  the  signal    Now,  before 
The  migesty  of  yon  pure  heaven,  whose  eye 
Is  on  our  hearts — whose  righteous  arm  befriends 
The  arm  that  strikes  for  freedom — speak !  decree 
The  fiite  of  our  oppressors. 

MofL  Let  them  fiill 
When  dreaming  least  of  peril  I — ^when  the  hearty 
Basking  in  sunny  pleasure,  doth  foiget       [sword 
That  hate  may  smile,  but  sleeps  not    Hide  the 
With  a  thick  veil  of  myrtle;  and  in  halls 
Of  banqueting,  where  the  fiill  wine-cup  shines 
Red  in  the  festal  torchlight,  meet  we  there. 
And  bid  them  welcome  to  the  feast  of  death. 

Pro,  Thy  voice  is  low  and  broken,and  thy  words 
Scarce  meet  our  ears. 

Mon.  Why,  then,  I  must  repeat 
Their  import.    Let  th'  avenging  sword  burst  forth 
In  some  free  festal  hour — and  woe  to  him 
Who  first  shall  spare  ! 

Bairn.  Must  innocence  and  guilt 
Perish  alike  1 

if  on.  Who  talks  of  innocence  1 
When  hath  their  hand  been  stay'd  for  innocence  1 
Let  them  all  perish ! — Heaven  will  choose  its  own. 
Why  should  their  children  Uvel    The  earthquake 

whelms 
Its  undistinguish'd  thousands,  making  graves 
Of  peopled  cities  in  its  path — and  this 
Is  heaven's  dread  justice — ay,  and  it  ia  well ! 
Why  then  should  we  be  tender,  when  the  skies 
Deal  thus  with  man  ?    What  if  the  infimt  bleed ) 
Is  there  not  power  to  hush  the  mothers  pangs t 
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TiiMX  is  Utc  d>nauc3e  etiMjt  (»  eoutt, 

Wc,  tlaoD^  ■  br^a  'For  Em,'  dull  b*  mBU 

7^  tDcn  «ltf  MTid  dwir  eonnbjl 


T,  be  hit  doooi  ■■  tlieii ! 
IT  tw:h  to  thii  1  [io  Ail.' 

n9it:    Oailbel 

n  Ebould  be  wcml    Anb  :— amke 

Ijft  up  cxolun^T, 
'd  b«if^ta  utd  to  the  Gvecping  winds, 
la  btoDcr !    Let  rmu-  muupet's  blul 
•  tbnU  vitb  echoes !    Call  iloud. 
u  til  jour  hilli,  iLe  luid  ihall  betr 
'•  ;oke  DO  longer  !    What  i*  he 
ID  bii  practiBed  lip  *  ouile, 
eet  a  digger,  which  but  miti 
rtbgundiwithjof,  butiS  itibntiiigEl 
ur  nature'!  iiutiiict  doth  recoi)  from, 
d  curdle  at — aj,  foun  and  miiie — 
Heard  fel    Shall  that  name  irith 


■  tiineaji 


is  bri^t 


le  *ji  nllfing-worda  to  men — 
ght  and  immortalit;  I 

d  dreamer,  peace  I 

kt  ii  Dune  I    Will  our  unconacioua  duat 
ArUliDK  i^vire  from  the  gnve  I 
I  breath  of  pniie  T    I  lell  thee,  jouUi 
D  parcL'd  with  agoniamg  thiivt, 
I  be  quCDch'd,  though  death  irere  in 
Bnuffht : 

Kve  vengeance,  (or  our  foea  haTe  left 
uibligbted. 

■  pant  for  tuch  high  dreams  aa  thinev 
Dotwhomwedealwith:  knightly  Guth 
honour  are  but  things  whereon 
Inful  pity.     Wb  must  meet 
wilca,  and  insult  with  reveDge. 
r  names — whate'er  the  deeds  by  wbich 
ir  bondage — ia  it  not  enouj^ 


n. 


It  i»  KStaa^  ti^arj  to  be  calTd 

The  chDdnai  a!  the  mi^ity,  vbo  redeem'd 

Tlior  native  Knl—btil  not  by  meaM  lik«  theaa 

JTml  IhayenodildTeo.    Of  Hnnttlba'ablogd 
Sat  cow  red  irop  doth  cade  throiigji  the  na 
Ofan^itthatlnMheal    Vhy.wbathan/tads 
With  &T  fimiityT    My  quiit  lirn 
Bat  in  the  paaL    Away  !  vbm  than  doat  alHd 
Od  Uii(  bir  earth  la  doth  ft  UaBl«d  tna 
Which  the  vnun  can  leiiiia  Dot,  ita  lUiiiii, 
Strong  in  thy  deaolatioD:  hoi  till  tbcB, 
Thoaatt  not  fbroarpoipoae;  vn  ha<«  tieed 
Of  more  nnthiinking  h«ana. 

Kaiat.  Hcotalha !  know 
I  ihrink  from  cnme  alone.    Oh  !  if  my  Teiw 
Ui^t  yet  have  poirer  among  yon,  I  wmild  mj, 
Anociate^  leader^  k  aTo^ed  t  bat  yet 
As  knighta,  a«  wanion ! 

Mom.  Peace  1  bars  wt  not  borne 
Th'  indelible  taint  of  contumely  aod  duiiMl 
We  ore  hM  kni^U  and  vaniora.     Onr  farigU 

Hare  been  deSled  and  trampled  to  th«  aaitll. 
Boy  1  «e  arc  slavee — and  our  rerenga  ahaU  bt 
Deep  as  a  slave's  di^race. 

Kain.  Why,  then,  &rewell : 
I  leave  jou  to  your  cooDBel*.    Be  that  rtiU 
WouJd  hold  his  lofty  nature  UDdebaaed, 
And  his  name  pure,  irere  but  a  loiterer  h«K. 

Pro.  And  is  it  thus  indeed?— doat  tUm  bnfa 
Our  cause,  my  son  ! 

Au'si.  O  Either  1  what  proud  hopea 
This  hour  hath  blighted :    Tet,  wbate'ir  balid^ 
It  is  a  noble  privilege  to  look  up 
Fearleai  in  hcavcn'a  bri^t  bee— and  thia  ia  nl^ 
And  ahaU  be  stilL  [ExU  BuMOm 

Pro.  He's  gone  I    Why,  let  it  b«  t 
I  trust  our  Sicily  hath  maoy  a  son 
Valiant  as  mine.    Aeaodates  J  'tiadeoved 
Our  foea  shall  perish.    We  have  hut  to  nuna 
The  hour,  the  scene,  the  ngnaL 

if  Mi.  It  should  be 
In  the  ftill  dty,  when  some  festival 
Hath  pthar'd  thronp^  aad  lull'd  ;.i*f^rtlt  bi^ 
To  brief  aacurity.    Hark  I  ia  time  not 
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A  Kmnd  of  hunymg  footBtops  on  the  breeze  1 
We  are  betraj'd. — ^Who  art  thou  t 

VrrroBiA  filbert. 

/V«.  OMtloDe 
Shonld  be  thus  daring.    Lady,  lift  the  veil 
Thai  ihadflB  th j  noble  brow. 

[8k4  rcMet  her  veil — the  Sieiliant  draw  hods 
witkretpeeL 

SeUimn.  Th' afOanced  bride 
Of  our  lost  king! 

Pn.  And  more^  Montalba;  know 
Within  this  form  there  dwells  a  eonl  as  high 
Ai  mrnon  in  their  battles  e'er  have  proved, 
OrpikriotB  on  the  scaffold. 

TiL  Valiant  men ! 
leone  to  ask  your  aid.    Ton  see  me,  one 
Wlioae  widow'd  youth  hath  all  been  consecrate 
to  i  proud  sorrow,  and  whose  life  is  held 
Id  token  and  memorial  of  the  dead. 
Siy,  is  it  meet  thai  lingering  thus  on  earth, 
&it  to  behold  one  great  atonement  made, 
iad  ke^  <me  name  firom  fiiding  in  men's  hearts, 
A  tjnnt'B  will  should  force  me  to  pro&ne 
Hevren's  altar  with  unhallowed  tows — and  live 
Stimg  by  the  keen  unutterable  scorn 
Of  my  own  bosom,  live — another's  bride  1  [lady ! 

fiwi7«NM.  Nerert  oh,  neyer  1    Fear  not,  noble 
Worthy  of  Conradin! 

FtC  Yet  hear  me  still^ 
Bit  bride,  that  Eribert's,  who  notes  our^tears 
With  his  insulting  eye  of  cold  derision,     [works. 
And,  could  he  pierce  the  depths  where  feeling 
Would  number  e'en  our  agonies  as  crimes. 
-^y,  is  this  meet  ? 

Om,  We  deem'd  these  nuptials,  lady, 
Thj  willing  choice ;  but  'tis  a  joy  to  find 
llwa'it  noble  stilL    Fear  not ;  by  all  our  wrongs, 
ndi  shall  not  be. 

Pn,  Vittoria»  thou  art  come 
To  aik  cmr  aid — but  we  have  need  of  thine. 
Know,  the  completion  of  our  high  designs 
Beqairea— a  feetiTsl ;  and  it  must  be 
Ihy  bridal! 

FtLProdda! 

Pn.  Kay,  start  not  thus. 
Til  no  hard  task  to  bind  your  raven  hair 
With  fiBstal  garlands,  and  to  bid  the  song 
]^  and  the  wine^mp  mantie.    No — nor  yet 
To  meet  your  suitor  at  the  glittering  shrine. 
Where  death,  not  love,  awaits  him  1 

FtL  Can  my  soul 
IHwmble  thusi 

Pro.  We  have  no  other  means 


I 


Of  winning  our  great  birthright  back  from  those 
Who  have  usurp'd  it»  than  so  lulling  them 
Lito  vain  confidence,  that  they  may  deem 
All  wrongs  forgot ;  and  this  may  be  best  done 
By  what  I  ask  of  thee. 

Man,  Then  we  will  mix 
With  the  flush'd  revellers,  making  their  gay  feast 
The  harvest  of  the  grave. 

ViL  A  bridal  day  1 
—Must  it  be  sol    Then,  chieft  of  Sicily, 
I  bid  you  to  my  nuptials  1  but  be  there      [alone 
With  your  bright  swords  unsheathed,  for  thus 
My  guests  should  be  adom'd. 

Pro,  And  let  thy  banquet 
Be  soon  announced ;  for  there  are  noble  men 
Sentenced  to  die,  for  whom  we  fiun  would  pur- 
chase 
Reprieve  with  other  blood. 

Vii,  Be  it  then  the  day 
Preceding  that  appointed  for  their  doom,    [boasts 

Cfui.  My  brother  1  thou  shalt  live  !    Oppression 
No  gift  of  prophecy ! — ^It  but  remains 
To  name  our  signal,  chiefe ! 

MoTL  The  Vesper-bell  I 

Pro.    Even  so — ^the  Vesper-bell,  whose  deep- 
toned  peal 
Is  heard  o'er  land  and  wave.    Part  of  our  band. 
Wearing  the  guise  of  antic  revelry. 
Shall  enter,  as  in  some  fentastic  pageant^ 
The  halls  of  Eribert ;  and  at  the  hour 
Devoted  to  the  sword's  tremendous  task, 
I  follow  with  the  rest.    The  Vesper-bell ! 
That  sound  shall  wake  th'  avenger ;  for  'tis  come, 
The  time  when  power  is  in  a  voice,  a  breath. 
To  burst  the  spell  which  bound  us.    But  the  night 
Is  waning,  with  her  stars,  which  one  by  one 
Warn  us  to  part    Friends  to  your  homes ! — ^your 

ftomesf 
That  name  \r  yet  to  win.    Away !  prepare 
For  our  next  meeting  in  Palermo's  walls. 
The  Vesper-bell  I  Remember  1 

SicUiam,  Fear  us  not 
The  Vesper-beU  I  [Exeuni  omneM. 


ACT  HI. 

ScEiOE  L — Apartment  in  a  Palace. 

Eribert,  Vittoria. 

Vit,  Speak  not  of  love — ^it  is  a  word  with  deep 
Strange  magic  in  its  melancholy  sound. 
To  sunmion  up  the  dead ;  and  they  should  rest^ 
At  such  an  hour,  foxgotten.    There  are  things 
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row  from  ua,  when  tha  heart  would 

Proving  my  homage  thu*. 

r 

Vil.  Why,  then,  tie  mine 

fulfil  its  MtUed  purpoBMi 

To  rule  the  glorious  fortunes  of  the  day. 

omoreoflovol    Butiftorobo 

And  I  may  be  conlont     Tet  much  remains 

For  thought  to  brood  on,  and  I  would  be  left 

jet)  at  thy  gay  feaat,  and  stand 

.y  thy  Bide ;— if  tha  be  deem'd 

ball  bo  dnno. 

Part  we  a  few  brief  hours;  and  douU  not,  wboL 

irtune'a  alor                               \\ovb. 

I'm  at  thy  iide  onco  more,  but  I  sbaU  itand 

•  ascendant  still  1  (Apart)— U  not  of 

There— to  the  last  1 

,,  lady,  that  I  speak  of  joy, 

ErL  Tour  smiles  are  troubled,  ladj^ 

ulting  heart ~ 

May  they  ere  long  be  brighter  1     ■Htae  wiU  na 

,;.nojorl 

Slow  tiU  the  Veaper-belL 

look  through  the  far  futurity. 

Fit  Tis  lovera'  phnw 

shadowy  visions  of  events 

To  say— Time  lags ;  and  therefore  m«et  for  jot; 

lis  gaze,  midst  their  dim  throng, 

But  with  an  equal  pace  the  hours  more  on. 

racular  mioD,  to  point,  and  say. 

Whether  thoy  bear,  on  their  swift  siletit  wia^ 

ring  happiness  I*    Who  shall  do  this) 

Pleasure  or— Me. 

ad  I,  and  alii    Thsre's  One,  whosila 

£rL  Bonotaofidlofthonght 

On  such  a  d^.    Behold,  the  skies  themaelvM 

storms,  and  looking  far  beyond 

Look  on  my  joy  with  a  tnumphant  smile 

«t  clouds  1  but  wo,  from  whoso  dull 

UuHhadoVd  by  a  cloud. 

Fit  Tis  veiy  moot 

list  hides  the  groat  sun— e'en  tet 

That  heaven  (which  Iot^  Uie  juat)  (hoDld  iM 

tributes,  and  talk,  as  seers, 

a  smile 

and  grief  I 

In  honour  of  his  fortuneB.     Now,  my  h>rdL 

words  are  atrange. 

Forgive  me  if  I  say  farewell  untO 

.po  that  peMO  at  length  shaU  satLle 

Th'  appointed  hour. 

Dubled  heart,  and  add  soft  grace 

Sri.  Lady,  a  brief  BtreweE 

atio  beauty.    Fair  Vittorift  I 

[£c««W«4parrii^ 

w  a  day  ahaU  coma 

SCERS  II.— TStf  SKtJuHV. 

IL    Ev'n  f^m  my  darkcn'd  spirit 
ich  restless  wish  bo  oiordsod. 

PROCIDi,  lUWOHD. 

ts  it  now,  and  1  Bhall  than  Ita  down 

Pro.  And  dost  thou  still  refuse  to  dan  Oi 

epose.    Of  this  no  more. 

glory 

Qtoask. 

Of  this,  our  daring  enterpriaoJ 

nand  my  power. 

flmm.  0  father  r 

thus  moat  boaour'd. 

I,  too,  have  dreamt  of  gloiy,  and  the  word 

I  then 

Hath  to  my  soul  been  as  a  trumpet's  voioe. 

Making  my  nature  sloopleas.    But  the  deeda 

Eribert  1— And  yrt  lis  meet ; 

Whereby  ■tvras  woa-the  high  eiploits.  lAow  tih 

k  mo  now,  I  shonld  hare  worn 

Bids  the  heart  bnm,  wore  of  another  oart 

Than  such  as  thou  roquirest 

on  give  me  freedom,  know,  there  is 

Pro.  Every  deed 

Hath  sanctity,  if  bearing  for  ita  aim 

o'er  earth  and  ocean  sweetly  bearing 

The  fi^eedom  of  our  country;  Hid  thfl  nroid 

eop  repose,  have  lull'd  me  oft 

Alike  is  hoDour'd  in  the  patriots  hand,         [pn 

hiohisforgatfuhioaB;lmaan 

Searching,  midst  warrior  hosts,  the  h«art  wUd 

ibU.    I  pray  you  lot  it  be 

18  to  our  bridal    Hear  you  not  I 

Of  tho  still  chamber,  o'or  its  troubled  ooodt. 

iridall 

At  dead  of  night. 

lot  your  will 

Raim.  {turning  away.)  There  is  no  podi  botoM 

For  noble  naturaa. 

^r\ 
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Pro.  WoTildst  thou  nak  the  man 
Who  to  the  earth  hath  dash'd  a  nation's  chains, 
Bent  aswithheaTen'sown  lightning^bywhat  mearu 
Thei^riousendwaswonl    Qo,  swell  th' acclaim  I 
Bid  the  deliTerer,  hail  I  and  if  his  path. 
To  thai  most  bright  and  sovereign  destiny. 
Hath  led  o*er  trampled  thousands,  be  it  (»iU'd 
A  stem  neoeflsity,  but  not  a  crime  1 

Raim,  Father !  mjsoul  yet  kindleeat  thethought 
Of  nobler  lesBonsiy  in  my  boyhood  leam'd, 
Ef^  from  thy  Toioe.    The  high  remembrances 
Ofother  days  are  stiiring  in  the  heart  [men 

Where  tk4m  didst  plant  them ;  and  they  speak  of 
Who  needed  no  vain  sophistry  to  gild        [mine ! 
Aeti  thai  would  bear  heaven's  light — and  such  be 
0  ftther  1  k  it  yet  too  late  to  draw 
The  pndse  and  blessing  of  all  valiant  hearts 
On  our  most  ri^teous  cause  7 

Fn,  Whai  wouldst  thou  do? 

Baim,  I  would  go  forth,  and  rouse  th' indignant 
land 
To  generous  combat.  Why  should  freedom  strike 
Ihotledwithdarkneesl   Is  there  not  more  strength 
Bv^  in  the  waving  of  her  single  arm 
Than  hosts  can  wield  against  her  1    /would  rouse 
Thitipirii  whose  fire  doth  press  resistless  on 
To  iti  proud  sphere— the  stormy  field  of  fight  1 

fro.  Ay  I  and  give  time  and  warning  to  the  foe 
To  gather  all  his  might  1    It  it  too  late. 
There  is  a  work  to  be  this  eve  begun 
When  rings  the  Vesper-bell ;  and,  long  before 
To>m<»Tow'ssun  hathreach'd  fth'  noonday  heaven 
Ha  throne  of  burning  glory,  every  soimd 
Of  the  Provencal  tongue  within  our  walls, 
As  by  one  thunderstroke — (you  are  pale,  my  son) — 
Shall  be  for  ever  silenced  I 

Bam,  What !  such  sounds 
As  Uter  on  the  lip  of  in£Etncy, 
h  iia  imperfect  utterance  ?  or  are  breathed 
^  the  fond  mother  as  she  lulls  her  babe  1 
Or  m  sweet  hymns,  upon  the  twilight  air 
^m'd  by  the  timid  maid  1    Must  all  alike 
BeitflTd  in  death)  and  wouldst  thou  teU  my  heart 
There  is  no  crime  in  thit  t 

^.  Sinoe  thou  dost  feel 
^vh  horror  of  our  purpose,  in  thy  power 
Aie  means  thai  might  avert  it 

Bttim,  9peak  1  oh  speak  I 

iVoi  How  would  those  rescued  thousands  bless 
thy  name 
S^MQldst  thou  betray  us  1 

Mn^  Father  1  I  can  bear — 
hi  proudly  woo— the  keenest  questioning 
Of  thy  soul-gifted  eye,  which  almost  seems 


To  daim  a  part  of  heaven's  dread  royalty, 
— ^The  power  that  searches  thought 

Pro.  (after  a  jpoicM.)  Thou  hast  a  brow 
Clear  as  the  day — and  yet  I  doubt  thee,  Raimond  i 
Whether  it  be  that  I  have  leam'd  distrust 
From  a  long  look  through  man's  deep-folded  heart; 
Whether  my  paths  have  been  so  seldom  cross'd 
By  honour  and  fidr  mercy,  that  they  seem 
But  beautiful  deceptionsi,  meeting  thus 
My  unaccustom'd  gaze :  howe'er  it  be — 
I  doubt  thee  1    See  thou  waver  not — ^take  heed. 
Time  lifts  the  veil  from  all  things!  [£r»<PROCiDA. 

Bjoim.  And  'tis  thus 
Touth  &des  from  off  our  spirit ;  and  the  robes 
Of  beauty  and  of  majesty,  wherewith 
We  clothed  our  idols,  drop  I    Oh,  bitter  day  1 
When,  at  the  crushing  of  our  glorious  world. 
We  start,  and  find  men  thus  !    Tet  be  it  so  I 
Is  not  my  soul  still  powerful  in  iindf 
To  realise  its  dreams  ^    Ay,  shrinking  not 
From  the  pure  eye  of  heaven,  my  brow  may  well 
Undaunted  meet  my  father's.    But,  away  I     [yet 
Thovk  shalt  be  saved,  sweet  Constance  1 — ^Love  is 
Mightier  than  vengeance.  \Ex^  Raimond. 


Scene  YHj—QardeM  of  a  PaJUux. 
Constance  o^one. 

Con.   There  was  a  time  when  my  thoughts 
wander'd  not 
Beyond  these  fidry  scenes  \ — ^when  but  to  catch 
The  languid  fragrance  of  the  southern  breeze 
From  the  rich  flowering  citronsi,  or  to  rest. 
Dreaming  of  some  wild  legend,  in  the  shade 
Of  the  dark  laurel  foliage,  was  enough 
Of  happiness.    How  have  these  calm  delights 
Fled  from  before  one  passion,  as  the  dews. 
The  delicate  gems  of  morning,  are  exhaled 
By  the  great  sun  I  [Raimond  enUra. 

Raimond  1  oh !  now  thou'rt  come — 
I  read  it  in  thy  look — to  say  farewell 
For  the  last  time — ^the  last ! 

Bjoxm,  No,  best  beloved  I 
I  come  to  tell  thee  there  is  now  no  power 
To  part  us  but  in  death. 

Cofk  I  have  dreamt  of  joy, 
But  never  aught  like  this.    Speak  yet  again  ! 
Say  we  shall  part  no  more  t 

JRaim.  No  more — if  love 
Can  strive  with  darker  spirits ;  and  he  is  strong 
In  his  immortal  nature  !    All  is  changed 
Since  last  we  met    My  fiither — ^keep  the  tale 
Secret  from  all,  and  most  of  all,  my  Constance, 
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From  Eribeit — mj  fikther  is  retoni'd : 
I  leave  thee  not. 

Con,  Thy  &ther  1  blessM  sound  1 
Qood  angela  be  hk  guard  1    Oh  I  if  he  knew 
How  mj  soul  dings  to  thine,  he  oould  not  hate 
Even  a  Provengal  maid  1    Thy  fiither  1 — now 
Thy  soul  will  be  at  peace,  and  I  shall  see 
The  sunny  happiness  of  earlier  days 
Look  from  thy  brow  once  more  1    But  how  is  this  1 
Thine  eye  reflects  not  the  glad  soul  of  mine ; 
And  in  thy  look  is  that  which  ill  befits 
A  tale  of  joy. 

Saim.  A  dream  is  on  my  souL  [ing 

I  see  a  slumberer,  crown'd  with  flowersiy  and  smil> 
As  in  delighted  visions^  on  the  brink 
Of  a  dread  chasm ;  and  this  strange  fantasy 
Hath  cast  so  deep  a  shadow  o'er  my  thoughts, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad. 

Con,  Why,  let  me  sing 
One  of  the  sweet  wild  strains  you  love  so  well. 
And  this  will  banish  it. 

Jtaim,  It  may  not  be. 
0  gentle  Constance  1  go  not  forth  to-day : 
Such  dreams  are  ominous. 

Con,  Have  you  then  foi^ot 
My  brother^s  nuptial  feast  1    I  must  be  one 
Of  the  gay  train  attending  to  the  shrine 
His  stately  bride.  In  sooth,  my  step  of  joy  [lovel 
Will  print  earth  lightly  now.    What  fear'st  thou. 
Look  all  around  I  the  blue  transparent  skies, 
And  sunbeams  pouring  a  more  buoyant  life 
Through-each  glad  thrilling  vein,  will  brightly  chase 
All  thought  of  eviL    Why,  the  very  air    [realms 
Breathes  of  ddight  1    Through  all  its  glowing 
Doth  music  blend  with  fragrance ;  and  e*en  here 
The  city's  voice  of  jubilee  is  heard, 
mi  each  light  leaf  seems  trembling  unto  soimds 
Of  human  joy  1 

Raim,  There  lie  &r  deeper  things — 
Things  that  may  darken  thought  for  life,  beneath 
That  city's  festive  semblance.    I  have  pass'd 
Through  the  glad  multitudes,  and  I  have  mark'd 
A  stem  intelligence  in  meeting  eyes. 
Which  deem'd  their  flash  unaotieed,  and  a  quick, 
Suspicious  vigilance,  too  intent  to  clothe 
Its  mien  with  carelessness ;  and  now  and  then, 
A  hurrying  start,  a  whisper,  or  a  hand 
Pointing  by  stealth  to  some  one,  singled  out 
Amidst  the  reckless  throng.    O'er  all  is  spread 
A  mantling  flush  of  revelry,  which  may  lude 
Much  from  unpractised  eyes ;  but  lighter  signs 
Have  been  prophetic  oft. 

Con,  I  tremble  I — ^Raimond  1 
What  may  these  things  portend  t 


JtcUm.  It  was  a  day 
OffiBstivallikethis;  the  city  sent 
Up  through  her  sunny  firmament  a  voice 
Joyous  as  now ;  when,  scarcely  heralded 
By  one  deep  moan,forth  from  his  cavernous  depths 
The  earthquake  burst ;  and  the  wide  splendid  scene 
Became  one  chaos  of  all  fearful  things, 
Till  the  brain  whirVd,  partaking  the  ta^L  motion 
Of  rocking  palaces. 

Con,  And  then  didst  thon. 
My  noble  Raimond  1  throu^  the  dreadful  paths 
Laid  open  by  destruction,  past  the  chasms,  [given 
Whoee  fi&thomless  defts,  a  moment's  work,  had 
One  burial  unto  thousand^  rush  to  save 
Thy  trembling  Constance  1  she  who  lives  to  Ueas 
Thy  generous  love,  that  still  the  breath  of  heaven 
Wafts  gladness  to  her  soul  1 

Jtaim.  Heaven  ! — ^heaven  is  just  t 
And  being  so,  must  guard  thee,  sweet  one  1  stilL 
Trust  none  beside.    Oh  1  the  omnipotent  skies 
Make  their  wrath  manifest,  but  insidious  man 
Doth  compass  those  he  hates  with  Becxet  snares, 
Wherein  lies  fate.    Know,  danger  walks  abroad, 
Mask'd  as  a  reveller.    Constance !  oh,  by  all 
Our  tried  affection,  all  the  vows  which  bind 
Our  hearts  together,  meet  me  in  these  bowen^ 
Here,  I  a4jure  thee,  meet  me,  when  the  bell 
Doth  sound  for  vesper  prayer  t 

Con,  And  knoVst  thou  not 
Twill  be  the  bridal  hourl 

Jtaim.  It  will  not,  love ! 
That  hour  will  bring  no  bridal  I    Kaoc^t  of  this 
To  human  ear ;  but  speed  thou  hither — ^fly, 
WheneveningbringsthatsignaL    Doetthoaheedl 
This  is  no  meeting  by  a  lover  sought 
To  breathe  fond  tales,  and  make  the  twili^^  groves 
And  stars  attest  his  vows;  deem  thou  not  so^ 
Therefore  denying  it !    I  tell  thee,  Constance ! 
If  thou  wouldst  save  me  from  such  fierce  despair 
As  falls  on  man,  beholding  all  he  loves 
Perish  before  him,  while  his  strength  can  but 
Strive  with  his  agony — ^thoalt  meet  me  then. 
Look  on  me,  love ! — ^I  am  not  oft  ao  moved — 
Thoult  meet  mel 

Con,  Oh  I  what  mean  thy  wordsl    If  then 
My  steps  are  fr«e, — ^I  wilL    Be  tboa  bat  calm. 

Saim,  Be  calm  I — ^thereisacoldand  sullen  oalm, 
And,  were  my  wild  fears  made  realities^ 
It  might  be  mine;  but»  in  this  dread  suspense — 
This  conflict  of  all  terrible  fimtasiea^ 
There  is  no  calm.    Yet  fear  thou  not»  dear  love ! 
I  will  watch  o'er  thee  stilL    And  now,  fiunewell 
Until  that  hour ! 

Con,  My  Raimond,  &re  thee  welL         [Eseemt. 
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Sours  lV,So<m  in  the  OUadd  of  Palermo. 
Albdti,  Ds  Covcl 

Jk  Qm.  Saidflt  tlum  this  nightl 

Alb.  This  Tezy  night— «nd  lo  1 
7m  now  the  son  declines. 

Jk  CbM.  What  1  axe  they  arm'dl 

Alb.  All  arm'd,  and  strong  in  Tengeanoe  and 
despair. 

Jk-OotL  Doubtful  and  strange  the  tale  1    Why 
was  not  this  rereal'd  before  t 

Alb.  Histmst  me  not»  my  lord  1 
[W  stem  and  jealous  Prodda  hath  kept 
)*flr  tn  my  steps  (as  though  he  did  suspect 
Hm  poiposes^  which  oft  his  eye  hath  sought 
To  read  in  mine)  a  watch  so  Tigilant 
[  knew  not  how  to  warn  thee,  though  for  this 
ilone  I  mingled  with  his  bands — to  learn 
rbdr  projects  and  their  strength.   Thou  know'st 

myiUth 
To  Axgoa's  house  full  welL 

Ik  Com.  How  may  we  now 
inrt  the  gathering  storm  1    The  viceroy  holds 
Si  bridal  feast»  and  all  is  revelry. 
TwM  a  trae-boding  heaviness  of  heart 
IHudi  kept  me  from  these  nuptials. 

Alb.  Thou  thyself 

Iby'tt  yet  escape,  and  haply  of  thy  bands 
^acoe  a  part,  ere  long  to  wreak  fiill  vengeance 
Jpoa  these  rebels.    Tia  too  late  to  dream 
)f  living  Eribert    E'en  shouldst  thou  rush 
^efixe  him  with  the  tidings,  in  his  pride 
bd  confidence  of  soul,  he  would  but  laugh 
r^  tale  to  scorn. 

Ik  Oom.  He  must  not  die  imwam'd, 
RiOQg^  it  be  all  in  vain.    But  thou,  Alberti, 
^oin  thy  comrades,  lest  thine  absence  wake 
3apkion  in  their  hearts.    Thou  hast  done  well, 
^  ihalt  not  pass  unguerdon'd,  should  I  live 
Huoog^  the  deep  horrors  of  th*  approaching 
ni^^t. 

Alb.  Noble  De  Coud,  trust  me  stilL    Ai\jou 
Conanands  no  heart  more  fiiithful  than  Alberti's. 

[ExU  Albebtl 

Ik  Cfm.  The  grovelling  slave  ! — ^And  yet  he 
Mpcke  too  true ! 
^or  Eribert,  in  blind  elated  joy, 
^  scorn  the  warning  voice.    The  day  wanes 

&st» 
And  throu^  the  dty,  recklessly  dispersed, 
(JDvm*d  and  unprepared,  my  soldiers  revel. 
E'en  on  the  brink  of  hie.    I  must  away. 

[ExU  Db  Coucl 


Scene  V. — A  Banqueting  Hall — Provencal  NohUi 

auemhled. 

let  Noble.  Joy  bo  to  this  fiur  meeting  1    Who 
hath  seen 
The  viceroy's  bride  1 

2d  Noble.  I  saw  her  as  she  pass'd 
The  gazing  throngs  assembled  in  the  dty. 
*TiB  said  she  hath  not  left  for  years,  till  now. 
Her  castle's  wood-girt  solitude.    Twill  gall 
These  proud  Sidlians  that  her  wide  domains 
Should  be  the  oonqueror^s  guerdon. 

M  Noble.  Twas  their  boast 
With  what  fond  fiuth  she  worshipp'd  still  the  name 
Of  the  boy  Ck>nradin.    How  wiU  the  slaves 
Brook  this  new  triumph  of  their  lords  t 

2d  Noble.  In  sooth. 
It  stings  them  to  the  quick.    In  the  full  streets 
They  mix  with  our  Provengals,  and  assume 
A  guise  of  mirth,  but  it  sits  hardly  on  thenL 
"Twere  worth  a  thousand  festivals  to  see 
With  what  a  bitter  and  uxmatural  effort 
They  strive  to  smile  I 

let  Noble.  Is  this  Yittoria  &ir1 

2d  Noble.  Of  a  most  noble  mien ;  but  yet  her 
beauty 
Is  wild  and  awfiil,  and  her  large  dark  eye. 
In  its  unsettled  glances,  hath  strange  power. 
From  which  thoult  shrink  as  I  did. 

let  Noble.  Hush  I  they  come. 

Enter  Eribert,  Yittoria,  Ck)iraTAKOB,  and  othere. 

Eri.  Welcome,  my  noble  friends  1 — there  must 
not  lower 
One  douded  brow  to-day  in  Sicily  ! 
— Behold  my  bride  I 

Noblet.  Receive  our  homage,  lady  I 

Vit.  I  bid  all  welcome.    ICay  the  feast  we  offer 
Prove  worthy  of  such  guests  ! 

Eru  Look  on  her,  friends  I 
And  say  if  that  migestic  brow  is  not 
Meet  for  a  diadem  1 

Vit  'Tis  well,  my  lord  ! 
When  memoiys  pictures  tsAe — ^'tis  kindly  done 
To  brighten  their  dimm'd  hues  1 

let  Noble  (aparL)  Mark'd  you  her  glance  1 

2d  Noble  (apart.)  What  eloquent  scorn  was  there  1 
Yet  he,  th'  elate 
Of  heart,  pereeives  it  not. 

Eri.  Now  to  the  feast ! 
Constance,  you  look  not  joyous.    I  have  said 
That  all  should  smile  to-day. 

Con.  Forgive  me,  brother; 
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Haste,  follow  me !    Suspicion  with  thy  name 
Joins  that  word — TrcUtor  I 

Jtcdm.  Traitor  I— Guido  1 

OfU.  Tee! 
Hast  thou  not  heard  that,  with  his  men-at^ums. 
After  vain  conflict  with  a  people's  wrath, 
De  Couci  hath  escaped  1    And  there  are  those 
Who  murmur  that  from  thee  the  warning  came 
Which  saved  himfrom  our  vengeance.  But  e'enjet^ 
In  the  red  current  of  Provengal  blood. 
That  doubt  may  be  effaced.   Draw  thygood  sword. 
And  follow  me  1 

Jtatm,  And  thou  couldst  doubt  me,  Quido  1 
'Tis  come  to  this  ! — ^Away  1  mistnist  me  stilL 
I  will  not  stain  my  sword  with  deeds  like  thine. 
Thou  knowst  me  not  1 

Out,  Raimond  di  Prodda  ! — 
If  thou  art  he  whom  once  I  deem'd  so  noble — 
Call  me  thy  friend  no  more  I  [Exit  Guido. 

Itaitn,  {cfier  a  poiuae.)  Rise,  dearest,  rise  I 
Thy  duty's  task  hath  nobly  been  frilfill'd. 
E'en  in  the  face  of  death ;  but  all  is  o'er, 
And  this  is  now  no  place  where  nature's  tears 
In  quiet  sanctity  may  freely  flow. 
— Hark !  the  'vnld  sounds  that  wait  on  fearful  deeds 
Are  swelling  on  the  winds,  as  the  deep  roar 
Of  fitst>advancing  billows ;  and  for  thee 
I  shame  not  thus  to  tremble. — Speed  t  oh,  speed ! 

Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

ScENB  L — A  Street  in  Palermo, 

Procida  enten. 

Pro.  How  strange  and  deep  a  stillness  loads  the 

air, 
As  with  the  power  of  midnight  t    Ay,  where  death 
Hath  pass'd,  there  should  be  silence.    Butthishush 
Of  nature's  heart,  this  breathleesness  of  all  things, 
Doth  press  on  thought  too  heavily,  and  the  sky. 
With  its  dark  robe  of  puiple  thunder-clouds, 
Brooding  in  sullen  masses  o'er  my  spirit, 
Weighs  like  an  omen  I    Wherefore  should  this  bel 
Is  not  our  task  achieved — ^the  mighty  work 
Of  our  deliverance  1    Tee ;  I  should  be  joyous : 
But  this  our  feeble  nature,  with  its  quick 
Instinctive  superstitions,  wiU  drag  down 
Th'  ascending  souL    And  I  have  fearful  bodings 
That  treachery  lurks  amongst  us. — Raimond  ! 

Raimond  1 
Oh,  guilt  ne'er  made  a  mien  like  his  its  garb  ! 
It  cannot  be  I 


MoNTALBA,  Quido,  and  other 

Pro.  Welcome  1  we  meet  in  joy  1 
Now  may  we  bear  ourselves  erects  resomtng 
The  kingly  port  of  freemen  I    Who  shall  dan^ 
After  this  proof  of  slavery's  dzeod  recoLl, 
To  weave  us  chains  again)    Ye  have  done  well 

Mon.  We  have  donewelL  There  needs  no  dicnJ 
song, 
No  shouting  multitudes,  to  blaaon  forth 
Our  stem  exploits.    The  eilenee  of  our  foes 
Doth  vouch  enough,  and  they  are  laid  to  vest» 
Deep  as  the  sWord  coxdd  make  it.    Yet  our  task 
Is  still  but  half  achieved,  since  with  his  bands 
De  Couci  hath  escaped,  and  doubtless  leads 
Their  footsteps  to  Mee8ina»  where  our  foes 
Will  gather  all  their  strength.  Determined  hearts 
And  deeds  to  startle  earth,  are  yet  rsquxrsd 
To  make  the  mighty  sacrifice  complete. — 
Where  is  thy  son  1 

Pro.  I  know  not.    Once  last  nig^t 
He  cross'd  my  path,  and  with  one  stroke  beat  down 
A  sword  just  raised  to  smite  me,  and  restotred 
My  own,  which  in  that  deadly  strife  bad  been 
Wrench'd  from  my  grasp;  but  when  I  would  have 

press'dhim 
To  my  exulting  bosom,  he  drew  back, 
And  with  a  sad,  and  yet  a  soomfbl  smile^ 
Full  of  strange  meaning,  left  me.    Since  that  hour 
I  have  not  seen  him.    Wherefore  didst  thou  ask  t 

Mon.  It  matters  not.    We  have  deep  things  to 
speak  ofl 
Enow'st  thou  that  we  have  traitors  in  oar  ooundbl 

Pro.  1  know  some  voice  in  secret  must  have 
wam'd 
De  Coud,  or  his  scattered  bands  had  ne'er 
So  soon  been  marshaU'd,  and  in  dose  toj 
Led  hence  as  from  the  field.    Hast  thou  heard 

aught 
That  may  develop  thisi 

Moil  The  guards  we  set 
To  watch  the  dty  gates,  have  seised,  this  mom. 
One  whose  quick  fearful  g^ce,  and  hurried  step, 
Betray'd  his  guilty  puxpose.    Mark  t  he  bore 
(Amidst  the  tumult,  deeming  that  his  flight 
Might  all  unnoticed  pass)  these  scrolls  to  him— 
The  fugitive  ProvengaL    Read  and  judge  I 

Pro.  Where  is  this  messenger) 

Mon.  Where  ehould  he  he  \ — 
They  dew  him  in  their  wrath. 

Pro.  Unwisely  done  1 
Qive  me  the  scrolls.  [He  readi. 

Now,  if  there  be  muh  things 
As  may  to  death  add  sharpness,  yet  delay 
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TIm  ptng  ivliich  giTOS  release;  if  there  be  power 
In  ezecratioii,  to  call  down  the  fires 
Of  jon  «yenging  heayen,  whose  rapid  shafts 
Bui  for  audi  guilt  were  aimless;  be  they  heap'd 
TJpon  the  tndtor^a  head  1 — Scorn  make  his  name 
Her  mark  for  erer  1 

Motu  In  oar  passionate  blindness^ 
"We  aend  forth  corse^  whose  deep  stings  recoil 
Oft  on  ourselYeB. 

Pro,  Whate'erfiite  hath  of  rain 
lUl  on  hia  house  I    What !  to  resign  again 
TWi  fineedom  for  whose  sake  our  souls  have  now 
Kognin'd  themselTes  in  blood  1    Why,  who  is  he 
TWi  hath  devised  this  treacheiyl    To  the  scroll 
Why  fiz'd  he  not  his  name,  so  stamping  it 
"V^th  an  immortal  infeuny,  whoee  brand       [vile  ] 
Mi^t  warn  men  from  him  1    Who  should  be  so 
Albert!  I — ^In  his  eye  is  that  which  ever         [race 
Shrinks  firom  encountering  mine  I — ^But  no  1  his 
Is  of  our  noblest    Oh  !  he  could  not  shame 
Thai  high  descent  t    Urbiao  l—Gonti  ?— No  ! 
Thsy  are  too  deeply  pledged.    There's  one  name 

more  I 
—I  cannot  utter  it  1    Now  shall  I  read 
Eidi  fooe  with  cold  suspicion,  which  doth  blot 
IVom  man's  high  mien  its  native  royalty. 
And  seal  his  noble  forehead  with  the  impress 
Of  ifai  own  vile  imaginings  1    Speak  your  thoughts, 
Montalba  1  Quido  1 — ^Who  should  this  man  be  1 
Mom^  Why,  what  Sicilian  youth  unsheathed  last 
ni^t 
His  sword  to  aid  our  foes,  and  tum'd  its  edge 
Agunst  his  countiy's  chiefis  1 — He  that  did  this, 
Ibj  well  be  deem'd  for  guiltier  treason  ripe. 
Pro.  And  who  is  he  1 
Mom^  Nay,  ask  thy  son. 
Pro.  Hy  son  1 
What  should  he  know  of  such  a  recreant  heart  1 
Speak,  Quido  !  thou'rt  his  friend  1 

OuL  I  would  not  wear 
The  brand  of  such  a  name  f 

Pro.  How  1  what  means  this  ? 
A  flash  of  light  breaks  in  upon  my  soul  1 
Ii  it  to  blast  me  1    Yet  the  fearful  doubt     [fore, 
Htth  crept  in  darkness  through  my  thoughts  be- 
Aad  been  flung  from  them.    Silence  ! — Speak  not 

yetl 
I  would  be  calm  and  meet  the  thunder-burst 
With  a  strong  heart  [A  pause. 

Now,  what  have  I  to  hear  1 
Tourtidingst 

Qmi  Briefly,  'twas  your  son  did  thus  I 
He  hath  diagiaced  your  name. 
Pro.  My  son  did  thus  1 


Are  thy  words  oracles,  that  I  should  search 
Their  hidden  meaning  out  1     What  did  my  son  1 
I  have  foigot  the  tale.    Repeat  it,  quick  1       [we 

QwL  Twill  burst  upon  thee  all  too  soon.  While 
Were  busy  at  the  daric  and  solenm  rites 
Of  retribution ;  while  we  bathed  the  earth 
In  red  libations,  which  wiU  consecrate 
The  soil  they  mingled  with  to  freedom's  step 
Through  the  long  march  of  ages :  'twas  his  task 
To  shield  from  danger  a  Provencal  maid. 
Sister  of  him  whose  cold  oppression  stung 
Our  hearts  to  madness. 

Mwu  What  1  should  she  be  spared 
To  keep  that  name  from  perishing  on  earth  1 
— I  cross'd  them  in  their  path,  and  raised  my 

sword 
To  smite  her  in  her  champion's  arms.   We  fou^t 
The  boy  disarm'd  me  t    And  I  live  to  tell 
My  shame,  and  wreak  my  vengeance  1 

Qui,  Who  but  he 
Could  warn  De  Couci,  or  devise  the  guilt 
These  scrolls  reveal  1    Hath  not  the  traitor  still 
Sought,  with  his  fiur  and  specious  eloquence. 
To  win  us  from  our  purpose]    All  thiogs  seem 
Leagued  to  unmask  him. 

Men,  Know  you  not  there  came. 
E'en  in  the  banquet's  hour,  from  this  De  Couci, 
One,  bearing  unto  Eribert  the  tidings 
Of  all  our  puxposed  deeds  1    And  have  we  not 
Proof,  as  the  noon-day  dear,  that  Raimond  loves 
The  sister  of  that  tyrant  1 

Pro.  There  was  one 
Who  moum'd  for  being  childless  I    Let  him  now 
Feast  o'er  his  children's  graves,  and  I  will  join 
The  revelry  I 

Mon.  (apart)    Tou  shall  be  childless  too  1 

Pro.  Was't  you,  Montalba ! — Now  rejoice,  I  say! 
There  is  no  name  so  near  you  that  its  stains 
Should  call  the  fevor'd  and  indignant  blood 
To  your  dark  cheek  1    But  I  will  dash  to  earth 
The  weight  that  presses  on  my  heart,  and  then 
Be  glad  as  thou  art. 

Mon.  What  means  this,  my  lord  1 
Who  hath  seen  gladness  on  Montalba's  mien  1 

Pro.  Why,  should  not  all  be  glad  who  have  no 
sone 
To  tarnish  their  bright  name  1 

Mon.  I  am  not  used 
To  bear  with  mockery. 

Pro.  Friend  1    By  yon  high  heaven, 
I  mock  thee  not !    'Tis  a  proud  &te  to  live 
Alone  and  unallied.    Why,  what's  alone  f 
A  word  whose  sense  is— /ree  /—Ay,  free  from  all 
The  venom'd  stings  implanted  in  the  heart 
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By  those  it  loves.    Oh  1  1  could  laugh  to  think 
0*  th'  joy  that  riots  in  baronial  halls. 
When  the  word  comes — "K  son  is  bom  1 " — ^A  »onJ 
They  should  say  thus — **  He  that  shall  knit  your 

brow 
To  furrows,  not  of  years — and  bid  your  eye 
Quail  its  proud  glance  to  tell  the  earth  its  shame, 
Is  bom,  and  so  rejoice  1"    Tkm  might  we  feast, 
And  know  the  cause  1    Were  it  not  excellent  1 

Mon,  This  is  all  idle.     There  are  deeds  to  do : 
Arouse  thee,  Prodda  1 

Pro,  Why,  am  I  not 
Calm  as  immortal  justice  1    She  can  strike. 
And  yet  be  passionless — and  thus  will  I. 
I  know  thy  meaning.    Deeds  to  do  ! — 'tis  weE 
They  shall  be  done  ere  thought  on.    Qo  ye  forth : 
There  is  a  youth  who  calls  himself  my  son. 
His  name  is  Raimond— in  his  eye  is  light 
That  shows  like  truth — ^but  be  not  ye  deceived ! 
Bear  him  in  chains  before  us.    We-  will  sit 
To-day  in  judgment,  and  the  skies  shall  see 
The  strength  which  girds  our  nature.  Will  not  this 
Be  glorious,  brave  Montalbat    Linger  not, 
Te  tardy  messengers  1  for  there  are  things 
Which  ask  the  speed  of  storms. 

[Exeunt  Gumo  and  othert. 
Is  not  this  well  1 

Mon.  Tis  noble.    Keep  thy  spirit  to  this  proud 
height — 
{Atidc)  And  then  be  desolate  like  me  t    My  woes 
Will  at  the  thought  grow  light. 

Pro.  What  now  remains 
To  be  prepared  ]    There  should  be  solemn  pomp 
To  grace  a  day  like  this.    Ay,  breaking  hearts 
Require  a  drapery  to  conceal  their  throbs 
From  cold  inquiring  eyes ;  and  it  must  be 
Ample  and  rich,  that  so  their  gaze  may  not 
Explore  what  lies  beneath.  [Exit  Prooeda. 

Mon,  Now  this  is  well  t 
— ^I  hate  this  Prodda ;  for  he  hath  won 
In  all  our  coxmcils  that  ascendency  [been 

And  mastery  o'er  bold  hearts,  which  should  have 
Mine  by  a  thousand  claims.  Had  he  the  strength 
Of  wrongs  like  mine?    No  1  for  that  name — ^his 

country — 
ffe  strikes ;  my  vengeance  hath  a  deeper  foxmt : 
But  there's  dark  joy  in  this! — ^And  &te  hath  barr'd 
My  soul  from  every  other.  [Exit  Montalba. 

Scene  II. — A  Hermitage  turrownded  hy  the  Ruine 
of  an  Ancient  Temple, 

Ck)iraTAKCE,  Akselmo. 

O^n.  Tisstrangehecomesnot  I  Isnotthisthestill 


And  sultry  hour  of  noon  1    He  should  have  beei 
Here  by  the  daybreak.    Was  there  not  a  voioe  I 
—"No  1  'tis  the  shriU  cicada,  with  glad  life 
Peopling  these  marble  ruins,  as  it  qK>rtB 
Amidst  them  in  the  sun."    Haik  I  yet  again  t 
No  I  no  I    Forgive  me,  fiither  1  that  I  bring 
Earth's  restless  griefr  and  passions,  to  distoxb 
The  stillness  of  thy  holy  solitude : 
My  heart  is  full  of  care. 

Ana,  There  is  no  place 
So  hallow'd  as  to  be  imvisited 
By  mortal  cares.    Nay,  whither  should  we  go 
With  our  deep  griefr  and  passions^  bat  to  scenes 
Lonely  and  still,  where  He  that  made  oior  hearts 
Will  speak  to  them  inwhiapeni    Ihaveknowi 
Affliction  too,  my  daughter. 

Con,  Haikl  his  step  1 
I  know  it  well — ^he  comes — myRaamond,  welcome 

YiTTOBiA  entert,  Constakob  thrinJa  bads  on 
perceiving  her. 

Oh,  heaven  1  that  aspect  tella  a  fearM  tala. 

Vit,  {not  obierving  her,)  There  is  a  doad  oj 
horror  on  my  soul ; 
And  on  thy  words,  Anselmo,  peace  doth  wait^ 
Even  as  an  echo,  following  the  sweet  dose 
Of  some  divine  and  solemn  hannony : 
Therefore  I  sought  thee  now.    Oh !  apeak  to  me 
Of  holy  things  and  names,  in  whose  deep  sound 
Is  power  to  bid  the  tempests  of  the  heart 
Sink,  like  a  storm  rebuked. 

Ana.  What  recent  grief 
Darkens  thy  spirit  thusi 

Vit,  I  said  not  grief. 
We  should  rejoice  to-day,  but  joy  is  not  [wreathi 
That  which  it  hath  been.    In  the  flowers  whid 
Its  mantling  cup,  there  is  a  scent  unknown. 
Fraught  with  a  strange  delirium.    All  things  noi 
Have  changed  their  nature :  still,  I  say,  vqjoice ! 
There  is  a  cause,  Anselmo  I    We  are  tree — 
Free  and  avenged  I    Yet  on  my  soul  there  hangi 
A  darkness,  heavy  as  the  oppressive  gloom 
Of  midnight  fantames.    Ay,  for  thia^  too>, 
There  is  a  cause. 

Ana,  How  say'st  thou,  we  are  freel — 
There  may  have  raged,  within  Pdermo's  walla, 
Some  brief  wild  tumult ;  but  too  well  I  know 
They  call  the  stranger  lord. 

ViL  Who  calls  the  dead 
Conqueror  or  lordl    Hush  I  breathe  it  not  aloud 
The  wild  winds  must  not  hear  it  I    Tet  again, 
I  tell  thee  we  are  free  1 

Ana.  Thine  eye  hath  lodk'd 
On  fearful  deeds,  for  still  their  diadows  hang 
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O'er  its  dazk  orbb    Speak  I  1  adjure  thee :  say. 
How  hath  this  work  been  wrought  t 

ViL  Peace  1  ask  me  not  t 
Why  shouldst  thou  hear  a  tale  to  send  thy  blood 
Back  on  its  fount)    We  cannot  wake  them  now ! 
The  storm  is  in  my  soul,  but  they  are  all 
At  rest  \ — Ay,  sweetly  may  the  slaughter*d  babe 
By  its  dead  mother  sleep;  and  warlike  men. 
Who  midst  the  slain  have  slumbered  oft  before, 
ifAing  their  shield  their  pillow,  may  repose 
WeD,  now  their  toils  are  done. — Is*t  not  enoughl 
Con,  Merciful  heaven  I  have  such  things  been? 
And  yet 
There  is  no  shade  come  o*er  the  laughing  sky  1 
— I  im  an  outcast  now. 

iML  O  Thou  whose  ways 
(Soods  mantle  fearfully  1  of  all  the  blind 
Bui  terrible  ministen  that  work  thy  wrath, 
Hov  much  is  vum  the  fiercest  1    Others  know 
Tbeir  limits — yeel   the  earthquakes,   and  the 

storms, 
And  the  Tolcanoes ! — he  alone  o'erleaps 
Hm  bounds  of  retribution  t    Couldst  thou  gaze, 
Vittoiia  1  with  thy  woman's  heart  and  eye, 
Onmdi  dread  scenes  immored? 

Tk.  Was  it  for  tne 
Tb itay  th*  avenging  swordi  No,  though  it  pierced 
XjTeiy  soul  1  Hark !  hark !  what  thrUling  shrieks 
Bing  through  the  air  around  me  I  Canst  thou  not 
Bid  them  be  hush*d1  Oh  I — look  not  on  me  thus ! 
AnM.  Lady  1  thy  thoughts  lend  sternness  to  the 
looks 
Which  are  but  sad  1  Have  all  then  perish'dl  oZZ  7 
Wh  there  no  men^  I 

yu.  Mercy !  it  hath  been 
A  irord  forindden  as  th'  tmhallow'd  names 
Of  e?il  powers;    Tet  one  there  was  who  dared 
To  own  the  guilt  of  pity,  and  to  aid 
1U  victims  1 — but  in  vain.    Of  him  no  more  ! 
He  is  a  tndtor,  and  a  traitor^s  death 
Win  be  his  meed.  [his  name  ! 

OotL  {eommg  forward,)  Oh,  heaven  I — his  name, 
hit— it  cannot  be  t 

yft  (ftartmg.)  Then  here,  pale  girl  I      ['scaped 
I  dtem'd  thee  with  the  dead  I    How  hast  thou 
^  nare  I    Who  saved  thee,  last  of  all  thy  race ! 
Wh  it  not  he  of  whom  I  spake  e'en  now, 
Bifmond  di  Proddat 
OviL  It  is  enough: 
Koir  the  storm  breaks  upon  me,  and  I  sink. 
Kiathetoodiel 

Fie.  Is  it  e'en  sol    Why  then, 
lire  on — thou  hast  the  arrow  at  thy  heart  t 
"Pfac  not  on  me  thy  sad  reproachful  eyes — " 


I  mean  not  to  betray  thee.    Thou  may'st  live  ! 
Why  should  Death  bring  thee  his  oblivious  balms  1 
He  visits  but  the  happy.    Didst  thou  ask 
If  Raimond  too  must  diet    It  is  as  sure 
As  that  his  blood  is  on  thy  head,  for  thou 
Didst  win  him  to  this  treason. 

Con.  When  did  men 
Call  m^rcy  treoMoni    Take  my  life,  but  save 
My  noble  Raimond  1 

VU,  Maiden  1  he  must  die. 
E'en  now  the  youth  before  his  judges  stands ; 
And  they  are  men  who,  to  the  voice  of  prayer. 
Are  as  the  rock  is  to  the  murmur'd  sigh 
Of  summer-waves  1 — ay,  though  a  £Ekther  sit 
On  their  tribunal    Bend  thou  not  to  me. 
What  wouldst  thou  1 

Con.  Mercy  I — Oh  I  wert  thou  to  plead 
But  with  a  look,  e'en  yet  he  might  be  saved  I 
If  thou  hast  ever  loved 

Vit.  If  I  have  loved  1 
It  is  that  love  forbids  me  to  relent. 
I  am  what  it  hath  made  me.    O'er  my  soul 
Lightning  hath  pass'd  and  sear'd  it.   Could  I  weep 
I  then  might  pity — but  it  will  not  be. 

Con.  Oh,  thou  wilt  yet  relent  t  for  woman's  heart 
Was  form'd  to  suffer  and  to  melt. 

VU.  Awayl 
Why  should  I  pity  thee  1    Thou  wilt  but  prove 
What  I  have  known  before — and  yet  I  live  ! 
Nature  is  strong;  and  it  may  all  be  borne — 
The  sick  impatient  yearning  of  the  heart 
For  that  which  i&  not;  and  the  weary  sense 
Of  the  dull  void,  wherewith  our  homes  have  been 
Circled  by  death ;  yes,  all  things  may  be  borne  I 
All,  save  remorse.    But  I  will  not  bow  down 
My  spirit  to  that  dark  power;  there  v>at  no  guilt ! — 
Anselmo  1  wherefore  didst  thou  talk  of  guilt  1 

Ant.  Ay,  thus  doth  sensitive  conscience  quicken 
thought, 
Lending  reproachful  voices  to  a  breeze. 
Keen  lightning  to  a  look. 

Vit,  Leave  me  in  peace  1 
Is't  not  enough  that  I  should  have  a  sense 
Of  things  thou  canst  not  see,  all  wild  and  dark. 
And  of  unearthly  whispers,  haunting  me 
With  dread  suggestions,  but  that  thy  cold  words, 
Old  man,  should  gall  me,  too?    Must  all  conspire 

Against  mol O  thou  beautiful  spirit  I  wont 

To  shine  upon  my  dreams  with  looks  of  love, 
Where  art  th(m  vanish'd !    Was  it  not  the  thought 
Of  thee  which  urged  me  to  the  fearful  task, 
And  wilt  thou  now  forsake  me?    I  must  seek 
The  shadowy  woods  again,  for  there,  perchance. 
Still  may  thy  voice  be  in  my  twilight-paths ; 
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— ^Here  I  but  meet  despair  I  [ExU  Yxttobia. 

Am,  (to  OoKsiANOB.)  Despair  not  t&OM, 
My  daughter  1  He  tbat  porifiea  the  heart 
With  grief  will  lend  it  strength.  [say 

Con,  (emieaivamrimgtorinuchene^.)  Did  she  not 
That  some  one  was  to  die) 

Ant,  I  tell  thee  not 
Thy  pangs  are  Tain — ^for  nature  will  have  way. 
Earth  must  have  tears:  yet  in  a  heart  like  thine. 
Faith  may  not  yield  its  place. 

Con,  Have  I  not  heard 
Some  fearful  talel — Who  said  that  there  should  rest 
Blood  on  my  soull    Whatbloodl    I  never  bore 
Hatred,  kind  fiither  1  unto  aught  that  breathes : 
Baimond  doth  know  it  welL    Baimond ! — ^High 

heaven  1 
It  bursts  upon  me  now  1    And  he  must  die  f 
For  my  sake— e*en  for  mine  I 

Ant.  Her  words  were  strange. 
And  her  proud  mind  seem'd  half  to  frenzy  wrought ; 
— ^Perchance  this  may  not  be. 

Con,  It  mutt  not  be. 
Why  do  I  linger  here  1  [She  ritet  to  depart. 

Ant,  Where  wouldst  thou  go  ? 

Con,  To  give  their  stem  and  unrelenting  hearts 
A  victim  in  his  stead. 

Ant.  Stay  I  wouldst  thou  rush 
On  certain  death  1 

Con.  I  may  not  falter  now. 
— ^Is  not  the  life  of  woman  all  boimd  up 
In  her  affections  1    What  hath  <Ae  to  do 
In  this  bleak  world  alone  1    It  may  be  well 
For  fnan  on  his  triumphal  course  to  move, 
Uncumber^d  by  soft  bonds;  but  loe  were  bom 
For  love  and  grie£ 

Ant.  Thou  fiur  and  gentle  thing, 
Unused  to  meet  a  glance  which  doth  not  speak 
Of  tenderness  or  homage  1  how  shouldst  thou 
Bear  the  hard  aspect  of  unpitying  men, 
Or  fiuse  the  King  of  Terrorsi 

Con,  There  is  strength 
Deep-bedded  in  our  hearts,  of  which  we  reck 
But  little,  till  the  shafts  of  heaven  have  pierced 
Its  fragile  dwelling.    Must  not  earth  be  rent 
Before  her  gems  are  found  1 — Oh  1  now  I  feel 
Worthy  the  generous  love  which  hath  not  shunn'd 
To  look  on  death  for  me  1    My  heart  hath  given 
Birth  to  as  deep  a  courage,  and  a  fiEuth 
As  high  in  its  devotion.  [ExU  ComrrANCX. 

Ant.  She  is  gone  1 
Is  it  to  perish  \ — Qod  of  mercy  I  lend 
Power  to  my  voice,  that  so  its  prayer  may  save 
This  pure  and  lofty  creature  1    I  will  follow — 
But  her  young  footstep  and  heroic  heart 


WiU  bear  her  to  destruction,  fkster  fhr 
Than  I  can  track  her  path.  [ExU 


SonrB  UL—Eaa  qfa  PuhUe  BuOdimg. 

PwoaiDA,  MoHTALBA,  QtTiDO,  and  otharg,  $taied  oi 

onaTribunaL 

Pro,  The  mom  lowei'd  darkly;  bat  the  son 
hath  now, 
With  fieroeandangiy  splendour,  throu^thadouds 
Burst  forth,  as  if  impatient  to  behold 
This  our  high  triumph. — ^Lead  the  prisoner  in. 

Baimond  it  brought  in,  fettered  and  gnarded. 

Why,  what  a  bright  and  feariess  brow  is  here ! 
— ^Is  this  man  guilty  1 — Look  on  him,  Montalba ! 

Mon.  Be  firm.    Should  justioe  fidter  at*  lookt 

Pro.  No,thousay'stweU.    Her^yesarefiDeted, 
Or  should  be  so.    Thou,  that  dost  call  thyself— 
But  no  1  I  wiU  not  breathe  a  traitor's  name — 
Speak  I  thou  art  arraigned  of  treason. 

Jiakn,  I  arraign 
Tou,  before  whom  I  stand,  of  darker  guilty 
In  the  bright  &ce  of  heaven;  and  your  own  hearts 
Qive  echo  to  the  charge.    Your  very  looks 
Have  ta'en  the  stamp  of  crime,  and  seem  to  shrink. 
With  a  perturb'd  and  haggard  wHdness^  back 
From  the  too-searching  light.    Why,  what  hath 

wrought 
This  change  on  noble  brows  1    There  is  a  vrace 
With  a  deep  answer,  rising  frt>m  the  blood 
Your  hands  have  coldly  shed !    Ye  are  of  those 
From  whom  just  men  recoil  with  curdling  rmDM, 
All  thrill'd  by  life*s  abhorrent  consdousness, 
And  sensitive  feeling  of  a  murderet^t  presenoa 
— Away  1  come  down  from  your  tribunal  seal^ 
Put  off  your  robes  of  state;,  and  let  your  mien 
Be  pale  and  humbled ;  for  ye  bear  about  you 
That  which  repugnant  earth  doth  sicken  at» 
More  than  the  pestilence.    That  I  should  live 
To  see  my  fEither  shrink  1 

Pro.  Montalba,  speak  1  [not 

There's  something  chokes  my  voice — but  fear  me 

Mon,  If  we  must  plead  to  vindicate  our  acti^ 
Be  it  when  thou  hast  made  thine  own  look  dear. 
Most  eloquent  youth  I    What  answer  canst  thou 

make 
To  this  our  charge  of  treasont 

Bairn.  I  wiU  plead 
Thai  cause  before  a  mightier  judgment-throne, 
Where  m^rcy  is  not  guilt.    But  here  I  fbd  / 

Too  buoyanUy  the  glory  and  the  joy 
Of  my  free  spirit's  whiteness ;  fbr  e'en  now 
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I  The  flmbodied  hideousneflB  of  crime  doth  seem 
I  Before  me  glaring  out    "Whj,  I  saw  thee, 
j   Tbj  foot  upon  an  aged  warrior^s  breast, 
TVunpIing  oat  nature's  last  convulsive  heavings. 
And  thoo,  lAy  sword — 0  valiant  chief  1 — is  yet 
Red  from  the  noble  stroke  which  pierced  at  once 
JL  mother  and  the  babe,  whose  little  life 
^Wis  from  her  boeom  drawn ! — ^Immortal  deeds 
War  bards  to  hymn  t 

{atide.)  I  look  upon  his  mien, 

Ganitbel    My  boyish  heart 
I>em'dhimsonobleonoe  I    Away,  weak  thoughts ! 
l^y  should  I  shrink,  as  if  the  guilt  were  mine, 
Vnm  his  proud  glance  1 

Pro,  Othou  dissembler !  thou, 
8o  ddird  to  clothe  with  virtue's  generous  flush 
ne  hoDow  cheek  of  cold  hypocrisy, 
Tlat^  with  thy  guilt  made  manifest,  I  can  scarce 
BsUsfe  thee  guilty  I — ^look  on  me,  and  say 
"Whose  was  the  secret  warning  voice,  that  saved 
De  Ooud  with  his  bands,  to  join  our  foes, 
And  foige  new  fetters  for  th' indignant  land  1 
Whose  was  Mil  treachery  1        [Showi  him  papert. 

Who  hath  promised  here 
(Belike  to  appease  the  mands  of  the  dead) 
At  midnight  to  unfold  Palermo's  gates. 
And  wdeome  in  the  foe?    Who  hath  done  this, 
Bui  tium-^  tyrant's  friend  1 

Smm.  Who  hath  done  this  1 
Piither  I — if  I  may  call  thee  by  that  name — 
liook,  with  thy  piercing  eye,  on  those  whose  smiles 
'Were  maaks  that  hid  their  daggers.    There,  per- 

chance, 
Bfijhirk  what  loves  not  light  too  strong.  For  me, 
I  know  but  this — ^there  needs  no  deep  research 
To  pcove  the  truth  that  murderers  may  be  traitors, 
Hrea  to  eadi  other. 

Pro,  {to  MosTALBA.)  His  unaltering  cheek 
Still  Tividly  doth  hold  its  natural  hue. 
And  his  eye  quails  not  1    Is  this  Innocence  1 

Mm.  No  I  'tiBth'unshrinkinghardihood  of  crime. 
— ^Thou  bear^st  a  gallant  mien.    But  whore  is  she 
Whom  thou  hast  bartered  &me  and  life  to  save, 
^Ufior  Proven^  maidi    What  I  know'st  thou 

not 
iWi  this  alone  were  gmlt,  to  death  allied  ? 
^ait  not  our  law  that  he  who  spared  a  foe 
(And  is  she  not  of  that  detested  race  1) 
^boold  thenceforth  be  amongst  us  cu  a  foe  1 
^Wbete  hast  thou  borne  her?  speak  ! 

JKstn.  That  Heaven,  whose  eye 
^um  up  thy  soul  with  its  fiu>searching  glance, 
Inrithher:  she  is  safe. 
Pro.  And  by  that  word 
I 


Thy  doom  isseai'd.    Oh,  God  1  that  I  had  died 
Before  this  bitter  hour,  in  the  full  strength 
And  gloiy  of  my  heart ! 

Ck)N8TAK0B  enien,  and  ruihet  to  Raihond. 

Con.  Oh  !  art  thou  found  I  [thee  f 

— ^But  yet,  to  find  thee  thus  I   Chains,  chains  for 
My  brave,  my  noble  love  !   Off  with  these  bonds; 
Let  him  be  free  as  air :  for  I  am  come 
To  be  your  victim  now. 

RtUm,  Death  has  no  pang 
More  keen  than  this.  Oh !  wherefore  art  thou  heret 
I  could  have  died  so  calmly,  deeming  thee 
Saved,  and  at  peace. 

Con.  At  peace  1 — And  thou  hast  thought 
Thus  poorly  of  my  love  I    But  woman's  breast 
Hath  strength  to  suffer  toa    Thy  fiither  sits 
On  this  tribunal ;  Raimond,  which  is  he  1    [heart 

Baim,  My  £Ekther  1  who  hath  lull'd  thy  gentle 
With  that  fidse  hope t    Beloved!  gase  around — 
See  if  thine  eye  can  trace  a  fiEither's  soul 
In  the  dark  looks  bent  on  us. 

[Ck>N8TAKCK,  after  eameetly  examining  the  coun- 
tenancet  of  the  Judges,  falU  at  the  feet  of 
Prooida. 

Con.  Thou  art  he! 
Nay,  turn  thou  not  away  !  for  I  beheld 
Thy  proud  lip  quiver,  and  a  watery  mist 
Pass  o'er  thy  troubled  eye ;  and  then  I  knew 
Thou  wert  his  father  !  Spore  him  1  take  my  life  I 
In  truth,  a  worthless  sacrifice  for  his. 
But  yet  mine  alL    Oh  I  A«  hath  BtUl  to  run 
A  long  bright  race  of  glory. 

RcUm.  Constance,  peace  1 
I  look  upon  thee,  and  my  failing  heart 
Is  OS  a  broken  reed. 

Con.  (still  addressing  Procida.)  Oh,  yet  relent  ! 
If  'twas  his  crime  to  rescue  wie — behold 
I  como  to  be  the  atonement  !    Let  him  live 
To  crown  thine  age  with  honour.     In  thy  heart 
There's  a  deep  conflict ;  but  great  Nature  pleads 
With  an  o'ermastering  voice,  and  thou  wilt  yield! 
— Thou  art  his  £Either  1 

Pro.  {after  a  pause.)  Maiden,  thou'rt  deceived  ! 
I  am  as  calm  as  that  dead  paiise  of  nature 
Ere  the  full  thunder  bursts.    A  judge  is  not 
Father  or  friend.    Who  calls  this  man  my  son  1 
— My   son  !    Ay  !     thus   his    mother   proudly 

smiled — 
But  she  was  noble  !    Traitors  stand  alone, 
Loosed  from  all  ties.    Why  should  I  trifle  thus  ? 
— Bear  her  away  ! 

Jtaim.  {starting forward.)  And  whither  1 
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if  oik  Unto  death.  [perish'dt 

Why  should  she  lire,  when  all  her  race  have 

Con.  (nnJnng  hUo  the  armi  qfKAJMOVJ}.) 
Baimond,  fiirewell  1    Oh  !  when  thy  star  hath 

riaen 
To  ita  blight  noon,  foTgeit  not,  beat  belored  I 
I  died  for  thee. 

Raim,  High  Heaven  1  thou  aee^at  these  things, 
And  yet  endureat  them !    Shalt  thou  die  for  me. 
Purest  and  loveUest  being  f— but  our  fate 
May  not  divide  us  long.    Her  cheek  la  oold — 
Her  deep  blue  eyes  are  dosed:  should  this  be 

death 
— ^If  thus,  there  yet  were  mercy  1    Father,  £sither ! 
Is  thy  heart  humani 

Pro,  Bear  her  henoe,  I  say! 
Why  must  my  soul  be  torn  ? 

AsBiLMO  eniert  holding  a  Cfruc{^. 

Am,  Now,  by  this  sign 
Of  heaven's  prevailing  love !  ye  shall  not  harm 
One  ringlet  of  her  head.    How  I  is  there  not 
Enough  of  blood  upon  your  burthen'd  souls  1 
Will  not  the  visions  of  your  midnight  couch 
Be  wild  and  dark  enough,  but  ye  must  heap 
Crime  upon  crime  1    Be  ye  content :  your  dreams, 
Tour  coxmdls,  and  your  banquetings,  wiU  yet 
Be  haimted  by  the  voice  which  doth.not  sleep, 
E'en  though  this  maid  be  spared  I     Constance, 

lookup  I 
Thou  shalt  not  die. 

RcUm,  Oh  !  death  e'en  now  hath  veil'd 
The  light  of  her  soft  beauty.    Wake  my  love ! 
Wake  at  my  voice  ! 

Pro,  Anselmo,  lead  her  hence. 
And  let  her  live,  but  never  meet  my  sight. 
— Begone  1  my  heart  will  burst 

JUUm.  One  last  embrace  f 
— ^Again  life's  rose  is  opening  on  her  cheek ; 
Tet  must  we  part    So  love  is  crush'd  on  earth  ! 
But  there  are  brighter  worlds  I^Fuewell,  £ELre- 
weUt 

[ffe  givet  her  to  the  can  qfAjssEiMO. 

Con.  {dotdy  recovering.)  There  was  a  voice  which 
call'd  me.    Am  I  not 
A  spirit  freed  from  earth  t    Have  I  not  pass'd 
The  bitterness  of  death  1 

Ana,  Oh,  haste  away  I  [leased 

Con.  Yes  1  Raimond  calls  me.     He  too  is  re- 
From  his  cold  bondage.    We  are  free  at  last^ 
And  all  is  welL    Away  I 

[She  tiled  out  by  Anbelm o. 

JSotm.  The  pang  is  o'er. 
And  I  have  but  to  die. 


Mon,  Now,  Procida, 
Comes  thy  great  task.    Wake !  sommon 

aid 
All  thy  deep  soul's  commanding  eneigiei 
For  thou — a  chief  among  ua — moat  pron 
The  sentence  of  thy  son.    It  reata  with  1 

Pro,  Ha !  ha  1  Men's  hearta  ahould  be 
mould 
Than  in  the  elder  time.  Fathefa  could  < 
Their  children  then  with  an  unfidteiing  *« 
And  we  must  tremble  thus  1  la  it  not  a 
That  nature  grows  degeneratei,  earth  beh 
Softillofdaysl 

Mon.  Rouse  up  thy  mighty  heart 

Pro,  Ay,  thou  say'st  right    There  yet 
which  tower 
As  landmarks  to  mankind.   WeU,what*8 
— ^There  is  a  man  to  be  oondetam'd,  you  i 
Is  he  then  guilty  1 

AU,  Thus  we  deem  of  him, 
With  one  accord. 

Pro,  And  hath  he  nau^t  to  plead  1 

iZotiik  Naught  but  a  soul  unatain'd. 

Pro,  Why,  that  is  little. 
Stains  on  the  soul  are  but  aa  oonadenc 

them. 
And  conscience  may  be  seared.     But 

sentence ! 
— ^Was  't  not  the  penalty  imposed  on  mai 
E'en  from  creation's  dawn,  that  he  must 
— ^It  was :  thus  making  guilt  a  sacrifice 
Unto  eternal  justice ;  and  we  but 
Obey  heaven's  mandate  when  we  cast  da 
To  th'  elements  frt>m  among  us.    Be  it  s 
Such  be  Aif  doom  I   Ihavesaid.    Ay,  now 
Is  girt  with  adamant,  whose  cold  weight  di 
Itsgaspings down.   Off  1  let  me  breathein  i 
— Mountains  are  on  my  breast  f      Iffe  it 

Mon,  Guards,  bear  the  prisoner 
Back  to  his  dungeon. 

i^otiit.  Father  I  oh,  look  up ; 
Thou  art  my  father  still  1 

Oni  (feaving  the  trUmnal,  throwe  himsei 
nedt  qf  Raihokd.)  Oh  I  Raimond,  R 
If  it  should  be  that  I  have  wron^d  thee^ 
Thou  dost  foigive  me. 

RaiffL  Friend  of  my  young  days^ 
So  may  all-pitying  heaven ! 

[RADfOHDi 

Pro.  Whose  voice  was  thati 
Where  is  he  1 — gone  t    Now  I  nu^  breat 

more 
In  the  fne  air  of  heaven.    Let  ua  away. 

[Sxtm 
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ACT  V. 

Scm  L^A  PrUtm  dimly  Ughted, 

lUmoHi)  deqtmg.    Pbooida  enten, 

/Vtt.  (gammg  ttpon  him  eametUy)  Can  he 
MD  sleep)  Th'oYenhAdowingnighthath wrapt 
fth  aft  her  stated  hours ;  the  stars  have  set 
iflir  honiing  watch ;  and  all  things  hold  theur 

coarse 
wikeftihieaB  and  rest ;  yet  hath  not  sleep 
t  on  mine  ejeUds  since — but  this  arails  not  t 
idthnsAeahimbersI  "Whj^thismiendothseem 
i  if  its  soul  were  hot  one  lofty  thought 
:aa  immortal  destiny  t" — ^his  brow 
odm  as  wayea  ;whereon  the  midnight  heavens 
n  imaged  silently.    Wake,  Baimond  I  wake  t 
lijnstisdeep. 

Mm,{9tartii^^ip,)  Myfiithert  Wherefore herel 
tm  [oepared  to  die,  yet  would  I  not 
1III7  %  hand. 

iHi  Twas  not  for  ihii  I  came. 
Bam,  Then  wherefore?  and  upon  thy  lofty  brow 
li  J  boms  the  troubled  flush  ? 
iVdi  Perchanoe  *tis  shame, 
ii^  it  nu^  wen  be  shame ! — ^for  I  have  striven 
ith  nature's  foebleness,  and  been  o*eTpciwefd, 
Howe'er  it  be,  'tis  not  for  thee  to  gaze, 
iting  it  thos.    Bise,  let  me  loose  thy  chains. 
'me,  and  follow  me ;  but  let  thy  step 
Q  without  sound  on  earth :  I  have  prepared 
e  means  for  thy  escape. 
SdMk  What  I  thoM  /  the  austere, 
B  inflexible  Prodda  I  hast  th<m  done  this, 
aming  me  guilty  still  1 
^npt.  Upbraid  me  not  I 
s  eren  so.    There  have  been  nobler  deeds 
Boman  fothers  done, — ^but  I  am  weak. 
arefofe,  again  I  say,  arise  I  and  haste, 
•  the  night  wanes.    Thy  fogitive  course  must  be 
reahns  beyond  the  deep ;  so  let  us  part 
■lenoe,  and  for  ever. 
Komi.  LetAtstfly 

kO  holds  no  deep  asylum  in  his  breast 
uenm  to  shelter  from  the  scoffs  of  men ; 
can  sleep  calmly  here. 
Va  Art  thou  in  love 
th  death  and  infiuny,  that  so  thy  choice 
tMide,  lost  boy  1  when  freedom  courts  thy  graspl 
Zotsk  Either  I  to  set  th'  irrevocable  seal 
on  thai  shame  wherewith  ye  have  branded  me, 
Bte  needs  but  flight.    What  should  I  bear  from 

thn, 
native  landl — ^A  blighted  name,  to  rise 


And  part  me,  with  its  dark  remembrances, 
For  ever  from  the  sunshine  I    0*er  my  soul 
Bright  shadowings  of  a  nobler  destiny 
Float  in  dim  beauty  through  the  gloom ;  but  here 
On  earth,  my  hopes  are  dosed. 

Pro,  ^y  hopes  are  dosed  1 
And  what  were  they  to  mine  1— Thou  wilt  not  fly ! 
Why,  let  all  traitors  flock  to  thee,  and  learn 
How  proudly  guilt  can  talk  I    Let  fiithers  rear 
Theur  offipring  henceforth,  as  the  fi«e  wild  birds 
Foster  their  young :  when  these  can  mount  alone. 
Dissolving  nature's  bonds,  why  should  it  not 
Be  so  with  us? 

JUUm,  0  fiither  1  now  I  feel 
What  high  prerogatives  belong  to  Death. 
He  hath  a  deep  thou^  voiceless  doquenoe. 
To  which  I  leave  my  cause.    "  His  solemn  veil 
Doth  with  mysterious  beauty  dothe  our  virtues. 
And  in  its  vast  oblivious  folds,  for  ever 
Give  shdter  to  our  fistults."    When  I  am  gone. 
The  mists  of  passion  which  have  dimm'd  my  name 
Will  mdt  like  day-dreams ;  and  my  memory  then 
Will  be— not  what  it  should  have  been — for  I 
Must  pass  without  my  ihme — but  yet  unstain'd 
As  a  dear  morning  dewdrop.    Oh!  the  grave 
Hath  rights  inviolate  as  a  sanctuary's, 
And  they  should  be  my  own  I 

Pro.  Now,  by  just  Heaven, 
I  wiU  not  thus  be  tortured ! — ^Were  my  heart 
But  of  thy  guilt  or  innocence  assured, 
I  could  be  calm  again.    "  But  in  this  wild 
Suspense — ^tlus  conflict  and  vicissitude 

Of  opposite  feelings  and  convictions ^What  I 

Hath  it  been  mine  to  temper  and  to  bend 
All  spirits  to  my  puipose  1  have  I  raised 
With  a  severe  and  passionless  eneigy. 
From  the  dread  mingling  of  their  elements, 
Storms  which  have  rock'd  the  earth  1 — and  shall 

I  now 
Thus  fluctuate  as  a  feeble  reed,  the  scorn 
And  plaything  of  the  winds  1 "    Look  on  me,  boy  I 
Quilt  never  dared  to  meet  these  eyes,  and  keep 
Its  heart's  dark  secret  close. — 0  pitying  Heaven ! 
Speak  to  my  soul  with  some  dread  orade. 
And  tell  me  which  is  truth. 

RcUm.  I  will  not  plead. 
I  will  not  call  th'  Omnipotent  to  attest 
My  innocence.   No,  £sither  t  in  thy  heart 
I  know  my  birthright  shall  be  soon  restored ; 
Therefore  I  look  to  death,  and  bid  thee  speed 
The  great  abeolver. 

Pro.  0  my  son  !  my  son  t 
We  will  not  part  in  wrath  t    The  sternest  hearts. 
Within  their  proud  and  guarded  fiistnessee^ 
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%  ■*■:'!.  nwsd  wtuct  iL^ir  ui^nk  '  Baif  tte  Biad  ben* — ^ti  &nN*    Xf  ipnt  bah 

p,  tmkikcmTi  la  tluMC  wbo  dKew       Hh^  like  ■  *«i|^  of  mtk. — It  riKnld  1»  mora ; 
t :  I  WhT,  th<s,  pcrtb«ae«,  a  beam  of  hcarai'B  brigU 

And  I  man  nov  hold  od 


K  aLxic  :    Vhj,  be  it  tfaoi  : 
h  fiiiile  a  salUD'i  aUr,  liwDld  dw^ 
I  ekmli,  in  n^  I 

T  bright  wingi  ^atj  •! 

n  who  coldly  alcepa  ben«att»i 


'd  km^.    Tlie  caiiker-voiin 


be  Ituraght  oC' 

>rt  baie  '. — for  thy  bri^t  looks, 
Q  of  fcaiieamca  and  tnith, 
>t  hannt  me  aa  the  aienguig  ponera 
Farewell,  brewell ! 
Ob  I  thua  tby  mother  look'd, 
id,  yet  half-triiunpbant  amile, 
deep  meaning,  from  bar  deathbed 


I]  theo  tbou 

No  1  I  will  mK  foiBi™  tbe« ; 
!  the  blood  of  Frocida 

u  1    Let  the  earth  drink  it 
r  foes !— but  Ihoy  aball 


TeDing  of  bop*  and  imtrtj  '. 


SnnIL— JS 

l¥  Cii-  TbatDonungbnab;  biatimiaiaaliD^ 

mnbebeledthiiwayt 

Sd  (Xi.  At,  aa  tk  aaid 
To  die  before  that  gale  tbnm^  wbi<li  be  pDipcMl 
The  foe  ihonld  enter  in  '. 

idOL  TuMBTileplotl 
And  yet  I  wtmld  my  handa  were  ptne  a*  bja 
Fn>m  the  deep  rtaia  of  Uood.     IHdat  bear  tbi 

r  the  ail  laat  nigfat ! 

Sd  OU.  Since  the  gnat  voik  of  aln^to', 
Wbo  bath  not  beard  them  duly  at  tboH  boon 
Which  ahonld  be  ailent  I 

idOU.  Oh  !  the  KMrfiil  mingUng, 
The  teirible  mimiciy  of  bnman  mice^ 
In  ereiy  sound,  which  to  the  heait  dotb  apeak 
Of  woe  and  death. 

2d  Cit.  Ay,  there  ma  wanu'i  ahriU 
And  piercing  cij ;  and  the  bw  fetUe  wril 
Of  dying  infanta ;  and  the  haUwppnitfd 
Deep  groan  of  man  in  bis  laat  agoniea  1 
And,  now  and  then,  there  iwelTd  tqwn  tbeti^a 
Stnnge,  Eavage  bunta  of  lan^ter,  wild^  fa 
Than  all  the  rest 

1«  CU.  Of  our  own  &ta,  paTcha&ff^ 
These  awful  toidnight  watlinp  may  b«  ilnran'iT 
An  ominous  prophe<^.    Should  VHnc*  ngm 
Her  power  among  us,  doabt  no^  we  ahaJl  fan* 
Stern  reckoneis  to  account  with. — Eatk  I 

[7%«  toMtd  oflmapdt  Krardat  aJinmU 

2d  Cit.  Twos  but 
A  rushing  of  the  breeM. 

3d  (M.  E'en  now,  'tis  £iud. 
The  boatile  bands  appruech.  ' 


[7^  (ound  it  luard  graduoBf 
id  CU.  Agtia  I  that  eoond 
Was  no  illusion.    Nearer  j 
The;  come,  they  come  I 
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Pbogida  enUrt. 

Pn.  The  foe  is  at  jour  gates  ; 

Bthflartsandhandsprepared  shall  meet  his  onset 

^j  an  je  loitering  herel 

Ol  M j  lord,  we  came— 

Pn,  Think  je  I  know  not  wherefore  \ — 'twas 

to  see 
£Bllow-being  die  1    Aj,  'tis  a  sight 
an  lores  to  look  on;  and  the  tendereet  hearts 
eooQ,  and  jet  withdraw  not  from  the  scene, 
or  (&if  ye  came.    What !  is  our  nature  fierce, 
r  is  there  that  in  mortal  agon j 
rom  which  the  soul,  exulting  in  its  strength, 
oth  learn  immortal  lessons?    Hence,  and  arm ! 
re  the  night-dews  descend,  ye  will  have  seen 
Doog^  of  death — ^for  this  must  be  a  day 
f  bittle  1    Tis  the  hour  which  troubled  souls 
dig^  in,  for  its  rushing  storms  are  wings 
Iddi  bear  them  up  1    Arm  !  arm  1  'tis  for  your 

homei^ 
nd  til  that  lends  them  loyelinefls — ^Away  ! 

[ExewiL 


Scun  ni. — Priton  of  Raimond. 
Raimond,  Avselmo. 

Raim.  And  Constance  then  is  safe !    Heaven 

bless  thee,  fiither ! 
wd  angels  bear  such  comfort 
Ant.  I  haTe  found 
mte  asylum  for  thine  honoured  love, 
\mn  she  may  dwell  until  serener  days, 
ith  Saint  Roealia's  gentlest  daughters — those 
liose  ballow'd  office  is  to  tend  the  bed 
pain  and  death,  and  soothe  the  parting  soul 
th  their  soft  hymns :  and  therefore  are  they 

call'd 
iaters  of  Mercy.** 

Bom.  Oh  !  that  name,  my  Constance  I 
Sis  thee  well    E'en  in  our  happiest  days, 
ere  was  a  depth  of  tender  pensiyeness 
r  in  thine  eyes*  dark  azure,  speaking  ever 
pity  and  mild  grief.    Is  she  at  peace  1 
luiL  Alas  f  what  should  I  say  1 
SkMk  Why  did  I  ask, 
owing  the  deep  and  full  deyotedness 
her  young  heart's  afifectiousl    Oh!  the  thought 
my  untimely  fiite  will  haunt  her  dreams, 
lich  should  haye  been  so  tranquil ! — and  her 

soul, 
loae  strength  was  but  the  lofty  gift  of  loye, 
en  unto  death  will  sicken. 


An$,  Allthatfiiith 
Can  yield  of  comfort,  shall  assuage  her  woes ; 
And  still,  whate'er  betide,  the  light  of  heayen 
Rests  on  her  gentle  heart    But  thou,  my  son  ! 
Is  thy  young  spirit  mastered,  and  prepared 
For  nature's  fearfiil  and  mysterious  change  1 

JRaim,  Ay,  fi^er  1  of  my  brief  remaining  task 
The  least  part  is  to  die  !    And  yet  the  cup 
Of  life  still  mantled  brightly  to  my  lips,       [name 
Crown'd  with  that  sparkling  bubble,  whose  proud 
Isr— glory!    Oh!  my  soul,  from  boyhood's  mom. 
Hath  nursed  such  mighty  dreams  1    Itwasrayhope 
To  leaye  a  name,  whose  echo  firom  the  abyss 
Of  time  should  rise,  and  float  upon  the  winds 
Into  the  hr  hereafter;  there  to  be 
A  trumpet-sound,  a  yoice  firom  the  deep  tomb, 
Murmuring — ^Awake  1 — Arise  1    But  this  is  past ! 
Erewhile,  and  it  had  seem*d  enough  of  shame 
To  Bleep  forgotten  in  the  dust;  but  now — 
Oh,  Qod  ! — ^the  undying  record  of  my  graye 
Will  be — ^Here  sleepsatraitor ! — One,  whose  crime, 
Was — to  deem  braye  men  might  find  nobler 

weapons 
Than  the  cold  murderer's  dagger ! 

An$,  Oh  !  my  son. 
Subdue  these  troubled  thoughts  1    Thou  wouldst 
not  change  [hang 

Thy  lot  for  theirs,  o*er  whose  dark  dreams  will 
The  ayenging  shadows,  which  the  blood-stain'dsoul 
Doth  conjure  from  the  dead  ! 

Jlaim,  Thou'rt  right    I  would  not 
Yet  'tis  a  weary  task  to  school  the  heart. 
Ere  years  or  grie£s  haye  tamed  its  fiery  spirit 
Into  that  still  and  passiye  fortitude,  [hour 

Which  is  but  leam'd  from  suffering.  Would  the 
To  hush  these  passionate  throbbings  were  at  hand ! 

Ans.  It  will  not  be  to-day.   Hast  thou  not  heard 
— But  no — ^the  rush,  the  trampling,  and  the  stir 
Of  this  great  city,  arming  in  her  haste, 
Pierce  not  these  dungeon-depths.    The  foe  hath 

reach'd 
Our  gates,  and  all  Palermo's  youth,  and  all 
Her  warrior  men,  are  marshall'd,  and  gone  forth, 
In  that  high  hope  which  makes  realities. 
To  the  red  field.    Thy  &ther  leads  them  on. 

Ratm,  (ttarting  up,)  They  are  gone  forth !  my 
father  leads  them  on  I 
All — all  Palermo's  youth  I    No  !  one  is  left, 
Shut  out  from  glory's  race !    They  are  gone  forth ! 
Ay,  now  the  soul  of  battle  is  abroad — 
It  bums  upon  the  air  !    The  joyous  winds 
Are  tossing  warrioi>plumes,  the  proud  white  foam 
Of  battle's  roaring  billows  I    On  my  sight 
The  yision  bursts — it  maddens  !  '\m  the  flash, 
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The  lightning-shock  of  lances,  and  the  cloud 
Of  rushing  arrows,  and  the  broad  fiill  blaze 
Of  helmets  in  the  sun  !    The  yery  steed 
With  his  migestio  rider  glozying  shares 
The  hour's  stem  joy,  and  waves  his  floating  mane 
As  a  triumphant  banner !    Such  things  are 
Even  now — and  I  am  here  I 

Ana,  Alas,  be  calm  1 
To  the  same  grave  ye  press, — ^thou  that  dost  pine 
Beneath  a  weight  of  chains,  and  they  that  rule 
The  fortunes  of  the  fight. 

JUtim.  Ay!  TAou  canst  feel 
The  calm  thou  wouldst  impart ;  for  unto  thee 
All  men  alike,  the  warrior  and  the  slave, 
Seem,  as  thou  say'st,  but  pilgrims,  pressing  on 
To  the  same  bourne.    Tet  call  it  not  the  same : 
Their  graves  who  fiedl  in  this  day's  fight  will  be 
As  altars  to  their  cotmtry,  visited 
By  fathers  with  their  children,  bearing  wreaths, 
And  chanting  hymns  in  honour  of  the  dead : 
Will  mine  be  such  1 

VriTOBiA  ru8he$  in  wildly,  <u  ifpurtued. 

Vit,  Anselmo  !  art  thou  found  1 
Haste,  haste,  or  all  is  lost !    Perchance  thy  voice, 
Whereby  they  deem  heaven  speaks,  thy  lifted  cross, 
And  prophet  mien,  may  stay  the  fugitives^ 
Or  shame  them  back  to  die. 

Ana,  The  fugitives  t 
What  words  are  these  1    The  sons  of  Sicily 
Fly  not  before  the  foe  1 

Vit.  That  I  should  say 
It  is  too  true  t 

Ana,  And  thou — ^thou  bleedest,  lady  ! 

Vit,  Peace  t  heed  not  me  when  Sicily  is  lost ! 
I  stood  upon  the  walls,  and  watch'd  our  bands, 
As,  with  their  ancient  royal  banner  spread. 
Onward  they  march'd.    The  combat  was  begun, 
The  fiery  impulse  given,  and  valiant  men       [lo  ! 
Had  seal'd  their  j&eedom  with  their  blood — ^when, 
That  false  Albert!  led  his  recreant  vassals 
To  join  th'  invader's  host 

JRaim,  His  country's  curse 
Rest  on  the  slave  for  ever  ! 

Vit.  Then  distrust^ 
E*en  of  their  noble  leaders,  and  dismay. 
That  swift  contagion,  on  Palermo's  bands 
Came  like  a  deadly  blight.   They  fled ! — Oh  shame ! 
E*en  now  they  fly !    Ay,  through  the  city  gates 
They  rush,  as  if  all  Etna's  burning  streams 
Pursued  their  wingdd  steps  t 

Jiaim.  Thou  hast  not  named 
Their  chief— Di  Procida— ^  doth  not  flyl 

Vit.  No  !  like  a  kingly  lion  in  the  toils. 


Daring  the  hunters  yet,  he  proudly  strives : 
But  all  in  vain !    The  few  that  breast  the  storm. 
With  Quido  and  Montalba^  by  his  side, 
Fight  but  for  graves  up<m  the  baUl»€eld. 

Bairn,  And  I  am  here  I    Shall  there  be  power, 
OGod! 
In  the  roused  eneigiee  of  fierce  despair, 
To  burst  my  heart — and  not  to  rend  my  chains  1 
Oh,  for  one  moment  of  the  thundeibolt 
To  set  the  strong  man  free  1  ['twere  a  deed 

ViL  (after  gazimg  upon  him  eametUff.)    Why, 
Worthy  the  &me  and  blessing  of  all  tune. 
To  loose  thy  bonds^  thou  son  of  Flrocida ! 
Thou  art  no  traitor  f — from  thy  kindled  brow 
Looks  out  thy  lofty  soul  1   Arise  I  go  forth ! 
And  rouse  the  noble  heart  of  Sicily 
Unto  high  deeds  again.    Anselmo,  baste ; 
Unbind  him  I    Let  my  spirit  still  prevail, 
Ere  I  depart — ^for  the  strong  hand  of  death 
Is  on  me  now.       [She  ainka  hadf  againat  a  pHOar, 

Ana,  Oh,  heaven !  the  life-blood  streams 
Fast  fipom  thy  heart — thy  troubled  eyes  grow  dim. 
Who  hath  done  this  1 

Vit,  Before  the  gates  I  stood. 
And  in  the  name  of  him,  the  loved  and  loet^ 
With  whom  I  soon  shall  be^  all  vainly  strove 
To  stay  the  shameful  flight.    Then  from  the  foe, 
Fraught  with  my  sunmions  to  his  viewless  home^ 
Came  the  fleet  shaft  which  pieroed  me. 

Ana,  Tet,  oh  yet, 
It  may  not  be  too  late.    He^,  help  ! 

Vit,  {to  Raimond.)  Away  I 
Bright  is  the  hour  which  brings  thee  Vhtxtj  I 

Attendaatta  enter. 

Haste,  be  those  fetters  riven  f    Unbar  the  §Btei^ 
And  set  the  captive  free ! 
{T7i€  Attendcmta  aeem  to  heaitate,)  Know  ye  not  A^r 
Who  should  have  worn  your  country^s  diadwn  \ 
Att,  0  lady  !  we  obey. 

[Theif  take  o/Radcond's  ekaami.    He  aprimgf 
tip  exuUingly, 

RaivL  Is  this  no  dreamt 
Mount,  eagle  1  thou  art  fi«e  I    Shall  I  then  die 
Not  midst  the  mockery  of  insulting  crowds, 
But  on  the  fleld  of  banners,  where  the  brave 
Are  striving  for  an  inmiortality  t 
It  is  e'en  so  t    Now  for  bright  arms  of  proof, 
A  helm,  a  keen-edged  fidchion,  and  e'en  yet 
My  father  may  be  saved  ! 

Vii.  Away,  be  strong  ! 
And  let  thy  battle-word,  to  rule  the  storm. 
Be — Ccniradin,  [He  msAet  out 
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Oh  1  for  one  hour  of  life^ 
To  hear  that  name  blent  with  th'  exulting  shout 
Of  Tictoiy  1    It  will  not  be  !    A  mightier  power 
Doth  Bommon  me  awaj. 

Am,  To  purer  worlds 
Baise  thy  last  thou^^ts  in  hope. 

Ftl.  Tes  1  ile  is  there, 
AH  glorious  in  his  beauty  ! — Conradin  t 
Death  parted  ua^  and  death  shall  reunite  ! 
He  win  not  stay — ^it  is  all  darkness  now ! 
Nig^  giihers  o'er  my  spirit  [She  diet, 

Ang,  She  is  gone  I 
It  is  an  awful  hour  which  stills  the  heart 
That  beat  so  proudly  once.  Haye  mercy^  heaven ! 

[ffe  kneels  beside  her. 


\ 


ScESTB  IV.^Brfore  the  GcUes  of  Palermo. 
SiciKansfying  iwmuUuousily  towards  the  Gates. 

Voices,  {wiihout.)  Monljjoy  1  Monijoy !  St  Denis 
for  Aigoul 
Flrorencala^  on  1 

Fly,  fly,  or  all  is  lost ! 


Radiohd  ajiipears  in  the  gateway  armed,  and 
carrying  a  banner, 

Rttim.  Bade,  back,  I  say  !  ye  men  of  Sicily  t 
AH  IS  not  lost  1  Oh!  shame!   A  few  brave  hearts 
In  80^  a  causey  ere  now,  have  set  their  breasts 
AgBiDst  the  rush  of  thousands,  and  sustain'd. 
And  made  the  shode  recoil.    Ay,  man,  free  man, 
8tQl  to  be  call*d  so,  hath  achieved  such  deeds 
As  heaven  and  earth  have  marvell'd  at ;  and  souls, 
Whose  spaik  yet  slumbers  with  the  days  to  come, 
Sball  bom  to  hear,  transmitting  brightly  thus 
Freedom  from  race  to  race  !    Back  !  or  prepare 
Amidst  your  hearths,  your  bowers,  your  very 

shrines, 
To  bleed  and  die  in  vain  !    Turn  ! — follow  me  ! 
"Cosradin,  Conradin  !" — ^for  Sicily 
His  spirit  fights  1    Remember  **  Conradin  ! " 

[They  begin  to  rally  round  him. 
Aj,  this  is  well  1 — Now,  follow  me,  and  charge  ! 

[The  Provencals  rtuh  in,  biU  are  repulsed  by 
ike  Sicilians. — Exewnt. 


ScEiTB  \.—Part  qf  the  Field  of  BattU. 

MoNTALBA  enters  wounded,  and  supported  by  Rai- 
JC05D,  whose  face  is  concealed  by  his  helmet. 

Raim.  Here  rest  thee,  warrior. 


Mon,  Rest !  ay,  death  is  rest. 
And  such  will  soon  be  mine.    But,  thanks  to  thee, 
I  shall  not  die  a  captive.    Brave  Sidlian  1 
These  lips  are  all  unused  to  soothing  words. 
Or  I  should  bless  the  valour  which  hath  won, 
For  my  last  hour,  the  proud  free  solitude 
Wherewith  my  soul  would  gird  itself    Thy  namel 

Raim.  'Twill  be  no  music  to  thine  ear,  Montalba. 
Qaze — ^read  it  thus  ! 

[He  lifts  the  visor  of  his  helmet. 

Mon.  Raimond  di  Prodda  ! 

Raim.  Thou  hast  pursued  me  with  a  bitter  hate : 
But  fi&re  thee  well  1    Heaven's  peace  be  with  thy 

soul ! 
I  must  away.    One  glorious  effort  more. 
And  this  proud  fidd  is  won.         [Exit  Raim oin). 

Mon.  Am  I  thus  humbled  1 

How  my  heart  sinks  within  me  1    But  'tis  Death 
(And  he  can  tame  the  mightiest)  hath  subdued 
My  towering  nature  thus.    Tet  is  he  welcome  ! 
That  youth — 'twas  in  his  pride  he  rescued  me  ! 
I  was  his  deadliest  foe,  and  thus  he  proved 
His  fearless  scorn.    Ha  !  ha !  but  he  shall  fidl 
To  melt  me  into  womanish  feebleness. 
ITiere  I  still  baffle  him — ^the  grave  shall  seal 
My  lips  for  ever — mortal  shall  not  hear 
Montalba  say — **  forgive  T  [He  dies. 


Scene  Yl.— Another  part  of  the  Field. 

PROCIDA,  QuiDO,  and  other  Sicilians. 

Pro.  The  day  is  ours ;  but  he,  the  brave  unknown. 
Who  tum'd  the  tide  of  battle — ^he  whose  path 
Was  victory — who  hath  seen  him  ? 

Albebti  if  brougfU  in  wounded  and  fettered. 

Alb.  Prodda ! 

Pro.  Be  silent,  traitor  !  Bear  him  frxmi  my  sight, 
Unto  your  deepest  dungeons. 

Alb.  In  the  grave 
A  nearer  home  awaits  me.    Tet  one  word 
Ere  my  voice  fail — ^thy  son 

Pro.  Speak,  speak  ! 

Alb.  Thy  son 
Knows  not  a  thought  of  guHt   That  traif  rous  plot 
Was  mine  alone.  [He  is  led  away. 

Pro.  Attest  it,  earth  and  heaven  ! 
My  son  is  guiltless  1    Hear  it,  Sicily  ! 
The  blood  of  Prodda  is  noble  still ! 
My  son !    He  lives,  he  lives  !   His  voice  shall  speak 
Foigiveness  to  his  sire  !    His  name  shall  east 
Its'brightness  o'er  my  soid  ! 

Oui.  0  day  of  joy  ! 
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The  brother  of  my  heart  is  worthy  still 
The  lofty  name  he  bears  1 

AirasLMO  enien. 

Pro,  Anselmo,  welcome ! 
In  a  glad  hour  we  meet;  for  know,  my  son 
Is  guiltless. 

iliw.  And  victorious  I    By  his  arm 
All  hath  been  rescued. 

Pro,  How ! — ^the  \mknown 

Ana,  Was  he! 
Thy  noble  Raimond  1— by  Vittoria's  hand 
Freed  firom  his  bondage,  in  that  awful  hour 
When  all  was  flight  and  terror.  ' 

Pro,  Now  my  cup 
Of  joy  too  brightly  mantles  1    Let  me  press 
My  warrior  to  a  fiithei's  heart — and  die ; 
For  life  hath  naught  beyond.   Why  comes  he  not? 
Anselmo,  lead  me  to  my  valiant  boy  1 

Ant,  Temper  this  proud  delight. 

Pro,  What  means  that  look? 
Hehathnot&llen! 

Ana,  He  liyes. 

Pro,  Away,  away  1 
Bid  the  wide  city  with  triiimphal  pomp 
Prepare  to  greet  her  victor.    Let  this  hour 
Atone  for  all  his  wrongs !  [EaoeunL 

SoxNE  YIL-^Garden  of  a  Convent, 
Bjjmokd  ia  led  in  wounded,  leaning  on  AUendanta, 

Haim,  Bear  me  to  no  dull  couch,  but  let  me  die 
In  the  bright  &ce  of  nature  !    Lift  my  helm. 
That  I  may  look  on  heaven. 

lai  AtL  {to  2d  Attendant,)  Lay  him  to  rest 
On  this  green  sunny  bank,  and  I  will  call 
Some  holy  sister  to  his  aid ;  but  thou 
Return  unto  the  field,  for  high-bom  men 
There  need  the  peasanVs  aid.    [Exit  2d  Attendant. 

(7b  Jlaim,)  Here  gentle  hands 

Shall  tend  thee,  wairior;  for,  in  these  retreats, 
2%ey  dwell,  whose  vows  devote  them  to  the  care 
Of  all  that  suffer.   May'st  thou  live  to  bless  them  I 

[Exit  lat  Attendant, 

Itaim,  Thus  have  I  wish'd  to  die !      Twas  a 
proud  strife  t 
My  father  bless'd  th*  unknown  who  rescued  him, 
(Bless'd  him,  alas,  because  unknown  1)  and  Quido, 
Beside  him  bravely  struggling,  call*d  aloud, 
"  Noble  Sicilian,  on  !**    Oh  !  had  they  deem'd 
'Twas  I  who  led  that  rescue,  they  had  spum'd 
Mine  aid,  though  'twas  deliverance;  and  their  looks 
Had  &llen  like  blights  upon  me.    There  is  one, 
Whose  eye  ne'er  tum'd  on  mine  but  its  blue  light 


Grew  softer,  trembling  through  the  dewy  mist 
Raised  by  deep  tenderness  1    Oh,  mi^^t  the  soul, 
Set  in  that  eye,  shine  on  me  ere  I  periah  1 
— ^Is't  not  her  voice  3 

CoKSTANOE  entera  apeahing  to  a  Nwn,  who  tmiu 
into  another  path. 

Con.  Oh,  happy  they,  kind  sister ! 
Whom  thus  ye  tend;  for  it  is  theirs  to  fiUl 
Withbravemenside  b^  sid^  when  the  roqaedheart 
Beats  proudly  to  the  last !    There  are  hig^  souls 
Whose  hope  was  such  a  death,  and  'tis  denied  i 

[She  aipproaehea  Badcovdl 

Toimg  warrior,  is  there  aught T%o%  hen,  my 

Raimond  t 
Thou  here — and  thus  1    Oh  1  is  this  joy  or  woe! 

Eaim,  Joy,  be  it  joy  1  my  own,  my  blessed  love ! 
E'en  on  the  grave's  dim  veige.    Tee  I  it  ia  Joy ! 
My  Constance !  victors  have  been  crown'd  ere  now^ 
With  the  green  shining  laurel,  when  their  brows 
Wore  death's  own  impress— and  it  may  be  thus 
E'en  yet,  with  me !    They  freed  me,  when  the  foe 
Had  half  prevail'd,  and  I  have  proudly  eam'd. 
With  my  heart's  dearest  blood,  the  meed  to  die 
Within  thine  arms.  ^ 

Con,  Oh !  speak  not  thus— to  die  ! 
These  wounds  may  yet  be  dosed. 

[She  attempta  to  bind  Aw  woewifi. 
Look  on  me, love! 
Why,  there  is  more  than  life  in  thy  glad  mien— 
'Tis  full  of  hope !  and  from  thy  kindled  eye 
Breaks  e'en  unwonted  light,  whose  ardent  raj 
Seems  bom  to  be  immortal  1 

JRaim,  'Tis  e'en  so  1 
The  parting  soul  doth  gather  all  her  fires 
Around  her ;  all  her  glorious  hopee^  and  drenan. 
And  burning  aspirations,  to  illume 
The  shadowy  dimness  of  the  untrodden  petli 
Which  lies  before  her ;  and  encircled  thoa^ 
Awhile  she  sits  in  dying  eyes,  and  thence 
Sends  forth  her  bright  ftreweU.   Thy  gentle  cares 
Are  vain,  and  yet  I  bless  them. 

Con,  Say  not  vain; 
The  dying  look  not  thus.    We  shall  not  pert ! 

Jtaim,  1  have  seen  death  ere  now,  and  known 
him  wear 
Full  many  a  changeful  aspect 

Con,  Oh !  but  none 
Radiant  as  thine,  my  warrior  t    Thoa  wilt  Inre  I 
Look  round  thee  1  all  is  sunshine.    Is  not  this 
A  smiling  world  1 

JRaim,  Ay,  gentlest  love !  a  worid 
Of  joyous  beauty  and  magnificence, 
Almost  too  £ur  to  leave !    Tet  must  we  tame 
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Oar  ardent  hearts  to  this !    Oh,  weep  thcni  not ! 
Here  is  no  home  for  tiberty,  or  Ioto, 
Beneath  these  festal  skies  (    Be  not  deceiyed ; 
Xy  my  lies  fu  beyond  1    I  shall  be  soon 
Hut  Tiewlees  thing,  which,  with  its  mortal  weeds 
OHting  off  meaner  passions,  yet,  we  trust, 
Poigets  not  how  to  love ! 

Oom^  And  must  this  bet 
Hflsren,  thou  art  merdfiil ! — Oh  !  bid  our  souls 
Depart  together ! 

RakiL  Constance !  there  is  strength 
Within  thy  gentle  heart,  which  hath  been  proved 
Nobly,  for  me :  arouse  it  once  again  1 
Tkj  grief  unmans  me — and  I  fiedn  would  meet 
Hot  which  approaches,  as  a  brave  man  yields 
With  proud  submission  to  a  mightier  foe. 
— h  is  upon  me  now  t 

Cbiib  I  win  be  calm. 
Let  thy  headrest  upon  my  bosom,  Raimond, 
And  I  win  so  suppress  its  quick  deep  sobs, 
lliey  shan  but  rock  thee  to  thy  rest    There  is 
A  worid  (ay,  let  us  seek  it !)  where  no  blight 
FUb  on  the  beautiful  rose  of  youth,  and  there 
I  ihaU  be  with  thee  soon  ! 

Pbocida  and  Avselmo  enter.    Pbocida,  on  teeing 
Raimokd,  starti  hack. 

Am.  lift  up  thy  head, 
Bnm  youth,  ezultingly  1  for  lo  !  thine  hour 
Of  gkay  comes  !    Oh  1  doth  it  come  too  late  ? 
E'en  now  the  fidse  Alberti  hath  confess'd 
That  guflty  plot,  for  which  thy  life  was  doom'd 
To  be  th'  atonement 

12am.  Tis  enough  !    Rejoice, 
Rigoioe,  my  Ck>nstance  1  for  I  leave  a  name 
O'er  which  thou  may'st  weep  proudly  t 

[He  iinkt  hack. 
To  thy  breast 
Fold  me  yet  closer,  for  an  icy  dart 
Hath  touch*d  my  veins. 

Oon,  And  must  thou  leave  me,  Raimond  ? 
Alas  !  thine  eye  grows  dim — ^its  wandering  glance 
Is  ftiR  of  dreams. 

Bairn.  Haste,  haste,  and  teU  my  father 
I  was  no  traitor  t 

Pro.  (ruthing  forward.)  To  thy  fiather's  heart 
Betuzn,  forgiving  aU  thy  wrongs — return  ! 
Speak  to  me,  Raimond  ! — ^thou  wert  ever  kind. 
And  brave,  and  gentle  I    Say  that  all  the  past 
ShaR  be  forgiven  !  That  word  from  none  but  thee 
My  lips  e'er  ask'd. — Speak  to  me  once,  my  boy, 
My  pride,  my  hope  !    And  it  is  with  thee  thus  1 
Jjodk  on  me  yet ! — Oh  !  must  this  woe  be  borne  1 

Rttim.  Offwith  this  weightof  chains !  itisnotmeet 


For  a  crown'd  conqueror  ! — Hark  !  the  trumpet's 
voice !  ^ 

[A  tound  of  triumphant  music  it  heard  gra- 
dually approaching. 

Is't  not  a  thrilling  call  1    What  drowsy  speU 
Benumbs  me  thus  1 — Hence  1  I  am  free  again  f 
Now  sweU  your  festal  strains — ^the  field  is  won  I 
Sing  to  me  glorious  dreams.  [He  diet. 

Ant.  The  strife  is  past ; 
There  fled  a  noble  spirit  ! 

Con.*  Hush  1  he  sleeps — 
Disturb  him  not ! 

Ant.  Alas  1  this  is  no  sleep 
From  which  the  eye  doth  radiantly  imclose : 
Bow  down  thy  soul,  for  earthly  hope  is  o'er  ! 

\The  mutic  continuet  approaching.    GuiDO 
entert  with  Citizent  and  Soldiert. 

GhU.  The  shrines  are  deck'd,  the  festive  torches 
blaze — 
Where  is  our  brave  deliverer  1    We  are  come 
To  crown  Fdermo's  victor  I 

Ant.  Ye  come  too  late. 
The  voice  of  human  praise  doth  send  no  echo 
Into  the  world  of  spirits.  [The  mutic  ceatet. 

Pro.  {after  a  poMte.)  Is  this  dust 
I  look  on — ^Raimond  1  *Tis  but  a  sleep  ! — a  smile 
On  his  pale  cheek  sits  proudly.    Raimond,  wake  I 
Oh,  God  !  and  this  was  his  triumphant  day  ! 
My  son,  my  ii^ured  son  ! 

Ckm.  (ttarting.)  Art  thou  his  &ther  !  [eye, 

I  know  thee  now. — Hence  !  with  thy  dark  stem 
And  thy  cold  heart!  Thou  canst  not  wake  him  now! 
Away  !  he  wiU  not  answer  but  to  me — 
For  none  like  me  hath  loved  him  !    He  is  mine  1 
Ye  shall  not  rend  him  from  me. 

Pro.  Oh  !  he  knew  [more  ! 

Thy  love,  poor  maid  !    Shrink  from  me  now  no 
He  knew  thy  heart — but  who  shall  teU  him  now 
The  depth,  th'  intenseness,  and  the  agony. 
Of  my  Buppress'd  affection  ?    I  have  leam'd 
AU  his  high  worth  in  time  to  dock  his  grave. 
Is  there  not  power  in  the  strong  spirit's  woe 
To  force  an  answer  from  the  viewless  world 
Of  the  departed  1    Raimond  ! — speak  ! — forgive  ! 
Raimond  !  my  victor,  my  deliverer  !  hear  ! 
— Why,  what  a  world  is  this  I    Truth  ever  bursts 
On  the  dark  soul  too  late  :  and  glory  crowns 
Th'  unconscious  dead.    There  comes  an  hour  to 

break 
The  mightiest  hearts  ! — My  son  !  my  son  !  is  this 
A  day  of  triumph  !    Ay,  for  thee  alone  ! 

[He  throwt  himtdf  upon  the  hody  of  RAiMOim. 

Curtain  fallt. 
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ANNOTATIONS  ON  THB  "  VSSPBR8  OF  PALBRMO.' 

**  The  Vespers  of  Pdtermo  was  th«  «arUeit  of  tiM  dnuDAtie 
prodactioiu  of  oar  author.  Tha  period  in  which  tha  loana  it 
laid,  it  lofBeieiitly  known  from  the  title  of  the  play*  The 
whole  ii  fiiU  of  life  and  action.  The  same  high  itrain  of  moral 
propriety  marki  this  piece  as  all  otiien  of  her  writings.  The 
hero  is  an  enthusiast  for  glory,  for  liberty,  and  for  Tirtue : 
and  on  his  courage,  his  forbearance,  the  integrity  of  his  love, 
making  the  firmness  of  his  patriotism  appear  doubtful,  rests 
the  hitstest  of  the  plot  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  someof 
its  best  parts  have  abeady  found  their  way  into  an  excellent 
sdection  of  pieces  for  schools,  and  thus  contribute  to  give 
lessons  of  morality  to  those  who  are  most  susceptible  of  the 
interest  of  tragedy. 

"  It  may  not  be  so  generally  remembered,  that  the  same 
historical  erent  was  made  the  subject  of  a  French  tragedy, 
about  the  same  time  that  the  En^^ish  one  was  written,  and 
by  a  poet  now  of  great  popularity  in  France.  We  hesitate 
not  to  give  the  preference  to  Mrs  Hemans,  for  inrention  and 
interest,  accurate  delineation  of  character,  and  adherence  to 
probability.  Both  the  tragedies  are  written  in  a  style  of 
finished  elegance."— Profmwor  Norton  in  North  American 
iZevtaf ,  1827. 


It  was  in  1821,  as  mentioned  in  the  prefatory  note,  that 
Mrs  Hamans  composed  T%e  Vetpen  nfFokarmo^  and  that  the 
MS.  was  handed  over  to  the  Managing  Committee  of  Covent 
Garden.  Two  years  elapsed  btfore  her  doubts  regarding  its 
fste  were  removed,  and  the  result  was  as  foUows.  In  giving 
it  here,  let  the  reader  remember,  meanidiile,  that  we  are 
carried  fcnirard,  for  the  space  of  time  mentioned,  beyond  the 
pale  of  our  literary  chronology : — 

'*  After  innumerable  delays,  uncertainties,  and  anxieties,'* 
writes  her  sister,  **the&teof  thetr8gedy,solongin  abeyance, 
wasnowdrawingtoacrlsis.  Every  thing  connected  with  its  ap- 
proaching repreeentatton  was  calculated  to  raise  the  highest 
hopes  of  success.  *  All  is  going  on,'  writes  Mrs  Hemanson  the 
27th  November,  *  as  well  as  I  could  possibly  dedre.  Only  a 
short  time  will  yet  ehqpM  before  the  ordeal  is  over.  I  received 
a  message  yesterday  fh}m  Mr  Kemble,  informing  me  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  green  room  conclave  in  &vour  of 
the  piece,  and  exhorting  me  to  '*  be  of  good  courage." 
Murray  has  given  me  two  hundred  guineas  for  the  copyright 
of  the  "  tragedy,  dnuna,  poem,  composition,  or  book,"  as  it 
is  called  in  the  articles  which  I  dgned  yesterday.  The  ma- 
nagers made  exceptions  to  the  name  of  iVocido — ¥iiy  or  where- 
fore I  know  not ;  and  out  of  several  others  which  I  proposed  to 
them,  Ths  Vetpen  efFakrmo  has  been  finally  chosen.' 

"  Under  these  i4iparently  fitvonrable  auspices,  the  piece 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  on  the  night  of  December 
12, 1823,  the  principal  characters  being  taken  by  Mr  Young, 
Mr  C.  KemUe,  Mr  Tates.  Mrs  Barttoy,  and  Miss  F.  H.  KeDy. 
Two  days  had  to  dapse  before  the  news  of  its  reception  could 
reach  St  Asaph.  Not  only  Mrs  Hemansl  own  fiunily,  but 
all  her  more  immediate  friends  and  neighbours,  were  wrought 
up  to  a  pitch  of  intense  expectation.  Various  newspapers 
were  ordered  exprenly  for  the  occasion,  and  the.post-<Ace 
was  besieged  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  by  some  of  the  more 
sealous  of  ber  fHends,  eager  to  be  the  first  heralds  of  the 
triumph  so  undoubtingly  anticipated.  The  boys  had  worked 
themselves  up  into  an  uncontrollable  state  of  excitement,  and 
were  all  lying  awake  '  to  hear  about  mamma's  play ;'  and 
perhaps  her  bitterest  mornient  of  mortification  was,  when  she 
went  up  to  their  bedsides,  which  she  nerved  herself  to  doahnost 
Immediately,  to  announce  that  all  their  bright  visions  were 


dashed  to  the  ground,  and  that  the  pecfomanoa  bad 
hi  all  but  a  iiBihire.  The  rqiorts  In  the  nemfiapen  ww 
strangely  contradtotoiy,  and,  bi  some  histanoas,  erciaedlng^j 
illiberal :  but  all  which  were  written  in  aoythinf  Ukt  ao  m^ 
biassed  tone,  concurred  entirely  wHIi  tiie  piivate  aeeouats 
not  merely  of  partial  fHends,  but  of  perfadtj  vaaiffnffaik» 
observers,  bi  attributing  this  most  unaxpeelad  naolt  to  tbi 
in^dency  of  the  actress  who  personatad  Conatanoa,  an< 
who  absolutely  seemed  to  be  under  the  Inflnenoe  of  sami 
infatuating  spell,  calling  down  hisses,  and  avan  laagfater,  et 
scenes  the  most  pathetic  and  afleeting,  and,  to  cnmn  aB 
^ng  ifnIMXiMAy  at  the  ckMe  of  the  piece.  Tba  acting  o 
Young  and  Kemble  bi  the  two  Proddi,  was  imlvenaqy  pto 
nounced  to  have  been  b«yond  all  praise,  and  their  snetainei 
exertions  showed  a  determination  to  do  aO  pgaelhla  Joeliee  ti 
the  author.  It  was  admitted  that,  at  tfaa  fyi  of  the  eortafai 
applause  decidedly  predominated :  stfll  the  maita  of  disap 
probation  were  too  strong  to  be  dtarsgarded  by  ttenaiiafen 
who  hnmediately  decided  upon  withdrawing  tba  pieea,  til 
another  actress  should  have  fitted  herself  to  nadsttaka  tb 
part  of  Constance,  ^en  they  fully  resolved  to  N|aodaee  It 
Mrs  Hemans  herself  was  very  fiur  ihmi  wisbl&f  that  thia  fM 
experiment  should  be  made.  *  Mr  Kemtde,'  writea  she  to  i 
friend,  *  will  nothear  of  Tll«  Feiperr  behigdrtvan  offtiiealagi 
It  Is  to  be  reproduced  as  soon  as  Miss  Foots,  who  is  now  nn 
well,  shall  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  learn  her  part ;  ba 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  shrink,  after  the  fUsy  ovdeal  ttuw^ 
which  I  have  passed,  fktnn  such  another  triaL  Mr  KamM 
attributes  thefiOlure,  without  the  sligfatast  hssMation,  to  wfaa 
he  delicately  calls  **  a  shigularity  of  intonatfcm  in  one  of  tii> 
actresses."  I  have  also  heard  from  Mr  MOmaa,  Mr  J.  T 
Colsridge,  and  several  others,  with  iriiom  there  Is  bat  on 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster.' 

**  Few  would,  peihaps,  have  borne  so  unexpaeted  a  refers 
with  feelings  so  completdy  untinged  with  Mttaiuess,  or  witl 
grsater  readiness  to  turn  for  oonsolatioa  to  the  kfndaees  am 
qrmpathy  which  poured  in  upon  her  ihmi  avesy  sida.  I 
would  be  doing  her  k^nstioe  to  withhold  ber  letter  to  M 
Mllman,  written  in  the  first  moments  of  disappofBtmani. 

'  BranwTlfc,  Dm.  U,  UBL 

**  *  Mv  DBAR  Sir,— It  is  difficult  to  part  with  the  hopes  o 
three  years,  without  some  painfull  foeWngs;  bnt  yoor  klB« 
letter  has  been  of  more  eervlce  to  me  than  I  can  atteaBpt  % 
describe.  I  will  not  say  that  it  revives  nay  hopes  of  soccesi 
because  I  think  it  better  that  I  should  fix  loy  mind  to  pre 
vent  those  hopes  from  gaining  any  ascendency ;  bnt  it  eets  ii 
so  clear  a  light  the  causes  of  fitOure,  that  my  disappointmen 
has  been  greatiy  softened  by  its  perasaL  Tha  many  fiind 
fh}m  whom  I  have  heard  on  this  occasion,  axprsss  bnt  oo 
ophiion.  As  to  Miss  Kelly's  actfaig,  and  its  &tal  affect  ot 
the  fortunes  of  the  piece,  I  cannot  help  thfaildng  that  it  w£ 
be  fanpossible  to  counteract  the  unfiivourable  Impressfcm  whicj 
tUs  must  have  produced,  and  I  almoat  wish,  as  &r  as  sslatc 
to  my  own  private  feelings,  that  the  attempt  nu^  aot  b 
made.  I  shall  not,  however,  interfere  in  any  way  on  th 
subject.  I  have  not  beard  fh)fik  Mr  Kemble ;  but  I  bav 
written  both  to  him  and  to  Mr  Young,  to  expiass  my  grati 
fhl  sense  of  their  splendid  exertioas  in  sopport  of  tiie  pleei 
As  a  female,  I  cannot  help  feeling  rather  i1er>eseiiJ  by  th 
extreme  severity  with  which  I  have  been  treated  in  tha  aMn 
Ing  papers.  I  know  not  why  tUs  should  be,  for  I  am  sar 
I  diould  not  have  attached  the  slightest  value  to  tbeirpiaiee 
but  I  suppose  it  is  only  a  proper  chastisement  fior  a«y  tsBc 
rity— for  a  female  who  shrinks  fhmiaadi  things  baa  ftsrtaiat 
no  bushiess  to  write  tragedies. 
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***F»yo«npp<«t  and  SMiitUMse,  as  ««n  as  that  of  my 
olhvMiiids,Ioaiuiotbatoogr«teftil;  norcanlerereoiuidar 
uqr  fninicttan  of  mj  life  nnfortanato,  ^iiich  has  giwn  me 
tta  piHIIifa  of  caUinf  you  a  frtond,  and  afforded  me  the 
liciilliutton  of  ao  much  long-tried  Undncai.— Ever  beUeve 
■i,  8^7  d«r  ilr,  moat  ftithftdly,  your  obliged 

**  *  F.  HxxANa.' 

"If  otwtthatandiiig  the  detenninatton  of  the  managers  again 

to  Mug  flDTwaid  The  Vespen,  a  atni  of  fiitality  seemed  to 

aMiBd  apoD  It,  and  soma  fresh  obetade  was  oonttnuaUy  arishig 

tepgafwrt  tta  hicklaw  Constance  from  obtaining  an  efficient 

isiaeawlaiif  on  tha  London  stage.    Under  these  drcum- 

Ifr  Kemlda  at  length  confessed  that  he  could  not 

tha  reprodoctlon  of  the  i^eoe ;  and  Ifrs  Hemans 

tai  tha  decision,  with  fiMUngs  which  partoolc  rather 

sf  NBif  than  of  disappointment    She  never  ceased  to  speak 

b  tfae  wannest  terms  of  Mr  KemUe's  liberal  and  gentlemanly 

eoadnet.  both  before  and  after  the  appearance  of  the  piece,  and 

of  his  mirpaafaig  exertions  aX  the  time  of  its  representation. 

**  It  waa  with  no  small  degree  of  surprise  that,  in  the 

of  tiie  following  February,  die  learned,  through  the 

of  a  letter  from  Mrs  Joanna  Balllie,^  that  the 

shortly  to  be  represented  at  the  Edinburgh  theatre 

Hantyfliddons  undertaking  the  part  of  Constance. 

The  play  vaa  broo^t  out  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  the  fol- 

bffiag  partienlars  of  its  reception,  transmitted  by  one  of  the 

Mloos  frtaiide  vffao  had  baen  Instrumental  in  this  arrange- 

■■t,  wfllprova  how  wen  their  kindly  intentions  were  ftdflUed ; 

*"  Tha  tnge^y  went  off  in  a  style  which  exceeded  our  most 

igirtna  azpactattons,  and  was  announced  for  repetition  on 

Wsdnasdaj,  amidst  thunders  of  apphuise.    The  actors  seem 

to  have  dona  wonders,  and  everyone  appeared  to  strain  every 

mm,  aa  if  an  depended  on  his  own  exertions.    Yandenhoff 

ns  tfae  eider,  and  Calcraft  the  younger  Prodda.    The  first 

iwrgntWnn  between  fother  and  son,  was  acted  by  them  to 

,  that  one  of  the  most  hearty  and  unanimous 

lindllB  foOowed  that  ever  was  heard. 

bad  nmt  tba  adTsatafe  of  baing  penonally 

■Bd  •zeeUeni  lady,  the  oecaatonal  interebang*  of 

dria  ttma  flonmrd,  wai  k«pt  up  between  them,  was 

of  iha  moat  Taloable  priTilccee  the  poaaened.    It  waa 

to  bar  whan  riia  eonld  love  tha  ohanatar,  aa  well  aa 

ofaaalahfntadaathor;  and  nerar,  aoraljr,  waa  there 

asiad  to  ean  txrth  tha  wQUog  tribute  of  Taneratkm, 

and  the  poeteaa.    laonaofhar  lattcntoHra 

ihaaapologlaad  Ibr  indulging  in  a  itnin  of  egotlim. 
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—VmntmAu. 

kHenthladay 


thai*  BO  King  like 
la  a  prinea  and  a  great 


AiotHZB  warning  sound  t    The  funeral  bell, 
Startling  the  cities  of  the  isle  once  more 

With  measured  tones  of  melancholy  swell, 
Strikes  on  th'  awaken'd  heart  from  shore  to 
shore. 

Be  It  whose  coming  monarchs  sink  to  dust. 
The  chambers  of  our  palaces  hath  trod; 


**  *  Every  reai^waranoe  of  the  gentle  Constance  won  the 
spectators  more  and  more.  The  scene  in  the  Judgment-hall 
carried  off  the  audience  into  perfect  illurion,  and  handicer- 
chlflA  were  out  in  every  quarter.  Mrs  Siddons's  searching 
the  Cnces  of  the  Judges,  which  she  did  in  a  wild  manner,  as  if 
to  find  Ralmond's  ftther  was  to  save  him,  was  perfect. 
Slie  flew  round  the  circle — ^went,  as  if  distracted,  cloee  up  to 
Judge  after  Judge— paused  before  Prodda,  and  fell  prostrate 
at  his  feet  The  effect  was  magical,  and  was  manifBsted  by 
three  repeated  bursts  of  i^n>li^tiM.' 

**  A  neatly  turned  and  witty  epilogue,  snrmted,  though 
not  dedared,  to  be  the  production  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was 
recited  by  Mrs  H.  Siddons.  When  deference  to  a/nnole  was 
there  laid  dahn  to,  loud  bursts  of  apphuise  ensued ;  but  when 
generosity  to  a  Hremffor  was  bespoken,  the  house  absolutely 
rang  with  huacas." 

*"  I  knew  how  much  you  would  rejoice,'  wrote  Mrs 
Hemansto  a  warm-hearted  friend,  *  in  the  issue  of  my  Edin- 
burgh trial ;  it  has,  indeed,  been  most  gratifying,  and  I  think, 
amongst  the  pleasantest  of  its  results  I  may  reckon  a  letter 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  vHiich  It  has  put  me  in  possession. 
I  had  written  to  thank  him  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown 
with  regard  to  the  play  t  and  hardly  expected  an  answer ;  but 
it  came,  and  you  would  be  delighted  with  its  frank  and  un- 
affected Idndliness.  He  acknowledges  the  epflogue,  '*  stuffed," 
as  he  says  it  was,  "  with  parish  Jokes,  and  bad  puns ;  '*  and 
courteously  says,  that  his  country  folks  have  done  more  credit 
to  themselves  than  to  me,  by  their  receptton  of  2V  Veipen,* 

**  To  another  uncompromising  champion  she  wrote : — *  I 
must  beg  you  wm  **  bear  our  bculties  meekly :  **  you  really 
seem  to  be  rather  in  an  intoxicated  state ;  and  if  we  indulge 
oursdves  in  this  way,  I  ami^iraid  we  shall  have  something  to 
sober  us.  I  dare  say  I  nuist  expect  some  sharp  criticism  lh}m 
Edinburgh  ere  all  this  is  over ;  but  any  thing  which  deserves 
the  name  of  criUeUm  I  can  bear.  I  believe  I  could  point  out 
more  feults  in  The  Vetpert  mysdf  than  any  one  has  done 
yet*"— lf«)M><r,  pp.  60-7(L 

which  the  natiura  of  their  aeqaaintanoa  might  aoarealy  aeam  to  jnattiy. 
—"The  kindly  warmth  of  heart  whidi  teama  to  breathe o««r  all  joor 
writings,  and  the  power  of  earlj  aaaodation  orer  my  mind,  make  ma 
ftel,  whenerer  I  addrea  jou,  aa  if  I  were  writing  to  a  friend." 

It  would  hate  been  very  dear  to  har  eoald  the  have  a>reeeen  how 
gradoody  that  <*  kindly  warmth  of  heart  "  weoU  he  astandad  to  thoaa 
of  her  children,  who  are  more  fbrtonata  than  herael^  in  e^}oying  tba 
pcreonal  intereoorae  the  would  hare  priaad  eo  highly. 


And  the  long-suffering  spirit  of  the  just. 

Pure  from  its  ruins,  hath  retum'd  to  Qod  ! 
Tet  may  not  England  o'er  her  hiher  weep  : 
Thoughts  to  her  bosom  crowd,  too  many,  and  too 
deep. 

Vain  voice  of  Reason,  hush  ! — ^they  yet  must  flow, 

The  unrestrain'd,  inyoluntaxy  tears ; 
A  thousand  feelings  sanctify  the  woe, 

Roused  by  the  glorious  shades  of  vanish'd  years. 
Tell  us  no  more  'tis  not  the  time  for  grief. 

Now  that  the  exile  of  the  soul  is  past, 
And  Death,  blest  messenger  of  heaven's  relief. 

Hath  borne  the  wanderer  to  his  rest  at  last ; 
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For  him,  eternity  hath  tenfold  day :  [way. 

We  feel,  we  know,  'tis  thus — ^yet  nature  will  have 

What  though  amidst  ns,  like  a  blasted  oak, 

Sadd'ning  the  scene  where  once  it  nobly  reign'd, 
A  dread  memorial  of  the  lightning  stroke, 

Stamp'd  with  its  fiery  record,  he  remain'd ; 
Around  that  shattered  tree  still  fondly  clung 

Th'  imdying  tendrils  of  our  love,  which  drew 
Fresh  nurture  firom  its  deep  decay,  and  sprung 

Luxuriant  thence,  to  Glory's  ruin  true ; 
While  England  htmg  her  trophies  on  the  stem. 
That  desolately  stood,  unconscious  e'en  of  thjdl 

Of  them  imconscious !    Oh,  mysterious  doom  ! 

Who  shall  unfold  the  counsels  of  the  skies  1 
His  was  the  Yoioe  which  roused,  as  from  the  tomb. 

The  realm's  high  soul  to  loftiest  eneigies  t 
His  was  the  spirit  o'er  the  ides  which  threw 

The  mantle  of  its  fortitude ;  and  wrought 
In  every  bosom,  powerful  to  renew 

Each  dying  spark  of  pure  and  generous  thought ; 
The  star  of  tempests !  beaming  on  the  mast,^ 
The  seaman's  torch  of  Hope,  midst  perils  deepen- 
ing fiist. 

Then  fromth'  imslumberinginfluence  of  his  worth. 

Strength,  as  of  inspiration,  fill'd  the  land ; 
A  young  but  quenchless  flame  went  brightly  forth. 

Kindled  by  him — ^who  saw  it  not  expand  ! 
Such  was  the  will  of  heayen.    The  gifted  seer, 

Who  with  his  God  had  communed,  face  to  face. 
And  from  the  house  of  bondage  and  of  fear. 

In  fiiith  victorious,  led  the  Chosen  Race ; 
He  through  the  desert  and  the  waste  their  guide, 
Saw  dhnly  from  afieur  the  promised  land— and  died. 

0  full  of  days  and  virtues  t  on  thy  head 
Centred  the  woes  of  many  a  bitter  lot ; 
Fathers  have  sorrow'd  o'er  their  beauteous  dead, 
Eyes,  quench'd  in  nighty  the  sunbeam  have  for- 
got; 
Minds  have  striven  buoyantly  with  evil  years, 
And  sunk  beneath  their  gathering  weight  at 
length; 
But  Pain  for  thee  had  fill'd  a  cup  of  tears. 
Where  every  anguish  mingled  all  its  strength ; 
By  thy  lost  child  we  saw  thee  weeping  stand. 
And  shadows  deep  around  fell  from  th'  Eternal's 
hand. 

1  The  guttering  meteor,  like  a  ftar,  which  often  appean 
ahoat  a  ship  daring  tempeits ;  if  leen  npon  the  main-mast, 
if  ooniidered  by  the  lailon  as  an  omen  of  good  weather. — 
See  Dampibr'8  Voyages. 


Then  came  the  noon  of  glory,  which  thy  dreams 

Perchance  of  yore  had  fiedntly  prophesied ; 
But  what  to  thee  the  splendour  of  its  beams  ] 

The  ice-rock  glows   not  midst  the  summer's 
pride ! 
Nations  leap'd  up  to  joy— as  streams  that  hant. 

At  the  warm  touch  of  springs  their  froien  chain, 
And  o'er  the  plains,  whose  verdure  once  thy  nursed, 

Roll  in  exulting  melody  again ; 
And  bright  o'er  earth  the  long  migestic  line 
Of  England's  triumphs  swept,  to  rouse  all  hearts 
— but  thine. 

Oh  !  what  a  daaaling  vision,  by  the  veil 

That  o'er  thy  spirit  hung,  was  shut  from  thee. 
When  sceptred  chieftains  thronged  with  palms  to 
hail 

The  crowning  ude,  th'  anointed  of  the  sea ! 
Within  thy  palaces  the  lords  of  earth 

Met  to  rejoice — ^rich  pageants  glittei'd  by. 
And  stately  revels  imaged,  in  their  mirth. 

The  old  magnificence  of  chivalry. 
They  reach'd  not  thee — amidst  them,  yet  alone. 
Stillness  and  gloom  begirt  one  dim  and  shadowy 
throne. 

Tet  there  was  mercy  still !    If  joy  no  more 

Within  that  blasted  drde  might  intrude. 
Earth  had  no  grief,  whose  footstep  might  pass  o'er' 

The  silent  limits  of  its  solitude  ! 
If  all  imheard  the  bridal  song  awoke 

Our  hearts'  full  echoes,  as  it  swell'd  on  high ; 
Alike  unheard  the  sudden  diige,  that  broke 

On  the  glad  strain,  with  dread  solemnity ! 
If  the  land's  rose  unheeded  wore  its  bloom. 
Alike  unfelt  the  storm  that  swept  it  to  the  tomb.* 


And  she  who,  tried  through  all  the  stormy 

Severely,  deeply  proved,  in  many  an  hour — 
Watch'd  o'er  thee,  firm  and  fiuthfiil  to  the  last, 

Sustain'd,  inspired,  by  strong  affection's  power  ; 
If  to  thy  soul  her  voice  no  music  bore — 

If  thy  closed  eye  and  wandering  spirit  cauj^t 
No  light  from  looks,  that  fondly  would  explore 

Thy  mien,  for  traces  of  responsive  thou^^t ; 
Oh  !  thou  wert  spared  the  pang,  that  would  have 

thrill'd 
Thine  inmost  heart,  when  death  that  anxious 
bosom  stiird. 

Thy  loved  ones  fell  around  thee.  Manhood's  prime, 
Touth  with  its  glory — ^in  its  fiilnesB,  age — 

All,  at  the  gates  of  their  eternal  dime 
Lay  down,  and  closed  their  mortal  pilgrimage ; 
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The  lind  wore  ashee  for  its  perish'd  flowers, 
Hie  gnye's  imperial  hanrest  Thou  meanwhile 

IMdstwalk  imooiiBciocia  through  thy  royal  towers, 
He  one  that  wept  not  in  the  tearful  isle ! 

Ai  a  tired  warrior,  on  his  hattle-plain, 

Brattfaea  deep  in  dreams  amidst  the  mourners 
and  the  slain. 

And  who  can  tell  what  Tisions  might  he  thine  1 

The  stream  of  thought,  though  broken,  still 
was  pure! 
sun  o*er  that  ware  the  stars  of  heaven  might  shine 

Where  earthly  image  would  no  more  endure  1 
Thanfji  many  a  step,  of  once  familiar  sound, 

Cttne  as  a  stranger^s  o*er  thy  closing  ear, 
And  ▼oioea  breathed  forgotten  tones  around, 

Which  that  paternal  heart  once  thrill'd  to  hear : 
Hm  mind  hath  senses  of  its  own,  and  powers 
To  people  boundless  worlds,  in  its  most  wander- 
ing hours. 

Kor  mig^  the  phantoms  to  thy  spirit  known 

Be  daik  or  wild,  creations  of  remorse ; 
Uutiai'd  by  thee,  the  blameless  past  had  thrown 

Ho  fearftil  shadows  o'er  the  future's  course : 
For  thee  no  doud,  from  memory's  dread  abyss, 

Hig^t  shape  such  forms  as  haunt  the  tyrant's 
eye; 
And,  dosing  up  each  ayenue  of  bliss. 

Murmur  their  summons,  to  "  despair  and  die ! " 
Ko !  e'en  though  joy  depart,  though  reason  cease, 
Sffl  virtue's  ruin'd  home  is  redolent  of  peace. 

Tliey  mig^t  be  with  thee  still — ^the  loved,  the  tried, 

The&ir,  the  lost — ^they  might  be  with  thee  still ! 
Moro  loftly  seen,  in  radiance  purified 

From  each  dim  vapour  of  terrestrial  ilL 
I^og  after  earth  received  them,  and  the  note 

Of  the  last  requiem  o'er  their  dust  was  pour'd, 
^  pming  sunbeams  o'er  thy  soul  might  float 

Thoee  forms,  firom  us  withdrawn — to  thee  re- 
stored! 
^nriti  of  holiness,  in  light  reveal'd. 
To  commune  with  a  mind  whose  source  of  tears 
wasseal'd. 


^^une  they  with  tidings  from  the  worlds  above, 
Hioee  viewless  regions  where  the  weary  rest  1 
Serer^d  fh>m  earth,  estranged  from  mortal  love, 
Wes  thy  mysterious  converse  with  the  blest  ? 
i  Or  shone  their  visionary  presence  bright 

With  human  beauty  1 — did  their  smiles  renew 
Those  days  of  sacred  and  serene  delight. 
When  fairest  beings  in  thy  pathway  grew  1 


Oh  1  heaven  hath  balm  for  every  wound  it  makes, 
Healing  the  broken  heart;  it  smites,  but  ne'er 
forsakes. 

These  may  be  fimtasies — and  this  alone. 

Of  all  we  picture  in  our  dreams,  is  sure ; 
That  rest)  made  perfect^  is  at  length  thine  own. 

Rest,  in  thy  God  immortally  secure  I 
Enoughfortranquilfiiith;  released  from  all  [brow, 

The  woes  that  graved  heaven's  lessons  on  thy 
No  doud  to  dim,  no  fetter  to  enthrall, 

Haply  thine  eye  is  on  thy  people  now ; 
Whose  love  around  thee  still  its  offerings  shed. 
Though  vainly  sweet,  as  flowers,  griefs  tribute  to 
the  dead. 

But  if  th'  ascending,  disembodied  mind. 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  morning  to  the  skies. 
May  cast  one  glance  of  tenderness  behind 

On  scenes  once  hallo Vd  by  its  mortal  tiesy 
How  much  hast  thou  to  gase  on  I    All  that  lay 

By  the  dark  mantle  of  thy  soul  oonceal'd — 
The  might,  the  migesty,  the  proud  array 

Of  England's  march  o'er  many  a  noble  field — 
All  spread  beneath  thee,  in  a  blaze  of  light. 
Shine  like  some  glorious  land  vieVd   from  an 
Alpine  height 

Away,  presumptuous  thought !    Departed  saint ! 

To  thy  freed  vision  what  can  earth  display 
Of  pomp,  of  royalty,  that  is  not  £unt. 

Seen  from  the  birth-place  of  celestial  day? 
Oh  I  pale  and  weak  the  sun's  reflected  rays. 

E'en  in  their  fervour  of  meridian  heat. 
To  him  who  in  the  sanctuary  may  gaze 

On  the  bright  cloud  that  fills  the  mercy-seat ! 
And  thou  may'st  view,  from  thy  divine  abode, 
The  dust  of  empires  flit  before  a  breath  of  God. 

And  yet  we  mourn  thee  !    Yes,  thy  place  is  void 

Within  our  hearts !  there  veU'd  thine  image  dwelt, 
But  cherish'd  still ;  and  o'er  that  tie  destroyed. 

Though  faith  rejoice,  fond  nature  still  must  melt 
Beneath  the  long-loved  sceptre  of  thy  sway. 

Thousands  were  bom,  who  now  in  dust  repose; 
And  many  a  head,  with  years  and  sorrows  gray. 

Wore  youth's  bright  tresses  when  thy  star  arose ; 
And  many  a  glorious  mind,  since  that  fidr  dawn. 
Hath  fill'd  our  sphere  with  light,  now  to  its  source 
vrithdrawn. 

Earthquakes    have  rock'd   the  nations:    things 
revered, 
Th'  ancestral  fabrics  of  the  world,  went  down 
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In  niinSy  from  whose  stones  Ambition  rear'd 
His  lonely  pyramid  of  dread  renown. 

But  when  the  firee  that  long  had  8lnmber*d,  pent 
Deep  in  men's  bosoma^  with  Yolcanic  force. 

Bursting  their  prison-house,  each  bulwaik  rent, 
And  swept  each  holy  barrier  from  their  course. 

Firm  and  immoved,  amidst  that  lava-flood. 

Stilly  by  thine  arm  upheld,  our  ancient  landmarks 
stood. 

Be  they  eternal  1 — be  thy  children  found 

Still  to  their  oountiys  altars  true  like  thee  ! 
And  while  "the  name  of  Briton  **  is  a  sound 

Of  rallying  music  to  the  braye  and  fr^ 
With  the  high  feelings  at  the  word  which  swell. 

To  make  the  breast  a  shrine  for  Freedom's  flame. 
Be  mingled  thoughts  of  him  who  loved  so  well. 

Who  left  so  pure,  its  heritage  of  £une  I 
Let  earth  with  trophieeguard  the  conqueror^s  dust, 
Heaven  in  our  souls  embalms  the  memory  of  the 
just. 

» 

All  else  shall  pass  away ! — ^the  thrones  of  kings, 

The  very  traces  of  their  tomh9  depart ; 
But  nimiber  not  with  perishable  things 

The  holy  records  Virtue  leaves  the  heart, 
Heir-looms  from  race  to  race !    And  oh !  in  days 

When,  by  the  yet  unborn,  thy  deeds  are  blest. 
When  our  sons  learn  "as  household  words  "  thy 
praise. 

Still  on  thine  ofiBspring  may  thy  spirit  rest ! 
And  many  a  name  of  that  imperial  line. 
Father  and  patriot !  blend,  in  England's  songB, 
with  thine  I 

[*<  The  lait  poem  is  to  tbe  memory  of  his  late  Majesty : 
unlike  courtly  themes  In  general,  this  is  one  of  tbe  deepest 
and  most  fatfting  interest  Buried  as  the  King  had  long  been 
in  ioMital  and  Tisnal  darfraess,  and  dead  to  the  common  Joys 
of  tbe  world,  his  death,  perhaps,  did  not  occasion  the  shock, 
or  tbe  pisrdng  sorrow  which  we  have  felt  on  some  other 
pobUc  kMses ;  but  tbe  heart  most  be  cxAA  indeed  that  could, 
on  reflection,  regard  the  whole  fortune  and  fitte  of  that  vene- 


rable, gallant,  tender-hearted,  and  pious  man, 
more  than  common  qrmpattiy.  Tbara  vras  somatli 
character  so  truly  natiooal— bis  very  errora  were  of 
a  kind,  his  excdlences  bore  so  high  a  stamp,  his  i 
so  genuine  and  unsophisticated,  bo  stood  in  hi 
court,  amidst  his  laife  and  flno  flunity,  so  true  s 
so  good  a  fiUher,  so  sail  an  atample — be  so 
understood  tbe  feelings,  and  so  duly  ^qpredatod  t 
even  tbe  uncourtty  virtues  of  bis  snIOeota— and,  vrj 
the  sorrows  from  heaven  rained  down  upon  bis  \ 
*  pitiless  and  pelting  a  storm : '  all  these— bli  big 
and  unpaialWed  sulBwIngB  §atm  sodi  a  enbjeet  i 
as  nothing,  we  should  imagine,  but  its  difflcoH 
expectation  attendhig  it,  would  prevent  from  bi 
upon  by  the  greatest  poets  of  tbe  day.  We  wiU  n( 
Mrs  Hemans  has  filled  tbe  whole  canvass  as  it  x 
been  filled,  but  unquestionably  her  poem  b  boyon 
parison  with  any  which  we  have  seen  on  tbe  sol 
ftill  of  fine  and  pathetic  passagee,  and  ft  leads  na  v 
all  the  dismal  colourings  of  tbe  forsgronnd  to  that 
consoling  prospect  which  should  cloee  eveiy  Cbristi 
tions  on  such  a  matter.  An  anatyrfs  of  so  sbort 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  we  have  ataeady  tnum 
limits ;  we  win,  therefore,  give  but  one  extract  of  t 
ing  nature  alluded  to,  and  release  our  readers : — 
'THwMtbtremflrcyalUlI    If Jof  ao  mora,' ct 


**  It  is  tbne  to  ckMe  this  artide.^  Our  readen 
seen,  and  we  do  not  deny,  that  we  have  been  nuiel 
by  our  subject  Who  or  what  Ifrs  Hemans  is,  we 
we  have  been  told  that,  like  a  poet  of  antiquity — 

— ^'TriiUavlUi 
Selator  ceala,' 

If  it  be  80,  (and  the  most  sensible  hearts  are  not  m 
noK  unnaturally  the  most  Utterly  wounded,)  she  s 
tbe  tenor  of  her  writings,  to  bear  about  her  a  hi| 
surer  balsam  than  tbe  praises  of  men,  or  even  t 
muse*  herself  can  impart  BtiO  there  is  a  pleasure 
cent  and  an  honest  ideasure,  even  to  a  woundet 
fame  fiUrly  earned ;  and  such  fame  as  may  wail 
decisfon,  we  freely  and  'conscientiously  bestow, 
opinion,  all  her  poema  are  elegant  and  pore  in  tb 
language ;  her  later  poems  are  of  higher  promisi 
vigorous,  pkitureeque,  and  pathetic" — Quarfnn 
voL  xziv.] 


1  Thla  erltiqae,  fhm  tha  pen  of  tha  TSMiablt  and  < 
Bdltor,  William  Glflbrd,  Eaq.,  eomprtlMndad  aWeton 
Bealoralioa  ofth*  Work*  of  Art  to  Italj,"— **1W6i  i 
Soanci  in  Vena,**  —  "  Tmnalatkma  from  OunoaM,"  a 
Soaptlc,"  and  **  Btanaa  to  tba  Mamorjr  oftba  faiAa  Kiac." 
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8KC0ND  BEBIEa. 

[ABm  Am  flnl  eoDMtiOD  of  liar  Tmles  and  Hiitorie  SoeMt,  it  Is  pretty  •vidwt  that  Mn  Hamaiu  eontempUted  a  noond 
MriM,  ■tttMWigh  Imt  dM%n  was  Mver  so  atansitely  carried  oat  as  to  indnoo  tha  publication  of  another  yoIuum  nnder  the 
MM  Ilia.   Bat,  as  IbaeoBporftions  we  lefv  to  aU  belong  to  this  period  of  oor  author's  Utaniy  pragi«BB,iM  hav^ 
■olflB^  io  to  «liMB»  tal  so  to  cfarMen  then,  as  Malaehi  Malgrowther  would  say,  **  for  nniibnnity's  sake.** 

THE  MAKEMKA. 


[**lfau«  saiAa  Pwtra  had  cspoosed  a  ladyof  noUe 

te^jr  at  WIenna,  named  Madonna  Pia.    Her  beauty  was 

lb  adrntrathw  of  T^iseaay,  and  exdted  in  the  heart  of  her 

ajealomy,  which,  exasperated  by  iUee  rsporU  and 

siMplBlons,  at  length  drore  him  to  the  deeperate 

orOtheOoi    It  is  dUBcnlt  to  dedde  whether  the 

htf  aas  qjoHa  inaoeent,  but  so  Dante  lepieseiits  iier.    Her 

hateid  btVMiilil  her  into  the  Maremma,  which,  then  as 

isv,  aas  a  dMrict  destmctiTe  of  health.    He  never  told  his 

nahHiniala  wife  the  rsaeon  of  her  banishment  to  so  dangerw 

aaaeonntiy.    He  did  not  deign  to  utter  comidalnt or accu- 

Ha  lifnd  with  lier  alone,  in  cold  sllenoe,  without 

her  questions,  or  listening  to  her  remonstranoea 

BipiiiMitiy  watted  tm  the  pestilential  air  should  destroy  the 

of  this  young  lady.     In  a  few  months  she  died. 

indeed,  tdl  us  that  Nello  used  the  dagger 

to  hartsB  Imt  daalh.    It  la  certain  that  he  sunrtved  her, 

fimpi  Ib  aadness  and  perpetual  sflenoa.     Dante  had,  in 

tlhleeident,a]lthe  materials  of  an  ample  and  rery  poetical 

■■ntlvi.    But  he  bestows  on  it  only  four  Tersea.    He  meeta 

hPanHotythrse  spirits.    One  was  a  captain  who  feD  figfat- 

to| OB  the  aaoM  aide  with  hhn  in  the  battle  of  Campaldhio; 

^woad,  a fenUeman  assaiinated  by  the  treachery  of  the 

Bsau  of  Bite ;  the  third  was  a  woman  unknown  to  the  poet, 

n4  who,  after  the  others  had  spoken,  turned  towards  hhr 

*UithiM  words: — 

UdlB*:  dMMMiiaPi*, 

mi  ft,  dftifeccini  MwDunA. 
eofaii  che  Inaaenata  pr!* 

i'  Avcft  eon  la  Ma  gaauna.* " 

PvaoAToaio^  oant.  ▼. 
"HUkm^pk  Rniew,  No.  IviL] 

Itei  are  bright  scenes  beneath  Italian  skies, 

^Hiere  growing  suns  there  purest  light  difiuse, 

U&cQHared  flowers  in  wild  profusion  rise, 

^  Dstore  laTiahes  her  warmest  hues ; 

^  tnst  thou  not  her  smile,  her  balmy  breath — 

^viy  I  her  charms  are  but  the  pomp  of  Death  ! 

He  in  the  Tine-dad  bowers,  unseen,  is  dwelling, 
^Wn  the  cool  shade  its  freshness  round  thee 

throws; 
His  Toioe,  in  every  perfumed  zephyr  swelling, 
With  gentlest  whisper  lures  thee  to  repose ; 
^  the  soft  sounds  that  through  the  foliage  sigh 
^  woo  thee  still  to  slumber  and  to  die. 

Vy^ous  danger  lurks,  a  syren  there, 

A'ol  robed  in  terrors,  or  announced  in  gloom, 

Alt  stealing  o'er  thee  in  the  scented  air, 

And  Teil'd  in  flowers,  that  smile  to  deck  thy  tomb ; 

How  may  we  deem,  amidst  their  deep  array, 

Hat  heaven  and  earth  but  flatter  to  betray  1 


Sunshine,  and  bloom^  and  verdure  f    Can  it  be 
That  these  but  charm  us  with  destmctive  wiles  1 
Where  shall  we  turn,  0  Nature,  if  in  thee 
Danger  is  mask'd  in  beauty— death  in  smiles  t 
Oh  !  still  the  Ciroe  of  that  fiital  shore,        [yore  I 
Where  she,  the  Son's  bright  daughter,  dwelt  of 

There,  year  by  year,  that  secret  peril  spreads. 
Disguised  in  loveliness,  its  baleful  reign. 
And  viewless  blights  o'er  many  a  landscape  sheds, 
Qay  with  the  riches  of  the  south,  in  vain ; 
O'er  fairy  bowers  and  palaces  of  state 
Passing  unseen,  to  leave  them  desolate. 

And  pillared  halls,  whose  airy  colonnades 
Were  form'd  to  echo  music's  choral  tone. 
Are  silent  now,  amidst  deserted  shades, 
Peopled  by  sculpture's  graceful  forms  alone ; 
And  fountains  dash  imheard,  by  lone  alcoves, 
Neglected  temples,  and  forsaken  groves. 

And  there,  where   marble  nymphs,  in  beauty 

gleaming, 
Midst  the  deep  shades  of  plane  and  cypress  rise. 
By  wave  or  grot  might  Fancy  linger,  dreaming 
Of  old  Arcadia's  woodland  deities. ' 
Wild  visions  1 — there  no  sylvan  powers  convene : 
Death  reigns  the  genius  of  th'  Elysian  scene. 

Ye,  too,  illustrious  hills  of  Rome  !  that  bear 
Traces  of  mightier  beings  on  your  brow, 
O'er  you  that  subUe'spirit  of  the  air 
Extends  the  desert  of  his  empire  now ; 
Broods  o'er  the  wrecks  of  altar,  fieme,  and  dome, 
And  makes  the  Csesars'  ruin'd  halls  his  home. 

Youth,  valour,  beauty,  oft  have  felt  his  power. 
His  crown'd  and  chosen  victims  :  o'er  their  lot 
Hath  fond  afiecti6n  wept — each  blighted  flower 
In  turn  was  loved  and  moum'd,  and  is  foi^t. 
But  one  who  perish'd,  left  a  tale  of  woe. 
Meet  for  as  deep  a  sigh  as  pity  can  bestow. 

A  voice  of  music,  from  Sienna's  walls. 
Is  floating  joyous  on  the  summer  air ; 
And  there  are  banquets  in  her  stately  halls, 
And  graceful  revels  of  the  gay  and  fair. 
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And  brilliant  wreaths  the  altar  have  array*d. 
Where  meet  her  noblest  youth  and  loveliest  maid. 

To  that  young  bride  each  grace  hath  Nature  given 
Which  glows  on  Art's  divinest  dream:  her  eye 
Hath  a  pure  sunbeam  of  her  native  heaven — 
Her  cheek  a  tinge  of  moming^s  richest  dye ; 
Fair  as  that  daughter  of  the  south,  whose  form 
Still  breathes  and  charms,  in  Vinci's  colours  warm.^ 

But  is  she  blest  1 — for  sometimes  o'er  her  smile 
A  soft  sweet  shade  of  pensiveness  is  cast ; 
And  in  her  liquid  glance  there  seems  awhile 
To  dwell  some  thought  whose  soul  is  with  the  past; 
Tet  soon  it  flies — a  cloud  that  leaves  no  trace. 
On  the  sky's  azure,  of  its  dwelling-place. 

Perchance,  at  times;,  within  her  heart  may  rise 
Bemembrance  of  some  early  love  or  woe. 
Faded,  yet  scarce  foi^tten— in  her  eyes 
Wakening  the  half-formed  tear  that  may  not  flow, 
Tet  radiant  seems  her  lot  as  aught  on  earth, 
Where  still  some  pining  thought  comes  darkly  o*er 

our  Tnirtn. 

The  world  before  her  smiles — ^its  changeful  gaze 
She  hath  not  proved  as  yet ;  her  path  seems  gay 
With  flowers  and  sunshine,  and  the  voice  of  praise 
Is  still  the  joyous  herald  of  her  way ; 
And  beauty's  light  around  her  dwells,  to  throw 
O'er  every  scene  its  own  resplendent  glow. 

Such  is  the  young  Bianca — graced  vrith  all 
That  nature,  fortune,  youth,  at  once  can  give ; 
Pure  in  their  loveliness,  her  looks  recall 
Such  dreams  as  ne'er  life's  early  bloom  survive ; 
And  when  she  speaks,  each  thrilling  tone  is  fraught 
With  sweetness,  bom  of  high  and  heavenly  thought 

And  he  to  whom  are  breathed  her  vows  of  faith 
Is  brave  and  noble — child  of  high  descent, 
He  hath  stood  fearless  in  the  ranks  of  death. 
Mid  slaughtered  heaps,  the  warrior^s  monument ; 
And  proudly  marshall'd  his  carroccio's*  way 
Amidst  the  wildest  wreck  of  war^s  array. 

And  his  the  chivalrous  commanding  mien,  [grace; 
Where  high-bom  grandeur  blends  with  courtly 
Yet  may  a  lightning  glance  at  times  be  seen. 
Of  fiery  passions,  darting  o'er  bis  face, 

1  An  anuBion  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  picton  of  his  wife 
Mona  Lisa,  supposed  to  be  the  most  pofect  imitation  of 
nature  erer  exhibited  in  painting. 

*  A  sort  of  consecrated  war-charioL 


And  fierce  the  spirit  kindling  in  his  eye —     [dia 
But  e'en  while  yet  we  gan,  its  qyaxk  wild  flashes 

And  calmly  can  Pietra  smile,  conoealing, 

As  if  forgotten,  vengeance,  hate,  remorse ; 

And  veil  the  workings  of  each  daricer  feeling, 

Deep  in  his  soul  concentrating  its  force; 

But  yet  he  loves — Oh  I  who  hs^  loved,  nor  known 

Affection's  power  exalt  the  bosom  all  its  own  ? 


The  days  roll  on — and  still  Bianca's  lot 
Seems  as  a  path  of  Eden.  Thou  mi^tst  deem 
That  grief,  the  mighty  chastener,  had  foigot 
To  wake  her  soul  from  life's  enchanted  dream ; 
And,  if  her  brow  a  moment's  sadness  wear. 
It  sheds  but  grace  more  intellectual  ther& 

A  few  short  years,  and  all  is  changed ;  her  fete 
Seems  with  some  deep  mysterious  clond  o'ercnt 
Have  jealous  doubts  transform'd  to  wrathand  hate^ 
The  love  whose  glow  ezpression's power  anipaa^df 
Lo  t  on  Pietra's  brow  a  sullen  gloom 
Is  gathering  day  by  day,  prophetic  of  her  doom. 

Oh  1  can  he  meet  that  eye,  of  light  serene. 
Whence  the  pure  spirit  looks  in  radiance  forth. 
And  view  that  bright  intelligence  of  mien 
Form'd  to  express  but  thoughts  of  loftiest  worth, 
Tet  deem  that  vice  within  that  heart  can  reignt 
— How  shall  he  e'er  confide  in  angfaton  earth  againi 


In  silence  oft,  with  strange  vindictive  gace. 
Transient,  yet  fill'd  with  meaning  stem  and  wild, 
Her  features,  calm  in  beauty,  he  surveys^ 
Then  turns  away,  and  fixes  on  her  child 
So  dark  a  glance  as  thrills  a  mother'f  mind 
With  some  vague  fear  scarce  own'd,  and  undefined. 

There  stands  a  lonely  dwelling,  by  the  wave 
Of  the  blue  deep  which  bathes  Italia's  shoiv^ 
Far  fh>m  all  soimds,  but  rippling  seas  that  Ure 
Gray  rocks  with  foliage  richly  sbadow'd  o'er. 
And  8ighingwinds,that  murmurthrou^  the  wood. 
Fringing  the  beach  of  that  Hesperian  flood. 

Fair  is  that  house  of  solitude — and  fiur 
The  green  Maremma»  &r  around  it  spread, 
A  sun-bright  waste  of  beauty ;  yet  an  air 
Of  brooding  sadness  o'er  the  scene  is  shed. 
No  human  footstep  tracks  the  lone  domain. 
The  desert  of  luxuriance  glows  in  vain. 

And  silent  are  the  marble  halls  that  rise 

'Mid  founts,  «nd  cypress  walks  and  olive  groves : 


THE  MAREMMA. 
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II  deep  in  Bunshine,  'neath  cerulean  akieSy 
id  still  axoiind  the  searbreeEe  lightly  rovea ; 
9t  ereiy  tnoe  of  man  reveals  alone, 
lat  there  life  once  hath  flourish'd — and  is  gone. 

icroy  tin  around  them  slowly,  softly  stealing; 
le  8Qmm«r  air,  deceit  in  eyery  sigh,  [ing, 

mefiang^t  with  death,  its  power  no  sign  reveal- 
17  sires,  Pietra,  dwelt  in  days  gone  by ; 
id  stniDB  of  mirth  and  melody  have  flowed 
here  stands^  all  voiceless  now,  the  still  abode. 

)d  thither  doth  her  Lord  remorseless  bear 
i&oa  with  her  child.    His  alter'd  eye 
)d  farow  a  stem  and  fearfiil  calmness  wear, 
hile  his  dark  spuit  seals  their  doom — to  die  ; 
sd  the  deep  bodings  of  his  victim's  heart 
sQher  from  fruitless  hope  at  once  to  part 

i  the  ■ommei's  glorious  prime — and  blending 
■Una  trani^Mience  with  the  skies,  the  deep, 
idi  tint  of  heaven  upon  its  breast  descending, 
vte  murmnrs  as  it  heaves  in  glassy  sleep, 
od  on  its  wave  reflects,  more  softly  bright, 
bit  bvely  shore  of  solitude  and  light. 

t^BDce  in  each  warm  southern  gale  is  breathing, 
Kk'd  with  young  flowers  the  rich  Maremma 

i^ected  vines  the  trees  are  wildly  wreathing, 
id  the  fresh  myrtle  in  exuberance  blows, 
id,  hr  around,  a  deep  and  sunny  bloom 
sties  the  scene,  as  garlands  robe  the  tomb. 

I !  'tis  t&y  tomb,  Bianca  !  fairest  flower  ! 
e  voice  that  calls  thee  speaks  in  every  gale, 
lich,  o'er  thee  breathing  with  insidious  power, 
la  the  young  roses  of  thy  cheek  turn  pale ; 
1  frtal  in  its  softness,  day  by  day, 
lis  from  that  eye  some  trembling  spark  away. 


not  yet ;  for  there  are  darker  woes, 
■Setter  of  Beauty  t  in  thy  spring-mom  feding — 
Eerings  more  keen  for  thee  reserved,  than  those 
ingeringdeath,  which  thus  thine  eye  are  shading  I 
"ve  then  thy  heart  to  meet  that  bitter  lot : 
agony — but  soon  to  be  forgot ! 

at  deeper  pangs  maternal  hearts  can  wring, 
m  hourly  to  behold  the  spoiler's  breath 
dding^  as  mildews  on  the  bloom  of  spring, 
r  Inikncy's  ftir  cheek  the  blight  of  death  ? 
gase  and  fhriwlr^  as  gathering  shades  o'ercast 
» pale  smooth  brow,  yet  watch  it  to  the  last ! 


Such  pangs  were  thine,  yoimg  mother !     Thou 

didst  bend 
O'er  thy  £ur  boy,  and  raise  his  drooping  head ; 
And  £unt  and  hopeless,  fu  from  every  friend. 
Keep  thy  sad  midnight  vigils  near  his  bed. 
And  watch  his  patient,  supplicating  eye 
Fix'd  upon  thee — on  thee  1 — who  couldst  no  aid 

supply ! 

There  was  no  voice  to  cheer  thy  lonely  woe 
Through  those  dark  hours :  to  thee  the  wind's  low 

sigh. 
And  the  frint  murmur  of  the  ocean's  flow. 
Came  like  some  spirit  whispering — "  He  must  die  !** 
And  thou  didst  vainly  clasp  him  to  the  breast^ 
His  young  and  sunny  smile  so  oft  with  hope  had 

blest 

'Tis  past— that  feazfrd  trial ! — ^he  is  gone  1 
But  thou,  sad  mourner  1  hast  not  long  to  weep ; 
The  hour  of  nature's  charter'd  peace  comes  on. 
And  thou  shalt  share  thine  infimt's  holy  sleep. 
A  few  short  sufferings  yet — and  death  shall  be 
As  a  bright  messenger  from  heaven  to  thee. 

But  ask  not — ^hope  not— one  relenting  thought 
From  him  who  doom'd  thee  thus  to  waste  away. 
Whose  heart,  with  sullen,  speechless  vengeance 

fraught. 
Broods  in  dark  triumph  o'er  thy  slow  decay ; 
And  coldly,  sternly,  silently  can  trace 
The  gradual  withering  of  each  youthful  grace. 

And  yet  the  day  of  vain  remorse  shall  come. 
When  thou,  bright  victim  1  on  his  dreams  shalt  rise 
As  an  accusing  angel — and  thy  tomb, 
A  martyr's  shiine,  be  hallow'd  in  his  eyes  ! 
Then  shall  thine  innocence  his  bosom  wring, 
More  than  thy  fiemcied  guilt  with  jealous  pangs 
could  sting. 

Lift  thy  meek  eyes  to  heaven — for  all  on  earth. 
Young  sufferer !  &desbefore  thee.    Thou  art  lone  : 
Hope,  Fortune,  Love,  smiled  brightly  on  thy  birth. 
Thine  hour  of  death  is  all  AfiUction's  own  ! 
It  is  our  task  to  suffer — and  our  &te 
To  learn  that  mighty  lesson,  soon  or  late. 

The  season's  glory  fades — the  vintage  lay 
Through  joyous  Italy  resounds  no  more ; 
But  mortal  loveliness  hath  pass'd  away. 
Fairer  than  aught  in  summer's  glowing  stora 
Beauty  and  youth  are  gone — ^behold  them  such 
As  death  hath  made  them  with  his  blighting  touch ! 
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The  Bommer^B  breath  came  o'er  them — and  they 

died! 
Softly  it  came  to  give  luxuriance  birth, 
Cfdl'd  forth  young  nature  in  her  festal  pride. 
But  bore  to  them  their  summons  from  the  earth  ! 
Again  shall  blow  that  mild,  delicious  breeze, 
And  wake  to  life  and  light  all  flowers — ^but  these. 

No  sculptured  urn,  nor  vorse  thy  yirtues  telling, 
0  lost  and  loveliest  one  1  adorns  thy  grave ; 
But  o'er  that  humble  cyprees-shaded  dwelling 
The  dew-drops  gUsten  and  the  wild-flowers  wave — 
Emblems  more  meet>  in  transient  light  and  bloom, 
For  thee,  who  thus  didst  pass  in  brightness  to  the 
tomb ! 


A  TALE  OF  THE  SECRET  TRIBUNAL. 

[Tht  Soerafc  Trflranal,  >  which  attained  nch  fimnidable 
power  toward!  the  eloee  of  the  4burteenth  oentuiy,  is  men- 
tioned in  histoiy  as  an  institution  publicly  Imown  so  early  as 
in  the  year  ISll.  Its  members,  who  were  called  Free  Judges, 
were  unknown  to  the  people,  and  were  bound  by  a  tremen- 
dous oath,  to  deliver  up  their  dearest  friends  and  relatives, 
without  exoq^tion,  if  they  had  committed  any  offence  cog- 
nisable by  the  tribunaL  They  were  also  under  an  obligation 
to  relate  all  they  knew  concerning  the  affidr,  to  cite  the 
accused,  and,  in  case  of  his  condemnation,  to  pursue  and  put 
him  to  death  wherever  he  might  be  met  with.  The  proceed- 
ings of  this  tribunal  were  carried  on  at  night,  and  with  the 
greatest  mysteiy;  and  though  it  was  usual  to  summon  a 
culprit  three  times  before  sentence  was  passed,  yet  persons 
obnoxious  to  it  were  sometimes  accused  and  condemned 
without  any  citation.  After  condemnation,  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  any  one  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Free 
Judges,  for  their  commands  set  thousands  of  assassins  in 
motion,  who  had  sworn  not  to  spare  the  life  of  their  nearest 
relation,  if  required  to  sacrifloe  it,  but  to  execute  the  decrees 
of  the  Order  with  the  most  devoted  obedience,  even  should 
they  consider  the  object  of  their  pursuit  as  the  most  innocent 
of  men.  Almost  all  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  sought 
admission  into  the  society;  there  were  Free  Judges  even 
amongst  the  magistrates  of  the  imperial  cities,  and  every 
prince  had  some  of  their  Order  in  his  council  When  a 
member  of  this  tribunal  was  not  of  himself  strong  enough  to 
seixe  and  pot  to  death  a  criminal,  be  was  not  to  lose  sight  of 
him  until  he  met  with  a  sufficient  ntunber  of  his  comrades 
for  the  purpoee,  and  these  were  obliged,  upon  his  making 
certain  signs,  to  lend  him  immediate  assistance,  without 
asking  any  questions.  It  was  usual  to  hang  up  the  person 
condemned,  with  a  willow  branch,  to  the  first  tree;  but  If 
circumstances  obliged  them  to  despatch  him  with  a  poniard, 
they  left  it  in  his  body,  that  it  might  be  known  he  had  not 
been  assasdnated,  but  executed  by  a  Free  Judge.  All  the 
transactions  of  the  Soffet  or  Seen  (as  they  called  themselves) 
were  envdoped  in  mystery,  and  it  is  even  now  unknown  by 
what  signs  they  revealed  themselves  to  each  other.  At  length 
their  power  became  so  extensive  and  redoubtable,  that  the 

t  Sm  lbs  works  of  Baron  Book,  mnd  Profewor  Knunir. 


Princes  of  the  Knpire  found  it  neceswy  to  onfte  their  exer* 
tions  for  its  suppre«lon,  in  which  thij  were  at  lenigth  sue* 
cessfuL 

The  foUowing  account  of  this  extraordinary  aasoeiatioci  is 
given  by  Madame  de  Stafl :— '*  Dee  Jugee  myitMeoz,  in- 
connuB  I'un  k  I'autre,  toHjoan  masqute,  et  so  naaemldaat 
pendant  la  nuit,  punlssoient  dans  le  rilenee,  ct  fiiiuhul 
seulement  sur  le  poignard  qulls  Mifbneolent  dans  le  eein  da 
coupable  oe  mot  terrible :  T&ibuhal  Sbcjubt.  He  pr^ 
venolent  le  oondamne,  en  fsisant  crier  trois  foil  aoos  ke 
fisnitres  de  sa  malson,  Malheor,  Malheor,  Malhenr !  Alon 
I'infortun^  savoit  que  par-tout,  dans  rtemngv,  dans  son 
eondtoyen,  dans  ion  parent  mtaie,  it  poovoit  tvoaw  son 
meurtrier.  La  solitude,  la  fonle,  lee  viDei,  las  eampagnea, 
tout  ^toit  rempli  par  la  presence  invUble  de  oette  comriance 
arm^  qui  pourtuivolt  lee  crimlnels.  On  oonoolk  cwimwt 
cette  terrible  Institution  ponvoit  itre  n^eessain,  daaa  on 
temps  od  chaque  homme  ^it  fort  contra  tons,  an  Uea  que 
tons  doivent  6tre  forts  contre  chacnn.  n  fslloit  qm  lajns- 
tice  surprlt  le  criminel  avant  qu'U  pftt  slen  ddfendve;  naii 
cette  punltion  ^ui  planolt  dans  las  ain  eonunt  one  onlva 
vengcresse,  oette  sentence  morteDe  qui  ponvoit  iwelar  Is  ssia 
mtoie  d'un  ami,  fraf^t  d'une  Invindhle 
L'AUemoffne,  voL  iL] 


Night  veil'd  the  mountains  of  the  Tine, 
And  storms  had  roused  the  foaming  Bhine, 
And,  mingling  with  the  pinewood*s  roar. 
Its  billows  hoarsely  chafed  the  shores 
While  glen  and  cayem,  to  their  moans 
Qaye  answer  with  a  thousand  tones : 
Then,  as  the  Toice  of  storms  appall'd 
The  peasant  of  the  Odenwald,^ 
Shuddering  he  deem'd,  that,  far  on  high, 
'Twos  the  wild  huntsman  rushing  by. 
Riding  the  blast  with  phantom  speed, 
With  cry  of  hound  and  tramp  of  steed. 
While  his  fierce  train,  as  on  they  flew. 
Their  horns  in  savage  chorus  blew. 
Till  rock,  and  tower,  and  conyent  round. 
Rang  to  the  shrill  unearthly  sound. 

Vain  dreams !  &r  other  footsteps  traced 
The  forest  paths,  in  secret  haste ; 
Far  other  sounds  were  on  the  night, 
Though  lost  amidst  the  tempest's  mighty 
That  fill*d  the  echoing  earth  and  sky 
With  its  own  awAil  harmony. 
There  stood  a  lone  and  ruin*d  ftne, 
Far  in  the  Odenwald's  domain. 
Midst  wood  and  rock,  a  deep  recess 
Of  still  and  shadowy  loneliness. 
Long  grass  its  payement  had  o'eigrown. 
The  wild-fiower  waved  o'er  the  altar  stone, 
The  night-wind  rock*d  the  tottering  pile. 
As  it  swept  along  the  roofless  aisle, 

1  The  Odenwald,  a  forest  district  near  the  Rhine,  a4}oia< 
ing  the  territories  of  Darmstadt. 
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For  the  fbrwi  b<rac^  uid  the  stonny  sky 
Were  all  that  xniiister^B  canopy. 


Many  a  broken  unage  lay 
In  the  moaay  mantle  of  decay. 
And  partial  light  the  moonbeams  darted 
O'er  trophies  of  the  long-departed ; 
For  tiiere  the  chieft  of  other  dayi^ 
The  wifjbtj,  ahunbei'd,  with  their  praise : 
Twaa  kog  since  aught  bat  the  dews  of  heaven 
A  tribnte'to  their  bier  had  giyen, 
Lang  aince  a  soond  but  the  moaning  blast 
Above  their  ToioeleBS  home  had  passed. 
—So  dept  the  proud,  and  with  them  all 
The  reoorda  of  their  fiune  and  fall; 
Hchnet  and  shield,  and  sculptured  crest, 
Adom'd  the  dwelling  of  their  rest» 

And  emblems  of  the  Holy  Land 

Were  oarred  by  some  foigotten  hand. 

But  the  helm  was  broke,  the  shield  de&ced, 

Aodthecrest  through  weeds  might  scarce  be  traced ; 

And  the  scattered  leaves  of  the  northern  pine 

Half  hid  the  pahn  of  F^estine. 

So  dept  the  glorious — ^lowly  laid, 

Aj  the  peasant  in  his  native  shade ; 

SoBM  hermit*8  tale,  some  shepherd's  rhyme, 

AH  thst  hic^  deeds  could  win  from  time ! 


What  footsteps  move,  with  measured  tread, 
Anud  those  chambers  of  the  dead  ? 
Wbat  silent^  shadowy  beings  glide 
W  tombs  and  mouldering  shrines  beside, 
Peopling  the  wild  and  solemn  scene 
With  forms  well  suited  to  its  mien  1 
Windeter,  away !  let  none  intrude 
Od  th«r  mysterious  solitude  ! 
U I  these  are  they,  that  awfiil  band, 
"Hte  lecret  Watchers  of  the  land, 
'^  that,  unknown  and  uncontroU'd, 
Tbeir  dark  and  dread  tribimal  bold. 
'^  meet  not  in  the  monarch's  dome, 
'^  meet  not  in  the  chieftain  s  home ; 
^  where,  unbounded  o'er  their  heads, 
AH  heaven  magnificently  spreads, 
And  from  its  depths  of  cloudless  blue 
Hie  eternal  stars  their  deeds  may  view  ! 
Where'er  the  flowers  of  the  mountain  sod 
B7  roring  foot  are  seldom  trod ; 
Where'er  the  pathless  forest  waves, 
Or  the  ivy  clothes  forsaken  graves ; 
Where'er  wild  legends  mark  a  spot, 
Bf  mortals  shunn'd,  but  tmfoi^ot, 
There,  circled  by  the  shades  of  night, 
They  judge  of  crimes  that  shrink  from  light ; 


And  guilty  that  deems  its  secret  known 
To  the  One  imslimibering  eye  alone, 
Tet  hears  their  name  with  a  sudden  start, 
As  an  icy  touch  had  chill'd  its  heart, 
For  the  shadow  of  th'  avenger^s  hand 
Rests  dark  and  heavy  on  the  land. 

There  rose  a  voice  f^m  the  ruin's  gloom, 
And  woke  the  echoes  of  the  tomb, 
As  if  the  noble  hearts  beneath 
Sent  forth  deep  answers  to  its  breath. 

"  When  the  midnight  stars  are  burmngy 
And  the  dead  to  earth  returning; 
When  the  spirits  of  the  blest 
Rise  upon  the  good  man's  rest ; 
When  each  whisper  of  the  gale 
Bids  the  cheek  of  guilt  turn  pale ; 
In  the  shadow  of  the  hour 
That  o'er  the  soul  hath  deepest  power, 
Why  thus  meet  we,  but  to  call 
For  judgment  on  the  criminal? 
Why,  but  the  doom  of  guilt  to  seal. 
And  point  th'  avenger's  holy  steel  1 
A  fearful  oath  has  bound  our  souls, 
A  fearful  power  our  arm  controls  1 
There  is  an  ear  awake  on  high 
E'en  to  thought's  whispers  ere  they  die ; 
There  is  an  eye  whose  beam  pervades 
All  depths,  all  deserts,  and  all  shades : 
That  ear  hath  heard  our  awful  vow. 
That  searching  eye  is  on  us  now  I 
Let  him  whose  heart  is  unprofemed. 
Whose  hand  no  blameless  blood  hath  stain'd— 
Let  him,  whose  thoughts  no  record  keep 
Of  crimes  in  silence  buried  deep. 
Here,  in  the  face  of  heaven,  accuse 
The  guilty  whom  its  wrath  pursues  I" 

*Twas  hush'd — ^that  voice  of  thrilling  soimd ! 
And  a  dead  silence  reign'd  around. 
Then  stood  forth  one,  whose  dim-seen  form 
Tower'd  like  a  phantom  in  the  storm ; 
Gkithering  his  mantle,  as  a  cloud. 
With  its  dark  folds  his  face  to  shroud, 
Through  pillar'd  arches  on  he  pass'd. 
With  stately  step,  and  paused  at  last. 
Where,  on  the  altar's  mouldering  stone. 
The  fitful  moonbeam  brightly  shone; 
Then  on  the  fearful  stillness  broke 
Low,  solemn  tones,  as  thus  he  spoke : 

"  Before  that  eye  whose  glance  pervades 
All  depths,  all  deserts,  and  all  shades ; 
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Heard  lyy  that  ear  awake  on  high 

E'en  to  thought's  whiaperB  ere  they  die — 

With  all  a  mortal's  awe  I  stand, 

Tet  with  pure  heart  and  staiuleflB  hand. 

To  heaven  I  lift  that  hand,  and  call 

For  judgment  on  the  criminal ; 

The  earth  is  dyed  with  bloodshed's  hues — 

It  cries  for  vengeance.    I  accuse  I" 

"  Name  thou  the  guilty  1  say  for  whom 
Thou  daim'st  th*  inevitable  doom  1 

"  Albert  of  Lindheim->to  the  skies 
The  voice  of  blood  against  him  cries ; 
A  brother's  blood — ^his  hand  is  dyed 
With  the  deep  stain  of  fratricide. 
One  hour,  one  moment,  hath  reveal'd 
What  years  in  darkness  had  conceal'd. 
But  all  in  vain — ^the  gulf  of  time 
Refused  to  dose  upon  his  crime ; 
And  guilt  that  slept  on  flowers  shall  know 
The  earthquake  was  but  hush'd  below  I 
— Here,  where  amidst  the  noble  dead. 
Awed  by  their  fiune,  he  dare  not  tread ; 
Where,  left  by  him  to  dark  decay. 
Their  trophies  moulder  &st  away. 
Around  us  and  beneath  us  lie 
The  relics  of  his  ancestry — 
The  chiefii  of  Lindheim's  ancient  race. 
Each  in  his  last  low  dwelling-place. 
But  one  is  absent — o'er  hit  grave 
The  palmy  shades  of  Syria  wave ; 
Far  distant  from  his  native  Rhine, 
He  died  unmoum'd,  in  PalestiQe  I 
The  Pilgrim  sought  the  Holy  Liand, 
To  perish  by  a  brother's  hand  I 
Peace  to  his  soul  1  though  o'er  his  bed 
No  duge  be  poured,  no  tear  be  shed. 
Though  all  he  loved  his  name  foiget, 
Tkejf  live  who  shall  avenge  him  yet !" 

•"  Accuser  1  how  to  thee  alone 
Became  the  fearful  secret  known  1" 

"  There  is  an  hour  when  vain  remorse 
first  wakes  in  her  eternal  force ; 
When  pardon  may  not  be  retrieved. 
When  conscience  will  not  be  deceived. 
He  that  beheld  the  victim  bleed. 
Beheld,  and  aided  in  the  deed — 
When  earthly  fears  had  lost  their  power 
Reveal'd  the  tale  in  such  an  hour. 
Unfolding,  with  his  latest  breath, 
All  that  gave  keener  pangs  to  death." 


"  By  Him,  th'  All-seeing  and  UnseeOy 
Who  is  for  ever,  and  hath  been. 
And  by  th'  Atoner's  cross  adored. 
And  by  th'  avenger's  holy  sword, 
By  truth  eternal  and  divine, 
Accuser  1  wilt  thou  swear  to  thine  1" 
— "  The  cross  upon  my  heart  is  prest^ 
I  hold  the  dagger  to  my  breast; 
If  fidse  the  tale  whose  truth  I  swear. 
Be  mine  the  murderer's  doom  to  bear  1" 

Then  sternly  rose  the  dread  reply — 
**  His  days  are  numbered — ^he  must  die ! 
There  is  no  shadow  of  the  night 
So  deep  as  to  conceal  his  flight; 
Earth  doth  not  hold  so  lone  a  waste 
But  there  his  footsteps  shall  be  traced ; 
Devotion  hath  no  shxine  so  blest 
That  there  in  safety  he  may  reel 
Where'er  he  treads,  let  Vengeance  there 
Aroimd  him  spread  her  secret  snare ! 
In  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 
In  the  still  and  shadowy  glen. 
When  the  social  board  is  crown'd. 
When  the  wine-cup  sparkles  round ; 
When  his  couch  of  sleep  is  prest^ 
And  a  dream  Mb  spirit's  guest ; 
When  his  bosom  knows  no  fear. 
Let  the  dagger  still  be  near. 
Till,  sudden  as  the  lightning's  dart. 
Silent  and  swift  it  reach  his  heart ! 
One  warning  voice,  one  fearful  word. 
Ere  mom  beneath  Mb  towers  be  heard. 
Then  vainly  may  the  guilty  fly. 
Unseen,  imaided, — he  must  die ! 
Let  those  he  loves  prepare  Mb  tomb. 
Let  friendsMp  lure  him  to  his  doom  ! 
Perish  his  deeds,  his  name,  his  race, 
Without  a  record  or  a  trace ! 
Away  I  be  watchftil,  swift,  and  free. 
To  wreak  th'  invisible's  decree. 
'Tis  pass'd — th*  avenger  claims  his  prey : 
On  to  the  chase  of  death — away !" 

And  all  was  still.    The  sweeping  blast 
Caught  not  a  whisper  as  it  pass'd ; 
The  shadowy  forms  were  seen  no  more. 
The  tombs  deserted  as  before ; 
And  the  wide  forest  waved  immense 
In  dark  and  lone  magnificence. 
In  Lindheim's  towers  the  feast  had  dosed ; 
The  song  was  hush'd,  the  bard  reposed ; 
Sleep  settled  on  the  weary  guest, 
And  the  castle's  lord  retired  to  rest 
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0  rest  I    The  captire  doom'd  to  die 
aj  dumber,  when  his  hour  is  nigh ; 
be  netumtat,  when  the  billows  foam, 
x:k'd  on  the  mast,  may  dream  of  home ; 

16  warrior,  on  the  battle's  eve, 

17  win  from  care  a  short  repriere : 
it  earth  and  heaven  alike  deny 

leir  peace  to  gmlf  s  o*erwearied  eye ; 

ad  night,  that  brings  to  grief  a  calm, 

)  toil  a  panae,  to  pain  a  balm, 

tth  speDs  terrific  in  her  course, 

read  soonda  and  shadows,  for  remorse — 

oioesy  that  long  from  earth  had  fled, 

Jid  stepa  and  echoea  from  the  dead ; 

Jid  many  a  dream  whose  forms  arise 

ike  a  darker  world's  realities  ! 

laU  them  not  vain  illusions — ^bom, 

kiifor  the  wise  and  brave  to  scorn  t 

letreD,  that  the  penal  doom  defers, 

Iith  yet  ita  thousand  mimsters^ 

^0  floooige  the  heart,  unseen,  tmknown, 

n  shade,  in  silence,  and  alone, 

Concentrating  in  one  brief  hour 

Lges  of  retribution's  power  ! 

-If  thou  wouldst  know  the  lot  of  those, 

Hioee  souls  are  dark  with  guilty  woes, 

ih !  sedL  them  not  where  pleasure's  throng 

It  listening  to  the  voice  of  song ; 

e^  them  not  where  the  banquet  glows, 

J)d  the  red  vineyard's  nectar  flows : 

We,  mirth  may  flush  the  hollow  cheek, 

"he  eye  of  feverish  joy  may  speak, 

jid  smiles,  the  ready  mask  of  pride, 

"he  canker-worm  within  may  hide. 

feed  not  those  signs  1  they  but  delude ; 

'oUow,  and  mark  their  solitude  1 

The  song  is  hush'd,  the  feast  is  done, 
bd  lindheim's  lord  remains  alone — 
Uone  in  silence  and  unrest, 
Tith  the  dread  secret  of  his  breast ; 
Uone  with  anguish  and  with  fear, 
^There  needs  not  an  avenger  here  ! 
^]d  him  t— Why  that  sudden  start? 
FhoQ  hear^st  the  beating  of  thy  heart  1 
rhoQ  hear^st  the  night-wind's  hollow  sigh, 
rhoQ  hear^st  the  rustling  tapestry  1 
h  aoond  but  these  may  near  thee  be ; 
Seep !  all  things  earthly  sleep — ^but  thee. 

Ko !  there  are  murmurs  on  the  air, 
Jid  a  voice  la  heard  that  cries — "  Despair  ! " 
■ad  he  who  trembles  fain  would  deem 
Vas  the  whisper  of  a  waking  dream. 


Was  it  but  this)    Again, 'tis  there: 
Again  is  heard — ^"Despair  1  Despair!" 
'Tis  past — ^its  tones  have  slowly  died 
Li  echoes  on  the  mountain  side ; 
Heard  but  by  him,  they  rose,  they  felL 
He  knew  their  fearful  meaning  well. 
And  shrinking  fh>m  the  midnight  gloom. 
As  from  the  shadow  of  the  tomb, 
Tet  shudderin^^  tum'd  in  pale  dismay. 
When  broke  the  dawn's  first  kindling  ray, 
And  sought,  amidst  the  forest  wild. 
Some  shade  where  sunbeam  never  smiled. 

Yes  1  hide  thee,  guilt  1    The  laughing  mom 
Wakes  in  a  heaven  of  splendour  bom ! 
The  storms  that  shook  the  mountain  crest 
Have  sought  their  viewless  worid  of  rest. 
High  fh>m  his  cli£5s,  with  ardent  gaae. 
Soars  the  young  eagle  in  the  blaze, 
Exulting;  as  he  wings  his  way. 
To  revel  in  the  fount  of  day ; 
And  brightly  past  his  banks  of  vine^ 
In  glory,  flows  the  monarch  Rhine ; 
And  joyous  peals  the  vintage  song 
His  wild  luxuriant  shores  along, 
As  peasant  bands,  from  rock  and  dell, 
Their  strains  of  choral  transport  swell ; 
And  clifb  of  bold  fimtastic  forms, 
Aspiring  to  the  realm  of  storms. 
And  woods  around,  and  waves  below. 
Catch  the  red  Orient's  deepening  glow. 
That  lends  each  tower,  and  convent  spire, 
A  tinge  of  its  ethereal  fire. 

Swell  high  the  song  of  festal  hours ! 
Deck  ye  the  shrine  with  living  flowers ! 
Let  music  o'er  the  waters  breathe  ! 
Let  beauty  twine  the  bridal  wreath  I 
While  she,  whose  blue  eye  laughs  in  light, 
Whose  cheek  with  love's  own  hue  is  bright, 
The  fair-hair'd  maid  of  Lindheim's  hall. 
Wakes  to  her  nuptial  festival 
Oh  !  who  hath  seen,  in  dreams  that  soar 
To  worlds  the  soul  would  f^  explore, 
When,  for  her  own  blest  country  pining, 
Its  beauty  o'er  her  thought  is  shining. 
Some  form  of  heaven,  whose  cloudless  eye 
Was  all  one  beam  of  ecstasy  I 
Whose  glorious  brow  no  traces  wore 
Of  guilt,  or  sorrow  known  before  ! 
Whose  smile,  undimm'd  by  aught  of  earth, 
A  sunbeam  of  immortal  birth, 
Spoke  of  bright  realms,  fiur  distant  lying, 
Where  love  and  joy  are  both  undying  ! 
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E'en  thus — a  vision  of  delight, 

A  beam  to  gladden  mortal  sight, 

A  flower  whose  head  no  storm  had  boVd, 

Whose  leaves  ne'er  droop'd  beneath  a  doud,- 

Thus,  by  the  world  unstain'd,  untried, 

Seem'd  that  beloved  and  lovely  bride ; 

A  being  all  too  soft  and  fair 

One  breath  of  earthly  woe  to  bear  I 

Yet  lives  there  many  a  lofty  mind, 

In  light  and  frogile  form  enshrined; 

And  oft  smooth  cheek  and  smiling  eye 

Hide  strength  to  suffer  and  to  die  I 

Judge  not  of  woman's  heart  in  hours 

That  strew  her  path  with  summer  flowersy 

When  joy's  full  cup  is  mantling  high. 

When  flattery's  blandishments  are  nigh ; 

Judge  her  not  then  1  within  her  breast 

Are  eneigies  unseen,  that  rest ! 

They  wait  their  call — and  grief  alone 

Hay  make  the  soul's  deep  secrets  known. 

Tes  1  let  her  smile  midst  pleasure's  train, 

Leading  the  reckless  and  the  vain  I 

Firm  on  the  scaffold  she  hath  stood, 

Besprinkled  with  the  martyr's  blood ; 

Her  voice  the  patriot's  heart  hath  steel'd, 

Her  spirit  glow'd  on  battle-field ; 

Her  courage  freed  from  dungeon's  gloom 

The  captive  brooding  o'er  his  doom ; 

Her  faith  the  fsdlen  monarch  saved. 

Her  love  the  tyrant's  fury  braved ; 

No  scene  of  danger  or  despair. 

But  she  hath  won  her  triumph  there ! 

Away  I  nor  doud  the  festal  mom 
With  thoughts  of  boding  sadness  bom  ! 
Far  other,  lovelier  dreams  are  thine. 
Fair  daughter  of  a  noble  line  1 
Toung  Ella  I  from  thy  tower,  whose  height 
Hath  caught  the  flush  of  Eastern  light. 
Watching,  while  soft  the  morning  air 
P^urts  on  thy  brow  the  sunny  hair. 
Ton  bark,  that  o'er  the  calm  blue  tide 
Bears  thy  loved  warrior  to  his  bride — 
Him,  whose  high  deeds  romantic  praise 
Hath  hallow'd  with  a  thousand  lays. 

He  came — ^that  youthful  chief, — ^he  came 
That  &vour'd  lord  of  love  and  fiaime  I 
His  step  was  hurried — as  if  one 
Who  seeks  a  voice  within  to  shun ; 
His  cheek  was  varying,  and  express'd 
The  conflict  of  a  troubled  breast ; 
His  eye  was  anxious— doubt,  and  dread. 
And  a  stem  grief,  might  there  be  read : 


Tet  all  that  marVd  his  alter'd  mien 
Seem'd  struggling  to  be  still  unseen. 
— ^With  shrinking  heart,  with  namelaw  fear, 
Toung  Ella  met  the  brow  austere, 
And  the  wild  look,  which  seem'd  to  fly 
The  timid  welcome  of  her  eye. 
Was  that  a  lover^s  gaee,  which  chiU'd 
The  soul,  its  awful  sadness  thrill'dl 
A  lover's  brow,  so  darkly  fraught 
With  all  the  heaviest  gloom  of  thon^tl 
She  trembled — ne'er  to  grief  inorod. 
By  its  dread  lessons  ne'er  matured, 
Unused  to  meet  a  glance  of  lees 
Than  all  a  parent's  tendemesi^ 
Shuddering  she  felt,  through  eveiy  8«&ae^ 
The  deathlike  fedntnesB  ofsuspeose. 

Hig^  o'er  the  windings  of  the  flood. 
On  Lindheim's  terraced  rocks  they  stood. 
Whence  the  free  sight  a&r  mij^t  stray 
O'er  that  imperial  river's  way, 
Which,  rushing  from  its  Alpine  source^ 
Makes  one  long  triumph  of  its  oonrse^ 
Rolling  in  tranquil  grandeur  by. 
Midst  Nature's  noblest  pageantry. 
But  they,  o'er  that  majestic  scene, 
With  clouded  brow  and  anxious  mien. 
In  silence  gazed ! — ^for  Ella's  heart 
Feared  its  own  terrors  to  impart ; 
And  he,  who  vainly  strove  to  hide 
HiB  pangs,  with  all  a  warrior^s  prid^ 
Seem'd  gathering  courage  to  unfold 
Some  fearful  tale,  that  must  be  told. 

At  length  his  mien,  his  voice,  obtain'd 
A  calm,  that  seem'd  by  conflicts  gain'd. 
As  thus  he  spoke — "  Tes  I  gaee  a  while 
On  the  bright  scenes  that  round  thee  smile; 
For,  if  thy  love  be  flrm  and  troe^ 
Soon  must  thou  bid  their  charms  adieu  1 
A  fiite  hangs  o'er  us,  whose  decree 
Must  bear  me  fiur  from  them  or  thee ; 
Our  path  is  one  of  snares  and  fear, 
I  lose  thee,  if  I  linger  here  1 
Droop  not,  beloved  I  thy  home  shall  rise 
As  &ir,  beneath  fiusliBtant  skies ; 
As  fondly  tenderness  and  truth 
Shall  cherish  there  thy  rose  of  youth. 
But  speak !  and,  when  yon  hallow'd  shrine 
Hath  heard  the  vows  which  make  thee  mine, 
Say,  wilt  thou  fly  with  me,  no  more 
To  tread  thine  own  loved  mountain  shoire^ 
But  share  and  soothe,  repining  not. 
The  bitterness  of  exile's  lot!" 
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"  Ulric  1  thoa  knoVat  how  dearly  loved 

Thy  sire— oh,  Ella  !  hope  is  fled ! 

TThe  scenes  where  fint  my  childhood  roved ; 

Think  of  him,  mourn  him,  as  the  dead  1 

TThe  woods,  the  rocks,  that  tower  supreme 

Their  sentence,  theirs,  hath  seal'd  his  doom. 

JLbove  oar  own  miyestio  stream. 

And  thou  may'st  weep  as  o'er  his  tomb  ! 

The  halls  where  first  my  heart  beat  high 

Yes,  weep  I — ^relieve  Uiy  heart  oppreas'd, 

To  the  proud  songs  of  chivalry. 

Pour  forth  thy  sorrows  on  my  breast  1 

AJl,  all  are  dear — ^yet  Aeae  are  ties 

Thy  cheek  is  cold — ^thy  tearless  eye 

Affection  well  may  sacrifice; 

Seems  fix'd  in  frozen  vacancy. 

XoTed  though  they  be,  where*er  thou  art, 

Oh,  gaze  not  thus  I — thy  silence  break : 

There  is  the  country  of  my  heart ! 

Speak  i  if  'tis  but  in  anguish,  speak !" 

Tet  is  there  one,  who,  reft  of  me. 

^ere  lonely  a^a blasted  tree; 

She  spoke  at  length,  in  accents  low. 

One,  who  still  hoped  my  hand  should  dose 

Of  wild  and  half-indignant  woe : 

His  eyes,  in  Nature's  last  repose ; 

— "He  doom'd  to  perish !  he  decreed 

lEre  gathan  round  him— on  his  brow 

By  their  avenging  arm  to  bleed  1 

Already  rests  the  wintry  snow; 

ffe,  the  renown'd  in  holy  fight. 

:Hia  form  is  bent^  his  fieatures  wear 

The  Paynim's  scourge,  the  Christian's  might ! 

The  deepening  lines  of  age  and  care; 

Ulric  1  what  mean'st  thou?— not  a  thought 

liis  &dMl  eye  hath  lost  its  fire;— 

Of  that  high  mind  with  guilt  is  fraught  1 

Thou  wouldst  not  tear  me  from  my  sirel 

Say,  for  which  glorious  trophy  won. 

Tet  tell  me  all— thy  woes  impart. 

Ky  Ulric  1  to  a  fiuthful  heart, 

Which  battle-field,  in  days  gone  by. 

Which  sooner  &r— oh !  doubt  not  this — 

Gain'd  by  his  valour,  must  he  die? 

Would  share  tkp  pangs,  than  others*  bliss  !** 

Away  1  'tis  not  hie  lofty  name 

Their  sentence  hath  consign'd  to  shame — 

"Ella,  what  wouldst  thou f— 'tis  a  tale 

'Tis  not  his  life  they  seek.    Recall 

Will  make  that  cheek  as  marble  pale ! 

Thy  words,  or  say  he  shall  not  fidl !" 

Tet  what  avails  it  to  conceal 

All  thou  too  soon  must  know  and  feel  ? 

Then  sprung  forth  tears,  whose  blest  relief  ' 

It  must,  it  must  be  told— prepare, 

Gave  pleading  softness  to  her  grief : 

And  nerve  that  gentle  heart  to  bear. 

*'  And  wilt  thou  not,  by  all  the  ties 

But  I — oh,  was  it  then  for  me 

Of  our  afl^ced  love,"  she  cries. 

The  herald  of  thy  woes  to  be  t 

"  By  all  my  soul  hath  fix'd  on  thee. 

Thy  soul's  bright  calmness  to  destroy. 

Of  cherish'd  hope  for  years  to  be. 

And  wake  thee  first  from  dreams  of  joy  1 

Wilt  thou  not  aid  him  ?  wilt  not  thou 

Forgive  I — I  would  not  ruder  tone 

Shield  his  gray  head  from  danger  now  ? 

Should  make  the  fearful  tidings  known. 

And  didst  thou  not,  in  childhood's  mom, 

I  would  not  that  unpitying  eyes 

That  saw  our  young  affection  bom. 

Should  coldly  watch  thine  agonies  ! 

Hang  round  his  neck,  and  dimb  his  knee, 

Better  twere  mine — ^that  task  severe, 

Sharing  his  parent  smile  with  me  ? 

To  doud  thy  breast  with  grief  and  fear. 

Kind,  gentle  Ulric  1  best  beloved  I 

Now  be  thy  fidth  in  danger  proved  ! 

"  Hast  thou  not  heard,  in  legends  old, 

Though  snares  and  terrors  round  him  wait. 

^^Id  tales  that  turn  the  life-blood  cold. 

TKou  wilt  not  leave  him  to  his  fiite  ! 

Of  those  who  meet  in  cave  or  glen. 

Turn  not  away  in  cold  disdain  1 

Far  from  the  busy  walks  of  men ; 

— Shall  thine  own  Ella  plead  in  vain  ? 

Those  who  mysterious  vigils  keep, 

How  art  thou  changed  1  and  must  I  bear 

\      When  earth  is  wrapt  in  shades  and  sleep. 

That  frown,  that  stem,  averted  air  ? 

\     To  judge  of  crimes,  like  Him  on  high, 

What  mean  they  T 

In  stillness  and  in  secrecy! 

\    Th'  unknown  avengers,  whose  decree 

"  Maiden,  need'st  thou  ask  ? 

Us  fruitleee  to  resist  or  fleet 

These  features  wear  no  specious  mask. 

Whose  name  hath  cast  a  spell  of  power 

Doth  sorrow  mark  this  brow  and  eye 

0*er  peasant's  cot  and  chieftam's  tower? 

1 

With  characters  of  mystery  t 
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This— <^t<  28  anguish  1   Can  it  be  ! 
And  plead'st  thou  for  my  aire  to  m€  / 
Know,  though  thy  prayers  a  death-pang  giye. 
He  must  not  meet  my  sight — and  live  I 
Well  may'st  thou  shudder  1   Of  the  band 
Who  watch  in  secret  o'er  the  land. 
Whose  thousand  swords  *tis  vain  to  shun, 
Th'  unknown,  th'  unslumbering — I  am  one  ! 
My  arm  defend  him  I   What  were  then 
Each  TOW  that  binds  the  souls  of  men, 
Sworn  on  the  cross,  and  deeply  seal'd 
By  rites  that  may  not  be  rereal'd  1 
— ^A  breeze's  breath,  an  echo's  tone, 
A  passing  sound,  forgot  when  gone  ! 
Nay,  shrink  not  fitom  me — I  would  fly, 
That  he  by  other  hands  may  die  1 
What  I  think'st  thou  I  would  live  to  trace 
Abhorrence  in  that  angel  &ce  ? 
Beside  thee  should  the  lover  stand. 
The  other's  life-blood  on  his  brand  1 
No  1  I  have  bade  my  home  adieu. 
For  other  scenes  mine  eyes  must  view. 
Look  on  me,  love  1   Now  all  is  known, 
O  Ella  I  must  I  fly  alone  T 

But  she  was   changed.     Scarce  heaved  her 
breath; 
She  stood  like  one  prepared  for  death. 
And  wept  no  more ;  then,  casting  down 
From  her  fair  brows  the  nuptial  crown. 
As  joy's  last  vision  from  her  heart. 
Cried,  with  sad  firmness,  "  We  must  part ! 
lis  past!    These  bridal  flowers,  so  frail 
They  may  not  brook  one  stormy  gale. 
Survive — ^too  dear  as  still  thou  art — 
Each  hope  they  imaged ; — ^we  must  part  1 
One  struggle  yet — and  all  is  o'er : 
We  love — and  may  we  meet  no  more  ! 
Oh  I  little  know'st  thou  of  the  power 
Affection  lends  in  danger's  hour, 
To  deem  that  fiite  should  thus  divide 
My  footsteps  from  a  &ther^s  side  t 
Speed  thou  to  other  shores — I  go 
To  share  his  wanderings  and  his  woe. 
Where'er  his  path  of  thorns  may  lead, 
Whate'er  his  doom,  by  heaven  decreed. 
If  there  be  guardian  powers  above 
To  nerve  the  heart  of  filial  love. 
If  courage  may  be  won  by  prayer. 
Or  strength  by  duty — ^I  can  bear ! 
Farewell ! — ^though  in  that  sound  be  years 
Of  blighted  hopes  and  fruitless  tears. 
Though  the  soul  vibrate  to  its  knoll 
Of  joys  departed — ^yet,  fiirewell ! 


Was  ihU  the  maid  who  seem'd,  erewhUe^ 
Bom  but  to  meet  life's  vernal  smile  I 
A  being,  almost  on  the  wing. 
As  an  embodied  breeze  of  spring  1 
A  child  of  beauty  and  of  bliss, 
Sent  from  some  purer  sphere  to  this — 
Not,  in  her  exile,  to  sustain 
The  trial  of  one  earthly  pain ; 
But,  as  a  sunbeam,  on  to  move. 
Wakening  all  hearts  to  joy  and  love  Y 
That  airy  form,  with  footsteps  fr«e, 
And  radiant  glance — could  this  be  she  1 
From  her  &ir  cheek  the  rose  was  gone^ 
Her  eye's  blue  sparkle  thence  had  flown  ; 
Of  all  its  vivid  glow  bereft, 
Each  playfrd  charm  her  lip  had  left^ 
But  what  were  these !  on  that  young  fiioe, 
Far  nobler  beauty  fill'd  their  place  1 
'Twas  not  the  pride  that  scorns  to  bend. 
Though  all  the  bolts  of  heaven  descend ; 
Not  the  fierce  grandeur  of  despair. 
That  half  exults  its  fiite  to  dare; 
Nor  that  wild  energy  which  leads 
Th'  enthusiast  to  £anatic  deeds : 
Her  mien,  by  sorrow  unsubdued* 
Was  fix'd  in  silent  fortitude ; 
Not  in  its  haughty  strength  elate. 
But  calmly,  mournfully  sedate. 
Twas  strange,  yet  lovely  to  behold 
That  spirit  in  so  &ir  a  mould. 
As  if  a  rose-tree's  tender  form. 
Unbent,  unbroke,  should  meet  the  storm. 

One  look  she  cast,  where  firmness  strove 
With  the  deep  pangs  of  parting  love ; 
One  tear  a  moment  in  her  eye 
Dimm'd  the  pure  light  of  constancy ; 
And  pressing,  as  to  still  her  heart, 
She  tum'd  in  silence  to  depart 
But  Ulric,  as  to  frenzy  wrought^ 
Then  started  from  his  trance  of  thought : 

"  Stay  thee  !  oh,  stay ! — ^It  must  not  be— 
All,  all  were  well  resign'd  for  thee  1 
Stay  1  till  my  soul  each  vow  disown. 
But  those  which  make  me  thine  alone  ! 
If  there  be  guilt — ^there  is  no  shrine 
More  holy  than  that  heart  of  thine : 
There  be  my  crime  absolved — I  take 
The  cup  of  shame  for  thy  dear  sake. 
Of  «^me/— oh  no  !  to  virtue  true. 
Where  th<m  art,  there  is  glory  too  ! 
Go  now  t  and  to  thy  sire  impart, 
He  hath  a  shield  in  Ulric's  heart, 
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And  thou  a  home !  Remain,  or  flee. 
In  fife^  m  death— I  foUow  thee  ! '* 

"  There  nhaU  not  rest  one  doud  of  shame, 
0  Uhie  1  on  thj  lofty  name ; 
That  nhaU  not  one  aocosing  word 
Agunst  thj  spoUesB  fidth  he  heard ! 
Tliy  path  ia  where  the  hrave  roeh  on, 
Tkf  wane  must  he  where  palms  are  won : 
Where  hanners  wave,  and  fiJchionB  glare. 
Sod  of  the  mighty  1  he  thou  there  1 
Thmk  on  the  glorious  names  that  shine 
Along  thy  8iFe*B  majestic  line ; 
Oh.  last  of  that  illustrious  race  1 
Tlmwert  not  horn  to  meet  disgrace  ! 
Wdl,  wdl  I  know  each  grief,  each  pain, 
Thy  spirit  nohly  could  sustain ; 
Ken  I  unshrinking  see  them  near. 
And  wbat  hast  thou  to  do  with  fear  1 
^  when  hare  warriors  calmly  home 
The oold  and  hitter  smile  of  scomi 
Tie  not  for  thee !  thy  soul  hath  force 
To  cope  with  all  things — ^but  remorse ; 
And  this  my  brightest  thought  shall  be, 
IW  hast  not  braved  its  pangs  for  me. 
Oo  t  hfsak  thou  not  one  solemn  tow  ; 
CloBed he  the  fearful  conflict  now; 
Oo !  hut  foiget  not  how  my  heart 
StiQ  it  thy  name  will  proudly  start, 
When  chieftains  hear,  and  minstrels  tell, 
Thy  deeds  of  glory.    Fare  thee  well !  ** 
—And  thus  they  parted.    Why  recall 
The  Kene  of  anguish  known  to  all  ? 
The  hunt  of  tears,  the  blush  of  pride, 
Hut  (Sun  those  fruitless  tears  would  hide  ; 
The  lingering  look,  the  last  embrace. 
Oh !  what  aTails  it  to  retrace  ? 
1%  parted— in  that  bitter  word 
A  thousand  tones  of  grief  are  heard, 
^^hoee  deeply  seated  echoes  rest 
In  the  fidr  oeUs  of  every  breast. 
Who  hath  not  known,  who  shall  not  know, 
Thit keen  yet  most  familiar  wool 
^^^We^er  affection's  home  is  found, 
U  meets  her  on  the  holy  ground ; 
^  doud  of  erery  summer  hour. 
The  canker-worm  of  every  flower. 
^  but  hath  proved,  or  yet  shall  prove, 
^  mortal  agony  of  love  1 

The  autumn  moon  slept  bright  and  still 
On  lading  wood  and  purple  hill ; 
The  rintager  had  hurii'd  his  lay. 
The  fisher  shuxm'd  the  blaze  of  day. 


And  silence,  o'er  each  green  recess. 
Brooded  in  misty  sultriness. 
But  soon  a  low  and  measured  sound 
Broke  on  the  deep  repose  around ; 
From  Lindheim's  tower  a  glancing  oar 
Bade  the  stream  ripple  to  the  shore. 
Sweet  was  that  sound  of  waves  which  parted 
The  fond,  the  true,  the  noble-hearted ; 
And  smoothly  seem'd  the  bark  to  glide. 
And  brightly  flow'd  the  reckless  tide, 
Though,  mingling  with  its  current,  fell 
The  last  warm  tears  of  love's  farewelL 

PART  11. 

Sweet  is  the  gloom  of  forest  shades. 
Their  pillared  walks  and  dim  arcades. 
With  all  the  thousand  flowers  that  blow, 
A  waste  of  loveliness,  below. 
To  him  whose  soul  the  world  would  fly. 
For  nature's  lonely  mijesty : 
To  bard,  when  wrapt  in  mighty  themes. 
To  lover,  lost  in  fairy  dreams. 
To  hermit,  whose  prophetic  thought 
By  fits  a  gleam  of  heaven  hath  caught, 
And,  in  the  visions  of  his  rest» 
Held  bright  communion  with  the  blest : 
'Tis  sweet,  but  solemn  I    There  alike 
Silence  and  sound  with  awe  can  strike. 
The  deep  Elolian  murmur  made 
By  sighing  breeze  and  rustling  shade, 
And  cavem'd  fountain  gushing  nigh. 
And  wild-bee's  plaintive  lullaby  : 
Or  the  dead  stillness  of  the  bowers. 
When  dark  the  summer-tempest  lowers ; 
When  silent  nature  seems  to  wait 
The  gathering  thunder's  voice  of  fate  ; 
When  the  aspen  scarcely  waves  in  air, 
And  the  clouds  collect  for  the  lightning's  glare — 
Each,  each  alike  is  awful  there. 
And  thrills  the  soul  with  feelings  high. 
As  some  majestic  harmony. 

But  she,  the  maid,  whose  footsteps  traced 
Each  green  retreat  in  breathless  haste — 
Toung  Ella — ^linger'd  not  to  hear 
The  wood-notes,  lost  on  moumer^s  ear. 
The  shivering  leaf,  the  breeze's  play, 
The  fountain's  gush,  the  wild-bird's  lay — 
These  charm  not  now ;  her  sire  she  sought. 
With  trembling  frame,  with  anxious  thought, 
And,  starting  if  a  forest  deer 
But  moved  the  rustling  branches  near. 
First  felt  that  innocence  may  fear. 
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She  reach'd  a  lone  and  shadowy  dell. 
Where  the  firee  sunbeam  never  fell ; 
Twas  twilight  there  at  sommer  noon. 
Deep  night  beneath  the  harvest  moon. 
And  scarce  might  one  bright  star  be  seen 
Gleaming  the  tangled  boughs  between ; 
For  many  a  giant  rock  around 
Dark  in  terrific  grandeur  frown'd. 
And  the  ancient  oaks,  that  waved  on  high. 
Shut  out  each  glimpse  of  the  blessdd  sky. 
There  the  cold  spring,  in  its  shadowy  cave, 
Ne*er  to  heaven's  beam  one  sparkle  gave. 
And  the  wild  flower,  on  its  brink  that  grew. 
Caught  not  from  day  one  glowing  hue. 

Twas  said,  some  fearful  deed  untold 
Had  stain'd  that  scene  in  days  of  old ; 
Tradition  o'er  the  haunt  had  thrown 
A  shade  yet  deeper  than  its  own ; 
And  still,  amidst  th'  umbrageous  gloom. 
Perchance  above  some  victim's  tomb, 
O'eigrown  with  ivy  and  with  moss. 
There  stood  a  rudely-sculptured  Cross, 
Which,  haply,  silent  record  bore 
Of  guilt  and  penitence  of  yore. 

Who  by  that  holy  sign  was  kneeling, 
With  brow  unutter'd  pangs  revealing, 
Hands  dasp'd  convulsively  in  prayer, 
And  lifted  eyes  and  streaming  hair, 
And  cheek,  all  pale  as  marble  mould, 
Seen  by  the  moonbeam's  radiance  cold ) 
Was  it  some  image  of  despair 
Still  fix'd  that  stamp  of  woe  to  bear  1 
— Oh  I  ne'er  could  Art  her  forms  have  wrought 
To  speak  such  agonies  of  thought  f 
Those  deathlike  features  gave  to  view 
A  mortal's  pangs  too  deep  and  true  ! 
Starting  he  rose,  with  frenzied  eye. 
As  EUa's  hurried  step  drew  nigh ; 
He  tum'd,  with  aspect  darkly  wild. 
Trembling  he  stood — before  his  child  ! 
On,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  she  sprung,. 
And  to  her  Bather^s  bosom  clung. 

"  Away  I  what  seek'st  thou  here  1"  he  cried, 
'*  Art  thou  not  now  thine  Ulric's  bride  1 
Hence,  leave  me — ^leave  me  to  await. 
In  solitude,  the  storm  of  Fate ; 
Thou  know'st  not  what  my  doom  may  be. 
Ere  evening  comes  in  peace  to  thee." 

"  My  fiither  !  shall  the  joyous  throng 
Swell  high  for  me  the  bridal  song  ^ 


Shall  the  gay  nuptial  board  be  spread. 
The  festal  g^land  bind  my  head. 
And  thou  in  grief,  in  peril,  roam. 
And  make  the  wildemeas  thy  home  t 
No  t  I  am  here  with  thee  to  share 
All  suffering  mortal  strength  may  bear ; 
And,  oh  I  whate'er  thy  foea  decree, 
In  life,  in  death,  in  chains,  or  fr«e — 
Wen,  well  I  feel,  in  thee  secure; 
Thy  heart  and  hand  alike  are  pure  1" 

Then  was  there  meaning  in  his  look. 
Which  deep  that  trusting  spirit  shook ; 
So  wildly  did  each  glance  express 
The  strife  of  shame  and  bittemen,^ 
As  thus  he  spoke :  "  Fond  dreams,  oh  henoe 
Is  this  the  mien  of  Innocence  1 
This  furrow'd  brow,  this  restUfls  eye — 
Read  thou  this  fearful  tale,  and  fly  1 
Is  it  enough  ?  or  must  I  se^ 
For  wordtf  the  tale  of  guilt  to  speak  1 
Then  be  it  so— I  will  not  doom 
Thy  youth  to  wither  in  its  bloom ; 
I  will  not  see  thy  tender  frame 
Bow'd  to  the  earth  with  fear  and  shame. 
No  !  though  I  teach  thee  to  abhor 
The  sire  so  fondly  loved  before ; 
Though  the  dread  effort  rend  my  breast^ 
Tet  shalt  thou  leave  me  and  be  blest ! 
Oh  I  bitter  penance  1  thou  wilt  turn 
Away  in  horror  and  in  soom ; 
Thy  looks,  that  still  through  all  the  part 
Affection's  gentlest  beams  have  cast^ 
As  lightning  on  my  heart  will  fidl. 
And  I  must  mark  and  bear  it  all  I 
Tet  though  of  life's  best  ties  bereaved. 
Thou  shalt  not,  must  not,  be  deceived  ! 

"  I  linger — ^let  me  speed  the  tale 
Ere  voice,  and  thought,  and  memory  fiuL 
Why  should  I  falter  thus  to  tell 
What  heaven  so  long  hath  known  too  well  ^ 
Tes  I  though  from  mortal  sight  oonoeal'd, 
There  hath  a  brother's  blood  appeal*d  I 
He  died — ^'twas  not  where  banners  wave^ 
And  war-steods  trample  on  the  brave ; 
He  died — it  was  in  Holy  Land — 
Tet  fell  he  not  by  Paynim  hand ; 
He  sleeps  not  with  his  sires  at  rest^ 
With  trophied  shield  and  knightly  crest; 
Unknown  his  grave  to  kindred  eyes, 
— ^But  I  can  tell  thee  where  he  lies  I 
It  was  a  wild  and  savage  spot. 
But  once  beheld — and  ne'er  forgot  1 
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see  it  now— that  hftunted  scene 

Fve  seen  it  in  the  fiery  blast, 

J  spirit's  dwelling  still  hath  been ; 

Fve  seen  it  where  the  sand-storms  pasi^d; 

ad  he  is  there—I  see  him  laid 

Beside  the  Desert's  fount  it  stood. 

meath  that  palm-tree's  lonely  shade. 

Tinging  the  dear  cold  wave  with  blood ; 

And  e'en  when  viewless,  by  the  fear 

aars  witness  with  its  crimson  dye  I 

Curdling  my  veins,  I  knew  'twas  near  1 

Bee  th'  accusing  glance  he  raised. 

—Was  near  t— I  feel  th'  unearthly  thrill. 

re  that  dim  eye  by  death  ^vto  glazed ; 

Its  power  is  on  my  spirit  still  1 

-Ne'er  will  that  parting  look  foigiye  1 

A  mystic  influence,  undefined. 

still  behold  it — and  I  live  I 

The  spell,  the  shadow  of  my  mind  t 

live  !  from  hope,  from  mercy  driven. 

.  mark  for  all  the  shafts  of  heaven  1 

"Wilt  thou  yet  linger!   Time  speeds  on; 

One  last  farewell,  and  then  begone  1 

"  Tet  had  I  wrongs.    By  fraod  he  won 

Unclasp  the  hands  that  shade  thy  brow. 

[y  birth-right ;  and  my  child,  my  son. 

And  let  me  read  thine  aspect  wnol 

leir  to  high  name,  high  fortune  bom. 

No !  stay  thee  yet,  and  learn  the  meed 

^as  doom'd  to  penury  and  scorn. 

Heaven's  justice  to  my  crime  decreed. 

in  ilien  midst  his  fathers'  halls, 

Slow  came  the  day  that  broke  my  chain, 

in  exile  from  his  native  walla. 

But  I  at  length  was  free  again; 

3<Hild  I  bear  this  t     The  rankling  thought, 

And  freedom  brings  a  burst  of  joy. 

[)eep,  dark,  within  my  bosom  wrought ; 

E'en  guilt  itself  can  scarce  destroy. 

Some  serpent^  kindling  hate  and  guile. 

I  thought  upon  my  own  &ir  towers, 

Lork'd  in  my  in&nt's  rosy  smile, 

My  native  Rhine's  gay  vineyard  bowers, 

And  when  his  accents  lisp'd  my  name. 

And  in  a  fiither's  visions,  press'd 

They  woke  my  inmost  heart  to  flame  1 

Thee  and  thy  brother  to  my  breast 

I  stragg^ — are  there  evil  powers 

— 'Twas  but  in  visions.    Canst  thou  yet 

That  claim  their  own  ascendant  hours  1 

Recall  the  moment  when  we  met  1 

-Oh  1  what  should  thine  unspotted  soul 

Thy  step  to  greet  me  lightly  sprung. 

Or  know  or  fear  of  their  control  1 

Thy  arms  around  me  fondly  clung ; 

Why  on  the  fearful  conflict  dwelll 

Scarce  aught  than  infant  seraph  less 

Vainly  I  struggled,  and  I  fell— 

Seom'd  thy  pure  childhood's  loveliness. 

Cist  down  from  every  hope  of  bliRS — 

But  he  was  gone — that  son  for  whom 

Too  well  thou  knoVst  to  what  abyss  1 

I  rush'd  on  guilt's  eternal  doom; 

He  for  whose  sake  alone  were  given 

"'Twas  done ! — that  moment  hurried  by 

My  peace  on  earth,  my  hope  in  heaven^ 

To  darken  all  eternity. 

He  met  me  not.    A  ruthless  band. 

Tein  roU'd  away,  long  evil  years. 

Whose  name  with  terror  filVd  the  land. 

Of  woes,  of  fetters,  and  of  fears ; 

Fierce  outlaws  of  the  wood  and  wild 

Hot  lo^t  but  vain  remorse  I  gain'd 

Had  reft  the  father  of  his  child. 

Bj  the  deep  guilt  my  soul  which  stain'd. 

Foes  to  my  race,  the  hate  they  nursed. 

For,  long  a  c^>tive  in  the  lands 

Full  on  that  cherish'd  scion  burst. 

Where  Arabs  tread  their  burning  sands, 

Unknown  his  fate. — No  parent  nigh. 

The  hsonted  midnight  of  the  mind 

My  boy  1  my  first-bom  1  didst  thou  diet 

Wis  roand  me  while  in  chains  I  pined, 

Or  did  they  spare  thee  for  a  life 

%  iD  forgotten,  save  by  one 

Of  shame,  of  rapine,  and  of  strife  1 

^^fead  presence — ^which  I  could  not  shun. 

Livest  thou,  unfriended,  unallied. 

~~How  oft,  when  o'er  the  silent  waste 

A  wanderer  lost,  without  a  guide  1 

Xor  path  nor  landmark  might  be  traced, 

Oh  1  to  thy  fate's  mysterious  gloom 

^^W  slambering  by  the  watch-fire's  ray. 

Blest  were  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  ! 

'^  Wanderers  of  the  Desert  lay. 

^  stars,  as  o'er  an  ocean  shone, 

"Ella !  'tis  done— my  guilty  heart 

^igil  I  kept — ^but  not  alone  ! 

Before  thee  all  unveiVd— depart ! 

That  form,  that  miage,  from  the  dead. 

Few  pangs  'twill  cost  thee  now  to  fly 

StOl  walk'd  the  wild  with  soundless  tread  I 

From  one  so  stain'd,  so  lost  as  I ; 
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Yet  peace  to  thine  untainted  breast^ 
E'en  though  it  hate  me  1 — be  thou  blest  1 
Farewell  1  thou  shalt  not  linger  here — 
E'en  now  th'  avenger  may  be  near : 
Where'er  I  turn,  the  foe,  the  snare. 
The  dagger,  may  be  ambush'd  there ; 
One  hour — and  haply  all  is  o'er. 
And  we  must  meet  on  earth  no  more. 
No,  nor  beyond  1 — to  those  pure  skies 
Where  thou  shalt  be,  I  may  not  rise ; 
Heaven's  will  for  ever  parts  our  lot, 
Tet,  oh  I  my  child !  abhor  me  not ! 
Speak  once  I  to  soothe  this  broken  heart. 
Speak  to  me  once  I  and  then  depart  !"* 

But  still — as  if  each  pulse  were  dead. 
Mute — as  the  power  of  speech'  were  fled. 
Pale — as  if  life-blood  ceased  to  warm 
The  marble  beauty  of  her  form ; 
On  the  dark  rock  she  lean'd  her  head. 
That  seem'd  as  there  'twere  riveted. 
And  dropt  the  hands,  till  then  which  press'd 
Her  burning  brow,  or  throbbing  breast. 
There  beam'd  no  tear^brop  in  her  eye, 
And  from  her  lip  there  breathed  no  sigh. 
And  on  her  brow  no  trace  there  dwelt 
That  told  she  suffered  or  she  felt 
All  that  once  glow'd,  or  smiled,  or  beam'd. 
Now  fix'd,  and  quench'd,  and  frozen  seem'd ; 
And  long  her  sire,  in  wild  dismay, 
Deem'd  her  pure  spirit  pass'd  away. 

But  life  retum'd.    O'er  that  cold  frume 
One  deep  convulsive  shudder  came ; 
And  a  fednt  light  her  eye  relumed. 
And  sad  resolve  her  mien  assumed. 
But  there  was  horror  in  the  gaze. 
Which  yet  to  his  she  dared  not  raise; 
And  her  sad  accents,  wild  and  low. 
As  rising  from  a  depth  of  woe. 
At  first  with  hurried  trembling  broke, 
But  gather'd  firmness  as  she  spoke. 
— "I  leave  thee  not — ^whate'er  betide, 
My  footsteps  shall  not  quit  thy  side ; 
Pangs,  keen  as  death  my  soul  may  thrill, 
But  yet  thou  art  my  fiither  still ! 
And,  oh  !  if  stain'd  by  guilty  deed, 
For  some  kind  spirit,  tenfold  need, 
To  speak  of  heaven's  absolving  love. 
And  waft  desponding  thought  abova 
Is  there  not  power  in  mercy's  wave 
The  blood-stain  from  thy  soul  to  lave  1 
Is  there  not  balm  to  heal  despair, 
In  tears,  in  penitence,  in  prayer  ? 


My  father !  kneel  at  His  pure  shrine 
Who  died  to  expiate  guilt  like  thine. 
Weep — and  my  tears  with  thine  shall  blend. 
Pray — ^while  my  prayers  with  thine  ascend. 
And,  as  our  mingling  sorrows  rise^ 
Heaven  will  relent,  though  earth  despise !" 

"  My  child,  my  child  I  these  bursting  tean, 
The  first  mine  eyes  have  shed  for  years, 
Though  deepest  conflicts  they  ezpress, 
Tet  flow  not  all  in  bitterness  I 
Oh  t  thou  hast  bid  a  withered  heart 
From  desolation's  slumber  start ; 
Thy  voice  of  pity  and  of  love 
Seems  o'er  its  icy  depths  to  move 
E'en  as  a  breeze  of  health,  which  brings 
life,  hope,  and  healing,  on  its  wings. 
And  there  is  mercy  yet  1  I  feel 
Its  influence  o'er  my  spirit  steal ; 
How  welcome  were  each  pang  below. 
If  guilt  might  be  atoned  by  woe  I 
Tbink'st  thou  I  yet  may  be  forgiven  1 
Shall  prayers  unclose  the  gate  of  heaven  1 
Oh  I  if  it  yet  avail  to  plead. 
If  judgment  be  not  yet  decreed. 
Our  hearts  shall  blend  their  suppliant  cry. 
Till  pardon  shall  be  seal'd  on  hig^  ! 
Yet,  yet  I  shrink !— Will  Mercy  shed 
Her  dews  upon  this  fiillen  headi 
—Kneel,  Ella,  kneel  1  till  frdl  and  free 
Descend  forgiveness,  won  by  thee  !" 

They  kneli— before  the  Cross,  that  sign 
Of  love  eternal  and  divine ; 
That  symbol,  which  so  long  hath  stood 
A  rock  of  strength,  on  time's  dark  flood, 
Clasp'd  by  despairing  hands,  and  laved 
By  the  warm  tears  of  nations  saved. 
In  one  deep  prayer  their  spirits  blent, 
The  guilty  and  the  innocent ; 
Youth,  pure  as  if  from  heaven  its  birth. 
Age,  soU'd  with  every  stain  of  earth. 
Knelt,  offering  up  one  heart,  one  ciy, 
One  sacrifice  of  agony. 

—Oh  !  blest,  though  bitter  be  their  source— 
Though  dark  the  fountain  of  remorse. 
Blest  are  the  tears  which  pour  from  thence, 
Th'  atoning  stream  of  penitence  1 
And  let  not  pity  check  the  tide 
By  which  the  heart  is  purified ; 
Let  not  vain  comfort  turn  its  course, 
Or  timid  love  repress  its  force  I 
Qo  !  bind  the  flood,  whose  waves  expand. 
To  bear  luxuriance  o'er  the  land ; 


Forbid  the  life-restoring  rains 
To&n  on  AfHo^B  burning  plains; 
dose  up  the  fount  that  gush'd  to  cheer 

The  pilgrim  o'er  the  waste  who  trode ; 
Bat  check  thou  not  one  holy  tear 

Which  Penitence  derotes  to  Qod  I 

nmmg^  aoenes  so  lone  the  wild-deer  ne'er 
Wai  roused  by  huntsman's  bugle  there — 
So  ndid,  that  scarce  might  human  eye 
Sottain  their  dread  sublimity — 
So  Mrful,  that  the  timid  swain. 
Nurtured  amidst  their  dark  domain. 
Had  peopled  with  unearthly  forms 
Thdr  mists,  their  forests,  and  their  storms, — 
8h«^  whoee  blue  eye  of  laughing  light 
Once  msde  each  £B8tal  scene  more  bright ; 
Whose  Toice  in  song  of  joy  was  sweetest, 
WboM  step  in  dance  of  mirth  was  fleetest, 
%  torrent  wave  and  mountain  brow, 
Iivindering  as  an  outcast  now. 
To  ihare  with  Idndheim's  fidlen  chief 
Haihsme^  his  tenor,  and  his  grief 

Hut  tfaou^not  mark*d  the  ruin's  flower. 

That  blooms  in  solitary  grace. 
And,  fidthful  to  its  mouldering  tower, 

WiTes  in  the  banner's  place  ? 
9nai  thoee  gray  haunts  renown  hath  pass'd, 
Time  wins  his  heritage  at  last  ; 
The  day  of  glory  hath  gone  by, 
With  all  its  pomp  and  minstrelsy  : 
Tet  itQl  the  flower  of  golden  hues 
IWe  loves  its  fragrance  to  difiuse. 
To  &Qen  and  forsaken  things 
With  o(»i8tancy  unalter'd  dings, 
And,  smiling  o'er  the  wreck  of  state, 
Tith  beauty  clothes  the  desolate. 
—^m  such  was  she,  the  fiEur-hair'd  maid, 
In  all  her  light  of  youth  array'd, 
Fonaking  every  joy  below 
To  aoothe  a  guilty  parent's  woe, 
Aad  dinging  thus,  in  beauty's  prime, 
To  the  daric  ruin  made  by  crime. 
Oh  1  ne'er  did  heaven's  propitious  eyes 
Smile  on  a  purer  sacrifice ; 
Ne'er  did  young  love,  at  duty's  shrine, 
HodB  nobly  brighter  hopes  resign  ! 
O'er  her  own  pangs  she  \>rooded  not, 
Nor  Bank  beneath  her  bitter  lot ; 
No!  that  pure  spirit's  lofty  worth 
^  rose  more  buoyantly  from  earth, 
And  drew  from  an  eternal  source 
Its  gentle,  yet  triumphajit  force  * 


Boused  by  affliction's  chastening  might 

To  energies  more  calmly  bright, 

Lake  the  wild  haip  of  airy  sigh. 

Woke  by  the  storm  to  harmony  I 

He  that  in  mountain-holds  hath  sought 

A  refrige  for  unconquer'd  thought, 

A  chartered  home,  where  Freedom's  child 

Might  rear  her  altars  in  the  wild, 

And  fix  her  quenchless  torch  on  high, 

A  beacon  for  Eternity ; 

Or  they,  whoee  martyr  spirits  wage 

Proud  war  with  Persecution's  rage. 

And  to  the  deserts  bear  the  fidth 

That  bids  them  smile  on  chains  and  death; 

Well  may  they  draw,  from  all  aroimd, 

Of  grandeur  clothed  in  form  and  sound, 

From  the  deep  power  of  earth  and  sky. 

Wild  nature's  might  of  miyesty, 

Strong  energies,  immortal  fires, 

High  hopes,  magnificent  desires ! 

But  dark,  terrific,  and  austere. 
To  him  doth  nature's  mien  appear. 
Who  midst  her  wilds  would  se^  repose 
From  guilty  pangs  and  vengeful  foes  I 
For  him  the  wind  hath  music  dread, 
A  diige-like  voice  that  mourns  the  dead ; 
The  forest's  whisper  breathes  a  tone 
Appalling,  as  frx>m  worlds  unknown ; 
The  mystic  gloom  of  wood  and  cave 
Is  fill'd  with  shadows  of  the  grave ; 
In  noon's  deep  calm  the  sunbeams  dart 
A  blaze  that  seems  to  search  his  heart ; 
The  pure,  eternal  stars  of  night 
Upbraid  him  with  their  silent  light ; 
And  the  dread  spirit,  which  pervades 
And  hallows  earth's  most  lonely  shades. 
In  every  scene,  in  every  hour, 
Surrounds  him  with  chastising  power — 
With  nameless  fear  his  soul  to  thrill. 
Heard,  felt,  acknowledged,  present  still ! 

'Twas  the  chilly  close  of  an  autumn  day. 
And  the  leaves  fell  thick  o'er  the  wanderers'  way; 
The  rustling  pines,  with  a  hollow  sound. 
Foretold  the  tempest  gathering  round; 
And  the  skirts  of  the  western  clouds  were  spread 
With  a  tinge  of  wild  and  stormy  red. 
That  seem'd,  through  the  twilight  forest  bowers 
Like  the  glare  of  a  city's  blazing  towers. 
But  they,  who  tar  from  cities  fied. 
And  shrunk  from  the  print  of  human  tread. 
Had  reach'd  a  desert  scene  unknown. 
So  strangely  wild,  so  deeply  lone, 
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That  a  namelees  feeling,  unconfees'd 

And  undefined,  their  souls  opprese'd. 

Rooks  piled  on  rocks,  around  them  hurVd, 

Lay  like  the  ruins  of  a  world. 

Left  by  an  earthquake's  final  throes 

In  deep  and  desolate  repose — 

Things  of  eternity  whose  forms 

Bore  record  of  ten  thousand  storms ! 

While,  rearing  its  colossal  crest 

In  sullen  grandeur  o*er  the  rest. 

One,  like  a  pillar,  yast  and  rude. 

Stood  monarch  of  the  solitude. 

Perchance  by  Roman  conqueror^s  hand 

Th'  enduring  monimient  was  plann'd ; 

Or  Odin's  sons»  in  days  gone  by. 

Had  shaped  its  rough  immensity, 

To  rear,  midst  mountain,  rock,  and  wood, 

A  temple  meet  for  rites  of  blood. 

But  they  were  gone,  who  might  have  told 

That  secret  of  the  times  of  old ; 

And  there,  in  silent  scorn  it  frown'd. 

O'er  all  its  vast  coevals  round. 

Darkly  those  giant  masses  lower'd. 

Countless  and  motionless  they  towered; 

No  wild-flower  o'er  their  summits  hung, 

No  fountain  from  their  caverns  sprung ; 

Tet  ever  on  the  wanderers'  ear 

Murmur'd  a  sound  of  waters  near. 

With  music  deep  of  lulling  &lls. 

And  louder  gush,  at  intervals. 

Unknown  its  source — nor  spring  nor  stream 

Caught  the  red  sunset's  lingering  gleam. 

But  ceaseless,  from  its  hidden  caves, 

Arose  that  mystic  voice  of  waves.^ 

Tet  boBom'd  midst  that  savage  scene. 

One  chosen  spot  of  gentler  mien 

Gave  promise  to  the  pilgrim's  eye 

Of  shelter  frY>m  the  tempest  nigh. 

Glad  sight  1  the  ivied  cross  it  bore, 

The  sculptured  saint  that  crown'd  its  door : 

Less  welcome  now  were  monarch's  dome. 

Than  that  low  cell,  some  hermit's  home. 


1  TIm  original  of  the  scene  here  detcribed  Is  preiented  by 
the  mountain  caDed  the  Feldberg,  In  the  Bergstnuw :— "  Dee 
wewes  dnonnes  de  roehert,  entawdoi  I'ane  sur  I'autre  depaii 
le  aommet  de  la  montagne  Jiuqu'k  aon  pied,  vlennent  y 
printer  un  aspect  superbequ'  aucune  description  ne  saoralt 
rendre.  Ce  ftirent,  dit-on,  des  gdans,  qui  en  se  liTrant  un 
combat  du  bant  des  montagnes,  htnc^nt  les  uns  sor  les 
autres  ces  dnormes  misses  de  rochen.  On  arrire,  avee  beau- 
coup  de  peine,  Jusqu'an  sommet  du  Feldberg,  en  suiyant  un 
sentler  qui  passe  k  cdt^  de  oette  chalne  de  rochen.  On 
totend  continueDement  un  bruit  sourd,  qui  parait  venir  d*un 
mlaseau  au  dessous  des  rochers ;  mais  on  a  bean  desoendre, 
•o  ae  t^issant  k  travers  les  ouTertures  qui  s*y  trourrat,  on  ne 


Thither  the  outcasts  bent  their  way. 
By  the  last  lingering  gleam  of  day ; 
When  from  a  cavem'd  rock,  which  cast 
Deep  shadows  o'er  them  as  they  pass'd, 
A  form,  a  warrior  form  of  mighty 
As  from  earth's  bosom,  sprang  to  sight. 
His  port  was  lofty — yet  the  heart 
Shrunk  from  him  with  recoiling  start ; 
His  mien  was  youthfrd — ^yet  his  fietoe 
Had  nought  of  youth's  ingenuous  grace; 
Nor  chivalrous  nor  tender  thought 
Its  traces  on  his  brow  had  wrought 
Tet  dwelt  no  ^erceness  in  his  eye;, 
But  calm  and  cold  severity, 
A  spirit  haughtily  austere. 
Stranger  to  pity  as  to  fear. 
It  seem'd  as  pride  had  thrown  a  veil 
O'er  that  dark  brow  and  visage  pale^ 
Leaving  the  searcher  nought  to  gueei^ 
All  was  so  fiz'd  and  passionless. 

He  spoke — and  they  who  heard  the  tome 
Felt,  deeply  felt,  all  hope  was  flown. 
**  I've  sought  thee  far  in  forest  bowers, 
I've  sought  thee  long  in  peopled  tower^ 
I've  borne  th'  dagger  of  th'  Unkkowh 
Through  scenes  explored  by  me  alone; 
My  search  is  closed — ^nor  toils  nor  fears 
Repel  the  servant  of  the  Seers ; 
We  meet — ^'tis  vain  to  strive  or  fly  : 
Albert  of  Lindheim,  thou  must  die  ! " 

Then  with  clasp'd  hands  the  fair-haiz^d  mai) 
Sank  at  his  feet,  and  wildly  pray'd : — 
"  Stay,  stay  thee  1  sheath  that  lifted  steel  1 
Oh  1  thou  art  human,  and  canst  feel ! 
Hoar  me  1  if  e'er  'twas  thine  to  prove 
The  blessing  of  a  parent's  love ; 
By  thine  own  father's  hoary  hair. 
By  her  who  gave  thee  being,  spare  ! 
Did  they  not,  o'er  thy  infant  years. 
Keep  watch,  in  sleepless  hopes  and  fears ! 


d^couTrira  Jamais  le  rulssean.  La  ooloane,  dite  Rieeenal 
se  troure  un  peu  plus  haut  qu'4  la  moiti^  de  la  montai 
c'est  un  bloc  de  granit  taill^,  d*une  longueur  de  90  pie 
d'un  diam^tre  de  4  pieds.  11  y  a  plus  de  probability  de  c 
que  lesanciens  Oermains  voulaient  Csire  deoe  bloc  une  col 
pour  rdriger  en  l*honneur  de  leur  dieu  Odin,  que  depr^Cei 
comme  le  fort  plusteurs  auteurt,  que  lee  Romaine  aieat 
dessein  de  ht  transporter  dans  leur  capitale.  On  vol 
peu  plus  haut  un  autre  bloc  d*une  forme  preeqne  carrie 
on  appelle  RIesenaltar,  (antd  du  g^ant,)  qui,  k  en  Juge 
sa  grossenr  et  sa  forme,  <tait  destine  k  aenrir  de  pUi 
k  hi  colonnade  susdlte."— IfamMl  pattr  tet  Voffagemn  t 
Shin. 
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xmg  wanrior  !  thou  wilt  heed  my  prayen, 
thou  wooldst  hope  for  grace  to  theirs  1" 

Bat  cold  th'  Ayeiigei's  look  remain'd, 

B  brow  its  rigid  calm  maintain'd : 

Uiden  I  'tis  Tain — my  boeom  ne'er 

IB  consdoos  ai  a  parent's  care ; 

le  mutnre  of  my  inftnt  years 

on  in  my  soul  the  source  of  tears ; 

is  not  for  me  to  pause  or  melt, 

r  fed  as  happier  hearts  hare  felt. 

way  I  the  hour  of  fiite  goes  by : 

hy  prayers  are  firuitless — ^he  must  die  1" 

"Rise,  Ella !  rise  !"  with  steadfest  brow 
lie  &ther  spoke — unshrinking  now, 
LI  if  from  heaven  a  martyr^s  strength 
lid  settled  on  his  soul  at  length : 
'Kneel  thou  no  more,  my  noble  child, 
rhoa  by  no  taint  of  guilt  defiled ; 
Kneel  not  to  man  1 — for  mortal  prayer, 
)h !  when  did  mortal  rengeance  spare  t 
^iooe  hope  of  earthly  aid  is  flown, 
lift  thy  pure  hands  to  heaven  alone, 
bd  know,  to  calm  thy  suffering  hearty 
Kj  spirit  is  resigned  to  part 
rrastiDg  in  Him  who  reads  and  knows 
(liis  guilty  breast,  with  all  its  woes. 
he !  I  would  bless  thee  once  again, 
)e still,  be  firm — ^for  all  is  vain  I" 

And  she  wu  stilL    She  heard  him  not — 
ler  prayers  were  hush'd,  her  pangs  foi^t ; 
Ul  thought,  all  memory  pass'd  away, 
iOent  and  motionless  she  lay, 
n  t  brief  death,  a  blest  suspense 
Uike  of  agony  and  sense, 
ibe  saw  not  when  the  dagger  gleam'd 
n  the   last    red   light   from    the   west    that 

stream'd; 
9ie  mark'd  not  when  the  life-blood's  flow 
}iine  niahing  to  the  mortal  blow ; 
^hile,  unresisting,  sank  her  sire, 
Tet  9rthei^d  firmness  to  expire, 
img^iDg  a  warrioi^B  courage  high 
^  a  penitent's  humility, 
bd  o^er  htm  there  th'  Avenger  stood, 
^  intch'd  the  victim's  ebbing  blood, 
^  oOm,  as  if  his  fiiithful  hand 
lad  but  obey'd  some  just  command, 
OSM  power  whose  stem,  yet  righteous  will 
fe  deem'd  it  virtue  to  fulfil, 
iid  triomph'd,  when  the  palm  was  won, 
or  duty's  task  austerely  done. 


But  a  feeling  dread  and  undefined, 
A  mystic  presage  of  the  mind. 
With  strange  and  sudden  impulse  ran 
Chill  through  the  heart  of  the  dying  man; 
And  his  thoughts  found  voioe^  and  his  bosom 

breath. 
And  it  seem'd  as  fear  suspended  death, 
And  nature  from  her  terrors  drew 
Fresh  energy  and  vigour  new. 

'.'Thou  saidst  thy  lonely  boeom  ne'er 
Was  conscious  of  a  parent's  care ; 
Thou  saidst  thy  lot,  in  childhood's  yeara^ 
Froze  in  thy  soul  the  source  of  tears : 
The  time  will  come,  when  thou,  with  me^ 
The  judgment  throne  of  God  wilt  see — 
Oh  I  by  thy  hopes  of  mercy,  then. 
By  His  blest  love  who  died  for  men. 
By  each  dread  rite,  and  shrine,  and  vow. 
Avenger  1  I  adjure  thee  now  I 
To  him  who  bleeds  beneath  thy  steel. 
Thy  lineage  and  thy  name  reveal. 
And  haste  thee  1  for  his  closing  ear 
Hath  little  more  on  earth  to  hear — 
Haste  I  for  the  spirit,  almost  flown. 
Is  lingering  for  thy  words  alone.'* 

Then  first  a  shade,  resembling  fear, 
Pass'd  o'er  th'  Avenger's  mien  austere ; 
A  nameless  awe  his  features  cross'd. 
Soon  in  their  haughty  coldness  lost 

"  What  wouldst  thou  1    Ask  the  rock  and  wild. 
And  bid  them  tell  thee  of  their  child  1 
Ask  the  rude  winds,  and  angry  skies, 
Whose  tempests  were  his  lullabies  1 
His  chambers  were  the  cave  and  wood. 
His  fosterers  men  of  wrath  and  blood ; 
Outcasts  alike  of  earth  and  heaven, 
By  wrongs  to  desperation  driven  I 
Who,  in  their  pupil,  now  could  trace 
The  features  of  a  nobler  race  1 
Tet  such  was  mine  ! — if  one  who  cast 
A  look  of  anguish  o'er  the  past. 
Bore  faithful  record  on  the  day 
When  penitent  in  death  he  lay. 
But  still  deep  shades  my  prospects  veil ; 
He  died — and  told  but  half  the  tale. 
With  him  it  sleeps — I  only  know 
Enough  for  stem  and  silent  woe. 
For  vain  ambition's  deep  regret, 
For  hopes  deceived,  deceiving  yet, 
For  dreams  of  pride,  that  vainly  tell 
How  high  a  lot  had  suited  well 
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^le  lieir  of  some  illustrious  line. 
Heroes  and  chieftains  of  the  Rhine  ! " 

Then  swift  through  Albert's  bosom  paas'd 
One  pang,  the  keenest  and  the  last. 
Ere  with  his  spirit  fled  the  fears. 
The  sorrowSy  and  the  pangs  of  years ; 
And,  while  his  gray  hairs  swept  the  dust, 
Petering  he  munnur^d,  "  Heaven  is  just ! 
For  thee  that  deed  of  guilt  was  done. 
By  thee  avenged,  my  son !  my  son  ! " 
— The  day  was  closed — ^the  moonbeam  shed 
Light  on  the  living  and  the  dead. 
And  as  through  rolling  clouds  it  broke, 
Toung  Ella  firom  her  trance  awoke — 
Awoke  to  bear,  to  feel,  to  know 
E'en  more  than  all  an  orphan's  woe. 
Oh  !  ne'er  did  moonbeam's  light  serene 
With  beauty  clothe  a  sadder  scene  I 
There,  cold  in  death,  the  Bather  slept — 
There,  pale  in  woe,  the  daughter  wept ! 
Tes  1  the  might  weep— but  one  stood  nigh. 
With  horror  in  his  tearless  eye. 
That  eye  which  ne'er  again  shall  close 
In  the  deep  quiet  of  repose ; 
No  more  on  earth  beholding  aught 
Save  one  dread  vision,  stamp'd  on  thought 
But,  lost  in  grief,  the  Orphan  Maid 
Hit  deeper  woe  had  scarce  surveyed. 
Till  his  wild  voice  reveal'd  a  tale 
Which  seem'd  to  bid  the  heavens  turn  pale  ! 
He  call'd  her,  "  Sister  !"  and  the  word 
In  angniiih  breathed,  in  terror  heard, 
Reveal'd  enough :  all  else  were  weak — 
That  sound  a  thousand  pangs  could  speak. 
He  knelt  beside  that  breathless  clay, 
Which,  fix'd  in  utter  stillness,  lay — 
Ejielt  till  his  soul  imbibed  each  trace, 
Each  line  of  that  imconsdous  &ce  ; 
Knelt,  till  his  eye  could  bear  no  more 
Those  marble  features  to  explore ; 
Then,  starting,  turning,  as  to  shun 
The  image  thus  by  Memory  won, 
A  wild  farewell  to  her  he  bade. 
Who  by  the  dead  in  silence  pra/d; 
And,  frenzied  by  his  bitter  doom. 
Fled  thence — to  find  all  earth  a  tomb  ! 

Days  pass'd  away — and  Rhine's  fair  shore 
In  the  light  of  summer  smiled  once  more ; 
The  vines  were  purpling  on  the  hill. 
And  the  corn-fields  waved  in  the  sunshine  stilL 
There  came  a  bark  up  the  noble  stream, 
With  pennons  that  shed  a  golden  gleam, 


With  the  flash  of  arms,  and  the  voice  of  aon^ 
Gliding  triumphantly  along ; 
For  warrior-forms  were  c^tteiing  there. 
Whose  plumes  waved  light  in  the  whispering  air; 
And  as  the  tones  of  oar  and  wave 
Their  measured  cadence  mingling  gitve^ 
'Twas  thus  th'  exulting  chorus  rose, 
While  many  an  echo  swell'd  the  dose : — 

"  From  the  fields  where  dead  and  dying 
On  their  battle-bier  are  lying, 
Where  the  blood  unstanch'd  is  gushing 
Where  the  steed  uncheck'd  is  rushing, 
Trampling  o'er  the  noble-hearted. 
Ere  the  spirit  yet  be  parted ; 
Where  eadi  breath  of  heaven  is  swaying 
Knightly  plumes  and  banners  playing. 
And  the  clarion's  music  swelling 
Calls  the  vulture  from  his  dwelling ; 
He  comes,  with  trophies  worthy  of  his  lino^ 
The  son  of  heroes,  Ulric  of  the  Rhine  1 
To  his  own  fair  woods,  endosing 
Vales  in  sunny  peace  reposing. 
Where  his  native  stream  is  laving 
Banks,  with  golden  harvests  waving. 
And  the  summer  light  is  sleeping 
On  the  grape,  through  tendrils  peeping ; 
To  the  haUs  where  harps  are  ringing, 
Bards  the  praise  of  wagriors  singing, 
Graceful  footsteps  bounding  fleetly. 
Joyous  voices  mingling  sweetly ; 
Where  the  cheek  of  mirth  is  glowing. 
And  the  wine-cup  brightly  flowing^ 
He  comes,  with  trophies  worthy  of  his  line. 
The  son  of  heroes,  Ulric  of  the  Rhine  1  ** 

He  came — ^he  sought  his  Ella's  bowers* 
He  traversed  Lindheim's  londy  towers ; 
But  voice  and  footstep  thence  had  fled. 
As  from  the  dwellings  of  the  dead. 
And  the  sounds  of  human  joy  and  woe 
Gave  place  to  the  moan  of  the  wave  bdow. 
The  banner  still  the  rampart  crown'd. 
But  the  tall  rank  grass  waved  thick  around ; 
Still  hung  the  arms  of  a  race  gone  by 
In  the  blazon'd  haUs  of  their  anoeetry. 
But  they  caught  no  more,  at  &11  of  night. 
The  wavering  flash  of  the  torch's  light, 
And  they  sent  their  echoes  forth  no  more 
To  the  Minnesinger's^  tuneful  lore. 
For  the  hands  that  touch'd  the  haip  were  gone^ 
And  the  hearts  were  cold  that  loved  its  tone  ; 

1  Minnesingen,  (bards  of  low,)  the  apptOatton  of  tlw  Ger- 
man minstrals  in  the  Middia  Agea. 
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knd  the  Boul  of  the  chord  lay  mute  and  stilly 
iare  when  the  ¥nld  wind  bade  it  thrill, 
Lnd  woke  from  its  depths  a  dream-like  moan, 
'  or  life,  and  power,  and  beauty  gone. 

The  warrior  tom'd  firom  that  silent  scene, 
rhere  a  Toioe  of  woe  had  welcome  been ; 
Lnd  his  heart  was  heavy  with  boding  thought, 
iS  the  forest-paths  alone  he  sought. 
le  reech'd  a  convent's  £uie,  that  stood 
)eep  bo8om*d  in  luxuriant  wood ; 
itOl,  solemn,  fidr — ^it  seem'd  a  spot 
Vhero  earthly  care  might  be  all  fox^ot, 
Lnd  sounds  and  dreams  of  heaven  alone 
To  musing  spirit  might  be  known. 

And  sweet  e'en  then  were  the  sounds  that 

rose 
h  the  holy  and  profoimd  repose. 
)h  1  they  came  o'er  the  warrior's  breast 
jke  a  gUmoos  anthem  of  the  blest ; 
bd  fear  and  sorrow  died  away 
^ore  the  foil  migestic  lay. 
ie  entered  the  secluded  £uie, 
^hich  sent  forth  that  inspiring  strain ; 
3e  gaied — the  hallow'd  pile's  array 
i^M  that  of  some  high  festal  day ; 
breaths  of  all  hues  its  pillars  bound, 
lowers  of  all  scents  were  strew'd  around ; 
Hie  rose  exhaled  its  fragrant  sigh, 
Sest  on  the  altar  to  smile  and  die ; 
bd  a  fragrant  cloud  from  the  censer's  breath 
lalf  hid  the  sacred  pomp  beneath ; 
Lnd  still  the  peal  of  choral  song 
*vdl'd  the  resounding  aisles  along ; 
Takeiungy  in  its  triumphant  flow, 
^  echoes  from  the  graves  below. 

^y,  from  its  woodland  birthplace  torn, 
oth  smmner^s  rose  that  scene  adorn  1 
lij  breathes  the  incense  to  the  sky  1 
Tij  sweUs  th'  exulting  harmony  1 
And  see'st  thou  not  yon  form,  so  light 
seems  half  floating  on  the  sight, 
( if  the  whisper  of  a  gale, 
lat  did  but  wave  its  snowy  veil, 
^  bear  it  from  the  earth  aBar, 
lovely  but  receding  atari 
low  that  devotion's  shrine  e'en  now 
oeives  that  youthful  vestal's  vow — 
r  this,  hi^  hymns,  sweet  odours  rise, 
ubilee  of  sacrifice  1 
rk  yet  a  moment  I  from  her  brow 
Q  priest  shall  lift  the  veil  of  snow, 


Ere  yet  a  darker  mantle  hide 

The  charms  to  heaven  thus  sanctified : 

Stay  thee  !  and  catch  their  parting  gleam. 

That  ne'er  shall  &de  from  memory's  dream. 

A  moment !  oh  1  to  Ulric's  soid. 

Poised  between  hope  and  fear^s  control. 

What  slow,  unmeasured  hours  went  by, 

Ere  yet  suspense  grew  certainty. 

It  came  at  length.    Once  more  that  &ce 

Reveal'd  to  man  its  moumfrd  grace ; 

A  sunbeam  on  its  features  fell. 

As  if  to  bear  the  world's  farewell ; 

And  doubt  was  o'er.    His  heart  grew  chill : 

'Twas  she — ^though  changed — ^'twas  EDa  still  1 

Though  now  her  once-rejoidng  mien 

Was  deeply,  moumfrdly  serene ; 

Though  clouds  her  eye's  blue  lustre  shaded. 

And  the  young  cheek  beneath  had  &ded. 

Well,  weU  he  knew  the  form,  which  cast 

Light  on  lus  soul  through  all  the  past ! 

'Twas  with  him  on  the  battle-plain, 

'Twas  with  him  on  the  stormy  main : 

'Twas  in  his  visions,  when  the  shield 

Pillow'd  lus  head  on  tented  field ; 

'Twas  a  bright  beam  that  led  him  on 

Where'er  a  triumph  might  be  won — 

In  danger  as  in  glory  nigh. 

An  angel-guide  to  victory  1 

She  caught  his  pale  bewildered  gaze 
Of  grief  half  lost  in  fix'd  amaze. 
Was  it  some  vain  illusion,  wrought 
By  frenzy  of  impassion'd  thought  1 
Some  phantom,  such  as  Qrief  hath  power 
To  summon  in  her  wandering  hour  1 
No  !  it  was  he  !  the  lost,  the  moum'd — 
Too  deeply  loved,  too  late  retum'd  ! 
— ^A  fever'd  blush,  a  sudden  start. 
Spoke  the  last  weakness  of  her  heart ; 
'Twas  vanquish'd  soon — the  hectic  red 
A  moment  flush'd  her  cheek,  and  fled. 
Once  more  serene — her  steadfast  eye 
Look'd  up  as  to  Eternity ; 
Then  gazed  on  Ulric  with  an  air. 
That  said — ^the  home  of  Love  is  there  I 

Tes  !  there  alone  it  smiled  for  him. 
Whose  eye  before  that  look  grew  dim. 
Not  long  'twas  his  e'en  thus  to  view 
The  beauty  of  its  calm  adieu ; 
Soon  o'er  those  features,  brightly  pale, 
Was  cast  th'  impenetrable  veil ; 
And,  if  one  human  sigh  were  given 
By  the  pure  bosom  vow'd  to  heaven^ 
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Twas  lost,  as  many  a  murmur'd  sound 

Where  they  and  man  may  brave  alone 

Of  grief,  "not  loud,  but  deep,"  is  drown'd. 

The  terrors  of  the  burning  cone. 

In  hymns  of  joy,  which  proudly  rise 

— Faint  not,  0  p&giims  1  though  on  hi^ 

To  tell  the  calm  imtroubled  skiee 

As  a  volcano,  flame  the  sky ; 

That  earth  hath  banish'd  care  and  wo^ 

Shrink  not,  though  as  a  fiimaoe  glow 

And  man  holds  fBetiyals  below  1 

The  daik-red  seas  of  sand  below ; 

Though  not  a  shadow,  save  your  own. 

Across  the  dread  expanse  is  thrown. 

Mark  1  where  your  feverish  lips  to  lave, 
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Wide^preads  the  fresh  transparent  wave ! 

Uige  your  tired  camels  on,  and  take 

Call  it  not  loneliness  to  dwell 

Tour  rest  beside  yon  glistening  lake ; 

In  woodland  shade  or  hermit  dell, 

Thence,  haply,  cooler  gales  may  spring, 

Or  the  deep  forest  to  explore, 

And  &n  your  brows  with  lighter  wing. 

Or  wander  Alpine  regions  o'er; 

Lo  !  nearer  now,  its  glassy  tide, 

For  nature  there  all  joyous  reigns;, 

Reflects  the  date-tree  on  its  side — 

And  fills  with  life  her  wild  domains  : — 

Speed  on  1  pure  draughts  and  genial  air, 

A  bird's  light  wing  may  break  the  air. 

And  verdant  shade,  await  you  there. 

A  wave,  a  leaf,  may  murmur  there ; 

Oh,  glimpse  of  heaven  1  to  him  unknown 

A  bee  the  mountain  flowers  may  seek. 

That  hath  not  trod  the  burning  zone  ! 

A  chamois  bound  from  peak  to  peak ; 

An  eagle,  rushing  to  the  sky. 

The  waters  of  the  desert  fiide  1 

Wake  the  deep  echoes  with  his  cry ; 

Melting  to  vapours  that  elude 

And  still  some  sound,  thy  heart  to  cheer. 

The  eye,  the  lip,  they  vainly  woo'd.^ 

Some  Toice  though  not  of  man  is  near. 

. 

But  he,  whose  weary  step  hath  traced 

W  hat  meteor  comes  t    A  purple  haie 

Mysterious  Afric's  awful  waste — 

Hath  half  obscured  the  noontide  rays:' 

Whose  eye  Arabia's  wilds  hath  view'd. 

Onward  it  moves  in  swift  career. 

Can  tell  thee  what  is  solitude  ! 

A  blush  upon  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  to  traverse  lifeless  plains^ 

Haste,  haste  1  avert  th'  impending  doom, 

Where  everlasting  stillness  reigns, 

Fall  prostrate  t  'tis  the  dr^td  Simoom  ! 

And  billowy  sands  and  dazzlmg  sky 

Bow  down  your  fieices — ^till  the  blast 

Seem  boundless  as  infinity  1 

On  its  red  wing  of  flame  hath  pass'd. 

It  is  to  sink,  with  speechless  dread. 

Far  bearing  o'er  the  sandy  wave 

In  scenes  unmeet  for  mortal  tread, 

The  viewless  Angel  of  the  Qrava 

Severed  from  earthly  being^s  trace. 

Alone  amidst  eternal  space  ! 

It  came — 'tis  vanish'd — ^but  hath  left 

The  wanderers  e'en  of  hope  bereft ; 

'Tis  noon—and  fearfully  profound. 

The  ardent  heart,  the  vigorous  frame, 

Silence  is  on  the  desert  round ; 

Pride,    courage,    strength,   its    power   o 

Alone  she  reigns,  above,  beneath. 

tame. 

With  all  the  attributes  of  death  ! 

Faint  with  despondence,  worn  with  tdl. 

No  bird  the  blazing  heaven  may  dare, 

They  sink  upon  the  burning  soil. 

No  insect  bide  the  scorching  air ; 

Resign'd,  amidst  those  realms  of  g^oom. 

The  ostrich,  though  of  snnbom  race, 

To  find  their  deathbed  and  their  tomb.' 

Seeks  a  more  sheltered  dwelling-place ; 

The  lion  slumbers  in  his  lair. 

But  onward  still !— yon  distant  spot 

The  serpent  shuns  the  noontide  glare. 

Of  verdiure  can  deceive  you  not; 

But  slowly  wind  the  patient  train 

Ton  palms,  which  tremulously  seem'd 

Of  camels  o'er  the  blasted  plain, 

Reflected  as  the  waters  gleam'd. 

»  The  mira^,  or  vapour  aMumlng  the  appearance  of 

*  The  extreme  Iftngoor  and  deqwndenoe  produoed  b; 

water. 

Sbnoom,  even  when  its  efiiDCte  are  not  &tal,  have  heei 

»  See  the  deKription  of  the  Simoom  In  Brace's  TiaTeb. 

icribed  by  many  traveOcn. 
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Along  th'  korixon's  verge  display'd, 
Stifll  rear  their  dender  colonnade — 
A  landmark,  guiding  o'er  the  plain 
The  CSaraTan's  exhausted  train. 
Fair  is  that  litUe  Isle  of  Blias 
The  deeerf  a  emerald  oaais  I 
A  rainbow  on  the  torrent* a  wave, 
A  gem  emboBom'd  in  the  grare, 
A  Binheam  on  a  stormy  day 
Its  heant/a  image  might  convey  1 
Beanfy,  in  horror^a  lap  that  aleepB, 
While  silenoe  round  her  vigQ  keeps. 

Re8t>  weaxy  pilgrimB  !  calmly  laid 
To  shunber  in  th'  acacia  shade : 
fi«Bt»  where  the  ahmbs  your  camels  bruise 
Their  aromatic  breath  di£fuse ; 
Where  softer  light  the  sunbeams  pour 
Through  the  tall  palm  and  sycamore ; 
And  the  rich  date  luxuriant  spreads 
Its  pendant  clusters  o'er  your  heads. 
Kgtore  once  more,  to  seal  your  eyes, 
Xuimun  her  sweetest  lullabies ; 
Agim  each  heart  the  music  hails 
Of  nistling  leaves  and  sighing  gales : 
And  oh  1  to  Afric's  child  how  dear 
^  Toioe  of  fountains  gushing  near  t 
Sweet  be  your  slumbers  1  and  your  dreams 
Of  waving  groves  and  rippling  streams  I 
^  be  the  serpent's  venom'd  coil 
From  the  brief  respite  won  by  toil ; 
Fir  be  the  awfiil  shades  of  those 
Who  deep  beneath  the  sands  repose — 
The  hosts^  to  whom  the  desert's  breath 
^  swift  and  stem  the  call  of  death. 
S^ !  nor  may  scorching  blast  invade 
Tbe  freshness  of  the  acacia  shade, 
Bot  gales  of  heaven  your  spirits  bless, 
With  life's  best  balm — Forgetfiilness  ! 
Tin  ni^t  from  many  an  urn  difiEuse 
The  treasures  of  her  world  of  dews. 

The  day  hath  closed — ^the  moon  on  high 
Walks  in  her  cloudless  majesty. 
A  thocaand  stars  to  Afric's  heaven 
ovene  magnificence  have  given — 
^^  beacons  of  the  sky,  whose  flame 
^^^  forth  eternally  the  same. 
^^  be  their  beams,  whose  holy  light 
^^  guide  the  cameVs  footsteps  right, 
^  lead,  as  with  a  track  divine, 
^  pilgrim  to  his  prophet's  shrine  ! 
*^Hiie !  bid  your  Isle  of  Palms  adieu  ! 
^g>hi  your  lonely  march  pursue. 


While  airs  of  night  are  freshly  blowing, 
And  heavens  with  softer  beauty  glowing. 

Tis  silence  all :  the  solenm  scene 
Wears,  at  each  step,  a  ruder  mien ; 
For  giant-rocks»  at  distance  piled. 
Cast  their  deep  shadows  o'er  the  wild. 
Darkly  they  rise — ^what  eye  hath  view'd 
The  caverns  of  their  solitude  ? 
Away  1  within  those  awful  cells 
The  savage  lord  of  Afric  dwells  ! 
Heard  ye  his  voice  ? — ^the  lion's  roar 
SweUs  as  when  billows  break  on  shore. 
Well  may  the  camel  shake  with  fear, 
And  the  steed  pant — ^his  foe  is  near. 
Haste  I  light  the  torch,  bid  watchfires  throw 
Far  o'er  the  waste,  a  ruddy  glow; 
Keep  vigil — guard  the  bright  array 
Of  flames  that  scare  him  frx>m  his  prey ; 
Within  their  magic  circle  press, 
0  wanderers  of  the  wilderness  1 
Heap  high  the  pile,  and  by  its  blaze, 
Tell  the  wild  tales  of  elder  days, — 
Arabia's  wond'rous  lore,  that  dwells 
On  warrior  deeds  and  wizard  spells ; 
Enchanted  domes,  mid  scenes  like  these. 
Rising  to  vanish  with  the  breeze ; 
Gardens,  whose  fruits  are  gems,  that  shed 
Their  light  where  mortal  may  not  tread ; 
And  spirits,  o'er  whose  pearly  halls 
Th'  eternal  billow  heaves  and  falls. 
— With  charms  like  these,  of  mystic  power, 
Watchers  I  beguile  the  midnight  hour. 

Slowly  that  hour  hath  roll'd  away, 
And  star  by  star  withdraws  its  ray. 
Dark  children  of  the  sun  !  again 
Tour  own  rich  orient  hails  his  reign. 
He  comes,  but  veil'd — with  sanguine  glare 
Tinging  the  mists  that  load  the  air ; 
Sounds  of  dismay,  and  signs  of  flame, 
Th'  approaching  hurricane  proclaim. 
'Tis  death's  red  banner  streams  on  high — 
Fly  to  the  rocks  for  shelter !— fly  I 
Lo  1  dark'ning  o'er  the  fiery  skies. 
The  pillars  of  the  desert  rise  1 
On,  in  terrific  grandeur  wheeling, 
A  giant-host,  the  heavens  concealing. 
They  move,  like  mighty  genii-forms. 
Towering  immense  midst  clouds  and  storms. 
Who  shall  escape  ! — ^with  awful  force 
The  whirlwind  bears  them  on  their  course ; 
They  join,  they  rush  resistless  on — 
The  landmarks  of  the  plain  are  gone ; 
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The  steps,  the  forms,  from  earth  e£boed. 
Of  those  who  trod  the  biimmg  waste  I 
All  whelm'd,  all  hush'd  ! — ^none  left  to  bear 
Sad  record  how  they  perished  there  ! 
No  stone  their  tale  of  death  shall  tell — 
The  desert  guards  its  mysteries  well ; 
And  o'er  th'  unfethom'd  sandy  deep. 
Where  low  their  nameless  relics  sleep. 
Oft  shall  the  future  pilgrim  tread. 
Nor  know  his  steps  are  on  the  dead. 


MARIUS  AMONGST  THE  RUINS  OF 
CARTHAQK 

[**  Marias,  daring  the  time  of  his  exile,  seeking  refuge  in 
Africa,  had  landed  at  Carthage,  when  an  officer,  sent  by  the 
Roman  governor  of  Africa,  came  and  ihos  addressed  him : — 
**  Marios,  I  come  from  the  Praetor  Seztilias,  to  teO  yoa  that 
he  forbids  you  to  set  foot  in  Africa.  If  you  o1)ey  not,  he  wiU 
support  the  Senate's  decrae,  and  treat  you  as  a  public  enemy." 
Marios,  upon  hearing  this,  was  struck  dumb  witli  grief  and 
indignation.  He  uttwed  not  a  word  for  some  time,  but  re- 
garded the  officer  with  a  menacing  aspect.  At  length  the 
officer  inquired  wtiat  answer  he  should  cany  to  the  governor. 
*'  Oo  and  teD  him,"  said  the  unfortunate  man,  with  a  sigh, 
**  that  thou  hast  seen  the  exiled  Marios  sitting  on  the  ruins 
of  Carthage."— Plutarch.] 

TwAS  noon,  and  Afric's  dazzling  sun  on  high 
With  fierce  resplendence  fill'd  th'  imdouded  sky; 
No  zephyr  waved  the  palm's  migestio  head. 
And  smooth  alike  the  seas  and  deserts  spread ; 
While  desolate,  beneath  a  blaze  of  light, 
Silent  and  lonely,  as  at  dead  of  night. 
The  wreck  of  Carthage  lay.     Her  prostrate  fanes 
Had  strew'd  their  precious  marble  o'er  the  plains ; 
Dark  weeds  and  grass  the  colimm  had  o'eigrown, 
The  lizard  bask'd  upon  the  altar  stone ; 
Whelm'd  by  the  ruins  of  their  own  abodes, 
Had  sunk  the  forms  of  heroes  and  of  gods ; 
While  near — dread  offspring  of  the  burning  day ! 
CoU'd  midst  forsaken  halls  the  serpent  lay. 

There  came  an  exile,  long  by  fate  pursued. 
To  shelter  in  that  awful  solitude. 
Well  did  that  wanderer  s  high  yet  faded  mien 
Suit  the  sad  grandeiu*  of  the  desert  scene : — 
Shadow'd,  not  veil'd,  by  locks  of  wintry  snow. 
Pride  sat,  still  mighty,  on  his  fiuTow'd  brow ; 
Time  had  not  quench'd  the  terrors  of  his  eye. 
Nor  tamed  his  glance  of  fierce  ascendency ; 
While  the  deep  meaning  of  his  features  told 
Ages  of  thought  had  o'er  his  spirit  roU'd, 
Nor  dimm'd  the  fire  that  might  not  be  controll'd ; 
And  still  did  power  invest  his  stately  form. 
Shatter  d,  but  yet  imconquer'd,  by  the  storm. 


— ^But  slow  bis  step— and  where*  not  yet  o'er 

thrown, 
Still  towered  a  pillar  midst  the  waste  alone, 
Faint  with  long  toil,  his  weary  limbe  he  laid, 
To  slumber  in  its  solitary  shade. 
He  slept — and  darkly,  on  his  brief  repose^ 
Th*  indignant  genius  of  the  scene  arose. 
Clouds  robed  his  dim  imearthly  form,  and  spread 
Mysterious  gloom  aroimd  his  crownless  head, 
Crownless,  but  regal  stilL    With  stem  disdain, 
The  kingly  shadow  seem'd  to  lift  his  chain, 
Qazed  on  the  palm,  his  ancient  sceptre  toni. 
And  his  eye  kindled  with  immortal  scorn  ! 

.    "And  sleep'st  thou,  Bomant"  cried  his  voice 

austere; 
"  Shall  son  of  Latium  find  a  refuge  here  S 
Awake !  arise  1  to  speed  the  hour  of  Fuie, 
When  Rome  shall  fidl,  as  Carthage  deeohite  1 
Qo !  with  her  children's  flower,  the  tne,  the 

brave, 
People  the  silent  chambers  of  the  grave : 
So  shall  the  course  of  ages  yet  to  be, 
More  swifUy  waft  the  day,  avenging  me  1 

"  Tee,  firom  the  awfiil  gulf  of  years  to  conui^ 
I  hear  a  voice  that  prophesies  her  doom; 
I  see  the  trophies  of  her  pride  decay. 
And  her  long  line  of  triumphs  pass  away. 
Lost  in  the  depths  of  time — ^while  sinks  the  star 
That  led  her  march  of  heroes  firom  afiur ! 
Lo  !  from  the  frozen  forests  of  the  North, 
The  sons  of  slaughter  pour  in  myriads  forth ! 
Who  shall  awake  the  mighty  ? — will  thy  woe, 
City  of  thrones  I  disturb  the  realms  below  t 
Call  on  the  dead  to  hear  thee  !  l^t  thy  cries 
Summon  their  shadowy  legions  to  arise, 
Array  the  ghosts  of  conquerors  on  thy  walls  I 
— ^Barbarians  revel  in  their  ancient  ballsy 
And  their  lost  children  bend  the  subject  knee, 
Midst  the  proud  tombs  and  trophies  of  the  free. 
Bird  of  the  sun  !  dread  eagle  1  bom  on  high, 
A  creature  of  the  empyreal — thou,  whose  eye 
Was  lightning  to  the  earth — ^whose  pinion  waved 
In  haughty  triumph  o'er  a  world  enslaved ; 
Sink  from  thy  heavens  !  for  glory's  noon  is  o'er, 
And  rushing  storms  shall  bear  thee  on  no  more ! 
Closed  is  thy  regal  co.urse — thy  crest  is  torn. 
And  thy  plume  banish'd  from  the  realms  of  mom. 
The  shaft  hath  reach'd  thee  t — ^rest  vnth  chiefs 

and  kings. 
Who  conquered  in  the  shadow  of  thy  vrings ; 
Sleep  !  while  thy  foes  exult  around  their  prey> 
And  share  thy  glorious  heritage  of  day  1 
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But  darker  years  shall  mingle  with  the  past. 
And  deeper  vengeance  shall  be  mine  at  last. 
O'er  the  seven  hills  I  see  destruction  spread, 
ind  Empire's  widow  veils  with  dust  her  head. 
9er  gods  forsake  each  desolated  shrine, 
fier  temples  moulder  to  the  earth,  like  mine : 
iiidst  &llen  palaces  she  sits  alone, 
Ming  heroic  shades  from  ages  gone, 
)r  bids  the  nations  midst  her  deserts  wait 
To  learn  the  fearful  oracles  of  Fate  ! 

"Stillsleep'st  thou,  Roman?  Son  of  Victory,  rise! 
^ake  to  obey  th'  avenging  Destinies  ! 
Shed  by  thy  mandate,  soon  thy  country's  blood 
Shall  swell  and  darken  Tiber's  yeUow  flood  ! 
Hy  children's  mands  call — awake  !  prepare 
The  feast  they  claim  ! — exult  in  Rome's  despair  I 
Be  thine  ear  dosed  against  her  suppliant  cries, 
Bid  thy  soul  triumph  in  her  agonies ; 
Let  carnage  revel  e'en  her  shrines  among, 
Spare  not  the  valiant,  pity  not  the  young  ! 
Haste  I  o'er  her  hiUs  the  sword's  libation  shed. 
And  wreak  the  curse  of  Carthage  on  her  head  ! " 

The  vision  flies — a  mortal  step  is  near. 
Whose  echoes  vibrate  on  the  slumberer's  ear ; 
He  starts,  he  wakes  to  woe — ^before  him  stands 
Th' unwelcome  messenger  of  harsh  commands, 
Whoee  fidtering  accents  tell  the  exiled  chief 
To  seek  on  other  shores  a  home  for  grief. 
—SQent  the  wanderer  sat — ^but  on  his  cheek 
The  burning  glow  far  more  than  words  might  speak ; 
And,  from  the  kindling  of  his  eye,  there  broke 
lADguage  where  all  th'  indignant  soul  awoke, 
Tni  his  deep  thought  found  voice :  then,  calmly 

stem, 
And  sovereign  in  despair,  he  cried,  "  Return  ! 
Tell  him  who  sent  thee  hither,  thou  hast  seen 
Harius,  the  exile,  rest  where  Carthage  once  hath 

been!" 
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Thi  moonbeam,  quivering  o'er  the  wave, 
Sleeps  in  pale  gold  on  wood  and  hill. 

The  wild  wind  slumbers  in  its  cave, 
^d  heaven  is  cloudless — earth  is  still ! 

The  pile  that  crowns  yon  savage  height 

With  battlements  of  Gothic  might, 
Kises  in  softer  pomp  array'd. 
Its  massy  towers  half  lost  in  shade, 

^  touch'd  with  mellowing  light ! 


The  rays  of  night,  the  tints  of  time. 

Soft-mingling  on  its  dark-gray  stone. 
O'er  its  rude  strength  and  mien  sublime, 

A  placid  smile  have  thrown. 
And  &r  beyond,  where  wild  and  high, 
Bounding  the  pale  blue  sununer  sky, 
A  mountain  vista  meets  the  eye. 
Its  dark,  luxuriant  woods  assume 
A  pencil'd  shade,  a  softer  gloom  : 
Its  jutting  clif&  have  caught  the  light. 
Its  torrents  glitter  through  the  night, 
While  every  cave  and  deep  recess 
Frowns  in  more  shadowy  awfulness. 
Scarce  moving  on  the  glassy  deep 
Ton  gallant  vessel  seems  to  sleep ; 

But  darting  from  its  side. 
How  swiftly  does  its  boat  design 
A  slender,  silvery,  waving  line 

Of  radiance  o'er  the  tide  ! 
No  sound  is  on  the  sunmier  seas. 

But  the  low  dashing  of  the  oar, 
And  faintly  sighs  the  midnight  breeze 

Through  woods  that  fringe  the  rocky  shore. 
That  boat  has  reach'd  the  silent  bay — 
The  dashing  oar  has  ceased  to  play ; 
The  breeze  has  murmured  and  has  died 
In  forest  shades,  on  ocean's  tide. 
No  step,  no  tone,  no  breath  of  sound 
Disturbs  the  loneliness  profoimd ; 
And  midnight  spreads  o'er  earth  and  main 

A  calm  so  holy  and  so  deep. 
That  voice  of  mortal  were  profane 

To  break  on  nature's  sleep  ! 
It  is  the  hour  for  thought  to  soar 

High  o'er  the  cloud  of  earthly  woes ; 
For  rapt  devotion  to  adore — 

For  passion  to  repose ; 
And  virtue  to  forget  her  tears, 
In  visions  of  sublimer  spheres  ! 
For  oh  !  those  transient  gleams  of  heaven. 
To  calmer,  purer  spirits  given. 
Children  of  hallow'd  peace,  are  known 
In  solitude  and  shade  alone  ! 
Like  flowers  that  shun  the  blaze  of  noon, 
To  blow  beneath  the  midnight  moon. 
The  garish  world  they  will  not  bless. 
But  only  live  in  loneliness  ! 

Hark  !  did  some  note  of  plaintive  swell 

Melt  on  the  stillness  of  the  air  1 
Or  was  it  fancy's  powerful  spell 

That  woke  such  sweetness  there  1 
For  wild  and  distant  it  arose, 
Like  sounds  that  bless  the  bard's  repose. 
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When  in  lone  wood,  or  mossy  cave. 
He  dreams  beside  some  fountain  wave. 
And  fairy  worlds  delight  the  eyes 
Wearied  with  lifers  realities. 

Was  it  illusion  1    Tet  again 
Rises  and  Mis  th'  enchanted  strain, 

Mellow,  and  sweet»  and  £Ednt — 
As  if  some  spirit's  touch  had  given 
The  sold  of  sound  to  harp  of  heaven 

To  soothe  a  dying  saint  I 
Is  it  the  mermaid's  distant  shell, 

Warbling  beneath  the  moonlit  wave  1 
— Such  witching  tones  might  lure  full  well 

The  seaman  to  his  grave  ! 
Sure  from  no  mortal  touch  ye  rise. 
Wild,  soft,  aerial  melodies  1 
— Is  it  the  song  of  woodland-fay 

From  spany  grot,  or  haunted  bower  1 
Hark  I  floating  on,  the  magic  lay 

Draws  near  yon  ivied  tower ! 
Now  nearer  still,  the  listening  ear 
May  catch  sweet  harp-notes,  faint  yet  dear ; 
And  accents  low,  as  if  in  fear. 

Thus  murmur,  half  suppressed : — 
"  Awake  !  the  moon  is  bright  on  high. 
The  sea  is  calm,  the  bark  is  nigh. 

The  world  is  hush'd  to  rest  1" 
Then  sinks  the  voice — the  strain  is  o  er. 
Its  last  low  cadence  dies  along  the  shore. 

Fair  Bertha  hears  th'  expected  song, 
Swift  from  her  tower  she  glides  along; 
No  echo  to  her  tread  awakes, 
Her  fjEdiy  step  no  slumber  breaks ; 
And,  in  that  hour  of  silence  deep. 
While  all  around  the  dews  of  sleep 
O'erpower  each  sense,  each  eyelid  steep. 
Quick  throbs  her  heart  with  hope  and  fear. 
Her  dark  eye  glistens  with  a  tear. 
Half-wavering  now,  the  varying  cheek 
And  sudden  pause  her  doubts  bespeak, 
The  lip  now  flushed,  now  pale  as  death. 
The  trembling  frame,  the  fluttering  breath  I 
Oh  !  in  that  moment,  o'er  her  soul 
What  struggling  passions  claim  control ! 
Fear,  duty,  love,  in  conflict  high. 
By  turns  have  won  th'  ascendency ; 
And  as,  all  tremulously  bright. 
Streams  o'er  her  &ce  the  beam  of  night» 
What  thousand  mix'd  emotions  play 
O'er  that  fair  face,  and  melt  away. 
Like  forms  whose  quick  succession  gleams 
O'er  fancy's  rainbow-tinted  dreams ; 


Like  the  swift  glancing  lights  that  rise 
Midst  the  wild  cloud  of  stormy  skiee, 

And  traverse  ocean  o'er; 
So  in  that  full,  impaamon'd  eye 
The  changeful  meanings  rise  and  die. 

Just  seen — and  then  no  more  1 
But  oh  t  too  short  that  pause.    Again 
Thrills  to  her  heart  that  witching  sbrmin  :— 
"  Awake  1  the  midnight  moon  la  bri^t : 
Awake  1  the  moments  wing  their  flight ; 

Haste  !  or  they  speed  in  vain !" 

0  call  of  Love  1  thy  potent  spell 
O'er  that  weak  heart  prevails  too  weU; 
The  "  still  small  voice"  is  heard  no  more 
That  pleaded  duty's  cause  before. 
And  fear  is  hush'd,  and  doubt  is  gone, 
And  pride  foigot,  and  reason  flown  1 
Her  cheek,  whose  colour  came  and  fled. 
Resumes  its  warmest,  brightest  red. 
Her  step  its  quick  elastic  tread. 

Her  eye  its  beaming  smile  ! 
Through  lonely  court  and  silent  ball. 
Flits  her  light  shadow  o'er  the  wall ; 
And  still  that  low,  harmonious  call 

Melts  on  her  ear  the  while  I 
Though  love's  quick  ear  alone  coold  tell 
The  words  its  accents  fiuntly  swell : — 
"  Awake  1  while  yet  the  lingering  night 
And  stars  and  seas  befriend  our  flight: 

Oh!  haste,  while  all  is  well  1* 

The  haUs,  the  courts,  the  gates,  are  past, 
She  gains  the  moonlit  beach  at  last 
Who  waits  to  guide  her  trembling  feetl 
Who  flies  the  fiigitive  to  greet  t 
He,  to  her  youthful  heart  endeared 
By  all  it  e'er  had  hoped  and  fear'd. 
Twined  with  each  wish,  with  eveiy  thouf^t 
Each  day-dream  &ncy  e'er  had  wroug^ 
Whose  tints  portray  with  flattering  skiU 
What  brighter  worlds  alone  fulfil  I 
— ^Alas  1  that  aught  so  &ir  should  fly 
Thy  blighting  wand.  Reality  I 

A  chieftain's  mien  her  Osbert  bore, 
A  pilgrim's  lowly  robes  he  wore — 
Disguise  that  vainly  strove  to  hide 
Bearing  and  glance  of  martial  pride : 
For  he  in  many  a  battle<cene, 
On  many  a  rampart  breach  had  been ; 
Had  sternly  smiled  at  danger  nig^ 
Had  seen  the  valiant  bleed  and  die. 
And  proudly  reared  on  hostile  tower. 
Midst  Mchion  dash  and  arrowy  ahower, 
Britannia's  banner  high  1 
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Aod  thoac^  Bome  ancient  feud  had  taught 

His  Bertha's  sire  to  loathe  his  name, 
More  noUe  wairior  nerer  fought 

For  gloiys  prise  or  Eng^d's  fiime. 
And  weU  his  dadk,  oommanding  eye. 

And  form  and  step  of  stately  grace, 
Accorded  with  achierements  high. 
Soul  of  emprise  and  chiralry. 

Bright  name,  and  generous  race ! 
His  chedcy  embrown'd  by  many  a  sun, 
TeDs  a  proud  tale  of  g^oiy  won, 
Of  rigil,  march,  and  combat  rude. 
Valour,  and  toil,  and  fortitude  1 
Fen  while  youth's  earliest  blushes  threw 
Wann  o*er  that  cheek  their  viTid  hue. 
His  gallant  soul,  lus  stripling  form. 
Had  braved  the  battle's  rudest  stonn ; 
When  England's  conquering  archers  stood, 
I    And  dyed  thy  plain,  Poitiers  I  with  blood. 
When  shivei'd  axe,  and  doren  shield. 
And  shatter'd  helmet,  strew'd  the  field. 
And  Fnmce  around  her  king  in  vain 
Had  marahall'd  valour's  noblest  train — 
In  that  dread  strife  his  lightning  eye 
Hid  flash'd  with  transport  keen  and  high. 
And  midst  the  battle's  wildest  tide, 
TWbb'd  his  young  heart  with  hope  and  pride. 


I  Alike  that  fearless  heart  could  brave 
Death  on  the  war-field  or  the  wave ; 
Alike  in  tournament  or  fight. 
That  ardent  spirit  found  delight ! 
Tet  oft>  midst  hostile  scenes  a&r. 

Bright  o'er  his  soul  a  vision  came, 
Hising  like  some  benignant  star, 
On  stormy  seas  or  plains  of  war. 

To  soothe,  with  hopes  more  dear  than  fiune. 

The  heart  that  throbb'd  to  Bertha's  name  ! 
And  midst  the  wildest  rage  of  fight, 
And  in  the  deepest  calm  of  night. 
To  her  his  thoughts  would  wing  their  flight 

With  fond  devotion  warm ; 
Oft  would  those  glowing  thoughts  portray 
Some  home,  from  tumidts  fiir  away, 

Qraoed  with  that  angel  form  I 
And  DOW  his  spirit  fondly  deems 
Pulfill'd  its  loveliest,  dearest  dreams  ! 

Who,  with  pale  cheek,  and  locks  of  snow. 
In  minstrel  garb  attends  the  chief) 

The  moonbeam  on  his  thoughtful  brow 
Reveals  a  shade  of  grief 

Sonow  and  time  have  touch'd  his  face 

With  mournful  yet  migestic  grace. 


Soft  as  the  melancholy  smile 
Of  sunset  on  some  ruin'd  pUe  1 
— ^It  is  the  bard,  whose  song  hod  power 
To  lure  the  maiden  from  her  tower — 
The  bard,  whose  wild  inspiring  lays. 
E'en  in  gay  childhood's  earliest  days, 
first  woke,  in  Osbert's  THnHling  breast^ 
The  flame  that  will  not  be  represt, 
The  pulse  that  throbs  for  praise  I 
Those  lays  had  banish'd  from  lus  eye 
The  bright  soft  tears  of  infancy. 
Had  soothed  the  boy  to  calm  repose. 
Had  hush'd  lus  bosom's  earliest  woes ; 
And  when  the  lig^t  of  thought  awoke. 
When  first  yoimg  reason's  day-spring  broke, 
More  powerful  still,  they  bade  arise 
His  spirit's  burning  energies  1 
Then  the  bright  dream  of  glory  warm'd. 
Then  the  loud  pealing  war-song  charm'd. 
The  legends  of  each  martial  line, 
The  battle-tales  of  Palestine : 
And  oft^  since  then,  hii  deeds  had  proved 
Themes  of  the  lofty  lays  he  loved  1 
Now,  at  triumphant  love's  command. 
Since  Osbert  leaves  his  native  land. 
Forsaking  glory's  high  career 
For  her  than  glory  far  more  dear ; 
Since  hope's  gay  dream  and  meteor  ray 
To  distant  regions  point  lus  way, 
That  there  Affection's  hands  may  dress 
A  fjEury  bower  for  happiness ; 
That  fond  devoted  bard,  though  now 
Time's  wintery  garland  wreathes  his  brow. 
Though  quench'd  the  sunbeam  of  lus  eye. 
And  fled  his  spirit's  buoyancy. 
And  strength  and  enterprise  are  past, 
Still  follows  constant  to  the  last ! 
Though  his  sole  wish  was  but  to  die 
Midst  the  calm  scenes  of  days  gone  by. 
And  all  that  hallows  and  endears 
The  memory  of  departed  years — 
Sorrow,  and  joy,  and  time,  have  twined 
To  those  loved  scenes  his  pensive  mind ; 
Ah  !  what  can  tear  the  links  apart 
That  bind  his  chieftain  to  lus  heart  1 
What  smile  but  hit  with  joy  can  light 
The  eye  obscured  by  age's  night  1 
Last  of  a  loved  and  honoured  line. 
Last  tie  to  earth  in  life's  decline. 
Till  death  its  lingering  spark  shall  dim. 
That  fiedthfiil  eye  must  gaze  on  him  ! 

Silent  and  swift,  with  footstep  light, 
Haste  on  those  fugitives  of  night 
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They  reach  the  boat — the  rapid  oar 
Soon  wafts  them  from  the  wooded  shore: 
The  bark  is  gain'd  I    A  gallant  few, 
Yaasals  of  Osbert,  form  its  crew ; 
The  pennant^  in  the  moonlight  beam, 

With  soft  BufiEbsion  glows ; 
From  the  white  sail  a  silveiy  gleam 

Falls  on  the  wave's  repose ; 
Long  shadows  undulating  play. 
From  mast  and  streamer,  o'er  the  bay ; 
But  still  so  hush'd  the  summer  air. 
They  tremble,  midst  that  scene  so  £ur. 
Lest  mom's  first  beam  behold  them  there. 
— ^Wake,  viewless  wanderer !  breeze  of  night ! 
From  river  wave,  or  moimtain  height, 
Or  dew-bright  couch  of  moss  and  flowers, 
By  haimted  spring  in  forest  bowers ; 
Or  dost  thou  lurk  in  pearly  cell. 
In  amber  grot,  where  mermaids  dwell. 
And  cavem'd  gems  their  lustre  throw 
O'er  the  red  sea-flowers*  vivid  glow  1 
Where  treasures,  not  for  mortal  gaze, 
In  solitary  splendour  blaze, 
And  soimds,  ne'er  heard  by  mortal  ear, 
Swell  through  the  deep's  unfathom'd  sphere  1 
What  grove  of  that  mysterious  world 
Holds  thy  light  wing  in  slumber  furl'd  1 
Awake  I  o'er  glittering  seas  to  rove : 
Awake  t  to  guide  the  bark  of  love  ! 
Swift  fly  the  midnight  hours,  and  soon 
Shall  &de  the  bright  propitious  moon ; 
Soon  shall  the  waning  stars  grow  pale, 
E'en  now — ^but  lo  !  the  rustling  sail 
Swells  to  the  new-sprung  ocean  gale  ! 
The  bark  glides  on — ^their  fears  are  o'er; 
Recedes  the  bold  romantic  shore. 

Its  features  mingling  fast. 
Qaze,  Bertha  t  gaze  :  thy  lingering  eye 
May  BtiU  each  lovely  scene  descry 

Of  years  for  ever  past ! 
There  wave  the  woods,  beneath  whose  shade 
With  bounding  step  thy  childhood  play'd. 
Midst  ferny  glades  and  mossy  lawns, 
Free  as  their  native  birds  and  fawns ; 
Listening  the  sylvan  soimds,  that  float 
On  each  low  breeze,  midst  dells  remote — 
The  ringdove's  deep  melodious  moan, 
The  rustling  deer  in  thickets  lone ; 
The  wild-bee's  hum,  the  aspen's  sigh. 
The  wood-stream's  plaintive  harmony. 
Dear  scenes  of  many  a  sportive  hour. 
There  thy  own  mountains  darkly  tower  1 
Midst  their  gray  rocks  no  glen  so  rude 
But  thou  hast  loved  its  solitude  ! 


No  path  80  wild  but  thou  hast  known. 
And  traced  its  rugged  course  alone  ! 
The  earliest  wreath  that  bound  thy  hair 
Was  twined  of  glowing  heath-flowers  there. 
There  in  the  day-spring  of  thy  yean^ 
Undimm'd  by  passions  or  by  tears. 
Oft,  while  thy  bright,  enn^tured  eye 
Wandered  o'er  ocean,  earth,  or  sky. 
While  the  wild  breeze  that  round  thee  blew. 
Tinged  thy  warm  cheek  with  richer  hue. 
Pure  as  the  skies  that  o'er  thy  head 
Their  clear  and  cloudless  azure  spread. 
Pure  as  that  gale  whose  light  wing  drew 
Its  freshness  frx>m  the  moimtain  dew, 
Qlow'd  thy  young  heart  with  feelings  high, 
A  heaven  of  hallow'd  ecstasy  1 
Such  days  were  thine  !  ere  love  had  drawn 
A  cloud  o'er  that  celestial  dawn  ! 
As  the  clear  dews  in  morning's  beam 
With  soft  reflected  colouring  stream. 
Catch  eveiy  tint  of  eastern  gem 
To  form  the  rose's  diadem, 
But  vanish  when  the  noontide  hour 
QlowB  flercely  on  the  shrinking  flower — 
Thus  in  thy  soul  each  calm  delight> 
like  mom's  first  dew-drops,  pure  and  bright, 
Fled  swift  frx)m  passion's  blighting  fire, 
Or  linger'd  only  to  expire  I 
Spring  on  thy  native  hiUs  again 

Shall  bid  neglected  wild-flowers  rise, 
And  call  forth,  in  each  grassy  glen. 

Her  brightest  emerald  dyes ! 
There  shall  the  lonely  moimtain  rose, 
Wreath  of  the  difb,  again  disclose ; 
Midst  rocky  dells,  each  well-known  stream 
Shall  sparkle  in  the  summer  beam ; 
The  birch,  o'er  precipice  and  cave. 
Its  featheiy  foliage  still  shall  wave. 
The  ash  midst  rugged  clefts  imveil 
Its  coral  clusters  to  the  gale. 
And  autumn  shed  a  warmer  bloom 
O'er  the  rich  heath  and  glowing  broom. 
But  thy  light  footstep  there  no  more 
Each  path,  each  dingle  shall  explore. 
In  vain  may  smile  each  green  recess, 
— ^Who  now  shall  pierce  its  lonelineasi 
The  stream  through  shadowy  glens  may  stray, 
— Who  now  shall  trace  its  glistening  way  1 
In  solitude,  in  silence  deep. 
Shrined  midst  her  rocks,  shall  Echo  sleep. 
No  lute's  wild  swell  again  hall  rise 
To  wake  her  mystic  melodies. 
All  soft  may  blow  the  mountain  air, 
— ^It  will  not  wave  thy  graceftil  hair ! 
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Phe  moimtain  roee  may  bloom  and  die, 
-It  will  not  meet  thy  flmiling  eye  I 
iat  like  those  scenes  of  vamah'd  days. 
Shall  others  ne'er  delight ; 
ar  loyeHer  lands  shall  meet  thy  gaze, 
Tet  seem  not  half  so  bright ! 
'er  the  dim  woodlands^  &ding  hue 
StQl  gleams  yon  Qothic  pile  on  high  ; 
126  on,  while  yet  'tis  thine  to  view 
That  home  of  in&ncy  1 
eed  not  the  nightnlew's  shilling  power, 
eed  not  the  sea-wind*B  coldest  hour, 
it  pause  and  linger  on  the  deck, 
il  of  those  towers  no  trace,  no  speck, 
Is  gleaming  o'er  the  main ; 
or  when  the  mist  of  mom  shall  rise, 
lending  the  sea»  the  shore,  the  skies, 
"hat  home,  once  Tanish'd  from  thine  eyes, 
Shall  bless  them  ne'er  again  ! 

[here  the  dark  tales  and  songs  of  yore 

First  with  strange  transport  thrill'd  thy  soul, 
E'en  whfle  their  fearful  mystic  lore 

From  thy  warm  cheek  the  life-bloom  stole. 
There,  while  thy  Other's  raptured  ear 
Dwelt  fondly  on  a  strain  so  dear. 
And  in  his  eye  the  trembling  tear 

Bereal'd  his  spirit's  trance ; 
How  oft»  those  echoing  halls  along. 
Thy  thrilling  voice  has  swell'd  the  song — 
Tradition  wild  of  other  days, 
Or  troubadour's  heroic  lays, 

Or  legend  of  romance  1 
Oh !  many  an  hour  has  there  been  thine, 

That  memory's  pencil  oft  shall  dress 
I&  softer  shades,  and  tints  that  shine 

In  mellow'd  loveliness  1 
^^e  thy  sick  heart,  and  fruitless  tears, 

Shall  mourn,  with  fond  and  deep  regret. 
The  sunshine  of  thine  early  years. 

Scarce  deem'd  so  radiant — till  it  set ! 
The  doudlees  peace,  unprized  till  gone. 
The  bliss,  tiU  vanish'd  hardly  known  ! 

On  rock  and  turret,  wood  and  hill. 
The  &ding  moonbeams  linger  still , 
^^  Bertha !  gaze  on  yon  gray  tower, 
**  erening's  last  and  sweetest  hour, 
"hile  varying  still,  the  western  skies 
*'"u8h'd  the  clear  seas  with  rainbow  dyes, 
''^oae  warm  suffusions  glow'd  and  pass'd, 
^h  richer,  lovelier,  than  the  last, 
"ow  oft,  while  gazing  on  the  deep, 
T^  seem'd  a  heaven  of  peace  to  sleep. 


As  if  its  wave,  so  still,  so  &ir. 

More  frowning  mien  might  never  wear, 

The  twilight  calm  of  mental  rest 

Would  steal  in  silence  o'er  thy  breast, 

And  wake  that  dear  and  balmy  sigh 

That  softly  breathes  the  spirit's  harmony  I 

— Ah  !  ne'er  again  shall  hours  to  thee  be  given 

Of  joy  on  earth — so  near  allied  to  heaven ! 

Why  stiLrts  the  tear  to  Bertha's  eye  1 
Is  not  her  long-loved  Osbert  nigh  1 
Is  there  a  grief  his  voice,  his  smile. 
His  words,  are  fruitless  to  beguilel 
— Oh  !  bitter  to  the  youthful  heart. 

That  scarce  a  pang,  a  care  has  known. 
The  hour  when  first  frx>m  scenes  we  part, 

Where  life's  bright  spring  has  flown  ! 
Forsaking,  o'er  the  world  to  roam, 
That  little  shrine  of  peace — our  home  I 
E'en  if  delighted  fancy  throw 
O'er  that  cold  world,  her  brightest  glow. 
Painting  its  imtried  paths  with  flowers. 
That  will  not  live  in  earthly  bowers, 
(Too  frail,  too  exquisite,  to  bear 
One  breath  of  life's  tmgenial  air ;) 
E'en  if  such  dreams  of  hope  arise 
As  heaven  alone  can  realise. 
Cold  were  the  breast  that  would  not  heavo 
One  sigh,  the  home  of  youth  to  leave ; 
Stem  were  the  heart  that  would  not  swell 
To  breathe  life's  saddest  word — &rewell ! 
Though  earth  has  many  a  deeper  woe, 
Though  tears  more  bitter  hr  must  flow, 
That  hour,  whate'er  our  future  lot. 
That  first  fond  grief,  is  ne'er  foigot ! 

Such  was  the  pang  of  Bertha's  heart, 

The  thought,  that  bade  the  tear-drop  start ; 

And  Osbert  by  her  side 
Heard  the  deep  sigh,  whose  bursting  swell 
Nature's  fond  struggle  told  too  well ; 
And  days  of  future  bliss  portray'd. 
And  love's  own  eloquence  essay'd. 

To  soothe  his  plighted  bride  ! 
Of  bright  Arcadian  scenes  he  tells. 

In  that  sweet  land  to  which  they  fly ; 
The  vine-clad  rocks,  the  fragrant  dells 

Of  blooming  Italy. 
For  he  (lad  roved  a  pilgrim  there. 
And  gazed  on  many  a  spot  so  fidr 
It  seem'd  like  some  enchanted  grove. 
Where  only  peace,  and  joy,  and  love. 
Those  exiles  of  the  world,  might  rove, 

And  breathe  its  heavenly  air ; 
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And^  all  unmix'd  with  ruder  tone. 

Long  gazing  o'er  the  dark'ning  flood. 

Their  "wood-notes  wild"  be  heard  alone  I 

Pale  in  that  silent  grief  he  stood, 

Far  from  the  frown  of  stem  control, 

TUl  the  cold  moon  was  waning  £ut. 

That  vainly  would  subdue  the  soul, 

And  many  a  lovely  star  had  died. 

There  shall  their  long-affianced  hands 

And  the  gray  heavens  deep  shadows  coat 

Be  join'd  in  consecrated  bands. 

Far  o'er  the  slumbering  tide ; 

And  in  some  rich,  romantic  vale. 

And,  robed  in  one  dark  solemn  hue, 

Circled  with  heights  of  Alpine  snow. 

Arose  the  distant  shore  to  view. 

Where  citron-woods  enrich  the  gale, 

Then,  starting  from  his  trance  of  woe, 

And  scented  shrubs  their  balm  exhale. 

Tears,  long  suppress'd,  in  freedom  flow. 

And  flowering  myrtles  blow ; 

While  thus  his  wild  and  plaintive  strain 

And  midst  the  midberry  boughs  on  high 

Blends  with  the  murmur  of  the  main : 

Weaves  the  wild  vine  her  tapestry; 

On  some  bright  streamlet's  emerald  side. 

THE  BARD'S  FAUEWELL. 

Where  cedars  wave  in  graceful  pride. 

"  Thou  setting  moon  !  when  next  thy  rays 

Bosom'd  in  groves,  their  home  shall  rise. 

Are  trembling  on  the  shadowy  deep. 

A  sheltered  bower  of  paradise  1 

The  land,  now  finding  from  thy  gaze. 

Thus  would  the  lover  soothe  to  rest 

These  eyes  in  vain  shall  weep ; 

With  tales  of  hope  her  anxious  breast ; 

And  wander  o'er  the  londy  sea. 

Nor  vain  that  dear  enchanting  lore 

And  fix  their  tearful  glance  on  thee — 

Her  soul's  bright  visions  to  restore. 

On  thee  I  whose  light  so  softly  gleams  [str 

And  bid  gay  phantoms  of  delight 

Through  the  green  oaks  that  fringe  my  i 

Float  in  soft  colouring  o*er  her  sight. 

0  Youth  1  sweet  May-mom,  fled  so  soon. 

"  But  midst  those  ancient  groves,  no  more 

Far  brighter  than  life's  loveliest  noon. 

Shall  I  thy  quivering  lustre  hail ; 

How  oft  thy  spirit's  buoyant  power 

Its  plaintive  strain  my  harp  must  pour 

Will  triumph,  e'en  in  sorrow's  hour 

To  swell  a  foreign  gale. 

Prevailing  o'er  regret  1 

The  rocks,  the  woods,  whose  echoes  woke 

As  rears  its  head  th'  elastic  flower 

When  its  fvJl  tones  their  stillness  broke. 

Though  the  dark  tempest's  recent  shower 

Deserted  now,  shall  hear  alone 

Hang  on  its  petals  yet  1 

The  brook's  wild  voice,  the  wind's  mysterious  i 

Ah !  not  so  soon  can  hope's  gay  smile 

"  And  oh  1  ye  fiedr,  forsaken  halls. 

The  aged  bard  to  joy  beguile ; 

Left  by  your  lord  to  slow  decay. 

Those  silent  years  that  steal  away 

Soon  shall  the  trophies  on  your  walls 

The  cheek's  warm  rose,  the  eye's  bright  ray. 

Be  mouldering  fiast  away  ! 

Win  from  the  mind  a  nobler  prize, 

There  shall  no  choral  songs  resound. 

E'en  all  its  buoyant  eneigies  1 

There  shall  no  festal  board  be  crown'd ; 

For  him  the  April  days  are  past. 

But  ivy  wreathe  the  silent  gate. 

When  grief  was  but  a  fleeting  doud; 

And  all  be  hush'd,  and  cold,  and  desolate. 

No  transient  shade  will  sorrow  cast. 

When  age  the  spirit's  might  has  bow'd  t 

"  No  banner  from  the  stately  tower 

And,  as  he  sees  the  land  grow  dim. 

Shall  spread  its  blazon'd  folds  on  high ; 

That  native  land  now  lost  to  him, 

There  the  wild  brier  and  summer  flower. 

Fix'd  are  his  eyes,  and  clasp'd  his  hands, 

Unmark'd,  shall  wave  and  die. 

And  long  in  speechless  grief  he  stands : 

Home  of  the  mighty  1  thou  art  lone, 

So  desolately  calm  his  air. 

The  noonday  of  thy  pride  is  gone. 

He  seems  an  image  wrought  to  bear 

And,  midst  thy  solitude  profound. 

The  stamp  of  deep,  though  hush'd  despa^. 

A  step  shall  echo  like  unearthly  sotmd  ! 

Motion  and  life  no  sign  bespeaks, 

Save  that  the  night-breeze,  o'er  his  cheeks, 

"  From  thy  cold  hearths  no  festal  blaze 

Just  waves  his  silvery  hair  1 

Shall  fill  the  hall  with  mddy  lights 

Nought  else  could  teach  the  eye  to  know 

Nor  welcome  with  convivial  rays 

He  was  no  sculptured  form  of  woe  ! 

Some  pilgrim  of  the  night 
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But  there  ahall  grass  luxuriant  spread. 
As  o*er  the  dweUings  of  the  dead ; 
And  the  deep  sweU  of  eveiy  blast 
Seem  a  wild  diige  for  years  of  grandeur  past 

"  And  I — ^my  joy  of  life  is  fled. 

My  spixif  8  power,  my  bosom's  glow ; 
Tb»  rayen  locks  that  graced  my  head, 

Wave  in  a  wreath  of  snow ! 
And  where  the  star  of  youth  arose 
I  deem'd  life's  lingering  ray  should  close, 
And  those  loved  trees  my  tomb  o*ershade. 
Beneath  whoeearchingbowersmychildhoodplay'd. 

"  Vain  dream  1  that  tomb  in  distant  earth 

Shall  rise,  forsaken  and  forgot ; 
And  thou,  sweet  land  that  gavest  me  birth  ! 

A  grave  must  yield  me  not. 
Tet,  haply,  he  for  whom  I  leave 
Thy  shores,  in  life*s  dark  winter  eve. 
When  cold  the  hand,  and  closed  the  lays, 
And  mute  the  voice  he  loved  to  praise. 
O'er  the  hush'd  harp  one  tear  may  shed, 
And  one  frail  garland  o'er  the  minstrel's  bed  1" 


BELSHAZZAR'S  FEAST. 

TwA8  night  in  Babylon :  yet  many  a  beam, 
Of  limps  far  glittering  firom  her  domes  on  high, 
Shone,  brightly  mingling  in  Euphrates'  stream 
With  the  dear  stars  of  that  Chaldean  sky, 
WHoee  azure  knows  no  cloud :  each  whisper'd  sigh 
Of  the  soft  night-breeze  through  her  terrace  bowers, 
^ore  deepening  tones  of  joy  and  melody. 
O'er  an  illumined  wilderness  of  flowers ;  [tower& 
And  the  glad  city's  voice  went  up  from  all  her 

But  prouder  mirth  was  in  the  kingly  hall. 
Where  midst  adoring  slaves,  a  gorgeous  band, 
Hig^  at  the  stately  midnight  festival, 
Belshazzar  sat  enthroned.    There  luxury's  hand 
Had  ahower'd  around  all  treasures  that  expand 
Beneath  the  burning  East ;  all  gems  that  pour 
The  sunbeams  back ;  all  sweets  of  many  a  land 
Whose  galee  waft  incense  from  their  spicy  shore 
^But  mortal  pride  look'd  on,  and  still  demanded 
more. 

^th  richer  zest  the  banquet  may  be  frnught, 
A  loftier  theme  may  swell  the  exulting  strain  ! 


The  lord   of  nations   spoke, — and  forth   were 

brought 
The  spoils  of  Salem's  devastated  Bme. 
Thrice-holy  vessels  1 — pure  frx>m  earthly  stain. 
And  set  apart,  and  sanctified  to  Him 
Who  deign'd  within  the  oracle  to  reign, 
Reveal'd  yet  shadow'd ;  making  noonday  dim. 
To  that  most  glorious  cloud  between  the  cherubim. 

They  came,  and  louder  peal'd  the  voice  of  song. 
And  pride  flash'd  brighter  frx)m  the  lHnr^^ing  eye  ; 
And  He  who  sleeps  not  heard  the  elated  throng. 
In  mirth  that  plays  with  thunderbolts,  defy 
TheBockofZionl    Fill  the  nectar  high, 
High  in  the  cups  of  consecrated  gold  1. 
And  crown  the  bowl  with  garlands,  ere  they  die. 
And  bid  the  censers  of  the  temple  hold 
Ofibrings  to  Babel's  gods,  the  mighty  ones  of  old! 

Peace  I — ^is  it  but  a  phantom  of  the  brain. 
Thus  shadow'd  forth,  the  senses  to  appall. 
Ton  fearful  vision  1    Who  shall  gaze  again 
To  search  its  cause  1    Along  the  illumined  wall, 
Startling  yet  riveting  the  eyes  of  all. 
Darkly  it  moves, — a  hand,  a  human  hand. 
O'er  the  bright  lamps  of  that  resplendent  hall. 
In  silence  tracing;  as  a  mystic  wand. 
Words  all  unknown,  the  tongue  of  some  far^listant 
land! 

There  are  pale  cheeks  around  the  regal  board. 
And  quivering  limbs,  and  whispers  deep  and  low. 
And  fitful  starts  ! — the  wine,  in  triumph  pour'd, 
Untasted  foams,  the  song  hath  ceased  to  flow, 
The  waving  censer  drops  to  earth — and  lo  ! 
The  king  of  men,  the  ruler,  girt  with  mirth. 
Trembles  before  a  shadow  1     Say  not  so  1 
— The  child  of  dust,  with  guilt's  foreboding  sights 
Shrinks  from  the  dread  Unknown,  the  avenging 
Infinite  1 

"But  haste  ye  ! — ^bring  Chaldea's  gifted  seers. 
The  men  of  prescience  !   Haply  to  their  eyes, 
Which  track  the  future  through  the  rolling  spheres, 
Ton  mystic  sign  may  speak  in  prophecies." 
They  come — the  readers  of  the  midnight  skies. 
They  that  gave  voice  to  visions — but  in  vain  ! 
Still  wrapt  in  clouds  the  awful  secret  lies, 
It  hath  no  language  midst  the  starry  train, 
Earth  has  no  gifted  tongue  heaven's  mysteries  tc 
explain. 

Then  stood  forth  one,  a  child  of  other  sires, 
And  other  inspiration  ! — one  of  those 
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"B  liuug  thoir  captive  Ijres, 
Ipt.  wlicro  Babora  river  flown, 
^ht,  imd  jai  tlia  palo  rapoeo 

13  half  o'cruwed  the  miad ; 

QjHtprica— joys  and  woea 
I  of  the  Eoul  cosbrined ; 

al'd  and  spTfir'd  from  mankind. 

fc  earth  to  bim,  whose  spirit  puw'd 
loundal  on  wboBounahrinkingEigbt 
hapee  of  bumiiig  glo:?  cast 

Mqicaty  and  might 
u ;  for  him  the  Tcil  of  liglit 

|^t  Banctimry  and  tliroDC, 
inuttcrablj  bright, 

ia  fcor&il  BpleBdour  sho\m, 
a  Thou  modcBt  thy  dread 

HhadowB  of  the  tilings  to  corna 

-"■  O  King,  olato  in  priilo  i 

lorth  the  miting  of  thy  doom — 

ig  God,  by  thee  defied  1 

iQco  earthly  lords  are  tried, 

kd  found  tlioe  wanting.    Tie  de- 

I  hands  thy  kingdom  ahull  divide, 
I  thy  throne  of  power  succeed  ! 
:  they  come,— the  Pcniiiui  an  d 


pent's  thrilling  silonco  round — ■ 
—the  hush  of  hearts  that  heat 
,-er.     La  tlicra  not  n  sound, 
a  tread  of  hurrying  feet  i 
lio  echo  in  the  crowded  bi 
Iclry ;  the  shout,  the  aong, 
c  wildly  sweet, 


That  speeds  the  stars  their  joyoua  course  along — 
Away  :    nor    let   a    dream    disturb    the   festal 


Peace  yet  ng;ain  I    Hark  t  steps  in  tomalt  flying, 
Steeds  rushing  on,  as  o'er  a  battle-field  ! 
The  shouts  of  hosts  eiollJng  or  defying. 
The  press  of  multitudes  that  strive  or  yield  ! 
And  the  loud  startling  cloah  of  spear  and  ahield. 
Sudden  aa  earthquake's  bnrst ;   and,  blent  with 

these. 
The  lost  wild  shriek  of  those  whose  doom  is  eaX'd 
In  their  full  mirth  1— all  deepening  on  the  breeze, 
As  the  long  stormy  roll  of  bi^Bdvandng  sets  1 

And  nearer  yet  the  trumpet's  blast  ia  swelling. 
Loud,  ahrill,  and  savage,  drowning  every  cty;         l 
And,  lo  !  the  spoiler  in  the  regal  dwelling 
Death— bursting  on  the  halls  of  reveliy  ! 
Ere  on  thoir  brows  one  fiBgile  roee-leof  die,  j 

The   sword  hath  raged  through  joy's  dnroted  I 


Belsho^ir  with  ths 


mr't  Taut  tind  preriouil;  tieen  pnUUMd 
Iff  Pormi /ram  LMng  Anlluin,  edited  hr» 
Mn  Joinu  DaDtla.— JfnwJr,  p.  (B 
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**  Thov  itilTtit  wMj, 
WhHi  liHurts  ofttcmcr  itaff  perhaps  bad  tonk  ; 
Aado'« 
GoodB 


■  tlqr  ftkO,  If  It  ba  to  deerMd, 

a  wfU  moam,  and  brava  mm  will  died  taan 


Fame  I  look  not  for  ; 
But  to  nstain.  In  HcaTan't  all-aealng  ayt, 
BAaa  mj  feOow  bmb,  In  mina  own  tight. 
With  graoaflU  vlrtoc  and  beeoming  prlda, 
Tbt  dignKj  and  honour  of  a  man, 
ThM  ■tatiood  at  I  am,  I  wiU  do  all 
That  man  may  do." 

Una  BAXLLta^  *'  ConstanUna  PabwIogQi 


The  fires  grew  pole  on  Rome*s  deserted  shrines, 

In  the  dim  grot  the  Pythia's  Toice  had  died ; 

—Shout  for  the  City  of  the  Constantines, 

The  rising  dty  of  the  billow-side, 

The  City  of  the  Cross  1 — great  ocean's  bride, 

Crown'd  with  her  birth  she  sprung  !    Long  ages 

past. 
And  still  she  look'd  in  glory  o'er  the  tide. 
Which  at  her  feet  barbaric  riches  cast, 
Pooled  by  the  burning  East,  all  joyously  and  fast. 

n. 
I«ng  ages  past  I — ^they  left  her  porphyry  halls 
Still  trod  by  kingly  footsteps.    Qems  and  gold 
Broidef  d  her  mantle,  and  her  castled  walls 
Rown'd  in  their  strength ;  yet  there  were  signs 

which  told 
The  days  were  fiill.     The  pure  high  faith  of  old 
Was  changed ;  and  on  her  silken  couch  of  sleep 
She  ky,  and  murmured  if  a  rose-leafs  fold 
I^istarb'd  her  dreams;  and  call'd  her  slaves  to 

keep 
Their  watch,  that  no  rude  sound  might  reach  her 

o'er  the  deep. 

nr. 
^  there  are  sounds  that  from  the  regal  dwelling 
Free  hearts  and  fearless  only  may  exclude ; 
"^18  not  alone  the.  wind  at  midnight  swelling, 
«eah  on  the  soft  repose  by  luxury  woo'd  ! 
There  are  unbidden  footsteps,  which  intrude 
*^re  the  lamps  glitter  and  the  wine-cup  flows ; 
And  darker  hues  have  stain'd  the  marble,  strew'd 
^^  the  fresh  myrtle  and  the  short-lived  rose ; 
And  Buian  walls  have  rung  to  the  dread  march 
of  foee. 

'  The  army  of  Mohammed  the  Second,  at  the  siege  of 
^Wantinople,  was  thronged  with  fitnatics  of  all  secta  and 
^^^ODMt  ^iriK)  were  not  enrolled  amongat  the  regular  troops. 


IV. 

A  voice  of  multitudes  is  on  the  breeze, 
Remote,  yet  solemn  as  the  night-storm's  roar 
Through  Ida's  giant-pines  1    Across  the  seas 
A  murmur  comes,  like  that  the  deep  winds  bore 
From  Tempe's  haunted  river  to  the  shore 
Of  the  reed-crown'd  Eurotas ;  when,  of  old. 
Dark  Asia  sent  her  battle-myriads  o'er 
Th'  indignant  wave,  which  would  not  be  controU'd, 
But  past  the  Persian's  chain  in  boundless  freedom 
roU'd. 

V. 

And  it  is  thus  again  !    Swift  oars  are  flnahing 
The  parted  waters;,  and  a  light  is  cast      [flashing 
On  their  white  foam-wreaths,  frx>m  the  sudden 
Of  Tartar  spears,  whose  ranks  are  thickening  &st. 
There  swells  a  savage  trumpet  on  the  blast, 
A  music  of  the  deserts,  wild  and  deep. 
Wakening  strange  echoes,  as  the  shores  are  pass'd 
Where  low  midst  Ilion's  dust  her  conquerors  sleep, 
O'ershadowing  with  high  names  each  rude  sepid- 
chral  heap. 

VI. 

War  from  the  West ! — ^the  snows  on  Thracian  hills 
Are  loosed  by  Spring's  warm  breath ;  yet  o'er  the 

lands 
Which  Hsemus  girds,  the  chainless  mountain-rills 
Pour  down  less  swiftly  than  the  Moslem  bands. 
War  from  the  East ! — midst  Araby's  lone  sands. 
More  lonely  now  the  few  bright  founts  may  be, 
While  Ismael's  bow  is  bent  in  warrior-hands 
Against  the  (Jolden  City  of  the  sea.  ^ 
— Oh !  for  a  soul  to  fire  thy  dust,  Thermopylss  ! 

VIL 

Hear  yet  again,  ye  mighty  ! — ^Where  are  they 
Who,  with  their  green  Olympic  garlands  ci*own'd, 
Leap'd  up  in  proudly  beautiful  array. 
As  to  a  banquet  gathering,  at  the  sound 
Of  Persia's  clarion  ?    Far  and  joyous  round. 
From  the  pine  forests,  and  the  mountain  snows, 
And  the  low  sylvan  valleys,  to  the  bound 
Of  the  bright  waves,  at  freedom's  voice  they  rose  ! 
— Hath  it  no  thrilling  tone  to  break  the  tomb's 
repose] 

vni. 
They  slumber  with  their  swords ! — ^the  olive  shades 
In  vain  are  whispering  their  immortal  tale  1 

The  Saltan  himself  marched  upon  the  dty  from  Adrianople ; 
but  his  army  must  have  been  principally  collected  in  the 
Asiatic  proYinoes,  which  he  had  preyiously  visited. 
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In  vain  the  spirit  of  the  piust  pervades  [vale. 

The  soft  vrindsy  breathing  through  each  Qredan 
Tet  must  tKou  wake,  though  all  unarm'd  and  pale, 
Devoted  City  I    Lo  I  the  Moslem's  spear. 
Red  firom  its  vintage,  at  thy  gates ;  his  sail 
Upon  thy  waves,  his  trumpet  in  thine  ear  I 
— Awake  1    and  summon  those,   who  yet  per- 
chance may  hear  I 

IX. 

Be  hush'd,  thou  fiiint  and  feeble  voice  of  weeping ! 
Lift  ye  the  banner  of  the  Cross  on  high. 
And  call  on  chiefe,  whose  noble  sires  are  sleeping 
In  their  proud  graves  of  sainted  chivalry. 
Beneath  the  palms  and  cedars,  where  they  sigh 
To  Syrian  gales  1    The  sons  of  each  brave  line 
From  their  baronial  halls  shall  hear  your  cry. 
And  seize  the  arms  which  flashed  round  Salem's 
shrine,  Palestine  I 

And  wield  for  you  the  swoixls  once  waved  for 

X. 

All  still,  all  voiceless ! — and  the  billow's  roar 
Alone  replies  1    Alike  their  soul  is  gone 
Who  shared  the  fimeral-feast  on  (Eta's  shore. 
And  theirs  that  o'er  the  field  of  Ascalon 
SwelI'd  the  crusaders*  hymn  I    Then  gird  thou  on 
Thine  armour.  Eastern  Queen  I  and  meet  the  hour 
Which  waits  thee  ero  the  day's  fierce  work  is  done 
With  a  strong  heart :  so  may  thy  helmet  tower 
Unshiver'd  through  the  storm,  for  generous  hope 
is  power  I 

XL 

But  linger  not, — array  thy  men  of  might ! 
The  shores,  the  seas,  are  peopled  with  thy  foes. 
Arms  through  thy  cypress  groves  are  gleaming 

bright. 
And  the  dark  huntsmen  of  the  wild,  repose 
Beneath  the  shadowy  marble  porticoes 
Of  thy  proud  villas.    Nearer  and  more  near. 
Around  thy  walls  the  sons  of  battle  close ; 
Each  hour,  each  moment,  hath  its  sound  of  fear. 
Which  thedeepgravealoneischarter'd  not  to  hear ! 

xn. 
Away !  bring  wine,  bring  odours,  to  the  shade  ^ 
Where  the  tall  pine  and  poplar  blend  on  high  I 

1  **  Hue  Yina,  et  nnguenta,  et  nimiam  breres 
Florea  amflen*  ferre  Jube  roae." — Horacb. 
*  The  castle  of  the  Seven  Towen  U  mentioned  in  the 
Byzantine  history,  as  eariy  as  the  sixth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  as  an  edifice  which  contributed  materially  to  the 
defence  of  Constantinople :  and  it  was  the  principal  bulwarlc 


Bring  roses,  exquisite,  but  soon  to  fitde  I  f 

Snatch  every  brief  delight, — since  we  must  die  !— 
Tet  is  the  hour,  degenerate  Ghreeks  I  gone  by. 
For  feast  in  vine-wreath'd  bower  or  pillared  haU ; 
Dim  gleams  the  torch  beneath  yon  fiery  sky. 
And  deep  and  hollow  is  the  tamboui'B  call,  [&IL 
And  from  the  startled  hand  th'  untasted  cap  will 


xnL 
The  night — the  glorious  oriental  nighty 
Hath  lost  the  silence  of  her  purple  heaven, 
With  its  dear  stars  I    The  red  artiUeiT's  lij^t, 
Athwart  her  worlds  of  tranquil  splendour  driven, 
To  the  still  firmament's  expanse  hath  given 
Its  own  fierce  glare,  wherein  each  cliff  and  tower 
Startswildly forth;  and nowtheairisiiven   [lower, 
With  thimder-bursts,  and  now  dull  smoke-douds 
Veiling  the  gentle  moon,  in  hermost  hallow'd  hoar. 

XIV. 

Sounds  firom  the  waters,  sounds  upon  the  earth, 
Soimds  in  the  air,  of  battle  I    Tet  with  these 
A  voice  is  mingling,  whose  deep  tones  give  birth 
To  faith  and  courage  !    From  luxurious  ease 
A  gallant  few  have  started  1  O'er  the  seas,  [sign; 
From  the  Seven  Towers,'  their  banner  waves  its 
And  Hope  is  whispering  in  the  joyous  brees^ 
Which  plays  amidst  its  folds.  That  voice  was  thine; 
Thy  soul  was  on  that  band,  devoted  Constantinei 

XV. 

Was  Rome  thy  parent  1    Didst  thou  catch  firom  her 
The  fire  that  lives  in  thine  imdaunted  eyel 
— That  city  of  the  throne  and  sepulchre 
Hath  given  proud  lessons  how  to  reign  and  die  f 
Heir  of  the  Caesars  !  did  that  lineage  hi^. 
Which,  as  a  triumph  to  the  grave,  hath  pass'd 
With  its  long  march  of  spectred  imagery,' 
Th'  heroic  mantle  o'er  thy  spirit  castt 
Thou !  of  an  eagle-race  the  noblest  and  the  last ! 

XVL 

Vain  dreams  t  Upon  that  spirit  hath  descended 
Light  from  the  living  Fountain,  whence  eadi 

thought 
Springs  pure  and  holy  I  In  that  eye  is  blended 
A  spark,  with  earth's  triumphal  memories  firaught, 
And,  far  within,  a  deeper  meaning,  caught 

of  the  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontii,  In  the  later  psrieds 
of  the  empire.  For  a  description  of  thJi  buHdiiig,  see  Pouqus- 
viLLB'a  JVatdt. 

*  An  allusion  to  the  Roman  cnstom  of  eanylnf  In  pro- 
cession, at  the  fkinerali  of  tbelr  gnat  men,  the  imagM  of  their 
ancestor*. 
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FVom  worlds  unaeen.    A  hope,  a  lofly  trust, 
'Wbm6  retting-plAoe  on  buoyant  wing  is  sought 

^Though  through  its  veil  seen  darkly  from  the 
dust)  [the  jufit. 

Xn  raslms  where  Time  no  more  hath  power  upon 

JYJL 

^liost  wm  proud  days,  when  on  the  battle-plam, 
.And  in  the  sun's  bright  &ce,  and  midst  th'  array 
Of  awestruck  hosts,  and  circled  by  the  slain, 
"The  Roman  oast  his  glittering  mail  away,^ 
Jknd  while  a  silenoe,  as  of  midnight^  lay 
Cer  breathless  thousands  at  his  voice  who  started, 
Call'd  on  the  unseen  terrific  powers  that  sway 
^he  heights,  the  depths,  the  shades ;  then,  fear- 
less-hearted, 
<&t  on  his  robe  of  death,  and  for  the  grave  de- 
parted! 

xvm. 
Bit  then,  around  him  as  the  javelins  rush'd, 
Jnm  esrth  to  heaven  swell'd  up  the  loud  acclaim; 
Aad,  ere  his  heart's  last  firee  libation  gush'd, 
^tih.  a  bright  smile,  the  warrior  caught  his  name 
IMoating  on  the  winds  I    And  Victory  came, 
And  made  the  hour  of  that  immortal  deed 
A  lift^  in  fiery  feeling  I    Valour's  aim 
Hid  songht  no  loftier  guerdon.    Thus  to  bleed 
yfm  to  be  Bome's  high  star ! — He  died — and  had 
his  meed. 


XIX. 

But  piaise — and  dearer,  holier  praise  be  theirs. 

Who,  in  the  stillness  and  the  solitude 

Of  hearts  prees'd  earthwards  by  a  weight  of  cares, 

Uooheei'd  by  Fame's  proud  hope,  th'  ethereal  food 

Of  nsUess  energies,  and  only  view'd 

By  Him  whose  eye,  from  his  eternal  throne, 

b  on  the  soul's  dark  places ;  have  subdued 

W  ToVd  themselves  with  strength  till  then 

unknown, 
To  tome  hi^  martyr-task,  in  secret  and  alone. 

*  Tbt  ftilloiring  wm  the  ceremony  of  conaecration  with 
*^]>tein  d«votod  himnlf  in  battle:— H«  wm  ordered  by 
^•Itrini,  the  Pontite  Mftiimne,  to  quit  his  mUitary  habit, 
'''d  p«t.  on  the  robe  he  wore  in  the  senate.  Valerius  then 
<oi«nd  iiiB  iidid  ^th  a  Tell,  commanded  him  to  put  forth 
^  bsad  under  bis  robe  to  his  chin,  and,  standing  with  both 
^  ^OB  a  Javelin,  to  repeat  these  words  :—**  O  Janus, 
'^te.  Mars,  Romohis,  Bdlona!  and  ye,  Lares  and 
^<>»iiines  I  AD  you  heroes  who  dweQ  in  lieaven  I  and  all 
I"*  foil  wiw  rale  over  us  and  our  enemiee— especially  ye  gods 
^  hiO  1— I  honour  yon,  invoke  yon,  and  humbly  entreat  you 
^  pnaptr  the  anne  of  the  Romans,  and  to  transfer  all  fear 
**d  tmrat  from  them  to  their  enemies ;  and  I  do,  for  the 


XX. 

Theirs  be  the  bright  and  sacred  names,  enshrined 
Far  in  the  bosom  !  for  their  deeds  belong; 
Not  to  the  goigeous  fiedth  which  charm'd  mankind 
Wiih.  its  rich  pomp  of  festival  and  song. 
Garland,  and  shrine,  and  incense-bearing  throng ; 
But  to  that  Spirit,  hallowing,  as  it  tries 
Man's  hidden  soul  in  whispers,  yet  more  strong 
Than  storm  or  earthquake's  voice ;  for  thence  arise 
All  that  mysterious  world's  unseen  sublimities. 

XXL 

Well  might  tkp  name,  brave  Constantine  1  awake 
Such  thought,  such  feeling . — ^But  the  scene  again 
Bursts  on  my  vision,  as  the  day-beams  break 
Through  the  red  sulphurous  mists :  the  camp,  the 

plain. 
The  terraced  palaces,  the  dome-capt  fane. 
With  its  bright  cross  fix'd  high  in  crowning  grace ; 
Spears  on  the  ramparts,  galleys  on  the  main. 
And,  circling  all  with  arms,  that  turban'd  race — 
The  sun,  the  desert,  stamp'd  in  each  dark  haughty 

fiice. 

xxn. 
Shout,  ye  seven  hills !    Lo  I  Christian  pennons 

streaming 
Red  o'er  the  waters ! '    Hail,  deliverers,  hail  I 
Along  your  billowy  wake  the  radiance  gleaming, 
Is  Hope's  own  smile  1  They  crowd  the  swellingRail, 
On,  with  the  foam,  the  sunbeam  and  the  gale, 
Borne,  as  a  victor's  car  !    The  batteries  pour 
Their  clouds  and  thunders ;  but  the  rolling  veil 
Of  smoke  floats  up  the  exulting  winds  before  ! 
— And  oh  I  the  glorious  burst  of  that  bright  sea 

and  shore  ! 

xxni. 
The  rocks,  waves,  ramparts,  Europe's,  Asia's  coast. 
All  throng'd  !  one  theatre  for  kingly  war  1 
A  monarch,  girt  with  his  barbaric  host. 
Points  o'er  the  beach  his  flashing  scimitar ! 


safety  of  the  Roman  people,  and  their  legions,  derote  myself, 
and  with  myself  the  army  and  auxiliaries  of  the  enemy,  to 
the  infernal  gods,  and  the  goddess  of  the  earth."  Decius 
then,  girding  his  robe  around  them,  mounted  his  hone,  and 
rode  full  speed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  battalions. 
The  Latins  were,  for  a  while,  thunderstruck  at  this  spectacle; 
but  at  length  recovering  themselves,  they  discharged  a  shower 
of  darts,  under  which  the  Consul  felL 

3  See  Gibbon's  animated  description  of  the  arrival  of  five 
Christian  ships,  with  men  and  provisions,  for  the  succour 
of  the  besieged,  not  many  days  before  the  £sU  of  Con- 
stantinople.~i>ee/<fi«  and  Fall  ^  tht  Roman  Empire,  voL 
xiL  p.  216. 
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Dark  tribes  are  tossing  jayelins  from  afar, 
Hands  waving  banners  o'er  each  battlement, 
Decks,  with  their  serried  guns,  arra/d  to  bar 
The  promised  aid :  but  hark!  a  shout  is  sent 
Up  from  the  noble  barks  ! — the  Moslem  line  is 
rent! 

XXIV. 

On,  on  through  rushing  flame  and  arrowy  shower, 
The  welcome  prows  have  cleft  their  rapid  way; 
And,  with  the  shadows  of  the  vesper  hour, 
Furl'd  their  white  sails,  and  anchored  in  the  bay. 
Then  were  the  streets  with  song  and  torch-fire  gay, 
Then  the  Greek  wines  flowed  mantling  in  the  light 
Of  festal  halls ;  and  there  was  joy  ! — ^the  ray 
Of  dying  eyes,  a  moment  wildly  bright — 
The  sunset  of  the  soul,  ere  lost  to  mortal  sight 

XXV. 

For  vain  that  feeble  succour !    Day  by  day 
Th'  imperial  towers  are  crumbling,  and  the  sweep 
Of  the  vast  engines,  in  their  ceaseless  play. 
Comes  powerful,  as  when  heaven  unbinds  the  deep! 
— ^Man*s  heart  is  mightier  than  the  castled  steep, 
Tet  will  it  sink  when  earthly  hope  is  fled ; 
Man*sthoughts  work  darkly  in suchhoursy  andsleep 
Flies  far ;  and  in  their  mien,  the  walls  who  tread. 
Things  by  the  brave  imtold  may  fearfully  be  read! 

XXVI. 

It  was  a  sad  and  solenm  task,  to  hold 
Their  midnight-watch  on  that  beleaguer'd  wall ! 
As  the  soa-wave  beneath  the  bastions  roU'd, 
A  soimd  of  &te  was  in  its  rise  and  fall ; 
The  heavy  clouds  were  as  an  empire's  pall. 
The  giant  shadows  of  each  tower  and  &ne 
Lay  like  the  grave's ;  alow  mysterious  call 
Breathed  in  the  wind,  and,  from  the  tented  plain, 
A  voice  of  omens  rose  with  each  wild  martial  strain. 

xxvn. 
For  they  might  catch  the  Arab  chargers  neighing. 
The  Thracian  drum,  the  Tartar's  drowsy  song ; 
Might  almost  hear  the  soldan's  banner  swaying, 
The  watchword  mutter'd  in  some  eastern  tongue. 
Then  flash'd  the  gun's  terrific  light  along 
The  marble  streets,  all  stillness — ^not  repose ; 
And  boding  thoughts  came  o'er  them,  dark  and 
strong; 

'  "  The  summitt  of  the  lofty  rockf  in  th«  GarnAtic,  par- 
ticolailj  about  the  Ghauta,  are  Mmetimei  oorered  with  the 
bamboo  tree,  which  grows  in  thick  clumpc,  and  is  of  such 
uDconunon  aridity  that,  in  the  sultry  season  of  the  year,  the 
triction  occasioned  by  a  strong  dry  wind  will  literally  produce 


For  heaven,  earth,  air,  speak  auguries  to  those 
Who  see  their  numbered  hours  &st  pressing  to  the 
dose. 

XXVUL 

But  strength  is  from  the  Mightiest !   There  is  one 

Still  in  the  breach  and  on  the  rampart  seen. 

Whose  cheek  shows  paler  with  each  morning  sun. 

And  tells  in  silence  how  the  night  hath  been 

In  kingly  halls  a  vigil :  yet  serene 

The  ray  set  deep  within  his  thoughtful  eye ; 

And  there  is  that  in  his  collected  mien. 

To  which  the  hearts  of  noble  men  reply 

With  fires,  partaking  not  this  frame's  mortality  1 

XXIX. 

Tes  1  call  it  not  of  lofty  minds  the  fikte 
To  pass  o'er  earth  in  brightness  but  alone  ; 
High  power  was  made  their  birthright,  to  create 
A  thousand  thoughts  responsive  to  their  own ! 
A  thousand  echoes  of  their  spirit's  tone 
Start  into  life,  where'er  their  path  may  be. 
Still  following  fiist;  as  when  the  wind  hath  blown 
O'er  Indian  groves,^  a  wanderer  wild  and  tree, 
Kindling  and  bearing  flames  afiar  from  tree  to  tree! 

XXX. 

And  it  is  thus  with  thee  !  thy  lot  is  cast 
On  evil  days,  thou  Csesar ! — yet  the  few. 
That  set  their  generous  bosom  to  the  blast 
Which  rocks  thy  throne — ^the  fearless  and  the  true, 
Bear  hearts  wherein  thy  glance  can  still  renew 
The  free  devotion  of  the  years  gone  by. 
When  from  bright  dreams  th'  ascendant  Roman 

drew 
Enduring  strength  !    States  vanish — ages  fly — 
But  leave  one  task  imchanged — ^to  suffer  andtodie! 

XXXI. 

These  are  our  nature's  heritage.    But  thou. 
The  crown'd  withempire!  thou  wert  call'dtoshare 
A  cup  more  bitter.    On  thy  fever'd  brow 
The  semblance  of  that  buoyant  hope  to  wear. 
Which  long  had  pass'd  away;  alone  to  bear 
The  rush  and  pressure  of  dark  thoughts,  that  came 
As  a  strong  billow  in  their  weight  of  care, 
And  with  all  this  to  smile  1   For  earth-bom  frame 
These  are  stem  conflicts,  yet  they  pass,  unknown 
to  &me! 

•paitt  of  fire,  which,  frequently  setting  the  woods  in  a  blaM, 
exhibit  to  the  spectator  stationed  in  a  valley  suntmnded  by 
rocks,  a  magnificent  though  imperfect  drde  of  fire.**— i7«to 
to  KnrDjm8iJiY*a  Specimens  qf"  Hindoo  LiUnUure. 
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ZZXIL 

Hot  i^anoe  is  on  the  triumph,  on  the  field. 
On  the  led  scaffold ;  and  where'er,  in  Bigjbt 
Of  fanmaa  eyei^  the  human  soul  ia  ateel'd 
To  deeds  that  aeem  as  of  immortal  mig^t^ 
Tfli  an  proud  Nature's  1  But  her  meteor-light 
CSanpucoe  no  deptha^  no  clouds;  it  Bsdls  not  where 
In  sflflnoe^  and  in  secret,  and  in  nighty 
The  noUe  heart  doth  wrestle  with  despair, 
And  rise  mote  strong  than  death  from  its  unwit- 
neasTd  prayer. 

zzxnL 
Mem  hare  been  firm  in  battle ;  th^  haye  stood 
With  a  prevailing  hope  on  ravaged  plains, 
And  won  the  birthright  of  their  hearths  with  blood. 
And  died  rqoicing;  midst  their  ancient  fimes, 
lliat  so  their  children,  undefiled  with  chains, 
IGg^  worship  there  in  peace.  But  they  that  stand 
When  not  a  beacon  o'er  the  wave  remains^ 
Unlifd  but  to  perish  with  a  ruin'd  land. 
Where  Sieedom  dies  with  them — call  thue  a 
martyrband  1 

xuuv. 

Bui  the  world  heeds  them  not   Or  if,  perchance, 
Upon  their  strife  it  bend  a  careless  eye. 
It  is  but  as  the  Roman's  stoic  glance 
Fen  on  that  stage,  where  man's  last  agony 
Was  made  Ait  sport,  who,  knowing  one  must  die, 
Bedfd  not  loAicA  champion ;  but  prepared  the  straiD, 
And  bound  the  bloody  wreath  of  victory, 
To  greet  the  conqueror;  while,  vrith  calm  difldain, 
Tlie  vanquish'd  proudly  met  the  doom  he  met  in 
vain. 


Tlie  hour  of  Fate  comes  on  !  and  it  is  fraught 
With  tkii  of  Liberty,  that  now  the  need 
Is  past  to  Toil  the  brow  of  anxious  thought,  [bleed, 
And  clothe  the  heart,  which  BtHl  beneath  must 
With  Hope's  fitir-seenung  drapery.   We  are  freed 
From  tasks  like  these  by  misery :  one  alone 
Is  left  the  brave,  and  rest  shall  be  thy  meed. 
Prince^  initcher,  wearied  one !  when  thou  hast 
flhown  [and  throne. 

How  brief  the  cloudy  space  which  parts  the  grave 

XXXYL 

The  Bgns  are  fblL    They  are  not  in  the  sky, 
Nor  in  the  many  voices  of  the  air, 

1  TboM  who  liMrUMirwwtwardcoiinethroa^the  middle 
€f  tlw  Praponth  may  at  oooe  dMciy  the  h^h  laadi  of  Thxaoe 
and  mhynia,  end  never  loee  right  of  the  loftj  mmmit  of 


Nor  the  swift  doudS.    No  fieiy  hosts  on  high 
Toas  their  vrild  spears :  no  meteor  banners  glare, 
No  comet  fiercely  shakes  its  blazing  hair ; 
And  yet  the  signs  are  frill :  too  truly  seen 
In  the  thinn'd  ramparts,  in  the  pale  despair 
Which  lends  one  language  to  a  people's  mien. 
And  in  the  ruin'd  heaps  where  wall  and  towers 
have  been  1 


It  is  a  night  of  beauty :  such  a  night 
As^  from  the  sparry  grot  or  laurel-shade. 
Or  wave  in  marbled  cavern  rippling  bright^ 
Might  woo  the  nymphs  of  Grecian  fount  and  glade 
To  sport  beneath  its  moonbeams,  which  pervade 
Their  forest  haunts ;  a  night  to  rove  alone 
Where  the  youngleaves  by  vernal  winds  aresway'd. 
And  the  reeds  whisper  with  a  dreamy-tone 
Of  melody  that  seems  to  breathe  from  worids 
unknown; 

TTTVTTT- 

A  night  to  call  from  green  Elysium's  bowers 
The  shades  of  elder  bards ;  a  night  to  hold 
Unseen  communion  with  th'  inspiring  powers 
That  made  deep  groves  their  dwelling-plaoe  of  old; 
A  night  for  mourners,  o'er  the  hallow'd  mould, 
To  strew  sweet  flowers — ^for  revellers  to  fill 
And  wreathe  the  cup — ^for  sorrows  to  be  told 
Which  love  hath  cherish'd  long.   Vain  thoughts  1 

bestmi 
It  is  a  night  of  &te,  stamp'd  with  Almighty  Willi 

XXXIX. 

It  ^lould  come  sweeping  in  the  storm,  and  rending 
The  ancient  summits  in  its  dread  career  I 
And  with  vast  billows  wrathfiilly  contending, 
And  with  dark  clouds  o'erahadowing  every  sphere  I 
But  He,  whose  footstep  shakes  the  earth  with  fear. 
Passing  to  lay  the  sovereign  cities  low. 
Alike  in  His  omnipotence  is  near, 
When  the  soft  winds  o'er  spring's  green  pathway 

blow. 
And  when  His  thunders  cleave  the  monarch 

moimtain's  brow. 

XL. 

The  heavens  in  still  magnificence  look  down 
On  the  huah'd  Bosphorua,  whose  ocean  stream 
Sleeps  with  its  paler  stars :  the  snowy  crown 
Of  £Etr  Olympus,^  in  the  moonlight  gleam, 

Meant  Olympus,  covered  with  eternal  anom.—DeeUne  and 
Fattt  &C.  ToL  UL  p.  8. 
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Towers  radiantly,  as  when  the  F&gan's  dream 
Thronged  it  with  gods,  and  bent  th*  adoring  knee; 
— ^But  that  is  past — and  now  the  One  Supreme 
YHUb  not  alone  thote  haunts,  but  earth,  air,  aea. 
And  Time,  which  presees  on  to  finish  his  decree. 

TT.T. 

Olympus,  Ida,  Delphi  !  ye,  the  thrones 
And  temples  of  a  visionary  might. 
Brooding  in  clouds  aboye  your  forest  zones, 
And  mantling  thence  the  realms  beneath  with 

night: 
Ye  have  look*d  down  on  battles — ^Fear  and  Flight, 
And  arm'd  Beyenge,  all  hunying  past  below  1 — 
But  there  is  yet  a  more  appalling  sight 
For  earth  prepared  than  e'er,  with  tranquil  brow, 
Te  gazed  on  from  your  world  of  solitude  and  snow! 

XLIL 

Last  night  a  sound  was  in  the  Moslem  camp, 
And  Asia's  hills  re-«cho*d  to  a  cry  [tramp 

Of  savage  mirth  !     Wild  horn  and  war^teeds* 
Blent  with  the  shout  of  barbarous  revelxy. 
The  dash  of  desert-spears  !    Last  night  the  sky 
A  hue  of  menace  and  of  wrath  put  on, 
Cau^t  from  red  watch-fires,  blazing  &r  and  high. 
And  countless  as  the  fiames  in  ages  gone. 
Streaming  to  heaven's  bright  queen  from  shadowy 
Lebanon  ! 

zun. 
But  all  is  stillness  now.    May  this  be  sleep 
Which  wraps  those  Eastern  thousands  1    Tes ! 

perchance 
Along  yon  moonlit  shore  and  dark-blue  deep. 
Bright  are  their  visions  with  the  Henri's  glance. 
And  they  behold  the  sparkling  fountains  dance 
Beneath  the  bowers  of  paradise  that  shed 
Bich  odours  o'er  the  &ithfiil ;  but  the  lance, 
The  bow,  the  spear,  now  round  the  slumberen 

spread,  [dead. 

Ere  Fate  ftdfil  such  dreams,  must  rest  beside  the 

XLIV. 

May  this  be  sleep,  this  hush  t— A  sleepless  ^e 
Doth  hold  its  vigil  midst  that  dusky  race  ! 
One  that  would  scan  th'  abyss  of  destiny 
E'en  now  is  gazing  on  the  skies  to  trace, 
In  those  bright  worlds,  the  burning  isles  of  space, 
Fate's  mystic  pathway :  they  the  while,  serene, 
Walk  in  their  beauty ;  but  Mohammed's  fiMse 

1  Mohammed  n.  waa  greatly  addicted  to  the  atady  of 
aetiology.    Hie  calcolatioiii  in  thto  edenoa  led  hia  to  ilz 


Kindles  beneath  their  aspect,^  and  his  mien. 
All  fired  with  stormy  joy,  by  thai  soft  ligfht  is 
seen. 

XLV. 

Oh  1  wild  presumption  of  a  oonqueror^s  dream. 
To  gaze  on  those  pure  altar^res,  cmahrined 
In  depths  of  blue  infinitude,  and  deem 
They  shine  to  guide  the  spoiler  of  mankind 
O'er  fields  of  blood  !    But  with  the  restless  mind 
It  hath  been  ever  thus  !  and  they  that  weep 
For  worlds  to  conquer,  o'er  the  bounds  assign'd 
To  human  search,  in  daring  pride  would  sweep. 
As  o'er  the  trampled  dust  wherein  th^  soon  must 
sleep. 

XLVL 

But  ye  1  that  beam'd  on  Fate's  tremendous  nighty 
When  the  storm  burst  o'er  golden  Babylon; 
And  ye,  that  sparkled  with  your  wonted  li^t 
O'er  burning  Salem,  by  the  Roman  won  ; 
And  ye,  that  calmly  view'd  the  slaughter  done 
In  Rome's  own  streets,  when  Alaric's  trumpet-Uast 
Rang  through  the  Capitol :  bright  spheres !  roll 

on ! 
SdU  bright,  though  empires  fiUl ;  and  bid  man  cast 
His  humbled  ^es  to  earth,  and  commune  with 

the  past 

XLvn. 
For  it  hath  mi^^ty  lessons  !  from  the  tomb, 
And  frx>m  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and  where^ 
Midst  the  wreck'd  cities  in  the  deserf  s  g^oom. 
All  tameless  creatures  make  their  savage  lair, 
ITience  comes  its  voice,  that  shakes  the  midnig^ 

air, 
And  calls  up  clouds  to  dim  the  laughing  day. 
And  thrills  the  soul ; — yet  bids  us  not  deqpair. 
But  make  one  Rock  our  shelter  and  our  stay. 
Beneath  whose  shade  all  else  is  paasing  to  decay  ! 

XLVnL 

The  hours  move  on.    I  see  a  wavering  g^eam 
O'er  the  hush'd  waters  tremulously  fUl, 
Poured  from  the  Csesars'  palace ;  now  the  beam 
Of  many  lamps  is  brightening  in  the  hall. 
And  firom  its  long  arcades  and  pillars  tall 
Soft  graceful  shadows  undulating  lie 
On  the  wave's  heaving  bosom,  and  recall 
A  thougiht  of  Venice,  with  her  moonlig^  sky. 
And  festal  seas  and  domes,  and  fldry  pageantry. 


vpoB  the  noniliiff  ofihe  S9th  of  Mij,  aa  the 
for  a  janeral  attaok  npon  the  dty. 
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Bnfc  fton  thai  dwidling  float*  no  miiihfbl  toiui^ 
TliA  iwaUof  Ante  tod  Gredan  lyre  no  mon^ 
Wafting  n  atmoqibere  of  mono  round, 
TaOa  lbs  Iniali'd  iwtiniTi,  i^iding  past  the  ahore^ 
Hov  monaidis  lerel  there  !    Itaftaata  are  o'er — 
Why  iJlaam  the  lig^  along  its  colonnade  f 
—I  aee  a  indn  of  gneata  in  ailence  poor 
Ttroo^  ita  long  a;Tennea  of  terraced  ahade, 
Whoaa  atately  Ibnnta  and  bowera  for  joy  alone 
made  I 


In  aflance^  and  m  armal     With  helm — with 


Tlieaa  are  no  maiBi^  gaimenta  1    Yete*ennow 
Tlij  nn^tial  fraat  ahoold  grace  the  regal  board, 
TlqrGeaqpaHahiide  ahoold wreathe  her  loreiybrow 
W^  an  imperial  diadem  !^ — hot  thoo, 
O  ftted  prince  !  art  calTd,  and  theae  with  fhee, 
To  darker  aoenea;  and  thoo  haat  leam'dto  bow 
TUna  EMtem  aoeptre  to  the  dread  decree. 
And  eoimi  it  joy  enoog^  to  periah — ^being  free ! 

LL 

On  through  long  Teatibolei^  with  aolemn  tread. 
An  men,  thai  in  acme  time  of  fear  and  woe, 
Bear  darkfy  to  their  reat  the  noble  dead, 
(Xer  iiham  by  day  their  aorrowa  mi^  not  flow, 
lliewamorapaai:  their  meaaoredBtepe  are  alow, 
And  boOow  echoea  AH  the  marble  haDa, 
Wboae  long-drmwn  Tiataa  open  aa  they  go 
In  deaolite  pomp ;  and  from  the  pictored  walls, 
Sad  aeema  the  Hg^t  itKlf  which  on  their  armoor 

&nai 

LQ. 

And  they  haive  reach'd  a  goigeooa  chamber,  bright 
Wifli  aD  we  dream  of  aplendoor ;  yet  a  ^oom 
Seema  gathered  o'er  it  to  the  boding  ai^t, 
A  diadow  that  anttdpatea  the  tomb  ! 
StOl  from  ita  fretted  roof  the  lampa  flhmie 
A  purple  canopy,  a  golden  throne ; 
Bat  it  ii  cnqity  !— hath  the  stroke  of  doom 
FkDen  there  abendyf    Where  is  He,  the  One, 
Bom  that  high  aea*  to  flD,  atquemely  and  alone  t 


Cftkl  there  are 
load. 


wboae  pleaaare  doth 
When  the  storm 


When  the  strong  towera  are  tottering  to  their  baae. 
And  the  atreeta  rock, — who  mingle  in  the  crowdl 
— ^Peasant  and  etuet,  the  lowly  and  the  prood. 
Are  in  that  throng  1  Yee^  life  hath  many  an  hoor 
Which  makeaua  kindred,  by  one  chaat'ningbow'd, 
And  feeling  bot,  aa  from  the  atorm  we  cower. 
What  ahrinking  weakneaa  feels  before  onboonded 
power! 

IIV. 

Tet  then  that  Power,  wboae  dwelling  ia  on  hig^ 
Its  loftieat  marrela  doth  rereal,  and  apeak. 
In  the  deep  hnman  heart  more  gloriooaly. 
Than  in  the  banting  thonder  I    Thence  the  weak. 
They  that  aeem'd  form'd,  aa  floweretema,  bat  to 

break  [name 

With  the  first  wind,  haye  riaen  to  deeds  whoae 
Still  calls  op  thoo^^  that  mantle  to  the  cheek. 
And  thriUthe  polael — ^Ay,atrength  no  pangi  coold 

tame  [and  flame  I 

Hath  look'd  from  woman'a  ^e  open  the  aword 

LV. 

And  thia  is  of  soch  hours  I^-That  throne  is  rcrid. 
And  ita  lord  comeatmcrown'd.  Bdiold  him  stand. 
With  a  calm  brow,  where  woea  hare  not  deatrqy'd 
The  Qreek'a  herdc  beanty,  midst  his  band. 
The  gathered  virtae  of  a  ainking  land — 
Alas!  how  scanty!    Kow  is  caat  aside 
AH  form  of  princely  state ;  eadi  noble  hand 
Is  press'd  by  tarns  in  his :  for  earthly  pride 
There  is  no  room  in  hearts  where  earthly  hope 
hath  died! 

LTL 

A  moment's  hash — and  then  he  speaks — ^he  speaks! 
Bot  not  of  hope !  lAot  dream  hath  long  gone  by: 
His  words  are  foil  of  memory — as  he  seeks, 
By  the  strong  names  of  Bome  and  Liberty, 
Which  yet  are  liring  powen  that  fire  the  eye, 
And  roose  the  heart  of  manhood ;  and  by  all 
The  Bad  yet  grand  remembrances,  that  lie 
Deep  with  earth's  boned  heroes ;  to  recall 
The  sool  of  other  years,  if  bat  to  grace  their  frU ! 

Lvn. 
His  words  are  fall  of  frith !— end  thoag^ti,  more 

hig^ 
Than  Bome  e'er  knew,nowfiIl  his  glance  with  U^; 

Thaof^tiM  which  gire  noUer  leaaoos  how  to  die. 

Than e'erwere drawn  from  Xatare'sbaa^trmig^! 


Mtb« 


tor 


btftht 


bndt  to  that  ciQr. 
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And  to  that  eye,  with  all  the  spirit  bright^ 
Have  thein  replied  in  tearSp  which  may  not  diame 
The  biareet  in  such  momenta !    'Tis  a  agjbi 
To  make  all  earthly  aplendoun  cold  and  tame, 
— ^That  generoua  bunt  of  soul,  with  ita  electric 
flame  1 

Lym. 
Th^  weep— those  champions  of  the  CrosB— they 

weep, 
TetYOwthemselvestodeathI  Ay,midstthat  train, 
Are  martyra,  privileged  in  tean  to  steep 
Their  lofty  aacrifice !    The  pang  is  vain. 
And  yet  its  guah  of  aorrow  shall  not  stain 
A  warrior^s  sword.     Those  men  are  strangers 

here:^ 
The  homes  they  never  may  behold  again, 
lie  &r  away,  with  all  things  blest  and  dear. 
On  laug^iing  shores,  to  which  their  barks  no  more 

shall  steer! 

LEX. 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  bloom  the  orange 

bowers?* 
Where,  through  dark  foliage,  gleam  the  dtron's 

dyes? 
— ^It  is  their  own.   They  see  their  ikthers*  towen 
Midst  its  Hesperian  groves  in  sunlight  rise : 
They  meet,  in  soul,  the  bright  Italian  eyes 
Which  long  and  vainly  shall  explore  the  main 
For  their  white  sails'  return :  the  melodies 
Of  that  sweet  land  are  floating  o'er  their  brain — 
Oh  !  what  a  crowded  world  one  moment  may 

contain  I 

LX. 

Such  moments  come  to  thousands  I — ^few  may  die 
Amidst  their  native  shades.   The  young,  thebrave, 
The  beautiful,  whose  gladdening  voice  and  eye 
Made  summer  in  a  parent's  heart,  and  gave 
Light  to  their  peopled  homes;  o'er  land  and  wave 
Are  scattered  fiist  and  fiir,  as  rose-leaves  ftll 
From  the  deserted  stem.    They  flnd  a  grave 
F^  from  the  shadow  of  th'  ancestral  hall, 
A  lonely bedis  theirs,  whose smileewerehope  to  all  1 

LXL 

But  life  flows  on,  and  bean  us  with  its  tide. 
Nor  may  we,  lingering,  by  the  slumberen  dwell, 

1  Blany  of  the  adherents  of  Conituitine,  In  Us  lait  noUe 
stand  for  the  liberties,  or  rather  the  honour,  of  a  ftdling 
empire,  were  forelgnen,  and  cfaieflj  Italians. 

*  Thb  and  the  next  line  are  an  atanoet  literal  translation 
from  a  beaotiftil  song  of  Goethels :-«  I 


Thou^^  they  were  those  onoe  blooming  at  oar  side 
In  youth's  gay  home  1    Away!  what  soond'a  deep 

swell 
Comes  on  the  wind^It  is  an  emj^'a  knell. 
Slow,  sad,  mijestio,  pealing  throo^  the  ni^il 
For  the  last  time  speaks  forth  the  solemn  bell 
Which  calls  the  Christians  to  their  holiest  rite, 
WiHk  a  ftmereal  voice  of  aolitaxy  might 

Lzn. 
Again,  and  yet  again !    A  startling  power 
In  sounds  like  these  lives  ever;  for  they  bear. 
Full  on  remembrance,  eadi  eventftd  hour 
Checkering  life's  crowded  path.    They  fill  the  air 
When  oonquerore  pass,  and  fearful  cities  wear 
A  mien  like  joy's;  and  when  your  brides  are  led 
From  their  paternal  homes ;  and  when  the  glare 
Of  burning  streets  on  midnight's  doud  waves  red. 
And  when  the  silent  house  receives  its  guest — 
the  dead.' 

Lzm. 
But  to  those  tones  what  thrilling  soul  was  given 
On  that  last  night  of  empire !    As  a  spell 
Whereby  the  life-blood  to  its  source  is  driven* 
On  the  chill'd  heart  of  multitudes  they  felL 
Each  cadence  seem'd  a  prophecy,  to  tell 
Of  sceptres  passing  from  their  line  away. 
An  angel-watcher^B  long  and  sad  fiueweU, 
The  requiem  of  a  fidth's  departing  sway, 
Athrone'si,  a  nation's  diige,  a  wail  for  earth's  decay. 

LXIY. 

Again,  and  yet  again ! — from  yon  hi^  dome^ 
Still  the  slow  peal  comes  awfully;  and  th^ 
Who  never  more,  to  rest  in  mortal  home^ 
Shall  throw  the  breastplate  off  at  ftll  of  day^ 
Th'  imperial  band,  in  dose  and  ann'd  amy. 
As  men  that  from  the  sword  must  part  no  more^ 
Take  through  the  midnight  streets  their  silent  way. 
Within  their  andent  temple  to  adore, 
Ere  yet  its  thousand  yean  of  Christian  pomp  are 
o'er. 

LXT. 

It  is  the  hour  of  sleep :  yet  few  the  eyes 
O'er  which  foigetfolnees  her  balm  hath  shed 
In  the  bdeaguer^d  dty.    Stillness  lies^ 
With  moonlight^  o'er  the  hills  and  waten  spivad. 


**  Kannil  da  dM  lead,  wo  die  i 
Mtt  donlula  iMb  dto  gold  «m««  glate  ?  "  «l8k 

*  The  idea  exprassed  in  this  stania  is  beaotiftiQj  ampHlad 
in  Sehfflsrli  poem,  <*  Das  Lied  der  Olocke.** 
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Bat  not  the  leOy  with  signs  and  BOondB  of  dxead, 
Tha  time  speeds  on.    No  voioe  is  ndsed  to  greet 
Tlie  last  brave  Constantine;  and  yet  the  tread 
Of  maz^  stepe  is  in  the  echoing  street^ 
AndproBPoreofpale  crowds^  scarce  consdoos  why 
they  meet 

LXYL 

Their  homesare  hixaiy's  yet;  why  ponrth^thenoe 
"With  a  dim  terror  in  each  restless  eye] 
Hath  the  dread  car  which  bears  the  pestilence. 
In  darknws  with  its  heavy  wheels  roU'd  by. 
And  rock'd  their  palaces,  as  if  on  hig^       [board 
Hie  whirlwind  pass'd  ?    From  couch  and  joyous 
Hath  the  fierce  phantom  beckon'd  them  to  die  !^ 
— ^Nol — what  are  these  1 — ^for  them  a  cup  is 
poured  [and  the  sword. 

Man  dark  with  wrath, — smmi  comes— the  spoiler 


LZYIL 

StiQ,  as  the  monarch  and  his  chieftains  pass 
Through  those  pale  throngs,  the  streaming  torch- 
light throws 
On  some  wild  form,  amidst  the  living  mass, 
Hoes^  deeply  red  like  lava's,  which  disclose 
What  countless  shapes  are  worn  by  mortal  woes ! 
bloodless,  quivering  limbs,  hands  clasp*d  in 


prayer. 


[shows 


Starts,  tremblings,  hurryings,  tears ;  all  outward 
Betokening  inward  agonies^  were  there:  [dd^pair! 
Greeks  1  Romans !  all  but  such  as  image  brave 


Lxym. 
But  high  above  that  scene,  in  bright  repose, 
And  beauty  borrowing  from  the  torches'  gleams 
A  mien  of  life,  yet  where  no  life-blood  flows. 
But  all  instinct  with  loftier  being  seems, 
Vtle,  grand,  colossal :  lo  !  th'  embodied  dreams 
Of  yore  t — Gods,  heroes,  bards,  in  marble  wrought, 
Look  down,  as  powers,  upon  the  wild  extremes 
Of  mortal  passion !    Tet  'twas  man  that  caught, 
And  in  eadi  glorious  form  enshrined  immortal 
thought! 

LXEL 

Stood  ye  not  thus  amidst  the  streets  of  Rome  1 
That  Rome  which  witnessed,  in  her  sceptred  days. 
So  much  of  noble  deathi    When  shrine  and  dome. 
Midst  clouds  of  incense,  rang  with  choral  lays, 

1  It  it  mid  to  be  a  Grade  superstition  that  the  plague 
is  aniumnced  1^  the  heary  rolling  of  an  invisible  chariot, 
heard  in  the  streets  at  midnight ;  and  also  bythe  i^ypearanoe 
of  a  gigantie  qwetn,  who  sammons  the  deroted  person  bj 


As  the  long  triumph  pass'd,  with  all  its  blaze 
Of  regal  spoil,  were  ye  not  proudly  home, 
0  sovereign  foims !  concentring  all  the  rays 
Of  the  soul's  lightnings  1 — did  ye  not  adorn 
The  pomp  which  earOi  stood  still  to  gase  on,  and 
to  mourn? 


Hath  it  been  thus?— Or  did  ye  grace  the  halls, 
Once  peopled  by  the  mighty  f    Haply  there. 
In  your  still  grandeur,  from  the  pillared  walls 
Serene  ye  smiled  on  banquets  of  despair,* 
Where  hopeless  courage  wrought  itself  to  dare 
The  stroke  of  its  deliverance,  midst  the  glow 
Of  living  wreaths,  the  sighs  of  perfumed  air. 
The  soimd  of  lyres^  the  fiowerKax>wn'd  goblef  s 
flow.  [ii^  T^^  t 

— Behold  again !— hi^  hearts  make  nobler  offer- 

T.TTT. 

The  stately  &ne  is  reach'd— and  at  its  gate 
The  warrioiB  pause.   On  life's  tumultuous  tide 
A  stillness  fiJls;,  while  he  whom  regal  state 
Hath  mark'd  frx>m  all,  to  be  more  sternly  tried 
By  suffering,  speaks:  each  ruder  voice  hath  died. 
While  his  implores  foigiveness ! — "  If  theie  be 
One  midst  your  throngs,  my  people !  whom,  in 

pride 
Or  passion,  I  have  wronged ;  such  pardon  free 
As  mortals  hope  from  heaven,  accord  that  man  to 

me!" 

Lxzn. 
But  all  is  silence ;  and  a  gush  of  tears 
Alone  replies  !    He  hath  not  been  of  those 
Who,  fear'd  by  many,  pine  in  secret  fears 
Of  all ;  th'  environ'd  but  by  slaves  and  foes. 
To  whom  day  brings  not  safety,  night  repose. 
For  they  have  heard  the  voice  cry,  "  Sleep  no  rnorer 
Of  them  he  hath  not  been,  nor  such  as  close 
Their  hearts  to  misery,  till  the  time  is  o'er, 
When  it  speaks  low  and  kneels  th'  oppressor's 
throne  before  1 

LXXnL 

He  hath  been  loved.    But  who  may  trust  the  love 
Of  a  degenerate  race  t — ^in  other  mould 
Are  cast  the  free  and  lofty  hearts  that  prove 
Their  faith  through  fiery  trials.    Tet  behold, 

*  Many  Instances  of  soch  banqoets,  given  and  shared  by 
persons  resoived  npon  death,  might  be  adduced  fhmi  andmt 
history.  That  of  Vibias  Virins,  at  Capua,  is  amongst  the 
most  memorable. 
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And  call  him  not  forsaken  1 — thoughts  untold 
Have  lent  his  aspect  calmneas^  and  his  tread 
Moves  firmly  to  the  shrine.    What  pomps  unfold 
Within  its  precincts !    Isles  and  seas  have  shed 
Their  gorgeous  treasures  there,  around  th'  im- 
perial dead. 


Tib  a  proud  vision — that  most  regal  pile 
Of  ancient  days  1    The  lamps  are  streaming  bright 
FVom  its  rich  altar,  down  each  pillar*d  aisle. 
Whose  vista  fiides  in  dimness ;  but  the  sight 
Is  lost  in  splendours,  as  the  wavering  light 
Develops  on  those  walls  the  thousand  dyes 
Of  the  vein*d  marbles,  which  array  their  height^ 
And  from  yon  dome,  the  lodestar  of  all  eyes,^ 
Pour  such  an  iri»glow  as  emulates  the  skies. 

LZXV. 

But  gase  thou  not  on  these ;  though  heaven*s  own 

hues 
In  their  soft  douds  and  radiant  tracery  vie— 
Thou£^  tints,  of  sun-bom  glory,  may  suffbse 
Arch,  column,  rich  mosaic — ^pass  thou  by 
The  stately  tombs,  where  Eastern  CsBsars  lie. 
Beneath  their  trophies :  pause  not  here ;  for  know, 
A  deeper  source  of  all  sublimity 
lives  in  man's  bosom,  than  the  world  can  show 
In  natdre  or  in  art — above,  around,  below. 

UJLVL 

Turn  thou  to  mark  (though  tearsmay  dim  thy  gaze) 
The  steel-dad  group  before  yon  altarstone : 
Heed  not  though  gems  and  gold  around  it  blaze ; 
Those  heads  unhelm'd,  those  kneelingforms  alone, 
Thusbow^d,lookglorioushere.  Thelightisthrown 
Full  from  the  shrine  on  one,  a  nation's  lord, 
A  sufferer  1  but  his  task  shall  soon  be  done — 
E'en  now,  as  Eaith's  mysterious  cup  is  poured, 
See  to  that  noble  brow,  peace;,  not  of  earth,  re- 
stored! 


LXXVIL 

The  rite  is  o'er.    The  band  of  brethren  part, 
Once — and  but  once — to  meet  on  earth  again  t 

1  For  a  minnt*  deicriptkm  of  the  nwrhlw,  jMftn,  aitd 
porphjniw,  amplojvd  in  the  oonstniction  of  8t  Sophia,  Mi 
The  DeeUfte  and  Fail,  Ac,  voL  tU.  p.  19a 

*  Hm  Mnalt  of  the  dtj  took  plaoo  at  daytoaak,  and  the 
Tiirki  were  itrlctly  flojoined  to  advance  in  donee,  which  had 
also  been  commanded,  on  pain  of  death,  during  the  praoediof 
night  ThiidrcimiftanceliflntfyanadedtobyMiMBafllie, 
hi  her  tragedy  of  Gmrtanttne  Fatackffu*  t-' 

**  Silnt  iluUl  be  tha  Bweh  t  nor  dmm,  nor  tramp. 
Hot  dMhofMns  ateUtotha  frntakiU  fce 


Each,  in  the  strength  of  a  collected  heart, 

To  dare  what  man  may  dare— and  know  'tis  vain  I 

The  rite  is  o'er :  and  thou,  nugestio  fime  1 

The  glory  is  departed  from  thy  brow  ! — 

Be  dothed  with  dust  1 — the  Christian's  fiuewell 

strain 
Hath  died  within  these  walls;  thy  Cross  must  bow. 
Thy  kingly  tombs  be  spoil'd,  the  golden  shrines 

laid  low  I 

LU.V1IL 

The  streets  grow  still  and  londy — and  the  star. 
The  last  bright  lingerer  in  the  path  of  mom. 
Gleams  £unt ;  and  in  the  very  hq»  of  war. 
As  if  young  Hope  with  twilight's  my  were  bom. 
Awhile  the  dty  sleeps :  her  throngs,  o'erwom 
With  fears  and  watchings,  to  their  homes  retire. 
Nor  is  the  balmy  air  of  dayspring  torn 
With  batUe^ounds  f  the  winds  in  sighs  expire. 
And  quiet  broods  in  mists  that  veil  the  sunbeam's 
fire. 

TiIXII. 

The  dty  sleeps  1    Ay  1  on  the  combat^s  eve, 
And  by  the  scaffold's  brink,  and  midst  the  swell 
Of  angiy  seas,  hath  Nature  won  reprieve     [well. 
Thus  from  her  cares.    The  brave  have  slumbered 
And  e'en  the  fearful,  in  their  dungeon  cell, 
Chain'd  between  life  and  death.     Such  rest  be 

thine. 
For  conflicts  wait  thee  still ! — ^yet  who  can  tell. 
In  that  brief  hour,  how  much  of  heaven  may  shine 
Full  on  thy  spirit's  dream  ! — Sleep,  weazy  Con- 
stantino 1 

LXZZ. 

Doth  the  blast  rise  1 — ^the  douded  east  is  red. 
As  if  a  storm  were  gathering ;  and  I  hear 
What  seems  like  heavy  rain-drops,  or  the  tread, 
The  soft  and  smothered  step  of  those  that  fear 
Surprise  fromambuah'dfoes.  Haik  1  yetmore  near 
It  comes,  a  many-toned  and  mingled  sound ; 
A  rustling,  as  of  winds,  where  boughs  are  sere— 
A  rolling,  as  of  wheels  that  shake  tiie  ground 
From&r;  aheavy  rush,  like  seas  that  burst  theic-' 
bound! 


peid't  frivil  ft>o4  OB  Llbyft^  MUidi, 
rtwHng  wltb  Ofooeli'd  dioaldon  on  b 


M*lT. 


"  The  march  and  kboar  of  thoonnde  "  mat. 
Gibbon  obeenrei,  **  have  ineritabljr  prodnced  a 
ftukm  of  diMordant  damoura,  which  readied  the 
watdunan  on  the  towwe.** 


ean  of 
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LZZZL 

Wake  !  wake  1    They  oome  fix>m  aea  and  ahore 
a^)fCflfn«^iwg 

InhoatoyourrampartBl    Arm  ye  for  the  day  t 
Who  now  may  aleep  amidat  the  thmidera  rending;. 
Through  tower  and  wall,  a  path  for  their  array  ? 
Haik  !  how  the  trumpet  cheera  them  to  the  prey, 
With  ita  wild  yoice,  to  which  the  seaa  reply ; 
And  the  earth  rocka  beneath  their  enginee*  away. 
And  the  &r  hilla  repeat  their  batUe-ory,      [aky  1 
Iffl  thai  fierce  tumult  eeema  to  ahake  ^  Taulted 

T.xxxn. 
J%ejf  fiul  not  now,  the  generoua  band,  that  long 
Have  ranged  their  aworda  around  a  fiilling  throne ; 
Still  in  thoae  fearieaa  men  the  walla  are  atrong, 
Hearta^  auch  aa  reecue  empirea,  are  their  own  1 
—Shall  thoae  hig^  energiea  be  vainly  ahown  ? 
Ko  1  firom  their  towera  tfa*  invading  tide  ia  driven 
Back,  like  the  Bed  Sea  wavea^  when  Qod  had  blown 
With  hia  atrong  winds  1     The  dark-brow^d  ranks 
are  riven  :^  [Heaven  ! 

Sboot^  warxiora  of  the  Croaa  ! — ^for  victory  JB  of 


LXTXTn. 

Stand  firm  I   Again  the  Creaoent  boat  ia  ruahing^ 
And  the  wavea  foam,  aa  on  the  galleya  aweep. 
With  all  their  Area  and  darta,  though  blood  ia 

guahing 
Fttt  o'er  their  sides,  as  riveia  to  the  deep. 
Stand  firm ! — ^there  yet  is  hope;  th'  ascent  is  steep, 
And  firom  on  high  no  shaft  descends  in  vain. 
—But  those  that  fall  swell  up  the  mangled  heap, 
In  the  red  moat,  the  dying  and  the  slain. 
And  o'er  that  fearful  bridge  the  asaailanta  moimt 

again ! 

LXZXIV. 

Oh  t  the  dread  mingling,  in  that  awful  hour. 
Of  all  terrific  aounda  ! — ^the  savage  tone 
Of  the  wild  horn,  the  cannon's  peal,  the  shower 
Of  hissing  darta,  the  craah  of  walls  o'erthrown. 
The  deep  dull  tambour^s  beat — man's  voice  alone 
la  there  unheard  !    Te  may  not  catch  the  ciy 
Of  trampled  thousands — sprayer,  and  shriek,  and 
moan. 


1  **  After  a  conflict  of  two  boon,  the  Gxeeln  itill  maln- 
^iaod  and  pmervtd  thoir  adTantage,"  »yi  Gibbon.  The 
•trtnnoas  ezcrtioni  of  Um  janixariei  flnt  torntd  tbe  fortnna 
QCtba<k7. 

s  **  A  drenmslance  that  aktingnfahM  the  dege  of  Con- 
•lantiDople  is  the  onion  of  the  ancient  and  modern  artillery. 
Tbe  ballet  and  the  battering-ram  wwe  directed  agalnit  the 
I  ma ;  nor  had  the  ditootery  of  gnnpowder  nipeneded 


AU  drown'd,  as  that  fierce  hurricane  aweepa  by. 
But  awell  the  unheeded  sum  earth  pays  for  victoiy 

T.TTTV 

War^ilouda  have  wrapt  the  citj  I — through  their 

dun 
O'erloaded  canopy,  at  timea  a  blaze 
Aa  of  an  angry  storm-presaging  sun. 
From  the  Greek  fire  shoots  up !'  and  lightning  rays 
Flash,  from  the  shock  of  sabres,  through  the  haze, 
And  glancing  arrows  cleave  the  duaky  air  I 
— Ay  1  tkU  ia  in  the  compaaa  of  our  gaze. 
But  fearful  thinga  unknown,  imtold,  are  there — 
Workinga  of  wrath  and  death,  and  anguish,  and 

deapair! 

LXXXVL 

Woe,  ahame  and  woe  ! — A  chie(  a  warrior  fiiee^ 
A  red-croea  champion,  bleeding,  wild,  and  pale  1 
— Oh  Qod  1  that  Nature'a  passing  agonies 
Thus,  o'er  the  spark  which  dies  not,  should  prevail  I 
Yes  !  rend  the  arrow  fix>m  thy  shattered  mail. 
And  stanch  the  blood-drope,  Genoa's  fallen  son  1 ' 
Fly  swifter  yet !  the  javelins  pour  as  hail  1 
— ^But  there  are  tortures  which  thou  canst  not 

shun: 
The  spirit  is  their  prey — ^thy  pangs  are  but  begun ! 

LXXXYIL 

Oh,  happy  in  their  homes,  the  noble  dead ! 
The  seal  is  set  on  their  msgestic  fame ;        [shed. 
Earth  has  drunk  deep  the  generous  blood  they 
Fate  has  no  power  to  dim  their  stainless  name  1 
ITiey  may  not,  in  one  bitter  moment,  shame 
Long  glorious  years.    From  many  a  lofty  stem 
Fall  graceful  fiowers,  and  eagle  hearts  grow  tame. 
And  stars  drop,  fiiding  from  the  diadem ; 
But  the  bright  past  is  theirs — there  is  no  change 
£orthein/ 

LXZXVUI. 

Where  art  thou,  Constantino  1 — where  death  is 

reaping 
His  sevenfold  harvest ! — whore  the  stormy  lights 
Fast  as  th'  artillexys  thimderbolts  are  sweeping. 
Throws  meteor-bursts  o'er  battle's  noonday-night  1 


the  oae  of  the  liqoid  and  Ineztingolihable  fire.**— 2>ecUM  attd 
FaU,  &c,  ToL  xiL,  p.  213. 

s  •(  The  immediate  Iom  of  Coottantinople  may  be  aicribed 
to  the  bullet,  or  arrow,  which  pierced  the  gauntlet  of  John 
Juitiniani,  (a  Genoeie  chief.)  Tbe  eight  of  hie  blood  and 
ezquidte  pain  appalled  the  counge  of  the  chief,  whow  arms 
and  oounaeli  were  the  firmest  rampart  of  the  dty^—Jkclitu 
and  Fallf  &c  voL  xiL  p.  229. 
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Where  the  towen  rock  and  crumble  from  their 

height) 
As  to  the  earthquake,  and  the  engines  ply 
Like  red  VesuTio ;  and  where  human  might 
Confronts  all  this,  and  still  brave  hearts  beat  high, 
While  sdmitarB  ring  loud  on  shiyering  panoply. 


T.TTTTT. 

Where  art  thou,  Constantine  \ — ^where  Christian 

blood 
Hath  bathed  the  walls  in  toirents,  and  in  vain  1 
Where  faith  and  valour  perish  in  the  flood. 
Whose  billows,  rising  o'er  their  bosoms,  gain 
Dark  streng^  each  moment ;  where  the  gallant 

slain 
Around  the  banner  of  the  Cross  lie  strew'd 
Thick  as  the  vine-leaves  on  th*  autumnal  plain ; 
Where  all,  save  one  high  spirit,  is  subdued. 
And  through  the  breach  press  on  th*  overwhelming 

multitude. 

xa 
Now  is  he  battling  midst  a  host  alone. 
As  the  last  oedar  stems  awhile  the  sway 
Of  mountain  storma^  whose  fury  hath  o*erthrown 
Its  forest-brethren  in  their  green  array  ! 
And  he  hath  cast  his  purple  robe  away, 
With  its  imperial  bearings,  that  his  sword 
An  iron  ransom  fh>m  the  chain  may  pay. 
And  win,  what  haply  fitte  may  yet  accord, 
Asoldier^s  death — ^theallnowlefb  an  empire's  lord! 

XOL 

Search  for  him  now  where  bloodiest  lie  the  files 
Which  once  were  men,  the  faithful  and  the  brave! 
Search  for  him  now  where  loftiest  rise  the  piles 
Of  shatter^dhelmsand  shields  which  could  not  save, 
And  crests  and  banners  never  more  to  wave 
In  the  f^  winds  of  heaven  !    He  is  of  those 
O'er  whom  the  host  may  rush,  the  tempest  rave, 
And  the  steeds  trample,  and  the  spearmen  dose. 
Yet  wake  them  not ! — so  deep  their  long  and  last 
repose! 

XOIL 

Woe  to  the  vanquished  ! — thus  it  hath  been  still 
Since  Time's  first  march !    Hark,  hark,  a  people's 

cry ! 
Ay,  now  the  conquerors  in  the  streets  fulfil 

1  MohMnmed  IL,  on  eDtcring ,  after  hit  Tictoiy,  the  pdaoo 
of  Um  Bjsantiiio  emperon,  ivm  ifcrongly  impwwd  with  tbo 
•OenM  and  desolation  which  relgntd  within  its  prsdncts. 
"A  mslaacholy  rsflsetion  on  tlie  TidsiitiidM  of  human 
gnatnssi  forced  itsdf  on  hb  mind,  and  he  repeated  an 


Their  task  of  wrath  I    In  vain  the  victims  fly ; 
Hark  !  now  each  piercing  tone  of  agony 
Blends  in  the  city's  shriek  1    The  lot  is  cast 
Slaves !  'twas  your  o^oios  thus^  rather  thus,  to  die. 
Than  where  the  warrior's  blood  flows  warm  and 
fast,  [the  last  I 

And  roused  and  mighty  hearts  beat  proudly  to 

xom. 
Oh  !  well  doth  freedom  battle  1    Men  have  made^ 
E'en  midst  their  blazing  roofit,  a  noble  stand. 
And  on  the  floors,  where  once  their  children  playVd, 
And  by  the  hearths,  round  which  their  household 

band 
At  evening  met ;  ay,  struggling  hand  to  hand. 
Within  the  very  chambers  of  theur  sleep. 
There  have  they  taught  the  spoilers  of  the  land 
In  4>>iy3n1flM  hearts  what  fiery  strength  lies  deep. 
To  guard  free  homes!    But  ye! — ^kneel,tremblersl 

kneel,  and  weep  !   ^ 

XCIY. 

'Tis  eve— the  storm  hath  died,  the  valiant  rest 
Low  on  their  shields ;  the  day's  fierce  work  is  done^, 
And  blood-stain'd  seas  and  burning  towers  attest 
Its  fearful  deeds.    An  empire's  race  is  nm  1 
Sad,  midst  his  glory,  looks  the  parting  sun 
Upon  the  captive  city.    Hark  !  a  swell 
(Meet  to  proclaim  barbaric  war-fields  won) 
Of  fierce  triumphal  sounds,  that  wildly  tell 
The  Soldan  comes  within  the  Caesars' halls  to  dwell ! 

xov. 
Yes  !  with  the  peal  of  cymbal  and  of  gong. 
He  comes :  the  Moslem  treads  those  ancient  halls! 
But  all  is  stillness  there,  as  death  had  long 
Been  lord  alone  within  those  gorgeous  walls. 
And  half  that  silence  of  the  grave  appals    [hoar. 
The  conqueror's  heart    Ay!  thus^  with  triumph's 
Still  comes  the  boding  whisper,  which  recalls 
A  thouj^t  of  those  impervious  clouds  that  lower 
O'er  grandeur's  path,  a  sense  of  some  fiur  mightier 
Power! 

xovi. 
**  The  owl  upon  Afrasiab's  towers  hath  sung 
Her  watch-song,^  and  around  th'  imperial  throne 
The  spider  weaves  his  web !" — Still  darkly  hung 
That  verse  of  omen,  as  a  prophet's  tone^ 

elegant  distich  of  Persian  poetiy :  *  The  spider  has  wort  bli 
web  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  tht  owl  hath  smif  her  wafteh^ 
song  on  the  towen  of  Afraaiab.*'*-nOeeMiie  mnd  FiaU,  dn^ 
ToLziLp.S40. 


THE  LAST  CONSTANTINE. 
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(Xer  his  floflih'd  Bpirit  Yean  on  yean  baye  flown 
To  pvove  its  trath :  kings  pile  their  domes  in  air, 
That  the  ooQ'd  snake  majbaak  on  sculpturedstone. 
And  nations  dear  the  forest,  to  prepare  [there  1 
For  the  wild  fox  and  wolf  more  stately  dwellings 

XOTIL 

Bat  thou  I  that  on  thy  ramparts  proudly  dying, 
As  a  crown'd  leader  in  snoh  hoon  should  die. 
Upon  thy  pyre  of  shivered  speare  art  lying, 
AVUh  the  heavens  o'er  thee  for  a  canopy. 
And  bannen  for  thy  shroud  1   No  tear,  no  sigh, 
Shan  ming^  with  tiby  diige;  for  thou  art  now 
Beyond  Tidasitude  t    Lo  1  reared  on  high. 
The  Grasoent  blazes,  while  the  Gross  must  bow — 
But  where  no  change  can  reach,  there^  Gonstantine, 
art  thou! 

ZCVLLL 

**  After  li&'s  fitfbl  fever  thou  sleep'st  well !" 
We  m^  not  mourn  thee  1    Sceptred  chiefe,  from 

whom 
Tbe  earth  receiTed  her  destiny,  and  fell 
Before  them  trembling — ^to  a  sterner  doom 
Haye  oft  been  caU'd.     For  them  the  dungeon's 

gloom. 
With  its  cold  starless  midnight,  hath  been  made 
More  fearful  darkness,  where,  as  in  a  tomb. 
Without  a  tomb's  repose,  the  chain  hath  weigh'd 
Their  very  soul  to  dust,  with  each  high  power 

deca/d. 

ZCDL 

Or  in  the  eye  of  thousands  they  have  stood, 
To  meet  the  stroke  of  death;  but  not  like  thee ! 
F^nom  bonds  and  scaffolds  hath  appeal'dtAeir  blood, 
Bat  thou  didst  &11  unfettered,  arm'd,  and  free. 
And  kingly  to  the  last !    And  if  it  be, 
That  from  the  viewless  world,  whose  marvels  none 
Retom  to  tell,  a  spirit's  eye  can  see 
The  things  of  earth :  still  ma/st  thou  hail  the  sun, 
Which  o'er  thy  land  shall  dawn,  when  freedom's 
fig^t  is  won ! 

a 
And  the  hour  comes,  in  storm  !  A  light  is  glancing 
Far  through  the  forest  god's  Arcadian  shades ! 
— ^Tis  not  the  moonbeam,  tremulously  dancing. 
Where  lone  Alpheus  bathes  his  haimted  glades. 


>  One  of  Um  otremonieB  by  whkh  the  bAttla  of  Platca  was 
annaaUy  commemofated  waa,  to  crown  with  wino  a  cup 
eaUed  the  Bowl  af  Idbertp,  which  was  afterward!  poured 
forth  in  UbaUon. 


A  murmur,  gathering  power,  the  air  pervades^ 
Bound  dark  Githnron  and  by  Delphi's  steep ; 
— ^Tis  not  the  song  and  lyre  of  Qredan  maids, 
Nor  pastoral  reed  that  lulls  the  vales  to  sleep. 
Nor  yet  the  rustling  pinesi,  nor  yet  the  sounding 
deepl 

OL 

Arms  glitter  on  the  mountains,  which  of  old 
Awoke  to  freedom's  first  heroic  strain. 
And  by  the  streams,  once  crimson,  as  they  roll'd 
The  Persian  helm  and  standard  to  the  main ; 
And  the  blue  waves  of  Salamis  again 
Thrill  to  the  trumpet ;  and  the  tombs  reply. 
With  their  ten  thousand  echoes,  from  each  plain. 
Far  as  Plateea'si,  where  the  mighty  lie. 
Who  crown'd  so  proudly  there  the  bowl  of 
liberty  I* 

on. 
Bright  land,  with  glory  mantled  o'er  by  song  t 
Land  of  the  vision-peopled  hills,  and  streams, 
And  fountains,  whose  deserted  banks  along 
Still  the  soft  air  with  inspiration  teems ; 
Land  of  the  graves,  whose  dwellen  shall  be  themes 
To  verse  for  ever ;  and  of  ruin'd  shrines, 
That  scarce  look  desolate  beneath  such  beams, 
As  bathe  in  gold  thine  andent  rocks  and  pineal 
— ^When  shall  thy  sons  repose  in  peace  beneath 
their  vines] 

onL 
Thou  wert  not  made  for  bonds,  nor  shame,  nor 

fear! 
— Do  the  hoar  oaks  and  dark-green  laurels  wave 
O'er  Mantinea's  earth  t — doth  Pindus  rear 
His  snows,  the  sunbeam  and  the  storm  to  brave? 
And  is  there  yet  on  Marathon  a  grave  1 
And  doth  Eurotas  lead  his  silvery  line 
By  Sparta's  ruins  ]    And  shall  man,  a  slave, 
Bow'd  to  the  dust,  amid  such  scenes  repine  1 
— If  e'er  a  soil  was  mark'd  for  freedom's  step, 

'tis  thine  1 

crv. 
Wash  from  that  soil  the  stains  withbottle-showers. 
— ^Beneath  Sophia's  dome  the  Moslem  prays, 
The  Grescent  gleams  amidst  the  olive-bowers, 
In  the  Gomneni's  halls  the  Tartar  sways :' 


s  The  Comneni  wwe  amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
fiimUies  who  flUed  the  Bjsantine  throne  in  the  declining 
years  of  the  Eutem  Empire. 
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But  not  for  long ! — ^the  spirit  of  thoee  dajB» 
Whan  the  three  hundred  made  their  ftinenl  pile 
Of  Asia's  dead»  is  kindling,  like  the  rays 
Of  thj  rejoicing  sun,  when  first  his  smile 
Warms  the  Ftonassian  rock,  and  gilds  the  Delian 
isle. 

ov. 
If  then  'tis  given  thee  to  arise  in  mig^t, 
Trampling  the  soouige,  and  daahing  down  the 

Pure  be  thy  triumphs,  as  thy  name  is  bright  t 
The  cross  of  victoiy  should  not  know  a  stain  1 
So  may  that  fidth  once  more  supremely  reign. 
Through  which  we  lift  our  spirits  from  the  dust ! 
And  deem  not,  e'en  when  rirtue  dies  in  vain. 
She  dies  forsaken ;  but  repose  our  trust 
On  Him  whose  ways  are  dark,  unsearchable— but 
just. 

AirifOTATlOir  Oir  "THS  last  COVSTAllTUrB." 

[It  may  asam  nnnwiiy  to  mtntion  that  "Tha  Laat  Conatan- 
tina**  fliat  iq^paarad  in  a  Toluma  (Mnnaj,  18S3)  along  with 
"  Balihaasar^  Faaat,**  tha  "  8iaga  of  Vaianda,"  and  aoma 
Ijrifal  mJHTfllaiiifii 

**  Tha  pnaent  publioatlon  appean  to  as,  (Dr  Morebaad  in 
Contldbk'i  Moffoxine,  Sept  1S23,)  in  araiy  raqiaet  aopcrior 
to  any  thing  Mia  Hcmana  baa  yat  writtan :  mora  poirarftil 
in  particolar  paaaagaa — mora  intareating  in  tha  nanativa 
pari— aa  pathetic  and  ddicate  in  tha  reflactiTa— aa  elabo- 
rately fjaoltleaa  in  ita  veralfleation— aa  copious  in  imagery. 
Of  the  longer  poems,  *The  Laat  Conatantine'  laomrfitTOorite. 

Tlie  leading  featorea  of  Constantine'a  duoac- 

tar  aeem  to  be  taken  ttcm  the  nneqnal,  bat,  on  the  whole, 
admirable  pby  of  ConttanUne  Palaotoffw,  by  the  gifted  rival 
of  oar  antharaaa,  Joanna  Baillie ;  and  the  pictmre  of  that 
endoilng  and  Christian  ooorage  wlildi,  in  the  midst  of  a 
rained  dty  and  a  fUlen  atate,  anstalned  tha  laat  of  the 
Caeears,  when  all  earthly  hope  and  help  had  fiiilad  him,  ia 
eminently  tooching  and  poetical.  Tlte  following  atanaas 
appear  to  na  particalarly  baautiiU  :— 


I,  MMmdi  upon  tha  aerth, 
Soeads  la  tha  air,  of  bettls,' ale. 

The  following  atanaw,  too,  in  which  the  leading  Idea  of  Gon- 
stantlna'a  character  ia  aUn  mora  ftally  broagfat  oot,  are  lika- 
wiaa  azeaQent : — 


idKtohold 
OB  that  halii«nar'd  wbU,' 


'liwMaa 
Thilr  mldalghl 


These  are  q>lendid  passages,  Jnstjy  conceived,  admirably  az- 
prasaad,  ML  of  doqoence  and  melody ;  and  the  poem  oon- 
taina  many  othan  eqoally  baantifbL  Aa  we  have  afaeady 
hinted,  the  atory  m^  have  been  better  told— or  rather, 
there  ia  acaroely  any  atory  at  all ;  but  the  reader  ia  borne 
down  the  atrsam  of  penaive  reflection  ao  gently,  and  ao  eaaQy, 
that  he  aoaroaly  peroahrsa  the  want  of  it**] 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  ALPS; 

OBy    THS    lOEKCZHO    OV    THS    WIELD    OV 

GRUTLL 


[It  waa  in  the  year  1908  that  the  Swtaa  roae  againat  the 
^rranny  of  the  bailiflb  anwinted  over  them  by  AJbart  of 
Aaatiia.  The  field  oaOed  the  OratU,  at  the  foot  of  the  Seella- 
berg,  and  near  the  boandariea  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  waa 
fixed  iqion  by  three  qrfritedyoemen,  Walter  Farst,  (the  lktber> 
in-law  of  Willam  Ttfl,)  Wanier  Staoflkcher,  and  Bml  (or 
Arnold)  Maichthal,  aa  theb  place  of  meeting  to  daUbente  oa 
the  accompliahmant  of  Uieir  projeda. 
"  Hither  came  Furat  and  Maichthal,  along  aaeretpatha  over 
the  heists,  and  StaofliidMr  in  hia  boat  acroaa  the  Lake  of 
the  Four  Cantona.  On  the  ni|^t  preceding  the  11th  of 
Novemliar  1307,  they  met  here,  each  with  ten  aaaoclates, 
men  of  ^iproved  worth ;  and  while  at  tiiia  aolamn  hoar  thay 
ware  wtH>t  to  the  contemphtlon  that  oo  their  snoeaaa  depended 
the  fote  of  their  whole  poatetity,  Wanier,  Walter,  and 
Arnold  held  ap  thdr  hands  to  heaven,  and  to  the  name  of 
the  Ahni^ty,  who  baa  created  man  to  an  taalianahle  degree 
of  fiieedom,  awora  jototly  and  stranuooaly  to  defend  that  ftee- 
d<Hn.  Tlte  thirty  asaodataa  heard  the  oath  vrith  awe;  and 
with  afdifked  hands  attested  the  aame  Ood,  and  all  Ua  aatota, 
that  they  ware  firmly  bent  on  offering  up  thdb  Utos  for  the 
dafonce  of  their  injured  liberty.  They  then  calmly  agreed  on 
their  ftitnra  prooeedinga,  and  for  the  preeent  eadi  retnroed 
to  hia  hamlet"— PuufTA'a  Hidorp  qf  Aa  HdmUe  Cm^^ 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1906,  they  aaoeaeded  to  throw- 
ing off  the  Auatrian  yoke,  and  **  it  ia  wdl  attaeted,"  aaya  the 
aame  aothor,  **  that  not  one  drop  of  blood  waa  died  on  tiiia 
memorable  occaaion,  nmr  had  one  proprietor  to  lament  the 
km  of  a  cfaUm,  a  privilage,  or  an  inch  of  land.  The  Swies 
met  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  and  once  mora  oonfira«d  by 
oath  their  ancient,  and  (aa  they  fondly  named  it)  tbeir  per- 
petual league."] 

I. 
TwAS  night  upon  the  Alps.  The  Senn's  wild  hom^^ 
Like  a  wind's  yoioe,  had  poured  its  last  long  tone!, 
Whose  pealing  echoes,  through  the  larch-woods 

borne, 
To  the  low  cabins  of  the  glens  made  known 
That  welcome  steps  were  nigh.    The  flodn  had 

gone 
By  difif  and  pine  bridge  to  their  place  of  rest ; 
The  chamois  slumbet'd»  for  the  chase  was  dona ; 
His  cavern-bed  of  moss  the  hunter  press'd. 
And  the  rock-eagle  oouch'd  hig^  on  his  doudy 

nest. 


n. 
Did  the  land  sleep)  Thewoodman*sazehadoeaaed 
Its  ringing  notes  upon  the  beech  and  plane ; 
The  grapes  were  gathered  in ;  the  vintage  feast 
Was  closed  upon  the  hills,  the  reaper^s  strain 
Hush'd  by  the  streams;  the  year  was  in  its  wane, 

^  Senn,  the  name  giten  to  a  hardaman  amoBg  the  awtaa 
Alpai 
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Thdnig^t  in  its  mid  watch— it  was  a  time 
JPm  mazlfd  and  ballow'd  mito  ahmibei'a  reign ; 
Sot  thoog^tB  were  Btirring;  reaUees  and  aoblimey 
.And  o'er  his  white  Alps  moved  the  apirit  of  the 
dime. 

m. 
Per  then^  where  mowa^  in  crowning  gloiy  apread, 
S^ and  mmiaric'd  by  mortal  fbotatep  lay; 
And  tiuce^  where  tonentiB^  mid  the  ioe-cavea  fed, 
Iteit  in  their  j<»y  of  light  and  aound  away; 
Aadtiuce^  where  freedom,  aa  in  aoomful  play, 
Had  Inmg  man'a  dweDinga  midst  the  realms  of 

(yflTflfift  the  Teiy  birthplace  of  the  day — 
Ob!  nho  would  dream  that  tyranny  could  dare 
Tb  kgr  her  withering  hand  on  Qod's  bright  works 
a'entherel 


IV. 

Ttttinaitwas.  Amidst  the  fleet  streams  gushing 
Ibbiogdown  lainbowa  o'er  their  sparry  cell, 
Aadthe  1^  heic^itfl^  through  mist  and  tempest 

rnahing 
IJpidiere  the  son's  red  fireglance  earliest  fell, 
Aad  the  freah  pastnrea  where  the  herd's  sweet 

baa 
BodTd  ancih  lifo  aa  Eaatem  patriarchs  led ; 
As«  peaaant  men  their  free  thoughts  mi^^t 

DotteU 
Bne  in  the  hoar  <tf  shadows  and  of  dread, 
Aad  hflDow  sounds  that  wake  to  Ghiilf  a  dull 

itealfliy  tread. 

V. 

^  in  i  land  of  happy  ahepherd  homes^ 

^itigNeo  hills  in  quiet  joy  reclining, 

Wift  fliefar  bri^t  heartbflrea,  midst  the  twilight 

t^ooma^  [shining — 

'^  boweiy  kttioe   through  the   fir-woods 
^Uaflegeiids  and  wild  aongs,  entwining 
Arir mamoiry  with  all  memories  loredandblest — 
in fluh  aland  there  dwells  a  power,  combining 
AtttraDgth  of  maiqr  e  calm  but  fearless  breast; 
iad  woe  to  him  who  breaks  the  Sabbath  of  its 

net! 


VI. 

A  aoond  went  up— -the  wave's  dark  sleep  was 


Of  torch-fires  streaming  out  o'er  crag  and  wood. 
And  the  wild  &loon'8  wing  was  heard  to  soar 
In  startled  haste — and  by  that  moonlight  flood, 
A  band  of  patriot  men  on  Qrutli'a  verdure  stood. 


On  Uri's  lake  was  heard  a  midnight  oar — 
Of  men's  brief  course  a  troubled  moment's  token 
n'  etenial  watete  to  their  barriers  bore ; 
And  then  their  g^oom  a  flaahing  image  wore 


vn. 
They  stood  in  arms :  the  wolfspear  and  the  bow 
Had  waged  their  war  on  things  of  mountain 
race ;  [foe  t 

Mij^t  not  their  swift  stroke  reach  a  mailH^lad 
— Strong  hands  in  harvest,  daring  feet  in  chase. 
True  hearts  in  fight^  were  gathered  on  that  place 
Of  secret  council.    Not  for  £une  or  spoil 
So  met  those  men  in  Heaven's  migestic  &oe : 
To  guard  free  hearths  they  rose,  the  sons  of  toil. 
The  himter  of  the  rocks,  the  tiller  of  the  soiL 

vnL 
O'er  their  low  pastoral  valleys  might  the  tide 
Of  years  have  flowed,  and  still,  from  sire  to  son. 
Their  names  and  records  on  the  green  earth  died, 
As  cottage  lamps,  expiring  one  by  one 
In  the  dim  glades,  when  midnight  hath  begun 
To  hush  all  sound.    But  silent  on  its  height^ 
The  snow  mass,  full  of  deaUi,  while  agea  nm 
Their  course,  may  slumber,  bathed  in  rosy  lights 
TiU  some  rash  voice  or  step  disturb  its  brooding 
might. 

iz. 
So  were  e^  roused.  Th' invading  step  had  pass'd 
Their  cabin  thresholds,  and  the  lowly  door. 
Which  well  had  stood  against  the  Fohnwind's 

blast,^ 
Could  bar  Oppression  from  their  home  no  more. 
Why,  what  had  the  to  do  where  all  things  wore 
V^d  grandeur's  impress?  In  the  storm's  free  way. 
How  dared  t&e  lift  her  pageant  crest  befbre 
Th'  enduring  and  magnificent  array 
Of  sovereign  Alps,  that  winged  their  eagles  with 

the  day) 


This  might  not  long  be  borne:  the  tameless  hills 
Have  voices  from  the  cave  and  cataract  swelling, 
Fraught  with  His  name  whose  awfrd  presence  fills 
Their  deep  lone  places,  and  for  ever  telling 
That  He  hath  made  man  firee  !  and  they,  whose 

dwelling 
Was  in  those  ancient  frffitnesses,  gave  ear ; 
The  weight  of  sufferance  from  their  hearts  repel- 
ling, 

1  Fohnwind,  the  Mnth-eut  wind,  wlilch  ftvqwDtljr  lays 
waste  the  ooontiy  before  it 
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They  rose — ^the  forester — the  mountaineer — 
Oh  1  what  hath  earth  more  strong  than  the  good 
peasant  spear  t 

XL 

Sacred  be  Qrutli's  field!  Their  Yigil  keeping 
Through  manj  a  blue  and  stany  summer  night — 
There,  while  the  sons  of  happier  lands  were  deep- 
ing, 
Had  those  brave  Switsers  met ;  and  in  the  sight 
Of  the  just  God,  who  pours  forth  burning  mi^t 
To  gird   the   oppressed,  had  given   their  deep 

thoughts  vmj, 
And  braced  their  spirits  for  the  patriot  fig^t^ 
With  lovely  images  of  homes  that  lay        [spray. 
Bowei'd  midst  the  rustling  pinee^  or  by  the  torrent 

xn. 
Now  had  endurance  reach'd  its  bounds  1    They 

came 
Wink  courage  set  in  each  bright  earnest  eye, 
The  day,  the  signal,  and  the  hour  to  name, 
When  they  should  gather  on  their  hills  to  die, 
Or  shake  the  gladers  with  their  joyous  cry 
For  the  land's  fireedom.    'Twas  a  scene  combining 
All  glory  in  itself— the  solemn  sky, 
The  stars,  the  waves  their  soften'd  light  enshrining, 
And  man's  high  soul  supreme  o'er  mighty  Nature 

shining. 

xm. 
Calmly  they  stood,  and  with  collected  mien. 
Breathing  their  souls  in  voices  firm  but  low — 
As  if  the  spirit  of  the  hour  and  scene,  [fiow. 

With  the  woods'  whisper  and  the  waves'  sweet 
Had  temper'd  in  their  thoughtftil  hearts  the  glow 
Of  all  indignant  feeling.    To  the  breath 
Of  Dorian  flute,  and  lyre-note  soft  and  slow, 
Fen  thus  of  old,  the  Spartan  finom  its  sheath 
Drew  his  devoted  sword,  and  girt  himself  for  death. 

XIV. 

And  three,  that  seem'd  as  chieftains  of  the  band. 
Were  gathered  in  the  midst  on  that  lone  shore 
By  Uri's  hike.  A  &ther  of  the  land,^ 
One  on  his  brow  the  silent  record  wore 
Of  many  days^  whose  shadows  had  pass'd  o'er 
His  path  among  the  hills,  and  quench'd  the  dreams 
Of  youth  with  sorrow.    Yet  from  memory's  lore 
Still  his  life's  evening  drew  its  loveliest  gleams, 
For  he  had  walk'd  with  Qod,  beside  the  mountain 
streams. 

1  Walt«r  Funt,  th«  iktber-in-law  of  TelL 

s  Wernsr  Staoflacbir,  who  bad  been  urged  by  Us  wifi  to 


XV. 
And  his  gray  hain^  in  happier  times,  might  well 
To  their  last  pillow  silently  have  gone. 
As  melts  a  wreath  of  snow.    But  who  shall  tell 
How  life  may  task  the  spirit)    He  was  one 
Who  from  its  mom  a  freeman's  work  had  done. 
And  reap'd  his  harvest,  and  his  vintage  pressfd. 
Fearless  of  wrong ;  and  now,  at  set  of  sun. 
He  boVd  not  to  his  years,  for  on  the  breast 
Of  a  still  chainlees  land  he  deem'd  it  mxich  to 
rest 

XVL 

But  for  such  holy  rest  strong  hands  must  toil. 
Strong  hearts  endure  1    By  that  pale  eldex^s  side, 
Stood  one  that  seem'd  a  monarch  of  the  soil. 
Serene  and  stately  in  his  manhood's  pride — 
Werner,*  the  brave  and  true  1    If  men  have  died 
Their  hearths  and  shrines  inviolate  to  keep. 
He  was  a  mate  for  such.    The  voice  that  cried 
Within  his  breast,  "Arise  1"  came  still  and  deep 
From  his  iu  home,  that  smiled  e'en  then  in  moon- 
light sleep. 

xvn. 
It  was  a  home  to  die  for  1    As  it  rose 
Through  its  vine  foliage,  sending  forth  a  sound 
Of  mirthful  childhood,  o'er  the  green  repose 
And  laughing  sunshine  of  the  pastures  round ; 
And  he,  whose  life  to  that  sweet  spot  was  bound. 
Raised  unto  Heaven  a  glad  yet  thoughtful  eye. 
And  set  his  free  step  firmer  on  the  ground. 
When  o'er  his  soul  its  melodies  went  by, 
As^  through  some  Alpine  pass,  a  breeze  of  Italy. 

xvm. 
But  who  was  he  that  on  his  himting«pear 
Lean'd,  with  a  prouder  and  more  fiery  bearing  1 
His  was  a  brow  for  tyrant  hearts  to  fear. 
Within  the  shadow  of  its  dark  locks  wearing 
That  which  they  may  not  tame — a  soul  declaring 
War  against  earth's  oppressors.  Midst  that  throng 
Of  other  mould  he  seem'd,  and  loftier  darings 
One  whose  blood  swept  high  impulses  along. 
One  that  should  pass,  and  leave  a  name  for  war- 
like song — 


A  memory  on  the  mountains  1— one  to  stand. 
When  the  hiUs  echo'd  with  the  deepening  swell 
Of  hostile  trumpets,  foremost  for  the  land. 
And  in  some  rock  defile,  or  savage  dell, 

rooie  and  unite  Us  ooantxymen  for  the  deUvwanfle  of  S«tt> 
nrland. 
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Arij  her  peaaant  children  to  repel 

Tk^  bkytder,  sending  arrows  for  his  chains  I 

Ay,  one  to  fold  aroond  him,  aa  he  fell. 

Her  hanner  with  a  smile — for  through  his  veins 

The  jqy  of  danger  flow'd,  as  torrents  to  the  plains. 


niers  was  at  times  a  wildnees  in  the  light 
Of  his  quick-flashing  ^e;  a  something  hem 
Of  the  free  Alps,  and  beautiAillj  bright, 
And  prond,  and  tameleas,  laughing  fear  to  scorn ! 
It  weU  might  be  I — ^Young  Emi's  step  had  worn  ^ 
The  mantling  snows  on  their  most  regal  steeps, 
And  track'd  the  lynx  above  the  clouds  of  mom, 
And  followed  where  the  flying  chamois  leaps 
Across  the  dark  blue  rifts^  th'  un&thom'd  glacier 
deeps. 


He  was  a  creature  of  the  Alpine  sky, 
A  being  whose  bright  spirit  had  been  fed 
IGdst  the  crown*d  heights  of  joy  and  liberty. 
And  thoughts  of  power.    He  knew  each  path 

which  led 
To  the  rock's  treasure  caves,  whose  crystal  shed 
Soft  light  o*er  secret  fountains.    At  the  tone 
Of  his  loud  horn  the  Lammer-Qeyer'  had  spread 
A  startled  wing — ^for  oft  that  peal  had  blown 
Where  the  free  cataract's  voice  was  wont  to  sound 

alone. 

ZXIL 

His  step  had  track'd  the  waste,  his  soul  had  stirr'd 

The  ancient  solitudes — ^his  voice  had  told 

Of  wrongs  to  call  down  heaven.*    That  tale  was 

heard 
In  Hash's  dales,  and  where  the  shepherds'  fold 
Their  flocks  in  dark  ravine  and  craggy  hold 
On  the  bleak  Oberland ;  and  where  the  light 
Of  day's  last  footsteps  bathes  in  burning  gold 
Great  Bighi's  cli£Gs;  and  where  Mount  Pilate's 

height 
Casts  o'er  his  glassy  lake  the  darkness  of  his  might 

xxm. 
Nor  was  it  heard  in  vain.    There  all  things  press 
Hi^thou^^tsonman.  The  fearless  hunter  pass'd. 
And,  from  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness, 
There  leapt  a  spirit  and  a  power  to  cast 
The  weight  of  bondage  down — and  bright  and&st, 

1  End,  Arnold  MelcfathaL 

•  Tbe  Lanmiflr-Gcyer,  Um  Urgvt  Und  of  Alpine  tagle. 

•  TbeajMofhlsagedlatiMrhftdbeenpatoatbytlMonkn 
of  Um  Amtriao  governor. 


As  the  dear  waters^  joyously  and  frve, 
Burst  from  the  desert  rock,  it  rush'd  at  last, 
Through  the  &r  valleys;  till  the  patriot  three 
Thus  with  their  brethren  stood,  beside  the  Forest- 
Sea.« 


Th^  link'd  their  hands^  they  pledged  their  stain- 
less fiutfa 
In  the  dread  presence  of  attesting  Heaven, 
They  bound  their  hearts  to  suffering  and  to  death. 
With  the  severe  and  solemn  transport  given 
To  bless  such  vows.   How  nobly  man  had  striven, 
Howman  nUght  strive,  and  vainly  strive,  th^knew. 
And  call'd  upon  their  Qod,  whose  arm  had  riven 
The  crest  of  many  a  tyrant,  since  He  blew 
The  foaming  sea-wa?e  on,  and  E^Q^f  s  might  o'er- 
threw. 


They  knelt,and  rose  in  strength.   The  valleys  lay 
Still  in  their  dimness,  but  the  peaks  which  darted 
Into  the  bright  mid  air,  had  caught  from  day 
A  flush  of  fire,  when  those  true  Switzers  parted. 
Each  to  his  glen  or  forest,  stead&st-hearted. 
And  full  of  hope.    Not  many  suns  had  worn 
Their  setting  glory,  ere  from  slumber  started 
Ten  thousand  voices,  of  the  mountains  bom — 
So£Etrwasheardtheblastof  fr«edom'sechoinghom  1 

XXVL 

The  ice-vaults  trembled,  when  that  peal  came 

rending 
The  frozen  stillness  which  around  them  hung ; 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  avalanche  descending 
Gave  answer,  till  the  sky's  blue  hollow  rung ; 
And  the  flame-signals  through  the  midnight  sprung 
From  the  Surennen  rocks,  like  banners  streaming 
To  the  fiir  Seelisbeig ;  whence  light  was  flung 
On  Gmtli's  field,  till  all  the  red  lake  gleaming 
Shone  out,  a  meteor-heaven  in  its  wild  splendour 

seeming. 

zzvn. 
And  the  winds  toss'd  each  summit's  blaiing  crest^ 
As  a  host's  plumage;  and  the  giant  pines,   . 
Fell'd  where  they  waved  o'er  crag  and  eagle's  nest, 
Heap'd  up  the  flames.   The  douda  grew  fieiy  signs, 
As  o'er  a  dty's  burning  towers  and  shrines, 
Reddening  the  distance.  Wine-cups,  crown'd  and 

bright. 
In  Werner's  dwelling  flow'd ;  through  leafless  vines 

«  Foreet-Sea    the  kke  of  the  Four  Gantooe  is  frequently 
•ocaDed. 
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fVom  Waltex^s  hearth  stream'd  forth  the  festive 

light,  [that  night 

And  End's  blind  old  sire  gave  thanks  to  heayen 

xxYin. 
Then  on  the  silence  of  the  snows  there  laj 
A  Sabbath's  quiet  sunshine — and  its  bell 
flll'd  the  hnsh'd  air  awhile,  with  lonely  sway; 


For  the  stream's  Toioe  was  6hain*dl^  winter^s  spell, 
The  deep  wood-sounds  had  ceased.   Batrookand 

deU 
Bang  forth,  ere  long,  when  stnuns  of  jubilee 
Peal'd  from  the  mountain  ohurchea,  with  a  swell 
Of  praise  to  Him  who  stiUs  the  raging  sea — 
For  now  the  strife  was  dosed,  the  glorious  Alps 

werefireel 
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THE  em's  DEPARTURE  INTO  EXHiK 

With  sixty  knights  in  his  gallant  train. 
Went  forth  the  Campeador  of  Spain ; 
For  wild  sieiras  and  plains  a&r. 
He  left  the  lands  of  his  own  BiTar.' 

To  march  o*er  field,  and  to  watch  in  tent. 
From  his  home  in  good  Castile  he  went; 
To  the  wasting  siege  and  the  battle's  Tan, 
— ^For  the  noble  Cid  was  a  banish'd  man  I 

Through  his  olive-woods  the  mom-breeze  play'd. 
And  his  native  streams  wild  musio  made, 
And  dear  in  the  sunshine  his  vineyards  lay. 
When  for  march  and  combat  he  took  his  way. 

With  a  thoughtftil  spirit  his  way  he  took, 
And  he  tum'd  his  steed  for  a  parting  look. 
For  a  parting  look  at  his  own  Me  towers, 
— Oh  1  the  exile's  heart  hath  weary  hours  1 

The  pennons  were  spread,  and  the  band  array'd. 
But  the  Old  at  the  threshold  a  moment  sta/d — 
It  %oat  but  a  moment ;  the  halls  were  lone. 
And  the  gates  of  his  dwelling  all  open  thrown. 

There  was  not  a  steed  in  the  empty  stall. 
Nor  a  spear  nor  a  doak  on  the  naked  wall. 
Nor  a  hawk  on  the  perch,  nor  a  seat  at  the  door, 
Nor  the  sound  of  a  step  on  the  hollow  floor.* 

>  TbtN  baDidf  an  not  tmuktioiia  from  the  SpuiJih,  bat 
an  foundMl  npon  aooM  of  tba  **  wild  and  wondarftal"  tradl- 
tioBB  pffaroiid  in  the  lomanow  of  that  langoago,  and  the 
andant  poam  of  the  Cid. 

>  BiTar,  the  Mippoaed  blithplaoa  of  the  Cid,  waa  a  caaUe, 
ahoat  two  Imgam  from  Borgoa. 

*  *'  Tornaha  la  caheia,  e  eelabaloa  oatando : 
Tio  poartaa  abiertaa,  a  oios  tin  eafiadoa. 


Then  a  dim  tear  swell'd  to  the  warrior's  eye, 
As  the  voice  of  his  native  groves  went  by ; 
And  he  said — "  My  foemen  their  wish  have  won : 
Now  the  will  of  God  be  in  all  things  done  1" 

But  the  trumpet  blew,  with  its  note  of  oheer. 
And  the  winds  of  the  morning  swept  off  the  tear. 
And  the  fields  of  his  gloiy  lay  distant  fiur, 
— ^He  is  gone  from  the  towers  of  his  own  Bivar  I 


THE  CID'S  DEATHBED. 

It  was  an  hour  of  grief  and  fear 

Within  Valencia's  walls. 
When  the  blue  spring-heaven  lay  stiU  and  dear 

Above  her  mari>le  halls. 

There  were  pale  cheeks  and  troubled  ^yes. 

And  steps  of  hunying  f eet^ 
Where  the  Zambra's  *  notes  were  wont  to  rise, 

Along  the  sunny  street 

It  was  an  hour  of  fear  and  grief 

On  bright  Valencia's  shore, 
For  Death  was  busy  with  her  diie( 

The  noble  Campeador. 

The  Moor-king's  barics  were  on  the  deep, 

With  sounds  and  signs  of  war; 
But  the  Cid  was  passing  to  his  sleep. 

In  the  silent  Alcazar. 


Aloandana  vadaa,  dn  pieOai  a  rfn  mantoa : 
E  ain  flJoonea,  e  rin  adtorei  mndadoa. 
8oapir6  mio  Cid.**  FoemqfetgOU, 

*  The  Zambim,  a  Moorish  danoas    When  Talanda 
taken  bj  the  Cid,  many  of  the  Mooriah  flynOlM 
ramahi  that*,  and  mide  under  hia  goremmant 
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Ko  moan  was  hmid  throned  the  towen  of  state, 

Kow  wave,  ye  banneis  of  many  a  fight  I 

Ko  weeper^s  aspect  seen. 

As  the  fresh  wind  o'er  you  sweeps ; 

Bnk  hj  the  ooocii  Xunena  sate, 

The  wind  and  the  banners  &11  hush'd  ss  ni^t : 

l^lUi  pale  yet  steadfitft  mien.  1 

The  Gampeador— he  sleeps  I 

StUhieM  was  nnnd  the  leader's  bed, 

Sound  the  batUe-hom  on  the  breeze  of  mom. 

Wanion  stood  mooniAil  nigh. 

And  swell  out  the  trumpet's  blast, 

And  bannecs,  o'er  his  glorioos  head. 

Tin  the  notes  prevail  o'er  the  voice  of  wail. 

Were  drooping  hesTily. 

For  the  noble  Cid  hath  pass'd  I 

And  feeble  grew  the  conqnering  hand. 

And  oold  the  yaliant  breast ; 

He  had  foa^t  the  batUes  of  the  land. 

And  his  hoar  was  come  to  rest 

THB  CUD'S  FUNERAL  PROCESSION. 

Vfhat  said  the  Ruler  of  the  fieldl 

The  Moor  had  beleaguer*d  Valencia's  towers, 

— ^His  Toice  is  fiunt  and  low; 

And  lances  g^eam'd  up  through  her  dtron  bowere^ 

The  breeae  that  creeps  o'er  his  lance  and  shield 

And  the  tents  of  the  desert  had  girt  her  plain. 

Hath  loader  accents  now. 

And  camels  were  trampling  the  vines  of  Spain ; 

For  the  Cid  was  gone  to  rest 

"Baise  ye  no  ay,  and  let  no  moan 

Be  made  when  I  depart ; 

There  were  men  from  wilds  where  the  death-wind 

The  Moor  mast  hear  no  dixge's  tone ; 

sweeps, 

Be  ye  of  mighty  heart  1 

There  were  spears  from  hills  where  the  lion  sleeps, 

There  were  bows  from  sands  where  the  ostrich 

''  Let  the  cymbal-dash  and  the  trompet-stram 

runs. 

From  your  walls  ring  far  and  shrill; 

For  the  shrill  horn  of  Afric  had  call'd  her  sons 

And  fiesr  ye  not,  for  the  eaints  of  Spain 

To  the  batUes  of  the  West 

ShaD  grant  you  Tictoiy  stilL 

The  midnight  bell,  o'er  the  dim  seas  heard. 

"  And  gird  my  form  with  mail-airay. 

Like  the  roar  of  waters,  the  air  had  stirred; 

And  set  me  on  my  steed ; 

The  stars  were  shining  o'er  tower  and  wave. 

So  go  ye  forth  on  your  funeral-way, 

And  the  camp  lay  hush'd  as  a  wizard's  cave ; 

And  God  shall  give  you  speed. 

But  the  Christians  woke  that  night 

"Qo  with  the  dead  in  the  front  of  war. 

They  reared  the  Cid  on  his  barded  steed. 

AH  ann'd  with  sword  and  helm,' 

Like  a  warrior  mail'd  for  the  hour  of  need, 

And  march  by  the  camp  of  King  Bucar, 

And  they  fix'd  the  sword  in  the  cold  right  hand 

For  the  good  Castilian  realm. 

Which  had  fought  so  well  for  his  father  s  land. 

And  the  shield  from  his  neck  hung  bright 

"  And  let  me  slumber  in  the  soil 

Which  gaye  my  fftthers  birth ; 

There  was  arming  heard  in  Valencia's  halls, 

I  haye  closed  my  day  of  battle-toil. 

There  was  vigil  kept  on  the  rampart  walls ; 

And  my  course  is  done  on  earth.'* 

Stars  had  not  &ded  nor  clouds  tum'd  red. 

When  the  knights  had  girded  the  noble  dead. 

— Now  wave,  ye  glorious  banners  I  wave  1 

And  the  burial  train  moved  out 

Through  the  lattice  a  wind  sweeps  by. 

And  the  arms,  o'er  the  deathbed  of  the  brave. 

With  a  measured  pace,  ss  the  pace  of  one. 

Send  forth  a  hollow  sigh. 

Was  the  still  death-march  of  the  host  begun ; 

1  The  eafan  fortitod*  of  Ximen*'fa  frwpieiitly  aUodcd  to  In 

Tremolaodo  etton  a)  riento 

Uw  rooMDcea. 

Y  monn  aonqiM  no  hablan,**  &e. 

Herder's  tnuulAtion  of  these  romanoeB  (Der  Cid,  nadi 

*  «*  BaadffM  utigaM,  triftM 

Spaniscben  Ronuu»«n  bMODceii)  are  remarkable  for  tiMb 

Dt  vietoriM  on  Uempo  Mmdaf, 

•pMt  and  icnipiiloiu  fidelity. 
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With  a  silent  step  went  the  coiXBfls'd  bandi^ 
Like  a  lion's  tread  on  the  buming  sands ; 
And  they  gave  no  battle«hoat. 

When  the  first  went  forth,  it  was  midnight  deep. 
In  heaven  was  the  moon,  in  the  camp  was  sleep ; 
When  the  last  through  the  city's  gates  had  gone, 
0*er  tent  and  rampart  the  bright  day  shone^ 
With  a  sun-burst  from  the  seiL 

There  were  knightsfiyehundredwentann'd  before, 
And  Bermudez  the  Cid*s  green  standard  bore  ;^ 
To  its  last  fiur  field,  with  the  break  of  mom. 
Was  the  glorious  banner  in  silence  borne. 
On  the  glad  wind  streaming  free. 

And  the  Gampeador  came  stately  then. 
Like  a  leader  circled  with  steel-clad  men ! 
The  helmet  was  down  o'er  the  &oe  of  the  dead. 
Bat  his  steed  went  proud,  by  a  warrior  led, 
For  he  knew  that  the  Cid  was  there. 

He  was  there,  the  Cid,  withhis  own  good  sword. 
And  Ximena  following  her  noble  lord ; 
Her  eye  was  solemn,  her  step  was  slow. 
But  there  rose  not  a  sound  of  war  or  woe, 
Kot  a  whisper  on  the  air. 

The  halls  in  Valencia  were  still  and  lone. 
The  churches  were  empty,  the  masses  done ; 
There  was  not  a  voice  through  the  wide  streets  fiir. 
Nor  a  footfieJl  heard  in  the  Alcasar, 
— So  the  burial-train  moved  out. 

With  a  measured  pace,  as  the  pace  of  one, 
Was  the  still  death-march  of  the  host  begun ; 
With  a  silent  step  went  the  cuirass'd  bands. 
Like  a  lion's  tread  on  the  burning  sands ; 
And  they  gave  no  battle«hout. 

But  the  deep  hills  peal'd  with  a  cry  ere  long;, 
When  the  Christians  burst  on  the  Paynim  throng ! 
— ^With  a  sudden  flash  of  the  lance  and  spear. 
And  a  charge  of  the  war«teed  in  full  career. 
It  was  Alvar  Fa2es  came  1 ' 


1  "And  while  tb^  stood  tlMre,tlMjMwt]MOid  Roy  I>lei 
coming  op  with  three  hondred  knii^ti ;  for  be  had  not  been 
In  the  battle,  and  tbej  knew  hie  ffrtm  jKntton.**— Southby'i 
CkrcnicUtQftheOUL 

*  AlTarFafieiMinva,oneoftheCid*»iiioatdiatIn8oiihed 
waiTion. 

s  A  Mooriih  Amaion,  who,  with  a  band  of  female  war- 
rion,  accompanied  King  Bocar  flrom  Africa.    Her  anowa 


He  that  was  wn^t  with  no  frmexal  shroud. 
Had  pass'd  before  like  a  threatenmg  cloud  ! 
And  the  storm  ruah'd  down  on  the  tented  plain. 
And  the  Archer-Queen,'  with  her  bands^  lay 
slain; 
For  the  Cid  upheld  hia  fiune. 

Then  a  terror  fell  on  the  King  Bucar, 
And  the  Libyan  kings  who  had  join'd  his  war ; 
And  their  hearts  grew  heavy,  adfd  died  away. 
And  their  hands  could  not  wield  an  assagay. 
For  the  dreadfrd  things  they  saw  ! 


For  it  seem'd  where  Minaya  his  onset  made. 
There  were  seventy  thousand  knights  airay'd, 
AH  white  as  the  snow  on  Nevada's  steep. 
And  they  came  like  the  foam  of  a  roaring  deep 
— ^Twas  a  sight  of  fear  and  awe  I 

And  the  crested  form  of  a  warrior  tall. 
With  a  sword  of  fire,  went  before  them  all ; 
With  a  sword  of  fire  and  a  banner  pale. 
And  a  blood-red  cross  on  his  shadowy  mail ; 
He  rode  in  the  battle's  van  I 

There  was  fear  in  the  path  of  his  dim  white 

horse, 
There  was  death  in  the  giant-warrior^s  coarse  I 
Where  his  banner  stream'd  with  its  ghostly  lig^t^ 
Where  his  sword  blazed  out,  there  was  hurrying 

flight— 
For  it  seem'd  not  the  sword  of  man  ! 

The  field  and  the  river  grew  darkly  red. 
As  the  kings  and  leaders  of  Afric  fled ; 
There  was  work  for  the  men  of  the  Cid  that  day  I 
— They  were  weaiy  at  eve,  when  they  ceased  to 
slay. 
As  reapers  whose  task  is  done  1 

The  kings  and  the  leaders  of  Afric  fled  I 
The  sails  of  their  galleys  in  haste  were  spread ; 
But  the  sea  had  its  share  of  the  Paynim  dain. 
And  the  bow  of  the  desert  was  broke  in  Spain. 
— So  the  Cid  to  his  grave  pass'd  on  I 


were  lo  anertinf ,  that  die  obtained  the  name 

oftbaStarol 

Arcfaen. 

«« Una  Mora  may  fiJlarJe, 
Qna  Baawtia  wi  «miar, 
OoB8MtMd«lAQava, 
D*  1m  MOM  d«  TurqaJa 
bInllB  eta  Bombrada, 
For  la  dwliwa  40*  a«la 
EBcttartrdalaZam.** 
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THE  CID*S  RISING. 

TwAB  the  deep  mid-watch  of  the  silent  night. 

And  Leon  in  dumber  laj, 
Wlien  a  Bound  went  forth  in  rushing  might, 
Like  an  anny  on  its  waj  I  ^ 
In  the  BtOlnesB  of  the  hour 
When  the  dreams  of  sleep  have  power. 
And  men  forget  the  day. 

,    Through  the  dark  and  lonely  streets  it  went. 
Till  the  slumberers  woke  in  dread ; — 
The  sound  of  a  passing  armament, 
With  the  eharger^s  stony  tread. 
There  was  heard  no  trumpet's  peal, 
But  the  heavy  tnmp  of  steel. 
As  a  host's  to  combat  led. 

Through  the  dark  and  lonely  streets  it  pass'd. 
And  the  hollow  pavement  rang, 
1  8n  SoOTiUY's  Chramkie  <^th€  Cid,  p.  362. 


And  the  towers,  as  with  a  sweeping  blast, 

Rock'd  to  the  stormy  dang  I 
But  the  march  of  the  viewless  train 
Went  on  to  a  royal  &ne. 

Where  a  priest  his  night-hymn  sang. 

There  v^as  knocking  that  shook  the  marble  floor, 

And  a  voice  at  the  gate,  which  said — 
"  That  the  Cid  Buy  Diez,  the  Campeador, 
Was  there  in  his  arms  array'd ; 
And  that  with  him,  from,  the  tomb. 
Had  the  Coimt  Gonzalez  come 
With  a  host,  uprisen  to  aid  ! 

"  And  they  came  for  the  buried  king  that  lay 

At  rest  in  that  andent  &ne ; 
For  he  must  be  arm'd  on  the  battle-day. 
With  them  to  deliver  Spain ! " 
— ^Then  the  march  went  soimding  on. 
And  the  Moors  by  noontide  sun 
Were  dust  on  Toloaa's  plain. 
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THE  STORM  OF  DELPHI^ 

Fab  through  the  Delphian  shades 
An  Eastern  trumpet  rung  I 
And  the  startled  eagle  rush'd  on  high. 
With  a  sounding  flight  through  the  fiery  sky; 
And  banners,  o'er  the  shadowy  glades. 
To  the  sweeping  winds  were  flung. 

Banners,  with  deep-red  gold 
All  waving  as  a  flame. 
And  a  fitful  glance  from  the  bright  spear-head 
On  the  dim  wood-paths  of  the  mountain  shed, 
And  a  peal  of  Asia's  war-notes  told 
That  in  arms  the  Persian  came. 

He  came  with  starry  gems 
On  his  quiver  and  his  crest ; 
With  starry  gems,  at  whose  heart  the  day 
Of  the  cloudless  Orient  burning  lay. 
And  they  cast  a  gleam  on  the  laurel-stems. 
As  onward  his  thousands  preas'd. 


>  Bee  the  aocoimt  cited  from  Herodotus,  in  Mltford'i  Greece, 


But  a  gloom  fdl  o'er  their  way. 
And  a  heavy  moan  went  by  ! 
A  moan,  yet  not  like  the  wind's  low  swell. 
When  its  voice  grows  wild  amidst  cave  and  dell. 
But  a  mortal  murmur  of  dismay. 
Or  a  warrior^s  dying  sigh  I 

A  gloom  fen  o'er  their  way  I 
Twas  not  the  shadow  cast 
By  the  dark  pine-boughs,  as  they  cross'd  the  blue 
Of  the  Grecian  heavens  with  their  solcnm  hue ; 
The  air  was  fill'd  with  a  mightier  sway — 
But  on  the  spearmen  pass'd  1 

And  hollow  to  their  tread 

Came  the  echoes  of  the  ground; 
And  banners  droop'd,  as  with  dews  o'erbome^ 
And  the  wailing  blast  of  the  battle-horn 
Had  an  altered  cadence,  dull  and  dead. 
Of  strange  foreboding  sound. 

But  they  blew  a  louder  strain. 
When  the  steep  defiles  were  pass'd ! 
And  afar  the  crown'd  Parnassus  rose. 
To  shine  throiigh  heaven  with  his  radiant  snows. 
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m  ligbt  the  Delphian  fine 

And  the  fbreat  lent  it*  UllD*y  nu. 

mfltoodntUrt] 

While  the  glarioDa  tempert  onwaid  bore. 
And  Ut  the  alnuna,  ■■  they  fbam'd  mud  dadi'J, 

ht  it  atood. 

-With  the  EerM  rain  sweeping  by. 

aureld  glcanuog  lone ; 

d  j^t,  with  a  loTcl}''  smile, 

Then  rush-d  the  Delphian  men 

1  pillan  took'd  awhile, 

On  the  pale  and  Natter'd  hort. 

Btormy  shade  on  cliff  and  wood 

Like  the  joyoui  bunt  of  a  fluhing  wave. 

roimd  iU  mounlftui-throne. 

Th^  niah'd  from  the  dim  Cotydan  ovo; 
And  tbe  aingmg  blast  o'er  wood  and  ^en 

siana  gave  a  about  J 

BoU'd  on,  with  (he  tpevs  they  (Mi'd. 

afblo  nallB  replied 

Bteel  and  a  aullon  roar 

There  were  crie«  of  wM  diin»«r. 

eeU  on  the  oeean-ehorc, 

There  were  ibonti  of  warriorj^ 

trumpeta  note  pcol'd  out, 

There  were  aavage  sounds  of  the  tempera  mirth. 

lieortB  for  Uaror  died  ! 

That  shook  the  realm  of  their  eagle^ith ; 
But  the  mount  of  aong,  when  they  died  any. 

ur  of  the  god 

Still  rose,  with  its  temple,  free  I 

wlon  hand  was  kid; 

m  and  apcar,  with  a  clanging  din. 

And  tbe  Psean  iwell'd  ere  long. 

jught  from  the  Bhriuo  within, 

loPseanl  fironthefluie; 

noat  ahrino  of  the  dread  abode, 

lo  Paan  !  for  tbe  wa»imiy 

a  its  front  array'd. 

On  tho  crown-d  PomasEua  riven  that  day  1 
—Thou  eholt  rise  <u  fi«e,  thou  mount  of  MOg  1 

a  ailence  feU 

With  thy  bounding  streama  agaiiL 

ha  dim  and  loaded  air  1 

•d"a  wing  and  the  rayrtio  apraj. 



ounlB  in  their  silTeiy  way : 

lit  of  sicep  ranie  down  the  spell. 

THE  BOWL  OF  LIBERTY.> 

Tcw  breathless  there. 

«  waa  broken  soon  1 

Tbe  Bun  that  looka  on  Oreoce  with  dondlaM  tiy% 

byeOBgoriyre; 

In  the  free  air,  and  on  tbe  war-field  won— 

aa  maida  had  left  their  bowera. 

Our  fathers  crown'd  the  Bowl  of  Liber^. 

IS  wore  lone  in  the  city'a  towora, 

■Bt  a  sound  through  the  misty  noon — - 

Amidst  tho  tombe  tbey  stood. 

e-noon  of  fire  I 

Tho  tomba  of  heroes !  with  the  aolenm  Aim, 
And  tho  wide  plain  around,  where  patrioUdood 

earth  and  heaven  I 

Had  atecp-d  the  aoil  in  hues  of  aacrifioK 

omcragandeloud! 

They  call'd  the  glorious  dead. 

d  etonny  roicea  paaa'd ; 

In  the  strong  &ith  which  brings  the  timtkm  tu^ 

lie  gloom  of  tho  sky  waa  riven. 

And  pour'd  rich  odours  o'er  their  batU^bed, 

And  bade  tbem  to  their  rite  of  Liberty. 

tningB  in  their  piny 

th,  like  JBcelina  thrown  : 

wing'd  from  the  alver  bow. 

Haw  softer  ligbt  tb'  immortal  clim«  pemdai^ 

Epcarimdthoturban'dbrow;  [apny. 

And  muflie  floats  o-ermeoda  of  wphodd.                ! 

ht  gems  fiovr  frvm  tbe  create  like 

QQnera  were  alruok  down  I 

Then  fast  tbe  brightred  wine 
Flow'd  to  tAflV  names  who  lau^t  the  worid  10  ffi« 

ay  oak-bougha  ctaah'd 

>  Thi>  ud  tba  Mbiriiv  pite*  iwand  uriilMflr  h  •• .; 

bo!ta  frrjm  on  high. 

KcwUwMtXteaHnt                                                        ■ 

/^ 

.^\                 .         i 
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And  made  the  land's  green  tuif  a  liying  shriney 
Meet  for  the  wreath  and  Bowl  of  liberty.^ 

So  the  xejoidng  earth 
Took  from  her  yines  again  the  blood  she  gave. 
And  richer  flowers  to  deck  the  tomb  drew  birth 
Ymm  the  free  boH,  thus  halloVd  to  the  brave. 

We  hare  the  batUe-fielda, 
The  tombsy  the  names,  the  blue  nugestio  skj, 
We  hare  the  fomits  the  purple  vintage  yields ; 
—When  shall  we  crown  the  Bowl  of  Liberty  1 


THE  VOICE  OF  SdO. 

Atoiob  from  Sdo's  isle — 
A  voice  of  song;  a  voice  of  old 
Swept  fiir  as  cloud  or  billow  roll'd, 

And  earth  was  hush'd  the  while — 

The  souls  of  nations  woke  I 
Where  lies  the  land  whose  hiUs  among 
That  voice  of  victory  hath  not  rung; 

As  if  a  trumpet  spoke  1 

To  sky,  and  sea,  and  shore. 
Of  those  whose  blood  on  Ilion's  plain 
Swept  from  the  rivers  to  the  main, 

A  glorious  tale  it  bore. 

Still  by  our  sun-bright  deep, 
With  all  the  fiEune  that  fiery  lay 
Threw  round  them,  in  its  rushing  way. 

The  sons  of  battle  sleep. 

And  kings  their  turf  have  crowned  I 
And  pilgrims  o'er  the  foaming  wave 
Brought  garlands  there :  so  rest  the  brave, 

Who  thus  their  bard  have  found  1 

A  voice  from  Sdo's  isle, 
A  voice  as  deep  hath  risen  again ; 
As  far  shall  peal  its  thrilling  strain. 

Where'er  our  sun  may  smile  ! 

Let  not  its  tones  expire  ! 
Such  power  to  waken  earth  and  heaven. 
And  might  and  vengeance,  ne'er  was  given 

To  mortal  song  or  lyre  ! 

1  For  an  scooant  of  this  covmony,  uidently  performed 
hi  eommemocatioii  of  the  battle  of  Platca,  tee  Porm'e 
^ntUguitkt  qfOreeee,  rol  L  p.  380. 


Know  ye  not  whence  it  comes  1 
— ^IVom  ruin*d  hearths,  from  burning  fimes^ 
From  kindred  blood  on  yon  red  plains, 

From  desolated  homes  I 

Tis  with  us  through  the  night  I 
'Tis  on  our  hills,  'tis  in  our  sky — 
Hear  it,  ye  heavens  I  when  swords  flash  high 

O'er  the  mid-waves  of  fight  1 


THE  SPARTANS'  MARCH." 

[**  The  Spartana  need  not  the  tnimpet  in  their  march  into 
battle,  lays  Thucydidei,  beeaoie  th^  wlibed  not  to  esdte  the 
mge  of  their  wairiora.  Their  chaiging-etep  waa  made  to  the 
<  Dorian  mood  of  flntee  and  ioflreoorden.'  The  Yaloor  of  a 
Spartan  waa  too  highly  tempered.to  reqobe  a  itanning  or  a 
rooeing  fanpolaeu  His  spirit  waa  Uke  a  iteed  too  proud  for  the 
spur.**— Campbbll,  On  the  Ekffiac  Poetrff  ^the  Qftdu,'] 

'TWAS  mom  upon  the  Grecian  hills;, 
Where  peasants  dress'd  the  vines ; 

Sunlight  was  on  Cithseron's  rills, 
Arcadia's  rocks  and  pines. 

And  brightly,  through  his  reeds  and  flowers^ 

Eurotas  wandered  by, 
When  a  sound  arose  from  Sparta's  towers 

Of  solemn  harmony. 

Was  it  the  hunters*  choral  strain 
To  the  woodland-goddess  poured  t 

Did  virgin  hands  in  Pallas'  fEine 
Strike  the  full-sounding  chord] 

But  helms  were  glancing  on  the  stream. 

Spears  ranged  in  close  array. 
And  shields  flung  back  a  glorious  beam 

To  the  mom  of  a  fearful  day  1 

And  the  mountain-echoes  of  the  land 
Swell'd  through  the  deep  blue  sky ; 

While  to  soft  strains  moved  forth  a  band 
Of  men  that  moved  to  die. 

They  march'd  not  with  the  trumpet's  blast, 

Nor  bade  the  horn  peal  out ; 
And  the  laurel  groves,  as  on  they  pass'd, 

Rang  with  no  battle-shout  I 

They  ask'd  no  clarion's  voice  to  fire 
Their  souls  with  an  impulse  high ; 

But  the  Dorian  reed  and  the  Spartan  lyre 
For  the  sons  of  liberty  1 

*  Originally  pabUshed  in  the  Edtuhwrgh  Magazim. 
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And  still  sweet  flutes  their  path  around 

Sent  forth  .£olian  breath ; 
Thej  needed  not  a  sterner  sound 

To  marshal  them  for  death  1 

So  moved  thej  calmly  to  their  field. 

Thence  never  to  return, 
Save  bearing  back  the  Spartan  shield. 

Or  on  it  proudl j  borne  1 


THE  URN  AND  SWORD. 

Thbt  sought  for  treasures  in  the  tomb. 
Where  gentler  bands  were  wont  to  spread 
FrttHi  boughs  and  flowers  of  purple  bloom. 
And  Bunnj  ringlets,  for  the  dead.^ 

They  scattered  fiir  the  greensward  heap. 
Where  once  those  hands  the  bright  wine  pour*d ; 
— What  found  they  in  the  home  of  sleep  I — 
A  mouldering  urn,  a  shiver'd  sword  ! 

An  urn,  which  held  the  dust  of  one 
Who  died  when  hearths  and  shrines  were  free ; 
A  sword,  whose  woik  was  proudly  done 
Between  our  mountains  and  the  sea. 

1  8n  PorrsK*!  Orteian  AnUquUUtt  toL  iL  p.  S34 


And  these  are  treasures  I — undismayed. 
Still  for  their  suffering  land  we  trust. 
Wherein  the  past  its  fiime  hath  laid 
With  freedom's  sword  and  valour's  dust 


THE  MTRTLE  BOUGH. 

Still  green,  along  oar  sonny  shores 

The  flowering  myrtle  waves. 
As  when  its  fragrant  boug^  of  yore 

Were  offer'd  on  the  graves — 
The  graves  wherein  oar  mi^ty  men 
Had  rest^  unviolated  then. 

StUl  green  it  waves !  as  when  the  hearth 
Was  sacred  through  the  land ; 

And  fearless  was  the  banquet's  mirth. 
And  free  the  minstrel's  hand ; 

And  guests^  with  shining  myrtle  crown'd, 

Sent  the  wreath'd  lyre  and  wine^mp  round. 

StUl  green  !  as  when  on  holy  ground 
The  tyrant's  blood  was  pouz'd  : 

Fozget  ye  not  what  garlands  bound 
The  young  deliverei's  sword  1 

Though  earth  may  shroud  Harmodius  now. 

We  still  have  sword  and  myrtle  hcfOfjti  I 


1 
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ON  A  FLOWER  FROM  THE  FIELD  OF 

GRUTLL 

Whxnob  art  thou,  flower  f    iVom  holy  ground. 
Where  freedom's  foot  hath  been  I 

Yet  bugle^last  or  trumpet-sound 
Ne'er  shook  that  solemn  scene. 

Flower  of  a  noble  field  !  thy  birth 
Was  not  where  spears  have  cross'd. 

And  shivered  helms  have  strewn  the  earth. 
Midst  banners  won  and  lost 

But  where  the  sunny  hues  and  showers 

Unto  thy  cup  were  given. 
There  met  high  hearts  at  midnight  hours, 

Pure  hands  were  raised  to  heaven ; 


And  vows  were  pledged  that  man  should 

Through  every  Alpine  dell 
Free  as  the  wind,  the  totrent's  foam. 

The  shaft  of  William  TelL 

And  prayer,  the  fbll  deep  flow  of  prayer, 

Hallow'd  the  pastoral  sod ; 
And  souls  grew  strong  for  batUe  there;, 

Nerved  with  the  peace  of  Qod. 

Before  the  Alps  and  stars  they  kneh^ 

That  calm  devoted  band. 
And  rose,  and  made  their  spirits  felt 

Through  all  the  mountain-land. 

Then  welcome,  Griitli's  fr^ee-bom  flower  1 
Even  in  thy  pale  deotj 
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wells  a  breath,  a  tone,  a  power, 
k  all  high  thoughts  obey. 


£AF  FBOM  THE  TOMB  OF  VIRGIL. 

s  ihj  home,  pale  withered  thing, 
th  the  rich  blue  southern  sky  1 
thou  a  nursling  of  the  spring, 
ds  and  suns  of  glorious  Italy  1 

ins  in  golden  lig^t  e*en  now 
o*er  the  poet*0  lovely  graye ; 
winds  are  breathing  soft,  but  thou 
ng  their  whisper,  there  no  moreshaltwave. 

rers  o*er  Posilippo's  brow 
luster  in  their  purple  bloom, 
Q  th'  o'erahadowing  ilex-bough, 
exy  place  is  void  by  Viigil's  tomb. 

oe  is  void ;  oh  I  none  on  earth, 

Towded  earth,  may  so  remain, 

hat  which  souls  of  loftiest  birth 

hen  they  part>  their  brighter  home  to  gain. 

leaf,  ere  now,  hath  sprung 
e  green  stem  which  once  was  thine ; 
shall  another  strain  be  sung 
whose  dust  hath  made  that  spot  a  shrine  ? 


THE  CHIEFTAIITS  SON. 

t  is  ours  ! — ^tho  field  is  won, 

ark  and  evil  field  t 

t>m  the  ground  my  noble  son, 

r  him  homewards  on  his  bloody  shield. 

e  not  hear  your  trumpets  ring, 

ill  not  the  battle-horn  ! 

^hts  far  too  sad  those  notes  will  bring, 

» the  grave  my  glorious  flower  is  borne  ! 

not  of  victory  I — in  the  name 
re  is  too  much  of  woo  1 
d  be  the  empty  voice  of  Fame — 
back  his  whose  graceful  head  is  low. 

not  of  victory  !— from  my  haUs 

I  sunny  hour  is  gone  ! 

icient  banner  on  my  walls 

k  ere  long ;  I  had  but  him — ^but  one  I 


Within  the  dwelling  of  my  sires 
The  hearths  will  soon  be  oold. 
With  me  must  die  the  beaoon-fires 
That  streamed  at  midnightfromthe  mountais-hold. 

And  let  them  fiide,  since  this  must  be^ 

My  lovely  and  my  brave  ! 
Was  thy  bright  blood  pouz'd  forth  for  me  I 
And  is  there  but  for  stately  youth  a  grave  t 

Speak  to  me  onoe  again,  my  boy  I 

Wilt  thou  not  hear  my  call  1 
Thou  wert  so  fbll  of  lifo  and  joy, 
I  had  not  dreamt  of  (Ait— that  thou  oouldst  &11 ! 

Thy  mother  watches  from  the  steep 

For  thy  returning  plume ; 
How  shall  I  tell  her  that  thy  sleep 
Is  of  the  silent  house,  th'  untimely  tomb  1 

Thou  didst  not  seem  as  one  to  die. 

With  all  thy  young  renown  I 
— ^Te  saw  his  fiJchion's  flash  on  high,    [down  I 
In  the  mid-fi^t^  when  spears  and  Greets  went 

Slow  be  your  march !  the  fleld  is  won  I 

A  daik  and  evil  fleld  1 
Lift  from  the  ground  my  noble  son. 
And  bear  him  homewards  on  his  bloody  shield. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Rest  on  your  battle-fields,  ye  brave  ! 
Let  the  pines  murmur  o'er  your  grave, 
Tour  diige  be  in  the  moaning  wave — 
We  call  you  back  no  more  1 

Oh  !  there  was  mourning  when  ye  fell. 
In  your  own  vales  a  deep-toned  knell. 
An  agony,  a  wild  farewell — 

But  that  hath  long  been  o*er. 

Rest  with  your  still  and  solemn  fiune ; 
The  hills  keep  record  of  your  name, 
And  never  can  a  touch  of  shame 
Darken  the  buried  brow. 

But  we  on  changeful  days  are  cast. 
When  bright  names  frx>m  their  place  fiiU  fiist ; 
And  ye  that  with  your  glory  pass'd. 
We  cannot  mourn  you  now. 
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EKQLAND*S  DEAD. 

Son  of  the  Ocean  Isle  1 
Where  deep  your  mighty  deadt 
Show  me  what  high  and  statelj  pile 
Is  reared  o*er  Qloiy's  bed. 

Qo,  stranger  I  track  the  deep — 
Free,  free  the  white  sail  spread  I 
Ware  may  not  foam,  nor  wild  wind  sweep, 
Where  rest  not  England's  dead. 

On  E^;ypt's  burning  plains, 
By  the  pyramid  o'ersway'dy 
VmOi  fearful  power  the  noonday  reigns, 
And  the  palm-trees  yield  no  shade ; — 

But  let  the  angry  sun 
From  heaven  look  fiercely  red, 
Unfelt  by  those  whose  task  is  done  ! — 
l%are  slumber  England's  dead. 

The  hurricane  hath  might 
Along  the  Indian  shore, 
And  fu  by  Ganges'  banks  at  night 
Is  heard  the  tiger's  roar; — 

But  let  the  sound  roll  on  ! 
It  hath  no  tone  of  dread 
For  those  that  from  their  toils  are  gone, — 
There  slumber  England's  dead. 

Loud  rush  the  torrent-floods 
The  Western  wilds  among;, 
And  free,  in  green  Columbia's  woods. 
The  hunter^s  bow  is  strung ; — 


But  let  the  floods  rush  on ! 
Let  the  arrow's  flight  be  sped  I 
Why  should  they  reck  whose  task  is  done 
There  slumber  England's  dead  I 


The  mountain  storms  rise  high 
In  the  snowy  Pyrenees, 
And  toes  the  pine-boughs  through  the  sky 
Like  rose-leaves  on  the  breese ; — 

But  let  the  storm  rage  on  I 
Let  the  fresh  wreaths  be  shed  I 
For  the  Boncesvalles'  field  is  won, — 
I%ere  slumber  England's  dead. 

On  the  frx>zen  deep's  repose 
Tis  a  dariL  and  dreadful  hour. 


When  round  the  ship  the  ice-fields  dose, 
And  the  northern  night-douds  lower ; — 

But  let  the  ice  drift  on ! 
Let  the  oold-blue  desert  spread ! 
7%eir  course  with  mast  and  flag  is  done, — 
Even  there  sleep  England's  dead. 

The  warlike  of  the  isles. 
The  men  of  field  and  wave ! 
Are  not  the  rocks  their  funeral  piles. 
The  seas  and  shores  their  grave  1 

Qo,  stranger  1  track  the  deep— 
fVee,  free  the  white  saQ  spread  I 
Wave  may  not  foam,  nor  wild  wind  sweep. 
Where  rest  not  England's  dead. 


ooo* 

;  or,  \ 
►  "to     L 

MMt         N 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BABD& 
wuTTBir  vom  ax  sibtbddtod,  ok  Mssmfo  or 

BAKOS,  H>U>  IN  LOKDOir,  MAT  SS,  181IL 


[The  Ocrteddau,  or  mettlngs  of  th*  Britidi  bards,  wn% 
andMitly  ordatoed  to  h%  haU  in  Um  op«i  air,  on  mmiio  oon 
wpknoaa  ittiiAtfon,  whilft  the  ran  waa  abort  tht  boriaoo 
aooording  to  tlw  tzpmrion  emplojid  on  th«ae  oorariona, 
th«  AMaoftliamn,  andinthofjt  of  Uglit'*  Tbtplaoai 
i^iart  for  tliit  porpoaa  ware  mariied  out  by  a  elrde  of  atones, 
caDad  the  drda  of  ISidaratioa.  The  praaldinf  bard  atood  on 
a  large  atone  (Maen  Gonedd,  or  the  atone  of  aaacod^jr)  in 
the  centre.  The  aheathing  of  a  aword  npon  tbla  atone  waa 
the  caramony  wtiidi  annonnoed  tlie  opening  of  a  Oaraadd,  or 
meeting.  The  barda  alwaya  atood  in  tlieirani<«oloaradrobaa, 
with  their  beada  and  fMt  nnoovared,  within  the  ckde  of  Ma- 
ration.— See  OwsN'e  TraniUMoH  q^  the  HtrMe  EUgki  •/ 


Whbbb  met  our  bards  of  oldl — the  g^oriou^ 

throng:. 
They  of  the  mountain  and  the  battle-song  t 
They  met— oh  t  not  in  kingly  hall  or  bower. 
But  where  wild  Nature  girt  herself  with  power : 
They  met  where  streams  flash'd  bright  from 

rocky  caves;  [graves^ 

They  met  where  woods  made  moan  o'er  warriors' 
And  where  the  torrent's  rainbow  spny  waa  oast, 
And  where  dark  lakes  were  heaving  to  the  blast. 
And  midst  the  eternal  difft,  whose  strength  defiecS 
The  crested  Roman,  in  his  hour  of  pride ; 
And  where  the  Camedd,^  on  its  lonely  hill. 
Bore  silent  record  of  the  mighty  still ; 

^  Gamedd,  a  atone-barrow,  or  caftm. 
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And  where  the  Druid's  ancient  Cromlech^  frown'd. 
And  the  oaks  breathed  mysterious  murmursround. 

There  throng'd  th'  inspired  of  yore  ! — on  plain 

or  height, 
/»  Ae  mm*ifaoe,  beneath  the  eye  of  light, 
And,  baring  unto  heaven  each  noble  head. 
Stood  in  the  circle,  where  none  else  might  tread. 
Well  might  their  lays  be  lofty  ! — soaring  thought 
IVom  Nature's  presence  tenfold  grandeur  caught : 
Well  mig^t  bold  fi:eedom's  soul  pervade  the  strains 
Which  startled  eagles  from  their  lone  domains. 
And,  like  a  breeze  in  chainless  triumph,  went 
Up  through  the  blue  resounding  firmament 
Whence  came  the  echoes  to  those  numbers  high  1 
Twas  from  the  battle-fields  of  days  gone  by. 
And  from  the  tombs  of  heroes,  laid  to  rest 
With  their  good  swords,  upon  the  mountain's 

breast; 
And  from  the  watch-towers  on  the  heights  of  snow, 
Sever*d  by  doud  and  storm  from  all  below; 
And  the  turf-mounds,'  once  girt  by  ruddy  spears, 
And  the  rock-altars  of  departed  years. 
—Thence,  deeply  mingling  with  the  torrent's  roar. 
The  winds  a  thousand  wild  responses  bore ; 
And  the  green  land,  whose  every  vale  and  glen 
Doth  shrine  the  memory  of  heroic  men, 
On  all  her  hills  awakening  to  rejoice, 
Sent  forth  proud  answers  to  her  children's  voice. 

For  us,  not  ours  the  festival  to  hold, 
Kidst  the  stone  circles  hallow'd  thus  of  old ; 
Not  where  great  Nature's  mf^esty  and  might 
First  broke  all  glorious  on  our  infant  sight ; 
Not  near  the  tombs,  where  sleep  our  free  and  brave, 
^*ot  by  the  moimtain-Uyn,'  the  ocean-wave. 
In  these  late  days  we  meet — dark  Mona's  shore, 
Eryri's^  diffii  resoimd  with  harps  no  more  I 

But  as  the  stream,  (though  time  or  art  may  turn 
The  current,  bursting  from  its  cavem'd  urn, 
(Vom  Alpine  glens  or  ancient  forest  bowers. 
To  bathe  soft  vales  of  pasture  and  of  flowers,) 
Alike  in  rushing  strength  or  simny  sleep, 
^olds  on  its  course,  to  mingle  with  the  deep ; 
^Thus^  though  our  paths  be  changed,  still  warm 

and  free, 
X^and  of  the  bard !  our  spirit  flies  to  thee  I    [belong, 
To  thee  our  thoughts,  our  hopes,  our  hearts 
Our  dreams  are  haunted  by  thy  voice  of  song  ! 

>  Cromlech,  a  Dnitdlcal  monnment  or  altar.  The  word 
means  a  ttone  of  covenant 

*  The  ancient  British  chiela  freqaenUy  harangued  tlielr 
fbOowere  from  smaU  artificial  moants  of  turf.— Pennant 


Nor  yield  our  souls  one  patriot-feeling  less 
To  the  green  memory  of  thy  loveliness,    [height^ 
Than  theirs,  whose  harp-notes  peal'd  from  every 
In  the  iun*tfaoe,  beneath  the  eye  of  Ughtt 


THE  VOICE  OF  SPRING." 

I  COME,  I  come  1  ye  have  call'd  me  long — 
I  come  o'er  the  mountains  with  light  and  song  I 
Te  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  wakening  earth 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violef  s  birth. 
By  the  primrose-stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 
By  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I  pass. 

I  have  breathed  on  the  South,  and  the  chestnut 

flowers 
By  thousands  have  burst  frx>m  the  forest-bowersi, 
And  the  ancient  graves  and  the  fidlen  fimes 
Are  veil'd  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plains ; — 
But  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  hour  of  bloom. 
To  speak  of  the  ruin  or  the  tomb  I 

I  have  look'd  on  the  hills  of  the  stormy  North, 
And  the  larch  haa  hung  all  his  tassels  forth, 
The  fisher  is  out  on  the  sunny  sea, 
And  the  reindeer  bounds  o'er  the  pastures  free. 
And  the  pine  has  a  fringe  of  softer  green, 
Andthemosslooksbright  where  my  foot  hath  been. 

I  have  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a  glowing  sigh. 
And  call'd  out  each  voice  of  the  deep  blue  sky ; 
From  the  night-bird's  lay  through  the  starry  time. 
In  the  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  clime. 
To  the  swan's  wild  note  by  the  Iceland  lakes. 
When  the  dark  fir-branch  into  verdure  breaks. 

From  thestreamsandfountslhaveloosedthechain, 
They  are  sweeping  on  to  the  silvery  main, 
They  are  flashing  down  from  the  mountain  brows, 
They  are  flinging  spray  o'er  the  forest  boughs. 
They  are  bursting  fresh  fr^m  their  sparry  caves. 
And  the  earth  resounds  with  the  joy  of  waves  ! 

Come  forth,  0  ye  children  of  gladness  I  come  ! 
Where  the  violets  lie  may  be  now  your  homo. 
Ye  of  the  rose-lip  and  dew-bright  eye. 
And  the  bounding  footstep,  to  meet  me  fly  !    [lay. 
With  the  lyre,  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine — ^I  may  not  stay. 

>  Llyn,  a  lake  or  pooL 

*  Erprif  Snowdon. 

s  Originally  published  in  the  New  Monthly  Magaxine, 
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Away  from  the  dwellings  of  care-worn  men. 
The  waters  are  sparkling  in  grove  and  glen  I 
Away  firom  the  chamber  and  sullen  hearth. 
The  yomig  leaves  are  glancing  in  breezy  mirth  I 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  wild-wood  strains, 
And  youth  is  abroad  in  my  green  domains. 

But  ye ! — ^ye  are  changed  since  ye  met  me  last  I 
Thereissomethingbrightfrom  your  features  pass'd ! 
There  is  that  come  over  your  brow  and  eye 
Which  speaksofaworld  where  the  flowersmustdiel 
— Te  smile  1  but  your  smile  hath  a  Hiinnf>iyi  yet : 
Oh  I  what  have  you  look'd  on  since  last  we  moti 

Te  are  changed,  ye  are  changed  1 — and  I  see  not 

here 
All  whom  I  saw  in  the  vanished  year  I 
There  were  graceful  heads,  with  their  ringlets 

bright. 
Which  toss'd  in  the  breeze  with  a  play  of  light ; 
There  were  eyes  in  whose  glistening  laughter  lay 
No  £Ednt  remembrance  of  dull  decay  ! 

There  were  steps  that  flew  o'er  the  cowslip's  head. 
As  if  for  a  banquet  all  earth  were  spread ;  [sky. 
There  were  voices  that  rang  through  the  sapphire 
And  had  not  a  sound  of  mortality ! 

[(« <  Th«  Voice  of  Spring/  perhaps  the  best  known  and  best 
loved  of  all  Mrs  Hemans'  lyrics,  was  written  early  in  the  year 
1823 ;  aud  is  thus  alluded  to  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  who  had 
lately  suffered  a  severe  and  sudden  bereavement : — * '  The 
Voice  of  Spring  *  expresses  some  peculiar  feelings  of  my  own. 
Although  my  life  has  yet  been  unrisited  by  any  affliction  so 
deeply  impressive,  in  all  its  circumstances,  as  the  one  you 
have  been  called  upon  to  sustain ;  yet  I  cannot  but  feel 
every  year,  with  the  return  of  the  violet,  how  much  the 
shadows  of  my  mind  have  deepened  since  its  but  appearance ; 
and  to  me  the  spring,  with  all  its  Joy  and  beauty,  is  generally 
a  time  of  thoughtfulnesB  rather  than  mirth.  I  think  the  most 
deUgfatfbl  poetry  I  know  upon  the  subject  of  this  season,  is 
contained  in  the  works  of  Tifeck,  a  German  poet,  with  whom 
yoa  are  perhaps  acquainted ;  but  the  feelings  be  expresses  are 
of  a  very  different  character  from  thoee  I  have  described  to  you , 
seeming  all  to  proceed  from  an  overflowing  sense  of  lile  and  Joy.' 
*'  This  indefinable  feding  of  languor  and  depression  produced 
by  the  influence  of  q>ring,  will  be  well  understood  by  many  a 
gentle  heart    Never  do  the 

*  Fond  itmig*  jmniagt  from  th*  nal'i  deep  oeD 
Guh  Anr  tha  fceai  w  oo  mora  sludl  ne.* 


with  such  uncontrollable  power,  as  when  all  external  nature 
breathes  of  life  and  gtedness.  Amidst  all  the  bright  and 
Joyous  things  around  us,  we  are  haunted  with  images  of  death 
and  the  grave.  The  force  of  contrast,  not  less  strong  than 
that  of  analogy,  is  unceasingly  reminding  us  of  the  great 
golf  that  divides  us  from  those  who  are  now  *  gone  down 
in  silence.*  Some  unforgotten  voice  is  ever  whiq)ering— 
*  And  I  too  in  Arcadia  I '  We  remember  how  we  were  wont 
to  r«Joioe  in  the  soft  air  and  pleasant  sunshine ;  and  theee 
things  can  charm  us  no  longw,  *  beeanae  they  are  not' 
The  ferewell  sadness  of  autumn,  on  the  contniy-^ts  fiUling 


Are  they  gone  1  is  their  mirth  from  the  mountains 

pass'd  1 
Ye  have  look'd  on  death  since  ye  met  me  last ! 

I  know  whence  the  shadow  comes  o'er  you  now — 
Te  have  strewn  the  dust  on  the  sunny  brow  1 
Ye  have  given  the  lovely  to  earth's  embrace — 
She  hath  taken  the  fedrest  of  beauty's  race, 
With  their  laughing  eyes  and  their  festal  crown : 
They  are  gone  fi:t)m  amongst  you  in  silence  down  I 

They  are  gone  from  amongst  you,  the  young  and 

£Edr, 
Ye  have  lost  the  gleam  of  their  shining  hair ! 
But  I  know  of  a  land  where  there  foils  no  bli^t — 
I  shall  find  them  there,  with  their  eyes  of  light ! 
Where  Death  midst  the  blooms  of  the  mom  may 

dwell, 
I  tarry  no  longer — ^farewell,  farewell  I 

The  summer  is  coming,  on  soft  winds  borne — 

Ye  may  press  the  grape,  ye  may  bind  the  com  ! 

For  me,  I  depart  to  a  brighter  shore — 

Ye  are  mark'd  by  caro,  ye  are  mine  no  more ; 

I  go  where  the  loved  who  have  left  you  dwell. 

And  the  flowers  are  not  Death's.   Fare  ye  well, 

farewell  1 

leaves,  and  universal  imagery  of  decay,  by  bringing  move 
home  to  us  the  sense  of  our  own  mortality,  identifies  us  man 
doeely  with  those  who  are  gone  before,  and  the  veil  of  sepa- 
ration becomes,  as  it  were,  more  transparent  We  are  im- 
pressed with  a  more  pervading  conviction  that  *  we  shall  go 
to  them ;  *  ^rtiile,  in  spring,  every  thing  seems  moantaSfy  to 
echo,  *  they  will  not  return  to  us ! ' 

*' These  peoulfaur  associations  may  be  traced  in  many  of  Mrs 
Hemans'  writings,  deepening  with  the  infloence  of  jean  and 
of  sorrows,  and  more  particulariy  developed  in  the  poem  oaDed 
*  BreatUngs  of  Spring.'  And  when  it  is  remembered  tbat 
it  was  at  this  season  her  own  earthly  courae  was  finished,  the 
following  passage  from  a  letter,  written  in  the  month  of  Maj, 
some  years  after  the  one  but  quoted,  cannot  be  read  without 
emotion : — *  Poor  A.  H.  is  to  be  buried  to-monrow.  With 
the  bright  sunshine  laughing  around,  it  seems  more  sad  to 
think  of;  yet,  if  I  could  choose  when  I  would  wish  to  die.  It 
should  be  in  spring— the  influence  of  that  season  is  ao  Strang^ 
depressing  to  my  heart  and  frame.*  **— Jtfanoir,  p.  06-^ 

**  *  The  Voice  of  Spring,*  one  of  the  first  of  what  maj  be 
called  Mrs  Hemans*  fimciftil  lyrics,  whidi  presently  beeame 
as  femiliar  as  the  music  of  some  popular  compoeer  when 
brought  to  our  doors  by  wandering  minstrels.** — CBcmunr'tt 
MemoridUt  voL  L  p.  113. 

**  But  it  is  time  Mrs  Hemans*  poetry  were  aUowed  to 
for  itself;  in  making  our  extracts  flrom  It,  we  have  real^ 
as  much  puuled  as  a  chOd  gathering  flowers  in  a  lovely 
— ^now  attracted  by  a  roee— straightway  aOnred  faj  a  Ifly- 
tempted  by  a  stately  tulip— and  again  unsettled  by  a  breath — 
ing  violet,  or  *  well-attired  woodbine.*    We  do  think,  bow-^ 
ever,  that  the  *  Voice  of  Spring'  is  the  pride  of  Mra  H.*^ 
parterre— the  roee  of  her  poetry.  "—(A.  A.  Wattb.)— Itoraripr 
Magnet,  1896L] 
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ELYSIUM. 

I"  In  th*  Eijtbim  of  th*  andento,  weflnd  nontbnt  heroes 
•ad  pMiont  wiio  Aad  eftber  been  fortonate  or  distinguished 
oo  earth;  the  ehOdren,  and  apparently  the  skves  and  lower 
rleesis  thit  is  to  saj,  PoTerty,  Misfortane,  and  Innocence— 
we  hantshed  to  the  infernal  Regions.**— Chatbaubuaho, 
OMs  dv  CabrMtot<fiiK.] 

Fair  wert  thoa  in  the  dreams 
Of  elder  time,  thou  land  of  glorious  flowers 
And  Bommer  winds  and  low>toned  silveiy  streams, 
Dim  with  the  shadows  of  thj  laurel  bowers, 

Where,  as  they  paas'd,  bright  hours 
Left  no  faint  sense  of  parting,  such  as  clings 
To  earthly  love,  and  joy  in  lovelieet  things  I 

Esir  wert  thou,  with  the  light 
On  thy  bhie  hills  and  sleepy  waters  cast 
From  purple  sides  ne'er  deepening  into  night, 
Yet  Bott,  as  if  each  moment  were  their  last 

Of  gloiy,  fiiding  &8t 
Along  the  mountains  ! — ^but  thy  golden  day 
Was  not  as  those  that  warn  us  of  decay. 

And  ever,  through  thy  shades, 
A  swell  of  deep  .£olian  sound  went  by 
Vnm  fountain-voices  in  their  secret  glades, 
And  low  reed-whispers,  making  sweet  reply 

To  summer's  breezy  sigh,  [breath, 

And  young  leaves  trembling  to  the  wind's  light 
Which  ne'er  had  touch'd  them  with  a  hue  of  death ! 

And  the  transparent  sky 
Bug  as  a  dome,  all  thrilling  to  the  strain 
Of  harps  that  midst  the  woods  made  harmony. 
Solemn  and  sweet ;  yet  troubling  not  the  brain 

With  dreams  and  yearnings  vain. 
And  dim  remembrances,  that  still  draw  birth 
^^tmi  the  bewildering  music  of  the  earth. 


And  who,  with  silent  tread, 
^ored  o'er  the  plains  of  waving  asphodel  1 
CaU'd  from  the  dim  procession  of  the  dead, 
^ho  midst  the  shadowy  amaranth-bowers  might 
dwell. 
And  listen  to  the  swell 
Of  those  majestic  hymn-notes,  and  inhale 
^^e  spirit  wandering  in  the  immortal  gale  1 

They  of  the  sword,  whose  praise, 
^nth  the  bright  wine,  at  nations'  feasts  went  round ! 
*Xhej  of  the  lyre,  whose  unforgotten  lays 
^orth  on  the  winds  had  sent  their  mighty  soimd. 

And  in  all  regions  found 


Their  echoes  midst  the  mountains ! — and  become 
In  man's  deep  heart  as  voices  of  his  home  I 

They  of  the  daring  thought  I 
Daring  and  powerful,  yet  to  dust  allied — 
Whose  flight  through  stars,  and  seas,  and  depths^ 

had  sought 
The  soul's  far  birthplace — ^but  without  a  guide  I 

Sages  and  seers,  who  died. 
And  left  the  world  their  high  mysterious  dreams^ 
Bom  midst  the  olive  woods  by  Qredan  streams. 

But  the  most  loved  are  they 
Of  whom  &me  speaks  not  with  her  clarion  voice, 
In  regal  halls  I    The  shades  o'erhang  their  way ; 
The  vale,  with  its  deep  fountains,  is  their  choice. 

And  gentle  hearts  rejoice 
Around  their  steps ;  till  silently  they  die. 
As  a  stream  shrinks  from  summer's  burning  eye. 

And  these — of  whose  abode. 
Midst  her  green  valleys,  earth  retain'd  no  trace, 
Save  a  flower  springing  from  their  burial-sod, 
A  shade  of  sadness  on  some  kindred  face, 

A  dim  and  vacant  place  [th£$e, 

In  some  sweet  home ; — ^thou  hadst  no  wreaths  for 
Thou  sunny  land  !  with  all  thy  deathless  trees ! 

The  peasant  at  his  door 
Might  sink  to  die  when  vintage-feasts  were  spread. 
And  songs  on  every  wind !  From  thy  bright  shore 
No  lovelier  vision  floated  round  his  head — 

Thou  wert  for  nobler  dead ! 
He  heard  the  bounding  steps  which  round  him  fell. 
And  sigh'd  to  bid  the  festal  sun  fitrewell ! 

The  slave,  whose  very  tears 
Were  a  forbidden  luxury,  and  whose  breast 
Kept  the  mute  woes  and  burning  thoughts  of  years, 
As  embers  in  a  burial-urn  compress'd ; 

He  might  not  be  thy  guest ! 
Ko  gentle  breathings  from  thy  distant  sky 
Came  o'er  his  path,  and  whispered  ''  Liberty !" 

Calm,  on  its  leaf-strewn  bier. 
Unlike  a  gift  of  Nature  to  Decay, 
Too  rose-like  still,  too  beautiful,  too  dear. 
The  chUd  at  rest  before  the  mother  lay. 

E'en  so  to  pass  away. 
With  its  bright  smile  ! — Elysium !  what  wert  thou 
To  her,  who  wept  o'er  that  young  slumb'rei's  browl 

Thou  hadst  no  home,  green  land ! 
For  the  &ir  creature  from  her  bosom  gone, 
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^th  life's  frash  flowers  just  opening  in  its  band. 
And  all  the  lovely  thoughts  and  dreama  unknown, 
Which  in  its  clear  eye  shone  [past — 

Like  spring's  first  wakening  I  but  that  lig^t  was 
Where  went  the  dewdrop  swept  before  the  blast  1 

Not  where  thy  soft  winds  play'd, 
Not  where  thy  waters  lay  in  glassy  sleep ! 
Fade  with  thy  bowers^  thou  Land  of  V isions,  fiide  t 
From  thee  no  Toice  came  o*er  the  gloomy  deep. 

And  bade  man  oease  to  weep  1 
Fade,  with  the  amaranth  plain,  the  myrtle  grove, 
Whichcould  not  yield  one  hope  to  sorrowing  love  1  ^ 


THE  FUNERAL  GENIUS, 

AN  AKOUNT  STATITE. 

<*  Dtbout,  oonionn^  da  fleon,  let  bras  fl«v^  et  pos^  fur 
•A  tAto,  et  le  dot  tappaji  oontre  an  piii,  oe  gfole  aeinble  «s- 
primer  pw  son  attitod*  le  npos  des  morta.  Les  bas-rditb 
des  tombeMix  ofbent  soDTMit  des  flgnres  semblables."— 7tf- 
GONTi,  JkteriptUm  des  AtUtqua  du  Mtuie  BopaL 

Thou  shouldst  be  look'd  on  when  the  starlight 

falls 
Through  the  blue  stillness  of  the  summer  air. 
Not  by  the  torch-fire  wavering  on  the  walls — 
It  hath  too  fitful  and  too  wild  a  glare  ! 
And  thou  ! — ^thy  rest,  the  soft,  the  lovely,  seems 
To  ask  light  steps,  that  will  not  break  its  dreams. 

Flowers  are  upon  thy  brow ;  for  so  the  dead 
Were  crown'd  of  old,  with  pale  spring-fiowers  like 

these: 
Sleep  on  thine  eye  hath  sunk ;  yet  softly  shed 
As  from  the  wing  of  some  fednt  southern  breeze : 
And  the  pine-boughs  o'ershadow  thee  with  gloom. 
Which  of  the  grove  seems  breathing — not  the 

tomb. 

■ 

They  feared  not  death,  whose  calm  and  gradoua 

thought 
Of  the  last  hour  hath  settled  thus  in  thee ! 

1  The  fimn  of  this  poem  was  a  good  deal  altered  by  Mrs 
Hemans  some  yean  after  its  first  publication,  and,  though 
done  so  perhaps  to  advantage,  one  yerse  was  omitted.  As 
originally  written,  the  two  following  atanxas  coneladed  the 
piece: — 

Tor  Um  m<Mt  loved  ■«•  tbej 
Of  wliom  FaiiM  iptaki  nol  wHh  bar  dsrioa  toIm, 
In  rtftf  haOt  I    Um  dMdM  oiarhAOf  tiMtr  way  { 
TiM  TBla,  wtth  ita  &trp  iwataliu.  It  tMr  eheler. 


They  who  thy  wreath  of  paUid  roses  wrought^ 
And  laid  thy  head  against  the  forest  tree. 
As  that  of  one,  by  music's  dreamy  dose. 
On  the  wood-violets  Iull*d  to  deep  repose. 

They  feared  not  death !— yet  who  shall  say  his 

touch 
Thus  lightly  £b11s  on  gentle  things  and  fair  ? 
Doth  he  bestow,  or  will  he  leave  so  much 
Of  tender  beauty  as  thy  fSsatures  wear  I 
Thou  sleeper  of  the  bower  t  on  whose  young  eyes 
So  still  a  night,  a  night  of  summer,  lies ! 

Had  they  seen  aught  like  theel    Did  some  fair  boy 
Thus,  with  his  graceful  hair,  before  them  rest? 
— ^His  graceful  hair,  no  more  to  wave  in  joy. 
But  drooping,  as  with  heavy  dews  opprees'd ; 
And  his  eye  veQ'd  so  softly  by  its  fringe. 
And  his  lip  fiided  to  the  white-rose  tingel 

Oh  1  happy,  if  to  them  the  one  dread  hour 
Made  known  its  lessons  from  a  brow  like  thine ! 
If  all  their  knowledge  of  the  spoiler's  power 
Came  by  a  look  so  tranquilly  divine  1 
— ^Let  Idm  who  thus  hatii  seen  the  lovely  part^ 
Hold  well  that  image  to  his  thoughtful  heart. 

But  thou,  fiur  slumberer !  was  there  lees  of  woe, 
Or  love,  or  teiror,  in  the  days  of  old. 
That  men  poured  out  their  gladdening  spirit's  flow. 
Like  sunshine,  on  the  desolate  and  cold. 
And  gave  thy  semblance  to  the  shadowy  king, 
Who  for  deep  souls  had  then  a  deeper  sting  1 

In  the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth  they  laid 
Far  more  than  we — ^for  loftier  fiuth  is  ours ! 
Their  gems  were  lost  in  ashes — ^yet  they  made 
The  grave  a  place  of  beauty  and  of  flowers^ 
Wiih    fragrant   wreaths,  and   summer   boughs 

array'd. 
And  lovely  sculpture  gleaming  through  the  shade. 

Is  it  for  u8  a  darker  gloom  to  shed 
O'er  its  dim  precincts) — do  we  not  intrust 
But  for  a  time  its  chambers  with  our  dead, 
And  strew  nnmortal  seed  upon  the  dust  1 


And  gantia  hMita  r^)«lea 
AronndtlMlralcpai  UU  lUanUy  thaj  dla, 

■lirlaka  flrom  annuaar%  banking 


< 


And  tba  worid  know*  n«l  than, 
Nol  thn,  nor  arar,  wbni  para  tbon^ila 
Ta«  Uaaaa  ara  tbay,  wbo  oa  tba  aoab  of 
Coma  bade,  wban  nlgbt  bar  Mdinff  vaU  lartb 

Tba  long-ranMmbar'd  daMi ! 
Bat  not  wttb  tbaa  migbt  aoffat  aava  glor7 
Pnda»  Ma  nwmy,  fboa  tbora  ofMpbodel! 
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ynxj  ihoald  we  dwell  on  that  which  lies  beneath, 
When  Inring  li^t  hath  touch'd  the  brow  of  death  1 


THE  TOMBS  OF  PLA.Tif!A. 

FEOM  A  PAlHmrO  BT  WILLI AMB, 

Ahd  there  they  Bleep  I — ^the  men  who  stood 
In  aims  before  th'  exalting  sun. 
And  bathed  their  spears  in  Persian  blood, 
And  taught  the  earth  how  freedom  might  be  won. 

T1i€7  sleep  I — th'  Olympic  wreaths  are  dead, 
Th'  Athenian  lyres  are  hush'd  and  gone ; 
The  Dorian  yoice  of  song  is  fled — 
Shmiber,  ye  mighty  I  slumber  deeply  on. 

They  sleep-nmd  seems  not  all  around 
As  hallow'd  unto  gloiy's  tomb  1 
Silence  is  on  the  battleground. 
The  heavens  are  loaded  with  a  breathless  gloom. 

And  stars  are  watching  on  their  height, 
But  dimly  seen  through  mist  and  doud ; 
And  still  and  solemn  is  the  light 
Whidi  folds  the  plain,  as  with  aglimmering  shroud. 

And  thou,  pale  Night-queen  !  here  thy  beams 
Are  not  as  those  the  shepherd  loves, 
Nor  look  they  down  on  shining  streams, 
By  Naiads  haunted  in  their  laurel  groves. 

Thou  seest  no  pastoral  hamlet  sleep. 
In  shadowy  quiet,  midst  its  vines  ; 
No  temple  (Reaming  from  the  steep, 
iGdst  the  gray  olives  or  the  moimtain  pines : 

But  o'er  a  dim  and  boundless  waste. 
Thy  rays,  e*en  like  a  tomb-lamp's,  brood. 
Where  man's  departed  steps  are  traced 
fiat  by  his  dust,  amidst  the  solitude. 

And  be  it  thus ! — ^What  slave  shall  tread 
O'er  freedom's  ancient  battle-plains ) 
Let  deserts  wrap  the  glorious  dead        [chains. 
When  their  bright  Land  sits  weeping  o'er  her 

Here,  where  the  Persian  clarion  rung, 
And  where  the  Spartan  sword  flash'd  high. 
And  where  the  psean  strains  were  sung, 
^V)m  year  to  year  swell'd  on  by  liberty ; 

Here  should  no  voice,  no  sound,  be  heard. 
Until  the  bonds  of  Greece  be  riven. 


Save  of  the  leader^s  charging-word. 
Or  the  shrill  trumpet>  pealing  up  through  heaveni 

Best  in  your  silent  homes,  ye  brave  t 
No  vines  festoon  your  lonely  tree,^ 
No  harvest  o'er  your  war-field  wave. 
Till  rushing  winds  proclaim — ^The  land  is  free  I 


THE  VIEW  FROM  CASTRL 

FBOM  A  PAINTIWO  BY  WILLIAMS, 

Thsrb  havebeenbright  and  glorious  pageantshere. 
Where  now  gray  stones  and  moss-grown  columns 

lie;  [hear. 

There  have  been  words,  which  earth  grew  pale  to 
Breathed  from  the  cavern's  misty  chambers  nigh : 
There  have  been  voices  through  the  sunny  sky. 
And  the  pine-woods,  their  choral  hyam-notes 

sending, 
And  reeds  and  lyres,  their  Dorian  melody 
With  incense-clouds  around  the  temple  blending, 
And  throngs  with  laurel-boughs  before  the  altar 

bending. 

There  have  been  treasures  of  the  seas  and  isles 
Brought  to  the  Day-god's  now-forsaken  throne ; 
Thunders  have  peal'd  along  the  rock-defiles, 
When  the  fiu>echoing  battle-horn  made  known 
That  foes  were  on  their  way  I    The  deep  wind's 

moan 
Hath  chill'd  th'  invader^s  heart  with  secret  fear ; 
And  from  the  Sibyl-grottoes,  wild  and  lone. 
Storms  have  gone  forth,  which,  in  their  fierce 

career,  [the  spear. 

From  his  bold  hand  have  struck  the  banner  and 

The  shrine  hath  sunk  ! — ^but  thou  unchanged  art 

there  I 
Mount  of  the  voice  and  vision,  robed  with  dreams ! 
Unchanged — and  rising  through  the  radiant  air. 
With  thy  dark  waving  pines,  and  flashing  streams. 
And  all  thy  founts  of  song  I    Their  bright  course 

teems 
With  inspiration  yet ;  and  each  dim  haze. 
Or  golden  doud  which  floats  around  thee,  seems 
As  with  its  mantle  veiling  from  our  gaze 
The  mysteries  of  the  past^  the  gods  of  elder  days! 

Away,  vain  fantasies ! — doth  less  of  power 
Dwell  round  thy  summit^  or  thy  difib  invest, 

1  A  single  tree  appears  In  Mr  Wflliams'  impressive  pictiira 
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Though,  in  deep  siilhiees,  now  the  ruin's  flower 
Wave  o'er  the  pillars  mouldering  on  thy  breast  1 
^-Lift  through  the  free  blue  heavens  thine  arrowy 

crest  1 
Let  the  great  rocks  their  solitude  regain  I 
No  Delphian  lyres  now  break  thy  noontide  rest 
With  their  full  chords : — ^but  silent  be  the  strain  I 
Thou  hast  a  mightier  Yoice  to  speak  th'  Eternal's 

reign  !^ 


THE  FESTAL  HOUR 

When  are  the  lessons  given 
That  shake  the  startled  earth)    When  wakes  the 
foe  [blow  1 

While  the  friend  sleeps  1   When  fidls  the  traitor's 

When  are  proud  sceptres  riven, 
High  h<^>es  o'erthrown  1 — It  is  when  lands  rejoice, 
When  dties  blaze  and  lift  th*  exulting  voice. 
And  wave  their  banners  to  the  kindling  heaven  ! 

Fear  ye  the  festal  hour  !  [night 

When  mirth  o'erflows,  then  tremble  I — ^"Twas  a 
Of  gorgeous  revel,  wreaths,  and  dance,  and  light, 

When  through  the  regal  bower 
The  trumpet  peal'd  ere  yet  the  song  was  done. 
And  there  were  shrieks  in  golden  Babylon, 
And  trampling  armies,  ruthless  in  their  power. 

The  marble  shrines  were  crown'd : 
Young  voices,  through  the  blue  Athenian  sky. 
And  Dorian  reeds,  made  summer-melody. 

And  censers  waved  around ; 
And  lyres  were  strung  and  bright  libations  pour'd ! 
When  through  the  streets  flash'd  out  the  avenging 

sword. 
Fearless  and  fr«e,the  sword  with  myrtles  bound  1' 

Through  Rome  a  triumph  pass'd 
Rich  in  her  Sun-god's  mantling  beams  went  by 
That  long  array  of  glorious  pageantry. 

With  shout  and  trumpet-blast 
An  empire's  gems  their  starry  splendour  shed 
O'er  the  proud  march ;  a  king  in  chains  was  led ; 
A  stately  victor,  crown'd  and  robed,  came  last ' 


1  Thb,  with  the  preMdinff,  and  terenl  of  the  foUowing 
pieces,  flnt  Appewed  in  the  Editiburffh  Magaxine. 

*  The  iword  of  Hannodliu. 

*  PAultu  JBmiliiu,  one  of  whose  aoni  died  a  few  days  before, 
and  another  shortly  after,  his  triamph  on  the  conqaest  of 
Jlaoedon,when  Pefseus,  Ung  of  that  country  ,was  led  in  chains. 


And  many  a  Dryad's  bower 
Had  lent  the  laurels  which,  in  waving  play. 
Stirred  the  warm  air,  and  glisten'd  round  hia  imj 

As  a  quick-flashing  shower. 
— O'er  his  own  porch,  meantime,  the  oypresa  hiiQg^ 
Through  his  fiiir  haUs  a  cry  of  anguish  rung — 
Woe  for  the  dead ! — the  fi^er^s  broken  flower  I 

A  sound  of  lyre  and  song, 
In  the  still  nighty  went  floating  o'er  the  Nile^ 
Whose  waves,  by  many  an  old  mysterious  pile^ 

Swept  with  that  voice  along ; 
And  lamps  were  shining  o'er  the  red  wine's  foam 
Where  a  chief  revell'd  in  a  monarch's  dome. 
And  fresh  ros&garlands  deck'd  a  glittering  throng. 

'Twas  Antony  that  bade 
The  joyous  chords  ring  out !    But  strains  arose 
Of  wilder  omen  at  the  banquet's  dose  I 

Sounds,  by  no  mortal  made,^ 
Shook  Alexandria  through  her  streets  that  ni^t^ 
And  pass'd — and  with  another  sunaet^s  lig^t^ 
The  kingly  Roman  on  his  bier  was  laid. 

Bright  midst  its  vineyards  lay 
The  £ur  Campanian  city,'  with  its  towers 
And  temples  gleaming  through  dark  dUve-bowere^ 

Clear  in  the  golden  day ; 
Joy  was  around  it  as  the  glowing  sky. 
And  crowds  had  fill'd  its  halls  of  revelry. 
And  all  the  sunny  air  was  music's  way. 

A  doud  came  o'er  the  &oe 
Of  Italy's  rich  heaven  1 — its  crystal  blue 
Was  changed,  and  deepen'd  to  a  wrathful  hue 

Of  night,  o'ershadowing  space 
As  with  the  wings  of  death  1 — ^in  all  his  power 
Vesuvius  woke,  and  hurl'd  the  burning  showeTi 
And  who  could  tell  the  buried  city's  plaoe  t 

Such  things  have  been  of  yore. 
In  the  gay  regions  where  the  citrons  blow. 
And  purple  summers  all  their  sleepy  glow 

On  the  grape-dusters  poiur ; 
And  where  the  palms  to  spicy  winds  axe  waving^ 
Along  dear  seas  of  melting  sapphire,  laving, 
As  with  a  flow  of  light,  their  southern  shore. 


4  See  the  description  given  hyPhitarefa.in  his  116  of  AntOBy^ 
of  the  supernatural  sounds  heard  in  the  streeto  of  Alezmndite^ 
tlie  night  before  Antony's  death. 

•  Hercolaneum,  of  which  it  is  related,  thai  aU  the  Inhabit 
tants  were  assembled  in  the  thoatree,  when  tha  showw  of  i 
which  oterwhdmed  the  d^  deaoended. 
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Tom  we  to  other  olimes  I  — 
fkr  in  the  Druid  isle  a  feast  was  spread, 
IGdsi  the  rock-altars  of  the  warrior  dead ;  ^ 

And  ancient  battle^hymes 
Were  chanted  to  the  harp ;  and  jellow  mead 
Went  flowing  round,  and  tales  of  martial  deed 
And  lofty  songs  of  Britain's  elder  time ; — 

But  ere  the  giant-fime 
Cut  its  broad  shadows  on  the  robe  of  even, 
Hash'd  were  the  bards,  and  in  the  fiEtce  of  heaven, 

O'er  that  old  burial-plain,  [ing 

Flaah'd  the  keenSaxon  dagger  1 — ^bloodwasstream- 
Where  late  the  mead-cup  to  the  sun  was  gleaming, 
And  Britain's  hearths  were  heap'd  that  night  in 


For  they  retum'd  no  more  I 
Th^  that  went  forth  at  mom,  with  reckless  heart, 
In  that  fierce  banquet's  mirth  to  bear  their  part : 

And  on  the  rushy  floor. 
And  the  bright  spears  and  bucklers  of  the  walls, 
ITio  high  wood-flres  were  blaadng  in  their  halls ; 
Bat  not  for  them — they  slept — ^their  feast  was  o'er ! 

Fear  ye  the  festal  hour  1 
Ay,  tremble  when  the  cup  of  joy  o'erflows  I 
Tame  down  the  swelling  heart  1    The  bridal  rose. 

And  the  rich  myrtle's  flower,  [fast 

Have  veii'd  the  sword  !    Bed  wines  have  sparkled 
From  venom'd  goblets,  and  soft  breezes  pass'd 
With  &tal  perfume  through  the  revel's  bower. 

Twine  the  young  glowing  wreath  1 
Bat  pour  not  all  your  spirit  in  the  song; 
Which  through  the  sky's  deep  azure  floats  along 

Like  summer's  quickening  breath  I 
^e  ground  is  hollow  in  the  path  of  mirth  : 
Oh  t  far  too  daring  seems  the  joy  of  earth, 
So  darkly  press'd  and  girdled  in  by  death  ! 

£** '  The  Fatal  Hoar*  certainly  appears  to  iu  to  be  one  of  the 
tioblert,  regnlar,  and  claaiical  odes  in  the  English  language— 
)k«|ipj  in  the  general  idea,  and  rich  in  imagery  and  illustra- 
tioD."— Da  MoasHZAD  in  ConttdbU*»Mag<uine,  SepL  1823.] 


2SK)NG  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  MORQABTEN. 

C*'  In  the  year  1315,  Switzerland  was  invaded  by  Doke 
X^eopoU  of  Aostria,  with  a  formidable  army.  It  is  well  at- 
WsCfld  that  this  prince  repeatedly  declared  he  '  would  trample 

^  Stondienge,  said  by  some  traditions  to  hare  been  erected 
to  ttie  memory  of  Ambrosius,  an  early  British  king ;  and  by 
otben  mentioned  as  a  monumental  record  of  the  massacre  of 
British  chieii  here  allnded  to. 


the  audacious  rustics  under  his  feet  ;*  and  that  he  had  pro- 
cured a  laige  stock  of  cordage,  for  the  purpose  of  binding  their 
chieb,  and  putting  them  to  death. 

"  The  15th  October  1315  dawned.  The  sun  dartedlti  first 
rays  on  the  shldds  and  armour  of  the  advancing  host ;  and 
this  being  the  first  army  ever  known  to  have  attempted  the 
firontiers  of  the  cantons,  the  SwIm  viewed  its  long  line  with 
various  emotions.  Hontfort  da  Tettnang  led  tha  cavaliy  into 
the  narrow  pass,  and  soon  filled  the  whole  space  between  the 
mountain  (Mount  Battel)  and  the  lake.  The  fifty  men  on  the 
eminence  (above  Morgarten)  raised  a  sudden  shout,  and  rolled 
down  heaps  of  rocks  and  stones  among  the  crowded  ranks. 
The  eonfisderates  on  the  mountain,  perceiving  the  impression 
made  by  this  attack,  rushed  down  in  dose  array,  and  fell  upon 
the  fiank  of  the  disordered  column.  With  massy  dubs  they 
dashed  in  pieces  the  armour  of  the  enony,  and  dealt  thdr 
blows  and  thrusts  vrith  long  pikes.  The  narrowness  of  the 
defile  admitted  of  no  evolutions,  and  a  slight  frost  having  in- 
jured the  road,  the  horses  were  impeded  in  all  their  motkms ; 
many  leaped  into  the  lake ;  all  were  startled ;  and  at  iMltiia 
whole  column  gave  way,  and  fell  suddenly  back  on  the  In- 
fantry ;  and  these  but,  as  the  nature  of  the  country  dfcl  not 
allow  them  to  open  their  files,  were  run  overby  theibgitives, 
and  many  of  them  trampled  to  death.  A  general  rout  en> 
sued,  and  Duke  Leopold  was  with  much  difficulty  rescued 
by  a  peasant,  who  led  him  to  Winterthur,  where  the  historian 
of  the  times  saw  him  arrive  in  the  evening,  pale,  sullen,  and 
dismayed."— PiiAifTA'a  UMorjf  i^tht  Hdvetie  OnVbcbftMy.] 

The  wine-month'  shone  in  its  golden  prime. 

And  the  red  grapes  dustering  hung, 
But  a  deeper  sound,  through  the  Switzer^s  climes 
Than  the  vintage  music,  rung — 
A  sound  through  vaulted  cave, 
A  sound  through  echoing  glen. 
Like  the  hollow  swell  of  a  rushing  wave ; 
— ^'Twas  the  tread  of  steel-girt  men. 

And  a  trumpet,  pealing  wild  and  far, 
Midst  the  ancient  rocks  was  blown. 
Till  the  Alps  replied  to  that  voice  of  war 
With  a  thousand  of  their  own. 

And  through  the  forest-glooms 
Flash'd  helmets  to  the  day  ; 
And  the  winds  were  tossing  knightly  plumes. 
Like  the  larch-boiighs  in  their  play. 

Li  Hasli's'  wilds  there  was  gleaming  steel 

As  the  host  of  the  Austrian  pass'd ; 
And  the  Schreckhom's  *  rocks,  with  a  savage  peal. 
Made  mirth  of  his  clarion's  blast 
Up  midst  the  Righi  snows 
The  stormy  march  was  heard, 
With  the  charger's  tramp,  whence  fire-sparks  rose, 
And  the  leader's  gathering-word. 

*  Wine-numtht  the  German  name  for  October. 

*  Haali,  a  wild  district  in  the  canton  of  Berne. 

*  Schreckhom,thejwaft4^<0mn',amountain  in  the  canton 

of  Berne. 
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Bat  a  band,  the  noblest  band  of  all. 

Through  the  rude  Morgarten  strait, 
\^th  bhuson'd  streamers  and  lances  tall, 
MoTed  onwards  in  princely  state. 
They  came  with  heavy  chains 
For  the  race  despised  so  long — 
But  amidst  lus  Alp-domains^ 

The  herdsman's  arm  is  strong  I 

The  sun  was  reddening  the  clouds  of  mom 

When  they  entered  the  rock-defile. 
And  shrill  as  a  joyous  hxmter^s  horn 
Their  bugles  rang  the  while. 
But  on  the  misty  height 
Where  the  mountain-people  stood. 
There  was  stillness  as  of  night, 

When  storms  at  distance  brood. 

There  was  stillness  as  of  deep,  dead  night, 

And  a  pause— but  not  of  fear. 
While  the  Switzers  gazed  on  the  gathering  mig^t 
Of  the  hostile  shield  and  spear. 

On  wound  those  columns  bright 
Between  the  lake  and  wood. 
But  they  look'd  not  to  the  misty  height 
Where  the  mountain-people  stood. 

The  pass  was  fill'd  with  their  serried  power. 

All  helm'd  and  mail-array'd. 
And  their  steps  had  sounds  like  a  thxmder-shower 
In  the  rustling  forest-shade. 

There  were  prince  and  crested  knight, 
Hemm'd  in  by  cliff  and  flood. 
When  a  shout  arose  firom  the  misty  height 
Where  the  mountain-people  stood. 

And  the  mighty  rocks  came  bounding  down 

Their  startled  foes  among, 
With  a  joyous  whirl  finom  the  summit  thrown — 
Oh  1  the  herdsman's  arm  is  strong  ! — 
They  came  like  lauwine  ^  hurl'd 
From  Alp  to  Alp  in  play. 
When  the  echoes  shout  through  the  snowy  world. 
And  the  pines  are  borne  away. 

The  fir-woods  crash*d  on  the  moimtain-side. 

And  the  Switzers  rush'd  firom  high. 
With  a  sudden  chaige,  on  the  flower  and  pride 
Of  the  Austrian  chiyalry  : 
Like  hxmters  of  the  deer. 
They  storm'd  the  narrow  dell ; 

>  Lamritte,  tlw  Swiii  naiM  tor  th«  avatonrha 
1  WilUam  TeOt  nanM  is  particoluly  oMntfcmed  amongst 
the  eonfMlentet  at  Morgarten. 


And  first  in  the  shock,  with  Uri's  speaff 
Was  the  ann  of  William  TelL* 

There  was  tumult  in  the  crowded  stnot^ 

And  a  cry  of  wild  dismay; 
And  many  a  warrior  met  his  finte 
From  a  peasant's  hand  that  day  t 
And  the  Empire's  banner  then 
From  its  place  of  waving  free, 
Went  down  before  the  shepherd-men, 
The  men  of  the  Foreet^lea. 

With  their  pikes  and  massy  dube  they  brake 

The  cuirass  and  the  shield. 
And  the  war-horse  dash'd  to  the  reddening  lake 
From  the  re^>ers  of  the  field  I 

The  field— but  not  of  sheayes — 
Proud  crests  and  pennons  lay. 
Strewn  o*er  it  thick  as  the  birch-wood  leaves 
In  the  antumn  tempest's  way. 

OhJ  the  sun  in  heaven  fierce  havoc  view*d 

When  the  Austrian  tum'd  to  fly. 
And  the  brave,  in  the  trampling  multitude. 
Had  a  fearfiil  death  to  die  1 
And  the  leader  of  the  war 
At  eve  unhelm'd  was  seen. 
With  a  hurrying  step  on  the  wilds  afiv. 
And  a  pale  and  troubled  mien. 

But  the  sons  of  the  land  which  the  freeman  tilk 

Went  back  fit>m  the  battle-toil. 
To  their  cabin  homes  midst  the  deep-green  hills^ 
All  burden'd  with  royal  spoiL 

There  were  songs  and  festal  fires 
On  the  soaring  Alps  that  night> 
When  children  sprang  to  greet  their  sirea 
From  the  wild  Moigarten  fight 


ODE  ON  THE  DEFEAT 

OF  KINO  SEBASTIAN  OF  PORTUGAL, 

AND  HIS  ARMY,  IN  AFRICA. 

TEAiraLATBD  vaoM  THE  aPANiaH  or  BimaamA. 

[FaBDiKAND  DB  HnaniA,  aiinianMd  tht  Dtfliia,  wm  a 
Spaniih  poet  who  lived  in  tht  reign  of  Chariee  T.,  and  ia 
■till  eoneidared  hy  tht  Caetiliane  a>  one  of  their  daaric  mUga. 
Ht  afantd  at  tht  introdoction  of  a  n«w  etjrlt  into  Spanieh 
poeteXf  and  hie  lyrica  are  diitingaiebtd  1^  tht  metilwrt 
mafeetj  of  their  langnage,  tht  fktqoant  reenrrenoe  of  aapvee- 
■loDe  and  fanagee  derived  apparently  from  a  fcrvant  etn^jr 
of  tht  propbetie  books  of  Bor^itiire,  and  tht  loAy  tocM  of 
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utfooAl  prida  nmlntolrfed  throughout,  and  JuiUfled  faideed  by 
Uw  vatan  of  tho  mai^teiM  to  which  mom  of  Umm  prodnctioot 
mdinrotod.  TUs  bat  chanctariitie  ii  bWndod  with  a  deep 
«Dd OBthuriutle MOag of  nUgion,  whidinthtf  cnlts  tiian 
\mupan  tho  faaogiitjr  confldonce  of  tho  poet  in  tht  high  des- 
ttaiMofhlieoiiiitqr*  Spain  !■  to  him  what  Judaa  was  to  tht 
baidi  who  «ng  baneath  tha  ihadow  of  bar  pahn-trew  tha 
duMD  and  fluYoorad  knd,  whoaa  people,  eeyerad  firom  all 
oChoa  1^  tha  pmitgr  and  devotednen  of  theh-  iUth,  are  peea- 
JUtf  eaOed  to  wreak  tha  Ttngeance  of  Heaven  npon  thainfl- 
<UL  TUa  trfcimphant  eonTiction  la  powerftiI|y  ezpreaaed  in 
Ui  nagniflcant  Ode  on  tha  Battle  of  Lepanto. 

The  Impreeilon  of  deep  aolemnity  left  upon  tha  mind  of 
the  Spanirii  reader,  1^  another  of  Herrera't  Ijrrie  compoeitionj, 
will.  It  ia  Iwred,  be  very  inadequately  oonveyad  throufl^  tha 
madinm  of  tha  ftdlowing  tranalation.] 

"  ToB  4*  dolor,7aMito  4*  g«mldo,'*  ate. 

A  YOiOE  of  woe,  a  murmur  of  lament, 

A  i^nrit  of  deep  fear  and  mingled  ire ; 

Let  Boch  record  the  day,  the  day  of  wail 

For  Lnmtania's  bitter  chastening  sent  I 

She  who  hath  seen  her  power,  her  fiune  expire. 

And  mourns  them  in  the  dust,  discrown'd  and  pale. 

And  let  the  awful  tale 
With  grief  and  horror  every  realm  o'ershade. 

From  Afiric's  buming  main 
To  the  hr  sea,  in  other  hues  array'd. 
And  the  red  limits  of  the  Orient*s  reign. 
Whose  nations,  haughty  though  subdued,  behold 
Christ's  glorious  banner  to  the  winds  \mfold. 

Alas !  for  those  that  in  embattled  power, 
And  vain  array  of  chariots  and  of  horse, 
0  desert  Libya !  sought  thy  fatal  coast ! 
And  trusting  not  in  Him,  the  eternal  source 
Of  might  and  gloiy,  but  in  earthly  force, 
Making  the  strength  of  multitudes  their  boast, 

A  flush'd  and  crested  host, 
^nate  in  lofty  dreams  of  victoiy,  trode 
Their  path  of  pride,  as  o'er  a  conquered  land 
QiTcn  for  the  spoil ;  nor  raised  their  eyes  to  Qod : 
•And  Israel's  Holy  One  withdrew  his  hand. 
Their  sole  support ; — and  heavily  and  prone 
They  fell — the  car,  the  steed,  the  rider,  all  o'er- 
thrown  I 

It  came,  the  hour  of  wrath,  the  hour  of  woe, 
'Which  to  deep  solitude  and  tears  consign'd 
TThe  peopled  realm,  the  realm  of  joy  and  mirth. 
A  gloom  was  on  the  heavens,  no  mantling  glow 
Announced  the  mom — ^it  seem'd  as  nature  pined. 
And  boding  clouds  obscured  the  sunbeam's  birth ; 

While,  startling  the  pale  earth, 
Borsting  upon  the  mighty  and  the  proud 

With  visitation  dread, 
Their  crests  the  Eternal,  in  his  anger,  bow'd. 


And  raised  barbarian  nations  o'er  their  head. 
The  inflexible,  the  fierce,  who  seek  not  gold. 
But  vengeance  on  their  foes,  relentless,  uncon- 
troU'd. 

Then  was  the  sword  let  loose,  the  flaming  sword 
Of  the  strong  infidel's  ignoble  hand. 
Amidst  that  host,  the  pride,  the  flower,  the  crown 
Of  thy  filar  knighthood ;  and  the  insatiate  horde. 
Not  with  thy  life  content,  0  ruin'd  land  1 
Sad  Lusi tenia  1  even  thy  bright  renown 

Defitced  and  trampled  down ; 
And  scattered,  rushing  as  a  torrent-flood. 
Thy  pomp  of  arms  and  banners , — ^till  the  sands 
Became  a  lake  of  blood — thy  noblest  blood  ! — 
The  plain  a  mountain  of  thy  slaughtered  bands. 
Strength  on  thy  foes,  resistless  might  was  ahed ; 
On  thy  devoted  sons — amaze,andshame,  and  dread. 

Are  these  the  conquerors,  thete  the  lords  of  fight, 
The  warrior  men,  the  invincible,  the  famed. 
Who  shook  the  earth  with  terror  and  dismay. 
Whose  spoils  were  empires] — ^They  that  in  their 

might 
The  haughty  strength  of  savage  nations  tamed. 
And  gave  the  spacious  Orient  realms  of  day 

To  desolation's  sway. 
Making  the  cities  of  imperial  name 

E'en  as  the  desert-place  1 
Where  now  the  fearless  heart,  the  soul  of  flame 
Thus  has  their  gloiy  closed  its  dazzling  race 
In  one  brief  hour  1    Is  this  their  valour's  doom. 
On  distant  shores  to  fall,  and  find  not  even  a 
tomb] 

Once  were  they,  in  their  splendour  and  their  pride. 

As  an  imperial  cedar  on  the  brow 

Of  the  great  Lebanon  !    It  rose,  array'd 

In  its  rich  pomp  of  foliage,  and  of  wide 

Majestic  branches,  leaving  &r  below 

All  children  of  the  forest    To  its  shade 

The  waters  tribute  paid. 
Fostering  its  beauty.    Birds  found  shelter  there 
Whose  flight  is  of  the  loftiest  through  the  sky, 
And  the  wild  mountain-creatures  made  their  lair 
Beneath ;  and  nations  by  its  canopy 
Were  shadow'd  o'er.    Supreme  it  stood,  and  ne'er 
Had  earth  beheld  a  tree  so  excellently  fair. 

But  all  elated,  on  its  verdant  stem, 
Confiding  solely  in  its  regal  height, 
It  soai'd  presumptuous,  as  for  empire  bom ; 
And  Qod  for  this  removed  its  diadem. 
And  cast  it  from  its  regions  of  delight, 
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Forth  to  the  spoiler,  as  a  prey  and  scorn. 

By  the  deep  roots  uptom ! 
And  lo  1  encumbering  the  lone  hills  it  lay, 
Shorn  of  its  leaves,  dismantled  of  its  state ; 
While,  pale  with  fear,  men  hurried  &r  away, 
Who  in  its  ample  shade  had  found  so  late 
Their  bower  of  rest ;  and  nature's  savage  race 
Midst  the  great  ruin  sought  their  dweUing-plaoe. 

But  thou,  base  Libya  t  thou  whose  arid  sand 
Hath  been  a  kingdom's  death-bed,  where  one  £Ekte 


Closed  her  bright  life  and  her  m^jestio  fiune, — 
Though  to  thy  feeble  and  barbarian  hand 
Hath  &ll'n  the  victory,  be  not  thou  e]ate  I 
Boast  not  thyself  though  thine  that  day  of  shame^ 

Unwortiiy  of  a  name  1 
Enow,  if  the  Spaniard  in  his  wrath  advance, 
Aroused  to  vengeance  by  a  nation's  cry. 

Pierced  by  lus  searching  lance. 
Soon  shalt  thou  expiate  crime  with  agony. 
And  thine  a£Brighted  streams  to  ocean's  flood 
An  ample  tribute  bear  of  Afino's  Pfeiynim  blood. 
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A  DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 


DRAMATIB  FEB80NJB. 


BCBABTIAN. 

GoNZALBi,  kitJHend* 


SoKNB  L  The  iecHhore  near  Litbon, 

SSBABTIAN,  QONZALEZ,  ZaMOB. 

Sdf,  With  what  yoimg  life  and  fragrance  in  its 
breath 
My  native  air  salutes  me !    From  the  groves 
Of  citron,  and  the  mountains  of  the  vine. 
And  thy  majestic  tide  thus  foaming  on 
In  power  and  freedom  o'er  its  golden  sands, 
Fair  stream,  my  T^jo  I  youth,  with  all  its  glow 
And  pride  of  feeling,  through  my  soul  and  frame 
Again  seems  rushing,  as  these  noble  waves 
Past  their  bright  shores  flow  joyously.  Sweet  land. 
My  own,  my  fathers'  land,  of  sunny  skies 
And  orange  bowers  I — Oh  1  is  it  not  a  dream 
That  thus  I  tread  thy  soill    Or  do  I  wake 
From  a  dark  dream  but  now  I    Gonzalez^  say. 
Doth  it  not  bring  the  flush  of  early  life 
Back  on  th'  awakening  spirit,  thus  to  gaze 
On  the  fiir^weeping  river,  and  the  shades 
Which,  in  their  undulating  motion,  speak 
Of  gentle  winds  amidst  bright  waters  bom. 
After  the  fiexy  skies  and  dark-red  sands 
Of  the  lone  desert  1    Time  and  toil  must  needs 
Have  changed  our  mien ;  but  this,  our  bleesdd  land. 
Hath  gain'd  but  richer  beauty  since  we  bade 
Her  glowing  shores  &rewelL    Seems  it  not  thus  t 
Thy  brow  is  douded. 

Oon,  To  mine  eye  the  scene 


Zamor,  a  uoung  Arab, 

SVLVniLA. 

Wears,  amidst  all  its  quiet  lovelineaB, 

A  hue  of  desolation ;  and  the  calm. 

The  solitude  and  silence  whidi  pervade 

Earth,  air,  and  ocean,  seem  belonging  leas 

To  peace  than  sadness  1    We  have  proudly  stood 

Even  on  this  shore,  beside  the  Atlantic  wave, 

When  it  hath  look'd  not  thus. 

Sd>,  Ay,  now  thy  soul 
Is  in  the  past  1    Oh  no  I  it  look'd  not  thus 
When  the  mom  smiled  upon  our  thousand  sails. 
And  the  winds  blew  for  Afric.    How  that  hour. 
With  all  its  hues  of  gloiy,  seems  to  bunt 
Again  upon  my  vision  I  I  behold 
The  stately  barks,  the  arming,  the  array. 
The  crests,  the  banners  of  my  chivalry, 
Sway'd  by  the  sea-breeze  till  their  motion  showed 
Like  joyous  life !   How  the  proud  billows  foam'd ! 
And  the  oars  flash'd  like  lightnings  of  the  deep, 
And  the  tall  spears  went  glancing  to  the  sun. 
And  scattering  ro\md  quick  rays,  as  if  to  guide 
The  valiant  unto  fiune  I    Ay,  the  blue  heaven 
Seem'd  for  that  noble  scene  a  canopy 
Scarce  too  mijestic,  while  it  rang  bSkc 
To  peals  of  warlike  sound  1    My  gallant  bands  ! 
Where  are  you  now  1 

Ckm,  Bid  the  wide  desert  tell 
Wheresleepits  deadi  To  mightier  hosts  than  them 
Hath  it  lent  graves  ere  now;  and  on  its  breast 
Is  room  for  nations  yet  I 

8A,  It  cannot  be 
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Iha^  aU  hftve  pexish'd  1    Many  a  noble  man. 
Made  captire  on  that  war-field,  may  have  burst 
Hia  bonda  like  ocuB.  Cloud  not  this  fleeting  hoiir, 
'Which  to  my  aoul  is  as  the  fountain's  draught 
To  the  parch*d  lip  of  feyer,  with  a  thought 
SodaiUyaadl 

OouL  Oh  never,  never  cast  [more 

That  deep  remembrance  finom  you  I    When  once 
Your  place  is  midst  earth's  rulers,  let  it  dwell 
Around  you,  as  the  shadow  of  your  throne. 
Wherein  the  land  may  rest    My  king  I  this  hour 
(Solemn  as  that  which  to  the  voyager^s  eye. 
In  fkr  and  dim  perspectiye,  doth  unfold 
A  new  and  boundless  world)  may  haply  be 
Hie  last  in  which  the  courage  and  the  power 
Of  truth's  high  voice  may  reach  you.    Who  may 

stand 
As  man  to  man,  as  friend  to  friend,  before 
Th' ancestral  throne  of  monarchs  t  Or  perchance 
Toilfl^  such  as  tame  the  loftiest  to  endurance, 
Henceforth  may  wait  us  here  I    But  howsoe'er 
This  be,  the  lessons  now  from  sufferings  past 
Befit  aU  time,  aU  change.    Oh  1  by  the  blood. 
The  fireei,  the  generous  blood  of  Portugal, 
Shed  on  the  sands  of  Afric — ^by  the  names 
Which,  with  their  centuries  of  high  renown. 
There  died,  extinct  for  ever — ^let  not  those 
Who  stood  in  hope  and  gloiy  at  our  side 
Here,  on  this  very  sea-beach,  whence  they  pass'd 
To  Ml,  and  leave  no  trophy — let  them  not 
Be  soon,  be  e'er  forgotten  !  for  their  fiite 
Bears  a  deep  warning  in  its  awfulness. 
Whence  power  might  well  learn  wisdom  ! 

SA,  Thinkst  thou,  then. 
That  years  of  sufferance  and  captivity, 
Such  as  have  bow'd  down  eagle  hearts  ere  now, 
And  made  high  energies  their  spoil,  have  pass'd 
So  li^^tly  o'er  my  spirit  1    It  is  not  thus  1 
The  things  thou  wouldst  recall  are  not  of  those 
To  be  foigotten  1    But  my  heart  hath  still 
A  sense,  a  bounding  pulse  for  hope  and  joy. 
And  it  is  joy  which  whispers  in  the  breeze 
Sent  from  my  own  free  moimtains.  Brave  Qonzalezl 
Thou'rt  one  to  make  thy  fearless  heart  a  shield 
Unto  thy  friend,  in  the  dark  stormy  hour 
When  knightly  crests  are  trampled,  and  proud 
helms  [one 

Cleft,  and  strong  breastplates  shiver'd.    Thou  art 
To  infuse  the  soul  of  gallant  fortitude 
Into  the  captive's  bosom,  and  beguile 
The  long  alow  march  beneath  the  burning  noon 
With  lofty  patience ;  but  for  those  quick  bursts, 
Those  buoyant  efforts  of  the  soul  to  cast 
Her  weic^t  of  care  to  earth,  those  brief  delights 


Whose  source  is  in  a  sunbeam,  or  a  sound  [wing 
Which  stirs  the  blood,  or  a  young  breeze,  whose 
Wanders  in  chainless  joy ;  for  things  like  these 
Thou  hast  no  sympathies  I    And  thou,  my  Zamor, 
Art  wrapt  in  thought  I    I  welcome  thee  to  this, 
The  kingdom  of  my  fiftthers.    Is  it  not 
A  goodly  heritage  1 

Zom.  The  land  is  fidr ; 
But  he,  the  archer  of  the  wilderness, 
Beholdeth  not  the  palms  beneath  whose  shade 
His  tents  are  scattered,  and  his  camels  rest ; 
And  therefore  is  he  sad ! 

Sdf,  Thou  must  not  pine 
With  that  sick  yearning  of  th'  impatient  heart, 
Which  makes  the  exile's  life  one  fevered  dream 
Of  skies,  and  hills,  and  voices  &r  away. 
And  fBLcee  wearing  the  fiMniliar  hues 
Lent  by  his  native  sunbeams.    I  have  known 
Too  much  of  this,  and  would  not  see  another 
Thus  daily  die.    If  it  be  so  with  thee. 
My  gentle  Zamor,  speak.    Behold,  our  bark 
Tet,  with  her  white  sails  catching  sunset's  glow. 
Lies  within  signal-reach.    If  it  be  thus. 
Then  fiure  thee  well — ^fieure  well,  thou  brave,  and  true. 
And  generous  friend  I    How  often  is  our  path 
Cross'd  by  some  being  whose  bright  spirit  sheds 
A  passing  gladness  o'er  it,  but  whose  course 
Leads  down  another  current,  never  more 
To  blend  with  ours  1    Tet  far  within  our  souls, 
Amidst  the  rushing  of  the  busy  world. 
Dwells  many  a  secret  thought,  which  lingers  yet 
Around  that  image.    And  e'en  so,  kind  Zamor  1 
Shalt  thou  be  long  remember'd. 

Zam,  By  the  fame 
Of  my  brave  sire,  whose  deeds  the  warrior  tribes 
Tell  roimd  the  desert's  watchfire,  at  the  hour 
Of  silence,  and  of  coolness,  and  of  stars, 
I  will  not  leave  thee  1    TVas  in  such  an  hour 
The  dreams  of  rest  were  on  me,  and  I  lay 
Shrouded  in  slumber's  mantle,  as  within 
The  chambers  of  the  dead.    Who  saved  me  then. 
When  the  pard,  soundless  as  the  midnight,  stole 
Soft  on  the  sleeper  ?    Whose  keen  dart  transfix'd 
The  monarch  of  the  solitudes  1    I  woke. 
And  saw  thy  javelin  crimson'd  with  his  blood, 
Thou,  my  deliverer  1  and  my  heart  e'en  then 
Call'd  thee  its  brother. 

Seb,  For  that  gift  of  life 
With  one  of  tenfold  price,  even  freedom's  self. 
Thou  hast  repaid  me  weU. 

Zam,  Then  bid  me  not 
Forsake  thee  !   Though  my  father^s  tents  may  rise 
At  times  upon  my  spirit,  yet  my  home 
Shall  be  amidst  thy  mountains,  prince !  and  thou 
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Shalt  be  mj  chief,  until  I  see  thee  robed 
Withallthypower.  Whenthoucanst  need  no  more 
Thine  Arab's  fiiithful  heart  and  vigorous  arm, 
From  the  green  regions  of  the  setting  sun 
Then  shall  the  wanderer  turn  his  steps,  and  seek 
His  Orient  wilds  again. 

Seb,  Be  near  me  still. 
And  oyer,  0  my  warrior !  I  shall  stand 
Again  amidst  my  hosts  a  mail-clad  king. 
Begirt  with  spears  and  banners,  and  the  pomp 
And  the  proud  sounds  of  battle.    Be  thy  place 
Then  at  my  side.    When  doth  a  monarch  cease 
To  need  true  hearts,  bold  hands  1    Not  in  the  field 
Of  arms,  nor  on  the  throne  of  power,  nor  yet 
The  couch  of  sleep.  Be  our  friend,  we  will  not  part 

Chn.  Be  all  thy  friends  thus  fiEuthfiil,  for  e'en  yet 
They  may  be  fiercely  tried. 

SA.  I  doubt  them  not.  [welcome. 

Even  now  my  heart  beats  high  to  meet  their 
Let  us  away  I 

Oon.  Tet  hear  once  more,  my  liege. 
The  humblest  pilgrim,  from  his  distant  shrine 
Returning,  finds  not  e'en  his  peasant  home 
Unchanged  amidst  its  vineyards.  Some  loved  &ce, 
Which  made  the  sunlight  of  his  lowly  board. 
Is  touch'd  by  sickness ;  some  familiar  voice 
Greets  him  no  more ;  and  shall  not  fate  and  time 
Have  done  their  work,  since  last  we  parted  hence, 
Upon  an  empire  1    Ay,  within  those  years. 
Hearts  from  their  ancient  worship  have  fall  n  ofi*, 
Andbow'd  before  new  stars ;  high  names  have  sunk 
From  their  supremacy  of  place,  and  others 
Gone  forth,  and  made  themselves  the  mighty  sounds 
At  which  thrones  tremble.     Oh  1  be  slow  to  trust 
E'en  those  to  whom  your  smiles  were  wont  to  seem 
As  light  is  unto  flowers.    Search  well  the  depths 
Of  bosoms  in  whose  keeping  you  would  shrine 
The  secret  of  your  state.    Storms  pass  not  by 
Leaving  earth's  face  unchanged. 

SA.  Whence  didst  thou  learn 
The  cold  distrust  which  casts  so  deep  a  shadow 
O'er  a  most  noble  nature  t 

Ofon,  Life  hath  been 
My  stem  and  only  teacher.    I  have  known 
Vicissitudes  in  all  things,  but  the  most 
Li  human  hearts.    Oh  I  yet  awhile  tame  down 
That  royal  spirit,  till  the  hour  be  come 
When  it  may  burst  its  bondage  !    On  thy  brow 
The  suns  of  burning  climes  have  set  their  seal. 
And  toil,  and  years,  and  perils,  have  not  paas'd 
O'er  the  bright  aspect,  and  the  ardent  eye. 
As  doth  a  breeze  of  summer.    Be  that  change 
The  mask  beneath  whose  shelter  thou  may'st  read 
Ken's  thoughts,  and  veil  thine  own. 


Sdt,  Am  I  thus  changed 
From  all  I  was  t    And  yet  it  needs  must  be, 
Since  e'en  my  soul  hath  caught  another  hue 
From  its  long  sufferings.    Did  I  not  array 
The  gallant  flower  of  Lusian  chivalry. 
And  lead  the  mighty  of  the  land,  to  pour 
Destruction  on  the  Moslem  1    Iretuni, 
And  as  a  fearless  and  a  trusted  friend. 
Bring,  from  the  realms  of  my  captivity. 
An  Arab  of  the  desert  I — ^But  the  sun 
Hath  sunk  below  th'  Atkntia    Let  us  henoe — 
Gonzalez,  fear  me  not  [BxemmL 

SoKNB  n. — A  Street  in  Lithon  UhmimaietL 
Many  CrnzsKB. 

1st  (HL  In  sooth  our  dty  wears  a  goodly  uuem. 
With  her  far-blazing  fanes,  and  festive  lamps 
Shining  from  all  her  marble  palaces,  [lattice 

Coimtlees  as  heaven's  fair  stars.  ^Tbe  humblest 
Sends  forth  its  radiance.  How  the  spazUing  waves 
Fling  back  the  light ! 

2d  OU.  Ay,  'tis  a  gallant  show; 
And  one  which  serves,  like  others^  to  conceal 
Things  which  must  not  be  told. 

Zd  OU,  What  wouldst  thou  sayl 

2dOiL  That  which  may  scarce,  in  periloas  times 
like  these. 
Be  said  with  safety.    Hast  thou  look'd  within 
Those  stately  palaces  1    Were  they  but  peopled 
With  the  high  race  of  warlike  nobles,  once  [now 
Theirprincely  lords,  think'st  thou,  goodfriend,that 
They  would  be  glittering  with  this  hollow  pomp. 
To  greet  a  conqueror's  entrance  1 

8(2  CU.  Thou  say'st  welL 
None  but  a  land  forsaken  of  its  chiefa 
Had  been  so  lost  and  won. 

ith  CfU.  The  lot  is  cast;  [come: 

We  have  but  to  yield.  Hush !  for  some  strangers 
Now,  friends,  beware. 

Itt  OiL  Did  the  king  pass  this  way 
At  morning,  with  his  traini 

2d  CiL  Ay :  saw  you  not 
The  long  and  rich  procession  1 

Sebastian  entert  with  Gonzalez  and  Zamob. 

Sdf,  to  OotL  This  should  be 
The  night  of  some  hi^  festivaL    E'en  thus 
My  royal  city  to  the  skies  sent  up. 
From  her  illumined  fanes  and  towers,  a  voice 
Of  gladness,  welcoming  our  first  return 
From  Afric's  coast    Speak  thou,  Gonzales !  ask 
The  cause  of  this  rejoicing.    To  my  heart 
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Deep  jGMUngB  rushy  so  mingling  and  so  fast. 
My  Toioe  perbhanoe  might  tremble. 

OouL  dtizen. 
What  fSeetal  night  is  this,  that  all  your  streets 
Are  tfafong^d  and  (Ottering  thusi 

IM  (XL  Hast  thou  not  heard 
Of  the  king's  entry,  in  triumphal  pomp, 
TUsTeiy  moml 

OotL  Die  king  1  triumphal  pomp ! — 
Thy  words  are  dazk. 

Aft.  Spetk  yet  again :  mine  ears 
Ring  with  stnnge  sounds.    Again  1 

iHOiL  I  said,  the  king, 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  now  of  Portugal, 
Iliia  morning  entered  with  a  conqueror's  train 
Our  city's  royal  palace :  and  for  this 
We  hold  oar  festlyaL 

8A.  {ma  km  voice.)  Thou  said'st — the  king  1 
ffis  name  V>I  heard  it  not 

UiOiL  FhiHp  of  Spain. 

8A.  Philip  <tf  Spain  1  We  slumber,  till  aroused 
hj  th'  earthquake's  bunting  ahock.    Hath  there 

not&ll'n 
A  sodden  daikneest    All  things  seem  to  float 
Ofaeoorely  round  me.   Now 'tis  past   The  streets 
Axe  biasing  with  strange  fire.    Qo,  quench  those 

lamps; 
They  glare  upon  me  till  my  very  brain 
Grows  diasy,  and  doth  whirL    How  dare  ye  thus 
Ug^t  up  your  shrines  for  Mmt 

Oon.  Away,  away ! 
This  is  no  time,  no  scene 

8eb,  Philip  of  %Mdn! 
How  name  ye  this  fiiir  land  1    Why,  is  it  not 
The  firee,  the  chiyalrous  Portugal  1 — ^the  land 
By  the  proud  ransom  of  heroic  blood 
Won  from  the  Moor  of  old  1  Did  that  red  stream 
Sink  to  the  earth,  and  leave  no  fiery  current 
In  the  veins  of  noble  men,  that  so  its  tide, 
Pull  swelling  at  the  sound  of  hostile  steps, 
Mig^t  be  a  kingdom's  barrier  1 

2d  OU.  That  high  blood  [shed 

Which  ahould  have  been  our  strength,  profusely 
By  the  rash  King  Sebastian,  bathed  the  plains 
Of  &tal  Alcazar.    Our  monarch's  guilt 
Hath  brought  this  ruin  down. 

8eb,  Must  this  be  heard,  [stand 

And  borne,  and  unchastisedl    Man,  darest  thou 
Before  me  fiice  to  &ce,  and  thus  arraign 
Thy  sovereign  t  [prince, 

Zam.  (atide  to  Seb.)  Shall  I  lift  the  sword,  my 
Against  thy  foesi 

Oon.  Be  still — or  all  is  lost  [and  know. 

2d  OU.  I  dare  speak  that  which  all  men  think 


'Tis  to  Sebastian,  and  his  waste  of  life. 
And  power,  and  treasure,  that  we  owe  these  bondai 
Zd  OU.    Talk  not  of  bonds.     May  our  new 

monarch  rule 
The  weary  land  in  peace  1    But  who  art  thou  * 
Whence  oom'st  thou,  haughty  stranger,  that  these 

things^ 
Known  to  all  nations,  should  be  new  to  thee  t 
Sd>.  (wUdljf.)  I  come  from  reg^ona  where  the 

oitiesUe 
In  ruins^  not  in  chains ! 

ExU  wUh  QoNZALEZ  and  Zamob. 

2d  OU.  He  wears  the  mien 
Of  one  that  hath  oonmianded;  yet  his  looks 
And  words  were  strangely  wild. 

Itt  OU.  Mark'd  you  his  fierce 
And  haughty  gesture,  and  the  flash  that  broke 
From  his  dark  eye,  when  King  Sebastian's  name 
Became  our  theme  1 

2d  OU,  Trust  me,  there's  more  in  this 
Than  nuiy  be  lightly  said.    These  are  no  timee 
To  breathe  men'sthoughts  i'th'open  &oe  of  heaven 
And  ear  of  multitudes.    They  that  would  speak 
Of  nK>narohs  and  their  deedi^  should  keep  within 
Their  quiet  homes:  Gome,  let  us  hence;  and  then 
Well  oonmiune  of  this  stranger. 


ScENB  ni. — The  Portico  nf  a  Palace. 
Sebastiait,  Qonzalez,  Zamob. 

Seb.  Withstand  me  not !  I  tell  thee  that  my  soul, 
With  all  its  passionate  energies,  is  roused 
Unto  that  fearful  strength  which  must  have  way. 
E'en  like  the  elements  in  their  hour  of  might 
And  mastery  o'er  creation. 

Oon.  But  they  waU 
That  hour  in  silence.    Oh !  be  calm  awhile — 
Thine  is  not  come.    My  king 

Seb.  I  am  no  king, 
While  in  the  very  palace  of  my  sires. 
Ay,  where  mine  eyes  first  drank  the  glorious  light, 
Where  my  soul's  thrilling  echoes  first  awoke 
To  the  high  soimd  of  earth's  immortal  names, 
Th*  usurper  lives  and  reigns.     I  am  no  king 
Until  I  cast  him  thence. 

Zam.  Shall  not  thy  voice 
Be  as  a  trumpet  to  th*  awak'ning  land? 
Will  not  the  bright  swords  flash  like  sun-bursts 

forth. 
When  the  brave  hear  their  chief? 

Oon.  Peace,  Zamor  !  peace  ! 
Child  of  the  desert,  what  hast  thou  to  do 
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With  the  calm  hour  of  counsel  1 

Monarch,  pause : 
A  kingdom's  destiny  should  not  be  the  sport 
Of  passion's  reckless  winds.    There  is  a  time 
When  men,  in  very  weariness  of  heart 
And  careless  desolation,  tamed  to  yield 
By  misery  strong  as  death,  will  lay  their  souls 
£*en  at  the  conqueror's  feet — as  nature  sinks, 
After  long  torture,  into  cold,  and  dull. 
And  heavy  sleep.    But  comes  there  not  an  hour 
Of  fierce  atonement  1    Ay  1  the  slumberer  wakes 
With  gather'd  strength  and  yengeance;  and  the 

sense 
And  the  remembrance  of  his  agonies 
Are  in  themselves  a  power,  whose  fearfiil  path 
Is  like  the  path  of  ocean,  when  the  heavens 
Take  off  its  interdict    Wait,  then,  the  hour 
Of  that  high  impulse. 

SA.  Is  it  not  the  sun 
Whose  radiant  bursting  through  the  embattled 
clouds  [speak'st. 

Doth  make  it  mom  t    The  hour  of  which  thou 
Itself,  with  all  its  glory,  is  the  work 
Of  some  commanding  nature,  which  doth  bid 
The  sullen  shades  disperse.    Away  I — e'en  now 
The  land's  high  hearts,  the  fearless  and  the  true, 
Shall  know  they  have  a  leader.    Is  not  this 
The  mansion  of  mine  own,  mine  earliest,  friend 
Sylveiral 

Gon,  Ay,  its  glittering  lamps  too  well 
Illume  the  stately  vestibule  to  leave 
Our  sight  a  moment's  doubt.    He  ever  loved 
Such  pageantries. 

Seb.  HU  dwelling  thus  adom'd 
On  such  a  night !    Tet  will  I  seek  him  here. 
He  must  be  faithful,  and  to  him  the  first 
My  tale  shall  be  reveal'd.    A  sudden  chill 
Falls  on  my  heart ;  and  yet  I  will  not  wrong 
My  friend  with  dull  suspicion.    He  hath  been 
Link'd  all  too  closely  with  mine  iomost  souL 
And  what  have  I  to  lose  1 

Qon,  Is  their  blood  naught 
Who  without  hope  will  follow  where  thou  lead'st^ 
E'en  unto  death  1 

Ss&.  Was  that  a  brave  man's  voice  t  [leam'd 
Warrior  and  friend  I  how  long,  then,  hast  thou 
To  hold  thy  blood  thus  deart 

Gon,  Of  mine,  mine  own 
Think'st  thou  I  spoke  1   When  all  is  shed  for  thee 
Thoult  know  me  better. 

8d>,  (entering  the  palace)  For  a  while  fiurewelL 

[Exit 

QwiL  Thus  princes  lead  men's  hearts.    Come, 
follow  me ; 


And  if  a  home  is  left  me  still,  brave  Zamor  ! 
There  will  I  bid  thee  welcome.  [Exeunt 


SosNB  lY.— il  HaU  within  the  Palaee, 
Sebastiav,  Stlybira. 

Sylv.  Whence  art  thou,  stranger  ] — what  wouldsti» 
thou  with  me  t 
There  is  a  fiery  wildnees  in  thy  mien 
Startling  and  almost  fearfuL 

Seb.  From  the  stem. 
And  vast,  and  desolate  wilderness,  whose  lord 
Is  the  fierce  lion,  and  whose  gentlest  wind 
Breathesof  the  tomb,  and  whose  dark  children  mak^ 
The  bow  and  spear  their  law,  men  bear  not  back 
That  smilingnees  of  aspect^  wont  to  mask 
The  secrets  of  their  spirits  midst  the  stir 
Of  courts  and  cities.    I  have  look'd  on  scenes 
BoundlesSy  and  strange,  and  terrible ;  I  have  knowxs. 
Sufferings  whidi  are  not  in  the  shadowy  scope 
Of  wild  imagination;  and  these  things 
Have  stamp'd  me  with  their  impress.  Manofpeac», 
Thou  look'st  on  one  fiimiliar  with  th'  extremes 
Of  grandeur  and  of  miseiy. 

Sylv,  Stranger,  speak 
Thy  name  and  purpose  briefly,  for  the  time 
HI  suits  these  mysteries.    I  must  hence ;  to-ni^'fe 
I  feast  the  lords  of  Spain. 

SA,  Is  that  a  task 
For  King  Sebastian's  friend] 

Sylv.  Sebastian's  friend ! 
That  name  hath  lost  its  meaning.    Will  the  defrd 
Rise  from  their  silent  dwellings,  to  upbraid 
The  living  for  their  mirth  1   The  grave  sets  boondfl 
Unto  all  human  friendship. 

Stb.  On  the  plain 
Of  Alcasar  full  many  a  stately  flower. 
The  pride  and  crown  of  some  high  house,  was  laid 
Low  in  the  dust  of  Afric ;  but  of  these 
Sebastian  was  not  one. 

Sylv.  I  am  not  skill'd 
To  deal  with  men  of  mysteiy.    Take,  then,  off 
The  strange  dark  scrutiny  of  thine  ^e  from  mins 
What  mean'st  thouf — Speak  1 

Sdf,  Sebastian  died  not  there. 

I  read  no  joy  in  that  cold  doubting  mien. 
Is  not  thy  name  Sylveira ! 

Syl/v.  Ay. 

Seb.  Why,  then. 
Be  glad  1    I  tell  thee  that  Sebastian  lives  I 
Think  thou  on  this— he  Uves  I  Should  he  rstoxn— 
For  he  may  yet  return— and  find  the  friend 
In  whom  he  trusted  with  such  perfect  trust 
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JU  should  be  heayen's  alone — mark'st  thou  my 

words? — 
Should  he  then  find  this  man,  not  girt  and  ann'd, 
JLnd  watching  o'er  the  heritage  of  his  lord, 
3at^  reckless  of  high  £une  and  loyal  fiiith. 
Holding  luxurious  revels  with  his  foes. 
How  would  thou  meet  his  glance ) 

8j/h,  As  I  do  thine. 
Keen  thou£^  it  be,  and  proud. 

Seb.  Why,  thou  dost  quail 
Before  it!  eyen  as  if  the  burning  eye 
Of  the  broad  sun  pursued  thy  Bhrinking  soul 
Through  all  its  depths. 

Syi9,  Away  I  he  died  not  there  I 
He  ikomU  hare  died  there,  with  the  chivalry 
And  strength  and  honour  of  his  kingdom,  lost 
By  his  impetuous  rashness. 

M.  'noBtromtheet 
Who  hath  given  power  to  fiedsehood,  that  one  gaze 
At  its  unmask'd  and  withering  mien,  should  blight 
ffi{^  souls  at  onoel    I  wake.   And  this  from  thee  1 
There  are,  whose  eyes  disoem  the  secret  springs 
Which  lie  beneath  the  desert,  and  the  gold 
And  gems  within  earth's  caverns,  far  below 
The  everlasting  hills :  but  who  hath  dared 
To  dream  that  heaven's  most  awful  attribute 
Invested  his  mortality,  and  to  boast 
That  through  its  inmost  folds  his  glance  could  read 
One  heart,  one  himian  heart  ?    Why,  then,  to  love 
And  trust  is  but  to  lend  a  traitor  arms 
Of  keenest  temper  and  unerring  aim. 
Wherewith  to  pierce  our  souls.  But  thou,  beware ! 
Sebastian  lives ! 

Sylv.  If  it  be  so,  and  thou 
Art  of  his  followers  still,  then  bid  him  seek 
Far  in  the  wilds,  which  gave  one  sepulchre 
To  his  proud  hosts,  a  kingdom  and  a  home, 
For  none  is  left  him  here. 

8eb,  This  is  to  live 
An  age  of  wisdom  in  an  hour  I    The  man 
Whose  empire,  as  in  scorn,  o'erpass'd  the  boimds 
E'en  of  the  infinite  deep ;  whose  Orient  realms 
Lay  bright  beneath  the  morning,  while  the  clouds 
Were  brooding  in  their  sunset  mantle  still, 
O'er  his  majestic  regions  of  the  West ; 
This  heir  of  four  dominion  shall  return. 
And,  in  the  very  city  of  his  birth, 
Shall  find  no  home  1    Ay,  I  will  tell  him  this, 
And  he  will  answer  that  the  tale  is  false. 
False  as  a  traitor's  hollow  words  of  love ; 
And  that  the  stately  dwelling,  in  whose  halls 
We  conmiune  now — a  friend's,  a  monarch's  gift. 
Unto  the  chosen  of  his  hearty  Sylvcira, 
Should  yield  him  still  a  welcome. 


Sylv.  Fare  thee  well  I 
I  may  not  pause  to  hear  thee,  for  thy  words 
Are  full  of  danger,  and  of  snares,  perchance 
Laid  by  some  treacherous  foe.    But  all  in  vain. 
I  mock  thy  wiles  to  scorn. 

iS^.  Ha !  ha  I    The  snake 
Doth  pride  himself  in  his  distorted  cunning; 
Deeming  it  wisdom.    Kay,  thou  go'st  not  thus. 
My  heart  is  bursting,  and  I  viU  be  heard. 
What !  know'st  thou  not  my  spirit  wasbom  to  hold 
Dominion  over  thine  1  Thou  shalt  not  cast  [there. 
Those  bonds  thus  lightly  from  thee.    Stand  thou 
And  tremble  in  the  presence  of  thy  lord  1 

Sylv.  This  is  all  madness. 

Sd).  Madness  I  no,  I  say — 
'Tis  Reason  starting  from  her  sleep,  to  feel. 
And  see,  and  know,  in  all  their  cold  distinctness, 
Things  which  come  o'er  her,  as  a  sense  of  pain 
0'  th'  sudden  wakes  the  dreamer.    Stay  thee  yet ; 
Be  stilL    Thou  'rt  used  to  smile  and  to  obey ; 
Ay,  and  to  weep.    I  have  seen  thy  tears  flow  Uet, 
As  from  the  fulness  of  a  heart  o'erchai^ged 
With  loyal  love.    Oh  1  never,  never  more 
Let  tears  or  smiles  be  trusted !    When  thy  king 
Went  forth  on  his  disastrous  enterprise. 
Upon  thy  bed  of  sickness  thou  wast  laid. 
And  he  stood  o'er  thee  with  the  look  of  one 
Who  leaves  a  dying  brother,  and  his  eyes 
Were  fill'd  with  tears  like  thine.  No !  not  like  thine : 
Bis  bosom  knew  no  fidsehood,  and  he  deem'd 
Thine  clear  and  stainless  as  a  warrior's  shield, 
Wlierein  high  deeds  and  noble  forms  alone 
Are  brightly  imaged  forth. 

Sylv.  What  now  avail 
These  recollections] 

Seb.  What !  I  have  seen  thee  shrink. 
As  a  murderer  from  the  eye  of  light,  before  me : 
I  have  eam'd  (how  dearly  and  how  bitterly 
It  matters  not,  but  I  have  eam'd  at  last) 
Deep  knowledge,  fearful  wisdom.    Now,  begone ! 
Hence  to  thy  guests,  and  fear  not,  though  arraign'd 
E'en  of  Sebastian's  friendship.    Make  his  scorn 
(For  he  vnU  scorn  thee,  as  a  crouching  slave 
By  all  high  hearts  is  scorn'd)  thy  right,  thy  charter 
Unto  vile  safety.    Let  the  secret  voice. 
Whose  low  upbraidings  will  not  sleep  within  thee. 
Be  as  a  sign,  a  token  of  thy  claim 
To  all  such  guerdons  as  are  showex^d  on  traitors. 
When  noble  men  are  crush'd.  And  fear  thou  not : 
Tis  but  the  kingly  cedar  which  the  storm 
Hurls  from  his  mountain  throne — th'  ignoble 

shrub, 
Qrovelling  beneath,  may  live. 

Sylv.  It  is  thy  part 
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To  tremble  for  thy  life. 

8df,  They  that  haye  look'd 
Upon  a  heart  like  thine,  should  know  too  well 
The  worth  of  life  to  tremble.    Such  things  make 
Brave  men,  and  reckless.   Ay,  and  they  whom  &te 
Would  trample  should  be  thus.    It  is  enough — 
Thou  may'st  depart. 

Sylv.  And  thou,  if  thou  dost  prize 
Thy  safety,  speed  thee  hence. 

[Exit  SrLYEnLA. 

Sdf.  (alone.)    And  this  is  hd 
Who  was  as  mine  own  soul :  whose  image  rose. 
Shadowing  my  dreams  of  gloiy  with  the  thought 
That  on  the  sick  man's  weary  couch  he  lay. 
Pining  to  share  my  battles  1 


CHORUS. 

Ye  winds  that  sweep 
The  conquer'd  billows  of  the  western  deep. 

Or  wander  where  the  mom 
Midst  the  resplendent  Indian  heavens  is  bom. 
Waft  o'er  bright  isles  and  glorious  worlds  the  fa 
Of  the  crown'd  Spaniard's  name : 

Till  in  each  glowing  zone 

Its  might  the  nations  own. 
And  bow  to  him  the  vassal  knee 
Whose  sceptre  shadows  realms  from  sea  to  sea 

Seh.  Away — away  !  this  is  no  place  for  him 
Whose  name  hath  thus  resounded,  but  is  now 
A  word  of  desolation.  [E 
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A  DRAMATIC  POEMi 


**  Judido  lia  dado  esta  no  vista  hazanna 
Del  valor  qae  en  lot  sigloa  venideros 
Tendrin  los  H^oe  da  la  fuerte  Espanna, 
H^  da  tal  padrea  berederos. 

HaI16  sola  an  Nnmanda  todo  quanto 

Debe  oon  Justo  Utulo  cantarse 

T  lo  que  pnede  dar  materia  al  canto." 


CBRVAiffTss,  Numaneku 


DRAMATIS  FEBSONJE. 


AX.TA11  OoNSALSs,  Ocvemorqf  Valencia. 
Alphokso,  CAKLoa,  MtSom. 
HmiTAirDn,  a  Friut. 
Abdullah,  a  MoorUh  Prince,  CMtf  of 
the  Armif  beei^lfhig  Falenda. 


Oarcias,  a  Spanish  KnighL 

Elmina,  Wi/k  to  Gonzalez. 
XiMXNA,  her  Daughter. 
TBSRsaA,  an  attendant 


aUzem,  Soldiert,  AUendants,  tfc. 


^  Advertleement  bp  the  AtUhcr.—TbtB  hlstoiy  of  Spain  records 
two  instances  of  the  severe  and  self-devoting  beroion  which 
fonns  tbe  sabject  of  the  following  dramatic  poem.  The  first 
of  these  occorred  at  the  siege  of  Tarlfii,  which  was  defended, 
in  1294,  for  Saneho  King  of  Castfle,  during  the  rebellion  of 
bis  brother  Don  Joan,  by  Ooaman  sumamed  the  Good.* 
The  second  is  rdated  of  Alonso  Lopei  de  Texeda,  who,  untQ 
his  garrison  had  been  utterly  disabled  by  pestilence,  mafai- 
tained  the  dty  of  Zamora  for  the  children  of  Don  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  agahist  the  forces  of  Henrique  of  Trastamara.* 

Impressive  as  were  the  cbvumstances  which  distinguished 

•  8m  QofaitMia*s  "  TIdai  de  E^mooIm  Octebra/'  p.  S. 

*  8m  tfaa  Pnfto*  to  SoaUkey's  *'Chrontd«of  thtCld.'* 


both  these  memorable  sieges,  It  appeared  to  the  aQtb< 
the  following  pages  that  a  deeper  interest,  as  well  as  a  stro 
colour  of  nationality,  might  be  imparted  to  tbe  soem 
which  she  has  feebly  attempted  **  to  describe  high  paai 
and  high  acUons,"  by  connecting  a  religious  feeling  with 
patriotism  and  high>minded  loyalty  which  bad  thus  1 
proved  **  feithftil  unto  death,**  and  by  surrounding  her  i 
dramatie  personee  with  recollections  derived  from  the  hi 
legends  of  Spanish  chivalry.  She  has,  for  this  reason, 
ployed  the  agency  of  imaginary  characters,  and  fixed  u 
Valeacia  del  Cid  as  the  scene  to  give  them 

*'  A  locml  babitatioii  and  a  Mune." 
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But  it  is  not  youth  which  turns 

ScKRB  L—Boom  in  a  Palace  of  Valencia,— YiOassA 

From  the  field  of  spears  again  ; 

tinging  to  a  lute. 

For  the  boy's  high  heart  too  wildly  bums, 

BALLAD. 

Till  it  rests  amidst  the  slain  !" 

"Thou  hast  not  been  with  a  festal  throng 

"  Thou  canst  not  say  that  Jte  lies  low. 

At  the  pouring  of  the  wine ; 

The  lovely  and  the  brave : 

Men  bear  not  from  the  hall  of  song 

Oh  1  none  could  look  on  his  joyous  brow. 

A  mien  so  dark  as  thine  I 

And  think  upon  the  grave  ! 

There's  blood  upon  thy  Rhield, 

Dark,  dark  perchance  the  day 

There's  dust  upon  thy  plume. 

Hath  been  with  valour's  fi^te ; 

Thou  hast  brought  from  some  disastrous  field 

But  A«  is  on  his  homeward  way 

That  brow  of  wrath  and  gloom  1 " 

From  the  Roncesvalles*  Strait ! " 

''And  is  there  blood  upon  my  shield] 

"  There  is  dust  upon  his  joyous  brow. 

Maiden,  it  well  may  be  1 

And  o'er  his  graceful  head ; 

We  haye  sent  the  streams  from  our  battle-field 

And  the  war-horse  will  not  wake  him  now. 

All  daiken'd  to  the  sea  1 

Though  it  browse  his  greensward  bed  ! 

We  have  given  the  founts  a  stain. 

I  have  seen  the  stripling  die, 

Midst  their  woods  of  ancient  pine ; 

And  the  strong  man  meet  his  £Eite 

And  the  ground  is  wet — ^but  not  with  rain. 

Where  the  mountain-winds  go  sounding  by 

Deep  dyed — but  not  with  wine  1 

In  the  Roncesvalles'  Strait  I " 

**  The  ground  is  wet— but  not  with  rain — 

Elmina  entert. 

We  have  been  in  war^array. 

Elm,  Tour  songs  are  not  as  those  of  other  daya^ 

And  the  noblest  blood  of  Christian  Spain 

Mine  own  Ximena !    Where  is  now  the  young 

Hath  bathed  her  soil  to-day. 

And  buoyant  spirit  of  the  mom,  which  once 

I  have  seen  the  strong  man  die. 

Breathed  in  your  spring-like  melodies,  and  woke 

And  the  stripling  meet  his  Me, 

Joy's  echo  from  all  hearts  ] 

Where  the  moimtain-winds  go  sounding  by 

Xim,  My  mother,  this 

In  the  Boncesvalles'  Strait 

Is  not  the  free  air  of  our  mountain-wilds ; 

And  these  are  not  the  halls  wherein  my  voice 

**  In  the  gloomy  Roncesvalles'  Strait 

First  poured  those  gladd'ning  strains. 

There  are  helms  and  lances  deft ; 

Elm,  Alas  1  thy  heart 

And  they  that  moved  at  mom  elate 

(I  see  it  well)  doth  sicken  for  the  pure 

On  a  bed  of  heath  are  left ! 

Free-wandering  breezes  of  the  joyous  hills. 

There's  many  a  fair  young  face 

Where  thy  young  brothers,  o'er  the  rock  and  heath. 

Which  the  war-steed  hath  gone  o'er; 

Bound  in  glad  boyhood,  e'en  as  torrent-streams 

At  many  a  board  there  is  kept  a  place 

Leap  brightly  from  the  heights.    Had  we  not  been 

For  those  that  come  no  more  ! " 

Within  these  walls  thus  suddenly  begirt, 

Thou  shouldst  have  track'd  ere  now,  with  step  as 

"Alas !  for  love,  for  woman's  breast. 

light, 

If  woe  like  this  must  be  1 

Their  wild-wood  paths. 

Hast  thou  seen  a  youth  with  an  eagle-crest, 

Xim,  I  would  not  but  have  shared 

And  a  white  plume  waving  free  ? 

These  hours  of  woe  and  peril,  though  the  deep 

With  his  proud  quick-flashing  eye. 

And  solemn  feelings  wakening  at  their  voice 

And  his  mien  of  knightly  state  1 

Claim  all  the  wrought-up  spirit  to  themselves, 

Doth  he  come  from  where  the  swords  flash'd  high 

And  will  not  blend  with  mirth.    The  storm  doth 

In  the  Roncesvalles'  Strait]" 

hush 

All  floating  whispery  sounds,  all  bird-notes  wild 

"  In  the  gloomy  Roncesvalles'  Strait 

0'  th'  summer-forest,  filling  earth  and  heaven 

I  saw,  and  mark'd  him  well ; 

With  its  own  awful  music.    And  'tis  well  1 

For  nobly  on  his  steed  he  sate, 

Should  not  a  hero's  child  be  train'd  to  hear 

When  the  pride  of  manhood  fell  1 

The  trumpet's  blast  unstartled,  and  to  look 
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le  of  doath  without  dlBmaj  1 

]  that  aught  so  gentlo  and  m 

Id  call'd  to  Btaod  i'  the  tempcEt'i  path, 
Itoken  and  the  hue  of  death 

oon  1  1  had  not  ahnink 
■Q  lot ;  but  thou,  my  child,  ahouldst 


0  of  hcaTcn,  through 

Jng  billowB.    Wo  aro  fiill'n 

Bvil  dajB  1 

fajB,  that  wake 

— Youth  may  not  loiter  now 
ui  of  Bpring :  and  womanhood 

inflicts,  heretofore 
^spirits.    Strength  ia  bom 
«  of  long-Buffering  heorla ; 


Ml 

I  tha  balefiit  air, 
le  peEtilence  in  i^  ■"■*•"'«»  walks 
evoted  dtj-,  like  a  blight 
w-tinta  of  thy  chock  hath  bll'n, 
1  early  withering.    Thou  bast 

eath,  and  minister'd  to  thoBe 
u  shadow  rested,  till  thine  eye 
Is  glondng  lunbeam  for  a  still, 

3;  and  thy  brow  h&th  caught 
h  cipresaion,  which  at  timca 
Isolate  calmness,  moat  unlike 

I  bright  nien  should  wear.      Itly 
I  child  I 

I  hast  no  canae 

When  Qxe  wild  clash  of  steel, 
I  tambour,  and  ILe  hear;  step 
],  break  on  our  morning  dreams — 
■X,  the  noble  and  the  brave 
s,  and  we  deem  it  much 
I  funend-rites,  and  call  them  bleat 

its  own  storm;  hour, 
B  work  Qpon  them,  ere  disease 
Jidr  fiery  blood ; — it  ia  no  time 
I  mien  wherewith,  in  happier  hours, 
Dodlond  mazes,  when  young  leaves 


Were  whispering  in  the  gale. — My  &thar  conuB — 
Oh  t  apeak  of  mo  no  more.    I  would  not  shade 
His  princely  aspect  with  ft  thooght  Imb  Ugh 
Than  his  proud  duties  claim. 

QOKiALEl  cnten. 

nm.  My  noble  lord  1 
Welcome  from  this  day's  toil !    It  is  the  boor 
Whose  shadows,  as  they  deepen,  bring  repoM 
Unto  all  weary  men ;  and  wilt  not  than 
Free  thy  mail'd  boeom  from  the  coraUt'a  we^i^ 
TotvBtatbllofeveT 

Gan.  There  may  be  rest 
For  the  tired  peasant,  when  the  ve^aer-bell 
Doth  send  him  to  his  cabin,  and  beneath 
His  vine  and  olive  be  may  mt  at  tne, 
Walohing  his  children's  sport :  but  onto  km 
Who  keeps  thewatch-plaoe  onthemonirtain-b  ai^i^ 
^'hcn  heaven  lets  loow  the  storms  that  disital 

— Who  speaks  of  rest  I 

Xim.  My  Cithor,  ahaU  I  Ell 
The  wine^Tup  for  thy  lips,  or  bring  the  lnt« 
Whose  sounds  thou  lovest  I 

Gen.  If  there  bo  atraina  of  power 
To  rouse  a  spirit,  which  in  triumphant  sconi 
May  cost  off  nature's  feeblenen,  and  hold 
Its  proud  (areer  unshackled,  '^"''"'g  down 
Tears  and  fond  thoughts  to  earth ;  give  vein  to 

I  have  need  of  such,  Ximcna  ! — we  must  hear 
No  melting  music  now ! 

Xin.  I  know  all  high 
Heroic  ditties  of  the  older-time. 
Sung  by  the  mountain-Christiana,'  in  the  holds 
Of  th'  everlastiiig  hills,  wboae  snows  yet  beer 
Tbo  print  of  Freedom's  step  ;  and  all  wild  abliBM 
Wherein  the  dark  scnanos*  teach  the  rooks 
And  the  pin^forcats  deeply  to  reaound 
Tha  praiaa  of  later  champions  Wonldattboah^  i 
The  war-song  of  thine  onoeator,  the  (5d1   ^wmQ 

Gon.  Ay,  speak  of  him ;  for  in  that  nai 
Sucb  as  might  rescue  kingdoms  I    Speak  of  Uat 
We  are  his  children  I    They  that  can  look  b^ 
I'  th'  annals  of  their  honsa  on  such  a  namc^ 
How  should  iliqf  take  Dishonoor  by  On Jiatt^ 
And  o'er  the  threshold  of  their  bthor^  balls 
First  lead  her  aa  a  guest  I 

EliA.  Oh,  why  is  thia  I 
How  my  heart  sinks  I 

■Dd  irbertr.  irtiDil  iha  mt  ol  Ibdr  «iai]ti7  wia  snina  % 
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Gtm,  It  most  not  fsdl  thee  fet, 
Dmghter  of  heroes ! — thine  mheritance 
IsstreDgthtomeetallconflicts.  Thou  canst  number 
In  thy  long  line  of  glorious  ancestxy 
Men,  the  bright  offering  of  whose  blood  hath  made 
The  ground  it  bathed  e*en  as  an  altar,  whence 
^   High  thoughts  shall  rise  for  ever.   Bore  they  not, 
Midst  flame  and  sword,  their  witness  of  the  Cross, 
With  its  victorious  inspiration  girt 
As  with  a  conqueror's  robe,  till  th'  infidel, 
O'erawed,  shrank  back  before  them  1  Ay,  the  earth 
Doth  call  them  martyrs ;  but  their  agonies 
Were  of  a  moment,  tortures  whose  brief  aim 
Was  to  destroy,  within  whose  powers  and  scope 
Lay  naught  but  dust.    And  earth  doth  call  thom 
martyn/  [and  not 

Why,  heaven  but  daim'd  their  blood,  their  lives, 
The  things  which  grew  as  tendrils  round  their 

hearts; 
Ko.  not  their  children  ! 

Slwk  Mean'st  thou  1  know'st  thou  aught  T — 
I  cannot  utter  it — my  sons  I  my  sons  ! 
bitoftheml    Oh  I  wouldstthouspeakofthemt 
0(m.  A  mother's  heart  divineth  but  too  well ! 
Sim.  Speak,  I  a4jure  thee  I    I  can  bear  it  alL 
Where  are  my  children  ? 

Qon.  In  the  Moorish  camp 
Whose  lines  have  girt  the  city. 

Xim.  But  they  live  ? 
-^All  is  not  lost,  my  mother ! 
Elm.  Say,  they  live. 
Chm.  Elmina,  still  they  live. 
Elm.  But  captives  !    They 
Whom  my  fond  heart  had  imaged  to  itself 
Bounding  from  cliff  to  cliff,  amidst  the  wilds 
Where  the  rock-eagle  seem'd  not  more  secure 
Xn  its  rejoicing  fireedom  !    And  my  boys 
Are  captives  with  the  Moor  ! — oh  1  how  was  this? 

Oon.  Alas  1  our  brave  Alphonso,  in  the  pride 
Of  boyish  daring,  left  our  mountain-halls, 
With  his  young  brother,  eager  to  behold 
The  fitce  of  noble  war.    Thence  on  their  way 
Were  the  rash  vranderers  captured. 

JSZm.  Tis  enough. 
— ^And  when  shall  they  be  ransom'd  ? 

Oon.  There  is  ask'd 
A  ransom  fiu:  too  high. 

Elm.  What  !  have  we  wealth 
Which  might  redeem  a  monarch,  and  our  sons 
The  while  wear  fetters  1    Take  thou  all  for  them. 
And  we  will  cast  our  worthless  grandeur  from  us 
As  'twere  a  cumbrous  robe  !    Why,  thou  art  one, 
To  whose  high  nature  pomp  hath  ever  been 
But  as  the  plumage  to  a  warrior  s  helm. 


Worn  or  thrown  off  as  lightly.    And  for  me^ 
Thou  knowst  not  how  serenely  I  could  take 
The  peasant's  lot  upon  me,  so  my  heart. 
Amidst  its  deep  affections  imdisturb'd. 
May  dwell  in  silence. 

Xim.  Father  1  doubt  thou  not 
But  we  will  bind  ourselves  to  poverty. 
With  glad  devotednesB,  if  this,  but  this, 
May  win  them  back.    Distrust  us  not,  my  fkther  t 
We  can  bear  all  things. 

Chm.  Can  ye  bear  disgrace  1 

Xim.  We  were  not  bprn  for  this. 

Cfan.  No,  thou  say'st  well ! 
Hold  to  that  lofty  fiiith.    My  wife,  my  child  I 
Hath  earth  no  treasures  richer  than  the  gems 
Tom  from  her  secret  caverns  1    If  by  them 
Chains  may  be  riven,  then  let  the  captive  spring 
Rejoicing  to  the  light  1    But  he  for  whom 
Freedom  and  life  may  but  be  won  with  shame, 
Hath  naught  to  do,  save  fearlessly  to  fix 
His  steadfi»t  look  on  the  mijestic  heavens, 
And  proudly  die  1 

Elni.  Gonzalez,  foho  must  die  1 

Qon,  Qiwriedly.)  They  on  whose  lives  a  fearful 
price  is  set, 
But  to  be  paid  by  treason  1    Is't  enough  1 
Or  must  I  yet  seek  words  1 

Elm.  That  look  saith  more  I 
Thou  canst  not  mean 

Oon.  I  do  1  why  dwells  there  not 
Power  in  a  glance  to  speak  it  1    They  must  die  ! 
They — must  their  names  be  told  1 — ovr  8on$  must 

die. 
Unless  I  yield  the  city  I 

Xim,  Oh,  look  up  1 
My  mother,  sink  not  thus  !    Until  the  grave 
Shut  frx)m  our  sight  its  victims,  there  is  hope. 

Elm.  {in  a  low  v<nce.)  Whose  knell  was  in  the 
breeze  1    No,  no,  not  theirs  I 
Whose  was  the  blessed  voice  that  spoke  of  hope  1 
— ^And  there  is  hope  I    I  will  not  be  subdued — 
I  will  not  hear  a  whisper  of  despair  I 
For  nature  is  all-powerful,  and  her  breath 
Moves  like  a  quickening  spirit  o'er  the  depths 
Within  a  father's  heart    Thou  too,  Qonzalez, 
Wilt  tell  me  there  is  hope  I 

0(m.  {solemnly.)  Hope  but  in  Him 
Who  bade  the  patriarch  lay  his  fair  young  son 
Bound  on  the  shrine  of  sacrifice,  and  when 
The  bright  steel  quiver  d  in  the  father's  hand 
Just  raised  to  strike,  sent  forth  his  awful  voice 
Through  the  still  clouds  and  on  the  breathless  air. 
Commanding  to  withhold  !     Earth  has  no  hope : 
It  rests  with  Him. 
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Mm.  Thou  canst  not  tell  me  this  ! 
Thou,  father  of  my  sons,  within  whose  hands 
Doth  lie  thy  children's  fate. 

dim.  If  there  have  been 
Men  in  whose  bosoms  nature's  voice  hath  made 
Its  accents  as  the  solitary  sound 
Of  an  o'erpowering  torrent,  silencing 
Th'  austere  and  yet  divine  remonstrances 
Whisper'd  by  fiuth  and  honour,  lift  thy  hands  ; 
And,  to  that  Heaven  which  arms  the  brave  with 

strength. 
Pray  that  the  father  of  thy  sons  may  ne'er 
Be  thus  found  wanting  I 

Elm,  Then  their  doom  is  seal'd  1 
Thou  wilt  not  save  thy  children  ? 

Qon,  Hast  thou  cause, 
Wife  of  my  youth  1  to  deem  it  lies  within 
The  bounds  of  possible  things,  that  I  should  link 
My  name  to  that  word — traUor  t    They  that  sleep 
On  their  proud  battle-fields,  thy  sires  and  mine. 
Died  not  for  this  1 

Elm.  Oh,  cold  and  hard  of  heart  I 
Thou  shouldst  be  bom  for  empire,  since  thy  soul 
Thus  lightly  from  all  human  bonds  can  free 
Its  haughty  flight !    Men !  men  1  too  much  is  yours 
Of  vantage ;  ye  that  with  a  sound,  a  breath, 
A  shadow,  thus  can  fill  the  desolate  space 
Of  rooted-up  afifections,  o'er  whose  void 
Our  yearning  hearts  must  wither  1    So  it  is. 
Dominion  must  be  won  I    Nay,  leave  me  not — 
My  heart  is  bursting,  and  I  mvst  be  heard  ! 
Heaven  hath  given  power  to  mortal  agony. 
As  to  the  elements  in  their  hour  of  might 
And  masteiy  o'er  creation !    Who  shall  dare 
To  mock  that  fearful  strength  1    I  mutt  be  heard ! 
Give  me  my  sons. 

Chn.  That  they  may  live  to  hide 
With  covering  hands  th'  indignant  fiush  of  shame 
On  their  young  brows,  when  men  shall  speak  of  him 
They  call'd  their  fitther  1    Was  the  oath  whereby. 
On  th'  altar  of  my  £Edth,  I  bound  myself 
With  an  unswerving  i^irit  to  niiM'nfftin 
This  firee  and  Christian  city  for  my  God 
And  for  my  king,  a  writing  traced  on  sand  ? 
That  passionate  tears  should  wash  it  firom  the  earth. 
Or  e'en  the  life-drops  of  a  bleeding  heart 
Efface  it,  as  a  billow  sweeps  away 
The  last  light  vessel's  wake  1    Then  never  more 
Let  man's  deep  vows  be  trusted ! — ^though  enforced 
By  all  th'  appeals  of  high  remembrances. 
And  silent  claims  o'  th'  sepulchres  wherein 
His  fathers  with  their  stainless  glory  sleep,  [pangs  1 
On  their  good  swords  I    Think'st  thou  /  feel  no 
He  that  hath  given  me  sons  doth  know  the  heart 


Whose  treasure  he  recalls.    Of  this  no  mure ; 
Tis  vain.    I  tell  thee  that  th'  inviolate  Ctobb 
Still  from  our  ancient  temples  must  look  up   [foot 
Through  the  blue  heavens  of  Spain,  though  at  its 
I  perish,  with  my  race.    Thou  darett  not  aak 
That  I,  the  son  of  warriors — men  who  died 
To  fix  it  on  that  proud  supremacy — 
Should  tear  the  sign  of  our  victorious  fiiith 
From  its  high  place  of  sunbeams,  for  the  Moor 
In  impious  joy  to  trample  1 

Mm.  Scorn  me  not 
In  mine  extreme  of  misery !    Thou  art  Btrong — 
Thy  heart  is  not  as  mine.    My  brain  grows  wild ; 
I  blow  not  what  I  ask.    And  yet  'twere  but 
Anticipating  fate — since  it  must  fidl. 
That  Cross  mutt  fall  at  last !    There  is  no  power. 
No  hope  vdthin  this  city  of  the  grave, 
To  keep  its  place  on  high.    Her  sultiy  air 
Breathes  heavily  of  death,  her  warriors  sink 
Beneath  their  ancient  banners,  ere  the  Moor 
Hath  bent  his  bow  against  them ;  for  the  shaft 
Of  pestilence  flies  more  swifUy  to  its  mark. 
Than  th'  arrow  of  the  desert    Even  the  skiai 
O'erhang  the  desolate  splendour  of  her  domes 
With  an  ill  omen's  aspect,  shaping  forth. 
From  the  dull  clouds,  wild  menadngfonnaandBigns 
Foreboding  ruin.    Man  might  be  withstood. 
But  who  shall  cope  with  Beunine  and  disease  [aid. 
When  leagued  with  armdd  foes  1    Where  now  the 
Where  the  long-promised  lances  of  Castile  1 
We  are  forsaken  in  our  utmost  need — 
By  heaven  and  earth  forsaken  ! 

Gon.  If  this  be, 
(And  yet  I  will  not  deem  it,)  we  must  fiill 
As  men  that  in  severe  devotednees  [death, 

Have  chosen  their  part,  and  bound  themselveB  to 
Through  high  conviction  that  their  suffering  land 
By  the  free  blood  of  martyrdom  alone 
Shall  call  deliverance  down. 

Mm.  Oh  !  I  have  stood 
Beside  thee  through  the  beating  storms  of  life 
With  the  true  heart  of  unrepining  love — 
As  the  poor  peasant's  mate  doth  cheerily. 
In  the  parch'd  vineyard,  or  the  harvest  fleld. 
Bearing  her  part,  sustain  with  him  the  heat 
And  burden  of  the  day.     But  now  the  hour. 
The  heavy  hour  is  come,  when  human  strength 
Sinks  down,  a  toil-worn  pilgrim,  in  the  du8k» 
Owning  that  woe  is  mightier !    Spare  me  yet 
This  bitter  cup,  my  husband  !    Let  not  her. 
The  mother  of  the  lovely,  sit  and  mourn 
In  her  unpeopled  home — a  broken  stem. 
O'er  its  &llen  roses  dying  I 

Chn.  Uige  me  not^ 
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Thoathatthroughalisharp  conflicts  hast  beenfound 
Worthy  a  brave  man's  love ! — oh,  uige  me  not 
To  guilt,  which, through  themidst  of  blindingtears. 
In  ita  own  hues  thou  seest  not  1   Death  may  scarce 
Bring  aught  like  this  1 

Blm,  All,  all  thy  gentle  race. 
The  beautiful  beings  that  around  thee  grew. 
Creatures  of  sunshine  !    Wilt  thou  doom  them  all  ? 
She,  too,  thy  daughter — doth  her  smile  unmark'd 
Ftes  from  thee,  with  its  radiance,  day  by  day  1 
Shadows  are  gathering  round  her :  seest  thou  not 
The  misty  dimneaa  of  the  spoiler's  breath 
Hangs  o*er  her  beauty ;  and  the  &ce  which  made 
The  summer  of  our  hearts,  now  doth  but  send. 
With  every  glance,  deep  bodings  through  the  soul, 
TeDing  of  early  &te ) 
(km.  I  see  a  change 
Far  nobler  on  her  brow  I    She  is  as  one, 
Who,  at  the  trumpet's  sudden  call,  hath  risen 
FVom  tiie  gay  banquet,  and  in  scorn  cast  down 
The  wine-cup,  and  the  garland,  and  the  lute 
Of  featal  hours,  for  the  good  spear  and  helm. 
Beseeming  sterner  tasks.    Her  eye  hath  lost 
The  beam  which  laugh'd  upon  th'  awakening  heart, 
BTen  aa  mom  breaks  o'er  earth.    But  &r  within 
Its  fan  dark  orb,  a  light  hath  sprung,  whose  source 
XJea  deeper  in  the  souL    And  let  the  torch, 
"Which  but  illumed  the  glittering  pageant,  fade ! 
The  altar-flame,  i'  th'  sanctuary's  recess, 
Bumsquenchless,  being  of  heaven!  Shehathputon 
Courage,  and  fiuth,  and  generous  constancy, 
£ven  as  a  breastplate.    Ay  t  men  look  on  her. 
As  she  goes  forth  serenely  to  her  tasks. 
Binding  the  warrior's  wounds,  and  bearing  fresh 
Cool  draughts  to  fever'd  lips — ^they  look  on  her, 
Thus  moving  in  her  beautiful  array 
Of  gentle  fortitude,  and  bless  the  fair 
Hajeetic  vision,  and  unmurmuring  turn 
Unto  their  heavy  toils. 

Elm,  And  seest  thou  not 
In  that  high  fidth  and  strong  collectedness, 
A  fearful  inspiration  1    They  have  cause 
To  tremble,  who  behold  th'  unearthly  light 
Of  high  and,  it  may  be,  prophetic  thought 
Investing  youth  with  grandeur  1    From  the  grave 
It  rises,  on  whose  shadowy  brink  thy  child 
Waits  but  a  father's  hand  to  snatch  her  back 
Into  the  laughing  sunshine.     Kneel  with  me ; 
Ximena  !  kneel  beside  me,  and  implore 
That  which  a  deeper,  more  prevailing  voice 
Than  ours  doth  ask,  and  will  not  be  denied, 
-—His  children's  lives  I 

Xim.  Alas  !  this  may  not  be : 
Mother  1— I  cannot.  [Exit  Xdcena. 


Oon.  My  heroic  child ! 
— ^A  terrible  sacrifice  thou  claim'st,  0  Qod  t 
From  creatures  in  whose  agonising  hearts 
Nature  is  strong  as  death  t 

Elm.  Is  t  thus  in  thine  1 
Away !    What  time  is  given  thee  to  resolve 
On — what  I  cannot  utter  1    Speak  1  thou  know'st 
Too  well  what  I  would  say. 

Chn.  Until — ask  not  I 
The  time  is  brief. 

Elm.  Thou  said'st — I  heard  not  right 

Gon.  The  time  is  brief. 

Elm.  What !  must  we  burst  all  ties 
Wherewith  the  thrilling  chords  of  life  are  twined  1 
And,  for  this  task's  fulfilment,  can  it  be 
That  man  in  his  cold  heartlessness,  hath  dared, 
To  number  and  to  mete  us  forth  the  sands 
Of  hours,  nay,  moments  1    Why,  the  sentenced 

wretch. 
He  on  whose  soul  there  rests  a  brother's  blood 
Pour'd  forth  in  slumber,  is  allow'd  more  time 
To  wean  his  turbulent  passions  from  the  world 
His  presence  doth  pollute  !    It  is  not  thus  1 
We  must  have  time  to  school  us. 

Gon.  We  have  but 
To  bow  the  head  in  silence,  when  heaven's  voice 
Calls  back  the  things  we  love.         [gentle  words. 

Elm.  Love !  love  !— there  are  soft  smiles  and 
And  there  are  faces,  skilful  to  put  on 
The  look  we  trust  in — and  'tis  mockery  all ! 
— ^A  Pithless  mist,  a  desert-vapour,  wearing 
The  brightness  of  clear  waters,  thus  to  cheat 
The  thirst  that  semblance  kindled!   There  is  none, 
In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world — no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  save  that  within 
A  mother's  heart.    It  is  but  pride,  wherewith 
To  his  fair  son  the  father's  eye  doth  turn. 
Watching  his  growth.    Ay,  on  the  boy  he  looks, 
The  bright  glad  creature  springing  in  his  path. 
But  as  the  heir  of  his  great  name — the  young 
And  stately  tree,  whose  rising  strength  ere  long 
Shall  bear  his  trophies  welL    And  this  is  love  ! 
This  is  man's  love  !    What  marvel  1 — you  ne'er 

made 
Your  breast  the  pillow  of  his  infency. 
While  to  the  fulness  of  your  heart's  glad  heavings 
His  fair  cheek  rose  and  fell ;  and  his  bright  hair 
Waved  softly  to  your  breath  1     You  ne'er  kept 

watch 
Beside  him,  till  the  last  pale  star  had  set, 
And  mom,  all  dazzling,  as  in  triumph,  broke 
On  your  dim  weary  eye ;  not  yourt  the  face 
Which,  early  faded  through  fond  care  for  him. 
Hung  o'er  his  sleep,  and,  duly  as  heaven's  light. 
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Igreethifl  wo^'ning  1  Fouoo'erfimootJi'd 
ir  Bang  him  to  hie  rosy  rest ; 
whiBpor,vlieDhia  voicDfrainyoun 
■sod  uttorance;  prcu'd  your  lip  to  bis, 
Iporcli'd  it ;  husb'd  hia  wayward  crieB, 
at,  ncvcr-WGoried  love  ! 
n't  tasks ! — in  tbe^o  her  youth, 
nf  clicek,  and  buoyaticy  of  heart, 

niiiarfdl    My  boya !  my  boys ! 
.  bomo  with  all  for  this  1 
I  ye  giveii  mel 

■e  strength  in  man  [nil 

Lro)   Thnt  Ibou  couldst  road,  through 
If  silent  agony,  tbe  bcurt 

le  doth  rend  I  [now/ 

Iboart — tAy  heart  I    Away !  it  fccla  not 
nes  to  tome  the  mighty  man 
'a  wooknesa  ;  nor  shall  heavcii 
liat  bitter  chastening  I     May  you  live 
1  when  lonolioGES  doth  soem 


Fori 


lid  fruitless  weeping  shall  he  soon 

n  Bounds — my  quiet  placo 
ly  lovely  ones;  and  wo  aball  sleep, 

aica  o'er  us — ^we  shall  sleep, 
ing  mantle  !    Ton  tbe  while 
Ihin  your  vast  forsalccn  Lolls, 
lC  wild  and  melancholy  winds 

rooping  banners,  never  mora 
mco.     Ay,  then  call  up 
□ms  from  ancestral  tomba, 
-conqut>rorB,  chicflainB.ldngs, 
itcoldvoid  I     And  when  the  Btreogth 
n  both  melted,  when  the  blast 
gives  your  heart  no  more 
if  at  last  you  pine 
I  voices  and  the  bounding  steps 
Ih  your  home  re-echoing,  and  the  clasp 
s,  and  all  the  joyous  liglit    [board 
ft  laugh'd  wiili  youth,  and  made  your 
lej—when  those  days  are  come, 
ir  desolation,  turn 
world — the  smiling,  raithloBB  world, 
nreptpostyou  long— and  bidit  quench 
Beep  thirst  with/an</  iaunorta]/a«</ 
Bick  of  heart  I — a  gorgcoui  robe, 
□to  liim  that  dies 


itc,  for  w 


irf 


from  thee! 

t  drop  ofHttcmcsa  ispourd. 

>rBive  tbeol 

[Exit  Euiraa. 

Aid 

me.  Heaven  1 

aloQO  is  poner 

Oh!  thou  hast  act 

fro  of  OBpGct  in 

my  path. 

Thoy  almost  to  my  startled  gu»  H»ume 
The  hue  of  things  leas  haUoVd  I  Men  bMve  Bonk 
Unblnmed  beneath  such  trials  t  Doth  not  He 
Who  mode  ua  know  the  limits  of  our  ■trengtbl 
Uy  wife  1  my  bodb  I  Away  1 1  must  not  paiua 
To  give  my  heart  one  moment's  maateiy  thus  1 
[Exit  QoHixLifc 

Scene  IL—TheAuU  of  a  Oothie  CTurcl. 
Hc&y&NDEZ,  Oakous,  and  OAen. 

JTcr.  The  rites  are  cloBed.    Now,  valiant  nuD ! 
depart, 
liich  to  his  place^I  may  not  say,  of  rest — 
Your  Guthful  vigils  for  your  sons  m*y  win 
What  must  not  be  your  own.    Te  are  BS  tlxose 
Who  BOW,  in  peril  and  in  care,  the  seed 
Of  tho  fair  tree,  beneotJh  whose  staUly  dads 
They  may  not  sit.    But  blera'd  be  tbose  wbo  t<nl 
For  aflcivdnya  I    AH  high  and  holy  thon^ts 
Be  with  you,  waniurs !  through  the  lingering  haui 
Of  tho  night-watcli. 

Giar.  Ay,  father  I  we  have  need 
Of  high  and  holy  thoughts,  wherewith  to  flmes 
Our  hearts  against  despair.    Tot  bare  I  bean 
From  youth  a  son  of  war.    The  slara  hara  look'd 
A  thousand  times  upon  my  conch  of  heath. 
Spread  midst  the  wild  Bicrras,  by  totno  stnam 
Whose  dark-red  waves  look'd  e'en  as  thon^  theia 

Lay  not  in  rocky  caverns,  but  the  Teins 

Of  noblo  henrta ;  while  many  a  knightly  cnat 

Roll'd  with  them  to  the  deep.    And,  in  tlieyM^ 

Of  my  long  exQe  and  captivity. 

With  the  fierce  Arab  I  have  watch'd  beneath 

Tho  still,  pale  shadow  of  some  lonely  palm. 

At  midnight  in  tbe  desert ;  white  tho  wind 

Swell'd  with  the  lion's  roar,  and  heavi^ 

The  fearfuloess  and  nugbt  of  solitude 

PrcBs'd  on  my  weary  heart 

Jler.  {thiptghtfvlti/.)  Tliou  UtUe  ItnoVst 
Of  what  is  solitude  I     I  tell  thee,  those 
For  whom — in  earth's  remotest  nook,  howe'er 
Divided  from  their  path  by  chain  on  chain 
Of  mighty  mountains,  snd  the  amplitoda 
Of  rolling  seas — then  beats  one  human  hssr^ 
Thoir  breathes  one  being,  unto  whom  their  ibm   i 
Comes  with  a  thrilling  and  a  gladd'ning  tmmd      ' 
Heard  o'er  the  din  of  life,  are  not  alons  I 
Not  on  tho  deep,  nor  in  the  wild,  slone ; 
For  there  ia  that  on  earth  with  which  tbty  ball 
A  brotherhood  of  soul  I    Call  Aim  alons, 
'WhoBtsndsshutoutfW>mthiB! — uidletnotdMM 
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WhoM  homes  are  bright  with  sunshine  and  with 

lore. 
Put  on  the  insolence  of  happiness, 
(UoTfiDg  In  that  ploud  lot !    A  lonely  hour 
Is  on  its  way  to  each,  to  all;  for  Death 
Knows  no  companionship. 

Oat,  I  hare  look'd  on  Death 
In  field,  and  storm,  and  flood.    But  never  yet 
Hath  ao^t  weigh'd  down  my  spirit  to  a  mood 
Of  Badness,  dreaming  o'er  dark  auguries, 
Like  this^  our  watch  by  midnight.  Fearful  things 
Are  gathering  round  us.    Death  upon  the  earth. 
Omens  in  heaven  I    The  summer  skies  put  forth 
No  dear  bright  stars  above  us,  but  at  times, 
^ti^hing  some  comet's  fiery  hue  of  wrath, 
Hsnhal  their  clouds  to  armies,  traversing 
Heaven  with  the  rush  of  meteor«teeds — th'  array 
Of  qpears  and  banners  tossing  like  the  pines 
Of  Pyrenean  forests,  when  the  storm 
Doth  sweep  the  mountains. 

Btr.  Ay,  last  night  I  too 
Kept  vigil,  gazing  on  the  angry  heavens ; 
And  I  beheld  the  meeting  and  the  shock 
Of  those  wild  hosts  i'  th'  air,  when,  as  they  dosed, 
A  red  and  sultry  mist,  like  that  which  mantles 
The  thunder^s  path,  fell  o'er  them.    Then  were 

flung 
Throo^thedull  glare,  broad  cloudy  banners  forth; 
And  diariots  seem'd  to  whirl,  and  steeds  to  sink, 
T^^imrin^  down  crested  warriors.    But  all  this 
Wssdim and  shadowy;  then  swift  darkness  rush'd 
Down  on  th'  unearthly  battle,  as  the  deep 
Swept  o'er  the  Egyptian's  armament    I  look'd. 
And  all  that  fiery  fidd  of  plumes  and  spears 
Was  blotted  from  heaven's  £ace  !    I  look'd  again. 
And  from  the  brooding  mass  of  cloud  leap'd  forth 
One  meteorsword,  which  o'er  the  reddening  sea 
Shook  with  strange  motion,  such  as  earthquakes 

give 
Unto  a  rocking  dtadd  !    I  beheld. 
And  yet  my  spirit  sank  not 

Gar.  Kdther  deem  [and  sounds 

That  mine  hath  blench'd.    But  these  are  sights 
To  awe  the  firmest    KnoVst  thou  what  we  hear 
At  midnight  from  the  walls  1    Were't  but  the  deep 
Barbaric  horn,  or  Moorish  tambour's  peal. 
Thence  might  the  warrior's  heart  catch  impulses 
Quickening  its  fiery  currents.    But  our  ears 
Are  pierced  by  other  tones.    We  hear  the  kndl 
For  brave  men  in  their  noon  of  strength  cut  down, 
And  the  shrill  wail  of  woman,  and  the  diige  [air 
Faint  swelling  through  the  streets.  Then  e'en  the 
Hath  strange  and  fitful  murmurs  of  lament. 
As  if  the  viewless  watchers  of  the  land 


Sigh'd  on  its  hollow  breezes  !    To  my  soul 
The  torrent-rush  of  battle,  with  its  din 
Of  trampling  steeds  and  ringing  panoply. 
Were,  after  these  fiunt  sounds  of  drooping  woe^ 
As  the  free  sky's  glad  music  unto  him 
Who  leaves  a  couch  of  sickness. 

ffer,  (with  tolenmiiy.)  If  to  plunge 
In  the  mid  waves  of  combat,  as  they  bear 
Chargers  and  spearmen  onwards,  and  to  make 
A  reckless  bosom's  front  the  buoyant  mark. 
On  that  wild  current,  for  ten  thousand  arrows^ 
If  thui  to  dare  were  valour's  noblest  aim. 
Lightly  might  fame  be  won  I  But  there  are  things^ 
Which  ask  a  spirit  of  more  exalted  pitch. 
And  courage  temper'd  with  a  holier  fire. 
Wdl  may'st  thou  say  that  these  are  fearful  times; 
Therefore,  be  firm,  be  patient  I    There  isstrength. 
And  a  fierce  instinct,  e'en  in  common  soula^ 
To  bear  up  manhood  with  a  stormy  joy. 
When  red  swords  meet  in  lightning !    Butourtask 
Is  more  and  nobler  I    We  have  to  endure. 
And  to  keep  watch,  and  to  arouse  a  land. 
And  to  defend  an  altar  I    If  we  £eJ1, 
So  that  our  blood  make  but  the  millionth  part 
Of  Spain's  great  ransom,  we  may  count  it  joy 
To  die  upon  her  bosom,  and  beneath 
The  banner  of  her  fiiith  I    Think  but  on  this, 
And  gird  your  hearts  with  silent  fortitude. 
Suffering,  yet  hoping  all  things.    Fare  ye  wdL 

Gar,  Father,  fiunewelL 

[Exeunt  Qabcias  and  hisfoUowen, 

Her,  These  men  have  earthly  ties 
And  bondage  on  their  natures  !    To  the  cause 
Of  Ood,  and  Spain's  revenge,  they  bring  but  half 
Their  energies  and  hopes.    But  he  whom  heaven 
Hath  call'd  to  be  th'  awakener  of  a  land. 
Should  have  his  soul's  affections  all  absorb'd 
In  that  majestic  purpose,  and  press  on 
To  its  fulfilment — as  a  moimtain-bom 
And  mighty  stream,  with  all  its  vassal  rills. 
Sweeps  proudly  to  the  ocean,  pausing  not 
To  dally  with  the  flowers.  Hark!   what  quick  step 
Comes  hurrying  through  the  gloom,  at  this  dead 
hourl 

Elmina  tnUrt, 

Mm.  Are  not  all  hours  as  one  to  misery  1  Why 
Should  the  take  note  of  time,  for  whom  the  day 
And  night  have  lost  their  blessed  attributes 
Of  Bimshine  and  repose  1 

Her,  I  know  thy  griefs ; 
But  there  are  trials  for  the  noble  heart. 
Wherein  its  own  deep  fountains  must  supply 
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All  it  can  hope  of  comfort.    Pity's  voice 
Comes  with  vain  sweetness  to  th'  unheeding  ear 
Of  ft^gnialij  e'en  as  music  heard  afar 
On  the  green  shore,  by  him  who  perishes 
Midst  rocks  and  eddying  waters. 

Elrn,  Think  thou  not 
I  sought  thee  but  for  pity.    I  am  come 
For  that  which  grief  is  privileged  to  demand 
With  an  imperious  claim,  from  all  whose  form — 
Whose humanform,  doth  seal  them  unto  suffering  1 
Father  I  I  ask  thine  aid, 

Htr.  There  is  no  aid 
For  thee  or  for  thy  children,  but  with  Him 
Whose  presence  is  around  us  in  the  cloud. 
As  in  the  whining  and  the  glorious  light. 

Elvk,  There  is  no  aid  !    Art  thou  a  man  of  Godl 
Art  thou  a  man  of  sorrow  1 — ^for  the  world 
Doth  call  thee  such ; — and  hast  thou  not  been  taught 
By  God  and  sorrow — mighty  as  they  are — 
To  own  the  claims  of  misexy  1 

Htr,  Is  there  power 
With  me  to  save  thy  sons? — ^implore  of  heaven  ! 

Elm,  DothnotheavenwOrk  its  purposes  by  mani 
I  toll  thee  ihum  canst  save  them  !    Art  thou  not 
Qonzalez*  counsellor  %    Unto  him  thy  words 
Are  e'en  as  oracles 

Htr.  And  therefore  1    Speak  ! — 
The  noble  daughter  of  Pelayo's  line 
Hath  naught  to  ask  unworthy  of  the  name 
Which  is  a  nation's  heritage.  Dost  thou  shrink  7 

ELra,  Have  pity  on  me,  father !    I  must  speak 
That,  from  the  thought  of  which  but  yesterday 
I  had  recoil'd  in  scorn  !    But  this  is  past 
Oh  !  we  grow  himible  in  our  agonies. 
And  to  the  dust — their  birthplace — ^bow  the  heads 
That  wore  the  crown  of  glory  1    I  am  weak — 
My  chastening  is  far  more  than  I  can  bear. 

Htr,  These  are  no  times  for  weakness.  On  our 
hills 
The  ancient  cedars,  in  their  gathered  might, 
Are  battling  with  the  tempest,  and  the  flower 
Which  cannot  meet  its  driving  blast  must  die. 
But  thou  hast  drawn  thy  nurture  from  a  stem 
Unwont  to  bend  or  break.    Lift  thy  proud  head, 
Daughter  of  Spain  ! — ^what  wouldst  thou  with  thy 
lord) 

ELf^,  Look  not  upon  me  thus  !   I  have  no  power 
To  tell  thee.    Take  thy  keen  disdainful  eye 
Off  frt>m  my  soul  I    What !  am  I  sunk  to  this  ? 
I,  whose  blood  sprung  frx>m  heroes !   How  my  sons 
Will  scorn  the  mother  that  would  bring  disgrace 
On  their  majestic  line  I    My  sons  I  my  sons  1 
— Now  is  all  else  foi^gotten  !    I  had  once 
A  babe  that  in  the  early  li^ring-time  lay 


Sickening  upon  my  bosom,  till  at  last,  [sun,     , 

When  earth's  young  flowers  were  opening  to  the 
Death  sank  on  his  meek  eyelid,  and  I  deem'd 
All  sorrow  light  to  mine  I    But  now  the  £ite 
Of  all  my  children  seems  to  brood  above  me 
In  the  dark  thunder-douds  1    Oh  1  I  have  power 
And  voice  un£Edtering  now  to  speak  my  prayer 
And  my  last  lingering  hope,  that  thou  shouldst  win 
The  &ther  to  relent,  to  save  his  sons  1 

Htr,  By  yielding  up  the  city  1 

Elm,  Rather  say 
By  meeting  that  which  gathers  dose  upon  ujb. 
Perchance  one  day  the  sooner  1    Is't  not  so  t 
Must  we  not  yield  at  last  1    How  long  shall  man 
Array  his  single  breast  against  disease^ 
And  fjEonine,  and  the  sword) 

Htr.  How  long?    While  He 
Who  shadows  forth  his  power  more  glorioualy 
In  the  high  deeds  and  sufferings  of  the  soul. 
Than  in  the  circling  heavens  with  all  their  stan^ 
Or  the  fJEu^oimding  deep,  doth  send  abroad 
A  spirit,  which  takes  afifliction  for  its  mate. 
In  the  good  cause,  with  solemn  joy  1    How  long  7 
— ^And  who  art  ihxm  that,  in  the  littleness 
Of  thine  own  selfish  purpose,  wouldst  set  bounds 
To  the  free  current  of  all  noble  thought 
And  generous  action,  bidding  its  bri|^t  waves 
Be  stay'd,  and  flow  no  farther  1    But  the  Power 
Whose  interdict  is  laid  on  seas  and  orbs, 
To  chain  them  in  frx)m  wandering,  hath  assign'd 
No  limits  unto  that  which  man's  high  strength 
Shall,  through  its  aid,  achieve  I 

Elit^  Oh  !  there  are  times. 
When  aJU  that  hopeless  courage  can  achieve 
But  sheds  a  mournful  beauty  o'er  the  &te 
Of  those  who  die  in  vain. 

Htr,  Who  dies  in  vain 
Upon  his  country's  war-fields,  and  within 
The  shadow  of  her  altarat    Feeble  heart ! 
I  tell  thee  that  the  voice  of  noble  blood. 
Thus  poui'd  for  fiuth  and  freedom,  hath  a  tone 
Which,  frx)m  the  night  of  ages,  frx>m  the  gulf 
Of  death,  shall  burst,  and  make  its  high  appeal 
Sound  unto  earth  and  heaven  I    Ay,  let  the  land. 
Whose  sons  through  centuries  of  woe  have  striven. 
And  perish'd  by  her  temples,  sink  awhile. 
Borne  down  in  conflict  I    But  immortal  seed 
Deep,  by  heroic  suffering,  hath  been  sown 
On  all  her  andent  lulls,  and  generous  hope 
Knows  that  the  soil,  in  its  good  time,  shall  yet 
Bring  forth  a  glorious  harvest  I    Earth  recdves 
Not  one  red  drop  frx>m  fiiithful  hearts  in  vain. 

Mm,  Then  it  must  be  1    And  ye  will  mak» 
those  livesi, 
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Tlioae  youDg  bright  lives,  an  offering — to  retard 
Our  dooDQi  one  day  I 

Her,  The  mantle  of  that  day 
May  wrap  the  &te  of  Spain ! 

Elm,  Wliat  led  me  herel 
Why  did  I  tom  to  iku  in  my  despair  \ 
Lore  hath  no  ties  upon  thee ;  what  had  I 
To  hope  from  thtt^  thou  lone  and  childless  mani 
Qo  to  thy  silent  home  1 — there  no  young  voice 
Shan  bid  thee  welcome,  no  light  footstep  spring 
Forth  at  the  sound  of  thine  !    What  knows  thy 
heart  t  ^  [my  woes  \ 

Her,  Woman  !  how  darest  thou  taunt  me  with 
ny  childrftni  too,  shall  perish,  and  I  say  [them  ? 
It  shall  l>e  well  I    Why  takest  thou  thought  for 
Wearing  thy  heart,  and  wasting  down  thy  life 
Unto  its  dregs,  and  making  night  thy  time 
Of  care  yet  more  intense,  and  casting  health 
Unprized  to  melt  away  i*  th'  bitter  cup 
Thou  minglest  for  thyself]  Why,  what  hath  earth 
To  pay  thee  back  for  this  1    Shall  they  not  live 
(If  the  sword  spare  them  now)  to  prove  how  soon 
All  love  may  be  foigotten  1    Years  of  thought, 
Long  fidthful  watchings,  looks  of  tenderness, 
That  changed  not,  though  to  change  be  this  world's 
law —  [blood 

Shall  they  not  flush  thy  cheek  with  shame,  whose 
Maiks  e'en  like  branding  iron  1  to  thy  sick  heart 
Kako  death  a  want,  as  sleep  to  weariness  ? 
Doth  not  all  hope  end  thus  1  or  e  en  at  best, 
Will  they  not  leave  thee  1  fEir  from  theo  seek  room 
For  the  o'erflowings  of  their  fiery  souls 
On  life's  wide  ocean  1    Give  the  bounding  steed 
Or  the  wing'd  bark  to  youth,  that  his  free  course 
May  be  o'er  hills  and  seas ;  and  weep  thou  not 
In  thy  forsaken  home,  for  the  bright  world 
Lies  all  before  him,  and  be  sure  he  wastes 
Ko  thought  on  thee  ! 

Elm,  Not  so  !  it  is  not  so  ! 
^ou  doet  but  torture  me  !    My  sons  are  kind, 
^d  brave,  and  gentle. 

Her,  Others,  too,  have  worn 
The  semblance  of  all  good.    Nay,  stay  thee  yet ; 
I  will  be  calm,  and  thou  shalt  learn  how  earth, 
The  fruitful  in  all  agonies,  hath  woes 
Wliich  fax  outweigh  thine  own. 

Elm,  It  may  not  be  ! 
^hom  grief  is  like  a  mother's  for  her  sons  1 

Her,  My  son  lay  stretch'd  upon  his  battle-bier. 
And  there  were  hands  wrung  o'er  him  which  had 

caught 
^rheir  hue  from  his  young  blood  ! 

Mm,  What  tale  is  thisi 

Her.  Read  you  no  records  in  this  mien,  of  things 


Whose  traces  on  man's  aspect  are  not  such 
As  the  breeze  leaves  on  water)    Lofty  birth, 
War,  peril,  power  1    Affliction's  hand  is  strong, 
If  it  erase  the  haughty  characters 
They  grave  so  deep  I    I  have  not  always  been 
That  which  I  am.    The  name  I  bore  is  not 
Of  those  which  perish  1    I  was  once  a  chief — 
A  warrior — nor  as  now,  a  lonely  man  I 
I  was  a  £Ekther  1 

Mm,  Then  thy  heart  cvafed  / 
Thou  wilt  have  pity  I 

Her.  Should  I  pity  t^f 
Thy  sons  will  perish  gloriously — ^their  blood 

Mm,  Their  blood !  my  children's  blood !    Thou 
speak'st  as  'twere 
Of  casting  down  a  wine-cup,  in  the  mirth 
And  wantonness  of  feasting  I    My  fisdr  boys  1 
— Man  1  hast  ihou  been  a  &ther  1 

Her,  Let  them  die  I 
Let  them  die  now,  thy  children  !  so  thy  heart 
Shall  wear  their  beautiful  image  all  undimm'd 
Within  it,  to  the  last !    Nor  shalt  thou  learn 
The  bitter  lesson,  of  what  worthless  dust 
Are  framed  the  idols  whose  false  glory  binds 
Earth's  fetter  on  our  souls !   Thou  think'st  it  much 
To  mourn  the  early  dead ;  but  there  are  tears 
Heavy  with  deeper  anguish  I    We  endow    [ness, 
Those  whom  we  love,  in  our  fond  passionate  blind- 
With  power  upon  our  souls,  too  absolute 
To  be  a  mortal's  trust !    Within  their  hands 
We  lay  the  flaming  sword,  whose  stroke  alone 
Can  reach  our  hearts ;  and  they  are  merciful, 
As  they  are  strong,  that  wield  it  not  to  pierce  us ! 
Ay,  fear  them  !  fear  the  loved  1     Had  I  but  wept 
O'er  my  son's  grave,  or  o'er  a  babe's,  where  tears 
Arc  as  spring  dew-drops,  glittering  in  the  sun. 
And  brightening  the  young  verd\ire,  /  might  still 
Have  loved  and  trusted  1 

Elm.  (dUdainfvUy)  But  ho  fell  in  war  I 
And  hath  not  glory  medicine  in  her  cup 
For  the  brief  pangs  of  natiu-e  ? 

Her.  Glory  ! — Peace, 
And  listen  !    By  my  side  the  stripling  grew. 
Last  of  my  line.    I  rear'd  him  to  take  joy 
I'  th'  blaze  of  arms,  as  eagles  train  their  yoimg 
To  look  upon  the  day-king  !    His  quick  blood 
Even  to  his  boyish  cheek  would  mantle  up, 
When  the  heavens  rang  with  trumpets,  and  his  eye 
Flash  with  the  spirit  of  a  race  whose  deeds — 
— But  this  availeth  not !    Yet  he  vhu  brave. 
I've  seen  him  clear  himself  a  path  in  fight 
As  lightning  through  a  forest ;  and  his  plume 
Waved  like  a  torch  above  the  battle-storm. 
The  soldier's  guide,  when  princely  crests  had  sunk. 
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rs  ware  struck  down.   Around  ay  s-tcpa 
Is  fame,  like  luugic,  and  I  lived 
I  lolTy  sound.    But  nhcD  mj-  heart 
p  tirk  hod  ventured  all,  vLen  most 
xi  Btaod  between  my  bouI  and  bva.Ten, 
le  tbe  thunderfltroke  I 
ir  thusl 
knquist  uid  foreboding  senso 
I  'twill  over  be,  doth  link  itaelf 
It  all  deep  love  I    He  died  1 

I  Death  1    Wbf ,  earth  Bbould  be  a  pora- 

le  BO  fearful  t    Hud  ho  ditil, 
■roung  fojue  about  liim  for  a  Ehroudj 

d  tlie  might  of  agon; 
liroud  uaturea  low  I    No  !  he  fell  off— 
I  tell  theo  tbiBl  what  right  hut  Ikon 
w  puss'd  tbe  glory  &om  my  house  t 
He  foisook  ma  I    He,  that  u-os 
inn  BDuI,  forsook  me  I  trampled  o'er 
ires  !  ay,  leagued  himself 
I  the  in6dcl,  the  curse  of  Spain ; 
.0  dark  eye  of  a  Moorish  maid, 
iafajih,  hiflOodl     Now,  talk  of  death  I 


1  la 


le  coralet  o'er  my  heart's  deep  wound, 
Uny  troubled  spirit  on  the  tide 
d  high  events,  whose  stormy  waves 
it  op  from  Hi n king  ^ 

d  ye  met 

\i  still !    We  did  I  we  mot  otmb  more. 

n  high  purpoiio  to  fulBI, 
It  thou  that  the  sun  in  his  bright  heaven 
li  upon  such  things  1     We  met  onee  marc. 

a  hour  to  leave  its  lightniog-mark 
fta  bndn  and  bosom  I     There  hod  been 
□  Ebro's  bonks,  and  when  tbe  day 
d  clouds,  it  taded  from  a  field 
ly  Moorish  lances.   NightuloBod  round — 
If  sultry  dorknosB,  in  the  shadow 
■broad  wing,  e'en  iiut«  dooth,  I  strove 
p  a  turban'd  champion  ;  but  my  sword 
y  with  Qod'a  vengeonco — and  provnil'd. 
piy  heart  exulted — and  I  stood 

;riumph  o'er  him.     Nature  gave 
|f  horror,  for  'twas  Heaven's  decree  1 
w  speak — but  I  bad  done  the  work 
o  well ;  yet  in  hia  last  deep  moan 
tl  something  of  fiunilior  sound      [forth, 
m  m  J  sbuddonng  sense.   The  moon  look'd 
liolil — speak  not  I — twos  he — my  ion  I 
■>f  dying  there  I    He  nused  one  glanco 


1  knew  me — for  be  eought  with  feeble  hand 
cover  his  glazed  eyes.    A  darker  veil 
Souk  o'er  them  soon.    I  will  not  have  thj  look 
Fix'd  on  ma  thus  1    Away  I 

Elm.  Thou  host  aeon  thi% 
Thou  hast  done  this — and  yet  thou  Iji'rt  t 

Utr.  I  Uve  I  [fel 

And  know'sC  thou  wherefore  1    On  my  bohI  tlien 
A  horror  of  groat  darknesB,  which  ihol  out 
All  earth,  and  heaven,  and  hope.    I  lasl  aw^ 
The  spcsT  and  holm,  and  made  Qie  cIoMm'i  ^tit 
The  home  of  my  despair.    But  a  deep  roice 
Came  to  me  through  the  gloom,  and  sent  iU  tona 
Par  through  my  bosom's  depths,     And  I  awokt  j 
Ay,  as  the  mountain-cedar  doth  shake  off 

1  weight  of  wintry  snow,  s'en  so  I  shook 
Dospondenco  (torn  my  soul,  and  knew  myself 
SeaI'd  by  that  blood  wherewith  mj  hands  wen 

And  set  apart,  and  fearfully  maik'd  out 
Unto  a  mighty  task  I    To  rooae  the  soul 
Of  Spain  as  from  the  dead ;  and  to  lift  up 
The  Cross,  her  sign  of  victorf,  on  the  hill% 
Oathering  her  sous  to  battle  I    And  my  yaea 
Must  be  as  freedom's  trumpet  on  ths  iriiiid^ 
From  RoncesvolIcB  to  the  blue  sea-wavei 
Where  Calpo  looks  ou  A&ioi  tiU  the  land 
Have  Dll'd  her  cup  of  vengeance !    Aak  me  ■■■ 
To  yield  the  Christian  ci^,  that  its  tanm 
May  rear  the  minaret  in  the  fcce  of  heaven  1— 
But  death  shall  have  a  bloodier  vintage-feast 
Ere  that  day  come  t 

itm.  1  ask  thee  this  DO  more. 
For  I  am  hopeless  now.    But  yet  one  boon- 
Hear  me,  by  all  thy  woes  I   Thy  voice  hath  ptnn 
Tlirough  the  wide  city :  here  1  cannot  reat — 
Aid  me  to  pass  the  gates  I 

Her,  And  whorofore] 

Elm.  Thou, 
That  icert  a  &ther,  and  art  sow — alone  1     [laM 
CanstcAouBsk"wherefbrer  Ask Uie wreteliiAMi 
Have  not  an  hour  to  run,  whose  iailing  limhi 
Have  but  one  earthly  journey  to  peribm. 
Why,  on  his  pathway  to  the  place  of  death. 
Ay,  when  the  very  axe  is  glistening  oold 
Upon  his  dizzy  sight,  bis  pale,  paroh'd  lip 
Implores  a  cup  of  watorl    Why,  the  etroka 
Which  trembles  o'er  him  in  itself  shall  bring 
Oblivion  of  all  wants,  yet  who  deniea 
Nature's  last  prayer  I    I  toll  tfase  that  the  Uknil 
Which  burns  my  spirit  up  is  agonj 
To  be  endured  no  more  I    And  I  mtirf  look 
Upon  my  children's  taeoa,  I  must  hear 
Th^  voices,  ere  they  pariah  I    ButhathliNM 
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Decreed  that  they  iiMM<  perish  1    Who  shall  say 
If  m  yon  Moslem  camp  there  beats  no  heart 
Which  prayers  and  tears  may  meltl 

Her.  There  t — ^with  the  Moor ! 
Let  him  fin  up  the  measure  of  his  goilt  I     [axray 
— ^Tia  madnesB  alll    How  wouldst  thou  pass  th' 
Ofarmddfoeet 

Elm,  Oh  1  free  doth  sorrow  pass, 
IVee  and  unqueetion'd,  through  a  suffering  world !  ^ 

Her,  This  must  not  be.    Enough  of  woe  is  laid 
E'en  now  upon  thy  lord's  heroic  soul, 
For  man  to  bear,  unmnlring.    Press  thou  not 
Too  heavily  th'  o'erburthen'd  heart    Away  I 
Bow  down  the  knee,  and  send  thy  prayers  for 

strength 
Up  to  heaven's  gate.    Farewell ! 

\ExU  Hernandez. 

Blm,  Are  all  men  thus? 
—Why,  were 't  not  better  they  should  £eJ1  e'en  now 
Than  live  to  shut  their  hearts,  in  haughty  scorn, 
Against  the  sufferer's  pleadings  ?    But  no,  no  ! 
Who  can  be  like  ikU  man,  that  slew  his  son, 
Tet  wears  lus  life  still  proudly,  and  a  soul 
Untamed  upon  his  brow  1 

{After  ajxHCfe.)      There's  one,  whose  arms 
Have  borne  my  children  in  their  infSmoy, 
And  cm  whose  knees  they  sported,  and  whose  hand 
Hath  led  them  oft — a  vassal  of  their  sire's; 
And  I  will  seek  him :  he  may  lend  me  aid, 
When  all  beside  pass  on. 

DIRGE,  {heard  toithcuL) 

Thou  to  thy  rest  art  gone, 
High  heart  I  and  what  are  we. 
While  o'er  our  heads  the  storm  sweeps  on. 
That  we  should  mourn  for  thee  ] 

Free  grave  and  peaceful  bier 
To  the  buried  son  of  Spain  ! 
To  those  that  live,  the  lan9e  and  spear, 
And  well  if  not  the  chain ! 

Be  tKeir$  to  weep  the  dead. 
As  they  sit  beneath  their  vines, 
Whose  flowery  land  hath  borne  no  tread 
Of  spoilers  o'er  its  shrines ! 

Thou  hast  thrown  off  the  load 
Which  we  must  yet  sustain, 
And  pour  our  blood  where  thine  hath  flovT'd, 
Too  blest  if  not  in  vain  ! 

>  **  Frqr  geht  daa  Unlock  dnrch  die  guiw  Erde.** 

ScBiLLCii't  Death  </  WaUenHein,  act  iv.  sc  2. 


We  give  thee  holy  rite, 
Slow  knell,  and  chanted  strain  ! 
— ^For  those  that  Mi  to-morrow  night. 
May  be  left  no  funeral-train. 

Again,  when  trumpets  wake. 
We  must  brace  our  armour  on ; 
But  a  deeper  note  thy  sleep  must  break — 
Thou  to  thy  rest  art  gone  I 

Happier  in  thie  than  all. 
That,  now  thy  race  is  run. 
Upon  thy  name  no  stain  may  fall, 
Thy  work  hath  well  been  done ! 

£lm,  "Thy  work  hath  well  been  done  l''^so 
thou  may'st  rest  I 
— There  is  a  solemn  lesson  in  those  words — 
But  now  I  may  not  pause.  [Exit  Exjona. 


Scene  TH.—A  Street  in  the  City, 

Hernandez,  Qonzalez. 

Her,  Would  they  not  hear] 
Qon.  They  heard,  as  one  that  stands 
By  the  cold  grave,  which  hath  but  newly  closed 
O'er  his  last  friend,  doth  hear  some  passer-by 
Bid  him  be  comforted  1    Their  hearts  have  died 
Within  them  I    We  must  perish,  not  as  those 
That  fall  when  battle's  voice  doth  shake  the  hills, 
And  peal  through  heaven's  great  arch,  but  silently. 
And  with  a  wasting  of  the  spirit  down, 
A  quenching,  day  by  day,  of  some  bright  spark. 
Which  lit  us  on  our  toils !    Reproach  me  not ; 
My  soul  is  darken'd  with  a  heavy  cloud — 
Tet  fear  not  I  shall  yield  ! 

Her.  Breathe  not  the  word. 
Save  in  proud  scorn  I    Each  bitter  day  o'erpass'd 
By  slow  endurance,  is  a  triimiph  won 
For  Spain's  red  Cross.    And  be  of  trusting  heart  I 
A  few  brief  hours,  and  those  that  tum'd  away 
In  cold  despondence,  shrinking  frx>m  your  voice, 
May  crowd  around  their  leader,  and  demand 
To  be  array'd  for  battle.    We  must  watch 
For  the  swift  impulse,  and  await  its  time. 
As  the  bark  waits  the  ocean's.    You  have  chosen 
To  kindle  up  their  souls,  an  hour,  perchance. 
When  they  were  weary ;  they  had  cast  aside 
Their  arms  to  slumber ;  or  a  knell,  just  then. 
With  its  deep  hollow  tone,  had  made  the  blood 
Creep  shuddering  through  their  veins;  or  they 
had  caught 
I  A  glimpse  of  some  new  meteor,  and  shaped  forth 
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Strange  omens  from  its  blaze. 

Qon.  Alas !  the  cause 
Lies  deeper,  in  their  misery  1    I  have  seen, 
In  my  night's  course  through  this  beleaguered  city. 
Things  whose  remembrance  doth  not  pass  away 
As  vapours  £rom  the  mountains.  There  were  some, 
That  sat  beside  their  dead,  with  eyes  wherein 
Qrief  had  ta'en  place  of  sight,  and  shut  out  all 
But  its  own  ghastly  object    To  my  voice 
Some  answer'd  with  a  fierce  and  bitter  laugh. 
As  men  whose  agonies  were  made  to  pass 
The  boimds  of  sufferance,  by  some  reckless  word, 
Dropt  from  the  light  of  spirit    Others  lay— 
— ^Why  should  I  tell  thee,  father  !  how  despair 
Can  bring  the  lofty  brow  of  manhood  down 
Unto  the  very  dust  1    And  yet  for  this, 
Fear  not  that  I  embrace  my  doom — 0  God  I 
That  'twere  my  doom  alone  ! — ^with  leas  of  fix'd 
And  solemn  fortitude.    Lead  on,  prepare 
The  holiest  rites  of  £uth,  that  Iby  them 
Once  more  may  consecrate  my  sword,  my  life ; 
— ^But  what  are  these  ?    Who  hath  not  dearer  lives 
Twined  with  his  own  !    I  shall  be  lonely  soon — 
Childless  !    Heaven  wiUa  it  so.    Let  us  begone. 
Perchance  before  the  shrine  my  heart  may  beat 
With  a  lees  troubled  motion. 

[ExeuMt  GoKZAUEZ  and  Hernandez. 


Scene  IV.— il  TaU  in  the  Moorith  Camp. 
Abdullah,  Alfhonso,  Cablos. 

AbcL    These  are  bold  words:   but  hast  thou 
look*d  on  death. 
Fair  stripling?    On  thy  cheek  and  sunny  brow 
Scarce  fifteen  summers  of  their  laughing  course 
Have  left  light  traces.    If  thy  shaft  hath  pierced 
The  ibex  of  the  mountains,  if  thy  step 
Hath  dimVd  some  eagle's  nest,  and  thou  hast  made 
His  nest  thy  spoil,  'tis  much !  And  fear'st  thou  not 
The  leader  of  the  mighty  ? 

Alph.  I  have  been 
Beared  amongst  fearless  men,  and  midst  the  rocks 
And  the  wild  hiUs,  whereon  my  fitthers  fought 
And  won  their  battles.    There  are  glorious  tales 
Told  of  their  deeds,  and  I  have  leam'd  them  alL 
How  should  I  fear  thee,  Moorl 

Abd.  So,  thou  hast  seen 
Fields,  where  the  combat's  roar  hath  died  away 

1  Ticbir,  the  war-cry  of  the  Moon  and  Axabe. 

s  Tisona,  the  flra-bnuid.  The  name  of  the  CId'i  fiiToarito 
■word,  taken  in  battle  from  the  Moorish  king  Bocar. 

•  Valencia,  which  haa  been  repeatedtj  bedcged  and  taken 
bj  the  annies  of  diflinrent  nationi,  remained  in  poiweiion  of 


Into  the  whispering  breese,  and  where  wild  flowers 
Bloom  o'er  forgotten  graves  I    But  knoVst  thoa 

aught 
Of  those,  where  sword  frx>m  crossing  sword  strikes 

fire, 
And  leaders  are  borne  down,  and  rushing  steeds 
Trample  the  life  frx>m  out  the  mighty  hearts 
That  ruled  the  storm  so  late  T— Speak  not  of  death 
Till  thou  bast  look'd  on  such. 

Alph,  I  was  not  bom 
A  shepherd's  son,  to  dwell  with  pipe  and  crook, 
And  peasant  men,  amidst  the  lowly  vales; 
Instead  of  ringing  clarions,  and  bri^t  spears. 
And  crested  knights  I    I  am  of  princely  race ; 
And,  if  my  father  would  have  heard  my  suit 
I  tell  thee,  infidel,  that  long  ere  now 
I  should  have  seen  how  lances  meet  ^^^  sworda 
Do  the  field's  work. 

Abd.  Boy ! — ^knoVst  thou  there  are  sights 
A  thousand  times  more  fearful  1    Men  may  die 
Full  proudly,  when  the  skies  and  mountains  ring 
To  batUe-hom  and  tecbir.^    But  not  all 
So  pass  away  in  gloiy.    There  are  those. 
Midst  the  dead  mlence  of  pale  multitudes^ 
Led  forth  in  fetters— dost  thou  mark  me,  boyi — 
To  take  their  last  look  of  th'  all-gladdening  son^ 
And  bow,  perchance,  the  stately  head  of  youth 
Unto  the  death  of  shame  1 — Hadst  thou  seen 
this 

Alph.  {to  Carioi.)  Sweet  brother,  Qod  is  with  ns 
— ^fear  thou  not  I 
We  have  had  heroes  for  our  sires :— this  man 
Should  not  behold  us  tremble. 

Abd.  There  are  means 
To  tame  the  lofUest  natures.    Tet  again 
I  ask  thee,  wilt  thou,  from  beneath  the  walls, 
Sue  to  thy  sire  for  life  1 — or  would*Bt  thou  die 
With  this  thy  brother  1 

Alph,  Moslem !  on  the  hills. 
Around  my  fitther^s  castle,  I  have  heard 
The  mountain-peasants,  as  they  dress'd  the  vinesy 
Or  drove  the  goats,  by  rock  and  torrent^  home. 
Singing  their  ancient  songs ;  and  these  were  all 
Of  the  Cid  Campeador ;  and  how  his  sword 
Tizona*  dear'd  its  way  through  turban'd  hosts, 
And  captured  Afric's  kings,  and  how  he  won 
Valencia  fh>m  the  Moor.  *    I  will  not  shame 
The  blood  we  draw  frx>m  him  I 

[A  Moorith  ioUUer  enUn, 

the  Moon  for  a  hundred  and  seventy  jeart  after  the  Cldli 
death.  It  waa  regained  from  them  by  King  Don  Jajnw  of 
Aragon,  amamed  the  Conqueror;  after  whoee  wccf  I 
have  tentoved  to  wppoie  it  goremed  by  a  deeoendant  of  the 
Campeador. 
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ML  Valencia's  lord 
Bendi  measengen,  my  chief. 

Ahd.  Conduct  them  hither. 

[7%e  9oldier  goet  out  amd  rd^nten  with 
ELMDiAy  diiguiaed,  amd  an  attendant, 

Cmr,  {9pringiing  f&noatrd  to  the  atttndomit) 
Oh !     take  me  hence,  Diego !  take  me  hence 
With  thee,  that  I  may  seemy  mother's  &ce 
At  morning  when  I  wake.    Here  dark-browed  men 
Frown  strangely,  with  their  cmel  eyes,  upon  ua. 
TUeo  me  with  thee,  for  thou  art  good  aiid  kind, 
And  well  I  know  thou  loVst  me,  my  Dieg^  ! 

Ahd.  Peace,  boy  ! — ^What   tidings,  Christian, 
from  thy  lord  1 
Is  he  grown  humbler  t — doth  he  set  the  lives 
Of  these  fidr  nurslingB  at  a  city's  worth  ? 

Alph,  {nuhing  forward  impaHently.)  Say  not  he 
doth ! — ^Tet  wherefore  art  thou  herel 
If  it  be  so,  I  cotild  weep  burning  tears 
For  very  shame  1    If  this  can  be,  return  I 
Tell  him,  of  all  his  wealth,  his  battle-spoils, 
I  will  but  ask  a  war-horse  and  a  sword. 
And  that  beside  him  in  the  mountain-chase. 
And  in  his  halls,  and  at  his  stately  feasts, 
Iffy  place  shall  be  no  more  I    But  no  1 — I  wrong, 
I  wrong  my  fitther  I    Moor,  belieye  it  not : 
,  He  18  a  champion  of  the  Cross  and  Spain, 
Sprung  from  the  Cid  ! — and  I,  too,  I  can  die 
As  a  warrior's  high-bom  child  ! 

Elm.  Alas,  alas! 
And  wouldst  thou  die,  thus  early  die,  &ir  boyi 
What  hath  life  done  to  thee,  that  thou  shouldst 

cast 
Its  flower  away,  in  very  scorn  of  heart. 
Ere  yet  the  blight  be  come  ? 

Alph.  That  voice  doth  sound 

A  bd.  Stranger,  who  art  thou  1 — this  is  mockery ! 
speak! 

Elm.  {throwing  off  a  mantle  and  helmet,  and  em- 
bracing her  sons.) 
My  boys !  whom  I  have  reared  through  many  hours 
Of  silent  joys  and  sorrows,  and  deep  thoughts 
Untold  and  unimagined ;  let  me  die 
With  you,  now  I  have  held  you  to  my  heart, 
And  seen  once  more  the  faces,  in  whose  light 
Hy  soul  hath  lived  for  years  ! 

Oar.  Sweet  mother  I  now 
Thou  shalt  not  leave  us  more. 

Abd.  Enough  of  this  1 
Woman  !  what  seek'st  thou  here  1    How  hast  thou 

dared 
To  front  the  mighty  thus  amidst  his  hosts  1 

Elm.  ThinVst  thou  there  dwells  no  courage 
but  in  breasts 


That  set  their  mail  against  the  ringing  spears, 
When  helmets  are  struck  down?     Thou  little 

knoVst 
Of  nature's  marvels.    Chief!  my  heart  is  nerved 
To  make  its  way  through  things  which  warrior 

men. 
Ay,  they  that  master  death  by  field  or  flood. 
Would  look  on,  ere  they  braved !    I  have  no 

thought, 
No  sense  of  fear  I    Thou'rt  mighty !  but  a  soul 
Wound  up  like  mine  is  mightier,  in  the  power 
Of  that  one  feeling  poured  through  all  its  depths, 
Than  monarchs  with  their  hosts  t   Am  I  not  come 
To  die  with  these  my  children  1 

Abd.  Doth  thy  fiiith 
Bid  thee  do  this,  fond  Christian  1    Hast  thou  not 
The  means  to  save  themi 

Elm,  1  have  prayers,  and  tears. 
And  agonies ! — and  he,  my  Qod — ^the  God 
Whose  hand,  or  soon  or  late,  doth  find  its  hour 
To  bow  the  crested  head — ^hath  made  these  things 
Most  powerful  in  a  world  where  all  must  learn 
That  one  deep  language,  by  the  storm  call'd  forth 
From  the  bruised  reeds  of  earth !    For  thee,  per^ 

chance. 
Affliction's  chastening  lesson  hath  not  yet 
Been  laid  upon  thy  heart ;  and  thou  may'st  love 
To  see  the  creatures,  by  its  might  brought  low, 
Himibled  before  thee. 

[She  throws  hersdfcU  his  feet. 
Conqueror,  I  can  kneel ! 
I,  that  drew  birth  from  princes,  bow  myself 
E'en  to  thy  feet  I    Call  in  thy  chiefe,  thy  slaves. 
If  this  will  swell  thy  triumph,  to  behold 
The  blood  of  kings,  of  heroes,  thus  abased  ! 
Do  this,  but  spare  my  sons  !  [not  kneel 

Alph.  (attempting  to  raise  her.)  Thou  shouldst 
Unto  this  infidel !    Rise,  rise,  my  mother ! 
This  sight  doth  shame  our  house  ! 

Abd.  Thou  daring  boy  ! 
They  that  in  arms  have  taught  thy  father's  land 
How  chains  are  worn,  shall  school  that  haughty 

mien 
Unto  another  language. 

Elm.  Peace,  my  son  ! 
Have  pity  on  my  heart  I    Oh,  pardon,  chief ! 
He  is  of  noble  blood.    Hear,  hear  me  yet ! 
Are  there  no  lives  through  which  the  shafts  of 
heaven  [earth. 

May  reach  your  soul?     He  that  loves  aught  on 
Dares  hr  too  much,  if  he  be  merciless ! 
Is  it  for  those,  whose  frail  mortality 
Must  one  day  strive  alone  with  Ood  and  death. 
To  shut  their  souls  against  th'  appealing  voice 
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Of  nature,  in  her  angiiifth  1  Warrior,  man. 
To  you,  too,  ay,  and  haply  with  your  hosts, 
^y  thousands  and  ten  thousands  marahall'd  round. 
And  your  strong  armour  on,  shall  come  that  stroke 
Which  the  lance  wards  not !    Where  shall  your 

high  heart 
Find  refuge  then,  if  in  the  day  of  might 
Woe  hath  lain  prostrate,  bleeding  at  your  feet» 
And  you  have  pitied  not  1 

Abd.  These  are  vain  words. 

Mm,  Haveyounochildreni — ^fearyenottobring 
The  lightning  on  their  heads  1    In  your  own  land 
Doth  no  fond  mother,  from  the  tents  beneath 
Tour  native  palms,  look  o'er  the  deserts  out, 
To  greet  your  homeward  step  ?    Tou  have  not  yet 
Forgot  so  utterly  her  patient  love — 
For  is  not  woman's  in  all  climes  the  same  1 —   [eye 
That  you  should  scorn  my  prayer  1  Oh  heaven !  his 
Doth  wear  no  mercy ! 

Abd,  Then  it  mocks  you  not. 
I  have  swept  o'er  the  mountains  of  your  land, 
Leaving  my  traces,  as  the  visitings 
Of  storms  upon  them  I    Shall  I  now  be  stay'd  1 
Know,  unto  me  it  were  as  light  a  thing, 
In  this  my  course,  to  quench  your  children's  lives, 
As^  journeying  through  a  forest,  to  break  off 
The  yo\mg  wild  branches  that  obstruct  the  way 
With  their  green  sprays  and  leaves. 

Sim.  Are  there  such  hearts 
Amongst  thy  works,  0  God  1 

Abd,  Kneel  not  to  me. 
Elneel  to  your  lord  !  on  his  resolves  doth  hang 
His  children's  doom.    He  may  be  lightly  won 
By  a  few  bursts  of  passionate  tears  and  words. 

Mm,  {rising  indtgnantly.)  Speak  not  of  noble 
men  1    He  bears  a  soul 
Stronger  than  love  or  death. 

Alph.  (vnth  exultation.)  I  knew  'twas  thus  f 
He  could  not  fail  I 

£lm.  There  is  no  mercy,  none, 
On  this  cold  earth  I    To  strive  with  such  a  world, 
Hearts  should  be  void  of  love  1    We  will  go  hence. 
My  children  1  we  are  summon'd.  Lay  your  heads, 
In  their  young  radiant  beauty,  once  again 
To  rest  upon  this  bosom.    He  that  dweUs 
Beyond  the  clouds  which  press  us  darkly  round, 
Will  yet  have  pity,  and  before  His  face 
We  three  will  stand  together  I    Moslem !  now 
Let  the  stroke  &11  at  once  ! 

Abd,  "Tis  thine  own  wilL 
These  might  e'en  yet  be  spared. 

Elm,  Thou  wilt  not  spare  I 
And  he  beneath  whose  eye  their  childhood  grew. 
And  in  whose  paths  they  sported,  and  whose  ear 


From  their  first  lisping  accents  caught  the  sound 
Of  that  word — Father— once  a  name  of  love — 
Is ^Men  shall  call  him  tteae^att, 

Abd,  Hath  the  blast 
Of  sudden  trumpets  ne'er  at  dead  of  night, 
When  the  land's  watchers  feai'd  no  ^hostile  step. 
Startled  the  slumberexs  fropa  their  dreamy  world, 
In  cities,  whose  heroic  lords  have  been 
4Sieea((^a<<  as  thine  1 

Mm,  There's  meaning  in  thine  eye. 
More  than  thy  words.  [and  waUs  f 

Abd,  (pointing  to  the  city.)  Look  to  yon  towers 
Think  you  no  hearts  within  their  limits  pine, 
Weary  of  hopeless  war&re,  and  prepared 
To  burst  the  feeble  links  which  bind  them  still 
Unto  endurance. 

Mm.  Thou  hast  said  too  welL 
But  what  of  this  1 

Abd.  Then  there  are  those,  to  whom 
The  Prophet's  armies  not  as  foes  would  ptai 
Ton  gates,  but  as  deliverers.    Mig^t  they  sot 
In  some  still  hour,  when  weariness  takes  rest* 
Be  won  to  welcome  us  1    Your  children's  steps 
May  yet  bound  lightly  through  their  fivther^s  haDs ! 

Alph.  (indignantly.)  Thou  treadhertnu  Moor  I 

Mm.  Let  me  not  thus  be  tried 
Beyond  all  strength,  0  heaven  1 

Abd,  Now,  'tis  for  thee, 
Thou  Christian  mother !  on  thy  sons  to  ptas 
The  sentence — ^life  or  death  1    The  pzioe  is  set 
On  their  young  blood,  and  rests  within  thy  handL 

Alph,  Mother  I  thou  trembleet  I 

Abd.  Hath  thy  heart  resolved  1 

£lm.  (covering  her  face  with  her  hande.) 
My  boy's  proud  eye  is  on  me,  and  the  thiqgs 
Which  rush  in  stormy  darkness  through  my  soul 
Shrink  from  his  glance.    I  cannot  answer  here, 

Abd.  Come  forth.    Well  commune  eilaewhere. 

Car.  (to  hie  mother.)  Wilt  thou  got 
Oh  !  let  me  follow  thee ! 

Mm,  Mine  own  fair  child  I  [minft 

Now  that  thine  eyes  have  poured  once  more  oil. 
The  lig^t  of  their  young  smile,  and  thy  sweet  voic^ 
Hath  sent  its  gentle  music  through  my  soul. 
And  I  have  felt  the  twining  of  thine  anna — 
How  shall  I  leave  thee  9 

Abd,  Leave  him,  as  'twere  but 
For  a  brief  slumber,  to  behold  his  fiice 
At  morning,  with  the  sun's. 

Alph,  Thou  hast  no  look 
For  me,  my  mother  1 

Mm,  Oh  I  that  I  should  live 
To  say,  I  dare  not  look  on  thee  I    Farewell^ 
My  first-born,  fare  thee  well  I 
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,  yet  beware ! 

ef  more  heavy  on  thy  soul, 

d  blush  for  thee,  than  o'er  my  grave 

Louldst  proudly  weep  !  [fast. 

J  !  we  trifle  here.    The  night  wanes 

more  embrace  !    My  sons,  fiunewell ! 

[Exeunt  Abdullah  wUh  Eliona  and 

her  Attendant, 

[gonel 

r  me  yet  once,  my  mother !   Art  thou 

1  more ! 

[He  rushes  out,  followed  hy  Cablos. 


The  Garden  of  a  Palace  in  Valencia, 

XiMENA,  Theresa. 

yet  awhile.    A  purer  air  doth  rove 
the  myrtles  whispering,  and  the  limes, 
sweetness  from  the  orange  boughs, 
ou  in  the  city, 
"e  are  those 

need,  and  on  their  bed  of  death, — 
hand  doth  minister  but  mine, — 
)  in  the  city.    Let  us  hence,    [made 
have  been  wont  to  love  the  music 
d  rustling  foliage,  and  soft  winds, 
citron-groves.    And  will  you  turn 
0  scenes  of  death  % 
le  the  voice  [leaves, 

hispering  through  young  flowers  and 
k>o  deep  a  language  !  and  of  all 
ad  mysterious  melodies, 
g  soul  is  sadness  !     I  have  felt 
IS  through  my  spirit,  after  which 
larth  are  changed,  and  all  her  sotmds 
with  secret  warnings.  There  is  cause 
i  bend  my  footsteps  to  the  scenes 
.  is  busy,  taming  warrior-hearts, 
winter  through  the  fiery  blood, 
\  the  strong  arm  !     For  now  no  sigh 
ir,  nor  floating  cloud  in  heaven, 
ightest  murmur  of  a  leaf, 
gel's  silent  coming  bears 
yo  my  Boiil.     But  naught  of  this 
ther !    These  are  awful  hours  ! 
heavy  steps  afflictions  crowd 
irk  pressure,  there  is  left  no  room 
more. 

)t  lady,  talk  not  thus  ! 
3  mom  doth  wear  a  calmer  light, 
of  life  in  its  clear  tremulous  ray 
mark'd  of  late.     Nay,  go  not  yet ; 


Rest  by  this  fountain,  where  the  laurels  dip 
Their  glossy  leaves.    A  fresher  gale  doth  spring 
From  the  transparent  waters,  dashing  round 
Their  silvery  spray,  with  a  sweet  voice  of  ooolnesi^ 
O'er  the  pale  glistening  marble.    'Twill  call  up 
Faint  bloom,  if  but  a  moment's,  to  your  cheek. 
Rest  here,  ere  you  go  forth,  and  I  will  sing 
The  melody  you  love. 

THEBEBAftll^f. 

Why  is  the  Spanish  maiden's  grave 

So  fax  from,  her  own  bright  landl 
The  sunny  flowers  that  o'er  it  wave 

Were  sown  by  no  kindred  hand. 

'Tis  not  the  orange-boug^  that  sends 

Its  breath  on  the  sultry  air, 
'TiB  not  the  myrtle-stem  that  bends 

To  the  breeze  of  evening  there  I 

But  the  rose  of  Sharon's  eastern  bloom 

By  the  silent  dwelling  fedes, 
And  none  but  strangers  pass  the  tomb 

Which  the  palm  of  Judah  shades. 

The  lowly  Cross,  with  flowers  o'eif;rown, 

Marks  well  that  place  of  rest ; 
But  who  hath  graved,  on  its  mosey  stone, 

A  sword,  a  helm,  a  crest  1 

These  are  the  trophies  of  a  chief, 

A  lord  of  the  axe  and  spear  ! 
— Some  blossom  pluck'd,  some  £aded  leaf, 

Should  grace  a  maiden's  bier  ! 

Scorn  not  her  tomb — deny  not  her 

The  honours  of  the  brave  ! 
0  cr  that  forsaken  sepulchre 

Banner  and  plume  might  wave. 

She  bound  the  steel,  in  battle  tried. 

Her  fearless  heart  above. 
And  stood  with  brave  men  side  by  side. 

In  the  strength  and  fiiith  of  love  ! 

That  strength  prevail'd — ^that  faith  was  bless'd  I 

True  was  the  javelin  thrown. 
Yet  pierced  it  not  her  warrior's  breast — 

She  met  it  with  her  own  ! 

And  nobly  won,  where  heroes  fell 

In  arms  for  the  holy  shrine, 
A  death  which  saved  what  she  loved  so  well. 

And  a  grave  in  Palestine. 
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Then  let  the  rose  of  Sharon  spread 

Its  breast  to  the  glowing  au% 
And  the  palm  of  Judah  lift  its  head, 

Qreen  and  immortal  there  ! 

And  let  yon  gray  stone,  iinde&ced. 

With  its  trophy  mark  the  scene, 
Telling  the  pilgrim  of  the  waste 

Where  Love  and  Death  have  been. 

Xim.  Those  notes  were  wont  to  make  my  heart 
beat  quick, 
As  at  a  voice  of  victory;  but  to-day 
The  spirit  of  the  song  is  changed,  and  seems 
All  moumfuL    Oh !  that,  ere  my  early  grave 
Shuts  out  the  sunbeam^  I  might  hear  one  peal 
Of  the  Castilian  trumpet,  ringing  forth 
Beneath  my  fS&ther's  banner  1    In  that  sound 
Were  life  to  you,  sweet  brothers  I — ^But  for  me — 
Come  on — our  tasks  await  us.    They  who  know 
Their  hours  are  number'd  out,  have  little  time 
To  give  the  vague  and  slumberous  languor  way. 
Which  doth  steal  o'er  them  in  the  breath  of  flowers, 
And  whisper  of  soft  winds. 

[Eluina  erUen  hurriedly. 

Elm,  The  air  will  calm  my  spirit,  ere  yet  I  meet 
StM  eye,  which  must  be  met. — Thou  here,  Ximena! 

[She  ttarU  back  on  seeing  Xdceka. 

Xim,  Alas !  my  mother !  in  that  hurrying  step 
And  troubled  glance  I  read 

Elm,  (wildly.)  Thou  read'st  it  not ! 
Why,  who  would  live,  if  unto  mortal  eye 
The  things  lay  glaring,  which  within  our  hearts 
We  treasure  up  for  God's  1    Thou  read'st  it  not ! 
I  say,  thou  canst  not !    There's  not  one  on  earth 
Shall  know  the.  thoughts,  which  for  themselves 

have  made 
And  kept  dark  places  in  the  very  breast 
Whereon  he  hath  laid  his  slumber,  till  the  hour 
When  the  graves  open ! 

Xim,  Mother !  what  is  this  t 
Alas  I  your  eye  is  wandering,  and  your  cheek 
Flush'd,  as  with  fever !    To  your  woes  the  night 
Hath  brought  no  rest 

Eljn,  Rest! — ^who  should  rest! — ^not  he 
That  holds  one  earthly  blessing  to  his  heart 
Nearer  than  life !    No !  if  this  world  have  aught 
Of  bright  or  predouai,  let  not  him,  who  calls 
Such  things  his  own,  take  rest! — ^Dark  spirits 

keep  watch; 
And  they  to  whom  fair  honour,  chivalrous  fieune. 
Were  as  heaven's  air,  the  vital  element        [souls 
Wherein  they  breathed,  may  wake,  and  find  their 
Ifade  marks  for  human  scorn !    Will  they  bear  on 


With  life  struck  down,  and  thus  disrobed  of  all 
Its  glorious  drapery  1    Who  shall  tell  us  this) 
— Will  Ae  so  bear  it  1 

Ztffi.  Mother!  let  us  kneel 
And  blend  our  hearts  in  prayer!    What  else  is  I 
To  mortals  when  the  dark  hour^s  might  is  on  then:^ 
— ^Leave  us,  Theresa. — Grief  like  this  doth  find 
Its  bakn  in  solitude.  [Exit  Thbbib^ 

My  mother!  peace 
Is  heaven's  benignant  answer  to  the  cry 
Of  wounded  spirits.    Wilt  thou  kneel  with  met 

Mm,  Away!  'tis  but  for  souls  unstain'd,  to  wi 
Heaven's  tranquil  image  on  their  depths. — Tkk 

stream 
Of  my  dark  thoughts,  all  broken  by  the  storm. 
Reflects  but  clouds  and  lightnings  1 — ^Didst  th 

speak 
Of  peace  1 — 'tis  fled  from  earth !    But  there  is  joy  S 
Wild,  troubled  joy!  And  who  ahall  know,mychild^ 
It  is  not  happiness]    Why,  our  own  hearts 
Will  keep  the  secret  close !    Joy,  joy !  if  but 
To  leave  this  desolate  city,  with  its  dull 
Slow  knells  and  diiges,  and  to  breathe  again 
Th'  untainted  mountain-air! — ^But  hush!  the  tnm, 
The  flowers,  the  waters,  must  hear  naxight  of  thisl 

They  are  full  of  voices,  and  will  whisper  things 

— ^Well  speak  of  it  no  more. 

Xim,  0  pitying  heaven ! 
This  grief  doth  shake  her  reason ! 

Elm,  (starting.)  Hark !  a  step ! 
*Tis — 'tis  thy  father's !    Come  away — not  now— 
He  must  not  see  us  now ! 

Xim,  Why  should  this  be  1 

[Gonzalez  enters,  and  detains  Blioka. 

Oon,  Elmina,  dost  thou  shun  mel    Have  we  not 
E'en  from  the  hopeful  and  the  sunny  time 
When  youth  was  as  a  glory  roxmd  our  browi^ 
Held  on  through  life  togetherl    And  is  this, 
When  eve  is  gathering  round  ub,  with  the  gloom 
Of  stormy  clouds,  a  time  to  part  our  steps 
Upon  the  daxkening  wild  1 

Elm,  (coldly.)  There  needs  not  this. 
Why  shouldst  thou  think  I  shunn'd  thee 

Oon,  Should  the  love 
That  shone  o'er  many  years,  th'  unlading  love. 
Whose  only  change  hath  been  from  gladdening" 

smiles 
To  mingling  sorrows  and  sustaining  strength. 
Thus  lightly  be  foigotten  ? 

Elm,  Sp^st  ikon  thus? 
— I  have  knelt  before  thee  with  that  very  plea. 
When  it  avail'd  me  not !    But  there  are  things 
Whose  very  breathings  from  the  soul  ernse 
All  record  of  past  love,  save  the  dull  senses 
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iquiet  memoiy  of  its  wasted  faith, 

ain  devotedneflB  I    Ay !  they  that  fix 

ion's  perfect  trust  on  aught  of  earth, 

nany  a  dream  to  start  from ! 

.  This  is  but 

ildness  and  the  bittenMss  of  grief, 

it  the  unsettled  heait  hath  dosed  its  long 

lent  conflicts  with  a  mightier  power, 

I  makes  all  conflict  vain. 

Hark  I  was  there  not 

id  of  distant  trumpets,  far  beyond 
'oorish  tents,  and  of  another  tone 
bV  Afric  horn,  Ximenal 
i.  0  my  &ther  I 

7  that  horn  too  welL — ^'Tis  but  the  wind, 
«  with  a  sudden  risingy  bears  its  deep 
ivage  war-note  front  us,,  wafting  it 
le  &r  hiUs. 

Alas !  this  woe  musb  be ! 
ot  shaka  my  spirit  from  its  height, 
rtling  it  with  hope !    But  the  dread  hour 
ye  met  bravely  stilL    I  can  keep  down 
r  a  little  while — and  heayen  will  ask 
»re — ^the  passionate  workings  of  my  hearb 
.  thine,  Elmina? 
.  *Tia — I  am  prepared, 
prepared  for  all. 

Oh,  well  I  knew 
Tvouldst  not  fiul  me  I     Not  in  vain  my  soul,. 
thy  faith  and  courage,  hath  built  up 
ken  trust. 

..  ( wildly.)  Away ! — thou  know'st  me  noti 
ares  too  fiu? — ^his  rashness  would  invest 
ur  mortality  with  an  attribute 
gh  and  awful,  boasting  that  he  knows 
iman  heart! 

These  are  wild  words,  but  yet 
lot  doubt  thee !    Hast  thou  not  been  found 
in  all  things,  pouring  thy  soul's  light 
imid  o'er  every  trial  1    And,  as  our  fates, 
st  our  names  be,  imdividod ! — Thine,- 
ecord  of  a  warrior  s  life,  shall  find 
ce  of  stainless  honour.    By  his  side^i 

May  this  be  borne !  How  much  of  agony 
he  heart  room  fori  Speak  to  me  in.  wrath 
1  endure  it  I  But  no  gentle  ^words  J  [slay, 
rds  of  love !  no  praise !  Thy  sword  might 
»  more  merciful ! 

Wherefore  art  thou  thus? 
I,  my  bdoved ! 
.  No  more  of  love ! 

a  I  not  said  there's  that  within  my  heart, 
on  it  falls  as  living  fire  would  fall 
m  unclosed  woimdl 


Ckm.  Nay,  liit  thina  eyes. 
That  I  may  read  their  mftftTiing  \ 

Elm,  Nevermore  [naught f 

With  a  free  souL  What  have  I  sudi— 'twaa 
Takethoa  no  heed !  The  wosds  of  wrttchednesa 
Admilnot scrutiny.  Wouldstthou-maikthespeecb 
Of  troubled  dreams? 

Gon,  I  have  seen  thee  in  the  hour 
Of  thy  deep  spirit's  joy,  and  when  the  breath 
Of  gnef  hung  chilling  round  thee;  in  all  change. 
Bright  health  and  dsoopingsickness;  hopeandfear; 
Youth  and  decline;  but  never  yet,  lammtt.^ 
Ne'er  hath  thineeyetillnow  shrunk  back,  perturb'd 
With  shame  or  dread,  from  mine  I 

Elm.  Thy  glance  doth  search 
A  wounded  heart  too  deeply. 

Ckm,  Hast  thou  there 
Aught  to  conceall 

Elm,  Who  hath  noti 

Ckm,  Till  this  hour 
ITum  never  hadst  I    Tet  hear  me ! — by  the  free 
And  unattainted  fame  which  wn^^  the  dust 
Of  thine  heroic  fiithers 

Elm,  This  to  me! 
— ^Bring  your  inspiring  war-no^^  and  your  sounds 
Of  festal  music  round  a  dyi^ig^^nan ! 
Will  his  heart  echo  themi    Bqb  if  thy  words 
Were  spells,  to  call  up,  witl^i^aph  lofty  tone, 
The  grave's  most  awful  spiritiv  they  would  stand 
Powerless,  before  my  anguish  I 

Chn,  Then,  by  her, . 
Who  there  looks  on  thee  in  |iie  purity 
Of  her  devoted  youth,  and  o'er  whose  name 
No  blightmust  fidl,  and  whose  pale  cheekmust  ne'er 
Bum  with  that  deeper  tinge,  caught  painfully 
From  the  quick  feeliiig  of  dishonour — Speak ! 
Unfold  this  mystery !    By  thy  sons 

Elm,  My  sons ! 
And  canst  thou  name  them  1 

Gon,  Proudly!    Better fiu: 
They  died  ynih  all  the  promise  of  their  youth, 
And  the  fiedr  honour  of  their  house  upon  them. 
Than  that,  with  manhood's  high  and  passionate 

soul 
To  fearful  strength  unfolded^  they  should  live, 
Barr'd  from  the  lists  of  crested  chivaliy. 
And  pining,  ip  the  silence  of  a  woe. 
Which  frtvn  the  heart  shuts  daylight— o'er  the 
shama  [ne'er 

Of  those  who  gave  them  birth !  But  thou  couldst 
Foiget  their  lofty  claims  ! 

Elm.  {wildly.)  'Twas  but  for  them  ! 
'Twas  for  them  only  !    Who  shall  dare  arraign 
Madness  of  crime  1    And  He  who  made  us,  knows 
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There  are  dark  moments  of  all  hearts  and  lives. 
Which  bear  down  reason  I 

Ckm,  Thou«  whom  I  have  loved 
With  such  high  trust  as  o'er  our  nature  threw 
A  gloiy  scarce  allowed — ^what  hast  thou  done  1 
— ^Ximena,  go  thou  hence  ! 

Ehn,  No,  no  I  my  child  1 
There's  pity  in  thy  look  I    All  other  eyes 
Are  full  of  wrath  and  scorn  1    Oh,  leave  me  not ! 

Qim,  That  I  should  live  to  see  thee  thus  abasedl 
— ^Tet  speak  I    What  hast  thou  done  1 

Mm,  Look  to  the  gate  ! 
Thou'rt  worn  with  toil — ^but  take  no  rest  to-night ! 
The  western  gate  !    Its  watchers  have  been  won — 
The  Christian  city  hath  been  bought  and  sold  1 — 
They  will  admit  the  Moor ! 

Oon,  They  have  been  won  I  [this  1 

Brave  men  and  tried  so  long  !    Whose  work  was 

Elm,  Thmk'st  thou  all  hearts  like  thinel    Can 
mothers  stand 
To  see  their  children  perish  ? 

Ckm.  Then  the  guilt 
Was  thine? 

Elm,  Shall  mortal  dare  to  call  it  guiltl 
I  tell  thee,  heaven,  which  made  all  holy  tlnngB, 
Hade  naught  more  holy  than  the  boundless  love 
Which  fills  a  mother^s  heart !    I  say,  'tis  woe 
Enough,  with  such  an  aching  tenderness, 
To  love  aught  earthly  !  and  in  vain  !  in  vain  1 
— ^We  are  press'd  down  too  sorely ! 

Ckm,  (in  a  low  duponding  voice)  Now  my  life 
Is  struck  to  worthless  ashes  ! — In  my  soul 
Suspicion  hath  ta'en  root.    The  nobleness 
Henceforth  is  blotted  from  all  human  brows ; 
And  fearful  power,  a  dark  and  troublous  gift, 
Almost  like  prophecy,  is  poured  upon  me, 
To  read  the  guilty  secrets  in  each  eye 
That  once  look'd  bright  with  truth  I 

Why,  then,  I  have  gain'd 
What  men  call  wisdom ! — A  new  sense,  to  which 
All  tales  that  speak  of  high  fidelity. 
And  holy  courage,  and  proud  honour,  tried, 
Search'd,  and  found  steadfiist,  even  to  martyrdom, 
Are  food  for  mockery  I    Why  shotUd  I  not  cast 
From  my  thinn'd  locks  the  wearing  helm  at  once. 
And  in  the  heavy  sickness  of  my  soul 
Throw  the  sword  down  for  ever)    Is  there  aught 
In  all  this  world  of  gilded  hoUowness, 
Now  the  bright  hues  drop  off  its  loveliest  things^ 
Worth  striving  for  again  1 

Xim,  Father!  look  up  1 
Turn  unto  me,  thy  child ! 

Oon,  Thy  face  is  fair; 
And  hath  been  unto  me,  in  other  days, 


As  morning  to  the  joumeyer  of  the  deep  1 
But  now — ^'tis  too  like  hers  1 

Elm,  {falling  <U  his  feet.)  Woe,  shame  and  woe. 
Are  on  me  in  their  might  1    Forgive!  forgive! 

€f(m,  (itartingup.)  Doth  the  Moor  deem  that  1 
have  part  or  share 
Or  counsel  in  hiavileneasl    Stay  me  not! 
Let  go  thy  hold — ^'tis  powerless  on  me  now : 
I  linger  here,  while  treason  is  at  work ! 

[Exit  QoJSZALSZ. 

Elm,  Ximena,  dost  thou  scorn  me  1 

Xim.  I  have  found 
In  mine  own  heart  too  much  of  feebleneasy 
Hid,  beneath  many  foldings,  from  all  eyes 
But  His  whom  naught  can  blind,  to  dare  do  aug^t 
But  pity  thee,  dear  mother ! 

Elm.  Blessings  light 
On  thy  &ir  head,  my  gentle  child,  for  this  I 
Thou  kind  and  mercifiil  I    My  soul  is  fiunt — 
Worn  with  long  strife  1    Is  there  aug^t  else  to  do. 
Or  suffer,  ere  we  die? — Oh  Qod !  my  sons ! 
— I  have  betray'd  them  I    All  their  innocent  blood 
Is  on  my  soul  1 

Xim,  How  shall  I  comfort  thee  t  [wind* 

— Oh  !  hark  !  what  sounds  come  deepening  on  the 
So  full  of  solemn  hope  ! 

A  procenion  qfNunapastet  acrou  the  Some, 
bearing  relics,  and  chanting, 

CHANT. 

A  sword  is  on  the  land  I 
He  that  bears  down  young  tree  and  glorious  flower, 
Death  is  gone  forth,  he  walks  the  wind  in  power  1 

Where  is  the  warrior's  handl 
Our  steps  are  in  the  shadows  of  the  grave : 
Hear  us,  we  perish ! — ^Father,  hear  and  save  I 

If,  m  the  days  of  song, 
The  days  of  gladness,  we  have  call'd  on  thee. 
When  mirthful  voices  rang  from  sea  to  sea. 

And  joyous  hearts  were  strong; 
Now  that  alike  the  feeble  and  the  brave 
Must  cry,  **  We  perish !" — Father,  hear  and  save  t 

The  days  of  song  are  fled ! 
The  winds  come  loaded,  wafting  dirge-notes  by; 
But  they  that  linger  soon  unmoum'd  must  die — 

The  dead  weep  not  the  dead  I 
Wilt  thou  forsake  us  midst  the  stormy  wavel 
We  sink,  we  perish  ! — ^Father,  hear  and  save  1 


Helmet  and  lance  are  dust ! 
Is  not  the  strong  man  wither'd  frx>m  our  eyet 
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nieannBtmck  down  that  held  our  banners  high) — 

Thine  is  our  spirits'  trust  1 
Look  through  the  gathering  shadows  of  the  grave  t 
Do  we  not  perishf— Father,  hear  and  save  1 

Hebnandiz  enterf. 

Sim.  Why  oom'st  thou,  man  of  vengeance  1 — 
What  have  I 
To  do  with  thee  1    Am  I  not  boVd  enough  1 
Thou  art  no  moumer^s  comforter  1 

Ber,  Thy  lord 
Hith  sent  me  unto  thee.    Till  this  day's  task 
Be  dosed,  thou  daughter  of  the  feeble  heart ! 
He  bids  thee  seek  him  not»  but  lay  thy  ways 
Before  heaven's  altar,  and  in  penitence 
Jfake  thy  soul's  peace  with  God. 

Flm.  1^  this  day's  task  [eyea— 
Be  dosed ! — ^There  is  strange  triumph  in  thine 
Is  it  that  I  have  fiJl'n  from  that  high  place 
Whereon  I  stood  in  &me1    But  I  can  fed 
A  wild  and  bitter  pride  in  thus  being  past 
The  power  of  thy  dark  glance !    My  spirit  now 
Is  wound  about  by  one  sole  mighty  grief; 
Thy  scorn  hath  lost  its  sting.    Thou  ma/st  re- 
proach                                 [doth  work 

fftr.  I  come  not  to  reproach  thee.    Heaven 
By  many  agendes;  and  in  its  hour 
There  is  no  insect  which  the  summer  breeze 
From  the  green  leaf  shakes  trembling,  but  may 

serve 
Its  deep  unsearchable  purposes,  as  well 
As  the  great  ocean,  or  th'  eternal  fires 
Pent  in  earth's  caves.  Thou  hast  but  speeded  that, 
Which,  in  th'  in&tuate  blindness  of  thy  heart. 
Thou  wouldst  have  trampled  o'er  all  holy  ties 
Bat  to  avert  one  day  I 
Elm.  Hy  senses  faiL 
Thou  said'st — speak  yet  again*— I  could  not  catch 
The  meaning  of  thy  words. 
ffer.  E'en  now  thy  lord 
Hath  sent  our  foes  defiance.    On  the  walla 
He  stands  in  conference  with  the  boastful  Moor, 
And  awful  strength  is  with  him.    Through  the 

blood 
^Vhich  this  day  must  be  poured  in  sacrifice 
^baU  Spain  be  free.    On  all  her  olive-hiUs 
^hall  men  set  up  the  battle-sign  of  fire, 
Aj[id  round  its  blaze,  at  midnight,  keep  the  sense 
Of  vengeance  wakeful  in  each  other's  hearts 
^en  with  thy  children's  tale ! 
XtiM.  Peace,  &>ther  !  peace  I 
behold  she  sinks  ! — ^the  storm  hath  done  its  work 
Tjpon  the  broken  reed.    Oh  !  lend  thine  aid 
To  bear  her  hence.  [TTiey  Uad  her  away. 


ScEKS  VX— A  Street  in  Valencia.  Several  Cfroupt 
of  OUizena  amd  SMiert,  many  of  them  lying  on 
the  etepi  of  a  church.  Arms  ecattercd  on  the 
ground  around  them. 

An  Old  CHt  The  air  is  sultxy,  as  with  thunder- 
douds. 
I  left  my  desolate  home,  that  I  might  breathe 
More  freely  in  heaven's  fiuse,  but  my  heart  feels 
With  this  hot  gloom  o'erburden'd.    I  have  now 
No  sons  to  tend  me.   Which  of  you,  kind  friends* 
Will  bring  the  old  man  water  frx>m  the  fount* 
To  moisten  his  parch'd  lip  1       [A  dtizen  goet  ouL 

2d  CHt.  This  wasting  siege. 
Good  Father  Lopez,  hath  gone  hard  with  you  I 
'Tis  sad  to  hear  no  voices  through  the  house, 
Once  peopled  with  fidr  sons  I 

3d  CHt.  Why,  better  thus, 
Than  to  be  haunted  with  their  fiunish'd  criei^ 
E'en  in  your  veiy  dreams  ! 

Old  CHt.  Heaven's  will  be  done  I 
These  are  dark  times  I    I  have  not  been  alone 
In  my  afiOiction.  [thought 

Zd  CHt.  (with  bittemett.)  Why,  we  have  but  this 
Left  for  our  gloomy  comfort  1 — And  'tis  wdl  I 
Ay,  let  the  balance  be  awhile  struck  even 
Between  the  noble's  palace  and  the  hut, 
Where  the  worn  peasant  sickens  I    They  that  bear 
The  humble  dead  unhonour'd  to  their  homes, 
Pass  now  i'  th'  streets  no  lordly  bridal  train 
With  its  exulting  music ;  and  the  wretch 
Who  on  the  marble  steps  of  some  proud  hall 
Flings  himself  down  to  die,  in  his  last  need 
And  agony  of  &mine,  doth  behold 
No  scornful  guests,  with  their  long  purple  robes, 
To  the  banquet  sweeping  by.    Why,  this  is  just ! 
These  are  the  days  when  pomp  is  made  to  feel 
Its  human  mould ! 

4th  Cit.  Heard  you  last  night  the  sound 
Of  Saint  lago's  bell  I— How  sullenly 
From  the  great  tower  it  pcal'd  ! 

5^  CHt.  Ay,  and  'tis  said 
No  mortal  hand  was  near  when  so  it  secm'd 
To  shake  the  midnight  streets. 

Old  CU.  Too  well  I  know 
The  soimd  of  coming  &>te ! — 'Tis  ever  thus 
When  Death  is  on  his  way  to  make  it  night 
In  the  Cid's  andent  house.^    Oh !  there  are  things 
In  this  strange  world  of  which  we've  all  to  learn 
When  its  dark  boimds  are  pass'd.    Yon  bell,  uu- 
touch'd, 

1  It  wu  ft  Spanish  tnulition  that  Um  graftft  beU  of  Um 
cathednl  of  Sangom  alwayi  tolled  ipontftneoiul j  before  ft 
king  of  Spain  died. 
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(Save  by  the  handa  we  see  not,)  still  doth  speak — 
When  of  that  Ime  some  stately  head  is  mark'd — 
With  a  wild  hollow  peal,  at  dead  of  night, 
Rocking  Valencia's  towers.    I've  heard  it  oft> 
Nor  know  its  warning  £Edse. 

ith  Cit.  And  will  our  chief 
Buy  with  the  price  of  his  fiur  children's  blood 
A  few  more  days  of  pining  wretchedness 
For  this  forsaken  cityl 

Old  OiL  Doubt  it  not  I 
— ^But  with  that  ransom  he  mi^  purchase  still 
Deliverance  for  the  land !    And  yet  'tis  sad 
To  think  that  such  a  race,  with  all  its  fiime, 
Should  pass  away  I    For  she,  his  daughter  too, 
Moves  upon  earth  as  some  bright  thing  whose  time 
To  sojourn  there  is  short 

6th  Cit.  Then  woe  for  us 
When  she  is  gone !    Her  voice,  the  very  sound 
Of  her  soft  step,  wis  comfort,  as  she  moved  [her 
Through  the  still  house  of  mourning !    Who  like 
Shall  give  us  hope  again  t 

Old  OU,  Be  still  I — she  comes, 
And  with  a  mien  how  changed  !    A  hunying  step. 
And  a  flush'd  cheek  I    What  may  this  bodel — 
Be  still! 

XmsNA  enters,  with  Attendanti  carrying  a  Banner. 

Xim.  Men  of  Valencia  !  in  an  hour  like  this. 
What  do  ye  here  1 

il  C^  We  die  I 

Xim.  Brave  men  die  now 
Qirt  for  the  toil,  as  travellers  suddenly 
By  the  dark  night  o'ertaken  on  their  way  ! 
These  days  require  such  death  t    It  is  too  much 
Of  luxury  for  our  wild  and  angry  times, 
To  fold  the  mantle  round  us,  and  to  sink 
From  life,  as  flowers  that  shut  up  silently,    [not? 
When  the  sun's  heat  doth  scordi  them  I  Hear  ye 

A  Cit.  Lady  t  what  wouldst  thou  with  us  ? 

Xim.  Rise  and  arm  1 
E'en  now  the  children  of  your  chief  are  led 
Forth  by  the  Moor  to  perish  !    Shall  this  be — 
Shall  the  high  sound  of  such  a  name  be  hush'd, 
r  th*  land  to  which  for  ages  it  hath  been 
A  battle-word,  as  'twere  some  passing  note 
Of  shepherd-music?    Must  this  work  be  done. 
And  ye  lie  pining  here,  as  men  in  whom 
The  pulse  which  Qod  hath  made  for  noble  thought 
Oan  so  be  thrill'd  no  longer? 

ACU.  'TIS  e'en  so  ! 
Sickness,  and  toil,  and  griei^  have  breathed  upon  us, 
Our  hearts  beat  &int  and  low. 

Xim,  Are  ye  so  poor 
Of  soul,  my  countrymen  1  that  ye  can  draw 


Strength  from  no  deeper  source  than  that  which 

sends 
The  red  blood  mantling  through  the  joyous  veinsi, 
And  gives  the  fleet  step  wingsl  Why,  how  have  age 
And  sensitive  womanhood  ere  now  endured. 
Through  pangs  of  searching  fire,  in  some  proud 

cause. 
Blessing  that  agony  1    Think  ye  the  Power 
Which  bore  them  nobly  up,  as  if  to  teach 
The  torturer  where  eternal  heaven  had  set 
Bounds  to  his  sway,  was  earthy,  of  this  earth — 
This  dull  mortality  1    Kay,  then  look  on  me  ! 
Death's  touch  hath  mark'd  me^  and  I  stand 

amongst  you, 
As  one  whose  place,  i'  th*  sunshine  of  your  world. 
Shall  soon  be  left  to  fill !— I  say,  the  breath 
Of  th' incense,  floating  throughyonfime, shall  scarce 
Pass  from  your  path  before  me  1    But  even  now 
Fve  that  within  me,  kindling  through  the  dust» 
Which  from  all  time  hath  made  high  deeds  its  vmce 
And  token  to  the  nations.   Look  on  me  ! 
Why  hath  heaven  pour'd  forth  courage,  as  a  flame 
Wasting  the  womanish  heart,  which  must  be  8till*d 
Tet  sooner  for  its  swift  consuming  brightness, 
If  not  to  shame  your  doubt,  and  your  deqiair. 
And  your  soul's  torpor  1    Tet^  arise  and  arm  ! 
It  may  not  be  too  late. 

A  Cit.  Why,  what  are  we,  [few. 

To  cope  with  hosts !    Thus  fiunt,  and  worn,  and^ 
O'emumber'd  and  forsaken,  is't  for  us 
To  stand  against  the  mighty  1 

Xim.  And  for  whom 
Hath  He,  who  shakes  the  mighty  with  a  breath 
From  thor  high  places,  made  the  fearfulness^ 
And  ever-wakeful  presence  of  his  power 
To  the  pale  startled  earth  most  manifest^ 
But  for  Uie  weaki  Was't  for  thehelm'd  andcrown4 
That  suns  were  stay'd  at  noonday  1 — stormy  sca0 
As  a  rill  parted  I — maiTd  archangels  sent 
To  wither  up  the  strength  of  kings  with  death  t 
— I  tell  you,  if  these  marvels  have  been  done, 
'Twas  for  the  wearied  and  th'  oppress'd  of  men. 
They  needed  such  I  Andgenerous  fidth  hath  power 
By  her  prevailing  spirit,  e'en  yet  to  work 
Deliverances^  whose  tale  shall  live  with  those 
Of  the  great  elder-time  1    Be  of  good  heart  t 
Who  is  forsaken  1    He  that  gives  the  thought 
A  place  within  his  breast  1    Tis  not  for  you. 
— ^Know  ye  this  banner]  spired  ' 

OUt.  {mwrmurinff  l»  focA  other,)  Is  she  not  is»- 
Doth  not  heaven  taSi  us  by  her  fervent  voice  1 

Xim.  Know  ye  this  banner  1 

Cits.  TiB  ihe  Cids. 

Xim.  The  Cid^s  t 
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%vjio  brattliM  that  name  but  in  th'  exulting  tone 
Wlhich  the  heart  rings  to  1    Why,  the  veiy  wind, 
it  iweDs  oat  the  noble  standard's  fold, 
a  triumphant  sound  1  The  Cid*s  1  it  moved 
as  a  sign  of  yictoiy  through  the  land, 
the  free  skies  ne'er  stooping  to  a  foe  ! 
(M  (XL  Can  ye  still  pause,  my  brethren  I  Oh  I 
that  youth 
'-MJ'Xaroag^  this  worn  frame  were  kindling  once  again ! 

Xtn.  Ye  linger  still  t    Upon  this  very  air, 
^*€thit  was  bom  in  happy  hour  for  Spain  ^ 
l^ou'd  forth  his  conquering  spirit  I    Twas  the 
breese  [wave 

^Vom  your  own  mountains  which  came  down  to 
Tim  banner  of  his  battles,  as  it  droop'd 
Mora  the  champion's  deathbed.    Kor  even  then 
^  ids  of  glory  dosed.    They  made  no  moan 
O^ff  the  dead  hero,  and  no  diige  was  sung,' 
^^  deep  tambour  and  shrill  horn  of  war 
^irhen  the  mighty  pass'd  !  They  wrapt  hiin  not 
With  the  pale  shroud,  but  braced  the  warrior'sform 
hivarsRiy,  and  on  lus  barded*  steed, 
Ai ftr  a  triumph,  reai'd  him;  marching  forth 
In  tha  hoah'd  midnight  from  Valencia's  waUs, 
Bdeigiier'd  then,  as  now.    All  silently 
Tha  stafeaily  Ameral  moved.    But  who  was  he 
Thst  foOow'd,  diaiging  on  the  taU  white  horse, 
Aai  with  the  solemn  standard,  broad  and  pale. 
Waring  in  sheets  of  snowlight  ]    And  the  cross, 
The  Uomfy  croea^  for-blasing  frx>m  lus  shield, 
Andthefiotsemeteor^wordl  They  fled,  they  fled ! 
Ihe  kingB  of  Afric,  with  their  countless  hosts. 
Win  dnst  in  his  red  path.    The  scimitar 
Was  duvei'd  as  a  reed ; — ^for  in  that  hour 
The  wiRV»>flaint  that  keeps  the  watch  for  Spain, 
Was  ann'd  betimca.    And  o'er  that  fiery  field 
Tlw  G&d'a  high  banner  stream'd  all  joyously, 
Wot  still  its  lord  was  there. 

OGCft.  {jrimmg  tmrnmUwrndy)  Even  unto  death 
Agni  it  diall  be  foUow'd  1 

JKsk  ll^hesee 
TIm  Boibls  item  hewn  down,  the  beacon-light 
Which  from  his  house  for  ages  o'er  the  land 
Hiatii   aihood  throuj^   doud  and   storm,   thus 

quendi'd  at  once  1 
Will  ha  not  aid  his  children  in  the  hour 
Of  ilus  their  utmost  peril  %    Awful  power 
Is  wiQi  the  holy  dead,  and  there  are  times 
Wban  the  tomb  hath  no  chain  they  cannot  burst ! 
Is  It  a  thing  foxgotten  how  he  woke 
fVom  its  deep  rest  of  old ;  remembering  Spain 


1  « 


I «  boiD  bom  DBieo ; "  he  that  was  born  in 
Ab  ^paDation  given  to  the  Cid  in  the  ancient 


In  her  great  danger  1    At  the  night's  mid-watch 
How  Leon  started,  when  the  sound  was  heard 
That  shook  her  dark  and  hollow-echoing  streets, 
As  with  the  heavy  tramp  of  steel-dad  men. 
By  thousands  marching  through.  For  he  had  risen! 
The  Campeador  was  on  his  march  again. 
And  in  his  arms,  and  follow'd  by  his  hosts 
Of  shadowy  spearmen.    He  had  left  the  world 
From  which  we  are  dimly  parted,  and  gone  forth. 
And  call'd  his  buried  warriors  frx>m  their  deep. 
Gathering  them  round  him  to  deliver  Spain ; 
For  Afric  was  upon  her.    Morning  broke, 
Day  rush'd  through  douds  of  battle ;  but  at  eve 
Our  Qod  had  triumph'd,  and  the  rescued  land 
Sent  up  a  shout  of  victory  frx>m  the  fidd. 
That  rock'd  her  andent  mountains. 

CiU,  Arm  !  to  arms  I 
On  to  our  chief  \    We  have  strength  within  us  yet 
To  die  with  our  blood  roused  I    Now,  be  the  word 
For  the  Cid's  house  !  {They  begin  to  arm  thenudvet, 

Xim,  Te  know  his  batUensong  1  [forth 

The  old  rude  strain  wherewith  his  bands  went 
To  strike  down  Paynim  swords  1  [She  tinffi. 

THE  CID'S  BATTLB-SONG. 

The  Moor  is  on  his  way  I 
With  the  tambour-ped  and  the  tecbir^out^ 
And  the  horn  o'er  the  blue  seas  ringing  out. 

He  hath  marshalVd  his  dark  array  I 

Shout  through  the  rine-dad  land  ! 
That  her  sons  on  all  their  hills  may  hear ; 
And  sharpen  the  point  of  the  red  wolf-spear. 

And  the  sword  for  the  brave  man*s  hand  ! 

[The  Citizens  Jotn  in  the  iong,  while 
they  continue  arming  themedvet. 

Banners  are  in  the  field  ! 
The  chief  must  rise  from  his  joyous  board. 
And  turn  from  the  feast  ere  the  wine  be  pour'd. 

And  take  up  his  fother's  shield  I 

The  Moor  is  on  his  way  ! 
Let  the  peasant  leave  his  olive-groimd,     [round : 
And  the  goats  roam  wild  through  the  pine- woods 

There  is  nobler  work  to-day  I 

Send  forth  the  trumpet's  call ! 
Till  the  bridegroom  cast  the  goblet  down, 
And  the  marriage-robe,  and  the  flowery  crown ; 

And  arm  in  the  banquet  hall  I 

s  For  this,  and  the  mibseqoent  allusioni  to  Spanish  legendf, 
see  The  Romaneetf  and  ChrmteU  of  the  Cid, 
s  Bardfd,  capariioned  for  battle. 
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And  stay  the  funeral-train : 
Bid  the  chanted  mass  be  hush'd  awhile. 
And  the  bier  laid  down  in  the  holy  aisle, 

And  the  mourners  girt  for  Spain. 

[They  take  up  the  hawner  andfottow  Ximena 
out,  their  wncet  are  heard  graduaUy  dying 
away  at  a  distance. 

Ere  night  must  swords  be  red  1 
It  is  not  an  hour  for  knells  and  tears, 
But  for  helmets  braced  and  serried  spears  I 

To-morrow  for  the  dead ! 

The  Cid  is  in  array  1 
His  steed  is  barded,  his  plimie  waves  high, 
His  banner  is  up  in  the  sunny  sky — 

Now,  joy  for  the  Cross  to-day  1 


SoEVB  YU,— The  watti  of  the  city.    The  plains 
beneath,  with  the  Mocriih  Camp  and  Army. 

QONZALSZ,  QaBOIAS,  HERNANDEZ. 

{A  wild  tound  of  Moori^  music  heard  from  below.) 

Her.  What  notes  are  these  in  their  deep  moum- 
fulneas 
So  strangely  wild? 

Qqt.  Tis  the  shrill  melody 
Of  the  Moor's  ancient  death-song.    Well  I  know 
The  rude  barbaric  sound ;  but,  till  this  hour. 
It  seem'd  not  fearful.    Now,  a  shuddering  chill 
Comes  o'er  me  with  its  tones. — Lo  I   from  yon 

tent 
They  lead  the  noble  boys  ! 

Her.  The  young,  and  pure, 
And  beautiful  victims  ! — ^'Tis  on  things  like  these 
We  cast  our  hearts  in  wild  idolatry. 
Sowing  the  winds  with  hope  !    Yet  this  is  well : 
Thus  brightly  crown'd  with  life's  most  gox^geous 

flowers. 
And  all  unblemish*d,  earth  should  offer  up 
Her  treasures  unto  heaven  ! 

Oar.  (to  Gonzalez.)  My  chief,  the  Moor 
Hath  led  your  children  forth. 

Gon.  (starting.)  Are  my  sons  there) 
I  knew  they  could  not  perish ;  for  yon  heaven 
Would  ne'er  behold  it !— Where  is  he  that  said 
I  was  no  more  a  £Either1    They  look  changed — 
F&Uid  and  worn,  as  from  a  prison-house  1 
Or  is't  mine  eyes  see  dimly]    But  their  steps 
Seem  heavy,  as  with  pain.    I  hear  the  dank — 
Oh  God  1  their  limbs  are  fettered  1 


Abd.  (conUng  forward  beneath  the  walls.) 
Christian  1  look 

Once  more  upon  thy  children.    There  is  yet 
One  moment  for  the  trembling  of  the  sword ; 
Their  doom  is  still  with  thee. 

Qon.  Why  should  this  man    * 
So  mock  us  with  the  semblance  of  our  kindt 
— ^Moor  1  Moor  1  thou  dost  too  darin^y  provdce, 
In  thy  bold  cruelty,  th'  all-judging  One, 
Who  visits  for  such  things  I    Hast  thou  no  sense 
Of  thy  frail  nature  t    'TwiU  be  tau^^t  thee  yet  ; 
And  darkly  shall  the  anguish  of  my  soul. 
Darkly  and  heavily,  pour  itself  on  thine, 
When  thou  shalt  cry  for  mercy  from  the  dusk^ 
And  be  denied ! 

Abd.  Nay,  is  it  not  thyself 
That  hast  no  mercy  and  no  love  within  theet 
These  are  thy  sons,  the  nurslings  of  thy  house; 
Speak !  must  they  live  or  diet 

Oon.  (in  violent  emotion.)  Is  it  heaven's  will 
To  try  the  dust  it  kindles  for  a  day. 
With  infinite  agony !    How  have  I  drawn 
This  chastening  on  my  head!     They  bloom*^ 

arotind  me. 
And  my  heart  grew  too  fearless  in  its  joy. 
Glorying  in  their  bright  promise ! — ^If  we  hXL, 
Is  there  no  pardon  for  our  feebleness  1 

Hernandez,  without  speaking,  holds  up  a  cross 

brforehim. 

Abd.  Speak ! 

Oon.  (snatdiing  the  cross,  and  lifting  U  up.) 
the  earth  be  shaken  through  its  depthi^ 
But  this  must  triimiph  ! 

Abd.  (coldly.)  Be  it  as  thou  wilt 
— ^Unsheath  the  scimitar  !  [To  his , 

Oar.  (to  Gonzalez.)  Away,  my  chief ! 
This  is  your  place  no  longer.    There  are  tibxDgs 
No  human  heart,  though  battle-proof  as  yours^ 
Unmadden'd  may  sustain. 

Oon.  Be  stUl !  I  have  now 
No  place  on  earth  but  this  ! 

Alph.  (from  beneath.)  Men  1  give  me  way. 
That  I  may  speak  forth  once  before  I  die ! 

Oar.  The  princely  boy ! — ^how  gallantly  his  broi^^ 
Wears  its  high  nature  in  the  fiioe  of  death ! 

A^  Father! 

Oon.  My  son  1  my  son ! — Mine  eldeet-bom ! 

Alph.  Stay  but  upon  the  ramparts!  Fearthouni:^^ 
— ^There is  good  courage  inme.    O  my  fiither ! 
I  will  not  shame  thee ! — only  let  me  &Xi 
Knowing  thine  eye  looks  proudly  on  thy  bhildt 
So  shall  my  heart  have  strength. 

Oon.  Would,  would  to  God, 
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That  I  might  die  for  thee,  my  noble  boy  1 
Alphonso,  my  fiur  son ! 

Alpk,  Could  I  haye  lived, 
I  might  haye  been  a  warrior !    Now,  fiirewell  1 
But  look  upon  me  still  1 — I  will  not  blench 
When  the  keen  aabre  flashes.    Mark  me  well  1 
Mine  eyelids  shall  not  quiver  as  it  falls. 
So  thou  wilt  look  upon  me  1 

Gar.  {to  QoKZALBZ.)  Nay,  my  lord  1 
We  must  be  gone  I    Thou  canst  not  bear  it  t 

Oon.  Peace!  [bear? 

Who  hath  told  tkee  how  much  man's  heart  can 
— Lend  me  thine  arm — ^my  brain  whirls  fearfully — 
How  thick  the  shades  dose  round!    My  boy!  my 

boy! 
Where  art  thou  in  this  gloomi 

Oar.  Let  us  go  hence! 
This  is  a  dreadful  moment  I 

Oom.  Hush  1 — ^what  saidst  thou) 
Kow  let  me  look  on  him ! — Dost  thou  see  aught 
Through  the  dull  mist  which  wraps  usi 

Cfar.  I  behold— 
Oh,  for  a  thousand  Spaniards !  to  rush  down 

Oom.  Thou  seest — ^My  heart  stands  still  to  hear 
thee  speak! 
—There  seems  a  fearful  hush  upon  the  air, 
•As  'twere  the  dead  of  night  1 

Gar.  The  hosts  have  closed 
Around  the  spot  in  stillness.   Through  the  spears, 
Banged  thick  and  motionless,  I  see  him  not ! 
'  -But  now 

Gon.  He  bade  me  keep  mine  eye  upon  him. 
And  all  is  darkness  round  me ! — Nowl 

Gar.  A  sword, 
A  sword,  springs  upward,  like  a  lightning  burst, 
Through thedark  serriodmassl    Its  cold  blue  glare 
Is  wavering  to  and  fro — ^'tis  vanished — ^hark ! 

Gon.  I  heard  it,  yes ! — I  heard  the  dull  dead 
sound 
That  heavily  broke  the  silence  1  Didst  thou  speak  1 
— I  lost  thy  words — come  nearer ! 

Gar.  Twas — 'tis  past  1 — 
The  sword  fell  then/  [blood ! 

Her.  (with  exultation.)  Flow  forth  thou  noble 
^ount  of  Spain's  ransom  and  deliverance,  flow 
TJncheck'd  andbrightly  forth !  Thoukingly  stream ! 
^lood  of  our  heroes  1  blood  of  martyrdom ! 
'Which  through  so  many  warrior-hearts  hast  pour'd 
Thy  fieiy  currents,  and  hast  made  our  hills 
^*ree,  by  thine  own  free  offering!  Bathe  the  land, — 
But  there  thou  shalt  not  sink !    Our  very  air 
Shall  take  thy  colouring,  and  our  loaded  skies 
O'er  th'  infidel  hang  dark  and  ominous. 
With  battle-hues  of  thee  I    And  thy  deep  voice. 


Rising  above  them  to  the  judgment^eat, 
Shall  call  a  burst  of  gathered  vengeance  down, 
To  sweep  th'  oppressor  from  us !    For  thy  wave 
Hath  made  his  gmlt  run  o'er  1  [dream ! 

Gon.  (endeavouring  to  route  himtdf.)  Tjb  all  a 
There  is  not  one — ^no  hand  on  earth  could  harm 
That  fidr  boy's  graoefiilhead!   Why  look  you  thusi 

Abd.  (pouUing  to  Cablos.)  Christian  I  e'en  yet 
thou  hast  a  son  I 

Gon.  E'en  yet  I 

Car.  My &therl  take  me  frt>m these  fearful  men! 
Wilt  thou  not  save  me,  &ther  1  [strength 

Gon.  {attempting  to  wuheaih  hia  eword.)  Is  the 
From  mine  arm  shivered)    Qardas,  follow  me  1 

Gar.  Whither,  my  chief  1 

Gon.  Why,  we  can  die  as  well 
On  yonder  plain — ay,  a  spear's  thrust  will  do 
The  little  that  our  misery  doth  require. 
Sooner  than  e'en  this  anyiish  1    Life  is  beet 
Thrown  from  us  in  such  moments. 

[Voioei  heard  at  a distamoe. 

Her.  Hush!  what  strain 
Floats  on  the  wind) 

Gar,  'TIS  the  Cid's  battle^ong  I 
What  marvel  hath  been  wrought) 

YwoeM  approaching  heard  in  chorut. 
The  Moor  is  on  his  way  I 
With  the  tamboui^peal  and  the  tecbiiHshout, 
And  the  horn  o'er  the  blue  seas  ringing  out> 
^e  hath  marshall'd  his  dark  array  I 

XiM£NA  enters,  followed  hy  the  Citizens, 
with  the  Bcmner. 

Xim.  Is  it  too  late) — ^My  fiaiher,  these  are  men 
Through  life  and  death  prepared  to  follow  thee 
Beneath  this  banner !    Is  their  zeal  too  late) 
— Oh !  there's  a  fearful  history  on  thy  brow ! 
What  hast  thou  seen) 

Gar.  It  is  not  all  too  late. 

Xim.  My  brothers! 

Ifer.  All  is  welL 

{To  Qaboias.)  Hush  1  wouldst  thou  chill 
That  which  hath  sprung  within  them,  as  a  flame 
From  th'altar-embersmounts  in  sudden  brightness! 
I  say,  'tis  not  too  late,  ye  men  of  Spain ! 
On  to  the  rescue  1 

Xinu  Bless  me,  0  my  &ther ! 
And  I  will  hence,  to  aid  thee  with  my  prayers, 
Sending  my  spirit  with  thee  through  the  storm 
Lit  up  by  flashing  swords !  [spared) 

Gon.  (falling  upon  her  neck.)  Hath  aught  been 
Am  I  not  all  bereft)    Thou'rt  left  me  still ! 
Mine  own,  my  loveliest  one,  thou'rt  left  me  still! 
Farewell ! — ^thy  other's  blessing,  and  thy  God's^ 
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Be  with  thee,  my  Ximena  1 

Xim.  Fare  thee  well ! 
If,  ere  thy  steps  turn  homeward  from  the  field. 
The  voice  is  huah'd  that  stUl  hath  welcomed  thee, 
Think  of  me  in  thy  victory ! 

Ber,  Peace !  no  more ! 
This  is  no  time  to  melt  our  nature  down 
To  a  soft  stream  of  tears  1    Be  of  strong  heart  I 
Qive  me  the  banner  I  Swell  the  song  again  I 
CfiU,      Ere  night  must  swords  be  red  I 
It  is  not  an  hour  for  kneUs  and  tears, 
But  for  helmets  braced  and  serried  spears ! 
To-morrow  for  the  dead ! 

[Exeu/iUamnet. 


Scene  VIII. — Brfore  the  AUar  of  a  Church, 
Elmina  riieifnm  the  stept  oftU  AUar, 

Mm,  The  clouds  are  fearful  that  o'erhang  thy 

ways, 
0  thou  mysterious  heaven !    It  cannot  be 
That  I  have  drawn  the  vials  of  thy  wrath 
To  burst  upon  me,  through  the  lifting  up 
Of  a  proud  heart  elate  in  happiness ! 
Ko !  in  my  day's  full  noon,  for  me  life's  fiowers 
But  wreath'd  a  cup  of  trembling;  and  the  love, 
The  boundless  love,  my  spirit  was  form'd  to  bear. 
Hath  ever,  in  its  place  of  silence,  been 
A  trouble  and  a  shadow,  tinging  thought 
With  hues  too  deep  for  joy  I    I  never  look'd 
On  my  fisdr  children,  in  their  buoyant  mirth 
Or  sunny  sleep,  when  all  the  gentle  air 
Seem'd  glowing  with  their  quiet  blessedness. 
But  o'er  my  soul  there  came  a  shuddering  sense 
Of  earth,  and  its  pale  changes;  e'en  like  that 
Which  vaguely  mingles  with  our  glorious  dreams — 
A  restless  and  disturbing  consciousness    [shrunk 
That  the  bright  things  must  fiide !    How  have  I 
From  the  dull  murmur  of  th'  unquiet  voice. 
With  its  low  tokens  of  mortality. 
Till  my  heart  fainted  midst  their  smiles  ! — ^their 

smiles !  [go  down 

Where  are  those  glad  looks  now  1 — Could  they 
With  all  their  joyous  light,  that  seem'd  not  earth's, 
To  the  cold  grave?    My  children  ! — ^righteous 

heaven  1 
There  floats  a  dark  remembrance  o'er  my  brain 
Of  one  who  told  me,  with  relentless  eye. 
That  (hit  should  be  the  hour  ! 

XiifZNA  enten, 

Xim,  They  are  gone  forth 
Unto  the  rescue  I — strong  in  heart  and  hope. 


Faithful,  though  few  1 — ^My  mother,  let  thy  prayers 
Call  on  the  land's  good  saints  to  lift  onoe  more 
The  sword  and  cross  that  sweep  the  field  for  Spain, 
As  in  old  batUe ;  so  thine  arms  e*en  yet 
May  dasp  thy  sons  !    For  me,  my  part  is  done ! 
The  fiame  which  dimly  might  have  linger'd  yet 
A  little  while,  hath  gathered  all  its  rays 
Brightly  to  sink  at  once.    And  it  is  well  t 
The  shadows  are  around  me :  to  thy  heart 
Fold  me,  that  I  may  die. 

Elm,  My  child  I  what  dream 
Is  on  thy  soul  ^    Even  now  thine  aspect  wean 
Life's  brightest  inspiration  ! 

Xim,  Death's ! 

Mm,  Away  1 
Thine  eye  hath  starry  deamess ;  and  thy  cheek 
Doth  glow  beneath  it  with  a  richer  hue, 
Than  tinged  its  earliest  fiower  I 

Xim,  It  well  may  be  1 
There  are  &r  deeper  and  far  wanner  hues 
Than  those  which  draw  their  colouring  from  thttr 

founts 
Of  youth,  or  health,  or  hope. 

EJm,  Kay,  speak  not  thus  I 
There's  that  about  thee  shining  which  would  aen^ 
E'en  through  my  heart  a  sunny  glow  otjoj, 
Were 't  not  for  these  sad  words.    The  dim  cold  air* 
And  solemn  light,  which  wrap  these  tombe  vA 

shrines 
As  a  pale  gleaming  shroud,  seem  kindled  up 
With  a  young  spirit  of  ethereal  hope 
Caught  from  thy  mien  ! — Oh  no  1  this  is  not  death  9 

Xim,  Why  should  not  He,  whose  touch 
solves  our  chain. 
Put  on  his  robes  of  beauty  when  he  comes 
As  a  deliverer?    He  hath  many  forms — 
They  should  not  all  be  fearful !    If  his  call 
Be  but  our  gathering  to  that  distant  land. 
For  whose  sweet  waters  we  have  pined  with 
Why  should  not  its  prophetic  sense  be  bome 
Into  the  heart's  deep  stillness,  with  a  breath 
Of  summer-winds,  a  voice  of  melody. 
Solemn,  yet  lovely  !    Mother,  I  depart  I — 
Be  it  thy  comfort,  in  the  afterdays, 
That  thou  hast  seen  me  thus  ! 

Mm,  Distract  me  not 
With  such  wild  fears  !    Can  I  bear  on  with  lifr 
When  thou  art  gone  ? — thy  voice,  thy  step,  tby 

smile, 
Pass'd  fcom.  my  path  !    Alas  !  even  now  thine  e^ 
Is  changed — ^thy  cheek  is  fiiding  ! 

Xim,  Ay,  the  clouds 
Of  the  dim  hour  are  gathering  o'er  my  sight ; 
And  yet  I  fear  not,  for  the  God  of  Hdp 
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In  that  quiet  darkness  !    It  may  soothe 
esy  my  mother  1  if  I  tell  thee  now 
bat  glad  calmness  I  behold  the  veil 
between  me  and  the  world,  wherein 
rt  so  ill  hath  rested. 
Thine  1 
Rejoice 

that,  when  the  garland  of  her  life 
ghted,  and  the  springs  of  hope  were  dried, 
d  her  summons  hence ;  and  had  no  time, 
the  canker  at  th'  impatient  heart, 
er ;  sorrowing  for  that  gift  of  heaven, 
ent  one  moment  of  existence  light 
mm'd  the  rest  for  ever  1 
How  is  this  ] 
d,  what  meanest  thou  ? 
Mother  !  I  have  loved, 
m  beloved  1    The  sunbeam  of  an  hour, 
^ve  life's  hidden  treasures  to  mine  eye, 
lay  Riming  in  their  secret  founts, 
it  and  left  them  colourless.    'Tis  past — 
at  remains  on  earth  1    The  rainbow  mist 
1  which  I  gazed,  hath  melted,  and  my  sight 
d  to  look  on  all  things  as  they  are  I — 
I  is  £Eur  too  mournful  I    Life's  dark  gift 
ll'n  too  early  and  too  cold  upon  me  ! — 
re  I  would  go  hence  1 
And  thou  hast  loved 


m 

Oh  !  pardon,  pardon  that  I  veil'd 

ights  from  thee  !    But  thou  hadst  woes 

nough, 

ae  came  o'er  me  when  thy  soul  had  need 

than  mortal  strength !    For  I  had  scarce 

le  deep  consciousness  that  I  was  loved 

ire's  place  within  my  secret  heart, 

arth's  brief  joy  went  from  me  1 

Twos  at  mom 
le  warriors  to  their  field  go  forth, 
—my  chosen — ^was  there  amongst  the  rest, 
j3  young,  gloriotis  brow !    I  look'd  again  : 
fe  grew  dark  beneath  me — ^but  his  plimie 
free  above  the  lances.    Yet  again — 
one  down  I  and  steeds  were  trampling  o'er 
t  to  which  mine  eyes  were  riveted, 
ided  by  th'  intenseness  of  their  gaze ! — 
jn — at  last — I  hurried  to  the  gate, 
it  him  there  ! — I  met  him ! — on  his  shield, 
;h  his  cloven  helm,  and  shiver'd  sword, 
:k  hair  steep'd  in  blood !    They  bore  him 
)Q8t : 

! — I  saw  his  face  !    Oh  !  such  a  death 
fearful  changes  on  the  fair  of  earth, 
de  of  woman's  eye  ! 


Mm,  Sweet  daughter,  peace  ! 
Wake  not  the  dark  remembrance ;  for  thy  frame — 

Xim,  There  will  be  peace  ere  long.   I  shut  my 
hearty 
Even  as  a  tomb,  o'er  that  lone  silent  grief. 
That  I  might  spare  it  thee ! — ^But  now  the  hour 
Is  come,  when  ih&t,  which  would  have  pierced  thy 

soul. 
Shall  be  its  healing  balm.    Oh  !  weep  thou  not, 
Save  with  a  gentle  sorrow  I 

Elm,  Must  it  bel 
Art  thou  indeed  to  leave  me  1 

Xim,  {exuUingly)  Be  thou  glad  ! 
I  say,  rejoice  above  thy  favour'd  child  ! 
Joy,  for  the  soldier  when  his  field  is  fought^ 
Joy,  for  the  peasant  when  his  vintage-task 
Is  closed  at  eve  ! — But  most  of  all  for  her. 
Who,  when  her  life  had  changed  its  glittering  robes 
For  the  dull  garb  of  sorrow,  which  doth  ding 
So  heavily  around  the  joximeyers  on, 
Cast  down  its  weight — and  slept ! 

Elm,  Alas  I  thine  eye 
Is  wandering — ^yet  how  brightly  1    Is  this  death  1 
Or  some  high  wondrous  vision  1    Speak,  my  child ! 
How  is  it  with  thee  now  1 

Xim,  (wildly.)  I  see  it  still  I 
'Tis  floating,  like  a  glorious  cloud  on  high, 
My  father's  banner  1    Hear'st  thou  not  a  sound  ^ 
The  trumpet  of  Castile  I    Pnuse,  praise  to  heaven ! 
— Now  may  the  weary  rest  I — Be  still ! — ^Who  calls 
The  night  so  fearful  1 [Sfu  diet. 

Elm.  No  t  she  is  not  dead  ! 
Ximena  ! — speak  to  me  !    Oh  yet  a  tone 
From  that  sweet  voice,  that  I  may  gather  in 
One  more  remembrance  of  its  lovely  sound. 
Ere  the  deep  silence  fall  t    What,  is  all  hush'd  ? — 
No,  no  ! — it  cannot  be  !    How  should  we  bear 
The  dark  misgivings  of  our  souls,  if  heaven 
Left  not  such  beings  with  us  1    But  is  this 
Her  wonted  look  1 — too  sad  a  quiet  lies 
On  its  dim  fearful  beauty  !     Speak,  Ximena  ! 
Speak  I    My  heart  dies  within  me  !    She  is  gone. 
With  all  her  blessed  smiles  !    My  child !  my  child ! 
Where  art  thou  1 — ^Where  is  that  which  answered 
me,  [move  1 

From  thy  soft-shining  eyes! — Hush  1  doth  she 
One  light  lock  seem'd  to  tremble  on  her  brow. 
As  a  pulse  throbb'd  beneath ; — ^'twas  but  the  voice 
Of  my  despair  that  stin'd  it !    She  is  gone  ! 

[iS^  throws  henelfon  the  body, 

Gonzalez  enters  wounded. 

Elm.  {rising  as  he  approaches.)  I  must  not  now 
be  scom'd  ! — No,  not  a  look. 
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A  whisper  of  reproach  I    Behold  my  woe  1 — 
Thou  canst  not  scorn  me  now  I 

Ocn,  Hast  thou  heard  all  t 

Elm.  Thy  daughter  on  my  bosom  laid  her  head, 
And  pass'd  away  to  rest !    Behold  her  there. 
Even  such  as  death  hath  made  her  !^ 

Ghm.  (jbentUngoverXDOSA^shody,)  Thou  art  gone 
A  little  while  before  me,  0  my  child  1 
Why  should  the  traveller  weep  to  part  with  those, 
That  scarce  an  hour  will  reach  their  promised  land, 
Ere  he  too  cast  his  pilgrim  staff  away. 
And  spread  his  couch  beside  them  t 

JZm.  Must  it  bo 
Henceforth  enough  that  once  a  thing  so  fidr 
Had  its  bright  place  amongst  us !    Is  this  all 
Left  for  the  years  to  come  t    We  will  not  stay  ! 
Earth's  chain  each  hour  grows  weaker. 

Chn.iitiUffaxingiapon'XnixsA.)  And  thou*rt laid 
To  slumber  in  the  shadow,  blessed  child  1 
Of  a  yet  stainless  altar,  and  beside 
A  sainted  warrior's  tomb !    Oh,  fitting  place 
For  thee  to  yield  thy  pure  heroic  soul 
Back  tmto  him  that  gave  it !    And  thy  cheek 
Tet  smiles  in  its  bright  paleness  1 

BlffL  Hadst  thou  seen 
The  look  with  which  she  pass'd ! 

Ghm.  {iHU  bending  over  her.)  Why,  'tis  almost 
Like  joy  to  view  thy  beautiful  repose  1 
The  faded  image  of  that  perfect  calm 
Floats,  e'en  as  long-foigotten  music,  back 
Into  my  weaiy  heart !    No  dark  wild  spot 
On  thy  clear  brow  doth  tell  of  bloody  hands   [seen 
That  quench'd  young  life  by  violence  I    We  've 
Too  much  of  horror,  in  one  crowded  hour, 
To  weep  for  aught  so  gently  gather'd  hence  1 
— Oh  !  man  leaves  other  traces  ! 

Elm.  {tuddenly  itarUng.)  It  returns 
On  my  bewilder'd  soul  1    Went  ye  not  forth 
Unto  the  rescue  1    And  thou'rt  here  alone  ! 
— ^Where  are  my  sons  1 

Oon.  (tolemnly.)  We  were  too  late ! 

Elm.  Too  late ! 
Hast  thou  naught  else  to  tell  me  1 

Oon.  I  brought  back 
From  that  last  field  the  banner  of  my  sires, 
And  my  own  death-wound. 

Elm.  Thine! 

Oon.  Another  hour 
Shall  hush  its  throbs  for  ever.    I  go  hence, 
And  with  me 

Elm.    No  I    Man  could  not  lift  his  hands — 


1  «<  La  rofli,  tone  que  la  mort  noiu  I'a  fidte !"— Bosiubt, 
On{$ont  Funibret. 


Where  hast  thou  left  thy  sons  t 

Oon,  1  Tuwe  no  sons. 

Elm.  What  hast  thou  said  t 

Oon.  That  now  there  lives  not  one 
To  wear  the  gloiy  of  mine  ancient  houses 
When  I  am  gone  to  rest 

Elm.  {throwing  kera^on  the  ground,  and  ipeab^ 
ing  in  a  low  hurried  wice.) 
In  one  brief  hour,  all  gone  1 — and  «uo^  a  death  I 
I  see  their  blood  gush  forth  I— their  graoelbl  heads  I 
— ^Take  the  dark  vision  fipom  me,  0  my  God ! 
And  such  a  death  for  them/    1  was  not  there ! 
They  were  but  mine  in  beauty  and  in  joy. 
Not  in  that  mortal  ^wg»iah  l  All,  all  gone ! — 
Why  should  I  struggle  morel — ^What  ii  thifl 

Power, 
Against  whose  might,  on  all  sides  pressing  us, 
We  strive  with  fierce  impatience,  which  but  lays 
Our  own  firail  spirits  prostratel 

{After  a  long  pauae.)  Now  I  know 
Thy  hand,  my  God ! — and  they  are  soonest  omsh' 
That  most  withstand  it !    I  resist  no  more. 

[She 
A  light,  a  light  springs  up  from  grief  and  death. 
Which  with  its  solemn  radiance  doth  reveal 
Why  we  have  thus  been  tried ! 

Oon.  Then  I  may  still 
Fix  my  last  look  on  thee,  in  holy  love, 
Parting,  but  yet  with  hope  I 

EUn.  {falling  at  hie  feet)  Canst  thou  forgive  t 
Oh,  I  have  driven  the  arrow  to  thy  heart, 
That  should  have  buried  it  within  mine  own. 
And  borne  the  pang  in  silence  !  I  have  oast 
Thy  life's  fiiir  honour,  in  my  wild  despair. 
As  an  unvalued  gem  upon  the  waves, 
Whence  thou  hast  snatch'd  it  back,  to  bear  frorV^ 
All  stainless,  on  thy  breast  Well  hast  thou  done — • — 
But  I — canst  thou  forgive  1 

Oon.  Within  this  hour 
Fve  stood  upon  that  verge  whence  mortals  fidl, 
Andleam'dhow'tis  with  one  whose  sightgrow8d]iic:9^ 
And  whose  foot  trembles  on  the  gulTs  dark  sid- 
Death  purifies  all  feeling :  we  will  part 
In  pity  and  in  love. 

Elm.  Death  1    And  thou  too 
Art  on  thy  way  1    Oh,  joy  for  thee,  hig^  heart  E 
Gloiy  and  joy  for  thee !    The  day  is  dosed. 
And  well  and  nobly  hast  thou  borne  thyself 
Through  its  long  battle-toils,  though  many  sword* 
Have  enter'd  thine  own  soul  I    But  on  my  head 
Recoil  the  fierce  invokings  of  despair. 
And  I  am  left  fiir  distanced  in  the  race. 
The  lonely  one  of  earth !    Ay,  this  is  just 
I  am  not  worthy  that  upon  my  breast 
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hour  of  victory,  thou  shouldst  yield 
loGodl 
ut  1  thou  art  t 

ye,  a  heart's  long  fiedthfulness, 
resence  of  eternal  things, 
chastened  beauty  all  undimm'd, 
tfty  claims ;  and  these  are  not 
bour  to  cancel  1    We  are  here, 
:ar  wldch  received  the  vows 
en  youth ;  and  meet  it  is 
jieBB,  in  the  sight  of  heaven, 
;e  of  death,  whose  shadowy  arm 
tween  us,  to  record  th'  exchange 
earts'  forgiveness.    Who  are  they, 
ith  have  journeyed,  needing  not 
its  close  1 

Citizen  enters  hattUy, 

>or8  !  the  Moors  ! 
is  the  city  storm'd  1 
iaven  !  for  this  I  look'd  not  yet  1 
done  in  vaini  Why,  then,  'tis  time 
d  then  to  rest  1 
1  shall  set, 

istian  voice  be  left  for  prayer, 
in  Valencia.    Round  our  walls 
ost  is  gathering  for  th*  assault, 
lone  to  guard  them, 
[ny  place 

^er.    I  had  hoped  to  die 
tar  and  the  sepulchre 
ires ;  but  this  was  not  to  bo  ! 
^ord  again,  and  lead  me  hence 
mparts.    I  have  yet  an  hour, 
ill  high  duties.     Now,  my  wife  ! 
Df  my  children — of  the  dead — 
unto  thee  in  steadfast  hope — 

t  £urewell !    My  soul  hath  risen 

with  thine ;  and  by  thy  side, 

rling  lances,  I  will  stand, 

)m  a  brave  man's  love  hath  been 

terly. 

£  thee,  heaven ! 

sted  of  the  awful  joy 

ist  given,  to  temper  hours  like  this 

inse  of  thee,  and  of  thine  ends 

.  visitings ! 

JONA.)    We  wiQ  not  part, 

pint's  parting. 

rewell 

aantled  with  sad  loveliness, 

at  our  feet !    My  blessed  child ! 

art's  affliction  thou  wert  strong, 


And  holy  courage  did  pervade  thy  woe. 
As  light  the  troubled  waters  1    Be  at  peace  1 
Thou  whose  bright  spirit  made  itself  the  soul 
Of  all  that  were  arc^und  thee  1    And  thy  life 
E'en  then  was  struck  and  withering  at  the  core  1 
Farewell  1  thy  parting  look  hath  on  me  £Edlen, 
E'en  as  a  gleam  of  heaven,  and  I  am  now 
More  like  what  thou  hast  been.  Mysoulishush'd; 
For  a  BtUl  sense  of  purer  worlds  hath  sunk 
And  settled  on  its  depths  with  that  last  smile 
Which  from  thine  eye  shone  forth.    Thou  hast 

not  lived 
In  vain  1    My  child,  £eurewell  1 

Oon.  Surely  for  thee 
Death  had  no  sting;  Ximena  1    We  are  blest 
To  learn  one  secret  of  the  shadowy  passi, 
From  such  an  aspect's  calmnesB.    Tet  once  more 
I  kiss  thy  pale  young  cheek,  my  broken  flower  1 
In  token  of  th'  tmdying  love  and  hope 
Whose  land  is  finr  away.  [ExewU. 

Scene  IX.— The  walls  of  the  city. 

Hernandez— il  few  cUiuns  gathered  round  him. 

Her.  Why,  men  have  cast  the  treasures,  which 
their  lives 
Had  been  worn  down  in  gathering,  on  the  pyre ; 
Ay,  at  their  household  hearths  have  lit  the  brand, 
Even  from  that  shrine  of  quiet  love  to  bear 
The  flame  which  gave  their  temples  and  their 

homes 
In  ashes  to  the  winds  1    They  have  done  this, 
Making  a  blasted  void  where  once  the  sun 
Look'd  upon  lovely  dwellings ;  and  frx>m  earth 
Razing  all  record  that  on  such  a  spot 
Childhood  hath  sprung,  age  faded,  misery  wept. 
And  fraU  hmnanity  knelt  before  her  God : 
They  have  done  this,  in  their  free  nobleness, 
Rather  than  see  the  spoiler's  tread  pollute 
Their  holy  places.    Praise,  high  praise  be  theirs. 
Who  have  left  man  such  lessons  I  Andthesethings, 
Made  your  own  hills  their  witnesses  !    The  sky. 
Whose  arch  bends  o'er  you,  and  the  seas,  wherein 
Your  rivers  pour  their  gold,  r^oicing  saw 
The  altar,  and  the  birthplace,  and  the  tomb. 
And  all  memorials  of  man's  heart  and  fiedth. 
Thus  proudly  honoured  1    Be  ye  not  outdone 
By  the  departed !    Though  the  godless  foe 
Be  close  upon  us,  we  have  power  to  snatch 
The  spoils  of  victory  frt>m  him.    Be  but  strong ! 
A  few  bright  torches  and  brief  moments  yet 
Shall  baffle  his  flush'd  hope;  and  we  may  die. 
Laughing  him  tmto  soohl    Rise,  follow  me  ! 
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And  thoti,  Valencia  1  triumph  in  thy  &te — 
The  ruin,  not  the  yoke ;  and  make  thy  towers 
A  beacon  unto  Spain ! 

Citt.  We'U  follow  thee  1 
Alas  I  for  our  fiur  dty,  and  the  homes 
Wherein  we  rear'd  our  children  1    But  away  ! 
The  Moor  shall  plant  no  Crescent  o'er  our  fimes ! 

Vaiee.  (from  a  tower  an  the  waiU,)  Suocoura  1 — 
Castile  1  GastUe  I 

CUi,  (nuhing  to  the  ipoL)  It  is  eyen  so  ! 
Kow  blessing  be  to  heaven,  for  we  are  saved  I 
CastUe  1  Castile  I 

Voice,  {from  the  tower,)  Line  after  line  of  spears. 
Lance  after  lance,  upon  th'  horizon's  veige, 
Like  festal  lights  from  cities  bursting  up. 
Doth  skirt  the  plain.    In  fiedth,  a  noble  host ! 

Another  voice,  The  Moor  hath  tum'd  '^^rn  from 
our  walls,  to  frt>nt 
Th'  advancing  might  of  Spain  1 

Ciis.  (thouHng.)  Castile !  Castile  ! 

QoNZJLLsz  enien,  gupported  by  Elion a  and 

aciUzen. 

Oon.  What  shouts  of  joy  are  these  1 

ffer,  HaU  !  chieftain,  hail  1 
Thus,  even  in  death,  'tis  given  thee  to  receive 
The  conqueror's  crown  !    Behold  our  God  hath 
heard,  [come ! 

And  arm'd  himself  with  vengeance  1    Lo  I  they 
The  lances  of  Castile! 

Gfon,  I  knew,  I  knew. 
Thou  wouldst  not  utterly,  my  God  I  forsake 
Thy  servant  in  his  need  I    My  blood  and  tears 
Have  not  simk  vainly  to  th'  attesting  earth. 
Praise  to  Thee,  thanks  and  praise,  that  I  have  lived 
To  see  this  hour  I 

Mm,  And  I,  too,  bless  thy  name. 
Though  thou  hast  proved  me  unto  agony  1 

0  God  1 — ^thou  God  of  chastening ! 
Voice,  {from  the  tower,)  They  move  on  ! 

1  see  the  royal  banner  in  the  air. 
With  its  emblazon'd  towers  1 

Oon,  Go,  bring  ye  forth 
The  banner  of  the  Cid,  and  plant  it  here. 
To  stream  above  me,  for  an  answering  sign 
That  the  good  Cross  doth  hold  its  lo%  place 
Within  Valencia  still !    What  see  you  now  1 

ffer,  I  see  a  kingdom's  might  upon  its  path. 
Moving,  in  terrible  magnificence, 
Unto  revenge  and  victory  I    With  the  flash 
Of  knightly  swords,  up-springing  from  the  ranks. 
As  meteors  from  a  still  and  gloomy  deep. 
And  with  the  waving  of  ten  thousand  plume^ 
Like  a  land's  harvest  in  the  autumn  wind. 


And  with  fierce  light,  which  is  not  of  the  wan. 
But  flung  frt>m  sheets  of  steel— it  oomes^  it  oomfli^ 
The  vengeance  of  our  God  I 

Chn,  1  hear  it  now. 
The  heavy  tread  of  mail-clad  multitudesi, 
Like  thunderflhowers  upon  the  forest  paths. 

JTisr.  Ay,  earth  knows  well  the  omen  of  that 
sotrnd; 
And  she  hath  echoes,  like  a  sepulbhre's, 
Pent  in  her  secret  hollows,  to  respond 
Unto  the  step  of  death  I 

Oon.  Hark  1  how  the  wind 
Swells  proudly  with  the  batUe-maroh  of  ^psinl 
Kow  the  heart  feels  its  power  1    A  little  whUe 
Grant  me  to  live,  my  God !    What  pause  is  thiil 

Ber,  A  deep  and  dreadful  one!  TheseniedfilM 
Level  their  spears  for  combat;  now  the  hosts 
Look  on  each  other  in  their  brooding  wrath. 
Silent,  and  face  to  &oe. 

Voice$  heard  wiihoui,  thamiUng, 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  spirit!  rest  thee  now  I 
E'en  whUe  with  ours  thy  footsteps  trods 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 

Dust,  to  its  narrow  house  beneath  I 

Soul,  to  its  place  on  high  1 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

Elm,  ifo  Gonzalez.)  It  is  the  death-hymn  o'ff 
thy  daughter's  bier ! 
But  I  am  calm ;  and  e'en  like  gentle  windi^ 
That  music,  through  the  stillness  of  my  hesrty 
Sends  mournful  peace. 

Oon.  Oh  !  well  those  solemn  tones 
Accord  with  such  an  hour,  for  all  her  lijEs 
Breathed  of  a  hero's  soul  I 

[A  eound  qf  trumpeU  and  thofUtngfiy>m  the  plain.] 

Her,  Now,  now  they  dose  I     Hark  t  idiat  a 

dull  dead  sound 
Is  in  the  Moorish  warshout  1    I  have  known 
Such  tones  prophetio  oft    The  shock  is  gii 
Lo  !  they  have  placed  their  shields  before 

hearts, 
And  lowered  their  lances  with  the  streamers  on, 
And  on  their  steedsbent  forward !    Godfor%Min ! 
The  first  bright  sparks  of  batUe  have  been  sbro^ 
From  spear  to  spear,  across  the  gleaming  field  I— 
There  is  no  sight  on  which  the  blue  sky  looks 
To  match  with  this !    Tis  not  the  gallant 
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Kor  bmiMfB  with  fheir  gloxioiis  blasoniy ; 
TbB  Ttacy  natare  tnd  hi^  soul  of  man 
Both  now  reveal  xteelf ! 

Ckm,  Oh,  zeue  me  up. 
That  I  may  look  upon  the  noble  scene  1 — 
It  will  not  be  (—That  this  dull  mist  would  pass 
Amomentfrommjsightl    WhenceroBethatshout, 
Ab  in  fierce  triumphi 

Ber.  (doipmg  ku  h«md$,)  Must  I  look  on  thisi 
Hie  banner  sinkft— 'tis  taken  1 

O/HL  Whoeel 

Ber.  Castile's  I 

OMk  0  God  of  Battles  1 

Jfak  Glim  thy  noble  heart ; 
Tbaa  wQk  not  peas  away  without  thy  meed. 
N17,  neat  thee  on  my  bosom. 

Jler,  CSieer  thee  yet  I 
Our  kni^its  hare  spurred  to  rescue.    There  is  now 
A  wliiri,  a  mingling  of  all  terrible  things, 
Yet  mora  ^ypalling  than  the  fierce  distinotness 
Whflvewitfa  they  mored  before !    I  see  tall  plumes 
An  wildly  toaiLg  o'er  the  batUe's  tide, 
Swayed  by  the  wrathful  motion,  and  the  press 
Of  desperate  men,  as  cedar  boughs  by  storms. 
Many  a  white  streamer  there  is  dyed  with  blood. 
Many  a  fiJae  oordet  broken,  many  a  shield 
Pieteed  throng^  I    Now,  shout  for  Santiago,  shout ! 
Lo !  jarelina  with  a  moment's  brightness  cleave 
Tbe  thickening  dust,  and  barded  steeds  go  down 
Tl^ththarhehn'd  riders!    Who,  but  One,  can  tell 
Hdw  qiiritB  pari  anudst  that  fearful  rush 
And  twmpTing-on  of  furious  multitudes  1 

(%n^  Thoa*rt  aflent  t— See'st  thou  morel    My 
•onl  grows  dark. 

Str,  And  daric  and  troubled,  as  an  angry  sea, 
Ulsiiiinfl  aome  gallant  armament  in  scorn 
Agpinat  ita  toAb,  is  all  on  which  I  gaze ! 
I  can  boA  tell  thee  how  taU  spears  are  crossed, 
And  knoai  aeem  to  ahiver,  and  proud  helms 
To  JS^dmk  with  the  stroke !    But  round  the  spot 
WhOTB^Iikaa  atcam-feU'd  mast^  our  standard  sank, 
Tlw  baaprt  of  battle  bums. 

6km,  ^Hiersia  that  spot! 

Mm  It  ia  beneath  the  lonely  tuft  of  palms, 
TbtA  lift  their  green  heads  o'er  the  tumult  still, 
la  eafan  and  stateiy  grace. 

Bm,  nerv  didst  thou  say  1 
Than  God  ia  with  na^  and  we  mu^  prevail  I 
Wat  €0  tliat  tipc/k  they  died:  my  children's  blood 
Gdh  «o  th'  acvenger  thence ! 


it  neordad  of  King  Don  Alfonso,  the 
Bm  MBt  to  ttw  CIdli  tomb  for  the  croas 
to  wear  upon  hii  breast 


Elm.  They  perish'd  there ! 
— And  the  bright  locks  that  waved  so  joyously 
To  the  firee  winds,  lay  trampled  and  defiled 
Even  on  that  place  of  death  1    0  Merciful ! 
Hush  the  dark  thought  within  me  1 

ffer,  {with  ittdden  exultation,)  Who  is  he. 
On  the  white  steed,  and  with  the  castled  helm. 
And  the  gold-broider'd  mantle,  which  doth  fioat 
E'en  like  a  sunny  cloud  above  the  fight ;  [gleams 
And  the  pale  cross,  which  from  his  breast-plate 
With  star-like  radiance  1 

Oon.  (eofferly.)  Didst  thou  say  the  cross  1 

Her.  On  his  nudl'd  bosom  shines  a  broad  white 
cross, 
And  his  long  plumage  through  the  dark'ning  air 
Streams  like  a  snow-wreath. 

Oon,  That  should  be — 

ffer.  The  king  t 
Was  it  not  told  to  us  how  he  sent,  of  late. 
To  the  Cid's  tomb,  e'en  for  the  silver  cross, 
Which  he  who  slumbers  there  was  wont  to  bind 
O'er  his  brave  heart  in  fight  1^ 

Oon,  {tpringing  vp  joyfully.)  My  king !  my  king  ! 
Now  all  good  saints  for  Spain  1    My  noble  king  ! 
And  thou  art  there !    That  I  might  look  once  more 
Upon  thy  fitce  I    But  yet  I  thank  thee,  heaven  1 
That  thou  hast  sent  him,  from  my  dying  hands 
Thus  to  receive  his  city  ! 

[He  sinJca  back  into  Elmina's  armt. 

Her,  He  hath  clear'd 
A  pathway  midst  the  combat,  and  the  light 
Follows  his  charge  through  yon  close  living  mass, 
E'en  as  a  gleam  on  some  proud  vessel's  wake 
Along  the  stormy  waters  1    'Tis  redcem'd — 
The  castled  banner ;  it  is  fiung  once  more. 
In  joy  and  glory,  to  the  sweeping  winds  ! 
There  seemsawaveringthrough  thcPaynimhoste-^ 
Castile  doth  press  them  sore — now,  now  rejoice  1 

Oon,  What  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Her,  Abdullah  falls  !    He  falls  1 
The  man  of  blood  ! — ^tho  spoiler  t — he  hath  sunk 
In  our  king^s  path  1    Well  hath  that  royal  sword 
Avenged  thy  cause,  Qonzalez  I 

They  give  way. 
The  Crescent's  van  is  broken  !    On  the  hills. 
And  the  dark  pine-woods,  may  the  infidel 
Call  vainly,  in  his  agony  of  fear. 
To  cover  him  from  vengeance  !    Lo  !  they  fiy  t 
They  of  the  forest  and  the  wilderness 
Are  scattor'd,  e'en  as  leaves  upon  the  wind  ! 


when  he  went  to  battle,  and  had  It  made  into  one  for  himielf, 
*'  because  of  the  faith  which  he  had,  that  through  it  he 
should  obtain  the  victory.*'— Soutukv's  Chronicte(^the  Cid, 
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Woe  to  the  sons  of  Afric  !    Let  the  plains, 
And  the  vine  mountains,  and  Hesperian  seas, 
Take  their  dead  unto  them ! — ^thatbloodshallwash 
Our  soil  from  stains  of  bondage. 

Qon.  {attempting  to  roue  hinue^.)  Set  me  free  1 
Come  with  me  forth,  for  I  must  greet  my  king, 
After  his  battle-field  1 

J7«r.  Oh,  blest  in  death  1 
Chosen  of  heaven,  iarewell !    Look  on  the  Cross, 
And  part  frt>m  earth  in  peace  1 

Oon,  Now,  charge  once  more  I 
Qod  is  with  Spain,  and  Santiago's  sword 
Is  reddening  all  the  air  1    Shout  forth  "Castile  I** 
The  day  is  ours  !    I  go ;  but  fear  ye  not ! 
For  Afrio's  lance  is  broken,  and  my  sons 
Have  won  their  first  good  field  1  [He  diet. 

Elm.  Look  on  me  yet  1 
Speak  one  fiirewell,  my  husband  I — ^must  thy  Toice 
Enter  my  soul  no  more  1    Thine  eye  is  fix'd — 
Now  is  my  life  uprooted— «nd  'tis  welL 

[A  tound  of  triumphant  music  is  heard,  and  many 
Cfattilian  Knighia  and  Soldiert  enter.] 

A  Cfit.  Hush  your  triumphal  sounds,  although 
ye  come 
E'en  as  deliverers !    But  the  noble  dead,  [hearts 
And  those  that  moium  them,  claim  from  human 
Beep  silent  reverence. 

[CRfnCAL  ANNOTATIONS  ON  THS  "  SISOB  OF  VAUINCIA." 

"Of  *The  Siege  of  Valencia'  we  say  littto,  for  we  by  no  meani 
consider  it  aa  the  happieet  of  Un  Hemans'a  efforta.  Not 
that  it  does  not  contain,  nay,  abound  with  fine  passages ;  but 
the  whole  wants  vigour,  coherence,  and  compression.  The 
stoiy  Is  meagre,  and  the  dialogue  too  diflbse."— 3^  Rsv.  Dr 
MoRBBSAD  in  ConttabUTi  Magazine/or  Sqptember  1823. 

"The  'Tales  and  Historic  Scenes,'  *The  ScepUc,'  <The 
Welsh  Melodies,'  *The  Siege  of  Valencia,*  and  *The  Vespers  of 
Palermo,"*  says  Delu,  **  may  all  be  referred  to  thb  epoch  of  her 
literary  career,  and  are  characterised  by  beauties  of  a  high  and 
peculiar  stamp.  With  reference  to  the  two  latter,  it  must  be 
owned,  that  if  the  genius  of  Mrs  Hemans  was  not  essentially 
dramatic,  yet  that  both  abound  with  high  and  mag:niflcent 
bursts  of  poetry.  It  was  not  eaqr  to  adapt  her  fine  taste  and 
uniformly  high-toned  sentiment  to  the  varied  aspects  of  life 
and  character  necessary  to  the  success  of  scenic  exhibition  ; 
and  she  must  have  been  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  sur- 
rounded her  in  that  path.  If  these  cannot,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  successful  tragedies,  they  hold  their  places  as 
dramatic  poems  of  rich  and  rare  poetic  beauty.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult,  fh>m  the  whole  range  of  Mrs  Hemans's 
writings,  to  select  any  thingmore  exquisitely  conceived,  more 
skilfully  managed,  or  more  energetically  written,  than  the 
Monk's  tale  in  *The  Siege  of  Valencia.'  The  description  of  his 
son,  in  which  he  dwells  with  parental  enthusiasm  on  his 
boyish  beauty  and  accomplishments— of  his  horror  at  that 
son's  renunciation  of  the  Christian  feith,  and  leagubig  with 
the  infldel— and  of  the  twilight  encounter,  in  which  he  took 
the  life  of  his  own  giving— are  all  worked  out  in  the  loftiest 
spirit  of  poetry.'*— JBfd^rajAfoi/  Memoir,  p.  16.17. 


Elm.  {riting  proudly.)  No,  8w6ll  forth^  Oastfle  1 
Thy  trumpet  music,  till  the  sees  and  heavens, 
And  the  deep  hills,  give  eveiy  stormy  note 
Echoes  to  ring  through  Spain  1    How,knowyenoi 
That  all  arrayed  for  triumph,  crown'd  and  robed 
With  the  strong  spirit  which  hath  saved  the  knd, 
Fen  now  a  conqueror  to  his  rest  is  gone  t 
Fear  not  to  break  that  sleep,  but  let  the  wind 
Swell  on  with  victoiy* s  shout  I — Be  wiU  not  hear^ 
Hath  earth  a  sound  more  sadl 

Ber.  Lift  ye  the  dead, 
And  bear  him  with  the  banner  of  his  race 
Waving  above  him  proudly,  as  it*waved 
O'er  the  Cid's  batUes,  to  the  tomb  wherein 
His  wairior  sires  are  gathered.  [Theyraimthehody. 

Elm.  Ay, 'tis  thus 
Thou  shouldst  be  honoured  I    And  I  foUow  thee^ 
With  an  unfiedtering  and  a  lofty  step, 
To  that  last  hdkne  of  glory.    Bhe  that  weaxB 
In  her  deep  heart  the  memory  of  thy  love,  [Qod 
Shall  thence  draw  strength  for  all  things;  taU  the 
Whose  hand  around  her  hath  unpeopled  earth. 
Looking  upon  her  still  and  chasten'd  boo]. 
Call  it  once  more  to  thine  ! 

{To  the  CoitUiam.)  Awake,  I  say ! 

Tambour  and  trumpet,  wake  !  And  let  the  land 
Through  all  her  mountains  hear  your  funeral  peaL 
—So  should  a  hero  pass  to  his  repose. 

[Exemii  omnia. 


tt  I 


'The  Siege  of  Valencia,'  *The  Last  ConstantiM,'aiidollMr 
poems,  were  published  in  the  course  of  the  year  1S2S.  TUB 
volume  was  marked  by  more  distinct  evidoioes  of  orilginalMy 
than  any  of  Mrs  Hemans's  previous  worics.  Noat  of  hm 
after  poems  contain  finer  bursts  of  t^ioag,  fervid,  indignaBt 
poetiy  than  *The  Siege  of  Valencia ;'  its  storj^-a  thrflHuf  con- 
flict between  maternal  love  and  the  inflexible  q^tof  dttral- 
rous  honour— aflbrded  to  her  an  admiraMe  opportoidty  of 
giving  utterance  to  the  two  master  interests  of  bar  mfaid. 
It  is  a  tale  that  will  bear  a  second  reading— thoo^,  it  most 
be  confessed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  *The  Venters  of  Fsknoo,* 
somewtuU  of  a  monotony  of  colouring  b  thrown  over  Us 
scenes  by  the  unchanged  emptoyment  of  aloAgr  and  enridisd 
phraseotogy,  which  would  have  gained  in  r'lirhatii  by  its  be- 
ing more  qiarini^  used.  Ximena,  too,  an  flawing  and  hsroie 
as  she  is,  stirring  up  the  sinking  hearts  of  the  besieged  dtiasas 
with  her  battle-song  of  the  Cid,  and  dying  as  it  ware  of  tint 
strain  of  triumi^i — is  too  sphitual,  too  saintiy,  wboOjr  to  cany 
away  the  qrmpathies.  Our  Imagination  b  kindled  by  hsr 
splendid,  high-toned  devotion— our  tears  are  called  fcvtfa  by 
the  grief  of  her  mother,  the  stat^  Ehnlna,  brokan  down, 
but  not  degraded,  by  the  agony  of  matetnal  afbclion,  to 
connive  at  a  treachery  she  is  too  noble  wholly  to  oanythroqgii. 
The  scenes  with  her  husband  are  admiraMe ;  aome  of  hm 
speedies  absolutely  startle  us  with  their  passkm  and  intoasHy 
— ^tbe  following,  for  Instance : — 


(( t 


Lots!  lof«l  thera art  aoA ■alkt and  gntls 

— Chorlsy's  MemoridU  qfMrt  Hemtmt,  pw  110-11 
Hie  Siege  of  Valencia '  is  a  dnunatie  pown,  hot  not 
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ed  for  rcprewntatton.  The  itoiy  it  eitremely  limple. 
oon,  wbo  bcfiege  Yalenda,  take  the  two  eoni  of  tfa« 
or,  Gonnlei,  captive,  aa  ttiey  come  to  riait  their  fiuher, 
•w  the  imiuom  demanded  for  them  is  tlie  nirrender  of 
y :  they  an  to  die  if  the  idace  is  not  yielded  up. 
I,  the  mother  of  the  boys,  and  Ximena,  their  sister, 
I  remaining  members  of  a  family  to  which  so  dreadful 
Ion  issabmitted.  The  poem  is  one  of  the  highest  merit, 
ibject  is  of  great  dignity,  being  connected  with  the 
I  of  Spain  against  the  Moon ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
e  greatest  tenderness,  oflTering  a  saocession  of  the  most 
;  scenes  that  can  be  imagined  to  occur  in  the  boeom  of 
ty.  The  fiither  is  firm,  the  daughter  is  heroic,  the 
>  fidterk  She  finds  her  way  to  the  Moorish  camp,  sees 
Idren,  forms  ber  plan  for  betraying  the  town,  and  then 
ible  to  conceal  her  grief  and  her  design  from  her  bus- 
He  immediately  sends  a  defiance  to  the  Moon,  his 
n  are  brought  out  and  bdieaded,  %»orUe  is  made  from 
d^ied  city :  finally,  the  Idng  of  Spain  arrives  to  the 
;  the  wrongs  of  Gonzales  are  avenged;  hehimsdfdies 
917 ;  and  the  poem  closes  with  a  picture  of  his  wife, 
by  tbestitongest  grief,  of  which  she  is  yet  able  to  re- 
the  eipieeslon.  The  great  excellence  of  the  poem  lies 
description  of  the  struggle  between  the  consciousness 
f  and  maternal  fondness.  We  believe  none  but  a 
'  coold  have  written  it."— Propkssor  Norton,  in 
Amtriean  Beview  for  April  1827. 
e  graoefial  powen  of  Mn  Honans  in  the  same  walk 
had  been  trodden  so  grandly  by  Ifias  BailUe,  were 
ited  in  her  *  Yespen  of  Palermo,  and  her  *  Siege  of 
ia.'  The  latter  is  a  noble  work,  and  as  a  poem  ranks 
a  bluest  productions,  though  it  is  filled  too  uniformly 
I  with  the  spirit  of  her  own  mind,  to  be  very  diitinc- 
ramatie.  It  has  indeed  variety,  but  less  of  the  variety 
an  nature,  than  of  a  godlike  and  exalted  nature,  which 
I  to  few  among  mankind,  and  to  them,  perhaps,  only 
)ge  and  terrible  crises.  The  steadfastness  of  the  pater- 
sflain ,  the  sterner  enthusiasm  of  the  priest,  the  mother's 
ling  afliection,  and  the  gentle  heroism  of  the  melan- 
Umena  are  drawn  with  individuality,  but  it  is  the  in- 
Jity  of  a  common  greatness,  the  apparent  appropria- 
many  of  an  essence  really  the  same  in  alL  In  her 
lart  the  poetess  found  this  pure  essence;  and  when  . 


she  created  ber  Christian  patriots  at  Valencia,  she  but  tians- 
httedherself  into  a  new  dialect  of  mannen  and  motives.  Of 
thb  one  devated  material  she  has,  however,  made  fine  dra- 
matic use.  The  bnguage,  while  frnltleas  hi  its  measorad 
muste,  has  passkm  to  swell  its  cadences ;  thelofttaiees  is  never 
bngnid ;  and  the  flow  of  the  verse  is  skUlhlly  broken  into  the 
animated  abruptness  suitable  to  earnest  '^fftlngwft  There  are 
many,  too,  of  thoee  sadden  g^pses  of  profound  truth  in 
which  the  energy  of  passion  seems  to  force  its  rude  way,  in  a 
moment,  into  regk>ns  of  the  heart  that  philooophy  would  take 
boon  to  surv^  with  its  technical  language.  Thus,  when  the 
iron-hearted  monk  is  telling  the  story  of  his  sonli  diegraoe,— 

*  EumtA.    He  died  ? 
BsBRAmnB.  Ko4w! 
— DMihl  dMUil    Wlgr,MHhdWBldb«ai«ndlM 
ToiiuikatlMtiiaiiMwteritall    BMllMdled, 
With  hbi  jNwng  ikBM  sboat  Um  tar  a  ■hrood, 
X  had  not  ksra'd  tlM  might  of  ■gony 

To  bring  prond  natorM  low  I    Ko  I  ht  Ml  off 

WbydoItolltliMthli?    What  rl^t  bait  tbon 
To  laarn  how  paa'd  tho^ory  from  my  hooat  ? 
Tet  Uatan.    Ha  Ibnodk  ma  I    Ha  that  waa 
Aa  mina  own  aonl  fcrnook  ma  I— tramplad  oW 
Tbaashaaorhlialreal— ay,  laagoad  htanaalf 
Eian  with  tha  Infldal,  tha  earaa  of  Spain  { 
And,  fttr  tha  dark  aya  of  a  Moorldi  maid, 
Aldiiredhla^lh,hIaOodl    Kow^  talk  of  daath ! ' 

"  The  whole  of  the  scene  to  which  the  passage  bekmgs,  is 
moukled  hi  the  highest  sphrit  of  tn^  verse.  The  bewilder- 
ment of  the  mother  betrayed  into  guilt  by  overpowering  aflloc- 
tion,  and  the  death  of  the  beautiftil  enthusiast  Ximena,  an 
sketched  in  a  style  of  excellence  little  inferior ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar powen  of  Mn  Hemans's  poetry,  less  dramatic  than  decU- 
matory,  have  foil  scope  hi  the  spirit-stirring  address  of  the 
hitter  to  the  fiUnthig  hoetof  Valenda,  as  she  lifts  in  ber  own 
ancient  city  the  banner  of  the  Cid,  and  recounts  the  snblfane 
legend  of  his  martial  burial  Spafai  and  its  romances  formed 
the  darling  theme  of  Mn  Hemans's  muse ;  and  beforo  leaving 
the  subject,  she  gives  us  her  magnificent  aeries  of  baUads,  the 
*'  Songs  of  the  Cid,'*  which  meet  us  at  the  doee  of  the  drama, 
as  if  to  form  an  appropriate  chorus  to  the  whole."— William 
Akchbr  Butlbr,  Introdudorf  Notice  to  NatUmal  Lyria 
and 8oi^ /or Music.    Dublin:  1838.] 
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Fve  Bought  thee  midst  the  sons  of  men. 

SONO. 

Through  the  wide  city's  fiuies ; 

Fve  sought  thee  by  the  lion's  den. 

FOUNDED  ON  AN  ARABIAN  ANECDOTE. 

O'er  pathless,  boundless  plains ; 

No  step  that  mark'd  the  bummg  waste. 

AT  !  though  still  thy  sword  is  red 

But  mine  its  lonely  course  hath  traced 

nth  life-blood  from  my  sire, 

drop  of  thine  may  now  be  shed 

Thy  name  hath  been  a  baleful  spell. 

^0  quench  my  bosom's  fire ; 

O'er  my  dark  spirit  cast ; 

)ugh  on  my  heart  'twould  fall  more  blest 

No  thought  may  dream,  no  words  may  tell, 

m  dews  upon  the  desert's  breast. 

What  there  unseen  hath  pass'd : 
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This  wither'd  cheek,  this  fiided  eye, 
Are  seals  of  thee — behold  1  and  fly  ! 

Hath  not  my  cup  for  thee  been  pom'd 
Beneath  the  palm-tree's  shade  1 

Hath  not  soft  sleep  thy  frame  restored 
Within  my  dwelling  laid  t 

What  though  unknown — yet  who  shall  rest 

Secure — if  not  the  Arab's  guestt 

Haste  thee !  and  leave  my  threshold-floor 

Inviolate  and  pure  I 
Let  not  thy  presence  tempt  me  more, 

— Man  may  not  thus  endure  I 
Away  1  I  bear  a  fettex'd  arm, 
A  heart  that  bums — ^but  must  not  harm. 

Begone  !  outstrip  the  swift  gazelle ! 

The  wind  in  speed  subdue  ! 
Fear  cannot  fly  so  swift,  so  well. 

As  vengeance  shall  pursue ; 
And  hate,  like  love  in  parting  pain. 
Smiles  o'er  one  hope — ^we  meet  again  1 

To-moiTOW — and  th*  avenger's  hand, 

The  wamoi's  dart  is  free  ! 
E'en  now,  no  spot  in  all  thy  land. 

Save  ihis,  had  sheltei'd  thee ; 
Let  blood  the  monarch's  hall  profane, — 
The  Arab's  tent  must  bear  no  stain  ! 

Fly !  may  the  deserf  s  fiery  blast 

Avoid  thy  secret  way  I 
And  sternly,  till  thy  steps  be  past. 

Its  whirlwinds  sleep  to-day  1 
I  would  not  that  thy  doom  should  be 
Aasign'd  by  heaven  to  aught  but  me. 


ALP-HORN  SONG. 

TKAHKJlTMD  FmOM  THS  OBaMAN  OF  TIXCK. 

What  dost  thou  here,  brave  Swiss  1 
Forgetf  st  thou  thus  thy  native  clime — 
The  lovely  land  of  thy  bright  spring-time  1 
The  land  of  thy  home,  with  its  free  delights, 
And  fr^sh  green  valleys  and  mountain  heights  ^ 

Can  the  stranger's  yield  thee  bliss  t 

What  welcome  cheers  thee  now  ^ 
Dar'st  thou  lift  thine  eye  to  gase  around  1 


Where  are  the  peaks,  with  their  snow 

crown'dl 
Where  is  the  song,  on  the  wild  winds  bo 
Or  the  ringing  peal  of  the  joyous  horn. 
Or  the  peasant's  fearless  brow ) 

But  thy  spirit  is  far  away  ! 
Where  a  greeting  waits  thee  in  kindred  < 
Where  the  white  Alps  look  through  thesux 
With  the  low  senn-cabins,  and  pastures  i 
And  the  sparkling  blue  of  the  gladersoa 

And  the  summits  clothed  with  day  ! 

Back,  noble  child  of  Tell ! 
Back  to  the  wild  and  the  silent  glen. 
And  the  fr^igal  board  of  peasant-men  ! 
Dost  thou  seek  the  friend,  the  loved  one 
Away  1  not  a  true  Swiss  heart  is  near. 

Against  thine  own  to  swell ! 


THE  CROSS  OF  THE  SOUTE 

[Tbe  beaotiftil  oomteUation  of  the  Ctom  is  k 
the  loutlMni  hemiqthere.  Tbe  followliig  lines  are  t 
be  addressed  to  it  by  a  Spanish  traTeUer  in  South 

In  the  silence  and  grandeur  of  midnight 
Where    savannahs    in    boundless  mag 

spread. 
And  bearing  sublimely  their  snow-wD 
The  &r  Cordilleras  unite  with  the  sky. 

The  fii^tree  waves  o'er  me,  the  fire-flies' 
With  its  quick-glancing  splendour  illun 

night; 
And  I  read  in  each  tint  of  the  skies  and  t 
How  distant  my  steps  fcom  the  land  of  i 

But  to  thee,  as  thy  lode-stars  resplendei 
In  their  dear  depths  of  blue,  with  devotic 
Bright  Cross  of  the  South !  andbeholdingtl 
Scarce  regret  the  loved  land  of  the  olive 

Thou  recallest  the  ages  when  first  o'er  tl 
My  &thers  imfoldod  the  ensign  of  Spain, 
And  planted  their  faith  in  the  regions  tfa 
Its  unperishing  symbol  emblazon'd  in  th 

How  oft  in  their  course  o'er  the  oceans  u: 
Where  all  was  mysterious,  and  awful,  an< 
Hath  their  spirit  been  cheer'd  by  thy  lig 

the  deep 
Reflected  its  brilliance  in  tremulous  slee] 
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Ab  the  Tision  that  rose  to  the  Lord  of  the  world,^ 
T?hflnfixit  hJ8  bri{^t  banner  of  £uth  was  nnfurrd; 
JBren  aucb,  to  the  heroes  of  Spain,  when  their  prow 
Made  the  billows  the  path  of  their  glory,  wert  thou. 

And  to  me,  as  I  trayersed  the  world  of  the  west^ 
Ihioafj^  deserts  of  beauty  in  stillness  that  rest; 
Sy  forests  and  riyers  untamed  in  their  pride, 
Ihj  hues  haye  a  language,  thy  course  is  a  guide. 

Shine  on  ! — my  own  land  is  a  far  distant  spot^ 
And  the  stars  of  thy  sphere  can  enlighten  it  not ; 
And  the  eyes  that  I  loye,  though  e*en  now  they 
may  be  [thee  1 

O'er  the  firmament  wandering,  can  gase  not  on 

Bat  thou  to  my  thoughts  art  a  pure-blazing  shrine, 
A  fount  of  brif^t  hopes  and  of  yisions  diyine ; 
And  my  soul,  as  an  eagle  exulting  and  free. 
Soars  high  o'er  the  Andes  to  mingle  with  thee. 


THE  SLEEPER  OF  MARATHON. 

I ULT  upon  the  solemn  plain, 

And  by  the  funeral  mound. 
Where  those  who  died  not  there  in  yain. 

Their  place  of  sleep  had  found. 

Twas  silent  where  the  firee  blood  gush'd. 
When  Persia  came  array'd — 

So  many  a  yoice  had  there  been  hush'd, 
So  many  a  footstep  stayed. 

I  slumbered  on  the  lonely  spot 

So  sanctified  by  death ; 
I  slumber'd — ^but  my  rest  was  not 

As  thein^  who  lay  beneath. 

For  on  my  dreams,  that  shadowy  hour, 
They  rose — ^the  chainleas  dead — 

All  arm'd  they  sprang,  in  joy,  in  power. 
Up  from  their  grassy  bed. 

I  saw  their  spears,  on  that  red  field. 

Flash  as  in  time  gone  by — 
Chased  to  the  seas  without  his  shield, 

I  saw  the  Persian  fiy. 

I  woke — the  sudden  trumpet's  blast 

Call'd  to  another  fight : 
FVom  yisions  of  our  glorious  past. 

Who  doth  not  wake  in  might  1 
1  Conitantint. 


TO  MISS  F.  A.  L.  ON  HER  BIRTH-DAT. 

What  Wish  can  Friendship  form  for  thee, 
What  brighter  star  inyoke  to  shine  1 — 

Thy  path  frt>m  eyery  thorn  is  free. 
And  eyery  rose  is  thine  ! 

life  hath  no  purer  joy  in  store. 
Time  hath  no  sorrow  to  e£hce ; 

Hope  cannot  paint  one  blessing  more 
Than  memory  can  retrace  I 

Some  hearts  a  boding  fear  might  own. 
Had  Fate  to  them  thy  portion  giyen. 

Since  many  an  eye,  by  tears  alone. 
Is  taught  to  gaze  on  heayen  I 

And  there  are  yirtues  oft  conceal'd. 
Till  roused  by  anyilsh  from  repose; 

As  odorous  trees  no  balm  will  yield. 
Till  from  their  wounds  it  fiows. 

But  fear  not  1k(m  the  lesson  fraught 
With  Sorrow's  chastening  power  to  know ; 

Thou  need'st  not  thus  be  sternly  taught 
"  To  melt  at  others'  woe." 

Then  still,  with  heart  as  blest,  as  wann. 
Rejoice  thou  in  thy  lot  on  earth ; 

Ah  1  why  should  Virtue  dread  the  etorm, 
If  nrnfteofiu  proye  her  worth  ? 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF  THE 
ALBUM  OF  THE  SAMR 

What  first  should  consecrate  as  thine. 
The  yolume,  destined  to  be  fraught 

With  many  a  sweet  and  playful  line. 
With  many  a  pure  and  pious  thought  ? 

It  should  be,  what  a  loftier  strain 
Perchance  less  meetly  would  impart ; 

What  neyer  yet  wias  pour'd  in  yain, — 
The  blessing  of  a  gratef^  heart — 

For  kindness,  which  hath  soothed  the  hour 

Of  anxious  grief,  of  weary  pain. 
And  oft,  with  its  beguiling  power. 

Taught  languid  Hope  to  smile  again. 

Long  shall  that  feryent  blessing  rest 
On  thee  and  thine;  and,  heayenwards borne, 
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Call  down  such  peace  to  soothe  thy  breast. 
As  thou  wouldst  bear  to  all  that  moum. 


TO  THE  SAME; 

ON  THB  DSATH  OF  HBB  MOTHXB. 

Sat  not  'tis  fruitless,  nature's  holy  tear. 
Shed  by  affection  o'er  a  parent's  bier  1 
More  blest  than  dew  on  Hermon's  brow  that  fidk, 
Each  drop  to  life  some  latent  virtue  calls^ 
Awakes  some  purer  hope,  ordain'd  to  rise. 
By  earthly  sorrow  strengthen*d  for  the  skies; 
Till  the  sad  heart,  whose  pangs  exalt  its  love, 
With  its  lost  treasure,  seeks  a  home — above. 

But  grief  will  claim  her  hour, — and  He  whose  eye 
Looks  pityiog  down  on  nature's  agony. 
He,  in  whose  love  the  righteous  calmly  sleep. 
Who  bids  us  hope,  forbids  us  not  to  weep  1 
He,  too,  hath  wept — and  sacred  be  the  woes 
Once  borne  by  Him,  their  inmost  source  who 

knows. 
Searches  each  wound,  and  bids  His  Spirit  bring 
Celestial  heaUng  on  its  dove-like  wing ! 

And  who  but  He  shall  soothe,  when  one  dread 

stroke 
Ties,  that  were  fibres  of  the  soul,  hath  broke  ? 
Oh !  well  may  those,  yet  lingering  here,  deplore 
The  vanish'd  light,  that  cheers  their  path  no  more ! 
Th'  Almighty  hand,  which  many  a  blessing  dealt. 
Sends  its  keen  arrows  not  to  be  imfelt  1 
By  fire  and  storm,  heaven  tries  the  Christian's  worth. 
And  joy  departs,  to  wean  us  from  the  earth, 
Where  still  too  long,  with  beings  bom  to  die, 
Time  hath  dominion  o*er  Eternity. 

Yet  not  the  less,  o'er  all  the  heart  hath  lost. 
Shall  Faith  rejoice,  when  Nature  grieves  the  most 
Then  comes  her  triumph  1  through  the  shadowy 

gloom. 
Her  star  in  glory  rises  fr^m  the  tomb. 
Mounts  to  the  day-spring,  leaves  the  cloud  below. 
And  gilds  the  tears  that  cease  not  yet  to  flow  I 
Yes,  all  is  o'er  1  fear,  doubt,  suspense  are  fled — 
Let  brighter  thoughts  be  with  the  virtuous  dead  1 
The  final  ordeal  of  the  soul  is  past, 
And  the  pale  brow  is  seal'd  to  heaven  at  last  1  ^ 

1  "  TUl  we  bavesMled  tfa«  nnranto  of  Ood  in  their  fore- 


And  thou,  loved  spirit  1  for  the  skies  mature^ 

Stead&st  in  &ith,  in  meek  devotion  pure ; 

Thou  that  didst  make  the  home  tiiy  presence 

bless'd 
Bright  with  the  sunshine  of  thy  gentle  breast. 
Where  peace  a  holy  dwelling-plaoe  had  found. 
Whence  beam'd  her  smile  benignantly  around ; 
Thou,  that  to  bosoms  widow'd  and  bereft 
Dear,  precious  records  of  thy  worth  hast  left, 
The  treasured  gem  of  sorrowing  hearts  to  be. 
Till  heaven  recall  surviving  love  to  thee  I 

0  oherish'd  and  revered !  fond  memory  well 
On  thee,  with  sacred,  sad  delight,  may  dwell ! 
So  pure,  so  blest  thy  life,  that  Death  alone 
Could  make  more  perfect  happiness  thine  own. 
He  came :  thy  cup  of  joy,  serenely  bright. 
Full  to  the  last,  stUl  flow'd  in  cloudless  light; 
He  came — an  angel,  bearing  from  on  high 
The  all  it  wanted — ^Immortality  1 


FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  QARCILASO  D 

LA  VEGA. 

Divine  Eliza ! — since  the  sapphire  sky 
Thou  measur^st  now  on  angel  wings,  and  feet 
Sandall'd  with  immortality — oh,  why 
Of  me  forgetful !    Wherefore  not  entreat 
To  hurry  on  the  time,  when  I  shall  see 
The  veil  of  mortal  being  rent  in  twain^ 
And  smile  that  I  am  free? 

In  the  third  circle  of  that  happy  land, 
Shall  we  not  seek  together,  lumd  in  hand. 
Another  lovelier  landscape,  a  new  plain. 
Other  romantic  streams  and  mountains  blue^ 
And  other  vales^  and  a  new  shady  shore, 
When  I  may  rest,  and  ever  in  my  view 
Keep  thee,  without  the  terror  and  surprise 
Of  being  sunder'd  more ! 


FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  SANNAZAIMX 

Oh  !  pure  and  blessed  soul, 

That,  from  thy  clay's  control 
Escaped,  hast  sought  and  found  thy  native  sphere 

And  from  thy  crystal  throne 

Look'st  down,  with  smiles  alone. 
On  this  vain  scene  of  mortal  hope  and  fear; 
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^7  happy  feet  have  trod 

1^  Btany  spangled  road, 
^^^^fsM  flocks  by  field  and  fountain  guiding; 

And  from  their  erring  track 

^oa  chann'st  thy  shepherds  back, 
^  the  soft  moBio  of  thy  gentle  chiding. 

Oh  I  yrho  shall  Death  .withstand— 

*^ea^  whose  impartial  hand 
^  tile  lowest  plant  and  loftiest  pine  1 
HThea  shall  crar  ears  again 
^K^uik  in  so  sweet  a  strain, 
res  behold  so  &ir  a  form  as  thine  t 


SAJt-ANCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OP  THE 
CAPE  TO  VASCO  DE  GAMA. 


ftVA.T> 


WWOU  TH>  FIFTH  BOOK  OF  TUB  LVBIAD  OF 
CAMOBWai) 


tlTixoTiB  winds  our  daring  bark  impell'd 
*  **^  which  mortal  ne'er  till  then  beheld, 
htf^  ^  one  eve,  doToid  of  care,  we  stood 
raici^  the  prow  glide  swiftly  through  the  flood, 
fi^  o*er  our  heads  arose  a  cloud  so  vast, 
3'«>^  Boa  and  heaven  a  fearful  shade  it  cast : 
Awn],  immenae,  it  came  1  so  thick,  so  drear, 
"^  Pooaij  gruideur  chill'd  our  hearts  with  fear, 
And  the  daA  billow  heaved  with  distant  roar. 
Houses » if  bailing  on  some  rocky  shore. 

^luiird  with  amase,  I  cried,  "  Supernal  Power ! 
What  mean  the  omens  of  this  threatening  hour ! 
^  the  dread  mystery  of  this  ocean-dime, 

0  dukij  grand,  so  fearfully  sublime  V 

»oe  had  I  spokei,  when  lo  1  a  mighty  form, 
Twei'd  throo^  the  gathering  shadows  of  the 

storm  j 
mde  proportions  and  gigantic  size, 
rk  features^  ragged  beard,  and  deep-sunk  eyes ; 
iroe  was  his  gesture,  and  his  tresses  flew, 
)l6  his  lipa^  and  earthly  pale  his  hue. 
ill  may  I  tell  thee  that  his  limbs  and  height, 
vast  dimensions  and  stupendous  might, 
paflfTd  that  wonder,  once  the  sculptor's  boast, 
)  proud  Colossus  of  the  Rhodian  coast 
ip  was  his  voice — ^in  hollow  tones  he  spoke, 
if  fiom  ocean's  inmost  caves  they  broke ; 

1  but  that  form  to  view,  that  voice  to  hear, 
ead  o'er  our  flesh  and  hair  cold  deadly  thrills 

of  fear. 


"0  daring  band  T  he  cried,  "flur,  fiir  moro  bold 
Than  all  whose  deeds  recording  fimie  has  told ; 
Adventurous  spirits  1  whom  no  botmds  of  fear 
Can  teach  one  pause  in  rapine's  fierce  career ; 
Since,  bursting  thus  the  barriers  of  the  main. 
Ye  daro  to  violate  my  lonely  reign, 
Whero,  till  this  moment,  from  the  birth  of  time, 
No  sail  e'er  broke  the  solitude  sublime : 
Since  thus  ye  pierce  the  veil  by  Naturo  thrown 
O'er  the  dark  secrots  of  the  Deep  Unknown, 
Ne'er  yet  roveal'd  to  aught  of  mortal  birth, 
Howe'er  suprome  in  power,  unmatch'd  in  worth — 
Hear  from  my  lips  what  chastisements  of  &te, 
Rash,  bold  intruders  !  on  your  course  await  I 
What  countless  perils,  woes  of  darkest  hue. 
Haunt  the  vast  main  and  shores  your  arms  must 
yet  subdue  1 

"  Enow  that  o'er  every  bark,  whose  fearless  helm 
Invades,  like  yours,  this  wide  mysterious  realm. 
Unmeasured  ills  my  arm  in  wrath  shall  pour. 
And  guard  with  storms  my  own  terrific  shore  ! 
And  on  the  fleet,  which  first  presumes  to  brave 
The  dangers  throned  on  this  tempestuous  wave. 
Shall  vengeance  burst,  ere  yet  a  warning  fear. 
Have  time  to  prophesy  destruction  near  I 

"  Yes,  desperate  band  1  if  right  my  hopes  divine. 
Revenge,  fierce,  full,  unequall'd,  shall  be  mine ! 
Uige  your  bold  prow,  pursue  your  venturous  way — 
Pain,  Havoc,  Ruin,  wait  their  destined  prey  ! 
And  your  proud  vessels,  year  by  year,  shall  find 
(If  no  fiilse  dreams  delude  my  prescient  mind) 
My  wrath  so  dread  in  many  a  fatal  storm, 
Death  shall  be  deem'd  misfortune's  mildest  form. 


"  Lo !  where  my  victim  comes ! — of  noble  birth, 
Of  cultured  genius,  and  exalted  worth. 
With  her,^  his  best  beloved,  in  all  her  charms, 
Pride  of  his  heart,  and  treasure  of  his  arms  1 
From  foaming  waves,  from  raging  winds  they  fly. 
Spared  for  revenge,  reserved  for  agony  ! 
Oh  1  dark  the  &te  that  calls  them  from  their  home, 
On  this  rude  shore,  my  savage  reign,  to  roam. 
And  sternly  saves  them  from  a  billowy  tomb. 
For  woes  more  exquisite,  more  dreadful  doom  ! 
— Yee  I  he  shall  see  the  offering,  loved  in  vain. 
Pierced  with  keen  famine,  die  in  lingering  pain ; 
Shall  see  fieree  Caff^s  every  garment  tear, 
From  her,  the  soft,  the  idolised,  the  fidr ; 
Shall  see  those  limbs,  of  nature's  finest  mould. 
Bare  to  the  sultry  sun,  or  midnight  cold, 

1  Don  Emmanuel  de  Sonaa,  and  h]«  wife,  Leonora  de  BiL 
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And,  in  long  wanderings  o*er  a  desert  land. 
Those  tender  feet  imprint  the  scorching  sand. 

"  Yet  more,  yet  deeper  woe,  shall  those  behold 
Who  liye  through  toils  tmeqaall'd  and  untold  1 
On  the  wild  shore,  beneath  the  burning  sky. 
The  hapless  pair,  exhausted,  sink  to  die  ! 
Bedew  the  rock  with  teen  of  pain  intense, 
Of  bitterest  anguish,  tTirilliTtg  erery  sense; 
Till  in  one  last  embrace,  with  mortal  throes, 
Their  struggling  spirits  mount  from  anguish  to 
repose !" 

As  the  dark  phantom  sternly  thus  portrayed 
Our  future  ills,  in  Horror's  deepest  shade, — 
"Who  then  art  tftouri  cried.  '' Dread  bdng,  tell 
Each  sense  thus  bending  in  amazement's  spell  I" 
— ^With  fearful  shriek,  finr  echoing  o*er  the  tide. 
Writhing  his  lips  and  eyes,  he  thus  replied : 
"  Behold  the  gemns  of  that  secret  shore 
Where  the  wind  rages  and  the  biUows  roar — 
That  stormy  Cape,  for  ages  mine  alone>, 
To  Pompey,  Strabo,  Pliny,  all  unknown  1 
Far  to  the  southern  pole  my  throne  extends^ 
That  hidden  rock,  which  Afrio's  region  ends. 
Behold  that  spirit,  whose  ayenging  mighty 
Whose  fiercest  wrath  your  daring  deeds  ezate." 

Thus  having  said,  with  strange,  terrific  cries;, 
The  giant«pectre  yanish'd  from  our  eyes ; 
Li  sable  clouds  dissolved — while  &r  around. 
Dark  ocean's  heaving  realms  his  parting  yells 
resound  1 


A  DIRGK 

Wxsp  for  the  early  lost ! — 
How  many  flowers  were  mingled  in  the  crown 
Thus^  with  the  lovely,  to  the  grave  gone  down, 

Ken  when  life  promised  most  I 
How  many  hopes  have  withered !    They  that  bow 
To  heaven's  dread  will,  feel  all  its  mysteries  now. 

Did  the  young  mother's  eye 
Behold  her  duld,  and  close  upon  the  day. 
Ere  from  its  glance  th'  awakening  spirit's  ray 

In  sunshine  could  reply  1 
— ^Then  look  for  clouds  to  dim  the  fidrest  mom  ! 
Oh  1  strong  is  &ith,  if  woe  like  this  be  borne. 

For  there  is  hush'd  on  earth 
A  voice  of  gladness— there  is  veil'd  a  &oe. 


Whose  parting  leaves  a  dark  and  silent  place 

By  the  once-joyous  hearth : 
A  smile  hath  pass'd,  which  fill'd  its  home  with  light, 
A  soul,  whose  beauty  made  that  smile  so  bright  1 

But  there  if  power  with  fisdth  t 
Power,  e'en  though  nature  o'er  the  untimely  grave 
Must  weep,  when  Qod  resumes  the  gem  He  gave  ; 

For  sorrow  comes  of  Deaths 
And  with  a  yearning  heart  we  linger  on,    [jgoiie  I 
When  they,  whose  glance  unlock'd  its  founts, 


But  glory  from  the  dust^ 
And  praise  to  Him,  the  merciful,  for  those 
On  whose  bright  memory  love  may  still  repose 

With  an  immortal  tnist ! 
Praise  for  the  dead,  who  leave  us,  when  they  part^ 
Such  hope  as  she  hath  left — "  the  pure  inheari  I*** 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HORACE. 

TO  VENUS. 

BOOK  L,  ODB  XXZ. 

Oh  !  leave  thine  own  loved  isle, 
Bright  Queen  of  Cypnis  and  the  PSphian  shores  f 

And  here  in  Glycera's  ficur  temple  smUe, 
Where  vows  and  incense  lavishly  she  pours. 

Waft  here  thy  glowing  son ; 
Bring  Hermes;  let  the  Nymphs  thypath  sonoundU 

And  youth,  unlovely  tiU  thy  gifts  be  won. 
And  the  light  Qraces  with  the  sone  unbound. 


TO  HIS  ATTENDANT. 

BOOK  L,  ODB  XZXVm. 

I  HATB  the  Persian's  costly  pride : 
The  wreaths  with  bands  of  linden  tied— 

These,  boy,  delight  me  not ; 
Nor  where  the  lingering  roses  bide 

Seek  thou  for  me  the  spot. 
For  me  be  naught  but  myrtle  twined — 
The  modest  myrtle,  sweet  to  bind 

Alike  thy  brows  and  mine. 
While  thus  I  quaff  the  bowl,  redined 

Beneath  th'  o'erarching  vine. 
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TO  DELIUa 

BOOK  n.,  ODB  nL 

foot,  be  thy  soul ! — serene  in  power. 
When  adTerae  fortune  douds  the  sky; 

Undasded  by  the  trhimph's  hour, 
Snoe^  Delinfl^  thou  must  die — 

i^kB,  if  stiU  to  grief  reeign'd. 
Or  if^  through  festal  days,  'tis  thine 

To  qoaf^  in  grassy  hannts  redined. 
The  old  Falemian  wine — 

Hannts  where  the  sUyery  poplar-bou£^ 
Lore  with  the  pine's  to  blend  on  high, 

And  some  clear  fountain  brightly  flows 
In  graceful  windings  by. 

There  be  the  rose  with  beauty  fraught, 
Sosoon  to  frde,  so  brilliant  now; 

Tliere  be  the  wine,  the  odours  brought, 
While  time  and  fette  allow ! 

For  ihon,  resigning  to  thine  heir 

Thy  haDs^  thy  bowers,  thy  treasured  store. 
Must  leaTe  that  home,  those  woodlands  fidr, 

On  yeUow  Tiber's  shore. 

What  then  afailsit,  if  thou  trace 
From  InachuB  thy  glorious  hnel 

Or,  Bpnmg  from  some  ignoble  race, 
If  not  a  roof  be  thinel 

Snoe  the  dread  lot  for  all  must  leap 
WcaUk  from  the  dai^  revolving  urn, 

And  we  nrast  tempt  the  gloomy  deep, 
Whenoe  exiles  ne'er  return. 


TO  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  BANDUSIA. 

BOOK  m.,  ODE  xm. 

ObI  worthy  fragrant  gifts  of  flowers  and  wine, 
nan  founts  than  ciystal  &r  more  bright  1 


To-morrow  shall  a  sportive  kid  be  thine,  [might : 
Whose  forehead  swells  with  horns  of  infimt 
Ev'n  now  of  love  and  war  he  dreams  in  vain, 
Doom'd  with  his  blood  thy  gelid  wave  to  stain. 

Let  the  red  dognstar  bum  I — ^his  scorching  beam 
Fierce  in  resplendence  shall  molest  not  thee  1 

Still  sheltered  from  his  rays,  thy  banks,  fiur  stream  1 
To  the  wild  flock  around  thee  wandering  free, 

And  the  tired  oxen  from  the  frurow'd  field. 

The  genial  freshness  of  theur  breath  shall  yield. 

And  thou,  bright  fount  1  ennobled  and  renown'd 
Shalt  by  thy  poefs  votive  song  be  made; 

Thou  and  the  oak  with  deathless  verdure  crown'd. 
Whose  boughs,  a  pendant  canopy,  o'ershade 

Those  hollow  rocks,  whence,  murmuring  many  a 
tale. 

Thy  chiming  waters  pour  upon  the  vale. 


TO  FAUNUS. 

BOOK  m.,  ODB  XVlil. 

Fauitus  !  who  loveet  the  flying  nymphs  to  chase. 
Oh,  let  thy  steps  with  genial  influence  tread 

My  sunny  fields,  and  be  thy  fostering  grace 
Soft  on  my  nursling  groves  and  borders  shed ; 

If,  at  the  mellow  closing  of  the  year, 

A  tender  kid  in  sacrifice  be  thine. 
Nor  Ml  the  liberal  bowls  to  Venus  dear. 

Nor  clouds  of  incense  to  thine  antique  shrine. 

Joyous  each  flock  in  meadow  herbage  plays. 
When  the  December  feast  returns  to  thee; 

Calmly  the  ox  along  the  pasture  strays, 
With  festal  villagers  from  toil  set  free. 

Then  from  the  wolf  no  more  the  lambs  retreat, 
Then  shower  the  woods  to  thee  their  foliage 
round; 

And  the  glad  labourer  triumphs  that  his  feet 
In  triple  dance  have  struck  the  hated  ground. 
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A  TRAGEDY.! 

["About  thit  time,  Mn  Heniani  wm engaged  in  tht  compodtion  ofAnoUiertngedj,  entMed  *lkChtUam,&r,  TheOnuadtnt* 
inniiidi,  with  that  deference  \ofair  critidnn  wliidi  iliewaaalwajB  ready  to  avow,  and  to  aetapon,  iliemade  tther.inrpoae  to 
attempt  a  more  oompraned  style  of  writing,  avoiding  that  redandancy  of  poetic  diction  niiidi  had  bean  eeumed  aa  tlia  pre- 
Tailing  flualt  of  *  The  Yeepen.'  It  may  ponibly  be  thooght  that  in  the  oompoeltion  in  qoeetloii  ihe  hae  Mian  tato  tbaoppoalte 
extreme  of  want  of  elaboration  ;  yet,  in  Ite  preaent  etate,  it  is,  pertiape,  soaroe(y  amenable  to  ctitklsm— ior,  by  aome  atnage 
accident,  the  &ir  copy  transcribed  by  herself  was  either  deatroyed  or  misbid  in  someof  hersnbeeqoent  remotals,  and  tht  pieee 
was  long  considered  as  utterly  loet  Nearly  two  yean  after  her  death,  the  original  rough  MS.,  with  alllta  hteog^yphioal  Mote 
and  ensures,  was  disooTsred  amongst  a  mass  of  fbigotten  papers ;  and  it  has  bean  a  task  of  no  small  dUBoaMj  to  daelpiwff  It, 
and  complete  the  copy  now  first  given  to  the  world.  Allowanoes  must,  therefore,  be  made  fbr  the  dtaidvaatafBa  ondar  wideh 
it  appears,— thus  d^ved  of  her  own  finishing  touches,  and  with  no  meani  of  aeowtaining  bow  fiv  It  may  diflhriknmtiiaeou 
ao  unaccountably  missing  **-~MamHr,  p.  80-L] 

• 

DBAMATD  VKBaOVM, 


RATifm  OB  CflATiLLOir,  A  jyvncft  Baron. 
Avim,  HU  Broker, 
MmLmca,  A  Saracen  Bmkr. 
HsnicAM,        "k 

DW  MOMTAT,  /  '»•<?*<«• 


QAsroVfA  VasaatqfBaMer't, 

Vmjulk,  A  PrksL 

Sadi. 


MoBAiMA,  DoMghitr  pfMdtA, 
JTn^pMr,  AnOa,  OIHtens,  4e. 


ACTL 

ScBini  L— 'Before  the  gatee  of  a  eUyin  PaletHne. 

Ubban,  Prdestb,  CinzEKB,  at  the  gatee,    Othert 
looking  from  the  voile  above, 

Urb.  {to  a  CmzBN  on  the  walle  above,) 
You  see  their  lances  glistening  1    Tou  can  tell 
The  way  they  take  1 

Cit,  Not  yet    Their  march  is  slow ; 
They  have  not  reach'd  the  jutting  diff,  where  first 
The  mountain  path  divides. 

Urb.  And  nowY 

CU.  The  wood  out — 

Shuts  o'er  their  track.    Now  spears  are  flashing 
It  is  the  banner  of  De  Chatillon. 
{Very  eUw  and  numrfrfnl  mUitary  mutie  without) 
This  way  1  they  come  this  way  I 

Urb.  All  holy  saints  [sounds 

Grant  that  they  pass  us  not !  Those  martial 
Haye  a  strange  tone  of  sadness !  Hark,  they  swell 
Proudly,  yet  full  of  sorrow. 

Radtieb  de  CHATiLLOir  enten  with  hmghte, 
aoUUen,  dec 

Welcome,  knights ! 
Ye  bring  us  timely  aid  !  men's  hearts  were  full 
Of  doubt  and  terror.    Brave  De  Chatillon  1 
True  soldier  of  the  Cross  !  I  welcome  thee ; 
I  greet  thee  with  all  blessing  I    Where  thou  art 
There  is  deliverance ! 


Bai.  (JkndUigtoreodveihePrietiCeUemi^) 
Holy  man,  I  come 
From  a  loet  battle. 

Urb.  And  thou  brincfst  the  heart 
Whose  spirit  yields  not  to  defeat. 

Bai.  I  bring 
My  fiither^s  bier. 

Urb.  His  bier  I    I  marvel  not 
To  see  your  brow  thus  darken'd  I    And  he  died* 
As  he  had  lived,  in  armsl 

BaL  {ghomUy.)  Not,  not  in  arms — 
His  war<»y  had  been  silenced.    Have  ye  place 
Amidst  your  ancient  knightly  sepulchres 
For  a  wairior  with  his  sword  Y    He  bade  me 
His  dust  to  slumber  here. 

Urb.  And  it  shall  sleep 
Beside  our  noblest,  while  we  yet  can  call 
One  holy  place  our  own  1    Heard  yoo,  my  lord^ 
That  the  fierce  Ealed's  host  is  on  its  march 
Against  our  dtyt  [knoir  ^ 

Bai.  («i(A  mmUm  exufterftom.)  That  were  joy  ft^^ 
That  were  proud  joy  I— Who  told  it  f— there's  ^- 

weight 
That  must  be  heaved  firom  off  my  troubled  hear^ 
By  the  strong  tide  of  battle  I    Kaled  I — aj, 
A  gallant  name  !   How  heard  you  t 

Urb.  Nay,  itseem'd 
As  if  a  breese  first  bore  the  rumour  in. 
I  know  not  how  it  rose ;  but  now  it  comes 
Like  fearfiil  truth,  and  we  were  sad,  thus  left 
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of  aid  or  counsel — ^till  we  saw- 


uutUy,)  Tou  have  my  brother  here  t 
ithembamtsMienL)  We  have ;  but  he- 


ut  he — ^but  he  1 — ^Aymer  de  Chatillon  ! 
knight — ^the  very  soul  o'  the  field — 
on  danger  with  the  joyous  step 
ler  o*er  the  hills ! — is  that  a  tone 
bh  to  speak  of  him  t    I  heard  a  tale-^ 
ue — nay,  tell  me  I 
'.e  is  here: 
to  tell  thee. 

'  that  tale  be  true 

tume  iuddmUy  to  his  compamons.) 
me,  give  the  noble  dead  his  rites, 
nil  have  our  day  of  vengeance  yet, 
Lnd  friends  I  [ExeuaU  omnet. 


>  n. — A  ffaU  of  Oriental  architecture, 
ipon  gardens.    A  fountain  in  the  centre, 

THSB  DE  CHATILLOiry  MORAIJiA. 

ending  over  a  couch  on  which  her  brother 

is  sleeping.) 
\  so  calmly  now;  the  soft  wind  here 
such  lulling  soimds !    Nay,  think  younot 
iber  will  restore  him  1    See  you  not 
;'s  fieunt  glow  1  [gave 

uming  avfay.)  It  was  my  sword  which 
id  he  dies  from  I 
des  firom  t  say  not  so ! 
ler  of  my  childhood  and  my  youth, 
3  first  friend ! — Oh  1 1  have  been  too  weak, 
lay'd  too  long !    J7e  could  not  sue, 
ne  urge  the  prayer  he  would  not  speak, 
;hheld  it !     Christian,  set  us  (ree ! 
been  gentle  with  us !  'tis  the  weight, 
:  feeling,  of  captivity 
eys  upon  his  life ! 
Tou  would  go  hence  1 
or  his  sake ! 

Tou  would  leave  me !  'Tis  too  late ! 
b  not — ^you  know  not,  that  your  voice 
er  in  its  low  moumfulness  to  shake 
ost  soul? — that  you  but  look  on  me, 
soft  darkness  of  your  earnest  eyes, 
he  world  fade  frrom  me,  and  call  up 
id  passionate  dreams,  which  wrap  my  life 
troubled  cloud?    The  very  sound 
ght  step  hath  made  my  heart  overflow, 
0  aching,  with  the  sudden  gush 
p  tenderness !    Tou  know  it  not  ? 
la  I — speak  to  me  I  [weep ! 

overing  hersdf  with  her  veil.)  I  can  but 


Is  it  even  so  1 — ^this  love  was  bom  for  tears  I 
Aymer  1  I  can  but  weep  1  {going  to  leave  him,  he 
detains  her,)  [arms ; 

Aym,  Hear  me^  yet  hear  me  I    I  was  reared  in 
And  the  proud  blast  of  trumpets,  and  the  shouts 
Of  bannered  armies — these  were  joy  to  me. 
Enough  of  joy  I    Till  you  I — ^I  look'd  on  you — 
We  met  where  swords  were  flashing,  and  the  li^^t 
Of  burning  towers  glared  wildly  on  the  slain — 
And  then 

Mor.  (hwriedly,)  Yes  I  then  you  saved  me ! 

Aym,  Then  I  knew, 
At  once,  what  springs  of  deeper  happiness 
Lay  fiur  within  my  soul ;  and  they  burst  forth 
Troubled  and  dash'd  with  fear— yet  sweet  1    I 

loved  1 
Moraima  1  leave  me  not  I 

Mor,  For  t»  to  love! 
Oh  1  is*t  not  taking  sorrow  to  our  hearts, 
Binding  her  theret    I  know  not  what  I  say  I 
How  shall  I  look  ux)on  my  brother  t    Hark  I 
Did  he  not  call?  (she  goes  up  to  the  couch,) 

Aym.  Am  I  beloved?    She  wept 
With  a  full  heart !    I  am !  and  such  deep  joy 
Is  found  on  earth  1    If  I  should  lose  her  now ! 

If  aught [an  attendant  enter*, 

{To  attendant.)  You  seek  me! — why  is  this? 

Att.  My  lord, 
Yoiur  brother  and  his  knights 

Aym,  Here!  are  they  here? 
The  knights — ^my  brother,  saidst  thou? 

Att.  Yes,  my  lord. 
And  he  would  speak  with  you. 

Aym,  1  see — I  know —  ftis  vain, 

(To  attendant.)  Leave  me  I  I  know  why  he  is  come : 
They  shall  not  part  us ! 

(Looking  hack  on  Moraima  as  he  goes  out) 
What  a  silent  grace 
Floatsroundher  form!   Theyshall  not  partus!  no! 

[Exit — Scene  doses. 


Scene  m. — A  square  of  the  city — a  church  in  the 

background, 

RaINIEB  de  CHATILLOir. 

Rai,  (waUnng  to  and  fro  impatiently.) 
And  now,  too  !  now !   My  fiither  unavenged. 
Our  holy  places  threatened,  every  heart 
Task'd  to  its  strength !    A  knight  of  Palestine 
Now  to  turn  dreamer,  to  melt  down  his  soul 
In  love-lorn  sighs ;  and  for  an  infidel ! 
— Will  he  lift  up  his  eyes  to  look  on  mine? 
Will  he  not ^hush ! 
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AncEB  enter§.    {They  look  on  each  other  for  a 
fnomerU  without  tpeaking.) 

Bai.  {w/ppretting  his   emotion.)    So   brothers 
meet !    Tou  know 
Wherefore  I  come  1 

Aym,  It  cannot  be;  'tis  vain. 
Tell  me  not  of  it  1 

BaL  How!  you  have  not  heardi 
{Turning  from  him,) 
He  hath  so  shut  the  world  out  with  his  dreams, 
The  tidings  have  not  reach'd  him !  or  perchance 
Have  been  foigotten  1    Tou  have  captives  here  1 

Aym,  (hurriedly.)  Tes,  mine!  my  own— won  by 
the  right  of  arms ! 
Tou  dare  not  question  it 

ItaL  A  prince,  they  say. 
And  his  fidr  sister : — is  the  maid  so  &ir1 

Ayjn,  {tumiTig  suddenly  upon  him,) 
What,  you  would  see  her ! 

BaL  (sGomfuOy)  I !— oh,  yes !  to  quell 
Hy  soul's  deep  yeanlings !  Let  me  look  on  swords. 
Boy,  boy !  recall  yourself ! — I  come  to  you 
With  the  last  blessing  of  our  &ther ! 

Aym,  Last! 
His  last !— how  mean  you  1    Is  he 

BaL  Deadi — yes!  dead. 
He  died  upon  my  breast 

Aym^  {with  the  deepest  emotion.)  And  I  was  heret 
Dead ! — and  upon  your  breast !     You  closed  his 

eyes — 
While  I — he  spoke  of  me  ? 

Bai.  With  such  deep  love ! 
He  ever  loved  you  most !   His  spirit  seem'd 
To  linger  for  your  coming. 

Aym,  What !  he  thought 
That  I  was  on  my  way !    He  look'd  for  me  1 
And  I 

Bai,  Tou  came  not !    I  had  sent  to  you. 
And  told  you  he  was  wounded. 

Aym^  Tea — ^but  not — 
Not  mortaUy  / 

Bai,  Twas  not  that  outward  woimd — 
ITicU  might  have  closed ;  and  yet  he  surely  thought 
That  you  would  come  to  him !    He  call'd  on  you 
When  his  thoughts  wandered !  Ay,  the  very  night, 
The  very  hour  he  died,  some  hasty  step 
£nter*d  his  chamber — and  he  raised  his  head. 
With  a  faint  lightning  in  his  eyes,  and  ask'd 
Ifitwereyours!  That hope'sbrief moment pass'd — 
He  sank  then. 

Aym,  {throwing  himsdfupon  his  brother's  neek.) 
Brother  !  take  me  to  his  grave, 
That  I  may  kneel  there,  till  my  burning  tears, 


With  the  strong  passion  of  repentant  lore^ 
Wring  forth  a  voice  to  paxdon  me ! 

BaL  Tou  weep  1 
Tears  for  the  garlands  on  a  maiden's  grave ! 
Tou  know  not  how  he  died  I 

Aym,  Not  of  his  wound) 

Bai.  His  wound ! — it  isthe  silent  spirifswoundL^ 
We  cannot  reach  to  heal !  One  burning  thou^-fc 
Prey'd  on  his  heart 

Aym,  Not — not — he  had  not  heard — 
He  bless'd  me,  Rainier  1 

Bai,  Have  you  flung  away 
Tourbirthrightl  Tes!  heblees'dyou!— buthedie<l. 
—He  whose  namestood  for  Victory's — he  believed. 
The  ancient  honour  from  his  gray  head  fiill'n. 
And  died — ^he  died  of  shame  / 

Aym.  What  feverish  dream — 

BaL  {vehemently.)  Was  it  not  lost,  the  warrior-*^ 
latest  field. 
The  noble  city  held  for  Palestine 
Taken — ^the  Cross  laid  low  t    I  came  too  late 
To  turn  the  tide  of  that  disastrous  fight, 
But  not  to  rescue  him.    We  bore  him  thenoe 
Wounded,  upon  his  shield 

Aym,  And  I  was  here  / 

Bai,  Hecastonelookbackonhisbumingtowers^ 
Then  threw  the  red  sword  of  a  hundred  fields 
To  the  earth — and  hid  his  jBetoe  !    I  knew,  I  kne^w 
His  heart  was  broken  !     Such  a  death  for  him/ 
— ^The  wasting — the  sick  loathing  of  the  son — 
Let  the  foe's  charger  trample  out  my  life^ 
Let  me  not  die  of  shame  /    But  we  will  have-— 
Aym,  (graspinghisJiandeagerly.)Y€B\  vengeance  I 

Bai,  Vengeance  1    By  the  dying  once, 
And  once  before  the  dead,  and  yet  once  more 
Alone  with  heaven's  bright  stars,  I  took  that  vow 
For  both  his  sons !    Think  of  it,  when  the  nig^t 
Is  dark  around  you,  and  in  festive  halls 
Keep  your  soul  hush'd,  and  think  of  it  I 

A  low  Chant  of  female  voices,  heard  from  bM»d 

the  scenes. 

Fall'n  is  the  flower  of  Islam's  race  I 

Break  ye  the  lance  he  bore. 
And  loose  his  war«teed  fi:x>m  its  place: 
He  is  no  more — 
Single  voice.  No  more  I 

Weep  for  him  mother,  sister,  bride  1 
He  died,  with  all  his  fiime — 
Single  voice.  He  died ! 

Aym,  {Pointing  to  a  palace,  and  eagerly  speaking 

to  his  attendant,  who  enters.) 
Camettnotthencet  Rudolf  what  soondsarethesel 
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^  tL  The  Kodemprinceyyour  captiye — ^he  is  dead : 
It  is  the  moamen^  wail  for  him. 

^ym  And  the — 
Sis  airter— heeid  jon— did  they  Bay  aha  wept  t 

[Bwrying  away, 
JSok  (mdigmmUf,)  All  the  deep  atirrizig  tones 
ofhononz'kToioe 
Ix&  tt  moment  ailenoed  1     [Soleiim  miUiairy  fMuic. 


I,  Ac,  crotBea  the 
hadcgrownd  to  enter  the  cAureA.) 

Jiai  {foOawmg  Atkxr  amd  graaping  hie  arm.) 
Ajnner !  there— look  there  I 
It  iayoor&kher^afaierl 

-ApL  (nhummg,)  He  bleaa'd  me^  Rainier  t 
Y'oulieaidhimbleBamel  Yeal  you  doaed  his  eyes: 
He  look'd  for  me  in  Tain  1 

[Begoato  the  Uer,  aatd  bends  over U,  cover- 
mffhisfaee. 


ACTH 
Sanrs  L — A  room  in  the  OUadeL 


^AHOEB, 


A 

To 


-RmgkL  What!  with  our  weaiy  and  distracted 
bandB 
another  field  1    Nay,  give  them  rest 
(frnpatientlg.)  Rest  1    and  that  sleepless 


tJ^^Hf^  Theae  walla  hove  strength 
^^^tfleai^ga    Let  the  foe  gird  us  in— 
jj^^^nmt  wait  aid;  our  aoldieni  must  foiget 
^''^  list  dJMtrona  day.  [combat's  press 

^■w  ^oam^  forward.)  If  they  foiget  it,  in  the 
%  tbflir  speara  fail  them ! 
^«^  Tet^  bethink  thee,  chiet 

•■^  When  /finget  it ^how  I  you  see  not, 

knjg^I  [your  thoughts 

JJ^UninBmusfc  now  draw  strength.    Send  down 
^  tlia  voy  depiha  of  grief  and  shame, 
^^"i^Sl)ackooarage<A«iic«/    To  talkof  r««/ 
*w  doih^  wrt^unburied  on  their  field, 

«»«Uiran  alain  by  Gazal    Had  we  time 

m^J^^  ^hma  funeral  ritesi  and  ask  we  now 

j^  **>,/wp««  their  fiOll    My  father  died— 

j^^"?*^  apeak  of  him  I    What!  and/ot^ 

j^    ^^^MeTa  fierce  trampling  o'er  our  dead  1 

^y^|,     *^  aoomfnl  about  1    Qive  battle  now, 

*^  ihonght  livea  as  fire  lives ! — there  lies 

daKkmemoiyfiMt!  Now,now— this  hour! 


— ^Aymef*,  you  do  not  speak ! 

Aym,  {starting.)  Have  I  not  saidi 
Battle ! — ^yes,  give  us  battle  1 — ^room  to  pour 
The  troubled  spirit  forth  upon  the  winds, 
Withthetrumpet'sringingblast!  Wayfbrremorse ! 
Free  way  for  vengeance  1 

AUthe  Knights.  Arm !    Heaven  wills  it  so ! 

RaL  Qather  your  forces  to  the  western  gate  I 
Let  none  foiget  that  day !    Our  field  was  lost^ 
Our  city's  strength  laid  low — one  mighty  heart 
Broken  1    Let  none  foiget  it !  [Exewnt, 


Scene  H. — Cfarden  of  a  Palace. 

MOBADfA. 

Mor.  Tea !  his  last  look — my  brother^s  dyinglook 
Reproach'd  me  as  it  &ded  from  his  face. 
And  I  deserved  it  1    Had  I  not  given  way 
To  the  wild  guilty  pleadings  of  my  heart, 
I  might  have  won  his  freedom  1    Now,  tis  past 
He  is  free  now ! 

AncEB  enters,  armed  as  for  battle. 

Aymer  I  you  look  so  changed ! 

Ajfm.  Changed! — ^it  may  be.    A  storm  o*  the 
soul  goes  by 
Not  like  a  breeze  !    There's  such  a  fearful  grasp 
Fix'd  on  my  heart !    Speak  to  me — lull  remorse/ 
Bid  me  farewell ! 

Mor.  Tes  i  it  must  be  fiurewell ! 
No  other  word  but  that 

Aym.  No  other  word ! 
The  passionate,  burning  words  that  I  could  pour 
From  my  heart's  depths  1    'Tis  madness  !    What 

have  I 
To  do  with  love  1    I  see  it  all — ^the  mist 
Is  gone — the  bright  mist  gone  !    I  see  the  woe. 
The  ruin,  the  despair  !    And  yet  I  love. 
Love  wildly,  fatally  !    But  speak  to  me  ! 
Fill  all  my  soul  once  more  with  reckless  joy  ! 
That  blessdd  voice  again  ! 

Mor.  Why,  why  is  this? 
Oh  I  send  me  to  my  father  !    We  must  part 

Aym.  Part! — yes,  I  know  it  all !    I  could  not  go 
Till  I  had  seen  you  !    Give  me  one  farewell. 
The  last — ^perchance  the  last  I — ^but  one  fiu«well. 
Whose  mournful  music  I  may  take  with  me 
Through  tumult,  horror,  death  ! 

[A  distant  sound  of  trumpets. 

Mor.  {starting.)  Tou  go  to  battle ! 

Aym.  Hear  you  not  that  sotmdl 
Tes !  I  go  there,  where  dark  and  stormy  thouj^ta 
Find  their  free  path  ! 
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Mar.  Aymer  1  who  leads  the  foe  1  ^  he, 

(fiwfyMd^  I  meant — ^I  mean — ^my  people  1    Who 
Hy  people's  leader)  [you  seem— 

ilym.  Kaled.(Zooib'9i^a<AerftMpici(m«Zy.)  How! 
The  name  disturbs  you  1 
Mor,  My  last  brother's  name  1 
^yni.  Fear  not  my  sword  for  him  I 
Mw,  {turning  away.  If  they  should  meet  I 
I  know  the  vow  he  made. 

(ToAyxeb.)  Ifthou— iffftotf 
Shouldst  fall  I 

Aym,  Moraima!  then  your  bleesdd  tears 

Would  flow  for  mel  then  you  would  weep  for  meY 

Mar,  I  must  weep  tears  of  very  shame ;  and 

yet— 

If— if  your  words  have  been  love's  own  true  words, 

Qrant  me  one  boon  !  [Trumpet  toundt  offoin. 

Aym,  Hark  1  I  must  hence.  A  boon  1 
Ask  it,  and  hold  its  memory  to  your  hearty 
As  the  last  token,  it  may  be,  of  love 
So  deep  and  sad. 
Mor,  Pledge  me  your  knightly  fidth ! 
Aym,  My  kni^tlyfiEdth,  my  life,  my  honour — all, 
I  pledge  thee  all  to  grant  it  1 

Mor,  Then,  to-day, 
Qo  not  this  day  to  battle  1    He  is  there, 
My  brother  Ealed  1 

Aym,  (tpildly.)  Have  I  flung  my  sword 
Down  to  dishonour  1 

[Going  to  leave  her — she  detains  Mm, 
Mor,  Oh  t  your  name  hath  stirr'd 
His  soul  amidst  his  tents,  and  he  had  vow'd. 
Long  ere  we  met,  to  cross  his  sword  with  yours. 
Till  one  or  both  should  &1L    There  hath  been 

death 
Since  then,  amongst  us ;  he  will  seek  revenge. 
And  his  revenge — ^forgive  me  I — oh  I  fozgive  I 
— ^I  could  not  bear  that  thought  I 

Aym,  Now  must  the  glance 
Of  a  brave  man  strike  me  to  the  very  dust ! 
Ay,  this  is  ahame,  [Covering  his  face, 

(Turning  wildly  to  Moraima,) 
Tou  scorn  me  tool    Away ! — She  does  not  know 
What  she  hath  done  1  [Rushes  out. 

SoEins  ni. — Before  a  gateway  within  the  city, 

Rainier,  Hebman,  Knights,  Men^O-arms,  &c. 

Her,  Tis  past  the  hour.  [hour — 

Rai,  {looking  out  anxiously.)  Away  I  'tis  not  the 
Kot  yet !    When  was  the  battle's  hour  delayed 
For  a  Chatillon  1    We  must  have  come  too  soon  1 
All  are  not  here. 


ffer.  Tes,  all ! 

RaL  They  came  too  soon ! 

[Ooing  up  to  ihs  hnigkis. 
Couci,  De  Foix,  Du  Momay— here,  all  here  I 
And  he  the  last  1 — my  brother  I 

{To  a  Soldier,)  Where's  your  lord  t 
{Turning  away,)   Why  should  I  ask,  when  thai 
feir  Infidel 

Ayvsr  enters. 

The  Saracen  at  our  gates — and  you  the  last  f 
Come  on,  remember  all  your  fiune  1  [fiime ! 

Aym,  {coming  forward  in  great  agitation.)  My 
— ^Why  did  you  save  me  firom  the  Paynim's  sword. 
In  my  first  battle  1 

Rai.  What  wild  words  are  these t  [then/ 

Aym,  Tou  should  have  let  me  perish  iAcNr—yeBy 
Qo  to  your  field  and  leave  me  ! 
KnighU.  {thronging  round  him.)  Leave  you  1 

Rai,  Aymer  f 
Was  it  your  voice  1 

Aym,  Now  talk  to  me  of  fione  t 
Tell  me  of  all  my  warlike  ancestors^ 
And  of  my  Mhei's  death— that  bitter  death  I 
Never  did  pilgrim  for  the  fountains  thirst 
As  I  for  this  day's  vengeance !    To  your  field  1 
— I  may  not  go  !  [borne- 

Rai,  {turning  from  him.)  The  name  his  race  hath- 
Through  a  thousand  battles — ^loet  1 

{Returning  to  Xykkbl)  A  Chatillon ! 
Will  you  live  and  wed  dishonour  1 

Aym,  {covering  his  face,)  Let  the  grave 
Take  me  and  cover  me  1    I  must  go  down 
To  its  rest  without  my  sword  I  [brother  f 

Rai,  There's  some  dark  spell  upon  him  I  Aymer^ 
Let  m«  not  die  of  shame  !    He  that  died  so 
Tum'd  sickening  firom  the  sun  ! 

Aynu  Where  should  I  turn) 

[Ooing  up  abruptly  to  the  hmghts,. 
Herman — ^Du  Momay  I  ye  have  stood  with  me 
r  the  battle's  fi:x)nt— ye  know  me  1  ye  have  seen 
The  fiery  joy  of  danger  bear  me  on 
As  a  wind  the  arrow  1    Leave  me  now— 'tis  past  t 
RaL  {vfith  bitterness.)  He  comes  fixan  A€r/—th^ 
infidel  hath  smiled, 
Doubtless,  for  this. 

Aym,  I  should  have  been  to-day 
Where  shafts  fiy  thickest^  and  the  crossing  BWord» 
Cannot  fiash  out  for  blood !— Hari^  I  you  are  oall'd  t 

[WUd  Turkish  music  hsard  without  The 
background  qf  the  scene  becomes  more  am^ 
more  crowded  with  armed  men. 
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rest ! — ^wave,  noble  banners  I  wave  t 
[Throwing  down  hit  twonL 
I — ^leave  the  fallen  1 
but  the  cause  ] 
aose  1 

•oachinff  him  indignantly.) 
-your  crested  helm  [name 

ight's  mantle — cast  them  down  !  your 
b ! — our  &ther^8  name  1   The  cause  1 
>,  tell  it  not ! 
g  to  the  Moldien  and  waving  his  hand, 

Sound,  trumpets !  sound  t 
for  the  Cross  1 

ijy  miuie,    A$  the  hnights  march  out, 
ooke  hack  at  Atheb. 

I  would  not  now 
'  noble  father  from  the  dead, 
th  but  a  breath  ! — Sound,  trumpets, 
!  [Exewnt  hnights  and  aoldien. 

J  should  I  bear  this  shame  1  'tis  not 
tel 

fter  them,  he  tuddenly  checks  himself. 
Y  knightly  fiEiith  pledged  to  my  fall ! 

[Exit. 


JKNB  IV.  Before  a  Church. 

ittzens  passing  to  and  fro.  Aymer 
foinst  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church 
grovmd,  and  leaning  on  his  sword 

2d.)  From  the  walls,  how  goes  the 
1 

ell,  all  well. 

Saints  !     I  saw  De  Chatillon 
if  upon  his  single  arm 
le  day  were  set. 
iamo  light  on  those 
lot  with  him  in  their  place  ! 
)u  mean 

Ay,  is't  not  a  fearful  thing 
such  a  race — a  brave  one  too — 
thus  fallen  1 
ley  say  the  captive  girl 
loved,  hath  won  him  from  his  faith 
*aynim  creed.  [say  thai  f 

\denly  coming  forward.)   Who  dares 
o  dares  say  that ! 
hey  thrink  back — he  laughs  scornfully. 

Ha  1  ha  1  ye  thought 
i  a  sleeper's  name  1 — ^to  make  your 

nen  sit  by  a  tomb,  and  jest 


O'er  a  dead  warrior  1     Where's  the  alandeiwl 
Speak! 

A  CmzsN  enters  hastily. 

Cit  Haste  to  the  walls  1  De  Chatillon  hath  slain 
TheP&iynimchiefl  [They  oM  go  out. 

Aym.  Why  should  they  shrink  t    I,  I  should 
ask  the  night 
To  cover  me  1    I  that  have  flung  my  name 
Away  to  scorn  1    Hush  1  am  I  not  alone  1 

[Listening  eagerly. 
There's  a  voice  calling  me — a  voice  i'  the  air — 
My  other's  t—'Twas  my  &ther^8  !  Are  the  dead, 
Unseen,  yet  with  us  1    Fearful  1 
{Loud  shouts  without,  he  rushes  forward  exuUingly.) 

Tis  the  shout 
Of  victory  1   We  have  triumph'd  I — We/  my  place 
Is  midst  the  £Edlen  1 

[Music  heard,  which  approa^es,  swelling  into 
a  triumphant  march.  Knights  enter  in 
procession,  with  banners,  torchhearers,  dec 
The  gates  qf  the  <^urch  are  thrown  open,  and 
the  altar,  tombs,  dsc.  within,  are  seen  Ulumi- 
noted.  Knights  pass  over,  and  enter  the 
church.  One  of  them  takes  a  torch,  and  lifts 
it  to  ATMSB's/oce  in  passing.  He  strikes  it 
down  with  a  sword;  then,  seeing  RAnnsR 
approa4ih,  drops  the  sword,  and  covers  his  face. 

Aym.  {grasping  Raikieb  by  the  mantle,  as  he  is 

abotU  to  pass.) 
Brother  1  forsake  me  not  1 
Jiai.  {suddenly  drawing  his  sword,  and  showing 
it  him.)  My  sword  is  red  [hilt  I 

With  victory  and  revenge  I    Look — dyed  to  the 
— ^We  fought — and  where  were  you  ? 
Aym.  Forsake  me  not ! 

Jtai.  {pointing  vnth  his  sword  to  the  tomhs  within 

the  church.)  [dead. 

Those  are  proud  tombs  !    The  dead,  the  glorious 
Think  you  they  sleep,  and  know  not  of  their  sons 
In  the  mysterious  grave  1    We  laid  him  there  I 
— Before  the  ashes  of  your  father,  speak  1 
Have  you  abjured  your  faith  1 
Aym.  {indignantly. \  Your  name  is  mine — your 
blood — and  you  ask  this  / 
Wake  him  to  hear  me  answer  I — Have  you  1    No  1 
— You  have  not  dared  to  think  it 

[Breaks  from  him,  and  goes  out 

Rai,  {entering  the  church,  and  bending  over  one 
of  the  tombs.)  Not  yet  lost ! 

Not  yet  all  lost  t    He  shall  be  thine  again  1 
So  shalt  thou  sleep  in  peace  1 
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Mutic  and  Chorus  qf  Voices  from  the  thwrch. 

Praise,  praise  to  heaven  I 
Sing  of  the  conquer'd  field,  the  Paynim  flying,  — 
light  up  the  shrines,  and  bid  the  banners  wave! 
Sing  of  the  warrior  for  the  red-cross  dying — 
Chant  a  proud  requiem  o'er  his  holy  grave  I 

Praise,  praise  to  heaven !  [sky  I 

Praise  ! — ^lift  the  song  through  nighfs  resounding 
Peace  to  the  valiant  for  the  Cross  that  die  I 
Sleep  soft)  ye  brave  ! 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — A  platform  hrfore  the  Citadel, 
Knights  entering. 

Her,  {to  one  of  the  Knights.)  Tou  would  plead 
for  him  1 

Knight  Nay,  remember  all 
His  past  renown ! 

Jffer.  I  had  a  friend  in  youth — 
This  Aymer^s  fSither  had  him  shamed  for  less 
Than  his  son's  fiiult — ^£eu:  less  I 
We  must  accuse  him ; — ^he  must  have  his  shield 
Reversed — ^his  name  degraded. 

Knight.   He  might  yet — 

AU  the  Knights.  Must  his  shame  cleave  tousf 
We  cast  him  forth — 
We  will  not  bear  it. 

Rainier  enters. 

Jtai.  Knights  I  ye  speak  of  him — 
My  brother — ^was't  not  so  1    All  silent !    Nay, 
Qive  your  thoughts  breath  1    What  said  ye  1 

Ber.  That  his  name 
Must  be  degraded. 

Rai.  Silence  !  ye  disturb 
The  dead.    Thou  hear'st,  my  father  ! 

[Going  ftp  indignantly  to  the  Knights. 

Which  of  ye 
Shall  first  accuse  him  ?    He,  whose  bold  step  won 
The  breach  at  Ascalon  ere  Aymer's  step. 
Let  him  speak  first  I 

He  that  plunged  deeper  through  the  stormy  fight, 
Thence  to  redeem  the  banner  of  the  Cross, 
On  Cairo's  plain,  let  him  speak  first  1    Or  he 
Whose  sword  burst  swifter  o'er  the  Saracen, 
r  the  rescue  of  our  king,  by  Jordan's  waves — 
I  say,  let  him  speak  first ! 

Her.  Is  he  not  an  apostate  1 

JUU.  No,  no,  no  ! 
If  he  were  that,  had  my  life's  blood  that  taint, 
This  hand  should  pour  it  out !    He  is  not  that. 


ffer.  NotyeL 

Rai.  Not  yet,  nor  ever  I    Let  me  die 
In  a  lost  battle  first ! 

Her,  Hath  he  let  go 
Name — kindred — ^honour — ^for  an  infidel. 
And  will  he  grasp  his  fidthl 

Rai.  {after  a  gloomy  poMMe^ 
That  which  bears  poison— «hoald  it  not  be  crash'dl 
What  thou£^  the  weed  look  lovely  t 

[Suddenly  addressing  Du  Mobvat. 
Tou  have  seen 
My  native  halls,  Du  Momay,  &r  away 
In  Languedoc  1 

DuMor.  I  was  your  £Kther^s  friend — 
I  knew  them  well.  [hangs — 

Rai.  {thoughtfuUy.)  The  weight  of  gloom  that 
The  veiy  banners  seem  to  droop  with  it —  [now, 
O'er  some  of  those  old  rooms !  Were  we  there 
With  a  dull  wind  heaving  the  pale  tapestries 

Why,  I  could  tell  you 

[Coming  closer  to  Du  Mobvat. 
There's  a  daric-red  spot 
Qrain'd  in  the  floor  of  one — you  know  the  talel 

DuMor.  I  may  have  heard  it  by  the  winter  firoi^ 
— Now  'tis  of  things  gone  by.  [give 

RaL  {turning  from  him  displeased.)  Such  legends 
Some  minds  a  deeper  tone. 

{To  Herman.)            If  you  had  heard 
That  tale  i'  the  shadowy  tower 

Her.  Nay,  tell  it  now !  [sounds 

Rai.  They  say  the  place  is  haunted — moaning 
Come  thence  at  midnight— soimds  of  woman's  voice. 

ffer.  And  you  believe 

Rai.  1  but  believe  the  deed 
Done  there  of  old.    I  had  an  ancestor — 
Bertrand,  the  lion-chief — ^whose  son  went  forth 
(A  younger  son — I  am  not  of  his  line) 
To  the  wars  of  Palestine.  He  fought  there  well — 
Ay,  all  his  race  were  brave ;  but  he  retum'd. 
And  with  a  Paynim  bride. 

ffer.  The  recreant ! — say. 
How  bore  your  ancestor  1 

Rai.  Well  may  you  think 
It  chafed  him — ^but  he  bore  it — for  the  love 
Of  that  fiur  son,  the  child  of  his  old  age. 
He  pined  in  heart,  yet  gave  the  infidel 
A  place  in  his  own  halls. 

ffer.  But  did  this  lastY 

Rai.  How  should  it  lastl    Again  the  tnunpet 
blew,  [guard 

And  men  were  summon'd  from  their  homes  to 
The  dty  of  the  Cross.    But  Ac  seem'd  cold— 
That  youth!   Heshunn'dhis&ther^Beye,andtoo^ 
No  armour  from  the  walls. 
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HadhethenfikUenI 
is  &ith  wavering  1 

So  the  fkther  feared. 

If  /  had  been  that  &ther 

Ay,  you  come  done  1 

honoui'd  lineage.    What  would  you  have 

Nay,  what  did  ^/ 

What  did  the  Uon-chief  1 

ITuming  to  Du  Morn  at. 
thou  hast  seen  the  very  spot  of  blood 
)  dark  floor  1    He  slew  the  Paynim  bride, 
i  not  well  Y  {ffe  looks  at  them  aUentivdy,  and 
at  he  goet  out  exclainu — ) 

Hy  brother  must  not  &11 1 

U. — A  deaerted  7\i/rhuh  hurying-ground  in 
e  cUy — tofrUa  and  stones  overthrown — the 
Kale  shaded  hy  daarh  qfpress-trees, 

{leaning  over  a  monumental  piUar,  which 

has  been  lately  raised.) 
it  rest ; — and  I ! — ^is  there  no  power 
f  to  win  forgivenees  from  the  dead  1 
shall  I  rest?    Hark!  a  step — ^Aymer'sstep! 
Tilling  sound  1 

[She  shrinks  back  as  reproaching  Jierself. 
To  feel  thai  joy  even  Jiere  / 
r  !  oh,  pardon  me ! 
.    {entering,  and  slowly  looking  round.) 
my  scene ! 

B  for Is  she  not  an  infidel  1 

hall  dare  call  it  murder  1 

He  advances  to  her  dowly,  and  looks  ai  her. 

She  is  fidr — 
eper  cause !  Maid,  have  you  thought  of  death 
these  old  tombs  1 

,  {shrinking  from  him  fearfully.)  This  is  my 
brother's  grave.  [closed 

Thy  brother^s  !  That  a  warrior's  grave  had 
ine — ^the  free  and  noble  knight  he  was  1 
\i  the  desert-sands  had  shrouded  him 
he  look'd  on  thee  ! 
.  If  you  are  Ai* — 

ler's  brother — ^though  your  brow  be  dark, 
not  fear  you ! 

No  ]  why,  thou  shouldst  fear 
!iy  dust  o'  the  mouldering  sepulchre, 
kd  lived,  and  borne  his  name  on  earth  ! 
/  thoul — that  dust  hath  stirr'd,  and  found 
a  voice, 

dd  that  thou  must  die  ! 
.  {dinging  to  the  pillar  a*  he  approaches.) 
h  me,  heaven ! 
ill  not  murder  me  1 


BaL  {turning  away.)  A  goodly  word 
To  join  with  a  warrior's  name  I — a  sound  to  make 
Men's  flesh  creep.    What ! — for  Paynim  blood 
Did  he  stand  faltering  thus — ^my  ancestor — 
In  that  old  tower  1 

[ffe  again  appro<iches  her — she  falls  on  her  knees. 

Mor.  So  young,  and  thus  to  die  1 
Mercy — ^have  mercy  I    In  your  own  fiir  land 
If  there  be  love  that  weeps  and  watches  for  you. 
And  follows  you  with  prayei^— even  by  that  lovo 
Spare  me — ^for  it  is  woman's  !    If  light  steps 
Have  bounded  there  to  meet  you,  clinging  arms 
Hung  on  your  neck,  fond  tears  o'erflow'd  your 

cheek. 
Think  upon  those  that  loved  you  thus,  for  thus 
Doth  woman  love !  andspare  me  1 — think  on  them; 
They,  too,  may  yet  need  mercy  !  Aymer,  Aymer ! 
Wilt  thou  not  hear  and  aid  me? 

Jtai,  {starting.)  There's  a  name 
To  bring  back  strength  I  Shall  I  not  strike  to  save 
His  honour  and  his  life  ?    Were  his  life  all 

Mor,  To  save  his  life  and  honour ! — ^will  my 
death 

[She  rises  and  stands  before  him,  covering  her 
face  hurriedly. 

Do  it  with  one  stroke  !    I  may  not  live  for  him  I 

Bai,  {with  surprise.)  A  woman  meet  death  thus ! 

Mor.  {uncoveriTig  Jier  eyes.)  Tet  one  thing  more — 
I  have  sisters  and  a  fietther.    Christian  knight  1 
Oh  t  by  your  mother  s  memory,  let  them  know 
I  died  with  a  name  unstain'd. 

JRai.   {softened  and  surprised.) 
And  such  high  thoughts  frt)m  lierf — an  infidel ! 
And  she  named  my  mother ! — Once  in  early  youth 
From  the  wild  waves  I  snatch'd  a  woman's  life ; 
My  mother  bless'd  me  for  it  {slowly  dropping  his 

dagger) — even  with  tears 
She  bless'd  me.    Stay,  are  there  no  other  means? 
{Suddenly  recollecting  himself.)  Follow  me,  maiden  ! 
Fear  not  now. 

Mor.  But  he — 
But  Aymer — 

RaL   {sternly.)   Wouldst  thou  perish?    Name 
him  not ! —  [thoughts 

Look  not  as  if  thou  wouldst  1  Think'st  thou  dark 
Are  blown  away  like  dew-drops?   or  I,  like  him, 
A  leaf  to  shake  and  turn  i'  the  changing  wind? 
Follow  me,  and  beware  ! 

[She  bends  over  the  tomhfor  a  moment,  and 
follows  him. 

Aymeb  enters,  and  slowly  comes  forward  from  the 

background. 
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Aym.  Forthe  last  time — yesl  it  must  be  the  lastl 
Earth  and  heaven  say — the  last  t    The  very  dead 
Rise  up  to  part  us  t    But  one  look — and  then 
She  must  go  hence  for  ever  1    Will  she  weep  Y 
It  had  been  little  to  have  died  for  her — 
I  have  borne  shame. 

She  shall  know  all  1    Moraima  1    Said  they  not 
She  would  be  found  here  at  her  brother's  gravel 
Whereshouldshegot  Moraima!  There*sthe print 
Of  her  step — what  gleams  beside  it  ] 
{Seeing  the  dagger,  he  take*  it  tip.)  Ha !  men  work 
Bark  deeds  with  things  like  this  1 

[Looking  wildly  and  anxiously  around. 

I  see  no blood  I 

[Looking  at  the  dagger, 
Stain'd ! — ^it  may  be  from  battle ;  'tis  not — ^wet. 

[Looks  round,  intently  listening;  then  again 
examines  the  spot. 

Ha  ! — ^what  is  thisi  another  step  in  the  grass ! — 
Hers  and  another's  step  1 

[He  rvMhes  into  the  eypress-grove. 


Scene  IIL — A  haU  in  the  citadel^  hung  with  arms 

and  banners. 

Rainieb,  Hvbmajx— Knights  in  the  background, 
laying  aside  their  armour. 

Her.  (coming  forward  and  speaking  hurriedly.) 
Is  it  donel    Have  you  done  iti 

Bai.  iynih  disgust.)  What !  you  thirst 
For  blood  so  deeply? 

Her.  {indignantly.)  Have  you  struck,  and  saved 
The  honour  of  your  house  ]  [soul 

Jtai.  {thoughtfully  to  himself.)  The  light  i'  the 
Is  such  a  wavering  thing  1    Have  I  done  well  ? 

{To  Herican.) 
Ask  me  not  I    Never  shall  they  meet  again. 
Is 't  not  enough  ? 

Atmeb  enters  hurriedly  with  the  dagger^  ctnd  goes 

up  with  it  to  severed  of  the  knights,  who  begin 

to  gather  round  the  front 

Aym.  Whose  is  this  dagger  1 

Jtai.  {coming  forward  and  tcdeing  it)  Mine. 

Aym.  Yours!  yours! — and  know  you  where — 

Bai,  {ahouit  to  sheath  it,  but  stopping.)   Oh  !  you 
do  well 
So  to  remind  me  !    Tea  !  it  must  have  lain 
In  the  Moslem  burial-groimd — and  that  vile  dust — 
Hence  with  it !  'tis  defiled.     [Throws  it  from  him. 

Aym,  If  Buch  a  deed 

Brother !  where  is  she  ? 


BaL  Who  T— what  knight  hath  lost 
A  Ladye-love  1 

Aym.  Could  he  speak  thus,  and  wear 

That  scornful  calm,  if No  I  he  is  not  calm. 

What  have  you  done  1 

Bai.  {aside.)  Tes !  she  shall  die  to  him  I 

Aym.  (grasping  his  arm.)  What  have  you  donel 
— speak! 

Bai.  Tou  should  know  the  tale 
Of  oiur  dark  ancestor,  the  lion-Chief, 
And  his  son's  bride. 

Aym,  Man!  man!  yoanwrder'd  her  I 

[Sinking  boick. 
It  grows  so  dark  around  me  !    She  is  dead  I 
{Wildly.)Tlinot\)e^eYeitl  No!  she  never  look'd 
Like  what  could  die !          [Ooes  up  to  kit  brother. 
If  you  have  done  that  deed 

Bai.  {sternly.)  If  I  have  done  it,  I  have  flimgoff^ 
shame 
From  my  brave  fieither^s  house  I 

Aym.  {in  a  low  voice  to  himseff.) 
So  young,  and  dead! — because  I  loved  her — dead  I 

(ToRaikieb.) 
Where  is  she,  murderert    Let  me  see  her  fiuse. 
Tou  think  to  hide  it  with  the  dust !— ha !  hal 
The  dust  to  cover  her/    Well  mock  you  still : 
If  I  call  her  back,  shell  come !    Where  is  she  9 — 

speak! 
Now,  by  my  fiftther's  tomb  !  but  I  am  calm. 

Bai.  Never  more  hope  to  see  her ! 

Aym.  Never  more ! 

[Sitting  down  on  the  ground* 
I  loved  her,  so  she  perish'd ! — ^All  the  earth 
Hath  not  another  voice  to  reach  my  soul, 
Now  hers  is  silent !    Never,  never  more  I 
If  she  had  but  said  &rewell  \'-{Bewildered.)    It 
grows  so  dark  1  [L  shall  wake. 
This  is  some  fearful  dreanL  When  the  mom  oome0 
My  life's  bright  hours  are  done  I 

BaL  I  must  be  firm. 

{Takes  a  banner  from  the  watt,  and  brings  it  to 

Atmeb.) 

Have  you  forgotten  this  f    We  thought  it  loet» 
But  it  rose  proudly  waving  o'er  the  fight 
In  a  warrior's  hand  again !   Tours,  Aymer  I  yoors  I 
Brother  1  redeem  your  ftme  1 

Aym.  {puttingitfrom  him.)  The  worthless  thing  1 
Fame !    She  is  dead ! — give  a  king's  robe  to  one 
Stretch'dontherack!  Hence  withyourpageantrie* 
Down  to  the  dust ! 

Her.  The  banner  of  the  Cross  I 
Shame  on  the  recreant  1    Cast  him  from  usl 

BaL  Boy! 
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lerftte  boy !   Here,  with  the  trophies  won 
9  sainted  chie&  of  old  in  Psiynim  war 

I  you  and  around;  the  very  air, 

it  but  shakes  their  armour  on  the  walls, 
uiing  of  glorious  deeds ;  to  sit  and  weep 
or  an  Infidel  1    My  fiither^s  son, 
3 1  shame  I  deep  shame ! 
^Atf .    Aymer  de  Chatillon  ! 
>m  us,  leave  us  1 
A.  (jtor^n^tep.)  Leave  you!  what!  ye  thought 

wouldstay  to  breathe  the  air  you  breathe! — 
ight  by  you  1  Murderers  1  I  burst  all  ties ! 
\ThrcnD8  his  sword  on  thegrownd  before  them, 
's  not  a  thing  of  the  desert  half  so  free  1 

{To  Raikieb.) 
Lave  no  brother!    Live  to  need  the  love 
luman  heart,  and  steep  your  soul  in  fiune 

II  its  restless  yearnings  I    Die  alone  ! 

all  your  pomps  and  trophies — die  alone ! 

[Gfoing  out,  he  suddenly  returns. 
ie  not  call  on  me  to  succour  her  1 
to  you — plead  for  life  1   The  Voice  of  Blood 
V  you  to  your  grave  I  [Exit. 

L  (with  emoHon,)  Alas!  my  brother! 
ime  hath  been,  when  in  the  fSEtce  of  Death 
)  bid  him  leave  me,  and  he  would  not  1 
{Turning  to  the  Knights.)        Knights ! 
oldan  marches  for  Jerusalem — 
meet  him  on  the  way. 


ACT  IV. 

rs  L — Camp  of  Mslech,  the  Saraoen  Emir. 

Melech,  Sadi,  Soldiers. 

I  Tes !  he  I  mean — Rainier  de  Chatillon ! 

md  swift  riders  o'er  the  moimtains  forth, 

hrough  the  deserts,  to  proclaim  the  price 

upon  his  life ! 

li.  Thou  gaVst  the  word 

e ;  it  hath  been  done — ^they  are  gone  forth. 

I  Would  that  my  soul  could  wing  them  ! 

Didst  thou  heed 
y  his  life  f    Til  have  my  own  revenge  ! 
I  would  save  him  from  another^s  hand  ! 
said'st  he  must  be  brought  alive  1 
li.  I  heard 
vill,  and  1  obey'd. 
I  He  slew  my  son — 
was  in  battle — ^but  to  shed  her  blood  ! 
old  Moraima's !  Could  he  see  and  strike  her  1 
ristian  see  her  face,  too !    From  my  house 
;rown  is  gone  !    Who  brought  the  tale ) 


Sadi.  A  slave 
Of  your  late  son's,  escaped. 

Mel  Have  I  a  son 
Lefti  speak,  the  slave  of  whichi  Kaledisgone — 
And  Octar  gone — ^both,  both  are  fallen — 
Both  my  young  stately  trees,  and  she  my  flower — 
No  hand  but  mine  shall  be  upon  him,  none ! — 

[A  sound  of  festive  music  without. 
What  mean  they  there  1        [An  aitendasU  enters. 

Att.  Tidings  of  joy,  my  chief! 

MeL  Joy ! — is  the  Christtan  taken ! 

MoBADiA  enters,  and  throws  herself  into  his  arms. 

Mor.  Father!    Father! 
I  did  not  think  this  world  had  yet  so  much 
Of  aught  like  happiness  I 

Md.  My  own  fair  child  1 
Is  it  on  thee  I  look  indeed,  my  child  t 

\Twnwngto  cUtendants. 
Away,  there ! — gase  not  on  us !    Do  I  hold 
Thee  in  my  aims!  They  told  me  thou  wert  slain. 
Rainier  de  Chatillon,  they  said 

Mor.  {hurriedly.)  Oh,  no  1 
Twas  he  that  sent  thee  back  thy  child,  my  &ther. 

MeL  He!  why,  his  brother  Aymer  still  refused 
A  monarch's  ransom  for  thee  1 

Mor.  {with  a  momentary  ddight.)  Did  he  thus) 

[Suddenly  cheeHeing  herseff. 
— ^Tes!  I  knew  well!    Oh!  do  not  speak  of  him! 

if eZ.  What!  hath  he  wronged  thee  1    Thouhast 

suffered  much  [child. 

Amongst  these  Christians !  Thou  art  changed,  my 

There's  a  dim  shadowin  thine  eye,  where  once 

But  they  shall  pay  me  back  for  all  thy  tears 
With  their  best  blood. 

Mor.  {alarmed.)  Father  1  not  so,  not  so  ! 
They  still  were  gentle  with  me.    But  I  sat 
And  watch'd  beside  my  dying  brother's  couch 
Through  many  days :  and  I  have  wept  since  then- 
Wept  much. 

MeL  Thy  dying  brother's  couch !— yes,  thou 
Wert  ever  true  and  kind. 

Mor.  {covering  her  face.)  Oh  !  praise  me  not ! 
Look  gently  on  me,  or  I  sink  to  earth ; 
Not  thus  !  [worn  : 

MeL  No  praise!  thou'rt  faint,  my  child,  and 
The  length  of  way  hath 

Mor.  {eagerly.)  Yes  !  the  way  was  long, 
The  desert's  wind  breath'd  o'er  me.   Could  I  rest  1 

MeL  Teslthoushaltrestwithinthy&ther^stent. 
Follow  me,  gentle  child !  Thou  look'st  so  changed. 

Mor.  {hurriedly.)  The  weary  way, — ^the  desert's 

burning  wind 

[Laying  her  hand  on  him  as  she  goes  ouL 
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Think  thou  no  evil  of  those  Christians,  fiither  1 — 
They  were  still  kind. 


Sosin  IL — Btfort  a  Fortreu  amongst  Roekt,  with 
a  Detert  beyond, — Military  Munc 

RAnraBB  DE  CHATiLLOir — KfUgktt  and  Soldien, 

BasL  They  speak  of  truce  ? 

The  Knightt.  Even  so.    Of  truce  between 
The  Soldan  and  our  King. 

Eai.  Let  him  who  fears 
Lest  the  dose  helm  should  wear  his  locks  away. 
Cry  "  truce,**  and  cast  it  ofEl    I  have  no  will 
To  change  mine  armour  for  a  masquer^s  robe, 
And  sit  at  festivals.    Halt,  lances,  there  1 
Warriors  and  brethren !  hear.    I  own  no  truce — 
I  hold  my  life  but  as  a  weapon  now 
Against  the  infidel  1    He  shall  not  reap 
His  field,  nor  gather  of  his  vine,  nor  pray 
To  his  &]ae  gods— no  I  save  by  trembling  stealth. 
Whilst  I  can  grasp  a  sword  1    Wherefore,  noble 

friends, 
Think  not  of  truce  vrith  me  1— but  think  to  quaff 
Tour  wine  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  to  rest 
In  your  girt  hauberks^  and  to  hold  your  steeds 
Barded  in  the  hall  beside  you.    Now  turn  back, 
[J7e  throws  a  tpear  on  the  ground  hrfore  them, 
Te  that  are  weary  of  your  armour's  load : 
Pass  o'er  the  spear,  away  1 

They  all  shout,  A  Chatillonl 
Well  follow  thee— all !  all ! 

Jtai,  A  soldier's  thanks  1 

[Turns  away  from  them  agitated, 
There'sonefitcegone,andthatabrother'sI 

{Aloud,)  Warl— 
War  to  the  Fbynim — war  1    March  and  sot  up 
On  our  stronghold  the  banner  of  the  Cross, 
Never  to  sink  1 

[Trumpets  sound.    They  march  on,  winding 
through  the  rocks  with  miUlary  mnsic 

Enter  Qisroir,  an  aged  vassal  qf  Rjlihibb's,  as  an 
armed  follower— KkinixR  addresses  him. 

You  come  at  last  1   And  she— where  left  you  her  t 
The  Paynim  maidY 

Oas,  I  found  her  guides^  my  lord. 
Of  her  own  race,  and  left  her  on  the  way 
To  reach  her  Other's  tents. 

RaL  Speak  lowl — the  tale 
Must  rest  with  us.   It  must  be  thought  she  died, 
I  can  trust  ytm. 

C/as,  Tour  fiither  trusted  me.  [been 

Sal  He  did,  he  did  1— my  fiOherf    Tou  have 


Long  absent,  and  you  bring  a  troubled  eye 
Backwithyou.   Gaston!  heard  you  anght  of  Ami  f 

Oas,  Whom  means  my  lord] 

Rai.  (impatiently.)  Old  man,  you  know  too  well — 
Aymer,  my  brother. 

Gas.  I  have  seen  hiuL 

Rat,  Howl 
Seen  him !    Speak  on. 

Oas,  Another  than  my  chief 
Should  have  my  life  before  the  shamefful  tale  I 

Bat,  Speak  quickly. 

Oas,  In  the  desert,  as  I  journeyed  back, 
A  band  of  Arabs  met  me  on  the  way. 
And  I  became  their  active.    Till  last  nig^t — 

BaL  Qo  on  t    Last  night ) 

Oas,  They  slumbered  by  their  fires — 
/could  not  sleep ;  when  one — I  thought  him  on^ 
0' the  tribe  at  first — came  up  and  locoed  my  bondi^ 
And  led  me  fi:x>m  the  shadow  of  the  tent^ 
Pointing  my  way  in  silence. 

2taL  WeU,  and  he— 
Tou  thought  him  one  o'  the  tribe. 

Oas,  Ay,  till  we  stood  [lord 

In  the  dear  moonlight  forth; — and  then,  my 

JSoi.  Toudarenotsay 'twas  Aymer  t 

Oas,  Woe  and  shame  1 
It  was,  it  was  1 

JSoi.  In  their  vile  garb  toot 

Oas,  Tea, 
Turban'd  and  robed  like  them. 

IlaL  What!— did  he  speak] 

Oas,  No  word,  but  waved  his  hand. 
Forbidding  speech  to  me. 

Bai,  Tell  me  no  more ! — 
Lost,  lost— for  ever  lost  I    He  that  was  rear*d 
Under  my  fiither's  roof  with  me,  and  grew 
Up  by  my  side  to  glory  I — lost !    Is  this 
My  work] — who  dares  to  call  it  mine)    And yety 
Had  I  not  dealt  so  sternly  vrith  his  soul 

In  its  deep  anguish ^Whatl  he  wean  their  gari> 

r  the  fitoe  of  heaven)  Tou  saw  the  turban  onhim  ^ 
Tou  should  have  struck  him  to  the  earthy  and  wo 
Put  out  our  shame  for  everl 

Oas,  Lift  my  sword 
Against  your  fiither^s  son  I 

HaL  My  fiither's  son  I 
Ay,  and  so  loved  1— that  yearning  lova  for  Ami 
Was  the  last  thing  death  conquer'd  1  See'at  thoa 
there? 

[The  h€tnner  of  the  Cross  is  raised  on  the  fortress 
The  very  banner  he  redeem'd  for  ua 
r  the  fight  at  Cairo  I    No  I  by  yon  bri^^t  aign. 
He  shall  not  perish  I    This  way — follow 
ni  tell  thee  of  a  thought. 
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[Smddml^iUiiipinghim.)  Take  heed,  old  man ! 
rhoQ  hart  a  fearftd  secret  in  thy  grasp: 
[^t  me  not  see  thee  wear  mysterious  looks. 
But  no!  thou  lovest  our  name ! — Fll  trust  thee, 
Gaston!  [Exewnt, 

ScEQfi  HL — An  Arab  £neampment  round  a  few 
palm4reei  in  the  Detert — Wat^Jirea  in  the 
hadtgnmncL — Ni^, 

Several  Arab$  enter  with  Atmeb. 

h  Chuf,  Thou  hast  fought  bravely,  stranger; 
Now,  oomecm 

thespoiL 

I  reck  not  of  it    Go, 
ma  to  rest 

Well,  thou  hast  eam'd  thy  rest 

red  sabre.    Be  it  as  thou  wilt 

SJikeif  go  cuL — He  throwt  himaelf  wnder  a 
palwrtree. 

This  were  an  hour — if  they  would  answer 

08.  [comes — 

from  whose  viewless  world  no  answer 

their  whispering  voices.  Would  they  but 

OQoe,  and  say  they  loved ! 

1  csould  hear  thy  thrilling  voice  once  more, 

wc»ixld  be  well  with  me.    Horaima !  speak ! 

^AnmB  enlten  dieguiaed  at  a  dervise. 

*"^*^f*i%  speak  I    No  !  the  dead  cannot  love  ! 
-**•*-  What  doth  the  stranger  here  I — is  there 

^t  mirth 
"'^d  the  watch-fires  yonder  1 
"^^^  ICirth  I— away  !— 

j^^'^Sit  to  do  with  mirth.    Begone  ! 
^  They  tell  [hear 

y^y^  Iqr  that  red  light  ,•  would'st  thou  not 

^^Uuu  marvelBY 

j^^  Henoe  I    I  heed  them  not. 

^^  Kay,  then  hear  m«/ 

mT^  * «it  I  know  a  tale 
"^  than  theiw.  [know'st  !— 

jjj^     {raising   himself    in    twrpriee)    Thou 
J^*  (tvt^AoMt  vdndingt  comtinuee.)  A  tale  of  one 
ttung  in  madness  to  the  reckless  deep 
v*^  beyond  all  price. 
mj^  ^y  day  is  dosed. 

^}^  mght  human  imto  me  1 
j^^  ^etmaikl 

j^J^^'*^©  was  of  the  noblest— dost  thou  heed 
5"^  a  land  of  princely  chivalry ; 

on  it — but  he  cast  it  down. 


Aym.  I  will  not  hear — speak'st^tf  of  chivalry  1 

RaL  Tea  !  I  have  been  upon  thy  native  hills. 
There's  a  gray  cliff  juts  proudly  from  their  woods, 
Crewn'd    with    baronial    towers — rememberest 

thoul 
And  there's  a  chapd  by  the  moaning  sea — 
Thou  know'st  it  well — ^tall  pines  wave  over  it, 
Darkening  the  heavy  banners,  and  the  tombs. 
Is  not  the  cross  upon  thy  fathers'  tombs ! — 
Christian  !  what  dost  thou  here  f  [thou  t 

Aym,  (starting  up  indignantly.)  Man  !  who  art 
Thy  voice  disturbs  my  soul.  Speak  !  I  will  know 
Thy  right  to  question  vie. 

Eai,  {throwing  off  his  disguise^  stands  hefwe  him 
in  the  full  dress  of  a  Crusader.) 
My  birth-right ! — look  I 

Aym.  Brother!  {Jtetreatingfromhimwithhorror.) 
— Her  blood  is  on  your  hands  ! — ^keep  back  ! 

Rau  {scornfully.)  Nay,  keep  the  Paynim's  garb 
from  touching  mine. 
Answer  me  thenoe  / — what  dost  thou  here  ? 

Aym.  Tou  shrink  [thus ! 

From  your  own  work  ! — ^you,  that  have  made  me 
Wherefore  are  you  here  1    Are  you  not  afraid 
To  stand  beneath  the  awful  midnight  sky, 
And  you  a  murderer  1    Leave  me. 

Rai.  I  lift  up 
No  murderer's  brow  to  heaven  ! 

Aym*  Tou  dare  speak  thus  ! — 
Do  not  the  bright  stars,  with  their  searching  rays, 
Strike  through  your  guilty  soul  1  Oh,  no ! — ^tis  well, 
Passing  well!  Murder!  Make  the  earth's  harvests 
grow  [air. 

With  Paynim  blood ! — Heaven  wills  it !    The  free 
The  sunshine — I  forgot — they  were  not  made 
For  infidels.    Blot  out  the  race  from  day  ! 
Who  talks  of  murder  f    Murder  !  when  you  die 
Claim  your  soul's  place  of  happiness  i'  the  name 
Of  that  good  deed  ! 

{In  a  tone  of  deep  feeling.) 

If  you  had  loved  a  flower 
I  would  not  have  destroy'd  it ! 

Itai.  {with  emotion.)  Brother  ! 

Aym.  {impetuously.)  No  ! — 
No  brother  now.    She  knelt  to  you  in  vain ; 
And  that  hath  set  a  gulf— a  boundless  gulf- 
Between  our  souls.    Your  very  fiice  is  changed — 
There's  a  red  cloud  shadowing  it :  your  forehead 

wears 
The  marks  of  blood — ?ier  blood  ! 

{In  a  triumphant  tone.) 
But  you  prevail  not !    You  have  made  the  dead 
The  mighty — the  victorious  !   Yes  !  you  thought 
To  dash  her  image  into  fragments  down, 
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And  you  have  given  it  power — such  deep  sad  power, 
I  see  naught  else  on  earth  1 

Sai  {(uide.)  I  dare  not  say  she  lives. 

(To  Aticsb,  holding  up  the  cross  of  hU  sword.) 

Tousee  not  this/ 
Once  by  our  fother^s  grave  I  ask'd,  and  hero, 
r  the  silence  of  the  waste,  I  ask  once  more — 
Have  you  abjured  your  £sdth  1 

Aytn.  Why  are  you  come 
To  torture  me  1    No,  no !  I  have  not    No  ! 
But  you  have  sent  the  torrent  through  my  soul. 
And  by  their  deep  strong  roots  torn  fiercely  up 
Things  that  were  part  of  it — inborn  feelings, 

thoughts — 
I  know  not  what  I  ding  to  t 

ItaL  Aymer  I  yet 
Heaven  hath  not  closed  its  gates !  Return,  return, 
Before  the  shadow  of  the  palm-tree  fades 
r  the  waning  moonlight.     Heaven  gives  time. 

Return, 
My  brother  I    By  our  early  days — ^the  love 
That  nurtured  us ! — the  holy  dust  of  those  [sleep ! 
That  sleep  i'  the  tomb ! — sleep  t  no,  they  cannot 
Doth  the  night  bring  no  voices  from  the  dead 
Back  on  yoiur  soul  1 

Aym.  {turning  from  him.)  Yes — hers/    [strive  1 

JtaL  (indignantly  turning  off.)  Why  should  I 
Why  doth  it  cost  me  these  deep  throes  to  fling 
A  weed  o£f1  [Checking  himseff. 

Brother,  hath  the  stranger  come 
Between  our  hearts  for  ever  1    Yet  return — 
Win  back  your  fame,  my  brother  I 

Aym,  Fame  again  ! 
Leave  me  the  desert  ! — ^leave  it  me  !    I  hate 
Yoiur  fiedse  world's  glittering  draperies,  that  press 
down  [Your  vain 

Th*  o'erlabour*d  heart  I   They  have  crush'd  mine. 
And  hollow-sounding  words  are  wasted  now : 
You  should  adjure  me  by  the  name  of  him 
That  slew  his  son's  young  bride ! — our  ancestor — 
Thai  were  a  spell !    Fame  !  fame ! — your  hand 

hath  rent 
The  veil  from  off  yoiur  world  1   To  speak  of  fame, 
When  the  soul  is  parch'd  like  mine  !    Away  ! 
Ihave  join'd  these  men  because  they  war  with  man. 
And  all  his  hollow  pomp  I    Will  you  go  hence  1 
(Fiercely.)  Why  do  I  talk  thus  with  a  murderer  f  Ay, 
This  is  the  desert,  where  true  words  may  rise 
Up  unto  heaven  i'  the  stillness  I    Leave  it  me ! — 
The  fi«e  wild  desert  I 

Arab  Chief  enters. 

Arab.  Stranger,  we  have  shared 
The  spoil,  forgetting  not A  Christian  here  ! 


Ho  !  sons  of  Kodar !— 'tis  De  Chatillon  I 

This  way ! — surround  him  1    There's  an  Emii^s 

Set  on  his  life !    Come  on  1  [wealth. 

[Several  Arabs  rush  in  cmdaurrciwnd'BihXBrasi, 
who,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  force  him 
way  through  them,  is  made  prisoner. 

Rai.  And  he  stands  there  [chains! 

To  see  me  bought  and  sold  1    Death,  death  I — nofe 

[Atmsb,  who  has  stood  for  a  mammi  eu  if 
bewildered,  nuhesforward,  and  ttrihes  dowm^ 
one  of  the  Arabs, 

Aym.  Off  from  my  brother,  infidel  I 

[lie  others  hurry  Raxhub  away^ 
(BeeoUecHng  himself .)  Why,  then,  heaven 
Is  just  1    So !  now  I  see  it  1    Blood  tot  Uood ! 

[Again  ruMng,fcrwarA^ 
No  !  he  shall  feel  remorse/    111  rescue  him. 
And  make  him  weep  for  her  1  [firif  ■ 


ACT  V. 

SoEKB  L — A  Hall  in  the  Portress  oecufM  hy  Db 
Chatillon's  followers. 

Knights  listening  to  a  TrovAadowr. 

Her*  No  more  soft  strains  of  love.   QoodYidal^ 
sing 
The  imprison'd  warrior^s  lay.  There's  a  proud  tono 
Of  lofty  sadness  in  it 

TBOUBADonii  sings. 

Twas  a  trumpet's  pealing  sound !  [toweTr 
And  the  knight  look'd  down  from  the  Fijnim'0 
And  a  Christian  host  in  its  pride  and  power 

Through  the  pass  beneath  him  wound. 
**  Cease  awhile,  clarion  I  clarion,  wild  and  shrill. 
Cease !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice — be  still  t 

"  I  knew  'twas  a  trumpet's  note  I 
And  I  see  my  brethren's  lances  {^eam. 
And  their  pennons  wave  by  the  mountainHBtream^ 

And  their  plumes  to  the  glad  wind  fioat 
"  Cease  awhile,  clarion  1  &c 

"I  am  here  with  my  heavy  chain  ! 
And  I  look  on  a  torrent  sweeping  by. 
And  an  eagle  rushing  to  the  sky. 

And  a  host  to  its  battle-plain ! 
Cease  awhile,  clarion  !  &c 

"Must  I  pine  in  my  fetters  herel 
With  the  wild  wave's  foam,  and  the  fr'ee  bird'sfligfaii 
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le  tall  spears  glancing  on  my  taghi, 
And  the  trumpet  in  mine  earl 
iwhile,  clarion  t"  &c.^ 

Atxeb  enien  hwrriedly. 

w  Silence,  thou  minstrel  I  silence  I 

Aymer,  here  1 

I  that  garb  I    Seize  on  the  renegade  f 
A  he  must  die  I 

u  (teon^uUy.)  Die !  die  I — ^the  fearful  threat ! 
thrust  out  of  this  same  blessed  world, 
vorld — all  yours !  (Fiercely.)  But  I  will  not 
be  made 

g  to  circle  with  your  pompt  of  death,  [die 
hains,  and  guards,  and  scaffolds!  Back!  Ill 

free  lion  dies  1  [Drawing  his  sabre. 

What  seek'st  thou  herel  [a  deed 

u  Naught  but  to  give  your  Christian  swords 

ier  than Where's  your  chief  1  in  the 

Paynim's  bonds  I 

the  wild  Arabs'  prize  !    Ay,  heaven  is  just ! 

nil  rescue  him,  then  follow  me : 

r  the  way  they  bore  him  ! 

.  Follow  thee  I 

int !  deserter  of  thy  house  and  faith  ! 

nk  true  knights  would  follow  thee  again ! 

I  some  snare — away  1 

k  Some  snare  I    Heaven  !  heaven  ! 

name  sunk  to  thisl    Must  men  first  crush 

111,  then  spurn  the  ruin  they  have  made  ? 

f,  let  him  perish ! — blood  for  blood ! — must 

earth 

it  in  vain  1  Wine,  wine  !  well  revel  here  ! 
instrel,  with  thy  song  ! 

TROUBADOUB  corUinucs  the  song. 

They  are  gone — ^they  have  all  pass'd  by  ! 
in  whose  wars  I  had  borne  my  part, 
that  I  loved  with  a  brother's  heart. 

They  have  left  me  here  to  die  ! 

again,  clarion  !  clarion,  pour  thy  blast ! 
,  for  the  capi-ive's  dream  of  hope  is  past ! " 

1.  (starting  up.)   That  was  the  lay  he  loved 
in  our  boyish  days — 
.e  must  die  forsaken  I     No,  by  heaven  ! 

<h6  preferred  in  music  whatever  wu  national  and 
loly;  and  her  (trains  adapted  for  singing  were,  of 
framed  to  the  tones  most  congenial  to  the  tempera- 
'  her  own  mind.  How  sucoessfuUy  wed  to  the  magic 
',  sound  many  of  her  verws  have  been  by  her  sister,  no 
r  music  need  to  be  reminded.  The  *  Roman  Giri's 
■  fun  of  a  solemn  classic  beauty ;  and,  in  one  of  her 
it  is  said  that  of  '  The  Captive  Knight'  Sir  Walter 
kever  was  weary.    Indeed,  it  seems  in  his  mind  to 


He  shall  not  1    Follow  me !  I  say  yoiur  chief 
Is  bought  and  sold  I    Is  there  no  generous  trust 
Left  in  your  souls  Y    De  Foiz,  I  saved  your  life 
At  Ascalon  I    Du  Momay,  you  and  I 
On  Jaffib's  wall  together  set  our  breasts 
Against  a  thousand  spears  1  What !  have  I  fought 
Beside  you,  shared  your  cup,  slept  in  your  tents, 

And  ye  can  think [Dashing  off  his  hurbtm. 

Look  on  my  burning  brow  1 
Read  if  there's  ftalsehood  branded  on  it — ^read 
The  marks  of  treachery  there  ! 
Knights,  (gathering  round  him.)  No,  no !  come  on  ! 
To  the  rescue  1  lead  us  on  !  well  trust  thee  still  f 
Aym,  Follow,  then  I — ^this  way.  If  I  die  for  him, 
ITiere  will  be  yengeance  1    He  shall  think  of  me 
To  his  last  hour  1  [ExewiU, 


Scene  IL — A  Pavilion  in  the  Camp  ofMeUdu 

Meleoh,  Sadl 

MeL  It  must  be  that  these  sounds  and  sights 
of  war 
Shake  her  too  gentle  nature.    Tes,  her  cheek 
F^es  hourly  in  my  sight  I    What  other  cause — 
None,  none  I    She  must  go  hence  1    Choose  from 

thy  band 
The  bravest,  Sadi !  and  the  longest  tried. 

And  I  will  send  my  child 

Voice  without  Where  is  your  chief] 

De  Chatillon  enters,  guarded  by  Arab  and 
TStrkish  soldiers. 

Arab  Chirf.   The  sons  of  Kedar's  tribe  have 
brought  to  the  son 
Of  the  Prophet's  house  a  prisoner  ! 

MeL  (half  drawing  his  sword)  Chatillon  ! 
That  slew  my  boy !  Thanks  for  the  avenger's  hour! 
Sadi,  their  guerdon — give  it  them— the  gold ! 
And  me  the  vengeance  ! 

(Looking  at  Rainieb,  who  holds  the  upper  frag- 
ment of  his  sword,  and  seems  lost  in  thought.) 

This  is  he 
That  slew  my  first-bom  ! 
Bai.  (to  himself.)  Surely  there  leap'd  up 

have  been  the  song  of  Chivalry,  representative  of  tbe  EngUsh ; 
as  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest  was  of  the  Scottish ;  the  Can- 
cionella  Espafiola  of  the  Spanish ;  and  the  Rhine  Song  of  the 
Germans."— Btoi^rapA^eai  Sketch  bp  Dblta,  1838. 

Of  all  Mrs  Hemans's  lyrics  set  to  music,  '  The  GH>tivt 
Knight '  has  been  the  most  popular,  and  deservedly  sow  It 
has  indeed  stirred  many  a  heart  '*  like  the  sound  of  a  tram- 
pet"— CKoW^y**  MemoriaU. 
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A  biother^B  heart  within  him  !  Yes^  he  stnick 
To  the  earth  a  Paynim 

Md,  (raitinghu  voice.)  Christian  1  thou  hast  been 
Oar  nation's  deadliest  foe  I  [hear 

RaL  {looking  up  anc^  tmiUng proudly.)  Tis  joy  to 
I  have  not  lived  in  vain  1 

MeL  Thou  bear'st  thyself  [me? 

With  aconqueror^s  mien  t  What  is  thy  hope  from 

lUU,  A  soldier's  death. 

MeL  (hcuHly.)  Then  thou  wouldst /ear  a  slave's  1 

Bai.  Fear !  As  if  man's  own  spirit  had  not  power 
To  make  his  death  a  triumph  !  Waste  not  words ; 
Let  my  blood  bathe  thioe  own  sword.    Infidel  I 
I  slew  thy  son  t  [Looking  at  hit  broken  tword, 

Aj,  there's  the  red  mark  here  I 

MeL  (approaching  him.)  Thou  darest  to  tell  me 
this!  [A  tumuUheard without. 

Voices  without.  A  Chatillon  1 

Rai.  My  brother's  voice  !    ffe  is  eaved  I 

Md,  {caUing.)  What,  ho  !  my  guards  ! 

Atxxb  enten  with  the  kmghte,  fighting  their 

way  through  'Melec^s  eoldiert,  who  are 

driven  hrfore  them. 

Aym.  On  with  the  wai>cx7ofour  ancient  house: 
For  the  Cross— De  Chatillon  1 
Knighti.  For  the  Cross— De  Chatillon  I 

[RAimEB  attempti  to  hreaJsfrom  his  guarde. 
S  ADi  eiUere  with  more  eoldiere  to  the  cueist- 
ance  of  MsusoH.  Atmeb  and  the  knights 
are  overpowered.  Atmsb  is  wounded  and 
faUs. 

MeL  Bring  fetters — ^bind  the  captives  ! 

Bai.  Lost — all  lost  I 
No  !  he  is  saved  I 

{Breaking  from  his  guards,  he  goes  up  to  Atmxb.) 
Brother,  my  brother  1  hast  thou  pardon'd  me 
That  which  I  did  to  save  thee  1  Speak  I  foigive  I 

Aym,  {turning  from  him.) 
Thou  see'st  I  die  for  thee  !    She  is  avenged  t 

Bai.  I  am  no  murderer  !  Hear  me!  turn  to  me! 
We  are  partmg  by  the  grave  1 

MoRADCA  enters  veiled,  and  goes  up  to  Melech. 

Mor.  Father !  Oh !  look  not  sternly  on  thy  child. 
I  came  to  plead.  They  said  thou  hast  condemn'd 
A  Christian  knight  to  die 

Md.  Hence — ^to  thy  tent ! 
Away — ^begone  !  [spirit  come 

Aym,  {attempting  to  rise.)  Moraima  !  hath  her 
To  make  death  beautiful  ?    Moraima  !  speak. 

Mor.  It  was  his  voice  !    Aymer  ! 

[She  rushes  to  him,  throwing  aside  her  veiL 


Aym.  Thou  liv'st— thou  liv'st! 
I  knew  thou  couldst  not  die  I     Look  on  me  still 
Thou  livest !  and  makest  this  world  so  full  of  joy — 
But  I  depart ! 

MeL  {appro<Khingher.)  Moraima !  hence  I  Is  this 
A  place  for  thee  1 

Mor.  Away  !  away  ! 
There  is  no  place  but  this  for  me  on  earth  ! 
Where  should  I  go  3    There  is  no  place  bat  this  t 
My  soul  is  bound  to  it  I 

MeL  {to  theguards.)  Back,  slaves !  and  look  nofe 
on  her  I       [They  retreat  to  the  badDgrommL, 

'Twas  for  this 
She  droop'd  to  the  earth. 

Aym,  Moraima»  fiire  thee  well  1 
Think  on  me  1   I  have  loved  thee  I   I  take  henco 
That  deep  love  with  my  soul  1  for  well  I  know 
It  must  be  deathless  1 

Mor.  Oh!  thou  hast  not  known 
What  tooman*s  love  is  !    Aymer,  Aymer,  stay ! 
If  I  could  die  for  thee  I    My  heart  is  grown 
So  strong  in  its  despair  1 

Bai.  {turning from  them)  And  all  the  past  \ker9  / 
Forgotten  ! — our  young  days  1  Hia  last  thouj^ts 
The  Infidel's ! 

Aym.  {with  a  violent  ^ort  turning  his  head  roumdJ} 
Thou  art  no  murderer  I    Peace 
Between  us — ^peaoe,  my  brother  1    In  our  deaih^ 
We  shall  be  join'd  once  more  ! 

Bai  {holding  the  cross  of  the  sword  hrfort  kSm.) 
Look  yet  on  this  I 

Aym,  If  thou  hadst  only  told  me  that  she  lived  1 
— ^But  our  hearts  meet  at  last ! 

[Presses  the  eroee  to  hit  lipm^ 
Moraima  !  save  my  brother  !    Look  on  me  I 
Joy — ^there  is  joy  in  death  I 

[He  dies  on  Rainixb's  otim- 

Mor.  Speak — speak  once  more  ! 
Aymer  !  how  is  it  that  1  call  on  thee. 
And  that  thou  answer'st  not  1  Have  we  not  loved  ^ 
Death  1  death  !— and  this  is— death  I 

Bai,  So  thou  art  gone, 
Aymer !    I  never  thought  to  weep  again — 
But  now — &rewelll     Thou  wert  the  braved 

knight 
That  e'er  laid  lance  in  rest — and  thou  didst  wear 
The  noblest  form  that  ever  woman's  eye 
Dwelt  on  with  love ;  and  till  that  fktal  dream 
Came  o'er  thee  !  Aymer !  Aymer !  thou  wert  stfll 
The  most  true-hearted  brother  1    There  thou  art 
Whose  breast  was  once  my  shield !    I  never 

thought 
That  foes  should  see  me  weep  !  but  there  thou  art» 
Aymer,  my  brother  I 
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MuT.  {Muddenly  rising.)  With  his  last,  last  breath 
He  bade  me  savd  his  brother  t 

(FaXUng  ai  MsLSOH's/eet.)  Father,  spare 
The  Christian — spare  him  I 

Afd,  For  thy  sake  spare  him 
That  slew  thy  fjitther^s  son  I — Shame  to  thy  race ! 

{To  the  8oldien  tn  ike  badegrowid.) 
Soldiers  !  come  nearer  with  your  levell'd  spears  1 
Tet  nearer  t — gird  him  in  t    My  boy's  young  blood 
Is  on  his  sword.    Christian,  abjure  thy  fidth, 
Or  die :  thine  hour  is  come  ! 

RaL  {turning  amd  throwing  himtdfon  the  veapons. 

AWKOrrATtOn  Olf  "  DS  CHATflXON.** 

[••Tbemeritoof  "TbeStegvof  Valencia' aramore  of  a  d»- 
•crlgtilTt  than  of  a  itrietly  dramatic  Idnd ;  and  aboonding  ai 
ia  dow  with  fln«  paifw  of  nanrnti?*  beauty,  and  with  strik- 
ixig  aoanee  and  dtnationi,  it  is  not  onlj  not  adapted  for 
rwpntmatatioa,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  the  diaraeten  are  de- 
^^laloped  bj  painting  much  more  than  by  Incident.  Withal, 
i%  manti  unity  and  entireneH,  and  in  aeveral  places  Is  not 
rtietorieal  bat  diflbse. 

*'  From  the  {nrerkras  writings  of  the  same  author,  and 
Ksntfl  the  appearance  of  *  The  Ysspen  of  Palermo,'  it  seemed  to 
t»«  tlM  prevalent  opinion  of  critics,  that  the  genins  of  Mrs 
'*?ir"*'**  was  not  of  a  dramatie  cast— that  it  expatiated  too 
Ksmdi  in  the  derelopment  of  sentiment,  too  much  In  the 
Idzarian^  of  description,  to  be  ever  brought  under  the  tram- 
smds  essentially  necessary  for  the  success  of  scenic  dialogue. 

**  The  merits  of  *  The  Vespers 'are  great,  and  have  been  ac- 
IcnowMged  to  be  so,  not  only  by  the  highest  of  contemporary 
literary  authorities,  but  by  the  still  more  unequivocal  testi- 
fy of  theatrical  applause.     What  '  has  been,  has  been,* 
id  we  wish  not  to  detract  one  iota  from  praise  so  (klrly 
; ;  but  we  must  candidly  confess,  that  before  the  perusal 
csf  *  De  ChatiUon ,'  (although  that  poem  is  probably  not  quite  in 
«Jie  state  fai  which  it  would  have  been  submitted  to  the  world 
t>7  Its  writer,)  we  were  somewhat  infected  with  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  the  most  successftil  path  of  Mrs  Hemans  did  not 
l«sd  her  towards  the  drama.    Our  opinion  on  this  subject  is, 
^Mwtver,  now  much  altered  ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  after 


qf  the  soldiers,)     Thou  hast  mine  answer. 
Infidel  1 

iCalUng  aloud  to  the  hnigkts  as  he  falls  haxk. 
Knights  of  France  t 
Herman !  De  Foix !  Du  Moniay !  be  ye  strong  I 

T<mr  hour  will  come  1 

Must  the  old  warnay  oeasel 
[Half  raising  himself,  and  waning  the  cross 
triumphantly. 
For  the  Cn)8»— De  ChatiUon  f 

[ffe  dies, 
(The  curtain  falls,) 

minutely  considering  the  diaraeten  of  Rafaiier— ao  skflftilly 
acted  on,  now  by  fraternal  love,  and  now  by  pubUe  duty— 
and  of  Aymer  and  Morahna,  placed  in  sltoatioos  when  incli- 
nation is  opposed  to  principle— that,  by  the  cultivation  of  this 
species  of  composition,  had  health  and  prolonged  years  been 
the  &te  of  the  author  of  *  De  Chatlllon,*  that  tragedy,  noble  as 
it  Is,  which  must  now  be  placed  at  the  head  of  her  dramatic 
efforts,  would  In  all  probability  have  been  even  surpassed  in 
excellence  by  ulterior  efforts. 

'*  Mrs  Hemans  had  at  length  struck  the  proper  kejL  It 
is  quite  evident  that  she  had  succeeded  in  imbibing  new  and 
more  severe  ideas  of  this  dass  of  compositions.  She  had 
passed  fhnn  the  narrative  into  what  has  been  conventionally 
termed  the  dramatic  poem— from  the  'HlsCork  Scenes*  to 
*Sebastian'and*The  Siege  of  Valencia;'  but  *  The  Vespers 
of  Palermo'  and  *I>e  Chatlllon 'can  alone  be  said  to  be  her 
legitimate  dnunas. 

**  The  last,  however,  must  be  ranked  first,  by  many  dsgieta 
of  comparison.  Without  stripping  her  hmguage  of  that  rich- 
ness and  poetic  beauty  so  characteristie  of  her  gentas,  or 
condescending  in  a  single  passage  to  the  mean  baldness,  so 
commonly  mistaken  by  many  modem  writers  for  the  stage  as 
eesentially  necessary  to  the  truth  of  dialogue,  she  has,  in  this 
attempt,  preserved  adherence  to  reality  amkl  scenes  allied 
with  romance— brevity  and  effect,  in  situations  strong  allur- 
ing to  amplification  ;  and,  in  her  delineation  of  some  of  the 
strongest,  as  well  as  the  finest  emotions  of  the  heart,  there  is 
exhibited  a  knowledge  of  nature's  workings,  at  once  minute, 
faithful,  and  afl'ecting."— Ar&  Critique  by  A.] 
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'*  Long  tbM  against  oppraailon  ha?*  I  fou^t, 
And  for  the  nati?a  llbarty  of  &ith 
Ha?a  bled  and  •ofRHr'd  bonda." 


Bemonet  a  Tragedy, 


[The  following  poem  is  intended  to  describe  the  mental  conflicts,  as  wen  as  oatward  snfliBringB,  of  a  ^Mmiard,  who,  fljlni 
from  the  religious  pemcnUons  of  his  own  countrj,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  takes  reftige,  with  his  child,  in  a  North  Amvksa 
fewest    The  story  is  supposed  to  be  rdated  by  himself,  amidst  the  wilderness  which  has  afforded  him  an  aqrhnn.] 


The  voices  of  my  home  ! — I  hear  them  still ! 
They  have  been  with  me  through  the  dreamy 

night — 
The  blessed  household  voices,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart's  dear  depths  with  imalloy'd  delight  t 
I  hear  them  still,  imchanged :  though  some  from 

earth 
Are  music  parted,  and  the  tones  of  mirth — 
Wild,  silvery  tones,  that  rang  through  days  more 

bright — 
Have  died  in  others ;  yet  to  me  they  come 
Singing  of  boyhood  back — ^the  voices  of  my  home ! 

n. 
They  call  me  through  this  hush  of  woods  reposing 
In  the  gray  stillness  of  the  summer  mom ; 
They  wander  by  when  heavy  flowers  are  closing, 
And  thoughts  grow  deep,  and  winds  and  stars  are 

bom. 
Even  as  a  foimt*s  remembered  gushings  burst 
On  the  parch*d  traveller  in  his  hour  of  thirst, 
£*en  thus  they  haunt  me  with  sweet  sounds,  till 

worn 
By  quenchless  longings,  to  my  soul  I  say — 
Oh  !  for  the  dove's  swift  wings,  that  I  might  flee 

away, 

m. 
And  find  mine  ark  f    Yet  whither  1    I  must  bear 
A  yearning  heart  within  me  to  the  grave. 
I  am  of  those  o'er  whom  a  breath  of  air — 
Just  darkening  in  its  course  the  lake's  bright  wave. 
And  sighing  through  the  feathery  canes — hath 

power 
To  call  up  shadows,  in  the  silent  hour. 
From  the  dim  past,  as  from  a  wizard's  cave  I 
So  must  it  be  t    These  skies  above  me  spread : 
Are  they  my  own  soft  skies  1 — Te  rest  not  here, 

my  dead! 

IV. 

Ye  &r  amidst  the  southern  flowers  lie  sleeping, 
Your  graves  all  smiling  in  the  sunshine  clear ; 
Save  one  !  a  blue,  lone,  distant  main  is  sweeping 
High  o'er  <me  gentle  head.    Ye  rest  not  here ! — 


'Tis  not  the  olive,  with  a  whisper  swaying^ 
Not  thy  low  ripplings,  glassy  water,  playing  [ear; 
Through  my  own  chestnut  groves  which  fill  mine 
But  the  fidnt  echoes  in  my  breast  that  dwell. 
And  for  their  birthplace  moan,  as  moans  tlie 
ocean-sheU. 

V. 

Peace  ! — I  will  dash  these  fond  regrets  to  earth, 
Even  as  an  eagle  shakes  the  cumbering  rain 
From  hisstrongpinion.   Thou  that  gavest  mebirth, 
And  lineage,  and  once  home, — my  native  Spain ! 
My  own  bright  land — ^my  fiithers'  land — ^my  child's ! 
What  hath  thy  son  brought  from  thee  to  the  wilds  ^ 
He  hath  brought  marks  of  torture  and  the  duun— 
Traces  of  things  which  pass  not  as  a  breese; 
A  blighted  name,  dark  thoughts,  wrath,  woe — tby 
gifts  are  these  I 

VL 

A  blighted  name  t    I  hear  the  winds  of  mom— 
Their  soimds  are  not  of  this  !    I  hear  the  shiver 
Of  the  green  reeds,  and  all  the  rustlings^  borne 
From  the  high  forest,  when  the  light  leaves  quiver 
Their  soimds  are  not  of  this ! — ^the  cedars,  waving 
Lend  it  no  tone :  His  wide  savannahs  laving. 
It  is  not  murmured  by  the  joyous  river ! 
What  part  hath  mortal  name,  where  God  alone 
Speaks  to  the  mighty  waste,  and  throu^  its  hesH 
is  known? 

VIL 

Is  it  not  much  that  I  may  worship  ISjsa 
With  naught  my  spirit's  breathings  to  control, 
And  feel  His  presence  in  the  vast,  and  dim. 
And  whispery  woods,  where  dying  thunders  roU 
From  the  fai  cataracts  1    Shall  I  not  rejoice 
That  I  have  leam'd  at  last  to  know  Hit  voice 
From  man's  1    I  will  rejoice  f — my  soaring  soul 
Now  hath  redeem'd  her  birthright  of  the  day, 
And  won,  through  clouds,  to  Him  her  own  vst 
fetter'd  way ! 

vin. 
And  thou,  my  boy  I  that  silent  at  my  knee 
Dost  lift  to  mine  thy  soft,  dark,  earnest  ejm, 
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ith  the  love  of  childhood,  which  I  see 
rough  its  depths,  a  thing  without  disguise; 
At  hast  breathed  in  slumber  on  my  breast, 
have  check'd  its  throbs  to  give  thee  rest, 
m !  whose  young  thoughts  fresh  before 
ne  risel 

;  much  that  I  may  guide  thy  prayer, 
3le  thy  glad  soul  with  free  and  healthful  air] 

IX. 

ould  I  weep  on  thy  bright  head,  my  boy  1 
thy  fothers*  halls  thou  wilt  not  dwell, 
their  banner,  with  a  warrior's  joy, 
the  sons  of  moimtain  chiefs,  who  fell 
in  of  old.    Tet  what  if  rolling  waves 
)me  us  fu  from  our  ancestral  graves  1 
lalt  not  feel  thy  bursting  heart  rebel, 
)  hath  done ;  nor  bear  what  I  have  borne, 
in  fidsehood's  mould  th'  indignant  brow 
)f  scorn. 


bU  not  be  thy  lot,  my  blessed  child  I 

lot  sorrow'd,  struggled,  lived  in  vain. 

e  !  magnificent  and  ancient  wild ; 

ghty  rivers,  ye  that  meet  the  main, 

» meets  deep ;  and  forests,  whose  dim  shade 

id's  voice,  and  the  wind's,  by  swells  pervade; 

e  !    'Tis  well  to  die,  and  not  complain ; 

re  are  hours  when  the  charged  heart  must 

speak, 

the  desert's  ear  to  pour  itself,  or  break  I 

XI. 

I  oak  before  me  :^  it  bath  been         [flung 
»wn'd  one  of  the  woods ;  and  might  have 
dred  arms  to  heaven,  still  freshly  green  ; 
did  vine  around  the  stem  hath  climg, 
ranch  to  branch  close  wreaths  of  bondage 
Jirowing, 

proud  tree,  before  no  tempest  bowing, 
irunk  and  died  those  serpent  folds  among, 
lias  !  what  iei  it  that  I  see  ? 
^e  of  man's  mind,  land  of  my  sires,  with  thee ! 

xn. 
thou  lovely  !    Song  is  on  thy  hills : 
'.  and  mournful  melodies  of  Spain, 
U'd  my  boyhood,  how  your  memory  thriUs 

eoollect  hearing  a  traveller,  of  poetical  temperament, 
i  the  kind  of  horror  which  he  felt  on  beholding,  on 
I  of  the  Miaaourl,  an  oak  of  prodigious  liie,  which 
I  in  a  manner  OTerpowered  by  an  enormous  wild- 
e.    The  vine  had  clasped  its  huge  folds  round  the 


The  exile's  heart  with  sudden-wakening  pain  1 
Your  sounds  are  on  the  rocks : — ^that  I  might  hear 
Once  more  the  music  of  the  moimtaineer  t 
And  from  the  sunny  vales  the  shepherd's  strain 
Floats  out,  and  fills  the  solitary  place 
With  the  old  tuneful  names  of  Spain's  heroic  race. 

TTTT. 

But  there  was  silence  one  bright^  golden  day,  [lone. 
Through  my  own  pine-hung  mountains.  Clear,  yet 
In  the  rich  autumn  light  the  vineyards  lay. 
And  frt>m  the  fields  the  peasant's  voice  was  gone; 
And  the  red  grapes  imtrodden  strew'd  the  ground ; 
And  the  free  flocks,  untended,  roam'd  around. 
Where  wasthe  pastor^whero  the  pipe'swild  tonet 
Music  and  mirth  wero  hush'd  the  hUls  among, 
WhUe  to  the  city's  gates  each  hamlet  poured  its 
throng. 

XIV. 

Silence  upon  the  mountains  1    But  within 
The  city's  gate  a  rush,  a  press,  a  swell 
Of  multitudes,  their  torrent-way  to  win ; 
And  heavy  boomings  of  a  dull  deep  beU, 
A  dead  pause  following  each — ^like  that  which  parts 
The  dash  of  billows,  holding  breathless  hearts 
Fast  in  the  hush  of  fear— knell  after  kneU ; 
And  sounds  of  thickening  steps,  like  thundei^rain 
That  plashes  on  the  roof  of  some  vast  echoing  &ne  t 

XV. 

What  pageant's  hour  approach'dl  The  sullen  gate 
Of  a  strong  ancient  prison-house  was  thrown 
Back  to  the  day.    And  who,  in  moiunfiil  state. 
Came  forth,  led  slowly  o'er  its  threshold-stone  ? 
They  that  had  leam'd,  in  cells  of  secret  gloom. 
How  sunshine  is  forgotten  I    They  to  whom 
The  very  features  of  mankind  were  grown 
Things  that  bewildered  1    O'er  that  dazzled  sight 
They  lifted  their  wan  hands,  and  cower'd  beforo 
the  light! 

XVL 

To  this,  man  brings  his  brother  1  Some  were  there, 
Who,  with  their  desolation,  had  entwined 
Fierce  strength,  and  girt  the  sternness  of  despair 
Fast  round  their  bosoms,  even  as  warriors  bind 
The  breastplate  on  for  fight ;  but  brow  and  cheek 
Seem'd  theira  a  torturing  panoply  to  speak  ! 

trunk,  and  firom  th«noe  had  wound  about  every  branch  and 
twig,  unto  the  mighty  tree  had  withered  hi  ito  embrace^  It 
seemed  like  Laocoon  straggling  taieffectoaUy  hi  the  hideoiu 
coOs  of  the  monster  Python."--Bniee6rfd^  HalL  Chapter 
on  Forest-TreesL 
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And  there  were  some,  from  whom  the  vexy  mind 

Had  been  wrung  out;  they  smiled — oh,  startling 

smile,  [sleep  the  while  1 

Whence  man's  high  soul  is  fled !    Where  doth  it 

xvn. 
But  onward  moved  the  melancholy  train, 
For  their  false  creeds  in  fiexy  pangs  to  die. 
This  was  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Spain — 
Heaven's  offering  from  the  land  of  chivalry  ! 
Through  thousands,  thousands  of  their  race  they 

moved — 
Oh,  how  unlike  all  others  ! — ^the  beloved. 
The  free,  the  proud,  the  beautiful !  whose  eye 
Qrew  fix'd  before  them,  while  a  people's  breath 
Was  hush'd,  and  its  one  soul  bound  in  the  thought 

of  death  1 

xvra. 
It  might  be  that,  amidst  the  countless  throng, 
There  swell'd  some  heart  with  pity's  weight  op- 

press'd: 
For  the  wide  stream  of  human  love  is  strong ; 
And  woman,  on  whose  fond  and  fiedthful  breast 
Childhood  is  reared,  and  at  whose  knee  the  sigh 
Of  its  first  prayer  is  breathed — she,  too,  was  nigh. 
But  life  is  dear,  and  the  fr-ee  footstep  bless'd. 
And  home  a  sunny  place,  where  each  may  fill 
Some  eye  with  glistening  smiles, — and  therefore 

all  were  stilL 

• 

ziz. 
All  still, — youth,  courage,  strength  ! — a  winter 

laid, 
A  chain  of  paUy  cast,  on  might  and  mind  1 
StiU,  as  at  noon  a  southern  forest's  shade. 
They  stood,  those  breathless  masses  of  mankind. 
Still,  as  a  frozen  torrent  t    But  the  wave 
Soon  leaps  to  foaming  freedom  ;  they,  the  brave. 
Endured — ^they  saw  the  martyr's  place  assign'd 
In  the  red  flames — whence  is  the  withering  spell 
That  numbs  each  human  pulse  1    They  saw,  and 

thought  it  well. 


And  I,  too,  thought  it  well  1    That  very  mom 
From  a  &t  land  I  came,  yet  roimd  me  clung 
The  spirit  of  my  own.    No  hand  had  torn 
With  a  strong  grasp  away  the  veil  which  hung 
Between  mine  eyes  and  truth.    I  gazed,  I  saw 
Dimly,  as  through  a  glass.    In  silent  awe 
I  watch'd  the  fearful  rites ;  and  if  there  sprung 
One  rebel  feeling  from  its  deep  founts  up,    [cup. 
Shuddering,  I  flung  it  back,  as  guilt's  own  poison- 


But  I  was  waken'd  as  the  dreamers  waken. 
Whom  the  shrill  trumpet  and  the  ahriek  of  dread 
Rouse  up  at  midnight,  when  their  walls  are  taken, 
And  they  must  battle  till  their  blood  is  shed 
On  their  own  threshold  floor.    A  path  for  light 
Through  my  torn  breast  was  shattei'd  by  the 

might 
Of  the  swift  thunderHBrtaroke ;  and  freedom's  tread 
Came  in  through  ruins,  late,  yet  not  in  vain. 
Making  the  blighted  place  all  green  with  life  again. 


StiU  darkly,  slowly,  as  a  sullen 
Of  doud  o'ersweeping,  without  wind,  the  sky. 
Dream-like  I  saw  the  sad  procession  paM^ 
And  mark'd  its  victims  with  a  tearless  eye. 
They  moved  before  me  but  as  pictures^  wroog^ 
Each  to  reveal  some  secret  of  man's  thon^t^ 
On  the  sharp  edge  of  sad  mortality ; 
Till  in  his  place  came  one— oh  t  could  it  be  t 
My  friend,  my  heart's  first  friend  t — and  did  I  gu» 
on  thee  t 

xxm. 
On  thee  1  with  whom  in  boyhood  I  had  plaj'd. 
At  the  grape-gatherings,  by  my  native  sfenams ; 
And  to  whose  eye  my  youthful  soul  had  laid 
Bore,  as  to  heaven's,  its  glowing  world  of  dreams; 
And  by  whose  side  midst  warriors  I  had  stood. 
And  in  whose  helm  was  brought — oh,  eam'd  with. 

blood  !— 
The  fresh  wave  to  my  lips,  when  tropic  beams 
Smote  on  my  fevered  brow  f      Ay,  years  ha<l. 

pass'd. 
Severing  our  paths,  brave  friend ! — and  thu 

met  at  last  f 


I  see  it  still — ^the  lofty  mien  thou  boreet  1 
On  thy  pale  forehead  sat  a  sense  of  power — 
The  very  look  that  onoe  thou  brightly  woresi^ 
Cheering  me  onward  through  a  fearful  hour. 
When  we  were  girt  by  Indian  bow  and  spear. 
Midst  the  white  Andes — even  as  mountain  deer, 
Hemm'd  in  our  camp ;  but  through  the  javelixs 

shower 
We  rent  our  way,  a  tempest  of  despair  1 
And  thou — ^hadst  thou  but  died  with  thy  tni0 
brethren  there ! 

XIV. 

I  call  the  fond  wish  back — ^for  thou  hast  peiiah'd 
More  nobly  fu,  my  Alvar  ! — ^making  known 
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The  xDight  of  troth  f  and  be  thy  memoxy  oherish'd 
Witli.  ihein,  the  thooMads  that  around  her  throne 
Hav'o  poni'd  their  liyes  oat  Bmiling,  in  that  doom 
FiDdizig  a  triumph,  if  denied  a  tomb  ! 
kj,  'writh  their  ashes  hath  the  wind  been  sown, 
jui^  ^with  the  wind  their  gpiiit  shall  be  spread, 
nUing  man's  heart  and  home  with  records  of  the 
dead. 


Thoa  Searcher  of  the  soul  1  in  whose  dread  sight 
Sot  the  bold  guilt  alone  that  mocks  the  skies, 
M  the  scarceown'dunwhisper'dthoughtof  night, 
Aiathingwritten  with  the  sunbeam  lies; 
Aosknow'st — ^whose  eye  through  shade  and  depth 

can  see, 
Hut  this  man's  crime  was  but  to  worship  thee, 
lAe  those  that  made  their  hearts  thy  sacrifice, 
Tl»  oiQ'd  of  yore — ^wont  by  the  Sayiour^s  side 
On  the  dim  Olive  Mount  to  pray  at  eventide. 

xxvn. 
For  the  strong  qpirit  will  at  times  awake, 
FSeniDg  the  mists  that  wn^  her  day  abode ; 
^  bom  of  thee,  she  may  not  always  take 
^■tk'i  aeoents  for  the  oracles  of  God ; 
^cnefor  this — 0  dust,  whose  mask  is  power ! 
^^  that  wooldst  be  a  scourge  thy  little  hour ! 
^pttk,  whereon  yet  the  mighty  hath  not  trod, 
^thtrefore  thou  destroyest  ! — where  were 

flown 
Our  hop«i^  if  man  were  left  to  man's  decree  alone ! 


XXVllL 

^tUi  I  fialt  not  yet    I  could  but  gaze 
^\San,  my  friend;  while  that  swift  moment  threw 
^Nd«a  freshness  back  on  yanish'd  days, 
^ivaterdrope  on  some  dim  picture's  hue ; 
^^^  the  proud  time  up,  when  first  I  stood 
^^baanesB  floated,  and  my  heart's  quick  blood 
Wig  to  a  torrent  as  the  daxion  blew, 
^h»— his  sword  was  like  a  brother's  worn, 
^  mtdiss  through  the  field  his  mother's 
yoangeet  Bom. 


'  lort  uMft  btmrntaag  uoonnt  of  the  Spanidi  Protes- 
^aad  tilt  iMTote  d«fotion  with  which  they  met  the  spirit 
'^Pmeutkm  In  tht  elzteenth  oentary,  we  the  Qmrttrly 
Avfiii,  No.  S7,  Alt.  "  Qain'B  Visit  to  Spain." 

'"A  priert  BanMd  Ctomalex  had,  among  other  prose- 

ta  pdMd  ov«r  two  Toung  females,  his  sisters,  to  the  Pro- 

liitnt  Wtlu    An  tfartt  wen  oonfln<;d  in  the  dungeons  of 

ftt  laqoUliaii.    Tbo  tortqre,  repeatedly  applied,  could  not 

4bv  ftm  tiMm  tilt  least  evidence  against  theh*  religioos 

Eiwmj  artiflet  was  employed  to  obtain  a  recan- 


ZXIZ. 

But  a  lance  met  me  in  that  day's  career — 
Senseless  I  lay  amidst  the  o'ersweeping  fight ; 
Wakening  at  last,  how  full,  how  strangely  clear. 
That  scene  on  memory  flash'd  ! — ^tho  shivery  light. 
Moonlight,    on    broken    shields — the    plain    of 

slaughter. 
The  fountain-side,  the  low  sweet  sound  of  water — 
And  Alvar  bending  o'er  me — ^from  the  night 
Covering  me  with  his  mantle.    All  the  past 
Flow'd  back ;  my  soul's  tar  chords  all  answered  to 

the  blast 


Till,  in  that  rush  of  visions,  I  became 
As  one  that,  by  the  bands  of  slumber  wound. 
Lies  with  a  powerless  but  all-thrilling  frame. 
Intense  in  consciousness  of  sight  and  sound. 
Yet  buried  in  a  wildering  dream  which  brings 
Loved  £Eu:es  round  him,  girt  with  fearful  things ! 
Troubled  even  thus  I  stood,  but  chain'd  and  bound 
On  that  familiar  form  mine  eye  to  keep : 
Alas  1  I  might  not  &U  upon  his  neck  and  weep ! 

XXXL 

He  pass'd  me — and  what  next  1    I  look'd  on  two. 
Following  his  footsteps  to  the  same  dread  place. 
For  the  same  guilt — ^his  sisters  1 '    Well  I  knew 
The  beauty  on  those  brows,  though  each  young 

fiice  [air 

Was  changed — so  deeply  changed  I — a  dungeon's 
Is  hard  for  loved  and  lovely  things  to  bear. 
And  ye,  0  daughters  of  a  lofty  race. 
Queen-like  Theresa !  radiant  Inez ! — flowers 
So  cherish'd !  were  ye  then  but  rear'd  for  those 

dark  hours  1 

zxxu. 
A  mournful  home,  young  sisters,  had  ye  left ! 
With  your  lutes  hanging  hush'd  upon  the  wall. 
And  silence  round  the  aged  man,  bereft 
Of  each  glad  voice  once  answering  to  his  calL 
Alas,  that  lonely  father !  doom'd  to  pine 
For  sounds  departed  in  his  life's  decline ; 


tatlon  from  the  two  sisters,  since  the  constancy  and  learning 
of  Gonzales  precluded  all  hopes  of  a  theological  victory. 
Their  answer,  if  not  exactly  logical,  is  wonderftiUy  simi^ 
and  affecting :— *  We  will  die  in  the  fidth  of  our  brother :  he 
is  too  wise  to  be  wrong,  and  too  good  to  deceive  us.'*  The 
three  stakes  on  which  they  died  were  near  each  other.  The 
priest  had  been  gagged  tQl  the  moment  of  lighting  up  the 
wood.  The  few  minutes  that  be  was  allowed  to  speak  he 
employed  in  comforting  his  sisters,  with  whom  be  sung  the 
109th  Psalm,  till  the  flames  smothered  their  voices.'*— /Md 
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And,  midst  the  Bhadowing  banners  of  his  hall, 
With  his  white  hair  to  sit,  and  deem  the  name 
A  hundred  chiefe  had  bome^  cast  down  by  you  to 
shame  !^ 

xxznL 
And  woe  for  you,  midst  looks  and  words  of  love. 
And  gentle  hearts  and  &ces,  nursed  so  long ! 
How  had  I  seen  you  in  your  beauty  move, 
Wearing  the  wreath,  and  listening  to  the  song ! — 
Yet  eat,  even  then,  what  seem'd  the  crowd  to  shun, 
Half-yeil*d  upon  the  pale  clear  brow  of  one. 
And  deeper  thoughts  than  oft  to  youth  belong — 
Thoughts,  such  as  wake  to  evening's  whispery  sway, 
•  Within  the  drooping  shade  of  her  sweet  eyelids  lay. 

xxxiv. 
And  if  she  mingled  with  the  festive  train. 
It  was  but  as  some  melancholy  star 
Beholds  the  dance  of  shepherds  on  the  plain, 
In  its  bright  stillness  present,  though  a&r. 
Yetwouldshesmile— and  that,  too,hath  itssmile — 
Circled  with  joy  which  reach'd  her  not  the  while. 
And  bearing  a  lone  spirit,  not  at  war 
With  earthly  things,  but  o*er  their  form  and  hue 
Shedding  too  clear  a  light,  too  sorrowfully  true. 

XXXV. 

But  the  dark  hours  wring  forth  the  hidden  might 
Which  hath  lain  bedded  in  the  silent  soul, 
A  treasure  all  undreamt  of,— as  the  night 
Calls  out  the  harmonies  of  streams  that  roll 
Unheard  by  day.    It  seem'd  as  if  her  breast 
Had  hoarded  energies,  till  then  suppressed 
Almost  with  pain,  and  bursting  from  control. 
And  findiog  first  that  hour  their  pathway  free : 
Could  a  rose  brave  the  storm,  such  might  her 
emblem  be ! 

XXXVL 

For  the  soft  gloom  whose  shadow  still  had  hung 
On  her  £ur  brow,  beneath  its  garlands  worn. 
Was  fled;  and  fire,  like  prophecy's,  had  sprung 
Clear  to  her  kindled  eye.    It  might  be  scorn — 
Pride— sense  of  wrong ;  ay,  the  frail  heart  is  bound 
By  these  at  times,  even  as  with  adamant  round. 
Kept  so  from  breaking  I    Yet  not  ihua  upborne 
She  moved,  though  some  sustaining  passion's  wave 
Lifted  her  fervent  soul — a  sister  for  the  brave ! 

1  The  names,  not  only  of  the  Immediate  vlctinu  of  the 
Inquisition  were  deroted  to  in&my,  bnt  those  of  all  their 
relations  were  branded  with  the  same  indelible  stain,  which 
was  likewise  to  descend  as  an  inheritance  to  their  latest 
posterity. 


zxxvn. 
And  yet,  alas !  to  see  the  strength  which  dings 
Roimd  woman  in  such  hours  1 — a  mouxnfbl  sig^t^ 
Though  lovely  t — an  o'erflowing  of  the  springs, 
The  full  springs  of  affection,  deep. as  bright  I 
And  she,  because  her  life  is  ever  twined 
With  other  lives,  and  by  no  stormy  wind 
May  thence  be  shaken,  and  because  the  hfjbt 
Of  tenderness  is  roimd  her,  and  her  eye 
Doth  weep  such  passionate  team — therefore  she 
thus  can  die. 

zxxvnL 
Therefore  didst  thou,  through  that  heart-ehaking 

scene. 
As  through  a  triumph  move;  and  cast  aside 
Thine  own  sweetthoughtfulnessforvictory'smieii, 
0  fidthfiil  sister !  cheering  thus  the  guide. 
And  friend,  and  brother  of  thy  sainted  youth. 
Whose  hand  had  led  thee  to  the  source  of  truth. 
Where  thy  glad  soul  from  earth  was  purified; 
Nor  wouldst  thou,  following  him  through  all  the 

past, 
That  he  should  see  thy  step  grow  tremulousatlast 

XXXIX. 

For  thou  hadst  made  no  deeper  love  a  guest^ 
Midst  thy  young  spirit's  dreams,  than  that  which 

g;rows 
Between  the  nurtured  of  the  same  fond  breast^ 
The  shelter'd  of  one  roof;  and  thus  it  rose 
Twined  in  with  life.    How  is  it  that  the  hours 
Of  the  same  sport,  the  gathering  early  flowers 
Roimd  the  same  tree,  the  sharing  one  repose, 
And  mingling  one  first  prayer  in  murmurs  soft, 
From  the  heart's  memoxy  fiule  in  this  worid's 

breath  so  oft  1 

XL. 

But  thee  that  breath  hath  touch'd  not ;  thee^  Bor 

him. 
The  true  in  all  things  found ! — and  thou  wert  blest 
Even  then,  that  no  remember*d  change  could  dim 
The  perfect  image  of  affection,  prees'd 
Like  armour  to  thy  bosom  t    Thou  hadst  kept 
Watch  by  thy  brother's  couch  of  pain,  and  wept» 
Thy  sweet  &ce  covering  with  thy  robe,  when  rest 
Fled  fh>m  the  sufferer;  thou  hadst  bound  his  fiuth 
Unto  thy  soul ;  one  light,  one  hope  ye  chose— 

one  death. 

XLI. 

So  didst  thou  pass  on  brightly ! — ^but  for  her. 
Next  in  that  path,  how  may  her  doom  be  spoken  I 
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An  Kerciibl  I  to  think  that  such  things  were^ 
And  art,  and  seen  by  men  with  hearts  unbroken! 
To  think  of  that  iUr  gill,  whose  path  had  been 
80  starew'd  with  rose-leaves^  all  one  fidry  scene  1 
And  whose  qniflk  glanoe  came  ever  as  a  token 
Of  hope  to  dro(q;iing  thought^  and  her  ghwl  voice 
As  a  free  bird's  in  wgoD^  that  makes  the  woods 
rqdoel 

ZUL 

And  she  to  die  I — she  loved  the  knghing  earth 
With  each  deep  joy  in  its  fresh  leayes  and  flowers  I 
Wss  not  her  smile  even  as  the  sudden  birth 
Of  a  young  rainbow,  colouring  Temal  showers  1 
Test  but  to  meet  her  frwn-like  step,  to  hear 
The  gushes  of  wild  song,  so  silTeiy  dear, 
Whidi  oft^  mwonscioualy,  in  happier  hours 
flow'd  from  her  lips»  was  to  forget  the  sway 
Of  Tone  and  Death  below,  blight^  shadow,  dull 
daciy  t 

TTiTTT. 

Could  thfa  change  be  I  The  hour,  the  scene,  where 

kst 
I  mm  that  form,  came  floating  o'er  my  mind : 
A  golden  ▼intage  eve;  the  heats  were  pass'd, 
An^  hi  the  flwshness  of  the  fimning  wind, 
Bvfrther  sat  where  gleam'd  the  first  fiunt  star 
TlnoQi^  the  lime-boughs;  and  with  her  lightguitar, 
9ii^  on  the  greensward  at  his  feet  redined, 
h  Us  aJm  iaoe  langh'd  up ;  some  shepherd  lay 
flfaVB&»>  diildhoodsings  on  the  lonehUls  at  play. 

zuv. 
And  Boir— oh,  Gk>d  *— the  bitter  fear  of  death, 
As  son  aman^  the  ikint  o'ershadowing  dread. 
Bid  gnsp'd  her  1 — panting  in  her  quick-drawn 

btvsih. 
And  in  her  white  lips  quivering.    Onward  led, 
Iht  loolf d  up  with  her  dim  bewUder^d  eyes, 
Aad  there  smiled  out  her  own  soft  brilliant  skies, 
Ihr  in  their  snltiy  southern  azure  spread, 
Obvriiy  with  joy,  but  silent  1 — still  they  smiled, 
Tsi  aan*  down  no  reprieve  for  earth's  poor  trem- 

XLV. 

Ikst  flMil  earth  had  all  too  strong  a  hold, 
1Vm>  fta^  aweet  Ines  1  on  thy  heart,  whose  bloom 
Was  given  to  early  lore,  nor  knew  how  cold 
nsboanwhid&flallow.  Therewasone,  with  whom 
Toonig  as  thoo  weri^  and  gentle,  and  untried, 
Thoo  iiiigTilaii  |>n  riliaiK  lOj  unshrinkingly  have  died: 
Baft  he  mn  bat  away ;  and  with  thy  doom 


Thus  gathering,  life  grew  so  intensely  dear. 
That  all  thy  slight  frame  shook  with  its  oold 
mortal  fear  1 

XLYL 

No  aid ! — ^thou  too  didst  pass  f — and  all  had  pass'd. 
The  fearful — and  the  desperate — and  the  strong ! 
Some  like  the  bark  that  rushes  with  the  blasts 
Some  like  the  leaf  swept  shiveringly  along ; 
And  some  as  men  that  have  but  one  more  field 
To  fight,  and  then  may  slumber  on  their  shield, — 
Therefore  they  arm  in  hope.   But  now  the  throng 
Roll'd  on,  and  bore  me  with  their  living  tide, 
Even  as  a  bark  wherein  is  left  no  power  to  guide. 

XLvn. 
Wave  swept  on  wave.  We  reach'd  a  stately  square, 
Deck'd  for  the  rites.    An  altar  stood  on  high. 
And  goigeous,  in  the  midst :  a  place  fbr  prayer. 
And  praise,  and  offering.   Could  the  earth  supply 
No  fruits,  no  flowers  for  sacrifice,  of  all 
Which  on  her  sunny  lap  unheeded  fiill  t 
No  fisdr  young  firstling  of  the  flock  to  die. 
As  when  before  their  God  the  patriarchs  stood  t — 
Look  down!  manbrings  thee, heaven  1  hisbrother's 
guiltless  blood  1 

XLVIIL 

Hear  its  voice,  hear  t — a  cry  goes  up  to  thee. 
From  the  stain*d  sod;  make  thou  thy  judgment 

known 
On  him  the  shedder ! — ^let  his  portion  be 
The  fear  that  walks  at  midnight — give  the  moan 
In  the  wind  haunting  him,  a  power  to  say, 
"Where  is  thy  brother T — and  the  stars  a  ray 
To  search  and  shake  his  spirit,  when  alone 
With  the  dread  splendour  of  their  burning  eyes  1 
So  shall  earth  own  thy  will — Mercy,  not  sacr^ce ! 

TT.TX. 

Soundsoftriumphantpraisel  themasswassung — 
Voices  that  die  not  might  have  pour'd  such  strains! 
Through  Salem's  towers  might  that  proud  chant 

have  rung 
When  the  Most  High,  on  Syria's  palmy  plains, 
Had  quell'd  her  foes  ! — so  full  it  swept,  a  sea 
Of  loud  waves  jubilant,  and  rolling  free  I 
— Oft  when  the  wind,  as  through  resounding  fimes, 
Hathfill'dthechoralforestswiihitspower,    [hour. 
Some  deep  tone  brings  me  back  the  music  of  that 


It  died  away ; — ^the  incenae-doud  was  driven 
Before  the  breeze — the  words  of  doom  were  said; 
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And  the  sun  iaded  mournfully  from  heaven : 
He  faded  mournfully,  and  dimly  red, 
Parting  in  clouds  from  those  that  look*d  their  last. 
And  sigh'd — "  Farewell,  thou  sun  !"    Eve  gloVd 
and  pass'd ;  [shed 

Night — ^midnight  and  the  moon — came  forth  and 
Sleep,  even  as  dew,  on  £^en,  wood,  peopled  spot — 
Save  one — a  place  of  death — and  there  men  slum- 
bered not 

LL 

Twas  not  within  the  city — ^  but  in  sight 
Of  the  snow-crown'd  sierras,  freely  sweeping, 
With  many  an  eagle's  eyrie  on  the  height. 
And  hunter's  cabin,  by  the  torrent  peeping 
Far  off:  and  vales  between,  and  vineyards  lay, 
With  sound  and  gleam  of  waters  on  their  way. 
And  chestnut  woods,  that  girt  the  happy  sleeping 
In  many  a  peasant  home  1 — ^the  midnight  sky 
Brought  softly  that  rich  world  round  those  who 
came  to  die. 

LIL 

The  darkly  glorious  midnight  sky  of  Spain, 

Burning  with  stars  f   What  had  the  torches'  glare 

To  do  beneath  that  temple,  and  pro&ne 

Its  holy  radiance  1    By  their  wavering  flare. 

I  saw  beside  the  pyres — I  see  thee  now, 

0  bright  Theresa  1  with  thy  lifted  brow. 

And  thy  clasp'd  hands,  and  dark  eyes  fill*d  with 

prayer ! 
And  thee,  sad  Inez  1  bowing  thy  fair  head. 
And  mantling  up  thy  fiice,  all  colourless  with  dread! 

LOL 

And  Alvar,  Alvar  t — I  beheld  thee  too. 
Pale,  stead&st,  kingly :  till  thy  clear  glance  fell 
On  that  young  sister ;  then  perturVd  it  grew. 
And  all  thy  labouring  bosom  seem'd  to  swell 
With  painfiil  tenderness.    Why  came  I  there. 
That  troubled  image  of  my  friend  to  bear 
Thence,  for  my  after-years  1 — a  thing  to  dwell 
In  my  heart's  core,  and  on  the  darkness  rise. 
Disquieting  my  dreams  with  its  bright  mournful 
eyes! 

uv. 
Why  came  IT— oh  I  the  heart's  deep  mystery  !  ~ 

Why 
In  man's  last  hour  doth  vain  affection's  gase 
Fix  itself  down  on  struggling  agony. 
To  the  dimm'd  eyeballs  freezing  as  they  glaze] 

1  The  pQet  erected  for  theie  ezecutioDi  were  without  the 
towns,  and  the  final  loene  of  an  Auto  da  Fe  wm  aometinMS, 


It  might  be — yet  the  power  to  will  seem'd  o'er-> 
That  my  soul  yeam'd  to  hear  his  voice  once  more ! 
But  mine  was  fettei^d ! — mute  in  strong  amaae, 
I  watch'd  his  features  as  the  night- wind  blew. 
And  torch-light  or  the  moon's  pass'd  o'er  their 
marble  hue. 

LV. 

The  trampling  of  a  steed  t    A  tall  white  steed, 
Rending  his  fiery  way  the  crowds  among — 
A  storm's  way  through  a  forest — came  at  speed, 
Anda  wild  voice  cried  "Inez  I"   Swift  she  flung 
The  mantle  from  her  &ce,  and  gased  around. 
With  a  fiunt  shriek  at  that  familiar  sound; 
And  frt>m  his  seat  a  breathless  rider  sprung 
And  dash*d  off  fiercely  those  who  came  to  part, 
And  rush'd  to  that  pale  girl,  and  dasp'd  her  to 
his  heart 

LVL 

And  for  a  moment  all  around  gave  way 
To  that  fiill  burst  of  passion  !    On  his  bretst, 
Like  a  bird  panting  yet  from  fear,  she  lay. 
But  blest — ^in  misery's  very  lap — ^yei  blest  I 
0  love,  love,  strong  as  death ! — from  such  an  hour 
Pressing  out  joy  by  thine  immortal  power; 
Holy  and  fervent  love  t  had  earth  but  rest 
For  thee  and  thine,  this  world  were  all  too  fair ! 
How  could  we  thence  be  wean'd  to  die  without 
despair] 

Lvn. 
But  she — as  falls  a  willow  from  the  storm. 
O'er  its  own  river  streaming — thus  reclined 
On  the  youth's  bosom  hung  her  fragile  form. 
And  clasping  arms,  so  passionately  twined 
Around  his  neck — ^with  such  a  trusting  fold, 
A  fiill  deep  sense  of  safety  in  their  hold. 
As  if  naught  earthly  might  th'  embrace  unbind  1 
Alas  t  a  child's  fond  faith,  believing  still       [kill! 
Its  mother's  breast  beyond  the  lightning's  nmch  to 

Lvm. 
Brief  rest!  upon  the  turning  billow's  height 
A  strange  sweet  moment  of  some  heavenly  strain. 
Floating  between  the  savage  gusts  of  nighty 
That  sweep  the  seas  to  foam  f    Soon  daxk  again 
The  hour — ^the  scene;  th' intensely  present  rush'd 
Back  on  her  spirit,  and  her  large  tears  gush'd 
Like  blood-drops  from  a  victim — ^with  swift  rain 
Bathing  the  bosom  where  she  lean'd  that  hoar, 
Asifherlifewouldmeltintoth'o'erswellingsbower* 

from  the  length  of  the  pceeeding  cewmonto,  ihingriil  tf 
midnlffht. 
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whose  Mm  Bnstain'd  her  1 — oh,  I  knew 
•ain ! — ^and  yet  he  hoped — ^he  fondly  stroye 
t>m  her  fidUi  her  mnking  soul  to  woo, 
might  yet  be  hers  1    A  dream  of  love 
could  not  look  upon  so  fidr  a  things         • 
ibeiing  how  like  hope,  like  joy,  like  spring, 
die  was  wont  to  glance,  her  step  to  move, 
>em  thai  men  indeed,  in  very  truth, 
nean  the  sting  of  death  for  her  soft  flower- 
ing youth! 

>'d  her  back  to  life.    "  Sweet  Ines,  live  ! 
seed  Inez ! — Tisions  have  beguiled 
art;  abjure  them !  thou  wert  form'd  to  give 
find  joy ;  and  hath  not  sunshine  smiled 

I  thee  everl    Leave  me  not,  mine  own  ! 
h  will  grow  too  dark  I— for  thee  alone, 
ave  I  loved,  thou  gentlest !  from  a  child, 
>me  thine  image  with  me  o*er  the  sea, 

ft  voice  in  my  souL    Speak  I    Oh  1  yet  live 
forme  1" 

>k*d  up  wildly ;  there  were  anxious  eyes 
g  that  look— sad  eyes  of  troubled  thought, 
— Theresa's  !    Did  her  childhood  rise, 

II  its  pure  and  home-affections  fraught, 
(riefglancel  Sheclasp*dher  hands — ^thestrife 
>,  faith,  fear,  and  that  vain  dream  of  life, 

her  woman's  breast  so  deeply  wrought, 
I'd  as  if  a  reed  so  slight  and  weak  [break  ! 
in  the  rending  storm  not  quiver  only — 

LXIL 

nsitwas.  Theyoungcheekflush'dandfiuled, 
swift  blood  in  currents  came  and  went, 
lee  of  death  the  marble  brow  o'ershaded, 
le  sunk  eye  a  watery  lustre  sent       [paas'd 
i;h  its  white  flutteringlids.   Then  tremblings 
e  frail  form,  that  shook  it  as  the  blast 
I  the  sere  leaf,  until  the  spirit  rent 
f  to  peace — the  fearful  way  unknown. 
I  love's  arms  she  lay — fA«  / — what  had  loved 
was  gone ! 

Lxm. 
*  thee,  trembler ! — thou  redeem'd  one,  joy ! 
dove  set  free ! — earth,  ashes,  soulless  clay, 
a'd  for  baffled  vengeance  to  destroy, 
lain  was  riven  f  Nor  hadst  thou  oast  away 
)pe  in  thy  last  hour ! — though  love  was  there 
g  to  wring  thy  troubled  soul  from  prayer. 


And  life  seem'd  robed  in  beaatifrd  array. 
Too  fair  to  leave  1 — but  this  mi|^t  be  ibigiteii^ 
Thou  wert  so  richly  crown'd  with  preoioui  gifti 
of  heaven ! 

LXIY. 

But  woe  for  him  who  felt  the  he4rt  grow  still. 
Which,  with  its  weight  of  agony,  had  lain 
Breaking  on  his  1    Scarce  could  the  mortal  chUl 
Of  the  hush'd  bosom,  ne'er  to  heave  again. 
And  all  the  silence  curdling  round  the  eye. 
Bring  home  the  stem  belief  that  she  could  die- 
That  she  indeed  could  die  ! — for,  wild  and  vain 
As  hope  might  be,  his  soul  had  hoped :   twas 
o'er —  [bore. 

Slowly  his  fieuling  arms  dropp'd  from  the  form  th^ 

Th^  forced  him  from  that  spot  Itmii^tbeweU, 
That  the  fierce  rebkleas  words  by  anguish  wrong 
From  his  torn  breast^  all  aimless  as  they  fell. 
Like  spray-drops  frt>m  the  strife  of  torrents  flung, 
Were  mai^'d  as  guilt    There  are  who  note  these 

things 
Against  the  smitten  heart;  its  breaking  strings 
— On  whose  low  thrills  once  gentle  music  hun^^ 
With  a  rude  hand  of  touch  unholy  tiying^ 
And  numbering  then  as  crimes^  the  deep,  strange 

tones  replying. 

LXVL 

But  ye  in  solemn  joy,  0  fiEuthfiil  pair  I 

Stood  gazing  on  your  parted  sister's  dust ; 

I  saw  your  features  by  the  torch's  glare, 

And  they  were  brightening  with  a  heavenward 

trust! 
I  saw  the  doubt^  the  anguish,  the  dismay. 
Melt  from  my  Alvar's  glorious  mien  away ; 
And  peace  was  there — ^the  cjalmness  of  the  just  I 
And,  bending  down  the  slumb'rer's  brow  to  kiss, 
"  Thy  rest  is  won,"  he  said, "  sweet  sister  1   Praise 

for  this!" 

LZVIL 

I  started  as  fetwn  sleep; — ^yes I — he  had  spoken — 
A  breeze  had  troubled  memor/s  hidden  source  ! 
At  once  the  torpor  of  my  soul  was  broken — 
Thought^  feeling,  passion,  woke  in  tenfold  force. 
There  are  soft  breathings  in  the  southern  wind. 
That  so  your  ioe^^hains,  0  ye  streams  1  unbind. 
And  free  the  foaming  swiftness  of  your  course  t 
I  burst  from  those  that  held  me  baok«  and  fell 
Even  on  his  neck, and  cried — "  Friend  !  brother! 
fiure  thee  well !" 
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Lxvm. 
Did  he  not  say  ''Farewell  1"    Alas  f  no  breaih 
Gametomineear.  Hoaraemurmimfiromthethrong 
Told  that  the  myBteries  in  the  &ce  of  death 
Had  firom  their  eager  sight  been  veil'd  too  long: 
And  we  were  parted  as  the  suige  might  part 
Those  that  would  die  together,  true  of  heart 
ffit  hour  was  oome — ^but  in  mine  anguish  strong, 
Like  a  fierce  swimmer  throu^^  the  midnight  sea» 
Blindly  I  msh'd  away  from  that  which  was  to  be. 

LUX. 
Away — away  I  msh'd ;  but  swift  and  high 
The  arrowy  pillars  of  the  firelight  grew. 
Till  the  transparent  darkness  of  the  sky 
Flush'd  to  a  blood-red  mantle  in  their  hue ; 
Andy  phantom-like,  the  Vin^ling  city  seem'd 
To  spread,  float,  wave,  as  on  the  wind  they  stream'd. 
With  their  wild  splendour  chasing  me  I    I  knew 
The  death-work  was  begun — ^I  Teil'd  mine  eyes, 
Tet  stopp'd  in  spell-bound  fear  to  catch  the  yio- 
tims'  cries. 

LXX. 

What  heard  I  then) — a  ringing  shriek  of  pain. 
Such  as  for  erer  haunts  the  tortured  ear) 
I  heard  a  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  strain 
Piercing  the  flame,  untremulous  and  dear  1 
The  rich,  triumphal  tones  1 — I  knew  them  well, 
As  they  came  floating  with  a  breezy  swell  t 
lian*s  voice  was  there — a  darion-voice  to  cheer 
In  the  mid-battle — ay,  to  turn  the  flying ; 
Woman's — ^that  might  have  sung  of  heaven  beside 
the  dying ! 


It  was  a  fearful,  yet  a  glorious  thing 
To  hear  that  hymn  of  martyrdom,  and  know 
That  its  glad  stream  of  melody  could  spring 
Up  from  th'  unsounded  gulfiei  of  human  woe  t 
Alvar  I  Theresa !— what  is  deep  t  what  strong  ? 
— <3od's  breath  within  the  soul !    It  fill'd  that  song 
From  your  victorious  voices  t    But  the  glow 
On  the  hot  air  and  lurid  skies  increased : 
Faint  grew  the  sounds — ^more  £unt:  I  listen'd — 
they  had  ceased ! 

Lxxn. 
And  thou  indeed  hadst  perish'd,  my  soul's  friend! 
I  might  form  other  ties — but  thou  alone 
Couldst  with  a  glance  the  veil  of  Himwftaif  rend. 
By  other  years  o'er  boyhood's  memoxy  thrown ! 

1  For  oiM  of  Um  moit  powtrftil  and  linpr— If  pictaras 
pwlu^M  tTtr  drawn,  of  a  youny  mind  itniggUiig  against  habit 


Others  might  aid  me  onward :  thou  and  I 
Had  mingled  the  fresh  thou^ts  that  early  die, 
Once  flowering — nevermore!  And  thou  wertgone! 
Who  could  give  back  my  youth,  my  spirit  free, 
Or  be  in  aught  again  what  thou  hadst  been  to  mel 

uxm. 
And  yet  I  wept  thee  not»  thou  true  and  brave  I 
I  could  not  weep — ^there  gathered  round  thy  name 
Too  deep  a  passion.    Tktm  denied  a  grave  I 
Thtm,  with  the  blight  flung  on  thy  aoldier^s  fiune! 
Had  I  not  known  thy  heart  from  diildhood's  time  1 
Thy  heart  of  hearts  1 — and  couldst  thou  die  for 

crime  1 
No  1  had  all  earth  decreed  that  death  of  shame^ 
I  would  have  set^  against  all  earth's  decree, 
Th'  inalienable  trust  of  my  flrm  soul  in  thee  I 

LZZIY. 

There  are  swift  hoursin  life — strong,  rushinghonn^ 
That  do  the  work  of  tempests  in  their  mig^t ! 
Th^  shake  down  things  thai  stood  as  rocks  and 

towers 
Unto  th'  undoubting  mind ;  they  pour  in  lig^ 
Where  it  but  startles— like  a  burst  of  day 
For  which  th'  uprooting  of  an  oak  makes  way ; 
They  sweep  the  colouring  mists  from  oflTour  sight; 
Th^touch  with  fire  thought's  graven  page^the  roll 
Stamp'd  with  past  years — and  lo!  it  shriveb  as  a 

scroll! 

Lxrv. 
And  this  was  of  such  hours !    The  sudden  flow 
Of  my  soul's  tide  seem'd  whelming  me;  the  fjtut 
Of  the  red  flames,  yet  rocking  to  and  teo, 
Scorch'd  up  my  heart  with  breathless  thirst  for  air, 
And  solitude,  and  freedom.    It  had  been 
Well  with  me  then,  in  some  vast  desert  scene, 
To  pour  my  voice  out,  for  the  winds  to  bear 
On  with  them,  wildly  questioning  the  sky. 
Fiercely  the  untroubled  stars,  of  man'sdim  destiny. 

LZZVL 

I  would  have  call'd,  abjuring  the  dai^  oiond ; 
To  the  most  andent  heavens  I  would  have  said — 
"  Speak  to  me!  show  me  truth!"' — thxoii|^  ni^^t 

aloud 
I  would  have  cried  to  him,  the  newly  dead, 
"Ck>me  back!  and  show  me  truth!*    Mj  qiirit 

seem'd 
Gasping  for  some  free  burst,  its  darknees  teem'd 
With  such  pent  storms  of  thought  1  Again  I  fled, 

and  iniwntttion  in  iti  lint  aqiirationB  afUr  tratii,  wm 
admiraWt  LetttnAvm  apetim  Sy  Don  Lmeadto  JMUmitk 
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I  fled,  a  refbge  from  man's  face  to  gain,       [fime. 
Scarce  oonsciouB  when  I  paused,  entering  a  lonely 

Lxxyn. 
A  mighty  minster,  dim,  and  proud,  and  vast  I 
Silence  was  round  the  sleepers  whom  its  floor 
Shut  in  the  grave ;  a  shadow  of  the  past, 
A  memory  of  the  sainted  steps  that  wore 
Erewhile  its  gorgeous  pavement,  seem'd  to  brood 
Like  mist  upon  the  stately  solitude ; 
A  halo  of  sad  fiune  to  mantle  o'er 
Its  white  sepulchral  forms  of  mail-dad  men ;  [glen. 
And  all  was  hush'd  as  night  in  some  deep  Alpine 

LU.V1IL 

More  hush'd,  fiir  morel — for  there  the  wind 

sweeps  by. 
Or  the  woods  tremble  to  the  streamai'  loud  play ; 
Here  a  strange  echo  made  my  very  sigh 
Seem  for  the  place  too  much  a  sound  of  day  1 
Too  much  my  footsteps  broke  the  moonlight, 

feiding, 
Yet  arch  through  arch  in  one  soft  flow  pervading. 
And  I  stood  still :  prayer,  chant  had  died  away; 
Yet  past  me  floated  a  funereal  breath 
Of  incense.  I  stood  still — as  before  God  and  death. 

Por  thick  ye  girt  me  round,  ye  long  departed  I  ^ 
I    Dust — ^imaged  forms — ^with  cross,  and  shield,  and 
I  crest; 

Xt  seem'd  as  if  your  ashes  would  have  started 
^ad  a  wild  voice  burst  forth  above  your  rest  I 
^et  ne'er,  perchance,  did  worshipper  of  yore 
^ear  to  your  thrilling  presence  what  /  bore 
Of  wrath,  doubt,  anguish,  battling  in  the  breast  t 
X  could  have  pour'd  out  words,  on  that  pale  air, 
^o  make  your  proud  tombs  ring.    No,  no!  I  could 
not  there/ 

LZXX. 

-^^ot  midst  those  aisles,  through  which  a  thousand 

years, 
^lately  as  douds,  and  reverently,  had  swept ; 
-^^ot  by  those  shrines,  which  yet  the  trace  of  tears 
^^jid  kneeling  votaries  on  their  marble  kept ! 
e  were  too  mighty  in  your  pomp  of  gloom 
trophied  age,  0  temple,  altar,  tomb  1 

1  •'  Ton  wiOc  from  end  to  end  over  a  floor  of  tombelonee, 

^^almid  in  bTMs  with  the  fonns  of  the  departed,  mitree,  and 

^aroaiers,  and  ipean,  and  ehleldi,  and  hetanets,  all  mingled 

together— aU  worn  into  gitw-Hke  smoothnen  by  the  feet  and 

'^Im  kneee  of  long-dqtarted  worriiippen.    Around,  on  erery 

^Me,  each  in  thebr  eeparate  chapd,  sleep  andiatnrbedfkomage 


And  you,  ye  dead  t — ^for  in  that  fidth  ye  slept, 
Whose  weight  had  grown  a  mountain's  onmy  hearty 
Which  could  not  there  be  loosed.    I  tum'd  me  to 
depart. 

LXXZL 

I  tum'd :  what  glimmered  fidntly  on  my  sight — 
Faintly,  yet  brightening  as  a  wreath  of  snow 
Seen  through  dissolvinghazel  The  moon,  the  nighty 
Had  waned,  and  down  pour'd  in — gray,  shadowy, 

slow. 
Yet  dayspiing  still  I    A  solemn  hue  it  caught, 
Piercing  the  storied  windows,  darkly  fraught 
With  stoles  and  draperies  of  imperial  glow ; 
And,  soft  and  sad,  that  colouring  j^eam  was  thrown 
Where,  pale,  a  pictured  form  above  the  altar  shone. 

Lzzxn. 
Ihy  form,  thou  Son  of  €k>d  I — a  wrathful  deep. 
With  foam,  and  cloud,  and  tempest  round  Thee 

spread. 
And  such  a  weight  of  night ! — a  nighty  when  sleep 
From  the  fierce  rocking  of  the  billows  fled. 
A  bark  show'd  dim  beyond  Thee,  with  its  mast 
Bow'd,  and  its  rent  sail  shivering  to  the  blast ; 
But,  like  a  spirit  in  thy  gliding  tread. 
Thou,  as  o'er  glass,  didst  walk  that  stormy  sea 
Through  rushing  winds,  which  left  a  silent  path 

for  Thee. 

LxxxnL 
So  still  thy  white  robes  fell  1 — no  breath  of  air 
Within  their  long  and  slumb'rous  folds  had  sway. 
So  still  the  waves  of  parted,  shadowy  hair 
From  thy  clear  brow  flow'd  droopingly  away  ! 
Dark  were  the  heavens  above  thee.  Saviour  f — dark 
The  gulfis,  Deliverer  !  round  the  straining  bark  ! 
But  Thou  l^-o'er  all  thine  aspect  and  array 
Was  pour'd  one  stream  of  pale,  broad,  silvery 
light :  [night  t 

Thou  wert  the  single  star  of  that  allnshrouding 

LXXXIV. 

Aid  for  one  sinking  t    Thy  lone  brightness  gleam'd 
On  his  wild  face,  just  lifted  o'er  the  wave, 
With  its  worn,  fearful,  human  look,  that  seem'd 
To  cry,  through  surge  and  blast — "I  perish — 
save!" 

to  age  the  venerable  aahca  of  the  heUsefe  or  the  loftiest  that  of 
old  came  thither  to  worship— their  images  and  their  dying 
prayers  sculptured  among  the  restlng-plaoes  of  thsir  remaina" 
—From  a  beantilnl  description  of  ancient  Spanish  Cathedrals, 
in  Pdar't  Lettart  to  Mi  Kin^vUu 
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Not  to  the  winds — ^not  vainly !    Thou  wert  nigh. 
Thy  hand  was  stretch'd  to  fainting  agony, 
Even  in  the  portals  of  th'  unquiet  grave  ! 
0  Thou  that  art  the  life !  and  yet  didst  bear 
Too  much  of  mortal  woe  to  turn  from  mortal 
prayer  I 


But  was  it  not  a  thing  to  rise  on  death. 
With  its  remembered  light,  that  fiiee  of  thine. 
Redeemer  !  dimm*d  by  this  world's  misty  breath, 
Tet  mournfully,  mysteriously  divine) 
Oh !  that  calm,  sorrowful,  prophetic  eye, 
With  its  dark  depths  of  grief,  love,  majesty  1 
And  the  pale  glory  of  the  brow  I — a  shrine 
Where  power  sat  veil'd,  yet  shedding  softly  round 
What  told  that  TTiou  couldst  be  but  for  a  time 
uncrowned  1 

LZXXVL 

And,  more  than  all,  the  heaven  of  that  sad  smile ! 
The  lip  of  mercy,  our  inmiortal  trust  < 
Did  not  that  look,  that  very  look,  erewhile 
Pour  its  o'erahadoVd  beauty  on  the  dust  ? 
Wert  thou  not  sooh  when  earth's  dark  doud  hung 
o'er  Thee  ^—  [Thee, 

Surely  thou  wert  I    My  heart  grew  hush'd  before 
Sinking,  with  all  its  passions,  as  the  gust 
Sank  at  thy  voice,  along  its  billowy  way :    [pray? 
What  had  I  there  to  do  but  kneel,  and  weep,  and 

Lxzxyn. 
Amidst  the  stillness  rose  my  spirit's  cry. 
Amidst  the  dead — "  By  that  full  cup  of  woe, 
Press'd  from  the  fruitage  of  mortality. 
Saviour !  for  Thee — give  light  t  that  I  may  know 
If  by  thy  will,  in  thine  all-healing  name. 
Men  cast  down  human  hearts  to  blighting  shame, 
And  early  death ;  and  say,  if  this  be  so. 
Where,  then,  is  mercy  1    Whither  shall  we  flee. 
So  unallied  to  hope,  save  by  our  hold  on  Thee  1 

LXXZYin. 

"But  didst  Thou  not,  the  deep   sea   brightly 

treading, 
Lift  trom  despair  that  struggler  with  the  wavet 
And  wert  Thou  not,  sad  tears,  yet  awful,  shedding, 
Beheld  a  weeper  at  a  mortal's  gravel 
And  is  this  weight  of  angnish,  which  they  bind 
On  life — this  searing  to  the  quick  of  mind. 
That  but  to  God  its  own  free  path  would  crave — 
This  crushing  out  of  hope,  and  love,  and  youth, 
7%f  will,  indeed?    Qive  light  1  that  I  may  know 

the  truth  1 


LXXZIX. 

"  For  my  sick  soul  is  darkened  unto  death. 
With  shadows  from  the  suffering  it  hath 
The  strong  foundations  of  mine  ancient  fidth 
Sink  from  beneath  me — ^whereon  shall  I  lean  1 
Oh !  if  from  thy  pure  lips  was  wrung  the  sig^ 
Of  the  dust's  anguish  1  if  like  man  to  die — 
And  earth  round  him  shuts  heavily — ^hath  been 
Even  to  Thee  bitter,  aid  me  f  guide  me  I  turn 
My  wild  and  wandering  thoughts  back  frtnn  their 
starless  bourne  t " 

xo. 
And  calm'd  I  rose :  but  how  the  while  had  risen 
Mom's  orient  sun,  dissolving  mist  and  shade  ! 
Could  there  indeed  be  wrong,  or  chain,  or  prison, 
In  the  bright  world  such  radiance  might  pervadel 
It  fill'd  the  fitne,  it  mantled  the  pale  form 
Which  rose  before  me  through  the  pictured  storm, 
Even  the  gray  tombs  it  kindled,  and  smfd 
Wiih,  life  t — ^How  hard  to  see  thy  race  begun. 
And  think  man  wakes  to  grief,  wakening  to  thee, 
OSunt 

ZCL 

I  sought  my  home  again ;  and  thou,  my  chUd, 
There  at  thy  play  beneath  yon  ancient  pine, 
With  eyes,  whose lightninglaughter^  hath  begoiled 
A  thousand  pangs,  thence  fiashing  joy  to  mine ; 
Thou  in  thy  mother^s  arms,  a  babe,  didst  meet 
My  coming  with  young  smiles,  which  yet^  thons^ 

sweet, 
Seem'd  on  my  soul  all  mournfully  to  ahine. 
And  ask  a  happier  heritage  for  thee. 
Than  but  in  turn  the  blight  of  human  hope  to  sea 

Zen. 
Now  sport,  for  thou  art  free  !  the  bright  birds 

chasing,  [tree; 

Whose  wings  waft  star-like  gleams  fit>m  tree  to 
Or  with  the  &wn,  thy  swift  wood-playmate,  racing, 
Sport  on,  my  joyous  child  1  for  thou  art  f^ ! 
Yes,  on  that  day  I  took  thee  to  my  hearty 
And  inly  voVd,  for  thee  a  better  part 
To  choose;  that  so  thy  sunny  bursts  of  (^  [woe, 
Should  wake  no  more  dim  thoughts  of  ikr^een 
But,  gladdening  fearless  eyes,  flow  on— as  now 

they  flow. 

zcm. 
Thou  hast  a  rich  worid  round  thee — ^mightjshades 
Weaving  their  gorgeous  tracery  o'er  thy  head. 
With  the  light  melting  through  their  high  arcadeib 
1  El*  iampq/gkur  dt  I'tofdleo  riao.**— Pbtkaacb. 
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Ab  through  a  pillared  cloister's ;^  but  the  dead 
Sleep  not  beneath ;  nor  doth  the  sunbeam  pass 
To  marble  shrinee  through  rainbow-tinted  glass ; 
Yet  thou,  by  fount  and  forest-murmur  led 
To  worship,  thou  art  blest  t  to  thee  is  shown 
Earth  in  her  holy  pomp,  deck*d  for  her  Qod  alone. 


PART  n. 


Yob  Ihram  Olaabaa  Toll, 
D«r  fsai  alMn 
Ihr  tdig  marhund  lit,  rich  htlBc  qaala. 
Dm  ii>  dm  B*taUn  Maim  Tarlom  battan  toll.— FAon-. 


I  Bcvtr  dMll  ■ana  nora— bat  an  my  dagv 
Walk  wHh  atUI  fbototapa  and  wHh  bamtda  ajrai. 
An  ararlaitbig  lijniia  within  my  ioiil.~Wnjair. 

J. 

Bmiro  me  the  sounding  of  the  torrent-water. 
With  yet  a  nearer  swell  1    Fresh  breeze,  awake !' 
And  river,  darkening  ne'er  with  hues  of  slaughter 
Thy  waye's  pure  silvery  green, — and  shining  lake. 
Spread  fiir  before  my  cabin,  with  thy  zone 
Of  ancient  woods,  ye  chainless  things  and  lone  ! 
Send  Toioes  through  the  forest  usles,  and  make 
Qlad  music  round  me,  that  my  soul  may  dare,  [air ! 
Cheered  by  such  tones,  to  look  back  on  a  dungeon*s 

IL 

0  Indian  hunter  of  the  desert's  race  ! 

That  with  the  spear  at  times,  or  bended  bow, 

Dost  cross  my  footsteps  in  thy  fiexy  chase 

Of  the  swift  elk  or  blue  hill's  flying  roe ; 

Thou  that  beside  the  red  night-fire  thou  heapest, 

Beneath  the  cedars  and  the  star-light  sleepest, 

Thou  know'st  uot,  wanderer — never  may'st  thou 

know  ! — 
Of  the  dark  holds  wherewith  man  cumbers  earth, 
To  shut  from  human  eyes  the  dancing  seasons' 

mirth. 


m. 
There,  fettered  down  from  day,  to  think  the  while 
How  bright  in  heaven  the  festal  sun  is  glowing, 

1  "SooMtiniwUitlrdlMOimewaiheldinthedespihAdMOf 
mo»-grown  foresto,  whoie  gtoom  and  Interlaeed  txHight  flnt 
logsested  that  Gothic  archltectnra  b«neath  whoie  pointad 
ardMS,  wh&n  thtiy  had  stodiad  and  prayed,  Um  parti- 
ookmred  wfndowi  ibed  a  tingad  ll^t ;  scenes  which  the  gleams 
of  sunshine,  penetrating  the  deep  foliage,  and  flickering  on 
the  variegated  torf  below,  might  hate  recalled  to  their 
niemor7.'*--Webeter'B  Oration  on  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  New  England.— 8ee  HoDoeoN's  LeUenAvmNorth 
America,  toL  IL  p.  305. 


Making  earth's  loneliest  places,  with  his  smile. 
Flush  like  the  rose;  and  how  the  streams  an 

flowing 
With  sudden  sparkles  through  the  shadowy  graas. 
And  water^floweiB,  all  trembling  as  they  pass ; 
And  how  the  rich,  daik  summer  trees  are  bowing 
With  their  fiill  foliage :  this  to  know,  and  pine 
Bound  unto  midni^t's  heart»  seems  a  stem  lot — 

'twas  mine ! 

IV. 

Wherefore  was  this  t  Because  my  soul  had  drawn 
Light  ^m  the  Book  whose  words  are  graved  in 

light! 
There,  at  its  well-head,  had  I  found  the  dawn. 
And  day,  and  noon  of  freedom :  but  too  bright 
It  shines  on  that  which  man  to  man  hath  given. 
And  call'd  the  truth — ^the  very  truth,  from  heaven! 
And  therefore  seeks  he  in  his  brother^s  sight 
To  cast  tbo  mote ;  and  therefore  strives  to  bind, 
T^th  his  strong  chains,  to  earth  what  is  not  earth*8 

— the  mind ! 

v. 
It  is  a  weary  and  a  bitter  task 
Back  from  the  lip  the  burning  word  to  keep. 
And  to  shut  out  heaven's  air  with  fidsehood's  mask. 
And  in  the  dark  um  of  the  soul  to  heap 
Indignant  feelings — ^making  e'en  of  thought 
A  buried  treasure,  which  may  but  be  sought 
When  shadows  are  abroad — and  night — and  sleep. 
I  might  not  brook  it  long — and  thus  was  thrown 
Into  that  grave-like  cell,  to  wither  there  alone. 

VI. 

And  I,  a  child  of  danger,  whose  delights 
Were  on  dark  hills  and  many-sounding  seas — 
I,  that  amidst  the  Cordillera  heights 
Had  given  Castilian  banners  to  the  breeze, 
And  the  full  drole  of  the  rainbow  seen 
There,  on  the  snows ;'  and  in  my  coimtry  been 
A  mountain  wanderer,  from  the  Pyrenees 
To  the  Morena  crags — how  left  I  not 
Life,  or  the  soul's  life,  quench'd  on  that  sepulchral 
spoti 

I  The  TarTing  somids  of  water&Ils  are  thns  aOnded  to  hi 
an  interesting  woric  of  Bfrs  Grant's.  '*  On  the  opposite  side 
the  Tiew  was  hoonded  by  steep  hQls,  coTtrsd  with  lofty  pines, 
from  which  a  water&U  descended,  which  not  only  gate  ani- 
mathm  to  the  sylvan  scene,  bat  was  the  best  barometer  ima- 
ginable ;  foretdling  by  itsnoied  and  intelligible  sounds  erery 
approaching  change,  not  only  of  the  weather  bat  of  the  wind." 
— Memcirn^an  American  Ladp,  toL  L  p.  143. 

s  The  circalar  rainbows,  occasionally  seen  amongrt  the 
Andes,  are  deecribed  by  Ulloa. 
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BeoaoM  2%ou  didst  not  leave  me,  O  mj  God  ! 
Thou  wert  with  thoee  that  bore  the  truth  of  old 
Into  the  deserts  firom  th*  oppres8or*8  rod, 
And  made  the  eayems  of  the  rock  their  fold ; 
And  in  the  hidden  chambers  of  the  dead. 
Our  guiding  lamp  with  fire  immortal  fed ; 
And  met  when  stars  met,  by  their  beams  to  hold 
The  free  heart*s  communing   with  Thee,~and 
Thou  [then  as  now ! 

Wert  in  the  midst,  felt,  own*d— the  Strengthener 

ym. 
Tet  once  I  sank.    Alas  !  man's  wavering  mind  ! 
Wherefore  and  whence  the  gusts  that  o'er  it  blowl 
How  they  bear  with  them,  floating  unoombined. 
The  shadows  of  the  past,  that  come  and  go. 
As  o'er  the  deep  the  old  long-buried  things 
Which  a  stonn's  working  to  the  mrtsuoe  brings  t 
Is  the  reed  shaken, — and  must  loe  be  so. 
With  eveiy  windt  So,  Father  1  must  we  be,  [Thee. 
TiUwe  can  fix  undimm'd  ourstead&st  eyes  on 

Once  my  soul  died  within  me.  What  had  thrown 
That  sidmess  o'er  it  1    Even  a  passing  thought 
Of  a  dear  spring,  whose  side,  with  flowers  o'er- 

grown. 
Fondly  and  oft  my  boyish  steps  had  sought  1 
Perchance  the  damp  roof's  water-drops  that  fell 
Just  then,  low  tinkling  through  my  vaulted  cell. 
Intensely  heard  amidst  the  stillness,  caught 
Some  tone  from  memory,  of  the  music,  welling 
Ever  with  that  fresh  rill,  from  its  deep  rocky 

dwelling. 


But  so  my  spirif  s  fevered  longings  wrought. 
Wakening,  it  might  be,  to  the  ftint,  sad  sound, 
That  from  the  darkness  of  the  waUs  they  brought 
A  loved  scene  round  me,  visibly  around.^ 

1  liuy  iMldng  initaaoM  of  Um  TfTklnaM  wtth  which  Um 
miad,  whtn  ttroni^  tzdtod,  haa  batn  known  to  rtnorste 
past  fanpr— ions,  and  tmbody  tbem  into  Tiilblt  boMgtrj,  v 
notio0d  and  aooonnted  for  in  Dr  Hlbbarfk  PhilMophif  <ifAp- 
pariiUmt.  Tha  foUowinf  Qhutimti?*  paaaga  ii  qnotedin  tha 
nme  waifc,  from  tha  writlnsi  of  tha  lata  Dr  Farriar:— **  I 
rHuamharthat,  abont  tha  age  of  fMvlHan,  it  waa  a  KNiroa  of 
gtmA  amniwwmt  to  toytalf,  If  I  Imd  baan  Tiawing  any  inter- 
aitiBg«tt)aot  in  tha  oouna  af  tha  dagr,  aneh  aa  a  romaatlo 
ruin,  a  finenat,  ararariawof  a  bodj  of  troopt,  aaaoon  aa 
avanbif  eauM  on,  if  I  had  ocearian  to  go  into  a  dark 
room,  tha  whaia  loane  waa  brought  bafora  my  ^yaa  wtth 
a  brilliancy  aqual  to  what  it  Imd  pBniaiad  in  daylight, 
and  ramainad  viaibla  Ibr  aavaral  minutaa.  I  hata  no  doubt 
that  diamal  and  frightihl  imagaa  ha?a  baan  thna  praaantad 


Tea  t  kindling,  spreading,  brightening,  hue  by  hue^ 
Like  stars  frt>m  midnight,  through  the  gloom,  i^ 
grew,  [bounds 

That  haunt  of  youth,  hope,  manhood  ! — till  th^ 
Of  my  shut  cavern  seem'd  dissolved,  and  I 
Girt  by  the  solemn  hUls  and  burning  pomp  of  sky— 

XL 

I  look'd — and  lo !  the  clear,  broad  river  flowing 
Past  the  old  Moorish  ruin  on  the  steep. 
The  lone  tower  dark  against  a  heaven  all  glowing. 
Like  seas  of  glass  and  lire  ! — ^I  saw  the  sweep 
Of  glorious  woods  flu*  down  the  mountain  side. 
And  their  still  shadows  in  the  gleaming  tide. 
And  the  red  evening  on  its  waves  asleep ; 
And  midst  the  scene — oh  1  more  than  all — ^thero 
smiled  [child  ! 

My  child's  fisdr  &oe,  and  hers,  the  mother  of  my 


With  their  soft  eyes  of  love  and  gladnc 
tip  to  the  flushing  sky,  as  when  we  stood 
Last  by  that  river,  and  in  silence  gased 
On  the  rich  world  of  sunset    But  a  flood 
Of  sadden  tenderness  my  soul  oppress'd ; 
And  I  Tuah'd  forward,  with  a  yearning  breast, 
To  clasp— alas  ! — a  vision  t    Wave  and  wood. 
And  gentle  fieuses,  lifted  in  the  light  [sigiife- 

Of  day's  last  hectio  blush,  all  melted  from  my 

xm. 
Then  darknews  ! — oh  !  th'  unutterable  g^oom 
That  seem'd  as  narrowing  round  me,  making  less 
And  less  my  dungeon,  when,  with  all  its  bloom. 
That  bright  dream  vanish'd  frt>m  my  loneliness  I 
It  floated  off,  the  beautiful !  yet  left 
Such  deep  thirst  in  my  soul,  that  thus  bereft, 
I  lay  down,  sick  with  passion's  vain  excess. 
And  pray'd  to  die.    How  oft  would  sorrow  weep 
Her  weariness  to  death,  if  he  might  come  like 
sleep! 

to  young  paraona  after  aoenaa  of  domaatic  affliction  orpubBo 
horror.** 

Tha  foOowing  paaaaga  from  tha  Akamr  tffSaMU,  a  tala  or 
hiatorioal  aketch,  t^tha author  of  Ddblado't  LOkn,  allbrda 
a  ftnrthar  illuatration  of  thia  aubjact  **  Whan,  daaoandtaig 
Cut  into  tha  tala  of  yaara,  I  atnm^y  fix  my  mindla  aya  on 
tiioaa  narrow,  ahady,  aOant  atraata,  whan  I  braatliad  tha 
aoantad  air  wliioh  cama  ruatUng  through  tha  aaironnding 
groraa ;  wliara  tha  footatapa  ra-eelioad  from  tha  daaa  walarad 
porohaa  of  tha  hauaaa,  and  whara  arary  objaet  apaka  of  qniat 

andeontantmant; tha  ol^Jada  around  na 

bagin  to  fiula  into  a  BMre  dahiaion ,  and  not  only  tha  thought^ 
but  tha  aztamal  aanaattona,  which  I  than  azpariancad,  variva 
with  araaUty  thai  afanoat  makca  ma  ahuddar— Ithaaaomnch 
tha  diaractar  of  a  tranoa  or  Tiaton." 
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ziv. 
IS  roused — and  how  1    It  is  no  tale, 
idst  thy  shades,  thou  wilderness !  to  telL 
not  hare  my  boy's  young  cheek  made  pale, 
nt  his  sunny  rest  with  what  befell 
Irear  prison-house.    His  eye  must  grow 
irk  with  thought,  more  earnest  his  fiur 
row,  [swell ; 

;h  his  heart  in  youthful  strength  must 
it  fitly  bum  when  all  is  told :  [enfold. 
ihood*s  radiant  mist  the  free  child  yet 

XV. 

ugh  that  through  such  heavy  hours 

;  us  by  our  fellowship  of  clay, 

md  tmdegraded.    We  have  powers 

:h  th'  oppressor's  bitter  joy  away  ! 

3  wild  Indian  for  his  savage  fome 

id  expire,  and  shall  not  Truth's  high  name 

her  martyrs  with  all-conquering  sway  1 

ugh  that  torture  may  be  vain : 

)n  Alvar  die — the  strife  was  won  from  Pain. 

XVL 

t  noty  heart  of  man !   Though  years  wane 

low, 

kve  been  those  that  from  the  deepest  caves, 

B  of  nighty  and  feuBtnesses  below 

my  dashing  of  the  ocean  waves, 

irther  down  than  gold  lies  hid,  have  nursed 

hless  hope,  and  watch'd  their  time,  and 

urst 

)right  day,  like  wakeners  from  the  graves ! 

such  at  last ! — ^unchain'd  I  trode 

en  earth,  taking  back  my  freedom  from 

ly  God! 

xvn. 
s  an  hour  to  send  its  fiauleless  trace 
e's  &r-Bweeping  tide  1    A  dim,  wild  night, 
row,  himg  upon  the  soft  moon's  ^^ce, 
'  my  heart  leap'd  in  her  blessed  light  I 
pherd's  light — the  sailor's  on  the  sea — 
iter's  homeward  from  the  mountains  free, 
ts  lone  smile  makes  tremulously  bright 
iisand  streams  ! — I  could  but  gaze  through 
jars.  [years ! 

at  a  sight  is  heaven,  thus  first  beheld  for 


xvin. 
ng  clouds! — they  have  the  whole  blue  space 
3  sail  in — all  the  dome  of  sky  I 
shot  with  them  in  their  breezy  race 
'  and  gloom ,  but  I  had  yet  to  fly, 


As  flies  the  hunted  well    A  secret  spot 

And  strange,  I  knew — ^the  sunbeam  knew  it  not,— 

Wildest  of  all  the  savage  glens  that  lie 

In  hi  sierras,  hiding  their  deep  springs,     [wings. 

And  traversed  but  by  storms,  or  sounding  eagleo^ 

# 

XIX. 

Ay,  and  I  met  the  storm  there  I    I  had  gain'd 
The  coverf s  heart  with  swift  and  stealthy  tread : 
A  moan  went  past  me,  and  the  dark  trees  rain'd 
Their  autumn  foliage  rustling  on  my  head ; 
A  moan — a  hollow  gust — and  there  I  stood 
Qirt  with  majestic  night,  and  ancient  wood. 
And  foaming  water. — ^Thither  might  have  fled 
The  moimtain  Christian  with  his  fiuth  of  yore. 
When  Afric's  tambour  shook  the  ringing  western 
shore  I 


But  through  the  black  ravine  the  storm  came 

swelling: 
— ^Mighty  thou  art  amidst  the  hills,  thou  blast ! 
In  thy  lone  course  the  kingly  cedars  felling, 
Like  plumes  upon  the  path  of  battle  cast  I 
A  rent  oak  thundered  down  beside  my  cave^ 
Booming  it  rush'd,  as  booms  a  deep  sea  wave; 
A  fiJcon  soared ;  a  startled  wild-deer  pass'd ; 
A  fiuvoff  bell  toll'd  faintly  through  the  roar. 
How  my  g^  spirit  swept  forth  with  the  winds 

once  more ! 

XXL 

And  with  the  arrowy  lightnings ! — for  they  flash'd. 
Smiting  the  branches  in  their  fitful  play. 
And  brightly  shivering  where  the  torrents  dash'd 
Up,  even  to  crag  and  eagle's  nest,  their  spray  I 
And  there  to  stand  amidst  the  pealing  strife. 
The  strong  pines  groaning  with  tempestuous  life. 
And  all  the  mountain-voices  on  their  way, — 
Was  it  not  joy  1    Twas  joy  in  rushing  might, 
After  those  years  that  wove  but  one  long  dead  of 
night! 

XXIL 

There  came  a  softer  hour,  a  lovelier  moon. 
And  lit  me  to  my  home  of  youth  again, 
Through  the  dim  chestnut  shade,  whereoft  at  noon. 
By  the  fount's  flashing  burst,  my  head  had  lain 
In  gentle  sleep.    But  now  I  pass'd  as  one 
That  may  not  pause  where  wood-streams  whisper- 
ing run. 
Or  light  sprays  tremble  to  a  bird's  wild  strain ; 
Because  th'  avenger's  voice  is  in  the  wind,   [behind. 
The  foe's  quick,  rustling  step  dose  on  the  leaves 
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zzm. 
My  home  of  youth  I    Oh  I  if  indeed  to  part 
With  the  80\i1'b  loved  ones  be  a  mournful  thing; 
When  we  go  forth  in  buoyancy  of  heart, 
And  bearing  all  the  glories  of  our  spring 
For  life  to  breathb  on, — is  it  less  to  meet» 
When  these  are  faded  1 — ^who  shall  call  it  sweet  ] 
Even  though  love's  mingling  tears  may  haply  bring 
Balm  as  they  &11,  too  well  their  heavy  showers 
Teach  us  howmuch  is  lost  of  all  that  oncewasours! 

XXIY. 

Kot  by  the  sunshine,  with  its  golden  glow, 
Kor  the  green  earth,  nor  yet  the  laughing  sky, 
Kor  the  fiedr  flower^cents,^  as  they  come  and  go 
In  the  soft  air,  like  music  wandering  by ; 
— Oh  I  not  by  these,  th'  unfailing,  are  we  taught 
How  time  and  sorrow  on  our  frames  have  wrought; 
But  by  the  sadden'd  eye,  the  darken'd  brow 
Of  kindred  aspect,  and  the  long  dim  gaze, 
Which  tells  us  t0€  are  changed — ^how  changed 
from  other  days  I 

XXV. 

Before  my  fiither,  in  my  place  of  birth, 
I  stood  an  alien.    On  the  very  floor 
Which  oft  had  trembled  to  my  boyish  mirth. 
The  love  that  rear*d  me  knew  my  face  no  more ! 
There  hung  the  antique  armour,  helm  and  crest. 
Whose  every  stain  woke  childhood  in  my  breast ; 
There  droop'd  the  banner,  with  the  marks  it  bore 
Of  Paynim  spears ;  and  I,  the  worn  in  fr-ame 
And  heart,  what  there  was  I  ? — another  and  the 
same! 

XXYL 

Then  bounded  in  a  boy,  with  clear,  dark  eye — 
How  should  he  know  his  f&ther  ?  When  we  parted. 
From  the  soft  doud  which  mantles  in&ncy. 
His  soul,  just  wakening  into  wonder,  darted 
Its  first  looks  rotmd.   Him  followed  one,  the  bride 
Of  my  young  days,  the  wife  how  loved  and  tried! 
Her  glance  met  mine — I  could  not  speak— she 

started 
With  a  bewildered  gaze — until  there  came    [name. 
Tears  to  my  burning  eyes,  and  from  my  lips  her 

XXVIL 

She  knew  me  then  I    I  murmured  "Leoncrf" 
And  her  heart  answer'd  I    Oh  I  the  voice  is  known 


1  **  For  beeaiifle  the  breath  of  flowen  if  fiuTS  sweeter  in  th« 
•ire  (where  it  comes  and  goes  like  the  warbling  of  miuick) 
than  in  the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit  for  that 


First  from  all  else,  and  swiftest  to  restore 
Love's  buried  images,  with  one  low  tone    [fiided. 
That  strikes  like  lightning,  when  the  cheek  is 
And  the  brow  heavily  with  thought  o'ershaded, 
And  all  the  brightness  from  the  aspect  gone ! 
— Upon  my  breast  she  sunk,  when  doubt  was  fled, 
Weeping  as  those  may  weep,  that  meet  in  woe 
and  dread. 

XXVllL 

For  there  we  might  not  rest    Alas  I  to  leave 
Those  native  towers,  and  know  that  they  must  &I1 
By  slow  decay,  and  none  remain  to  grieve 
When  the  weeds  clustered  on  the  lonely  wall ! 
We  were  the  last— my  boy  and  I— the  last 
Of  a  long  line  which  brightly  thence  had  paas'd! 
My  £Etther  bless'd  me  as  I  left  his  hall —     [jeen, 
With  his  deep  tones  and  sweety  though  ftill  of 
He  bless'd  me  there,  and  bathed  my  child's  yoang 
head  with  tears. 

XXIX. 

I  had  brought  sorrow  on  his  gray  hairs  down, 
And  cast  the  darkness  of  my  branded  name 
(For  so  he  deem'd  it)  on  the  dear  renown, 
My  own  ancestral  heritage  of  fame. 
And  yet  he  bless*d  me !    Father  I  if  the  dost 
Lie  on  those  lips  benign,  my  spirit's  trust 
Is  to  behold  thee  yet,  where  grief  and  shame 
Dim  the  bright  day  no  more ;  and  thou  wilt  know 
That  not  through  guilt  thy  son  thus  boVd  thine 
age  with  woe ! 

XXX. 

And  thou,  my  Leonor !  that  unrepining;, 
If  sad  in  soul,  didst  qiiit  all  else  for  me. 
When  stars,  the  stars  that  earliest  rise,  are  shining. 
How  their  softglance  unseals  each  thought  of  thee! 
For  on  our  flight  they  smiled ;  their  dewy  raye^ 
Through  the  last  olives,  lit  thy  tearful  gaie 
Back  to  the  home  we  never  more  might  see. 
So  pass'd  we  on,  like  earth's  first  exiles,  toning 
Fond  looks  where  hung  the  sword  above  their 
Eden  burning. 

XXXL 

It  was  a  woe  to  say,  "  Farewell,  my  Spafai ! 
The  sunny  and  the  vintage  land,  fitrewell  I " 
— I  could  have  died  upon  the  battle-plain 
For  thee,  my  country  !  but  I  mi^t  not  dweQ 


delii^t  than  to  know  wiiat  be  the  flowen  and  plants 
doe  best  perftime  the  aire."— Lono  BA00H*s-JSMav 
Oardens. 
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In  thy  swieei  Ttlei^  tfc  petoep  The  voice  of  song 
Breftthee,  with  the  myrtle  eoent^  thy  hills  along; 
The  citron's  glow  is  osnght  from  shade  and  dell : 
But  what  are  these  t  upon  thy  flowery  sod 
I  miglit  not  kneel,  and  pour  my  free  thoughts  out 
toGodl 


mil. 
O'er  the  blue  deep  I  fled,  the  ohainless  deep  I 
Strange  heart  of  man  t  that  e'en  midst  woe  swells 
hi^  [sweep, 

When  through  the  foam  he  sees  his  proud  bark 
Flinging  out  joyous  gleams  to  wave  and  sky ! 
Tea  I  H  sweOa  high,  whatever  he  leayes  behind, 
Hia  spirit  rises  with  the  rising  wind; 
For,  wedded  to  the  &r  futurity. 
On,  on,  it  bean  him  ever,  and  the  main       [jgain. 
Seona  rushing,  like  his  hope,  some  hi^pier  shore  to 


zxzm. 
Not  thus  is  woman.    Closely  her  still  heart 
Doth  twine  itself  with  e'en  each  lifeless  thing 
Whidi,  long  zemember'd,  seem'd  to  bear  its  part 
In  her  calm  joya.    For  ever  would  she  ding, 
A  brooding  dove,  to  that  sole  spot  of  earth 
Where  ahe  hath  loTed,andgiven  her  diildren  birth. 
And  heard  tfaehr  first  sweet  Toioes.    There  may 

spring 
Amgr  no  path,  renew  no  flower,  no  leaf,     [grief. 
But  hath  itabroathof  home^  its  daim  to  &rewell 


I  lod^d  on  Leonor, — and  if  there  seem'd 
A  dond  of  more  than  pensiTeness  to  rise 
In  the  &int  smiles  that  o'er  her  features  gleam'd, 
And  the  soft  darimess  of  her  serious  eyes, 
IGs^  with  tender  g^oom,  I  call'd  it  naught 
But  A*  ioind  exile's  pang,  a  lingering  thought 
Of  her  own  Tale,  with  all  its  mdodies 
And  lifhiglic^  of  streams.    Her  soul  would  rest 
Bsnsath  your  diades,  I  said,  bowers  (^  the  gorgeous 
West  I 


Oh,  eoold  we  Hre  in  risions  I  could  we  hold 
DeknBon  fiurter,  longer,  to  our  breast, 
When  it  shuts  from  us,  with  its  mantle's  fold. 
Thai  whidi  we  see  not^  and  are  therefore  blest  I 
But  they,  our  loTed  and  loving — ^they  to  whom 
We  have  spread  out  our  souls  in  joy  and  gloom, 
Tkeir  looks  and  accents,  unto  ours  address'd, 
Havte  been  a  language  of  fiimiliar  tone 
Too  long  to  breathe,  at  last^  dark  sayings  and 
unknown* 


xxxvi. 
I  told  my  heart,  'twas  but  the  exile's  woe 
Which  press'd  on  that  sweet  bosom ;  I  deceived 
My  heart  but  half:  a  whisper,  fidnt  and  low. 
Haunting  it  ever,  and  at  times  believed. 
Spoke  of  some  deeper  cause.    How  oft  we  seem 
Like  those  that  dream,  and  hmow  the  while  they 

dream — 
Midst  the  soft  &11b  of  airy  voices  grieved     [play. 
And  troubled,  while  bright  phantoms  round  them 
By  a  dim  sense  that  all  will  float  and  fiule  away ! 


Tet,  as  if  chasing  joy,  I  woo'd  the  breeze 
To  speed  me  onward  with  the  wings  of  mom. 
Oh  1  &r  amidst  the  solitary  seas. 
Which  were  not  made  for  man,  what  man  hath 
borne,  [bear. 

Answering  their  moan  with  his  I — ^what  ihou  didst 
My  lost  and  loveliest  1  while  that  secret  care 
Qrew  terror,  and  thy  gentle  spirit,  worn 
By  its  dull  brooding  weight,  gave  way  at  last, 
Beholding  me  as  one  from  hope  for  ever  cast ! 

xxzYin. 
For  tmto  thee,  as  through  all  change,  reveal'd 
Mine  inward  being  lay.    In  other  eyes 
I  had  to  bow  me  yet,  and  make  a  shield. 
To  fence  my  burning  bosom,  of  disguise ; 
By  the  still  hope  sustain'd,  ere  long  to  win 
Some  sanctuary,  whose  green  retreats  within 
My  thoughts  imfetter'd  to  their  source  might  rise. 
Like  songs  and  scents  of  mom.    But  thou  didst 
look  [shook. 

Through  all  my  soul,  and  thine  e'en  unto  fainting 

XXXIX. 

Fallen,  fidlen,  I  seem'd — ^yet,  oh  I  not  less  beloved. 
Though  from  thy  love  was  pluck'd  the  early  pride. 
And  harshly  by  a  gloomy  foith  reproved. 
And  seared  with  shame  1    Though  each  young 

flower  had  died. 
There  was  the  root, — strong,  living,  not  {he  less 
That  all  it  yielded  now  was  bitterness ; 
Tet  still  such  love  as  quits  not  misery's  side. 
Nor  drops  from  guilt  its  ivy-like  embrace. 
Nor  turns  away  from  death's  its  pale  heroic  face. 

XL. 

Tea!  thou  hadstfoUow'd  me  through  fear  andflight  I 
Thou  wouldst  have  foUow'd  had  my  pathway  led 
E'en  to  the  scaffold ;  had  the  flashing  light 
Of  the  raised  axe  made  strong  men  shrink  with 
dread. 
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Thou,  midst  the  hush  of  thousands,  wouldst  have 

been 
l^th  thy  dasp'd  hands  beside  me  kneeling  seen. 
And  meekly  bowing  to  the  shame  thy  head — 
The  shame  1— oh  I  malring  beautiful  to  Tiew 
The  might  of  human  love — &3r  thing !  so  bravely 

true! 

XLL 

There  was  thine  agony— to  lore  so  well 
Where  fear  made  lore  life's  chastener.    Hereto- 
fore, 
Whatever  of  earth's  disquiet  round  thee  fell, 
Thy  soul,  o'erpassing  its  dim  bounds,  could  soar 
Away  to  sunshine^  and  thy  dear  eye  speak 
Most  of  the  skies  when  grief  most  touch'd  thy 

cheek. 
Now,  that  tar  brightness  fieuled,  nerer  more 
Could  thou  lift  heavenwards  for  its  hope  thy  heart, 
Since  at  heaven's  gate  it  seem'd  that  thou  and  I 
must  part 

XLIL 

Alas  I  and  life  hath  moments  when  a  glance — 
(If  thought  to  sudden  watchfulness  be  stirred) — 
A  flush — a  &ding  of  the  cheek,  perchance — 
A  word — less,  lees — the  cadence  of  a  word. 
Lets  in  our  gase  the  mind's  dim  veil  beneath. 
Thence  to  bring  haply  knowledge  fimight  with 

death! 
Even  thus,  what  never  from  thy  lip  was  heard 
Broke  on  my  souL    I  knew  that  in  thy  sight 
I  stood,  howe'er  beloved,  a  recreant  from  the  light. 

ZLin. 
Thy  sad,  sweet  hymn,  at  eve,  the  seas  along, — 
Oh  1  the  deep  soul  it  breathed  t— the  love,  the  woe. 
The  fervour,  poured  in  that  full  gush  of  song; 
As  it  went  floating  through  the  fiery  glow 
Of  the  rich  sunset  t — bringing  thoughts  of  Spain, 
With  all  their  vesper  voices,  o'er  the  main. 
Which  seem'd  responsive  m  its  murmuring  flow. 
"Ave  ioneUmma/** — how  oft  that  lay        [away ! 
Hath  melted  from  my  heart  the  martyr  strength 

Ave,  sanctissima  I 
Tis  nightfiall  on  the  sea; 

Ora  pro  nobis ! 
Our  souls  rise  to  thee  1 

Watch  us,  while  shadows  lie 
O'er  the  dim  waters  spread ; 

Hear  the  heart's  lonely  sigh — 
Thme  too  hath  bled  I 


Thou  that  hast  look'd  on  death. 
Aid  us  when  death  is  near  I 

Whiflper  of  heaven  to  fiuth ; 
Sweet  Mother,  hear  I 

Ora  pro  nobis  I 
The  wave  must  rook  our  sleep. 

On,  Mater,  ora  I 
Thou  star  of  the  deep  1 

XUT. 


€1 


Ora  pro  nolne,  ifoter/"— What  a  spell 
Was  in  those  notes,  with  day's  last  glofy  d^fing 
On  the  fluah'd  waters—seem'd  they  not  to  swell 
From  the  far  dust  wherein  my  sires  were  lying 
With  crucifix  and  swordi    Oh  1  yet  how  dear 
Comes  their  reproachful  sweetness  to  mine  ear  I 
"Ora** — ^with  all  the  purple  waves  replying 
All  my  youth's  visions  rising  in  the  strain — 
And  I  had  thought  it  much  to  bear  the  rack  and 
chain  t 

XLV. 

Torture!  the  sorrow  of  aflection'seye^ 
Fixing  its  meekness  on  the  spirit* s  core, 
Deeper,  and  teaching  more  of  agony. 
May  pierce  than  many  swords ! — and  this  I  bote 
With  a  mute  pang.    Since  I  had  vainly  striven 
From  its  free  springs  to  pour  tho  truth  of  heafen 
Into  thy  trembling  soul,  my  Leonor ! 
Silence  rose  up  where  hearts  no  hope  could  share : 
Alas  1  for  those  that  love,  and  may  not  blend  in 
prayer ! 

XLVL 

We  could  not  pray  together  midst  the  deep^ 
Which,  like  a  floor  of  sapphire,  round  us  lay. 
Through  days  of  splendour,  nights  too  bric^t  for 

deep. 
Soft,  solemn,  holy  1    We  were  on  our  wi^ 
Unto  the  mighty  Cordillera  land. 
With  men  whom  tdes  of  that  world's  goldenstrand 
Had  lured  to  leave  their  vines.  Oh !  who  shallsay 
What  thoughts  rose  in  us,  when  the  tropic  sky 
Touch'd  all  its  molten  seas  with  sunsef  s  aldiemy ! 

XLYIL 

Thoughts  no  more  mingled  1    Then  came  nic^t^ 

th' intense 
Dark  blue— the  burning  stars !    I  saw  thee  shine 
Once  more,  in  thy  serene  magnificence, 
0  Southern  Cross  1^  as  when  thy  radiant  sign 

^  "TiM  pleam  w«  fUt  on  diMOTwing  tht  SoottMra  Ooh 
WM  mrnoaly  shared  by  aach  of  tho  enw  m  bad  llvod  in  Ite 
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Fint  drew  my  gaie  of  youth.    No,  not  as  then ; 
I  had  been  atrioken  by  the  darts  of  men 
Sinoe  those  ftesh  days ;  and  now  thy  light  divine 
Look'd  on  mine  angwiah,  while  within  me  strove 
The  still  smaU  voioe  against  the  might  of  soffering 
love. 

XLTm. 

But  thou,  the  clear,theglorioiis  t  thou  wert  pouring 
BriDianoe  and  joy  upon  the  oystal  wave, 
While  she  that  met  thy  ray  with  eyes  adoring. 
Stood  in  the  lengthening  shadow  of  the  grave  I 
Alas  I  I  watch'd  her  dark  religious  glance, 
As  it  still  sought  thee  through  the  heaven's  ex- 
panse, [gave 
Bright  Cross  1  and  knew  not  that  I  watch'd  what 
But  passing  lustre — shrouded  soon  to  be —  [sea! 
A  toft  h^i  found  no  more — no  more  on  earth  or 


TT.TT. 

I  knew  not  all — ^yet  something  of  unrest 
8ii  on  my  heart    Wake,  ocean-wind  I  I  said ; 
Waft  us  to  land,  in  leafy  freshness  drest, 
WWe^  through  rich  clouds  of  foliage  o'er  her  head, 
Sweet  d^  may  steal,  and  rills  unseen  go  by, 
like  raging  voices,  and  the  green  earth  lie 
StiRj  with  flowers,  beneath  her  graceful  tread  ! 
^  the  calm  bound  us  midst  the  glassy  main : 
^«'tr  was  her  step  to  bend  earth's  living  flowers 
•gain. 


'  *  I  SB  if  heaven  upon  the  waves  were  sleeping, 

Yflsiiig  joy  gQo]  ^^  quiet,  there  they  lay, 

^  ttoreless^  through  their  blue  transparence 


^diadowBofoursailSffromdaytoday;  [woe — 

^'^  the oh !  strongest  is  the  strong  heart's 

^""^  yii  I  live  I  I  feel  the  sunshine's  glow — 
^  I  am  he  that  look'd,  and  saw  decay 
°^  o'er  the  fiur  oi  earth,  th'  adored  too  much ! — 
'^  ^  i  tefbl  thing  to  love  what  death  may  touch. 


In  Am  Mlttiide  of  th«  mm,  wa  hail  »  itar  as  a 
"^  Aoa  vbom  w  h^n  long  been  leparated.  Among  th« 
''"l^pMie  sad  tiM  Spaniards,  poeoliar  motiTcs  seem  to 
^'^■ssthlBfeailng;  a  rd^ns  sentimtnt  attaches  them  to 
^wmiiniHuu,  tiM  Conn  of  wlilch  rscaOs  the  sign  of  the  &itli 
rkaM  bf  tiMl^aiieestors  in  the  deserts  of  the  New  World. 

It  has  been  obeenred  at  wliat  hour  of  the 

■Vht,  in  dtfesBt  seasons,  the  Cross  of  the  South  is  erect  or 
It  is  a  tima-|ileoe  that  adranoes  very  regularly 
a*day,  and  no  other  group  of  stars  exhibits 
to  th*  aalNd  eifs  an  observation  of  tbne  so  easily  made. 
«A«  hKm  lie  bsmd  onr  guides  exdalm,  in  the  savan- 
9t  YaMsiMia,  or  in  the  deecrt  extending  from  Lima  to 


LL 

A  fearful  thing  that  love  and  death  may  dwell 
In  the  same  world  I    She  fieuled  on — and  I, 
Blind  to  the  last,  there  needed  death  to  tell 
My  trusting  soul  that  she  could  fieule  to  die  I 
Tet,  ere  she  parted,  I  had  mark'd  a  change ; 
But  it  breathed  hope — 'twas  beautiful,  though 

strange : 
Something  of  gladness  in  the  melody 
Of  her  low  voice;,  and  in  her  words  a  flight 
Of  airy  thought — alas  !  too  perilously  bright  I 

I 

LEL 

And  a  dear  sparkle  in  her  glance,  yet  wild. 
And  quick,  and  eager,  like  the  flashing  gase 
Of  some  all-wondering  and  awakening  child. 
That  first  the  glories  of  the  earth  surveys. 
How  could  it  thus  deceive  me  1   She  had  worn 
Arotmd  her,  like  the  dewy  mists  of  mom, 
A  pensive  tenderness  through  happiest  days ; 
And  a  soft  world  of  dreams  had  seem'd  to  lie 
Still  in  her  dark,  and  deep,  and  spiritual  eye. 

Lm. 
And  I  could  hope  in  that  strange  fire ! — she 

died. 
She  died,  with  all  its  lustre  on  her  mien  1 
The  day  was  melting  from  the  waters  wide^ 
And  through  itslong  bright  hours  her  thoughts  had 

been. 
It  seem'd,  with  restless  and  unwonted  yearning^ 
To  Spain's  blue  skies  and  dark  sierras  turning ; 
For  her  fond  words  were  all  of  vintage-scene. 
And  flowering  myrtle,  and  sweet  citron's  breath : 
Oh  !  with  what  vivid  hues  life  comes  back  oft  on 

death! 

LTV. 

And  from  her  lips  the  mountain-songs  of  old. 
In  wild,  faint  snatches,  fitfully  had  sprung; 
Songs  of  the  orange  bower,  the  Moorish  hold. 
The  "Jlio  verde,*'  ^  on  her  soul  that  hung, 


Truxfflo,  '  Midnight  is  past-the  Cross  begins  to  bend  !* 
How  often  these  words  raninded  us  of  that  affecting  scene 
where  Paul  and  Yirglnia,  seated  near  the  source  of  the  river 
of  Lataniers,  conversed  together  for  the  last  time;  and  where 
the  old  man,  at  the  si^t  of  the  Southern  Cross,  warns  them 
that  it  is  time  to  separate !  "—Da  Hdmbolot'b  Travdt, 

1  **  Rio  verde  I  rio  verde  I**  the  popular  Spanish  romance, 
known  to  the  English  reader  in  Percy's  translation : — 

*'  G«oU«  riTtr !  gCBtlt  rifw  I 
Lo,  thy  fkrwmi  mn  lUln'd  wlUi  fort; 
Haajr  a  br»v«  and  nobl*  espUin 
noato  elofif  thy  wUkWd  ihors,"  He. 
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And  thence  flow'd  forth.   But  now  the  sun  was  low. 
And  watching  by  my  side  its  last  red  glow, 
That  ever  stills  the  heart,  once  more  she  song 
Her  own  soft  "  Orth  MaUr  I  **  and  the  sound 
Was  e'en  like   lore's  fiBtrewell — so  mournfully 
profound. 

LV. 

The  boy  had  dropped  to  slumber  at  our  feet ; 
"And  I  have  lull'd  him  to  his  smiUng  rest 
Once  more  \"  she  said.  I  raised  him — it  was  sweety 
Yet  sad,  to  see  the  perfect  calm,  which  bless'd 
His  look  that  hour :  for  now  her  voice  grew  weak. 
And  on  the  flowery  crimson  of  his  cheek, 
Wiik  her  white  lips,  a  long,  long  kiss  she  pressed. 
Yet  light>  to  wake  him  not    Then  sank  her  head 
Against  my  bursting  heart    What  did  I  dasp  1 — 
The  dead  I 

LYL 

I  call'd  I    To  call  what  answers  not  our  cries — 
By  what  we  loved  to  stand  unseen,  unheard — 
With  the  loud  passion  of  our  tears  and  sighs, 
To  see  but  some  cold  glittering  ringlet  stirr'd; 
And  in  the  quench'd  eye's  fixedness  to  gaze. 
All  vainly  searching  for  the  parted  rays —   [word 
This  is  what  waits  us  1    Dead  !— with  that  chill 
To  link  our  bosom-names  1    For  this  we  pour 
Our  souls  upon  the  dust — nor  tremble  to  adore  ! 

Lvn. 
But  the  true  parting  came  !    I  look'd  my  last 
On  the  sad  beauty  of  that  slumbering  fiice  : 
How  could  I  think  the  lovely  spirit  pass'd 
Which  there  had  left  so  tenderly  its  trace  ? 
Yet  a  dim  awfiilness  was  on  the  brow — 
No  I  not  like  sleep  to  look  upon  art  thou. 
Death,  Death  I  She  lay,  a  thing  for  earth's  embrace, 
To  cover  with  spring-wreaths.    For  earth's  1— the 
wave  [her  grave  ! 

That  gives  the  bier  no  flowers,  makes  moan  above 

Lvm. 
On  the  mid-seas  a  knell ! — for  man  was  there, 
Angiiifth  and  love — the  mourner  with  his  dead  ! 
A  long,  low-rolling  knell — a  voice  of  prayer — 
Dark  glassy  waters,  like  a  desert  spread — 
And  the  pale-shining  Southern  Cross  on  high. 
Its  faint  stars  fading  from  a  solemn  sky. 
Where  mighty  clouds  before  the  dawn  grew  red : 

1  De  Humboldt,  in.  describinf  the  burial  of  a  yonng  Astn- 
rUn  at  aea,  mentions  the  entreaty  of  the  offldating  priett» 
that  the  body,  which  had  been  brou^t  apon  deck  daring  the 
night,  might  not  be  committed  to  the  wavee  antil  after  son- 


Were  these  things  round  me  1    Such  o'er  memory 

sweep  [deep. 

Wildly,  when  aught  brings  back  that  burial  of  the 

LIX. 

Then  the  broad,  lonely  sunrise  1 — and  the  plash 
Into  the  sounding  waves  1^    Around  her  head 
They  parted,  with  a  glandng  moment's  flash. 
Then  shut — and  all  was  stilL    And  now  thy  bed 
Is  of  their  secrets,  gentlest  Leonor  I 
Once  fiureet  of  young  brides  l---and  never  more^ 
Loved  as  thou  wert^  may  human  tear  be  ahed 
Above  thy  rest  I    Ko  mark  the  proud  seas  keep, 
To  show  where  he  that  wept  may  pause  tgain  to 
weep ! 

LX. 

So  the  depths  took  thee  I    Oh  I  the  sullen  sense 
Of  desolation  in  that  hour  oomprees'd  1 
Dust  going  down,  a  speck,  amidst  th'  immense 
And  gloomy  waters,  leaving  on  their  breast 
The  trace  a  weed  might  leave  there  1    Dust  t— 

the  thing 
Which  to  the  heart  was  as  a  living  spring 
Of  joy,  with  fearfiilness  of  love  poesees'd. 
Thus  sinking  1    Love,  joy,  fear,  all  cruah'd  to  this— 
And  the  wide  heaven  so  far — so  ftthomless  th' 

abyss  I 

LXL 

Where  the  line  sounds  not,  where  the  wrecks  lie 
low,  [are  thej 

What  shall  wake  thence  the  deadt    Bleet^  bleet, 
That  earth  to  earth  entrust,  for  they  may  know 
And  tend  the  dwelling  whence  the  slumberer's  day 
Shall  rise  at  lost ;  and  bid  the  young  flowers  bloom 
That  waft  a  breath  of  hope  around  the  tomb ; 
And  kneel  upon  the  dewy  turf  to  pray  1 
But  thou,  what  cave  hath  dimly  chamber'd  tket  f 
Vain  dreams ! — oh  !  art  thou  not  where  there  i> 
no  more  seal' 

Lzn. 
The  wind  rose  free  and  singing :  when  for  ever. 
O'er  that  sole  spot  of  all  the  watery  plain, 
I  could  have  bent  my  sight  with  fond  endeavoor 
Down,  where  its  treasure  was,  its  glance  to  stnin; 
Then  rose  the  reckless  wind  I    Before  our  prow 
The  white  foam  flash'd — ay,  joyously,  and  thoa 
Wert  left  with  all  the  solitary  main 

rise,  In  order  to  pay  it  the  last  rites  acoording  to  the  osagt  ^ 
theRoMlshCbnreh. 

*  **  And  there  was  no  more  ssa.**— JlneKolfoii,  szL  I. 
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d  thee — and  thy  beauty  in  my  heart, 
ly  meek,  Borrowing  love— oh !  where  oould 
tAa<  depart) 

TiTTTT. 

not  speak  of  woe ;  I  may  not  tell — 

.  tells  not  such  to  fiiends — ^the  thoughts 

which  rent 

nting  spirity  when  its  wild  farewell 

I  the  billows  to  thy  grave  was  sent, 

there  most  lonely  1    He  that  sits  above, 

calm  glory,  will  fotgive  the  love 

eatures  bear  each  other,  even  if  blent 

I  vain  worship ;  for  its  close  is  dim   [Him  ! 

dth  grief  which  leads  the  wrung  soul  back  to 

LXIV. 

ith  a  milder  pang  if  now  I  bear 

ok  of  thee  in  thy  forsaken  rest, 

1  my  heart  be  lifted  the  despair, 

arp  remorse  with  healing  influence  press'd, 

soft  eyes  that  visit  me  in  sleep 

lot  reproach,  though  still  they  seem  to  weep ; 

lat  He  my  sacrifice  hath  bless'd, 

[I'd  my  bosom,  through  its  inmost  cell, 

.  deep  chastening  sense  that  all  at  last  is  welL 

LXV. 

iiou  art  now Oh  !  wherefore  doth  the 

thought 

wave  dashing  o'er  thy  long  bright  hair, 
a-weed  into  its  dark  tresses  wrought, 
nd  thy  pillow — ^thou  that  wert  so  fair  ! 
o'er  me  still  1    Earth,  earth  ! — it  is  the  hold 
ever  keeps  on  that  of  earthly  mould  ! 
m  art  breathing  now  in  purer  air, 
believe,  and  freed  from  all  of  error, 
blighted  here  the  root  of  thy  sweet  life 
with  terror. 

LXVI. 

the  love,  which  here  was  passing  light, 
¥ith  what  died  not — oh !  that  this  we  knew, 
is  ! — that  through  the  silence  of  the  night, 
Toice,  of  all  the  lost  ones  and  the  true, 

brldgw  OT«r  many  deep  chasms  amongst  tha  Andes 
iulons,  and  fanned  only  of  the  fibres  of  equinoctial 
Their  tremolous  motion  is  thus  alluded  to  in  one  of 
las  of  Gertntde  q^  Wyoming  :— 

"Aboo  MmM  wilder  portiftitort  h»  dr»w*, 
Of  natort's  nrag*  glorlM  be  would  wpt»k ; 
The  hmcUiMH  of  earth,  tbat  ovvraww, 
Wbnv,  rMting  bj  th*  tomb  of  old  CMiqae, 
Tb«  lamA-drlTtr  on  Ptrav1*'i  p«ttk 
Nor  troie*  nor  Uvlnf  motton  nuirlu  aroaod. 
Bat  itorlu  that  to  tht  boaodteM  forcft  dirtek. 


Would  speak,  and  say,  if  in  their  fiir  repose. 
We  are  yet  aught  of  what  we  were  to  those 
We  call  the  dead  1  -  Their  passionate  adieu. 
Was  it  but  breath,  to  perish  1    Holier  trust 
Be  mine! — ^thy  love  u  there,  but  purified  lh>mdustl 

LZVII. 

A  thingall  heavenly ! — dear'dfirom  that  which  hung 
As  a  dim  doud  between  us,  heart  and  mind  1 
Loosed  fVom  the  fear,  the  grief,  whose  tendrils  flung 
A  chain  so  darkly  with  its  growth  entwined. 
This  is  my  hope  1 — ^though  when  the  sunset  fiidee, 
When  forests  rock  the  midnight  on  their  shades, 
When  tones  of  wail  are  in  the  rising  wind. 
Across  my  spirit  some  fiiint  doubt  may  sigh ; 
For  the  strong  hours  wiU  sway  this  frail  mortality  1 

LXVnL 

We  have  been  wand'rers  since  those  days  of  woe, 
Thy  boy  and  I !    As  wild  birds  tend  their  young. 
So  have  I  tended  him — ^my  bounding  roe  1 
The  high  Peruvian  solitudes  among ; 
And  o'er  the  Andes'  torrents  borne  his  form. 
Where  our  frail  bridge  had  quivered  midst  the 

storm.  ^ 
But  there  the  war-notes  of  my  country  rung. 
And,  smitten  deep  of  heaven  and  man,  I  fled 
To  hide  in  shades  unpieroed  a  mark'd  and  weary 

head. 

LZDL 

But  he  went  on  in  gladness — ^that  &ir  child  I 
Save  when  at  times  his  bright  eye  seem'd  to  dream. 
And  his  young  lips,  which  then  no  longer  smiled, 
Ask'd  of  his  mother  !    That  was  but  a  gleam 
Of  memory,  fleeting  fast ;  and  then  his  play 
Through  the  wide  Llanos'  cheer'd  again  our  way. 
And  by  the  mighty  Oronoco  stream,  * 
On  whose  lone  maigin  we  have  heard  at  mom. 
From  the  mysterious   rocks,  the  sunrise-music 
borne: 

LXX. 

So  like  a  spirit's  voice  I  a  harping  tone, 
Lovely,  yet  ominous  to  mortal  ear — 

Or  wUd-esB*  areh,  hi^  fioof  o'er  g«lf  profbond. 
That  floetoatd  wbm  tht  itonna  of  U  Dorado  nand.** 

*  Llanos,  or  sarannahs,  the  great  phdns  in  South  America. 

*  De  Humboldt  speaks  of  tbeee  rocks  on  the  shores  of  the 
Oronoco.  TntTellers  hare  heard  from  time  to  time  subter^ 
raneous  sounds  proceed  tnm  them  at  sunrise,  reeembling 
those  of  an  organ.  He  believes  in  the  existence  of  this 
mysterious  mudc*  although  not  fortunate  enough  to  hare 
heard  it  himself ;  and  thinks  that  it  may  be  produced  by 
currents  of  air  issuing  through  the  ererloes. 
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Such  as  might  reach  ub  from  a  world  unknown, 
Troubling  man's  heart  with  thrills  (^  joy  and  fear ! 
TwBS  sweet  1 — jet  those  deep  southern  shades 

oppressed 
My  soul  with  stillness,  like  the  calms  that  rest 
On  melancholy  waves  :^  I  sigh*d  to  hear 
Onoemore  earth's breezysounds, her  foliage  fiinn*d. 
And  tum'dto  seek  the  wilds  of  theredhunter^sland. 

LZXL 

And  we  have  won  a  bower  of  refuge  now. 
In  this  fresh  waste,  the  breath  of  whose  repose 
Hath  coord,  like  dew,  the  fever  of  my  brow. 
And  whose  green  oaks  and  cedars  round  me  dose 
As  temple  walls  and  pillars,  that  exclude 
Earth's  haunted  dreams  from  their  free  solitude ; 
All,  save  the  image  and  the  thought  of  those 
Before  us  gone — our  loved  of  early  years,   [tears. 
Gone  where  affection's  cup  hath  lost  the  taste  of 

Lzzn. 
I  see  a  star — eve's  first-born  1 — ^in  whose  train 
Pftst  scenes,  words,  looks,  come  back.    The  arrowy 

spire 
Of  the  lone  cypress,  as  of  wood-girt  &ne. 
Bests  dark  and  still  amidst  a  heaven  of  fire ; 
The  pine  gives  forth  its  odours,  and  the  lake 
Gleams  like  one  ruby,  and  the  soft  winds  wake. 
Till  eveiy  string  of  nature's  solemn  lyre 
Is  touch'd  to  answer;  its  most  secret  tone    [own. 
Drawn  from  each  tree,  for  each  hath  whispers  all  its 

Lxzm. 
And  hark !  another  murmur  on  the  air. 
Not  of  the  hidden  rills  or  quivering  shades ! — 
That  is  the  cataract's,  which  the  breezes  bear. 
Filling  the  leafy  twilight  of  the  glades 
With  hollow  surge-like  sounds,  as  from  the  bed 
Of  the  blue,  mournful  seas,  that  keep  the  dead : 

^  TIm  nine  diftlngnlabed  tnTeUsr  frvqnentty  alhidM  to  tbt 
extrem*  itUIneM  of  the  atr  In  the  equatorial  leglone  of  the 
New  Worid,  and  particular  on  the  thickly  wooded  ihores 
of  the  Orooooo.  "  In  this  neigbbourtiood,**  he  Mjrs,  '*  no 
breath  of  wind  erer  agitates  the  foliage." 

CRITICAL  AITNOTATIOHB  ON  **  THS  rOKBBT  SAITCTUAKY.** 

['*  In  the  autumn  of  18S4  ihe  began  the  poem  which,  in 
point  of  flnith  and  ooniecutiTeneM,  if  not  in  popularity,  may 
be  considered  her  principal  work,  and  which  she  hersdf  in- 
clined to  look  upon  as  her  best  '  I  amatpresent,*  shewrote 
to  <me  always  interested  in  her  literary  occupations,  *  engaged 
upon  a  poem  of  tome  length,  the  idea  of  which  was  suggested 
to  me  by  some  passages  in  your  friend  Mr  Blanco  Whiteli  de- 
Ugfatftd  writinga.1    It  relates  to  the  snffwings  of  a  Spanish 

I  *«  UMwi  flpoea  Bpeia  bj  Deo  Lteeadlo  Pobladtt." 


But  they  are  &r !    The  low  sun  here  pervades 

Dim  forest  arches,  bathing  with  red  gold 

Their  stems,  till  each  is  made  a  marvel  to  behold, — 


Gorgeous^  yet  full  of  gloom  1    In  such  an  hour. 

The  vesper-melody  of  dying  bells  [tower 

Wanders  through  Spain,  fh>m  each  gray  ooDvent^s 

O'er  shining  rivers  poured  and  olive  delist 

By  evety  peasant  heard,  and  muleteer. 

And  hamlet^  round  my  home :  and  I  am  here^ 

Living  again  through  all  my  life's  fiireweOs^ 

In  these  vast  woods,  where  fiurawell  ne'er  was 

spoken. 
And  sole  I  lift  to  heaven  asad  heart — ^yet  unbfoken  I 

LXXV. 

In  such  an  hour  are  told  the  hermit*  s  beads ; 
With  the  white  sail  the  seaman's  hymn  floats  by : 
Peace  be  with  all  1  whate'er  their  varying  creedi^ 
With  all  that  send  up  holy  thoughts  on  hig^ ! 
Come  to  me,  boy !    By  Guadalquiver's  vines^ 
By  every  stream  of  Spain,  as  day  declines^ 
Kan's  prayers  are  mingled  in  the  roey  sky. 
We,  too,  will  pray;  nor  yet  unheard,  my  diild  t 
Of  Him  whose  voice  we  hear  at  eve  amidst  thewild. 

LXXYL 

At  eve  1     Oh,  through  all  hours  t    From  daik 

dreams  oft 
Awakening,  I  look  forth,  and  learn  the  might 
Of  solitude,  while  thou  art  breathing  soft, 
And  low,  my  loved  one  I  on  the  breast  of  night 
I  look  forth  on  the  stars — the  shadowy  sleep 
Of  forests — and  the  lake  whose  gloomy  deep 
Sends  up  red  sparkles  to  the  fire-flies'  li^t : 
A  lonely  world ! — even  fearful  to  man's  thou^t^ 
But  for  His  presence  felt,  whom  here  my  soul  hath 

sought 

Protestant,  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  Is  siqipossd 
to  be  narrated  by  the  sullerer  himself  ,  idio  eea4>es  to  Amerioa. 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  my  subject,  and  1m^  to  com- 
plete the  poem  in  the  course  of  the  winter.*  The  progrea  of 
this  work  was  watched  with  great  interest  In  her  duauertic 
circle,  and  ite  touching  descriptions  would  often  txtract  a 
tribute  of  tears  from  the  fireside  auditon.  Whan  completed, 
a  fimiily  cottsultatkm  was  held  as  to  its  nam*.  Yarkmstitiss 
were  propoeed  and  r«t)ected,  till  that  of  *  The  Forasl  Sanctnuy' 
was  suggested  by  her  brother,  and  finally  dedded  upon. 
Though  finished  early  in  1825,  the  poem  was  nol  publiihed 
tin  the  following  year,  when  it  was  brought  out  in  eoqjunctkn 
with  the  *  Lays  of  Many  Lands,*  and  a  ooUeetfam  of  misesl- 
laneoos  pieces.**— Ifemoir,  p.  6L 

*•  Mrs  Hemans  may  be  considered  as  the  repnetutatl?e  of 
anewsdioolof  poetry,  or,  to  q)eak  more  precisely,  her  poetry 
dlscorers  characteristics  of  the  highest  kind,  which  belong 
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txdtoMtf  to  thftl  of  latter  timM,  and  have  been  the 
f  the  gradnal  advancement,  and  eqwdally  the  moral 
I  of  mankind.  It  ii  onlj  when  man,  under  the  in- 
of  true  religion,  feda  hinudf  connected  with  whatever 
te,  that  hli  affectione  and  powen  are  ftiUy  developed, 
itrj  of  an  immortal  being  mnit  be  of  a  diffsrent  eha- 
rom  that  of  an  earthly  being.  But,  in  recurring  to 
lie  poeti  of  antiquity,  we  find  that  in  their  conceptions 
lent  of  reUgious  laith  was  wanting.  Their  mythology 
Jiem  no  object  of  sober  belief;  and,  had  it  been  so, 
.pted  not  to  produce  but  to  annihilate  devotion.  They 
thought  of  regarding  the  universe  as  created,  animated, 
Bd  by  Oodii  aO-powerful  and  omniscient  goodness." — 
saoB  NoKTON  in  Ckriitian  Examiner, 
I  win  nowsay  afew  words  of  '  The  Forest  Sanctuary;* 
>  abounds  with  beauty,  is  so  highly  finished,  and  anl- 
>y  so  generous  a  spirit  of  moral  heroism,  that  we  can 
utice  to  our  views  of  it  in  the  narrow  space  which  our 
Qow  us.  A  Spanish  Protestant  flies  from  persecution 
)  to  religious  liberty  in  America.  He  has  imbibed  the 
our  own  Ikthers,  and  his  mental  struggles  are  deecribed 
a,  with  which  the  deecendants  of  the  pilgrims  must 
low  to  qrmpathise.  We  dare  not  enter  on  an  ana- 
PVom  one  scene  at  sea,  in  the  second  part,  we  will 
few  extracts.  The  exile  is  attended  by  his  wife  and 
ut  his  wife  remains  true  to  the  laith  of  her  lathers. 

•"  Om  pro  nobto.  Mater  !'  whataipdl 
Wm  la  thow  nolM,**  tte. 

t  we  must  cease  making  extracts,  for  we  could  not 
■  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  poem  without  transferring 
ie.*'—Norih  American  Review^  April  1827. 
I  Hemans  considered  this  poem  as  almost,  if  not  alto- 
the  best  of  her  worlcs.  She  would  sometimee  say, 
proportion  to  the  praise  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
'  her  less  careftilly  meditated  and  shorter  compositions, 
ight  it  had  hardly  met  with  its  fidr  share  of  success : 
IS  the  first  continuous  effort  in  which  shedared  to  write 
e  fulness  of  her  own  heart— to  listen  to  the  promptings 
enhis  freely  and  feartessly.  The  subject  was  suggested 
jsage  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Don  Leocadio  Doblado, 
I  wrought  upon  by  her  with  tliat  eagerness  and  lisrvour 
fanost  command  corresponding  results.  I  have  heard 
emans  say,  that  the  greater  part  of  this  poem  was 
in  no  more  picturesque  a  retreat  than  a  laundry,  to 
ss  being  detached  from  the  house,  she  resorted  for  un- 
»d  quiet  and  leisure.  When  she  read  it,  while  in 
I,  to  her  mother  and  sister,  they  were  surprised  to  tears 
ncrsased  power  displayed  in  it  She  was  not  prone 
c  with  s^-contentment  of  her  own  works,  but,  per- 


haps, Me  one  favourite  descriptive  paesige  was  that  pietuiv  of 
a  sea-borial  in  the  second  canto, — 

' 8lMta]ratkia«lbr«tf«h'a( 


"  The  whole  poem,  whether  in  Its  scenes  of  superstition — 
the  Auto  da  F^,  the  dungeon,  the  filght,  or  in  its  delineation 
of  the  mental  conflicts  of  its  li«o— -or  in  its  forest  pictures  of 
the  free  West,  wliich  oiler  such  a  deUdous  r^Mse  to  the  mind , 
is  ftiU  of  happj  tboogbts  and  turns  of  expresston.  Four  lines 
of  peculiar  delicacy  and  beauty  ncnr  to  me  as  I  write,  too 
strong^  to  be  passed  by.  They  are  from  a  diaracter  of  one 
of  the  martyr  ststers. 

'  And  if  ah*  mhifM  with  tlM  fcativw  train, 
It  WM  bat  •■  MmM  malaoelwly  fltar 
B>boldt  th*  daoe*  ofalMplMrdion  tha  plain. 
In  ito  bright  itillnMi  prMmt,  thoogh  i 


**  But  the  entire  episode  of  *  Queen-Uke  Teresa  radiant 
Inei,'  is  wrought  up  with  a  nerve  and  an  impulse  which  men 
of  renown  have  foiled  to  reach.  The  death  of  the  ktter,  if, 
perhaps,  it  bealittle  too  romantic  for  the  stem  realities  of  the 
scene.  Is  so  beautiftilly  toU,  that  it  cannot  be  read  without 
strong  feeling,  nor  carelessly  remembered.  And  most  bean- 
tiftil,  too,  are  the  sudden  outbursts  of  thankfulness  of  the 
quick  liappy  oonsdousness  of  liberty  with  which  the  narrator 
of  this  ghastly  sacrifice  interrupts  the  tale,  to  rsassure  himself, 
'  Sport  on,  my  happy  child  I  for  thou  art  free.*  The  cha- 
racter of  the  convert's  wifs,  Leonor,  devotedly  dinging  to  his 
fortunes,  without  a  reproach  or  a  murmur,  while  her  heart 
trembles  before  him  as  though  she  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
k)st  spirit,  is  one  of  those  in  whteh  Mrs  Hemans'  individual 
mode  of  thought  and  manner  of  exprsssion  are  most  happily 
impersonated.  As  a  whole,  she  was  hardly  wrong  in  her  own 
estimate  of  this  poem ;  and,  on  recently  turning  to  it,  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  how  wen  it  bears  the  tests  and  trials 
with  which  it  is  only  either  fit  or  rational  to  examine  works 
of  the  higliest  order  of  mind.**— Choklsy'b  Mewtarialt  <^Mri 
HemanSf  p*  126-7. 

**  If  taste  and  elegance  be  titles  to  enduring  fiune,  we  might 
venture  securdy  to  promise  that  rich  boon  to  the  author  before 
us,  who  adds  to  those  great  merits  a  tenderness  and  loftiness  of 
fading,  and  an  ethereal  purity  of  sentiment,  which  could  only 
emanate  from  the  soul  of  a  woman.  She  must  beware  of  bo* 
coming  too  voluminous,  and  must  not  venture  again  on  any 
thing  so  long  as  *  The  Forest  Sanctuary.'  But  If  the  next  gene- 
ration inherits  our  taste  for  short  poems,  we  are  persuaded  it 
wm  not  readily  aflow  her  to  be  forgotten.  For  we  do  not  hed- 
tate  to  say  that  she  is,  beyond  aU  comparison,  the  most  tooch- 
hig  and  accomplished  writer  of  occasional  verses  that  our  litera- 
ture has  yet  t^  boast  of."— Lord  JsrrasY,  in  EdinXnargh 
Review,  OeMm  1839.'} 
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[The  foOowinf  pieoM  maj  M  fiu-  be  oonslderada 
leetkm,  popular  antom,  or  tnditkm.    The  idea 
outioa  ii,  bowerer,  dIfEvent,  m  the  poems  In  bli 

MOORISH  BRIDAL-SOKO. 


i**  It  b  a  cmtom  among  the  Moon,  that  a  fanale  who  dies 
aDmanied  is  clothed  for  interment  in  iveddinr  appaid,  and 
ttie  bridal-song  is  snnff  o^v  her  remahn  before  thej  are  bone 
from  her  home.**— iforratfw  </  a  Ten  Tear^  BesUenet  in 
TrtpoU,  &y  au  BUUr-in-iam  qfMr  TuUp."] 

Ths  citron-grovee  their  fruit  and  flowera  were 

strewing 
Around  a  Moorish  palace,  while  the  sigh 
Of  low  sweet  summer  winds  the  branches  wooing 
li^thmusic  through  theirshadowybowerswent  by; 
Music  and  voices,  from  the  marble  halls 
Through  the  leaves  gleaming,  and  the  fountain- 

fiills. 

A  song  of  joy,  a  bridal-song  came  swelling 
To  blend  with  fragrance  in  those  southern  shades, 
And  told  offcasts  within  the  stately  dwelling, 
Bri^t  lamps,  and  dancing  steps;,  and  gem-crown*d 

maids; 
And  thus  it  flowed : — ^yet  something  in  the  lay 
Belonged  to  sadness,  as  it  died  away. 

"  The  bride  comes  forth  !  her  tears  no  more  arc 

falling 
To  leave  the  chamber  of  her  in&nt  years ; 
Kind  voices  from  a  distant  home  are  calling ; 
She  oomeslike  day-spring— she  hath  done  with  tears; 
Now  must  her  dark  eye  shine  on  other  flowers, 
Her  soft  smile  gladden  other  hearts  than  ours  1 — 

Pour  the  rich  odours  round  ! 

"  We  haste  !  the  chosen  and  the  lovely  bringing ; 
Love  still  goes  with  her  from  her  place  of  birth ; 
Deep,  silent  joy  within  her  soul  is  springing. 
Though  in  her  glance  the  light  no  more  is  mirth  ! 
Her  beauty  leaves  us  in  its  rosy  years ; 
Her  sisters  weep — ^but  she  hath  done  with  tears !— 

Now  may  the  timbrel  sound !  ** 

EnoVst  thou  for  uhom  they  sang  the  bridal 

numbers? — 
One,  whose  rich  tresses  were  to  wave  no  more  ! 
One,  whose  pale  cheek  soft  winds,  nor  gentle 

slumbers, 
Nor  Love's  own  sigh,  to  rose-tints  might  restore  ! 
Her  graceful  ringlets  o'er  a  bier  were  spread. 
Weep  for  the  young,  the  beautiful,— the  dead  I 


,  as  each  is  intsnded  to  be  comniemnratif  of  eome  ulioiial 
suggested  by  Holder's  "  BUmmm  der  VfKket  to  £Mcn»/**  the 
are  diidly  tnnsiationa.} 


THE  BIRD13  RELEASE. 


[The  Indians  of  Bengal  and  of  ttie  eoael  of 
oagee  filled  with  birds  to  the  graves  of  theb>  frieods, 
thqrMt  the  birds  at  libertj.    lUseoslomis 
description  of  Yiisinia^  fbneraL— See  Fntf 


to  in  the 

*^» — »-.-  ^ 


Qo  forth  1  for  she  is  gone  I 
With  the  golden  light  of  her  wavy  hair. 
She  is  gone  to  the  fields  of  the  viewless  air; 

She  hath  left  her  dwelling  lone  1 

Her  voice  hath  paas'd  away  t 
It  hath  paas'd  away  like  a  summer  breexe. 
When  it  leaves  the  hills  for  the  fiur  blue  seas, 

Where  we  may  not  trace  its  way. 

Oo  forth,  and  like  her  be  free  1 
With  thy  radiant  wing,  and  thy  glancing  eye. 
Thou  hast  all  the  range  of  the  sunny  siky. 

And  what  is  our  grief  to  theet 

Is  it  aught  e'en  to  her  we  moumt 
Doth  she  look  on  the  tears  by  her  kindred  shed? 
Doth  she  rest  with  the  flowers  o'er  her  gentle  bead^ 

Or  float,  on  the  light  wind  bomel 

We  know  not — but  she  is  gone ! 
Her  step  from  the  dance,  her  voice  from  the  song^ 
And  the  smile  of  her  eye  fr^m  the  festal  throng  ; 

She  hath  left  her  dwelling  lone  I 

When  the  waves  at  sunset  shine. 
We  may  hear  thy  voice  amidst  thousands  more^ 
In  the  scented  woods  of  our  glowing  shore ; 

But  we  shall  not  know  'tis  thine  1 

Even  so  with  the  loved  one  flown  ! 
Her  smile  in  the  starlight  may  wander  by. 
Her  breath  may  be  near  in  the  wind's  low  sigih. 

Around  us — ^but  all  unknown. 

Qo  forth  I  we  have  loosed  thy  chain ! 
We  may  deck  thy  cage  with  the  richest  flowers 
Which  the  bright  day  rears  in  our  Eastern  bowers ; 

But  thou  wilt  not  be  lured  again. 

Even  thus  may  the  summer  pour 
All  fragrant  things  on  the  land's  green  breast, 
And  the  glorious  earth  like  a  bride  be  dress'd. 

But  it  wins  liar  back  no  more  ! 


/ 


/ 


/ 
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THE  SWORD  OF  THE  TOMK 

▲  NOBTHXRN  LBGEin). 

[TIm  idta  of  this  iMdlad  ta  tdsra  fromaaotD«  in  aarJkoa«r, 
^  tiagtdj  hj  Am  Daaiih  poet  OchtonicMfer.  Tb«  ■epuleliTal 
^3rt  bOTtaDodedto,  and  inppond  to  guard  tlMMhesof  daoeaaed 
XMTOii,  ii  fraqotntljiimitlonad  in  the  Northern  Sagu.  Serere 
■■ifKwIngi  to  the  departed  ipirit  litre  wppoeed  by  the  Scandi- 
-mmvimn  ngrthologietsto  be  the  oonieqnence  of  any  proAmation 
^irthaaepiildira— 8eeOcRi.BN8CHXjiosR*a  Plapi.2 

*'  YoiGB  of  the  gifted  elder  time  1 
^oioe  of  the  chann  and  the  Runic  rhyme  ! 
Speak  I  from  the  ahades  and  the  depths  disdoee 
!How  Sigurd  may  Tanquiah  his  mortal  foes ; 

Yoioe  of  the  buried  past  1 
^oioe  of  the  grave  1  tis  the  mighty  hour 
n^Then  night  with  her  stare  and  dreams  hath  power, 
JLnd  my  step  hath  been  soundless  on  the  snows. 
And  the  spell  I  have  sung  hath  laid  repose 

On  the  billow  and  the  blast" 

Then  the  torrents  of  the  North 
And  the  forest  pines  were  still. 
While  a  hollow  chant  came  forth 
From  the  dark  sepulchral  hill. 

**  There  shines  no  sun  midst  the  hidden  dead, 
But  where  the  day  looks  not  the  brave  may  tread ; 
There  is  heard  no  song,  and  no  mead  is  poured, 
But  the  warrior  may  come  to  the  silent  board 

In  the  shadow  of  the  night 
There  is  laid  a  sword  in  thy  father's  tomb. 
And  its  edge  is  fraught  with  thy  foeman's  doom ; 
But  soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep, 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep, 

For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might ! " 

Then  died  the  solemn  lay. 
As  a  trumpet's  music  dies, 
By  the  night-wind  borne  away 
Through  the  wild  and  stormy  skies. 

The  fir-trees  rock'd  to  the  wailing  blast, 
As  on  through  the  forest  the  warrior  pass'd — 
Through  the  forest  of  Odin,  the  dim  and  old — 
The  dark  place  of  visions  and  legends,  told 

By  the  fires  of  Northern  pine, 
^e  fir-trees  rock'd,  and  the  frozen  ground 
Oave  back  to  his  footstep  a  hollow  sound ; 
A.iid  it  seem'dthat  the  depthsofthoseawful  shades, 
(Vom  the  dreary  gloom  of  their  long  arcades, 

Glavo  warning,  with  voice  and  sign. 

But  the  wind  strange  magic  knows. 
To  call  wild  shape  and  tone 


From  the  grayj 
When  Night  ii 


The  pines  closed  o' 

As  he  took  the 

The  Pole«tar  shone, 

With  the  arrowy  streams  of  the  Ni 

But  his  road  through  dimness  lay ! 
He  pass'd,  in  the  heart  of  that  ancient  wood. 
The  dark  shrine  stain'd  with  the  victim's  blood ; 
Nor  paused  till  the  rock,  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kingly  dead, 

Arose  on  his  midnight  way. 

Then  first  a  moment's  chill 
Went  shuddering  through  his  breast. 
And  tho  steel-dad  man  stood  still 
Before  that  place  of  rest 

But  he  cross'd  at  length,  with  a  deep-drawn  breath. 
The  threshold-floor  of  the  hall  of  Death, 
And  look'd  on  the  pale  mysterious  fire 
Which  gleam'd  from  the  urn  of  his  warriorsire 

With  a  strange  and  solemn  light 
Then  darkly  the  words  of  the  boding  strain 
Like  an  omen  rose  on  his  soul  again — 
"  Soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep, 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep ; 

For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might ! " 

But  the  gleaming  sword  and  shield 
Of  many  a  battle-day 
Hung  o'er  that  tun,  reveal'd 
By  the  tomb-fire's  waveless  ray ; 

With  a  fitded  wreath  of  oak-leaves  bound. 
They  hung  o'er  the  dust  of  the  fi^r-renown'd. 
Whom  the  bright  Yalkyriur's  warning  voice 
Had  call'd  to  the  banquet  where  gods  rejoice. 

And  the  rich  mead  fiows  in  light 
With  a  beating  heart  his  son  drew  near. 
And  still  rang  tho  verse  in  his  thrilling  ear — 
"  Soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep. 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep ; 

For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might  I" 

And  many  a  Saga's  rhyme, 
And  legend  of  the  grave, 
That  shadowy  scene  and  time 
Call'd  back,  to  daunt  the  brave. 

But  he  raised  his  arm— and  the  flame  grew  dim, 
And  the  sword  in  its  light  seem'd  to  wave  and 
swim, 
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And  bis  fidtering  hand  ooold  not  gnsp  it  wdl — 
ntxn  the  piOe  otk-wresUi,  with  a  dMh  it  fisQ 

Throng  the  diamber  of  the  dead ! 
The  deep  tomb  laqg  with  the  heavy  sound. 
And  the  um  lay  ahiret'd  in  frugmente  roimd; 
And  a  nahy  as  of  tenqwsti^  qoeodi'd  the  fire^ 
And  the  sostto'd  dost  of  bis  wariike  sne 

Was  stiewn  on  the  diampion's  head. 


One  moment — and  all  waa  stfll 
In  the  shmiberer*B  ancknt  ball. 
When  the  rodL  bad  eeased  to  thrill 
With  the  mii^iiy  weapon's  fidL 


The  Stan  wero  jnst  lEMlmg  one  by  one^ 

The  doods  were  just  tinged  by  the  eariy  son. 

When  there  stream'dthioac^thecaTecnatordi'B 

And  the  brother  of  Signrd  the  valiant  came 

To  seek  him  in  the  tomb. 
Stretdi'd  on  his  shield,  like  the  steel-girt  slain. 
By  moonlig^  seen  on  the  battle-plain. 
In  a  qwediless  trsnoe  lay  the  warrior  there ; 
But  he  wildly  woke  when  the  torch's  glare 

Burst  on  him  throned  the  g^oL 

"The  morning  wind  blows  tcee, 
And  the  boor  oi  chase  is  near : 
Come  forth,  come  forth  with  me  1 
What  dost  thou,  Sigurd,  hereT 

"  I  have  pat  out  the  holy  sepnlchral  fire, 
I  have  scattered  the  dust  of  my  warrioreire ! 
It  bums  on  my  head,  and  it  weighs  down  my  heart; 
But  the  winds  shall  not  wander  without  their  part 

To  strew  o'er  the  restless  deep  I 
In  the  mantle  of  death  he  washere  with  me  now — 
There  was  wrath  in  his  eye,  there  was  g^oom  on 

his  brow; 
And  his  cold  still  glance  on  my  spirit  fell 
With  an  icy  ray  and  a  withering  spell — 

Oh!  chill  is  the  house  of  sleep  1" 

"  The  morning  wind  blows  firee, 
And  the  reddening  sun  shines  dear; 
Come  forth,  come  forth  with  me  I 
It  is  dark  and  fearful  here  !" 

"  He  is  there,  he  is  there,  with  his  shadowy  frown  ! 
But  gone  from  his  head  is  the  kingly  crown — 
The  crown  from  his  head,  and  the  spear  from  his 

hand — 
They  have  chased  him  Car  from  the  glorious  land 
Where  the  feast  of  the  gods  is  spread! 


He  nmst  go  forth  alone  on  bia  phanto 
Hemnstrideo'erthegrafe^iillB  with  sto 
His  place  is  no  longer  at  Odin's  board 
He  is  driven  from  Valhalla  without  hi 
But  the  sUyer  shall  avenge  the  d 

That  sword  ita  fiune  had  won 
By  the  fidl  of  many  a  crest ; 
But  its  fiercest  work  was  done 
In  the  tomb,  on  Sigurd's  breas 


VALKYRIUR  SONG. 


[The  VaOgvior,  or  Fttel  fSMmt  of  Northei 
w«ra  inppond  to  iiiigltt  oat  Um  Iranian  who  i 
battte,  mnd  b6  mehrvd  into  Um  hADi  of  Odia. 

WlMB  a  Bortlwni  cfaiaf  Ml  glQriiNi4y  in  «mr 
wcTO  hoaoimd  with  aO  ponihb  mngnitlfwmci 
gold  and  mhnt,  wv-hone,  donmtic  attondar 
•TV  dn  ho  held  nuMt  deer,  were  pleoed  wit 
pile.  Hit  dependents  and  frknde  frequently  n 
of  honour  to  die  with  their  leader,  in  order  to 
■hade  in  Valhalla,  or  the  Palace  of  Odin.  A 
wifs  was  general^  conanmed  with  him  on  tb 
See  MAJLLBT'e  Northern  AnUtimitki,  HxmBni 


M  til'  I 

Ik*  vtastM  or  IUb  «■ 
tTB  tte*  an  riens  or  hoDMi  Joy  or  grid; 
pMrioB,  aBll*,  or  IMT,  kAd  ■ 
OnUMftK'd 


HUJUL 

Thb  Sea-kiog  woke  fit>m  the  troubled 

Of  a  Tision-haunted  night> 
And  he  looked  from  his  bark  o'er  the  g 
And  counted  the  streaks  of  light ; 
For  the  red  sun's  earliest  ray 
Was  to  rouse  his  bands  that  day 
To  the  stormy  joy  of  fight  I 

But  the  dreams  of  rest  were  still  on  e 

And  the  silent  stars  on  high. 
And  there  wavednot  the  smoke  of  one  < 
Midst  the  quiet  of  the  sky ; 
And  along  the  twilight  bay. 
In  their  sleep  the  hamlets  lay. 
For  they  knew  not  the  Norse  were 

The  Sea-king  look'd  o'er  the  brooding 

He  tum'd  to  the  dusky  shore, 
And  there  seem*d,  through  the  arch  of 
A  gleam,  as  of  snow,  to  pour ; 
And  forth,  in  watery  light. 
Moved  phantoms,  dimly  white, 
Which  the  garb  of  woman  bore. 

Slowly  they  moved  to  the  billow-side 
And  the  forms,  as  they  grew  more 
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em*d  each  on  a  tall  pale  steed  to  ride. 

And  a  shadowy  crest  to  rear. 
And  to  beckon  with  fiiint  hand 
F^rom  the  dark  and  rocky  strand, 

And  to  point  a  gleaming  spear. 

len  a  stilhieas  on  his  spirit  fell. 
Before  th'  unearthly  train, 
>r  he  knew  Valhalla's  daughters  well — 
The  Choosers  of  the  slain  1 

And  a  sudden  rising  breeze 

Bore,  across  the  moaning  seas, 
To  his  ear  their  thrilling  stniin. 

"There  are  songs  in  Odin's  Hall 
For  the  brave  ere  night  to  &11 ! 
Doth  the  great  sun  hide  his  rayl 
He  must  bring  a  wrathful  day  I 
Sleeps  the  fialchion  in  its  sheath  ? 
Swords  must  do  the  work  of  death ! 
Begner ! — Sea-king  1 — thee  we  call ! — 
There  is  joy  in  Odin's  HalL 

"At  the  feast,  and  in  the  song; 
Thou  shalt  be  remember'd  long  1 
By  the  green  isles  of  the  flood. 
Thou  hast  left  thy  track  in  blood  1 
On  the  earth  and  on  the  sea, 
There  are  those  will  speak  of  thee  ! 
Tis  enough, — ^the  war^^ods  call, — 
There  is  mead  in  Odin's  Hall  I 

"  Begner  1  tell  thy  fiEur-hair'd  bride 
She  must  slumber  at  thy  side  I 
Tell  the  brother  of  thy  breast   '    ' 
Even  for  him  thy  grave  hath  rest  1 
Tell  the  raven  steed  which  bore  thee, 
When  the  wild  wolf  fled  before  thee. 
He  too  with  his  lord  must  hH, — 
There  is  room  in  Odin's  Hall  I 

"  Lo  I  the  mighty  sun  looks  forth — 
Arm  1  thou  leader  of  the  North  I 
Lo !  the  mists  of  twilight  fly — 
We  must  vanish,  thou  must  die  ! 
By  the  sword  and  by  the  spear, 
By  the  hand  that  knows  no  fear. 
Sea-king !  nobly  thou  shalt  fall ! — 
There  is  joy  in  Odin's  Hall ! " 

lere  was  arming  heard  on  land  and  wave, 
When  afiir  the  sunlight  spread, 
id  the  phantom-forms  of  the  tide-worn  cave 
With  the  mists  of  morning  fled ; 


But  at  eve,  the  kingly  hand 
Of  the  battle^ixe  and  brand 
Lay  cold  on  a  pile  of  dead  1 


THE  CAVERN  OP  THE  THREE  TELLS. 

▲  SWIK  TBADinOK. 

[The  thxM  foundan  of  the  HelTeUc  CkmfMencgr  are  thooi^t 
to  sleep  in  »  cavern  near  the  Lake  of  Loceme.  The  heidt- 
men  call  them  the  ^iree  Telle ;  and  tay  that  thej  lie  there 
in  their  antique  garb,  in  quiet  ilnmber ;  and  when  Switier- 
land  is  in  her  utmost  need,  they  wiU  awaken  and  rsgain  the 
liberties  of  the  land.— See  Quarteriy  Beviem,  No.  44. 

The  OrQtU,  where  the  oonftderates  held  their  nl^tly  meet- 
ings, is  a  meadow  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Locsme,  or 
Lake  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  here  called  the  Forest-8ea.] 

Oh  1  enter  not  yon  shadowy  cave. 
Seek  not  the  bright  spars  there. 
Though  the  whispering  pines  that  o'er  it  wave 
^th  freshness  fill  the  air : 

For  there  the  Patriot  Three, 
In  the  garb  of  old  array'd. 
By  their  native  Forest-Sea 
On  a  rocky  couch  are  laid. 

The  Patriot  Three  that  met  of  yore 

Beneath  the  midnight  sky. 
And  leagued  their  hearts  on  the  Griitli  shore 
In  the  name  of  liberty  1 
Now  silently  they  sleep 

Ainidst  the  hills  they  freed ; 
But  their  rest  is  only  deep 
Till  their  country's  hour  of  need. 

They  start  not  at  the  hunter's  call. 

Nor  the  Lammer-geyer^s  cry. 
Nor  the  rush  of  a  sudden  torrent's  fall, 
Nor  the  Lauwine  thundering  by ; 
And  the  Alpine  herdsman's  lay. 
To  a  Switzer's  heart  so  dear  ! 
On  the  wild  wind  floats  away. 
No  more  for  them  to  hear. 

But  when  the  battle-horn  is  blown 

Till  the  Schreckhom's  peaks  reply. 
When  the  Jungfrau's  cliffii  send  back  the  tone 
Through  their  eagles'  lonely  sky  ,* 

When  the  spear-heads  light  the  lakes, 

When  trumpets  loose  the  snows. 
When  the  rushing  war-steed  shakes 
The  glacier's  mute  repose ; 

When  Uri's  beechen  woods  wave  red 
In  the  burning  hamlet's  light — 
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7%en  from  the  caTem  of  the  dettd 
Shall  the  aleepers  wake  in  mi^  ! 

^ith  a  le^,  like  Tell's  prood  leip 
When  away  the  helm  he  flange 
And  boldly  up  the  steep 
From  the  flaahing  billow  ipnmg  *^ 

They  shall  wake  beside  their  Fonst-Sea, 

In  the  ancient  garb  they  wore 
When  they  link'd  the  hands  thai  made  ua  free. 
On  the  Qrfttli'a  moonli^t  shore ; 
And  their  Toices  shall  be  heard. 
And  be  answered  with  a  shout. 
Till  the  flchoing  Alps  are  stirr'd. 
And  the  signal-fires  Uase  out 

And  the  land  shall  see  such  deeds  again 

Aa  those  of  that  proud  day 
When  Winkehried,  on  Sempach's  plain. 
Through  the  serried  spears  made  way ; 
And  when  the  rocks  came  down 

On  the  dark  Morgarten  dell. 
And  the  crowndd  casquei^'  o'erthrown. 
Before  our  fitthers  fSell  1 

For  the  KiUireihen^s  *  notes  must  never  sound 

In  a  land  that  wears  the  diain. 
And  the  vines  on  freedom's  holy  ground 
Untrampled  must  remain ; 

And  the  yellow  harvests  wave 

For  no  stranger's  hand  to  reap. 
While  within  their  silent  cave 
The  men  of  Griitli  sleep  ! 


SWISS  SONG, 

ON  THE  AinnVEBSABT  OF  AN  ANCISNT  BATTLS. 

[The  Swtai,  em  to  oar  dajn,  ham  contfmml  to  celebrate 
the  annlvenariee  of  their  andent  battlee  with  mnch  lolem- 
nitj;  MMmbling  in  the  open  air  on  the fieUs  mben  their 
anoeston  fought,  to  hear  thankagiTingi  offsred  ap  by  tlie 
prieits,  and  the  names  of  all  idio  shared  in  the  gloiy  of  the 
day  enumerated.  Th^y  allarwards  walk  in  prooeesion  to 
chapels,  always  erected  in  the  Tidnity  of  neh  scenes,  where 
masses  are  song  for  the  sools  of  the  departed.— €ee  Px.AjffTii'a 
HiHorp  q^the  HdvMe  Cc^fkdtracp.l 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round  ! 

If  yet  they  gird  a  land 
Where  Freedom's  voice  and  step  are  found, 

Foiget  ye  not  the  band, — 

1  The  point  of  rock  on  which  Tell  leaped  from  the  boftt  of 
Oesslar  is  marked  by  a  chapel,  and  called  the  Tdlaapna^, 


The  fiuthM  band,  our  sires,  who  ftU 
Here  in  the  narrow  battle  duU  ! 

If  yet,  the  wilds  anion& 

Our  silent  hearts  may  born. 
When  the  deep  monntain4iom  hath  nm& 
And  home  our  stqia  may  turn,—' 
Home  ! — home  \ — if  still  that  name  be  dear, 
Plraise  to  the  men  who  perish'd  here  i 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round ! 

Up  to  their  shining  snows 
That  day  the  stormy  rolling  sound. 
The  sound  of  battle,  rose  ! 
Their  caves  prolong*d  the  trumpet's  blasts 
Their  dark  pines  trembled  as  it  paai^d  ! 

They  saw  the  princely  crest, 

They  saw  the  knightly  q>ear. 
The  banner  and  the  mail-clad  breast^ 
Borne  down  and  trampled  here  ! 
They  saw — and  glorying  there  they  stand. 
Eternal  records  to  the  land  1 


to  the  mountain-bom. 
The  brethren  of  the  glen  ! 
By  them  no  steel  array  was  worn. 
They  stood  as  peasant-men  ! 
They  left  the  vineyard  and  the  field. 
To  break  an  empire*s  lance  and  shield  ! 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round  I 

K  yet,  along  their  steeps, 
Our  children's  fearless  feet  may  bound. 
Free  as  the  chamois  leaps : 
Teach  them  in  song  to  bless  the  band 
Amidst  whose  mossy  graves  we  stand  ! 

If,  by  the  wood-fire's  blase. 

When  winter  stars  gleam  oold. 
The  glorious  tales  of  elder  days 
May  proudly  yet  be  told, 
Foiget  not  then  the  shepherd  race. 
Who  made  the  hearth  a  holy  place  ! 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round  1 

If  yet  the  Sabbath-bell 
Ck)me8  o'er  them  with  a  glai^HftwHig  sound. 
Think  on  the  battle^lell  I 
For  blood  first  bathed  its  flowery  sod. 
That  chainless  hearts  might  worship  Qod  1 

*  Crowned  Hefanets,  as  ft  distittctkm  of  rank,  are  mnlioosl 
in  Simondii  Aettattiand. 

•  The  KQhreiheiH-the  celebrated  Jlsiu  dm  VmOm. 
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THE  MESSENaSR  BIRD. 


BfcMt IHaiM  paj  put  T«n«nUlon  to  a 

itafiaManilU^ln  Um  nigfai-tiiiM.    Thay 

whkii  thafr  deoMaad  friands  and  rela- 

fhat  H  Mnga  tham  nam  froon  tba  otbar 

FKAXt^  Omtmomlet  tmd  ReUghut  CteifMw.] 

Tboo  art  oome  from  the  spintB*  land,  thou  bird  ! 

ThoB  art  oome  from  the  spurits'  land : 
lluoa^  thedarkprnegnyre  let  thy  Toioe  be  heard. 

And  tell  of  the  ahadowy  band  1 

Wa  know  that  the  bowera  are  green  and  £Edr 
In  the  '^fjbi  of  that  summer  ahore ; 

And  we  know  thattfaefrknda  we  hare  loetare  there, 
Ilkflj  aie  then — and  they  weep  no  more  1 


And  we  know  tbqr  have  qnench'd  their  fever's 
thirat 

Fh>m  the  Ibimtain  of  youth  ere  now,^ 
For  then  most  the  stream  in  its  freshneas  burst 

Whidi  none  maj  find  below  t 

And  we  know  that  they  will  not  be  lured  to  earth 
From  the  land  of  deathleea  flowers, 

Bf  the  fbaat,  or  the  dance,  or  the  song  of  mirth, 
Thoog^  their  hearts  were  once  with  ours : 

Though  they  Mi  with  na  by  the  night-fire*s  blaze, 

And  bent  with  ns  the  bow, 
And  beard  the  talea  of  our  fathers'  days, 

Whiflii  are  told  to  others  now  I 

Ikik  tan  v^tiioo  bird  of  the  solemn  strain  ! 

Gm  thoae  who  have  loved  foiget  1 
Wa  edl— tad  tbqr  answer  not  again : 

l)o  Hbfgj  love— do  they  love  us  yetl 


aetnafly  undartakan  by  Jnan  Ponca 

ia  Iha  16lh  eantuiy,  with  a  viaw  of  diaooveriiig  a 

ttOBtalii,  btOavad  by  tba  natlTas  of  Pnarto  Rico 

|>  aoa  of  tba  Loeayo  Uaa,  and  to  poMtM  tba  Tirtoa 

joath  to  an  who  bathad  hi  iU  watan.— Sea 


^V> 


-AWs^rni  TO  "THE  MESSENGER  BIRD." 

■T  AM  AMXRICAX  qVAKJOL  LADY. 

**'  toamaftomthaipfaitB'land, 

tha  land  that  ii  bright  and  lair ; 
.^  with  a  voloa  from  tba  ihadowy  band, 
^^  tril  that  thqr  lova  jon  then; 


If  a  widi  or  a  vain  ngnt 
Hva  in  Bjyaiaw  bowcfa, 
ba  for  tha  frianda  tiMy  can  na*er  forgot, 
baivved  of  thab*  yoothftil  boon. 


Doth  the  warrior  think  of  his  brother  thare. 

And  the  fitther  of  his  childt 
And  the  chief  of  those  that  were  wont  to  share 

His  wandering  through  the  wild  t 

We  call  them  fur  through  the  silent  night, 
And  they  speak  not  from  cave  or  hill ; 

We  know,  thou  bird !  that  their  land  is  bright. 
But  say,  do  they  love  there  still  ?  > 


THE  STRANGER  IN  LOUISIANA. 

[An  aarly  travdlar  mentlona  paopla  on  tha  banla  of  tba 
MiMiiiippi  who  bunt  into  taan  at  tba  right  of  a  ttimngar. 
Tha  reaaon  of  this  is,  that  thay  fancy  thair  daoaaaed  friands 
and refaktiona to  ba  only  gona  on  a  Joomayt  and,  bahigin  con- 
stant azpactation  of  tliair  retorn,  look  for  tham  vainly  «w*wig^ 
thasa  foreign  travallan.— Picart'b  Otremaniet  and  Bdtgioiu 
Cutlomt, 

'*  J*ai  pass6  moi-mteM***  says  Chataanbriand  hi  bis  8ouv§- 
tUr$  ifAmeriqm,  **  chas  una  pauphida  Indianna  qui  sa  pranait 
k  pleurer  4  k  Tua  d*un  voyagaor,  paroa  qu'Q  lul  rappabUtdaa 
amis  partis  pour  hk  Contrte  daa  Ames,  at  depois  long-tama 

Wx  saw  thee»  0  stranger !  and  wept 
We  look'd  for  the  youth  of  the  sunny  glance 
Whose  step  was  the  fleetest  in  chase  or  dance ; 
The  light  of  his  eye  was  a  joy  to  see. 
The  path  of  his  arrows  a  storm  to  flee. 
But  there  came  a  voice  from  a  distant  shore — 
He  was  call'd — ^he  is  found  midst  his  tribe  no  more: 
He  is  not  in  his  place  when  the  night-fires  bum. 
But  we  look  for  him  still — ^he  will  yet  return  1 
His  brother  sat  with  a  drooping  brow 
In  the  gloom  of  the  shadowing  cypress  bough : 
We  roused  him — ^we  bade  him  no  longer  pine. 
For  we  heard  a  step — but  the  step  was  thine  ! 

To  whispar  tha  daar  dasartad  band. 

Who  smilad  on  thair  tarrianoa  bare. 
That  a  foitlilbl  guard  hi  tha  dreamless  hind 

Are  tha  (Mands  tb^r  bare  loTad  so  dear. 

Tis  true,  in  tha  eilant  night  you  call, 
And  thay  answer  you  not  again ; 

But  tha  spiriU  of  bliss  are  ToicaleeB  all- 
Sound  only  was  mada  for  pain. 

That  their  bmd  is  bright  and  they  weep  no  mora, 

I  have  warbled  from  bin  to  hill ; 
But  my  plaintira  strain  should  have  told  before. 

That  thay  love,  oh  1  thay  lova  you  stilL 

They  bid  ma  say  that  unfisding  flowers 

Yon  11  find  in  tha  path  they  trode ; 
And  a  welcome  true  to  thdr  dcetblees  bowen. 

Pronounced  by  tha  voice  of  God.  1827. 
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We  saw  thee,  0  stranger !  and  wept 
We  look'd  for  the  maid  of  the  moamful  song — 
Mournful,  though  sweet, — she  hath  left  ua  long : 
We  told  her  the  youth  of  her  love  was  gone, 
And  she  went  forth  to  seek  him — she  paas'd  alone. 
We  hear  not  her  voice  when  the  woods  are  still. 
From  the  bower  where  it  sang,  like  a  sHveiy  rilL 
The  joy  of  her  sire  with  her  smOe  is  fled. 
The  winter  is  white  on  his  lonely  head : 
He  hath  none  by  his  side  when  the  wUds  we  track. 
He  hath  none  when  we  rest — ^yet  she  comes  not 

back ! 
We  looVd  for  her  eye  on  the  feast  to  shine, 
For  her  breezy  step — ^but  the  step  was  thine  ! 

We  saw  thee,  O  stranger !  and  wept 
We  look'd  for  the  chie^  who  hath  left  the  spear 
And  the  bow  of  his  battles  forgotten  here : 
We  look'd  for  the  hunter,  whose  bride's  lament 
On  the  wind  of  the  forest  at  eve  is  sent : 
We  look'd  for  the  first-bom,  whose  mother^s  cry 
Sounds  wildandshrill  through  the  midnight  sky ! — 
Wherearetheyl  Thou'rtseekingsomedistantooast: 
Oh  ask  of  them,  stranger !— send  back  the  lost ! 
Tell  them  we  mourn  by  the  daik-blue  streams, 
Tell  them  our  lives  but  of  them  are  dreams ! 
Tell,  how  we  sat  in  the  gloom  to  pine, 
And  to  watch  for  a  step — ^but  the  step  was  thine ! 


THE  ISLE  OF  FOUNTS; 

▲N  nmiAN  TRADITION. 

C"  The  riT«r  8t  Muy  has  its  sooroe  from  a  tsst  bke  or 
manh,  wliidi  lies  bstwwn  Flint  and  Oakmulge  riTers,  and 
oecnite  a  space  of  near  three  hundrtd  milas  in  circuit  This 
tast  acenmiifauion  of  watan,  in  the  wet  seaeon,  appears  as  a 
lake,  and  contains  some  laise  isfauids  or  knoOs  of  rich  hi^ 
land ;  one  of  whidi  the  present  generation  of  the  Creek  In- 
dians rspresent  to  be  a  moetbHssftilqwi  of  earth.  Thcjsijit 
is  inhahited  by  a  pecoliar  race  of  Indians,  wliose  women  are 
incomparably  beaatifiiL  They  also  tell  yov  that  this  terres- 
trial paradise  has  been  seen  by  some  of  their  enterprising 
hunters,  when  in  pursuit  of  game ;  but  that  in  their  cndea- 
▼ours  to  approach  It,  they  were  invohred  in  perpetual  laby- 
rinths, and,  like  endianted  hmd,  still  as  they  imagined  th^ 
had  Just  gained  it,  it  seemed  to  fly  before  them,  altamately 
appearing  and  disappearing.  Th^  rssohred,  at  length,  to 
leaTe  the  delusiTe  pursuit,  and  to  return;  whidi,  after  a  num- 
ber of  difficulties,  they  eflfocted.  When  th^  reported  their 
adveuluies  to  their  countrymen,  the  young  warrion  wire 
inflamed  with  an  irraeistible  desire  to  invade  and  make  a  con- 
quest of  so  charming  a  country ;  but  aO  their  attempts  hare 
hitherto  prtnred  abortire,  nerer  harfaig  been  able  again  to  flnd 
that  enchanUng  spot**— BBRTaA]i*a  TnveU  throt^  North 
and  SoiUh  CttroHna^  ^tr. 

The  addittonal  dreumstaaces  hi  the  *'  Isle  of  Fonnto**  are 
merely  imaginary.] 


SoK  of  the  stranger !  wouldst  thou  take 

O'er  yon  blue  hills  thy  lonely  way. 
To  readi  the  still  and  shining  lake 
Along  whose  banks  the  west  winds  play  t 
Let  no  Tain  dreams  thy  heart  beguile — 
Oh !  seek  thou  not  the  Fountain  Isle  1 

Lull  but  the  mighty  serpent^dng,^ 

Midst  the  gray  rocks,  his  old  domain ; 
Ward  but  the  cougar's  deadly  spring, — 
Thy  step  that  lake's  green  shore  may  gain ; 
And  the  bright  Isle,  when  all  is  paas'd, 
Shan  Tainly  meet  thine  eye  at  last ! 

Tes !  there,  with  all  its  rainbow  siieama, 

dear  as  within  thine  arrow's  fli^t^ 
The  Isle  of  Founts,  the  isle  of  dreams^ 
Floats  on  the  wave  in  golden  light ; 
And  lovely  will  the  shadows  be 
Of  groves  whose  fruit  is  not  for  thee  I 

And  breathings  from  their  sunny  flowers. 

Which  are  not  of  the  things  that  die, 
And  singing  voices  frx>m  their  bowers^ 
Shan  greet  thee  in  the  purple  sky; 
Soft  voices,  e'en  like  those  that  dwell 
Far  in  the  green  reed's  hoUow  oeQ. 

Or  hast  thou  heard  the  sounds  thai  rise 
From  the  deep  chambers  of  the  earth  t 
The  wild  and  wondrous  melodies 
To  which  the  ancient  rocks  gave  birth  1* 
Like  that  sweet  song  of  hidden  caves 
ShaU  sweU  those  wood-notes  o'er  the  waves. 

The  emerald  waves  ! — they  take  their  hue 
And  image  frx>m  that  sunbri^t  shore ; 
But  wouldst  thou  launch  thy  li^t  canoe. 
And  wouldst  thou  ply  thy  rapid  oar, — 
Before  thee,  hadst  thou  moming^s  speed. 
The  dreamy  land  should  stiU  recede  ! 

Tet  on  the  breese  thou  stiU  wouldst  hear 
The  music  of  its  flowering  shades, 

1  The  Cberokeee  beUerethat  the  recesses  oC  their  ■bobd' 
tains,  oTBigrown  with  lofty  pines  and  ce&»,  and  covered 
with  oU  mossy  rocks,  are  inhabited  by  the  Ungs  orcUsfeot 
rattlsenskes,  whom  they  denomfaiate  the  "  bright  old  InhaM- 
tanta.**  Th^repreeent  them  as  snakes  of  an  enoimoaisiae* 
and  which  possess  the  poww  of  drawing  to  them  tmrj  IMag 
creature  that  oomes  withfai  the  reach  of  their  egres.  TMr 
heads  are  aaid  to  be  crowned  with  a  carbonde  of  dattflng^ 
bri^tness.— See  Ncta  to  LBTDsir*s  fieener  qfl^^mqf, 

*  The  stonee  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoco,  ealed  by  tibtf 
South  American  misskMiaries  Lotom  dt  Mmoka,  aad  alladsJ 
to  in  a  former  note. 
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should  the  sound  be  near 
ts  that  ripple  through  its  glades; 
and  sighty  and  flashing  ray 
aters  in  their  play  I 

or  him  who  sees  them  burst 

leir  bright  spray-showers  to  the  lake ! 

no  spring  to  quench  the  thirst 

mblance  in  his  soul  shall  wake, 

iiring  through  his  dreams 

'  those  untasted  streams  I 

ight  in  many  a  rocky  urn, 
ters  of  our  deserts  lie, 
iir  source  his  lip  shall  bum, 
.  with  the  fever's  agony  ! 
ue  mountains  to  the  main, 
id  floods  may  roll  in  vain. 

our  hunters  came  of  yore 
cm  their  long  and  weary  quest ; — 
not  seen  th*  untrodden  shorel 
luld  they  midst  our  wilds  find  rest  ? 
Lg  of  their  glance  was  fled, 
amongst  us  as  the  dead ! 

beside  our  glittering  rills 
isions  in  their  darkened  eye ; 
was  not  amidst  the  hills 
elk  and  deer  before  us  fly : 
I  upon  the  cedar  hung, 
OS  to  the  wind  were  flung. 

t  no  more  the  forest  bow, 
rm*d  not  with  the  warrior  band, 
IS  waned  o*er  them  dim  and  slow — 
)ft  us  for  the  spirits*  land  ! 
*  pines  yon  greensward  heap 
€  the  restless  found  their  sleep. 

9  stranger  !  if  at  eve 
be  midst  us  in  thy  place, 
>t  where  the  mighty  leave 
«ngth  of  battle  and  of  chase  ! 
dreams  thy  heart  beguile — 
lou  not  the  Fountain  Isle  ! 


THE  BENDED  BOW. 

ed  that  war  was  anciently  proclaimed  in  Bri- 
ng mcsaengen  in  different  directions  througli 
bearing  a  bended  Ixno  /  and  tliat  peace  was  in 
nnonnced  by  a  bow  unstrung,  and  therefore 
the  Cambrian  Antiquities.} 


Thbbe  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  coming  foe, 
There  was  sent  through  Britain  a  bended  bow ; 
And  a  voice  was  pour*d  on  the  free  winds  &r. 
As  the  land  rose  up  at  the  sign  of  war. 

''  Heard  you  not  the  battle-horn  \ — 
Reaper  I  leave  thy  golden  com : 
Leave  it  for  the  birds  of  heaven — 
Swords  must  flash  and  spears  be  riven  ! 
Leave  it  for  the  winds  to  shed — 
Arm  I  ^re  Britain's  turf  grow  red." 

And  the  reaper  arm*d,  like  a  freeman's  son ; 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 

''  Hunter !  leave  the  mountain-chase. 
Take  the  fiJchion  from  its  place ; 
Let  the  wolf  go  free  to-day. 
Leave  him  for  a  nobler  prey ; 
Let  the  deer  ungall*d  sweep  by — 
Arm  thee  !  Britain's  foes  are  nigh." 

And  the  hunter  arm*d  ere  the  chase  was  done ; 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 

"  Chieftain  1  quit  the  joyous  feast — 
Stay  not  till  the  song  hath  ceased  : 
Though  the  mead  be  foaming  bright^ 
Though  the  fires  give  ruddy  light, 
Leave  the  hearth,  and  leave  the  hall — 
Arm  thee  I  Britain's  foes  must  taJV* 

And  the  chieftain  arm'd,  and  the  horn  was  blown; 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 


"  Prince  I  thy  fiither^s  deeds  are  told 
In  the  bower  and  in  the  hold. 
Where  the  goatherd's  lay  is  sung, 
Where  the  minstrel's  harp  is  strung  ! 
Foes  are  on  thy  native  sea — 
Give  our  bards  a  tale  of  thee  I" 

And  the  prince  came  arm'd,  like  a  leader's  son ; 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 

"  Mother !  stay  thou  not  thy  boy. 
He  must  leam  the  battle's  joy : 
Sister  1  bring  the  sword  and  spear, 
Qive  thy  brother  words  of  cheer : 
Maiden  1  bid  thy  lover  part : 
Britain  calls  the  strong  in  heart  1" 

And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on ; 
And  the  bards  made  song  for  a  battle  won. 
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HE  NEVER  SMILED  AGAIN. 
oTBcuytkt 
,h9 


tktdMthof 


Ths  baik  thai  held  a  prince  went  down. 

The  sweeping  waves  roITd  on; 
And  what  was  En^^d's  ^orioos  crown 

To  him  that  wept  a  son  1 
He  lired — for  life  may  long  be  borne 

Ere  sorrow  break  ita  chain ; 
Why  comes  not  death  to  those  who  mourn  1 

Ele  nerer  smiled  again  1 

There  stood  proud  forms  around  his  throne, 

The  stately  and  the  brave ; 
But  which  could  fill  the  place  of  000, 

That  one  beneath  the  wave  1 
Before  him  passed  the  young  and  fiur. 

In  pleasure's  reckless  tiain ; 
But  seas  dash'd  o'er  his  son's  bright  hair — 

He  never  smiled  again  ! 

He  sat  where  festal  bowls  went  round. 

He  heard  the  minstrel  sing. 
He  saw  the  tourney's  victor  crown'd 

Amidst  the  knightly  ring : 
A  murmur  of  the  restless  deep 

Was  blent  with  every  strain, 
A  voice  of  winds  that  would  not  sleep — 

He  never  smiled  again  ! 

Hearts,  in  that  time,  closed  o'er  the  trace 

Of  vows  once  fondly  pour'd. 
And  strangers  took  the  kinsman's  place 

At  many  a  joyous  board ; 
Qiaves,  which  true  love  had  bathed  with  tears. 

Were  left  to  heaven's  bright  rain, 
FVesh  hopes  were  bom  for  other 

He  never  smiled  again  1 


CCEUR-DE-LION  AT  THE  BIER  OP  HIS 

FATHER. 

[Tbt  body  at  Bmrj  th*  Saoond  by  in  ftata  in  the  abb^- 
dwrdi  of  Fontomnd,  wbar*  it  WM  Tiritad  Vy  Ridi*rd  Ccnir- 
d»-Lion,  who,  on  btholdtng  it,  mM  itnidc  with  horror  and 
ramom,  and  bitterly  rrproadiod  himadf  for  that  rtbilUoai 
eondoet  wliidi  bad  bean  the  means  of  bringing  lili  ttXbm  to 
an  nntimaly  grare.] 

ToBCHBB  were  blazing  dear, 
Hymns  pealing  deep  and  slow, 


Where  a  king  lay  ataftdy  on  hia  btsr 
In  the  dmrdi  of  Foutefiaud. 

Bannen  of  battle  o'er  him  him& 
And  waniotB  depi  beneath; 

And  lic^t^  as  noon'a  broad  lights 
On  the  settled  fine  of  death. 

On  the  settled  fine  of  death 

A  stroqg  and  mdd^  gjare^ 
Though  dimm'd  at  timea  by  the 

Tet  it  fen  stffl  brig^iteat  there : 
As  if  each  deeply  forrow'd  trace 

Of  earthly  yeaia  to  diow. 
Alaal  that  sceptred  mortaTa  race 

Had  sorely  doaed  in  woe  I 


nwmf^ 


bmtbi 


The  maiUe  floor  waa  swept 

By  many  a  long  dark  itole^ 
As  the  kneeling  priests  round  him  that  slept 

Sang  mass  for  the  parted  aool : 
And  solemn  were  the  strains  thej  poured 

Throo^^  the  stillnen  of  the  ni^^t^ 
With  the  croes  above,  and  the  orown  and  awoni^ 

And  the  silent  king  in 


There  was  heard  a  heavy  dan^ 

As  of  steel-girt  men  the  tread. 
And  the  tombs  and  the  hoUow  pavement  nmg 

With  a  sounding  thrill  of  dread ; 
And  the  holy  chant  was  hudi'd  awhile. 

As,  by  the  torch's  flame^ 
A  gleam  of  arms  np  the  sweeping  aisle 

With  a  mail-dad  leader  came. 

He  came  with  han^ty  look. 

An  eagle-glance  and  dear; 
But  his  proud  heart  through  its  breastplate  diooki 

When  he  stood  beside  the  bier  ! 
He  stood  there  still  with  a  drooping  brow, 

And  dasp'd  hands  o'er  it  raised ; 
For  his  &ther  lay  before  him  low — 

It  was  CoBU]>de-Lion  gaaed ! 

And  sOently  he  strove 

With  the  workings  of  his  breast ; 
But  there's  more  in  late  repentant  love 

Than  sted  may  keep  suppress'd  t 
And  his  tears  brake  forth,  at  last^  like  run,— 

Men  held  their  breath  in  awe ; 
For  his  face  was  seen  by  his  warriortiain. 

And  he  red^'d  not  that  they  saw. 

He  look'd  upon  the  dead — 
And  sorrow  seem'd  to  lie, 
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»rrow,  even  like  lead, 
le  fisurtrflhot  eye. 
ad  kiBs'd  the  frozen  cheek, 
leayy  hand  of  day ; 
rorda — ^yet  all  too  weak — 
loul'a  passion  way. 

is  it  Tain, 
remorse  and  deep  ? 
isither  1  onoe  again  : 
)ehold,  I  weep  1 
ty  pride  and  ire  ! — 
this  work  undone, 
lngland*s  crown,  my  sire  ! 
lee  bless  thy  son. 

me  1    Mighty  grief 
he  dust  hath  stirr'd ! 
bear  me  I — ^fi&ther,  chief, 
I  fMut  be  heard ! 
I — how  is  it  that  I  call, 
thou  answerest  not  ? 

lius  ] ^Woe,  woe  for  all 

my  soul  foigot ! 

*  hairs  I  see, 

>  sadly  bright ! 
;her  1  but  for  me, 
not  been  so  white ! 
wn,  high  heart !  at  last : 

couldst  thou  strive, 
loment  of  the  past, 
md  say — 'forgive  !' 

t  the  noblest  king 
.hrone  e'er  seen; 
t  wear  in  knightly  ring, 
stateliest  mien ; 

t  prove,  where  spears  are  proved, 
e  bravest  heart : 
:«nown'd  and  loved 
t— and  there  thou  art ! 

;  my  boyhood's  guide 

>  fond  joy  to  be ! — 
sported  at  thy  side, 

j'd  thy  parent  knee ! 
)re  the  blessed  shrine, 
I  see  thee  lie, — 
sad  still  fstce  of  thine 
netillldier 


THE  VASSAL'S  LAMENT  FOR  THE 
FALLEN  TREE. 

[**  Here  (at  Brereton  in  Cheehire)  it  one  thing  ineredibty 
stnuigt,  bat  attested,  at  I  nqreelf  luure  lieaxvl,  by  many 
persone,  and  oonunonly  bdiered.  Beftwe  any  heir  of  this 
fiunUy  diet,  tlicre  are  seen,  in  a  lake  a4}oining ,  the  bodies 
of  trees  swinuning  on  tlie  water  fbr  sereral  days.**— <::am- 
DSN'a  Britannku] 

Yes  !  I  have  seen  the  andent  oak 

On  the  dark  deep  water  cast, 
And  it  was  not  fell'd  by  the  woodman's  stroke. 
Or  the  rush  of  the  sweeping  blast; 
For  the  axe  might  never  touch  that  tree. 
And  the  air  was  still  as  a  summer 


I  saw  it  £bJ1,  as  finlls  a  chief 
By  an  arrow  in  the  fight, 
And  the  old  woods  shook,  to  their  loftiest  lea( 
At  the  crashing  of  its  might ; 
And  the  startled  deer  to  their  coverts  drew. 
And  the  spray  of  the  lake  as  a  fountain's  flew ! 

Tis  fidlen !    But  think  thou  not  I  weep 

For  the  forest's  pride  o'erthrown — 
An  old  man's  teaza  lie  &r  too  deep 
To  be  poured  for  this  alone ; 
But  by  that  sign  too  well  I  know 
That  a  youthfiil  head  must  soon  be  low ! 

A  youthful  head,  with  its  ahining  hair. 

And  its  bright  quick-flashing  eye ; 
Well  may  I  weep  1  for  the  boy  is  &ir. 
Too  flur  a  thing  to  die ! 
But  on  his  brow  the  mark  is  set — 
Oh !  could  my  life  redeem  him  yet ! 

He  bounded  by  me  as  I  gazed 

Alone  on  the  fiital  sign, 
And  it  seem'd  like  sunshine  when  he  raised 
His  joyous  glance  to  mine. 
With  a  stag's  fleet  step  he  bounded  by. 
So  full  of  life — ^but  he  must  die ! 

He  musty  he  must !  in  that  deep  dell. 

By  that  dark  water^s  side, 
Tis  known  that  ne'er  a  proud  tree  fell 
But  an  heir  of  his  fEithers  died. 
And  he — there's  laughter  in  his  eye, 
Joy  in  his  voice — yet  he  must  die ! 

Fve  borne  him  in  these  arms,  that  now 
Ate  nerveless  and  unstrung ; 
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And  must  I  see«  on  that  fidr  brow, 

And  a  sudden  panse  came  o'er  the  swell 

The  dust  untimely  flung  1 

Of  the  harp's  triumphal  chord ; 

I  must ! — ^yon  green  oak,  branch  and  create 

And  the  Minnemngni's^  thrilling  lay 

Lies  floating  on  the  daik  lake's  breast  1 

In  the  hall  died  &8t  away. 

The  noble  boy! — ^how  proudly  sprung 

The  convent's  chanted  rite  was  stay'd. 

The  &lcon  finom  his  hand ! 

And  the  hermit  dropp'd  his  beads» 

It  seem'd  like  youth  to  see  him  young, 

And  a  trembling  ran  throu^  the  foreafe^hade. 

A  flower  in  his  fiather's  land  I 

At  the  neigh  of  the  phantom  steeds, 

But  the  hour  of  the  knell  and  the  diige  is  nig^ 

And  the  dhurch-bells  peal'd  to  the  rocking  blast 

For  the  tree  hath  fiJlen,  and  the  flower  must  die. 

As  the  Wild  Night-Huntsman  paasTd. 

Say  not  'tis  vain !    I  tell  thee,  some 

The  storm  hath  swept  with  the  cbaae  away, 

Are  wam*d  by  a  meteor's  light, 

There  is  stillness  In  the  sky ; 

Or  a  pale  bird,  flitting,  calls  them  home, 

But  the  mother  looks  on  her  son  Unlay 

Or  a  voice  on  the  winds  by  night; 

With  a  troubled  heart  and  eye, 

And  they  must  gol    And  he  too^  he !•  - 

And  the  maiden's  brow  hath  a  shade  of  care 

Woe  for  the  &11  of  the  glorious  Tree ! 

Midst  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair  1 

The  Rhine  flows  bright ;  but  its  waves  ere  long 

Must  hear  a  voice  of  war. 

THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN. 

And  a  clash  of  spears  our  hills  among. 

And  a  trumpet  bom  a&r ; 

[It  k  a  popular  belief  in  the  OdnnnOd,  that  tlMpMiing  of 

And  the  brave  on  a  bloody  turf  must  lie — 

^■^            . «          ^m^                                  4        « a                          %          a 

the  Wild  Hontman  annoonoee  the  approach  of  war.    He 

k  aoppooed  to  fame  with  hfa  train  Ihnn  the  mined  caetle 

of  Rodenetein,  and  tratane  the  afar  to  the  opposite  caetle 

of  Schnellerta.    It  k  confldenQy  aaerted,  that  the  eonnd 

of  hie  phantom  bonee  and  hoonds  wae  heard  Iqr  the  1>nkA 

of  Baden  belne  the  commencement  of  the  laat  war  in 

BRANDENBURG  HARVEST-SONO.* 

Germany.] 

FROM  TBB  GKRMAN  OF  I.A  MOTTB  fOOqUV. 

Tht  rest  was  deep  at  the  slumberer^s  hour, 

If  thou  didst  not  hear  the  blast 

Thb  com  in  golden  light                              i 

Of  the  savage  horn  from  the  mountain-tower. 

Waves  o'er  the  plain ;                                i 

As  the  Wild  Night-Huntsman  paas'd. 

The  sickle's  gleam  is  bright ;                        / 

And  the  roar  of  the  stormy  chase  went  by 

Full  swells  the  grain.                               / 

Through  the  dark  unquiet  sky ! 

/ 

\ 

Now  send  we  fiir  around                           1 

The  stag  sprang  up  from  his  mossy  bed 

Our  harvest  lay ! —                                 1 

When  he  cau^t  the  piercing  sounds, 

Alas!  a  heavier  sound                              | 

And  the  oak-boughs  crash'd  to  his  antler*d  head, 

Comes  o'er  the  day ! 

As  he  flew  from  the  viewless  hounds ; 

And  the  fidcon  soared  frx>m  her  craggy  height. 

Earth  shrouds  with  burial  sod 

Away  through  the  rushing  night ! 

Her  soft  eyes  blue, — 
Now  o'er  the  gifts  of  Qod 

The  banner  shook  on  its  ancient  hold, 

Fall  teans  like  dew  ! 

And  the  pine  in  its  desert  place. 

As  the  doud  and  tempest  onward  roll'd 

On  every  breeze  a  knell 

With  the  din  of  the  trampling  race ; 

The  hamlets  pour : 

And  the  glens  were  fill'd  with  the  laugh  and  shout, 

We  know  its  cause  too  well — 

And  the  bugle,  ringing  out ! 

Skeitnomore/ 

From  the  chieftain's  hand  the  wine-cup  fell. 

1  Minnednger,  Um-tb^^er—Hm  wanderinff  miBitnfa  ol 
Cknnany  were  lo  called  in  the  middle  acei. 

At  the  castle's  festive  board. 

s  For  the  year  of  the  Queen  of  PnuriaH  death. 
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THE  SHADE  OF  THESEUa 

AX  AHOUHT  OBXBK  TRADinOM. 

Exow  ye  not  when  our  dead 

From  sleep  to  betUe  BprangT — 
When  the  Peniaa  chaiger^e  tread 

On  their  ooreiing  greensward  rang ; 
When  the  trampling  march  of  fbes 

Had  cmsh'd  our  lines  and  flowers. 
When  jewel*d  crests  arose 
Throng^  the  holy  laurel  bowers ; 

When  banners  caught  the  breeze. 
When  helms  in  sunlight  shone, 
When  masts  were  on  the  seas. 
And  q»earB  on  Marathon. 


There  was  one,  a  leader  crown*d. 

And  arm*d  for  Greece  that  day ; 
But  the  falchions  made  no  sound 

On  his  gleaming  war«rray. 
In  the  battle's  front  he  stood. 

With  his  tall  and  shadowy  crest ; 
But  the  arrows  drew  no  blood, 
Though  their  path  was  through  his  breast 
When  banners  caught  the  breeze. 
When  helms  in  sunlight  shone. 
When  masts  were  on  the  seas. 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 

ffis  sword  was  seen  to  flash 

Where  the  boldest  deeds  were  done ; 
Bat  it  smote  without  a  dash — 

The  stroke  was  heard  by  none  1 
His  Toioe  was  not  of  those 

That  swell'd  the  rolling  blasts 
And  his  steps  fell  hush'd  like  snows — 
Twis  the  Shade  of  Theseus  pass'd  1 
When  banners  caught  the  breeze, 
When  helms  in  sunlight  shone. 
When  masts  were  on  the  seas. 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 

'v  sweeping  through  the  foe, 
v^th  a  fiery  chaige  he  bore ; 
"^^  the  Mede  left  many  a  bow 
^  tlie  sounding  ocean-shore. 
J*  *l4e  foaming  waves  grew  red, 
9^f^*^  the  sails  were  crowded  fiist^ 
^®**^  the  sons  of  Asia  fled, 

^lie  Shade  of  Theseus  pass'd  I 
When  banners  caught  the  breeze, 
When  helms  in  sunlight  shone, 
When  masts  were  on  the  seas, 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 


ANCIENT  GREEK  SONG  OP  EXILE 

Wherk  is  the  summer  with  her  golden  sun  ? — 
That  festal  gloiy  hath  not  pass'd  from  earth : 

For  me  alone  the  laiighing  day  is  done  1 
Where  is  the  sunmier  with  her  Yoice  of  mirth  1 
— ^Far  in  my  own  bright  land  1 

Where  are  the  Fauns^  whose  flute-notes  breathe 
and  die 
On  the  green  hills  1 — ^the  founts,  from  spany 
caves 
Through  the  wild  places  bearing  melody ) — 
The  reeds,  low  whispering  o'er  the  river  waves  1 
— Far  in  my  own  bright  land  1 

Where  are  the  templesy  through  the  dim  wood 
shining. 
The  virgin  dances,  and  the  choral  strains  1 
Where  the  sweet  sisters  of  my  youth,  entwining 
The  spring's  first  roses  for  their  sylvan  fanes  ? 
— Far  in  my  own  bright  land  ! 

Where  are  the  vineyards,  with  their  joyous  throngs, 
The  red  grapes  pressing  when  the  foliage  fiades? 

The  lyres,  the  wreaths,  the  lovely  Dorian  songs. 
And  the  pine  forests,  and  the  olive  shades  1 
— Far  in  my  own  bright  land  1 

Where  the  deep  haunted  grots,  the  laurel  bowers^ 
The    Dryad's   footsteps,    and    the   minstrel's 
dreams! — 
Oh,  that  my  life  were  as  a  southern  flower^s  I — 
I  might  not  languish  then  by  these  chill  streams^ 
Far  from  my  own  bright  land  ! 


GREEK  FUNERAL  CHANT,  OR 
MYRIOLOGUE. 

[<*  Let  Chants  Fun^brM  porletqads  on  d^ploro  en  Qrkca 
la  mort  de  lef  proches,  prennent  It  nom  particulier  da  Myrl- 
ologia— comme  qui  dlralt,  Dlscoon  de  lamentation,  com- 
plaintea.  Un  malade  vient-ll  de  rendre  le  dernier  loapir,  aa 
femme,  m  mdre,  am  fillet,  set  Mean,  odlti,  tn  un  mot,  de  set 
plus  prochta  partntet  qui  lont  Ut,  lui  fennent  let  yeoz  et,  la 
bouche,  en  ^panchant  llbrement,  chacune  lelon  ion  natural 
et  m  metun  dt  tendrene  pour  le  d^nt,  la  douleur  qu'elle 
retnutdeaaperte.  Ce  premier  devoir  r0mpli,eUetieTetirent 
toutetchezuntdeleunparentetoudeleun  amies.  LiieUet 
changent  de  vMeroent,  tliabillent  de  blane,  oomme  pour  la 
c^rdmonie  nnptiale,  avec  cette  diffi^nce,  qu'eOet  gardent  la 
tCte  nue,  les  cheveux  <part  et  pendantt.  Get  apprMt  termini, 
lea  partntet  raviennent  dant  leur  parure  de  deoH ;  toutea  ae 
rangent  en  oerde  autour  du  mort,  et  leur  doulaor  a'ezhale  de 
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•t  eaamw  k  pcvmUn  fob,  auis  rigte  at  mos  eoa- 
IniBttL  A  Mi  pWnlM  ■pootaniat  inrrlwWiiit  UmtM  dat 
hnMntaHnni  d*aiM  antra  iiptet:  ea  loai  laa  Mpridtgmn 
OidisaliaBMnt  e'ait  la  pfan  procha  paranta  qni  ptooooca  la 
rfaa  la  pranttra ;  aptteallalaaaatraaparantaa,laaamia^laa 
iiaqplai  rdikum,  "Lm  MjriolagMa  aoni  toajoon  mainimfa  at 
dMoMa  par  laa  temaib  Iliaont  kNOoan  Imprayfarfa,  toqjoon 
CB  vwi,  at  to^Joon  duut^  inr  na  air  qai  dlfffera  d^n  Hao  h 
OB  antra,  maia  qni,  daaa  on  Bao  dmm^,  raita  invariabianiant 
aaaaaodi  ea  fanra  da  poariab"— cakonCr  Fopdakra  dels 
0rte  Ifadbue,  par  C.  FAumizL.] 

A  WAIL  was  heud  ftrotmd  the  bed,  the  deathbed 

of  the  young — 
Amidst  her  teazB  the  Fnxienl  Chant  a  moamftil 

mother  rang  :  — 
"lanthis!  dost  thoasleepl  Thou  deep'si— but 

this  is  not  the  rest^ 
The  breathing  and  the  rosy  cahn,  I  have  pillowed 

on  my  breast : 
I  loITd  thee  not  to  CiUf  repose;,  Janthisl  my  sweet 

soni 
A%  in  thy  Rowing  childhood's  time,  by  twilight  I 

have  done. 
How  is  it  that  I  bear  to  stand  and  lo<A  upon  thee 

nowl 
And  that  I  die  not»  seeking  death  on  thy  pale 

glorious  brow  1 

"I  look  upon  thee^  thou  that  wert  of  all  most  fiur 

and  brave ! 
I  see  thee  wearing  still  too  much  of  beauty  for  the 

grave. 
Though  mournfully  thy  smile  is  fiz'd,  and  heavily 

thine  eye 
Hath  shut  above  the  fiilcon-glanoe  that  in  it  loved 

to  lie; 
And  £ut  is  bound  the  springing  step,  that  seemd 

on  breezes  borne. 
When  to  thy  couch  I  came  and  said, — ^'Wake, 

hunter,  wake  1  'tis  mom  T 
Tet  art  thou  lovely  still,  my  flower  1  untouch'd 

by  slow  decay, — 
And  I,  the  wither'd  stem,  remain.    I  would  that 

grief  might  slay ! 

*^  Oh  !  ever,  when  I  met  thy  look,  I  knew  that 

thU  would  be  1 
I  knew  too  well  that  length  of  days  was  not  a  gift 

for  thee  ! 
I  saw  it  in  thy  kindling  cheek,  and  in  thy  bearing 

high;— 
A  voice  came  whispering  to  my  soul,  and  told  me 

thou  must  die  ! 
That  thou  must  die,  my  fearless  one  1   where 

swords  were  flMhmg  red — 


Why  doth  a  mother  Ihre  to  s^r— My  ftiatbom  and 

my  deadi 
They  tell  me  of  tlqr  yootiifal  fiune,  they  talk  oT 

victoiy  w(m: 
^wak  Hum,  and  I  will  hear,  my  diild  I  laathis  ! 

TBcj  sweet  son  1 

A  waQ  was  heard  around  the  bed,  the  deathbedL 

of  the  young — 
A  fiui^haii'd  bride  the  IHmecal  Chant  amidst  her 

weeping  sung: — 
" lanthis  1  look'st  thou  not  on  swf    Oanlove  in— 

deedbefled!  [headf 

When  was  it  woe  before  to  gase  xqpon  thy  stately 
I  would  that  I  had  followed  thee,  Tanthjiy  my 

beloved ! 
And  stood  as  woman  oft  hath  stood  when  £uthful 

hearts  are  proved ; 
That  I  had  bound  a  breastplate  on,  and  batdedafc 

thy  side  1 — 
It  would  have  been  a  blened  thing  together  had 

we  died  1 

"But  where  was  I  when  thou  didst  £ill  beneatli. 

the  &tal  sword  1 
Was  I  beside  the  spaikling  foont^or  at  the  peace 

fulboardl 
Or  singing  some  sweet  song  of  old,  in  the  shadoir 

of  the  vine. 
Or  praying  to  the  saints  for  thee^  before  the  holy 

shrine  1 
And  thou  wert  lying  low  the  whiles  the  lifedrop0 

from  thy  heart 
Fastgushingflike  a  mountain-spring!  Andoonldsfc 

thou  thus  depart  t 
Couldst  thou  depart^  nor  on  my  lips  pour  out  thy 

fleeting  breath) — 
Oh  I  I  was  with  thee  but  in  joy,  that  should  have 

been  in  death  I 

"  Tes !  I  was  with  thee  when  the  dsnce  through 

mazy  rings  was  led. 
And  when  the  lyre  and  voice  were  tuned,and  whesi 

the  feast  was  spread ; 
But  not  where  noble  blood  flowed  forth,  wher0 

Bounding  javelins  flew — 
Why  did  I  hear  love's  first  sweet  words^  and  not 

its  last  adieu] 
What  now  can  breathe  of  gladneos  more^ — yrha^ 

scene,  what  hour,  what  tonel 
The  blue  skies  fivle  with  all  their  Hg^ts;  th^ 

fiMle,  since  thou  art  gone ! 
Even  ikai  must  leave  me,  that  stall  fooe^  by  aD  mj 

tears  unmoved : 
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Tike  me  from  this  dazk  world  with  thee^  lanthia ! 
my  beloved  !* 

A  wail  WAS  lieard  ftiotmd  the  bed,  the  deathbed 

of  the  young — 
Amidst  her  teaze  the  Funeral  Chant  a  mournful 

Bister  sung: — 
"lanthis!  brother  of  my  soul! — ohl  where  are 

now  the  days 
That  langh'd  among  the  deep-green  hills,  on  all 

oar  infimt  plays  1 
When  we  two  sported  by  the  streama^  or  track'd 

them  to  their  source. 
And  like  a  stag^a^  the  rocks  along;  was  thy  fleet, 

fearless  course  1 — 
I  see  the  pines  there  waving  yet,  I  see  the  rills 

descend. 
Bat  see  thy  bounding  step  no  more— my  brother 

and  my  friend  I 

'*  I  oome  with  flowers — for  spring  is  come  !  lan- 
this 1  art  thou  here  t 

I  bring  the  garlands  she  hath  brought^  I  cast  them 
on  thy  bier. 

Thofu  shouldst  be  crown'd  with  victoiy's  crown — 
but  oh  I  more  meet  they  seem, 

The  first  fidnt  violets  of  the  wood,  and  lilies  of  the 
stream — 

More  meet  for  one  so  fondly  loved,  and  laid  thus 
early  low. 

Alas  !  how  sadly  sleeps  thy  face  amidst  the  sun- 
shine's glow — 

The  golden  glow  that  through  thy  heart  was  wont 
such  joy  to  send : 

'W'oe !  that  it  smiles,  and  not  for  thee ! — ^my  brother 
and  my  friend !" 


GREEK  PARTING  SONG. 

[This  pieoa  Is  founded  on  a  tale  related  by  Fauriel»  in  his 
**  Chanaona  Popnlaine  de  la  Grioe  Moderne,"  and  accom- 
t^^nled  by  eome  rerj  interesting  particulars  req)ecting  the 
^i^tempore  parting  songs,  or  songs  of  expatriation,  as  he 
^^forms  us  they  are  called,  in  which  the  modem  Greeks 
^«e  aeeostomed  to  pour  forth  their  feelings  on  biddhig 
^rsweD  to  their  country  and  friends.] 

-A.  YoFTH  went  forth  to  exile,  from  a  homo 
^uch  as  to  early  thought  gives  images, 
The  longest  treasured,  and  most  oft  recall'd, 
And  brightest  kept,  of  love ; — a  mountain-home. 
That,  with  the  murmur  of  its  rocking  pines, 


And  sounding  waters;,  first  in  childhood's  heart 
Wakes  the  deep  sense  of  nature  unto  joy. 
And  half-unoonsdous  prayer; — a  Grecian  home. 
With  the  transparence  of  blue  skies  o*erhimg. 
And,  through  the  dimness  of  its  olive  shades. 
Catching  the  flash  of  fountains,  and  the  gleam 
Of  shining  pillars  frx>m  the  fiuies  of  old. 
And  this  was  what  he  left  1    Yet  many  leave 
Far  more — ^the  glistening  eye,  that  first  frx>m  theirs 
Call*d  out  the  soul's  bright  smile ;  the  gentle  hand. 
Which  through  the  sunshine  led  forth  infimt  steps 
To  where  the  violets  lay;  the  tender  voice 
That  earliest  taught  them  what  deep  melody 
Lives  in  affection's  tones.    Be  left  not  these. 
Happy  the  weeper,  that  but  weeps  to  part 
With  all  a  mother's  love !    A  bitterer  grief 
Was  his — to  part  unloved/ — of  her  unloved 
That  should  have  breathed  upon  his  heart  like 

spring, 
Fostering  its  young  fiunt  flowers ! 

Yet  had  he  friends, 
And  they  went  forth  to  cheer  him  on  his  way 
Unto  the  parting  spot;  and  she  too  went, 
That  mother,  tearless  for  her  youngest-bom. 
The  parting  spot  was  reach'd — a  lone  deep  glen. 
Holy,  perchance,  of  yore ;  for  cave  and  fount 
Were  there,  and  sweet-voiced  echoes ;  and  above. 
The  silence  of  the  blue  still  upper  heaven 
Hung  round  the  crags  of  Pindus,  where  they  wore 
Their  crowning  snows.    Upon  a  rock  he  sprung, 
The  unbeloved  one,  for  his  home  to  gaze 
Through  the  wild  laurels  back;  but  then  a  light 
Broke  on  the  stem  proud  sadness  of  his  eye, 
A  sudden  quivering  light,  and  from  his  lips 
A  burst  of  passionate  song. 

"  Farewell,  farewell ! 
I  hear  thee,  0  thou  rushing  stream ! — ^thou  'rt  from 

my  native  dell, 
Thou'rt  bearing  thence  a  mournful  sound — a  mur- 
mur of  farewell ! 
And  fare  thee  well — flow  on,  my  stream ! — flow  on, 

thou  bright  and  free ! 
I  do  but  dream  that  in  thy  voice  one  tone  laments 

for  me ; 
But  I  have  been  a  thing  unloved  from  childhood's 

loving  years. 
And  therefore  turns  my  soul  to  thee,  for  thou  hast 

known  my  tears ! 
The  mountains,  and  the  caves,  and  thou,  my  secret 

tears  have  known : 
The  woods  can  tell  where  he  hath  wept,  that  ever 

wept  alone ! 
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"I  we  thee  onoe  again,  my  home  1  thou 'it  there 

amidst  thy  Tines, 
And  olear  upon  thy  gleaming  roof  the  lij^t  of 

sommer  shinea 
It  18  a  joyous  hour  when  ere  comee  whispering 

through  thy  groves — 
The  hour  thai  brings  the  son  from  toil,  the  hour 

the  mother  loves. 
The  hour  t^fliocAcr  loves ! — ^for  me  beloved  it  hath 

not  been; 
Yet  ever  in  its  purple  smile,  thou  smilest,  a  blessed 

soenel 
Whose  quiet  beauty  o'er  my  soul  through  distant 

years  will  come — 
Yet  what  but  as  the  dead,  to  thee,  shall  I  be  then, 

my  home] 

"  Not  as  the  dead  I — no,  not  the  dead  1    We  speak 

of  them — ^we  keep 
IMr  names,  like  light  that  must  not  fiwle,  within 

our  bosoms  deep : 
We  hallow  even  the  lyre  they  touch'd,  we  love 

the  lay  they  sung. 
We  pass  with  softer  step  the  place  (key  fill'd  our 

band  among  1 
But  I  depart  like  sound,  like  dew,  like  aught  that 

leaves  on  earth  [birth  ! 

No  trace  of  sorrow  or  delight,  no  memoiy  of  its 
I  go  ! — the  echo  of  the  rock  a  thousand  songs 

may  swell 
When  mine  is  a  forgotten  voice.    Woods,  moun- 
tains, home,  fiEirewell  1 

"  And  fiBLrewell,  mother !     I  have  borne  in  lonely 

silence  long, 
But  now  the  current  of  my  soul  grows  passionate 

and  strong ; 
And  I  will  speak  1  though  but  the  wind  that 

wanders  through  the  sky. 
And  but  the  dark,  deep-rustling  pines  and  rolling 

streams  reply. 
Yes  1  I  will  speak  !   Within  my  breast^  whatever 

hath  seem'd  to  be. 
There  lay  a  hidden  fount  of  love  that  would  have 

gush'd  for  thee  ! 
Brightly  it  would  have  gush'd— but  thou,  my 

mother  1  thou  hast  thrown 
Back  on  the  forests  and  the  wilds,  what  should 

have  been  thine  own  I 

*'  Then  fi&re  thee  well  1 1  leave  thee  not  in  loneliness 

to  pine, 
Since  thou  hast  sons  of  statelier  mien  and  fiurer 

brow  than  mine. 


Foigive  me  that  thou  oouldst  not  love ! — it  may 

be  that  a  tone 
Yet  from  my  burning  heart  may  pierce  through 

thine,  when  I  am  gone ; 
And  thou,  perchance,  mayst  \reep  for  him  on. 

whom  thou  ne*er  hast  smiled. 
And  the  grave  give  his  birthzig^  back  to  thy 

neglected  child ! 
Ifij^t  but  my  spirit  then  return,  and  midst  its 

kindred  dwell. 
And  quench  its  thirst  with  love's  free  tears!    *Tte 

all  a  dream — fiuewell ! " 

"  Farewell  r — ^the  echo  died  with  that  deep  word  ; 
Yet  died  not  so  the  late  repentant  pang 
By  the  strain  quickened  in  the  mother's  breast ! 
There  had  pass'd  many  dianges  o'er  her  brow, 
And  cheek,  and  eye ;  but  into  one  bright  flood 
Of  tears  at  last  all  melted ;  and  she  fell 
On  the  glad  bosom  of  her  child,  and  cried, 
"Return,  return,  my  son  ! "    The  echo  caught 
A  lovelier  sound  than  song,  and  woke  again. 
Murmuring,  "Return,  my  son  ! " 


THE  SULIOTE  MOTHER. 

[It  is  ralated.  In  %  French  life  of  AU  Puha,  that  muni  oM 
the  Snliote  women,  on  the  edvanoe  of  the  Toriddi  troope  Into 
the  moantain  futneasei,  aanmbled  on  a  lofty  emnmit,  and  • 
after  chanting  a  wfld  aong,  precipitated  tbemadres,  witis 
thdr  difldren,  into  the  diaam  l)dow,  to  avoid  becoming  tb« 
slaTce  of  the  enemy.] 

She  stood  upon  the  loftiest  peak. 

Amidst  the  clear  blue  sky ; 
A  bitter  smile  was  on  her  cheek. 

And  a  dark  flash  in  her  eye. 

"  Dost  thou  see  them,  boy  1 — through  the  dusky 

pines 
Dost  thou  see  where  the  foeman's  armour  shines  ? 
Hast  thou  caught  the  gleam  of  the  oonqueror^s 

crestt 
My  babe,  that  I  cradled  on  my  breast  1         [joy  t 
Wouldst  thou  spring  from  thy  mother's  arms  with 
—That  sight  hath  cost  thee  a  fiather,  boy !  * 

For  in  the  rocky  strait  beneath. 

Lay  Suliote  sire  and  son : 
They  had  heap'd  high  the  piles  of  death 

Before  the  pass  was  won. 

"  They  have  cross'd  the  torrent,  and  on  they  coma: 
Woe  for  the  mountain  hearth  and  home  1 
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,  where  the  hunter  laid  by  his  spear, 
,  where  the  lyre  hath  been  sweet  to  hear, 
,  where  I  sang  thee,  fidr  babe  I  to  sleep, 
it  but  the  blood-stain  our  trace  shall  keep  T 

And  now  the  horn's  loud  blast  was  heard, 

And  now  the  cymbal's  dang; 
Till  even  the  upper  air  was  stin'd. 

As  cliff  and  hollow  rang. 

: !  they  bring  music,  my  joyous  child  ! 

saith  the  trumpet  to  Suli's  wild  1 

t  light  thine  eye  with  so  quick  a  fire, 

t  a  glance  of  thine  armdd  sire  1 

-be  thou  still ! — there  are  brave  men  low : 

vouldst  notsmilecouldst  thou  see  himnow ! " 

But  nearer  came  the  clash  of  steel. 

And  louder  swell'd  the  horn. 
And  &rther  yet  the  tambour's  peal 

Through  the  dark  pass  was  borne. 

'st  thou  the  soimd  of  their  savage  mirth? 
hovL  wert  free  when  I  gave  thee  birth, — 
ind  how  cherish'd,  my  warrior's  son  ! 
>  hath  bless'd  thee,  as  I  have  done  ! 
d  unchain'd  must  his  loved  ones  be — 
>m,  young  Suliote  !  for  thee  and  me  I " 

And  from  the  arrowy  peak  she  sprung, 
And  &8t  the  fair  child  bore : — 

A  veil  upon  the  wind  was  flimg, 
A  cry — and  all  was  o'er ! 


HE  FAREWELL  TO  THE  DEAD. 

roDowing  piece  Is  foanded  on  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
kmend  service,  in  which  relatives  and  friends  are 
to  embrace  the  deceased  (whoee  foce  is  uncovered) 
»id  their  final  adieu.— See  Christian  Researeha  in  the 
roiwan.] 


"Tls  bard  to  laj  Into  tba  earth 
i  ooontanaiMe  to  benign !  a  Ibrm  tbat  walk'd 
tat  jMtcrday  10  itale^  o'er  ths  earth ! "  Wnjon. 


3ME  near !    Ere  yet  the  dust 
e  bright  paleness  of  the  settled  brow, 
m  your  brother ;  and  embrace  him  now, 
i  still  and  solemn  trust ! 


Gome  near  I — once  more  let  kindred  lips  be  preai^d 
On  his  cold  cheek ;  then  bear  him  to  his  rest  t 

Look  yet  on  this  young  &ce  1 
What  shall  the  beauty,  from  amongst  us  gone, 
Leave  of  its  image,  even  where  most  it  shone, 

Gladdening  its  hearth  and  race  1 
Dimgrowsthesemblance  on  man'sheart  impreas'd. 
Come  near,  and  bear  the  beautiful  to  rest  I 

Ye  weep,  and  it  is  well  I 
For  tears  befit  earth's  partings  1    Yesterday, 
Song  was  upon  the  lips  of  this  pale  day. 

And  sunshine  seem'd  to  dwell 
Where'er  he  moved — ^the  welcome  and  the  bless'd. 
Now  gaze !  and  bear  the  silent  unto  rest  1 

Look  yet  on  him  whose  eye 
Meets  yours  no  more,  in  sadness  or  in  mirth. 
Was  he  not  fidr  amidst  the  sons  of  earth. 

The  beings  bom  to  diet — 
But  notwhere  deathhaspower  may  love  be  bless'd. 
Come  near  I  and  bear  ye  the  beloved  to  rest  I 

How  may  the  mother^s  heart 
Dwell  on  her  son,  and  dare  to  hope  again  ] 
The  spring's  rich  promise  hath  been  given  in  vain — 

The  lovely  must  depart  1 
Is  ke  not  gone,  our  brightest  and  our  best  ? 
Come  near !  and  bear  the  early-call'd  to  rest ! 

Look  on  him  !  Is  he  laid 
To  slimiber  from  the  harvest  or  the  chase  1 — 
Too  still  and  sad  the  smile  upon  his  £ek^  ; 

Yet  that,  even  that  must  £Etde : 
Death  holds  not  long  unchanged  his  £urest  guest 
Come  near !  and  bear  the  mortal  to  his  rest  1 

His  voice  of  mirth  hath  ceased 
Amidst  the  vineyards  I  there  is  left  no  place 
For  him  whose  dust  receives  your  vain  embrace. 

At  the  gay  bridal-feast ! 
Earth  must  take  earth  to  moulder  on  her  breast 
Come  near  1  weep  o'er  him  1  bear  him  to  his  rest 

Yet  mourn  ye  not  as  they 
Whose  spirits' light  is  quench'dl  For  him  the  past 
Is  seal'd :  he  may  not  £bJ1,  he  may  not  cast 

His  birthright's  hope  away  I 
All  is  not  hert  of  our  beloved  and  bless'd. 
Leave  ye  the  sleeper  with  his  Gk>d  to  rest  1 
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I  00,  SWEET  FRIEKDSl 

I  GO,  sweet  friends  I  yet  think  of  me 

When  spring^B  young  voice  awakes  the  flowers ; 
For  we  have  wander*d  fiur  and  free 

In  those  bright  hours,  the  violet* s  hours. 

I  go ;  but  when  you  pause  to  hear. 
From  distant  hills,  the  Sabbath-beU 

On  summer-winds  float  sOvery  dear. 
Think  on  me  then — ^I  loved  it  well  1    • 

Forget  me  not  around  your  hearth, 
When  cheerly  smiles  the  ruddy  blase ; 

For  dear  hath  been  its  evening  mirth 
To  me^  sweet  friends^  in  other  days. 

And  oh  !  when  music's  voice  is  heard 

To  melt  in  strains  of  parting  woe. 
When  hearts  to  love  and  grief  are  stirred. 

Think  of  me  then  1 — I  go,  I  go  I 


ANGEL  VISITS. 


**  No  mora  of  talk  wlicr*  God  or  aungd  gnM* 
With  nuui.  M  with  hit  Mood,  IhnuBar  uMd 
To  tU,  Indttlgmt  and  with  Um  puialw 
Run!  rapMi."  Miltoii. 


Abb  ye  for  ever  to  your  skies  departed  1 
Oh  I  will  ye  visit  this  dim  world  no  more  ? 

Te,  whose  bright  wings  a  solemn  splendour  darted 
Through  Eden's  fresh  and  flowering  shades  of 
yore! 

Now  are  the  fountains  dried  on  that  sweet  spot. 

And  ye — our  fiuled  earth  beholds  you  not 

Tet,  by  your  shining  eyes  not  all  forsaken, 
Man  wandered  from  his  Paradise  away ; 

Te,  from  foigetftilnees  his  heart  to  waken, 
Came  down,  high  guests  !  in  many  a  later  day. 

And  with  the  patriarchs,  under  vine  or  oak. 

Midst  noontide  calm  or  hush  of  evening,  spoke. 

From  you,  the  veil  of  midnight  darkness  rending, 
Came  the  rich  mysteries  to  the  sleeper's  eye. 

That  saw  your  hosts  ascending  and  descending 
On  those  bright  steps  between  the  earth  and 
sky: 

Trembling  he  woke,  and  bow'd  o'er  glory's  trace. 

And  worshipp'd  awe-struck,  in  that  fearful  place. 


By  Chebar's^  brook  ye  pass'd,  suchi 
As  mortal  vision  mi^t  but  ill  endure; 

AlcMig  the  stream  tho  living  chariot  bearing 
With  its  hi^  crystal  arch,  intensely  pure ; 

And,  the  dread  rushing  of  your  wings  that  hour 

Was  like  the  noise  of  waters  in  their  power. 

But  in  the  Olive  Mount,  by  ni^^t  i^ypearin^ 
Midst  thedimleaves,  yonrholiest  workwaadone. 

Whose  was  the  voice  that  came  divinely  cheering^ 
Frauc^t  with  the  breath  of  God  to  aid  hisSoal 

— ^Haply  of  those  that^  on  the  moonlit  plains^ 

Wafted  good  tidings  unto  Syrian  swains. 

Tet  one  more  task  was  Tours  1  your  heavenly 
dwelling, 

Te  left^  and  by  th'  unseal'd  sepuldiral  stone, 
In  glorious  raiment^  sat ;  the  weepers  telling, 

That  J7ethey  soughthadtriumph'dandwasgone. 
Now  have  ye  left  us  for  the  brighter  shore ; 
Tour  presence  lights  the  lonely  groves  no  mora 

But  may  ye  not^  unseen,  around  us  hover, 
Withgentlepromptingsand  sweet  influence yeu 

Though  the  fresh  glory  of  those  days  be  over. 
When,  midst  the  palm-trees,  man  your  footstepe 
met) 

Are  ye  not  near  when  fiedth  and  hope  rise  higli, 

When  love,  by  strength,  o'ermasters  agony ) 

Are  ye  not  near  when  sorrow,  unrepining, 
Tields  up  life's  treasures  unto  Him  who  gave  Y 

When  martyrs,  all  things  for  His  sake  resigniiig, 
Lead  on  the  march  of  death,  serenely  brave  1 

Dreams  I    But  a  deeper  thought  our  souls  may 
fiU: 

One,  One  is  neai^— a  spirit  holier  still ! 


IVT  SONG. 

WRirrBM  ON  RSCKITXlf  O  BOMB  XVT-LBAVBS  OATBSKBO  nOM 

TBK  aunrsD  castlb  or  aHBnrrBui,  on  tbs  aanri. 

Oh  1  how  could  Fancy  crown  with  (km 
In  ancient  days  the  God  of  Wine, 

And  bid  thee  at  the  banquet  be 
Companion  of  the  vine  1 

1  EMkU,  cfaap.  z. 


1      !■      I»«.  »    I- 
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Tkp  home,  wild  plant !  is  where  each  sound 

Of  rereliy  hath  long  been  o'er, 
Where  aon^s  fbll  notes  onoe  peal'd  around, 

But  now  are  heard  no  more. 

The  Boman  on  his  battle-plainfl^ 

Where  kings  before  his  eagles  bent, 
Entwined  thee  with  exulting  strains 

Around  the  victor's  tent : 
Tei  there^  though  fresh  in  gloaiy  green. 

Triumphantly  thy  boughs  might  wave, 
Better  thou  lovest  the  sflent  scene 

Around  the  victox's  grave. 

Where  deeps  the  sons  of  ages  flown. 

The  bards  and  heroes  of  the  past; 
Where,  through  the  halls  of  gloiy  gone, 

Hurmuxs  the  wintry  blast ; 
Where  years  are  hastening  to  e£hce 

Eadi  record  of  the  grand  and  fidr ; 
Thou,  in  thy  solitary  grace. 

Wreath  of  the  tomb  I  art  there. 

Oh  1  many  a  temple,  once  sublime. 

Beneath  a  blue  Italian  sky. 
Hath  naught  of  beauty  left  by  time, 

Save  thy  wild  tiqpestry  I 
And,  reared  midst  crags  and  clouds,  'tis  thine 

To  wave  where  banners  waved  of  yore, 
O'er  towers  that  crest  the  noble  Rhino, 

Along  his  rocky  shore. 

High  from  the  fields  of  air  look  down 

Those  eyries  of  a  vanish'd  race— 
Homes  of  the  mighty,  whose  renown 

Hath  pass'd,  and  left  no  trace. 
But  there  thou  art  1 — ^thy  foliage  bright 

Unchanged  the  mountain  storm  can  brave ; 
Thou,  that  wilt  dimb  the  loftiest  height, 

Or  deck  the  humblest  grave  ! 

'TIS  still  the  same  1   Where'er  we  tread. 

The  wrecks  of  human  power  we  see — 
The  marvels  of  all  ages  fled 

Left  to  decay  and  thee  ! 
And  still  let  man  his  fiibrics  rear, 

August  in  beauty,  grace,  and  strength ; 
Days  pass — thou  ivy  never  sere  I ' — 

And  all  is  thine  at  length  1 

i  *«  Temjrttetbrown.aBdiTyiitTVMn.**— Ltcidas. 


TO  ONE  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  CHILDREN 
ON  HIS  BIBTHDAT. 

Whebb  sucks  the  bee  now  1    Summer  is  flying, 
Leaves  round  the  elm-tree  fiided  are  lying ; 
Violets  are  gone  from  their  grassy  dell. 
With  the  cowslip  cups,  where  the  fiuries  dwell ; 
The  rose  from  the  garden  hath  pass'd  away — 
Tet  happy,  fidr  boy,  is  thy  natal  day  1 

For  love  bidsit  welcome^  the  lovewhichhath  smiled 
Ever  around  thee,  my  gentle  child  1 
Watching  thy  footsteps,  and  guarding  thy  bed. 
And  pouring  out  joy  on  thy  sunny  head. 
Roses  may  vanish,  but  thi*  will  stay — 
Happy  and  bright  is  thy  natal  day  1 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

Thou  wakest  from  rosy  sleep,  to  play 
With  bounding  heart,  my  boy  ! 

Before  thee  lies  a  long  bright  day 
Of  summer  and  of  joy. 

Thou  hast  no  heavy  thought  or  dream 

To  cloud  thy  fearless  eye : 
Long  be  it  thus  t — ^life's  early  stream 

Should  still  reflect  the  sky. 

Yet,  ere  the  cares  of  life  lie  dim 

On  thy  yoimg  spirit  s  wings. 
Now  in  thy  mom  foiget  not  Him 

From  whom  each  pure  thought  springs. 

So,  in  the  onward  vale  of  tears, 

Where'er  thy  path  may  be. 
When  streugth  hath  boVd  to  evil  years, 

He  will  remember  thee  ! 


CHRIST  STILLING  THE  TEMPEST. 

Fkab  was  within  the  tossing  bark 
When  stormy  winds  grew  loud, 

And  waves  came  rolling  high  and  dark. 
And  the  tall  mast  was  bow'd. 

And  men  stood  breathless  in  their  dread, 

And  baffled  in  their  skill ; 
But  One  was  there,  who  rose  and  said 

To  the  wild  BOB^Be  tttUt 
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And  the  wind  ceased — it  ceased  I  that  word 
Pass'd  through  the  gloomy  akj : 

The  troubled  billows  knew  their  Lord, 
And  fell  beneath  His  eye. 

And  slumber  settled  on  the  deep. 

And  silence  on  the  blast ; 
They  sank,  as  flowers  that  fold  to  sleep 

When  sultry  day  is  past 

0  Thou !  that  in  its  wildest  hour 
Didst  rule  the  tempest's  mood. 

Send  thy  meek  spirit  forth  in  power. 
Soft  on  our  souls  to  brood  I 

Thou  that  didst  bow  the  billow's  pride 

Thy  mandate  to  fulfil  1 
Oh,  speak  to  passion's  raging  tide. 

Speak,  and  say,  ''Peace,  hettilir 


EPITAPH 

OTSa  THS  OKAVS  OF  TWO  BROTHBaa,  A  CBIU> 
AMD  A  TOUTR. 

[Amongst  tho  numeroas  friendi  Mn  Henuuai  waa  ftirto- 
Date  enough  to  poaeM  in  Scotland,  there  was  one  to  whom 
she  waa  linked  by  so  peculiar  a  bond  of  union,  and  whose 
unwearied  kindness  i»  so  precious  an  inheritance  to  her  chil- 
dren, that  it  is  hoped  the  owner  of  a  name  so  dear  to  them, 
(though  it  be  a  port  of  her  nature  to  shrink  from  pubUdty,) 
will  forgive  iU  being  introduced  into  these  pages. 

This  hi  valuable  friend  was  Lady  Wedderbum,>  the  mother 
of  those  "two  brothers,  a  child  and  a  youth,*'  fior  whose 
monument  Mrs  Hemans  had  written  an  inscription,  which, 
with  its  shnple  pathos,  has  doubtless  sunk  deep  into  the  heart 
of  many  a  mourner,  as  well  as  of  many  a  yet  rejoicing  pai«nt, 
there  called  upon  to  remember  that  for  them,  too, 

"  SpcAks  the  gimfiB, 
When  God  luUh  Msl'd  tlM  ftMtnt  of  hope  He  gsfe.** 

Into  the  gentle  heart,  which  has  found  relief  for  its  own 
s(»Tows  in  soothing  the  grieb  and  promoting  the  ei^oyments 
of  others,  the  author  of  this  sacred  tribute  was  taken  with  a 
warmth  and  loving-kindness  which  extended  its  genial  influ- 
ence to  all  belonging  to  her ;  and  during  their  stay  in  Edin- 
burgh, whither  they  proceeded  from  Abbotsford,  Mrs  Hemans 
and  her  chiMren  were  cherished  with  a  true  home  weteome 
at  the  house  of  Sfr  David  Wedderbum.~.lfemo<r,  p.  IML] 

Thou,  that  canst  gaze  upon  thine  own  fiur  boy. 
And  hear  his  prayer's  low  murmur  at  thy  knee. 

And  o'er  his  slumber  bend  in  breathless  joy. 
Come  to  this  tomb  ! — ^it  hath  a  voice  for  thee  ! 

1  TU  Isdyof  Sir  Dstid  Weddartarn,  Bwi.,  end  ditar  of  the  lato 
TtoeoantcH  Hampdeiu  TIm  nMmnmmt  on  wlddi  the  Ubm  an  In- 
Kribed.  If  at  Oljmdo,  In  Bums,  mat  Lord  Usmpdenl  HSt.  This  a- 
«UMi  Indy  onljr  nrrifed  Mr*  H«nMM  a  aw  yean. 


Pray  1    Thou  art  blest — ask  strength  for  Borxow'i 

hour: 
Love,  deep  as  thine,  lays  here  its  broken  flower. 

Thou  that  art  gathering  finom  the  smile  of  youth 
Thy  thousand  hopes,  rejoicing  to  behold 

Alltheheart'sdepthsbeforethee  bright  with  truth, 
All  the  mind's  treasures  sQently  unfold. 

Look  on  this  tomb  1 — ^for  thee,  too,speak8the  graye, 

Where  Qod  hath  seal'd  the  fount  of  hope  He  gaye. 


MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTION. 

Eabth  1  guard  what  here  we  lay  in  holy  trusty 
That  which  hath  left  our  home  a  darken'd  place, 

Wanting  the  form,  the  smile,  now  veil'd  with  dust^ 
The  light  departed  with  our  loveliest  &ce. 

Yet  from  thy  bonds  our  sorrow's  hope  is  free— 

We  have  but  lent  the  beautiful  to  thee. 

Butthou,Oheaven!  keep,keepwhattA<mhasttaken, 
And  with  our  treasure  keep  our  hearts  on  hig^; 

The  spirit  meek,  and  yet  by  pain  UTiBhakon, 
The  &ith,  the  love,  the  lofty  oonstan<sy — 

Quide  us  where  these  are  with  our  sister  flown : 

They  wereof  Thee,  and  thouhastdaim'd  thineown! 


THE  SOUND  OF  THE  SEA. 


Thou  art  sounding  on,  thou  mighty 

For  ever  and  the  same; 
The  ancient  rocks  yet  ring  to  thee — 

Those  thunders  naught  can  tame. 

Oh  I  many  a  glorious  voice  is  gone 
From  the  rich  bowers  of  earth. 

And  hush'd  is  many  a  lovely  one 
Of  moumfulness  or  mirth. 

The  Dorian  flute  that  sigh'd  of  yore 

Along  the  wave,  is  still ; 
The  harp  of  Judah  peals  no  more 

On  Zion's  awful  hilL 


And  Memnon's  lyre  hath  lost  the  chord 

That  breathed  the  mystic  tone ; 
And  the  songs  at  Rome's  high  triumphs  poured 

Are  with  her  eagles  flown. 
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And  mute  the  Mooruh  horn  that  rang 
Cer  stream  and  mountain  free ; 

And  the  hymn  the  leagued  Cruaaders  sang 
Hath  died  in  Galilee. 

But  thou  art  swelling  on,  thou  deep ! 

Thxooc^  many  an  olden  dime. 
Thy  billowy  anthem,  ne'er  to  sleep 

Until  the  dose  of  time. 

Thou  lifteet  up  thy  solemn  Yoice 

• 

To  every  wind  and  sky, 
And  all  our  earth's  green  shores  rejoice 
In  that  one  harmony. 

It  fills  the  noontide's  calm  profound, 

The  sonaef  s  heaven  of  gold ; 
And  the  still  midnight  hears  the  sound. 

Even  as  first  it  roU'd. 

Lei  there  be  mlenoe,  deep  and  strange, 
"Where  sceptred  dties  rosel 

J%am  qpeak'st  of  One  who  doth  not  change- 
So  may  our  hearts  repose. 


THE  CHILD  AND  DOYK 
•ooassTso  sr  cmamtumy'b  ctatdc  or  uloy  louisa 

aOMBJLL. 

Thou  srt  a  thing  on  our  dreams  to  rise, 
Ifidsi  the  echoes  of  long-lost  melodies, 
And  to  fling  bri^t  dew  from  the  morning  back, 
Fair  fiDrm  I  on  each  image  of  childhood's  track. 

Thoa  art  a  thing  to  recall  the  hours 
'When  theloreof  our  souls  wasonleavesand  flowers, 
Whenawoildwas  ourowninsome  dim  sweet  grove, 
And  treaame  untold  in  one  captive  dove. 

Are  th^ gone!  can  we  think  itywhilet^ouart  there, 
Hkkq  joyous  child  with  the  dustering  hair  1 
Is  it  not  ^ring  that  indeed  breathes  fr-ee 
And  fresh  o'er  each  thought,  while  we  gaze  on  thee? 

Ko  I  never  more  may  we  smile  as  thou 
Sheddeet  round  smiles  frx>m  thy  sunny  brow ; 
Tei  something  it  is,  in  our  hearts  to  shrine 
A  mamory  of  beauty  undimm'd  as  thine — 

To  hwra  met  the  joy  of  thy  speaking  face, 
To  ha;re  Idt  the  spell  of  thy  breezy  grace, 


To  have  linger'd  before  thee,  and  tum'd,  and  borne 
One  vision  away  of  the  cloudless  mom. 


A  DIRQK 

[The  two  tint  itaniM  of  thli  dirgv  may  be  found  in  the 
]Mtaoeneof'*TbeSlegeof  Yalenda;*'  but  thqr  are  more  per- 
tknlarij  worthy  of  the  reader*!  oondderation,  m  having  been 
ieleeted  for  inicrf  pUon  on  the  tiAlet  placed  above  the  vault 
beneath  St  Ann*e  Church,  Dublin,  where  the  remain!  of  the 
author  repoae.] 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  Qod, 

Toung  spirit  1  rest  thee  now  1 
Even  while  with  us  thy  footstep  trod, 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 

Dust,  to  its  narrow  house  beneath  I 

Soul,  to  its  place  on  high  1 — 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death, 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

Lone  are  the  paths,  and  sad  the  bowers, 
Whence  thy  meek  smile  is  goue ; 

But  oh  1— a  brighter  home  than  ours, 
In  heaven,  is  now  thine  own. 


SCENE  IN  A  DALECARUAN  MINE. 

*«  Oh  1  fondly,  arr«itl7,  thoN  two  had  Ibvtd, 
Had  miagM  mlnda  In  LovBlownpcHbeltniiti 
Had  waleh'd  bright  nnavla,  dnniat  of  UtMAil  |«nn  { 
And  Uuu  Umjt  nM(! " 

"  Haste,  with  your  torches,  haste !  make  firelight 
roimd  ! " —  [found  t 

They  speed,  they  press :  what  hath  the  miner 
Relic  or  treasure — giant  sword  of  old  t 
Gems  bedded  deep — rich  veins  of  burning  gold? 
— Not  so — the  dead,  the  dead !  An  awe-struck  band 
In  silence  gathering  round  the  silent  stand, 
Chain'd  by  one  feeling,  hushing  e'en  their  breath. 
Before  the  thing  that,  in  the  might  of  death, 
Fearful,  yet  beautiful,  amidst  them  lay — 
A  sleeper,  dreamiug  not ! — a  youth  with  hair 
Making  a  sunny  gleam  (how  sadly  fair  !) 
O'er  his  cold  brow :  no  shadow  of  decay      [wore 
Had  touch'd  those  pale,  bright  features — ^yet  he 
A  mien  of  other  days,  a  garb  of  yore. 
Who  could  unfold  that  mystery  1  From  the  throng 
A  woman  wildly  broke ;  her  eye  was  dim, 
As  if  through  many  tears,  through  vigils  long^ 
Through  weary  strainings : — all  had  been  for  him ! 
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Those  two  had  lored !  And  there  he  ]aj«  the  deid. 
In  his  youth's  flower-~«iid  she,  the  liring;  stood 
'Wxthhergrayhair,  whence  hue  and  gloss  had  fled — 
And  wasted  form,  and  ched:,  whose  flushing  blood 
Had  long  since  ebb*d — a  meeting  sad  and  strange ! 
— Oh  I  are  not  meetings  in  this  worid  of  change 
Sadder  than  partings  oft !    She  stood  there,  still, 
And  mute,  and  gazing — all  her  soul  to  fill 
With  the  loved&oeoncemore — theyonn^&irfiuse^ 
Midst  that  rode  cayem,  tooch'd  with  scnlptare's 

grace. 
By  torchli^t  and  by  death :  until  at  last 
From  her  deep  heart  the  spirit  of  the  past 
Ghish'd  in  low  broken  tones : — ''And  there  thou 

artl 
And  thus  we  meet,  that  loved,  and  did  but  part 
As  for  a  few  brief  hours  1    My  friend,  my  friend ! 
First  loTe,  and  only  one  1    Is  this  the  end 
Of  hope  deferred,  youth  bli^ted !    Tet  thy  brow 
Still  wears  its  own  proud  beauty,  and  thy  cheek 
Smiles — how  unchanged ! — while  I,  the  worn,  and 

weak. 
And  fitded — oh  1  thou  wouldst  but  scorn  me  now. 
If  thou  oouldst  look  on  me  1 — a  withered  leaf. 
Seared — ^though  for  thy  sake — by  the  blast  of  grief ! 
Better  to  see  thee  thus  1    For  thou  didrt  go 
Bearing  my  image  on  thy  heart,  I  know. 
Unto  the  dead.    My  Ulrio !  through  the  night 
How  have  I  caU'd  thee  !    With  the  morning  lig^t 
How  have  I  watch'd  for  thee  ! — wept,  wandered, 

pray'd. 
Met  the  fierce  mountain-tempest,  undismayed. 
In  search  of  thee  I — bound  my  worn  life  to  one — 
One  torturing  hope  !    Now  let  me  die  1   Tis  gone. 
Take  thy  betrothed ! "   And  on  his  breast  she  fell, 
Oh !  since  their  youth's  last  passionate  fiurewell. 
How  changed  in  all  but  love ! — the  true,  the  strong, 
Joining  in  death  whom  life  had  parted  long  1 
They  bad  one  grave— one  lonely  bridal-bed. 
No  friend,  no  kinsman  there  a  tear  to  shed ! 
Hit  name  had  ceased — her  heart  outlived  each  tie. 
Once  more  to  look  on  that  dead  face,  and  die  1 
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TO  THK  Am  or  "  AM  KBSm,  AM  KRBIJI 

Snro,  sing  in  memory  of  the  brave  departed. 

Let  song  and  wine  be  poured ! 
Pledge  to  their  tune,  the  free  and  fearless  hearted, 

Our  brethren  of  the  sword  I 


voioss 


Oft  at  the  feasts  and  in  the  fie^ 
Have  ming^  with  our  own ; 

FQl  Infjjtk  the  cop  1  but  when  the  soul 
Forget  not  who  are  gone. 


They  that  stood  with  ua^  midst  the  dead  and  dying, 

On  Albuera's  plain ; 
They  that  beside  us  dieerily  trm^'d  the  ftpa^ 

Far  o'er  the  hiUs  of  Spain; 

They  that  amidstus^  when  the  shells  wereshoweting 
From  old  Rodrigo's  waU,  {ung, 

The  rampart  scaled,  throng^  doods  of  battle  towe^ 
Firrt,  first  at  Victory's  call ; 

They  thai  upheld  the  banners,  proudly  waifing^ 
In  RonoesvaUei^  dell,  paving— 

With  Eng^d'a  blood  the  southern  vineyards 
Forget  not  how  they  fell ! 

Sing,  sing  in  memory  of  the  brave  departed. 

Let  song  and  wine  be  poured  1 
Fledge  to  their  feme,  the  free  and  feazkas  hearted, 

Our  brethren  of  the  sword  I 


HAUNTED  GROUND. 


dighk.  wHtel,  BMjr  bt  tht  tblac* 
OB  the  hMri  tht  wrigh*  wkkh  it 
AjU*  Ibr  cvar—lft  aaaj  bt  a  tomadf 

I  of  mule,  ■imimr  cv«,  or  wpitag, 
riBd-UM  OMMI— wkkb 

BIrikiaK  Um  otoeMe  knla,  whHfwUh  «• 


A 
A 


Tss,  it  iff  haunted,  this  quiet  scene. 
Fair  as  it  looks,  and  all  softly  green ; 
Tet  fear  not  thou — ^for  the  spell  is  thrown. 
And  the  might  of  the  shadow,  on  me  alone. 

Are  thy  thoughts  wandering  to  elvee  and  feya» 
And  spirits  that  dwell  where  the  water  plays  1 
Oh !  in  the  heart  there  are  stronger  pbwen, 
That  sway,  though  viewless,  this  world  of  ours ! 

Have  I  not  lived  midst  these  lonely  deDs, 
And  loved,  and  sorrow'd,  and  heard  ferewell% 
And  leam'd  in  my  own  deep  soul  to  look. 
And  tremble  before  that  mysterious  book  1 


Have  I  not,  under  these  whispering  leaves^ 
Woven  such  dreams  as  the  young  heart  weaves  1       f 
Shadows— yet  unto  which  life  seem'd  bound ; 
And  is  it  not — ^is  it  not  haunted  groond  1 
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lot  hear  what  thou  hearest  not, 
ig  the  air  of  the  sunny  spot) 
not  something  to  rouse  but  me, 
the  rustling  of  eveiy  tree  t 

;h  been  here,  with  its  flow  of  thought; 
th  its  passionate  visions  fraught ; 
reathing  stiUnees  and  sadness  round; 
;  not — is  it  not  haunted  ground ) 

e  no  phantoms,  but  such  as  come 
from  the  darkness  that  wraps  the  tombi 
,  a  scent,  or  a  whispering  breeze, 
mon  up  mightier  &r  than  these  f 

1.7  not  linger  amidst  them  here  ! 

hey  are,  and  yet  things  to  fear ; 

ind  leaving  a  weight  behind, 

lill  on  the  chords  of  the  stricken  mind. 

vaj  1 — that  my  soul  may  soar 

I  bird  of  blue  skies  onoe  more  f 

m  its  wing  it  may  never  cast  [past. 

n  by  those  spirits  brought  back  from  the 

not — smile  not— but  go  thon,  too, 
the  scenes  where  thy  childhood  grew — 
lou  hast  prayed  at  thy  mother's  knee, 
lou  hast  roved  with  thy  brethren  free ; 

when  life  unto  thee  is  changed, 
thou  hast  loved  as  thy  soul,  estranged ; 
>m  the  idols  thy  heart  hath  made, 
st  seen  the  colours  of  glory  fade. 

ifully  then,  by  the  wind's  low  sigh, 
>ice  of  the  stream,  by  the  flower^nip's  dye, 
osand  tokens  of  sight  and  sound, 
tfeel  thou  art  treading  on  haunted  ground. 


IE  CHILD  OF  THE  FORESTS. 
rrTB?r  aptkb  mCADiito  thk  mkmoirs  or 

JOBIV  BUMTSE. 

le  occasion,  Mrs  Hemans  was  somewhat  hidi* 
•enchanted,  through  the  medium  of  a  North 
RevieWf  on  the  subject  of  a  self-constituted  hero, 
irj  (which  suggested  her  little  poem,  **  The  Chad  of 
*0  she  had  read  with  unquestioning  fUth  and  lively 
This  was  the  redoubtable  John  Dunn  Hunter, 
rellous  adventures  amongst  the  Indians— by  whom 
ited  himself  to  have  been  carried  away  in  childhood 


—were  worked  up  into  a  plausible  narrative,  admiralty  oal- 
eokted  to  exdte  the  sympathies  of  Its  readers.  But  bow  fkr 
it  was  reaUy  desening  of  them,  may  be  Judged  by  the  follow, 
ing  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  IHend  who  bad  been  simllarlly 
myatlfled :— **  I  send  you  a  J7brl%  American  Stview,  which 
win  mortify  C.  and  you  with  the  sad  intenigenoe  that  John 
Hunter  even  our  own  John  Dunn— the  man  of  the  panUier's 
skin— the  adopted  of  the  Kansas— the  shooter  with  the  rifle- 
no,  with  the  k>ng  bow— b,  I  blush  to  say  It,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  impostor;  no  better  than  Psafanamuar;  no,  no 
better  than  Ganaboo  herselC  After  this,  what  are  we  to 
beUeve  again?  Are  there  any  Loo  Cboo  Islands?  Wap 
there  ever  any  Robinson  Crusoe  ?  Is  there  any  Rammohun 
Roy  ?  All  one'k  fitlth  and  trust  Is  shaken  to  Its  foundatkma. 
No  one  here  qrmpathises  with  me  properly  on  this  annoying 
oooaston ;  but  you,  I  think,  wiU  know  bow  to  fisel,  who  have 
been  quite  as  mneh  devoted  to  that  vile  John  Dunn  as  my- 
selt**— Jtfaiw^r,  pp.  8{MI.] 

Is  not  thy  heart  &r  off  amidst  the  woods, 
Where  the  red  Indian  lays  his  fiither^s  dust, 

And,  by  the  rushing  of  the  torrent  floods. 
To  the  Great  Spirit  bows  in  silent  trust  ? 

Doth  not  thy  soul  o'ersweep  the  foaming  main. 

To  pour  itself  upon  the  wilds  again  ? 

They  are  gone  forth,  the  desert's  warrior  race;, 
By  stormy  lakes  to  track  the  elk  and  roe ; 

But  where  art  thou,  the  swift  one  in  the  chase^ 
li^th  thy  free  footstep  and  unfEuling  bowT 

Their  singing  shafts  have  reach'd  the  panther^s  lair. 

And  where  art  thou  ?— thine  arrows  are  not  there. 

They  rest  beside  their  streams — ^the  spoil  is  won — 
They  hang  their  spears  upon  the  cypress  bough ; 

The  night-fires  blaze,  the  hunter's  work  is  done — 
They  hear  the  tales  of  old — but  where  art  thoul 

The  night-fires  blaze  beneath  the  giant  pine. 

And  there  a  place  is  fill'd  that  onoe  was  thine. 

For  thou  art  mingling  with  the  city's  throng. 
And  thou  hast  thrown  thine  Indian  bow  aside; 

Child  of  the  forests  1  thou  art  borne  along, 
E'en  as  ourseWes,  by  life's  tempestuous  tide. 

But  will  this  bel  and  canst  thou  here  find  rest) 

Thou  hadst  thy  nurture  on  the  deserf  s  breast 

Comes  not  the  sound  of  torrents  to  thine  ear 
From  the  savannah  land,  the  land  of  streams ) 

Hearest  thou  not  murmurs  which  none  else  may 
hear? 
Is  not  the  forest's  shadow  on  thy  dreams  1 

They  call — wild  voices  call  thee  o'er  the  main. 

Back  to  thy  fr«e  and  boundless  woods  again. 

HearthemnotI  hearthemnot! — ^thou  canst  not  find 
In  the  far  wilderness  what  once  was  thine ! 
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Thou  hast  quaff*d  knowledge  from  the  founte  of 

mind. 
And  gathered  loftier  aims  and  hopes  diTine. 
Thou  know'st  the  soaring  thought,  the  immortal 

strain — 
Seek  not  the  deserts  and  the  woods  again ! 


STANZAS  TO  THE  BiEMORY  OF    •    •    • 

In  the  fiill  tide  of  melody  and  mirth. 
While  joy's  bright  spirit  beams  from  every  eye, 

Foiget  not  him,  whose  soul,  though  fled  from  earth. 
Seems  yet  to  speak  in  strains  that  cannot  die. 

Foxget  him  not»  for  many  a  festal  hour, 

Charm^dby  those  strains,forus  has  lightly  flown: 

And  memory's  visions,  mingling  with  their  power. 
Wake  the  heart's  thrill  at  each  fioniliar  tone. 

Blest  be  the  hannonist,  whose  well-known  lays 
Bevive  life's  morning  dreams,  when  youth  is  fled. 

And,  fhuight  with  images  of  other  daysi, 
Recall  the  loved,  the  absent,  and  the  dead. 

His  the  dear  art  whose  spells  awhile  renew 
Hope's  first  illusions  in  their  tenderest  bloom — 

Oh  t  what  were  life,  unless  such  moments  threw 
Bright  gleams,  "like  angel  visits,"  o'er  its  gloom? 


THE  VAUDOIS  VALLEYS. 

Yes  f  thou  hast  met  the  sun's  last  smile 
From  the  haunted  hills  of  Rome ; 

By  many  a  bright  JSgean  isle 
Thou  hast  seen  the  billows  foam. 

From  the  silence  of  the  Pyramid, 
Thou  hast  watch'd  the  solemn  flow 

Of  the  Nile,  that  with  its  waters  hid 
The  ancient  realm  below. 

Thy  heart  hath  bum'd,  as  shepherds  sung 

Some  wild  and  warlike  strain. 
Where  the  Moorish  horn  once  proudly  rung 

Through  the  pealing  hills  of  Spain. 


1  See  Oilly's  lU$ear^ei  among  the  MfmnUaim  </  Pi^ 
mofrt,  for  an  intcreiling  acooont  of  a  Sabbath-daj  among  the 
■pper  regfcms  of  tbeTaudoia.  The  inhabitantt  <)f  theie  Pro- 
leiiant  TaUqn,  who,  like  the  Swiss,  repair  with  their  flocks 


And  o'er  the  lonely  Grecian  streams 
Thou  hast  heard  the  laurels  moan. 

With  a  sound  yet  murmuring  in  thy  dreams 
Of  the  glory  that  is  gone. 

But  go  thou  to  the  pastoral  vales 

Of  the  Alpine  mountains  old. 
If  thou  wouldst  hear  immortal  tales 

By  the  wind's  deep  whispers  told ! 

Qo,  if  thou  lovest  the  soil  to  tread 
Where  man  hath  nobly  striven. 

And  life,  like  incense,  hath  been  shed. 
An  offering  imto  heaven. 

For  o'er  the  snows,  and  round  the  pines, 

Hath  swept  a  noble  flood ; 
The  nurture  of  the  peasant's  vines 

Hath  been  the  martyr^s  blood ! 

A  spirit,  stronger  than  the  sword. 

And  loftier  than  despair. 
Through  all  the  heroic  region  pour'd. 

Breathes  in  the  generous  air. 

A  memory  clings  to  every  steep 

Of  long-enduring  fsuth. 
And  the  sounding  streams  glad  record  keep 

Of  courage  unto  death. 

Ask  of  the  peasant  where  his  sires 

For  truth  and  freedom  bled ! 
Ask,  where  were  lit  the  torturing  fires. 

Where  lay  the  holy  dead  1 

And  he  will  tell  thee,  all  around. 

On  fount,  and  turf,  and  stone. 
Far  as  the  chamois'  foot  can  bound. 

Their  ashes  have  been  sown ! 


stxrr'd 


Go,  when  the  Sabbath-bell  is  heard^ 
Up  through  the  wilds  to  float, 

When  the  dark  old  woods  and  caves 
To  gladness  by  the  note ; 


When  forth,  along  their  thousand  rills; 

The  mountain  people  come. 
Join  thou  their  worship  on  those  hills 

Of  glorious  martyrdom. 


and  herds  to  the  summit  of  the  hiDs  daring  the 
are  foOowed  thither  by  their  paston,  and  at  thai  seMoaof 
the  year  eswmble  on  that  sacred  day  to  wonhip  fai  the 
open  air. 
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ile  the  song  of  praise  ascends, 
vhile  the  torrent's  Yoice, 
)  swell  of  many  an  oxgan,  blends, 
let  thy  soul  rejoice. 

that  hmnan  hearts,  through  scorn, 
igh  shame,  through  death,  made  strong, 
he  rocks  and  heavens  have  borne 
isa  of  Gk>d  so  long  I 


DF  THE  SPANISH  WANDERER. 

oh  say,  hath  thy  cheek  been  £um'd 
eet  winds  of  my  sunny  land  1 
lou  the  sound  of  its  mountain  pines  1 
thou  rested  beneath  its  yinesi 

heard  the  music  still  wandering  by, 
'  the  breezes,  in  Spain's  blue  sky, 
way  o'er  hill  and  heath, 
myrtle's  whisper,  the  citron's  breath  1 

are  there  fidrer  vales  than  those 

)  warbling  of  fountains  for  ever  flows  1 

brighter  flowers  than  mine  own,  which 

ire 

ish  ruin  and  Christian  grave ) 

e  and  song  I  they  are  lying  flir 
eams  that  look  to  the  western  star ; 
is  fainting  to  hear  once  more 
-voices  of  that  sweet  shore. 

8  they  that  have  died  for  thee, 
),  my  Spain !  though  thou  art  not  free ; 
liem  blest — ^they  have  rent  their  chain — 
p  in  thy  valleys,  my  sunny  Spain ! 


THE  CONTADINA. 


WRITTKlf  FOR  A  PICTURB. 


le  myrtle,  and  not  for  the  vine, 

8  grape,  like  a  gem,  be  the  sunbeam's 

ine; 

or  the  rich  blue  heaven  that  showers 

y  spirit,  like  light  on  the  flowers ; 

or  the  scent  of  the  citron  trees — 

int  1  I  call  thee  not  blest  for  these. 


Not  for  the  beauty  spread  over  thy  brow. 
Though  round  thee  a  gleam,  as  of  spring,  it  throw; 
And  not  for  the  lustre  that  laughs  from  thine  eye. 
Like  a  dark  stream's  flash  to  the  sunny  sky. 
Though  the  south  in  its  riches  naught  lovelier 


Fair  peasant  I  I  call  thee  not  blest  for  thete. 

But  for  those  breathing  and  loving  things — 
For  the  boy's  fond  arm  that  around  thee  clings^ 
For  the  smiling  cheek  on  thy  lap  that  glows, 
In  the  peace  of  a  trusting  child's  repose — 
For  the  hearts  whose  home  is  thy  gentle  breast^ 
Oh  I  richly  I  call  thee,  and  deeply  blest  1 


TROUBADOUR  SONG. 

Thb  warrior  cross'd  the  ocean's  foam 

For  the  stormy  fields  of  war ; 
The  maid  was  1^  in  a  smiling  home 

And  a  sunny  land  afiar. 

His  voice  was  heard  where  javelin  showers 

Pour'd  oi»  the  steel-dad  line ; 
Her  step  was  midst  the  summer  flowers. 

Her  seat  beneath  the  vine. 

His  shield  was  deft;  his  lance  was  riven. 
And  the  red  blood  stain'd  his  crest; 

While  she — ^the  gentlest  wind  of  heaven 
Might  scarcely  &ii  her  breast ! 

Tet  a  thousand  arrows  pass'd  him  by. 

And  again  he  cross'd  the  seas ; 
But  she  had  died  as  roses  die 

That  perish  with  a  breeze — 

As  roses  die,  when  the  blast  is  come 

For  all  things  bright  and  fidr : 
There  was  death  within  the  smiling  home — 

How  had  death  found  her  there  1 


THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  DEEP.* 

What  hideet  thou  in  thy  treasure  caves  and  cells. 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main 

1  OriginaUj  Introdaced  In  the  **  Forest  Sanctniiry  * 
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Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-coloured  shells 
bright  things  which  gleam  unreok*d  of,  and  in 
vain. 
Keep,  keep  thy  richeSy  melancholy  sea  t 
We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Tet  more,  the  depths  have  more  t   What  wealth 
untold,  [lies ! 

Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillnesB 
Thou  hast  the  stany  gems,  the  burning  gold. 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Argosies. — 
Sweep  o*er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  main ! 
Earth  claims  not  thae  again. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more  1    Thy  waves 
have  rolled 
Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by  ! 
Sand  hath  fill'd  up  the  palaces  of  old. 

Sea-weed  o*exgrown  the  halls  of  revelry. — 
Dash  o'er  them,  ocean  f  in  thy  scornful  play  : 
Man  yields  them  to  decay. 

Yet  more !  the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more ! 

Highhearts  and  brave  are  gather*d  to  thy  breast ! 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar. 

The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest — 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave  ! 
Give  back  the  true  and  brave  t 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely  1 — those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long, 
The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless 
gloom, 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  midst  festcd  song ! 
Hold  fjEUst  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown — 
But  all  is  not  thine  own. 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down. 

Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 

O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  flowery 

crown : 

Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — ^Restore  the  dead ! 

Earth  shall  reclaim  herpredous  things  from  thee! — 

Restore  the  dead,  thou  sea  f 

["  The  only  pablic  mention  that  I  bftve  made  of  Ifn 
Heman*,**  layi  Mr  Montgomery  of  ShelBeld,  in  a  letter  re- 
garding her,  with  which  we  have  been  favoored  by  that 
excellent  man  and  di«Unguiahed  poet,  **  waa  in  a  leries  of 
lectnrae  on  the  principal  British  Poett,  deUvered  at  the  Royal 
Inttitotion  from  ten  to  twelve  years  ago.  In  one  of  these, 
having  to  notice  very  briefly  the  *  Female  PoeU,*  I  said, 
*  Ifrs  Hemans,  in  many  of  her  lyrics,  has  struck  out  a  new 
and  attractive  style  of  mingling  the  picturesque  and  the  sen- 
timental with  such  grace  and  beauty  that,  in  her  best  pieces, 
she  is  better  than  afanoet  any  poet  of  either  sex  in  that 


sprightly,  yet  patbetio  vein,  which  she  has  exerdmL'  1  gave 
*TheT^easaxeBoftheI>eep*as  an  example;  and,  indeed,  I 
know  nothing  in  our  language— of  the  kind  and  the  character 
1  mean— comparable  with  it,  either  in  conception  or  eaceeuo 
tion,  ibr  wealth  of  thought,  Midty  of  diction »  and  eom- 
m^wiHtiff  address : — The  Ocean  summoned  to  give  an  account 
of  an  that  it  haa  been  doing  through  six  thousand  years,  and 
the  answers  dictated  by  the  questioner,  till  all  the  seerats  of 
the  abyss  are  revealed  in  the  light  by  which  poetry  akme,  of 
the  purest  order,  can  discover  them.  The  last  stana^  Is  ik 
crown  of  glory  to  the  perfect  whole.** 

We  beg  to  remind  the  author  of  "  The  World  before  th« 
Ftood,**  and  **  The  PeUcan  Island,**  that  the  lectursB  to  wfalda 
he  aUndes  have  never  been  publidied.  They  were  flatteringiy 
successful,  both  iHien  delivered  at  the  Royjd  Institotkm,  an<t 
bef(»re  the  literary  societies  of  several  of  the  principal  provin- 
cial towns  of  England ;  and  eoukl  not  fsil  being  aeoqitabte 
to  the  great  rsading  public,  as  the  recorded  opinions  concern- 
ing the  leading  poets  of  Great  Britain  of  past  and  present 
times,  deliberatdy  formed  by  one  of  their  own  number,  who 
haa  himself  written  so  mi^  and  so  well,  and  who,  in  popn- 
terity  as  a  lyrist,  has  no  superior  among  eontemporariea.] 


HRINQ  FLOWEB& 

Brino  flowers,  young  flowers,  for  the  festal  board, 
To  wreath  the  cup  ere  the  wine  is  poured  t 
Bring  flowers  I  they  are  springing  in  wood  and 

vale: 
Their  breath  floats  out  on  the  southern  gale, 
And  the  touch  of  the  sunbeam  hath  waked  the  rose^ 
To  deck  the  hall  where  the  bright  wine  flows. 

Bring  flowers  to  strew  in  the  conqueror^s  path  I 
He  hath  shaken  thrones  with  his  stormy  wrath : 
He  comes  with  the  spoils  of  nations  back. 
The  vines  lie  crush'd  in  lus  chariot's  track. 
The  turf  looks  red  where  he  won  the-  day. 
Bring  flowers  to  die  in  the  conqueror^s  wi^ ! 

Bring  flowers  to  the  captive's  lonely  cell ! 
They  have  tales  of  the  joyous  woods  to  tell — 
Of  the  free  blue  streams,  and  the  glowing  sky. 
And  the  bright  world  shut  from  his  languid  eje; 
They  will  bear  him  a  thought  of  the  sunny  hooiVp 
And  the  dream  of  his  youth.    Bring  him  flowery 
wild  flowers  I 

Bring  flowers,  fresh  flowers,  for  the  bride  to  wear ! 
They  were  bom  to  blush  in  her  shining  hair. 
She  is  leaving  the  home  of  her  childhood's  miitl^ 
She  hath  bid  £Etfewell  to  her  fiither^s  hearth. 
Her  place  is  now  by  another's  side. 
Bring  flowers  for  the  locks  of  the  £ur  young  bride ! 
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^ers,  pale  flowera,  o*er  the  bier  to  shed^ 
for  the  brow  of  the  early  dead  t 
through  its  leaves  both  the  white  roee 
irsty 

in  the  woods  was  the  yiolet  nursed  I 
hey  smfle  in  Tain  for  what  onoe  was  ours, 
love's  last  gift    Bring  ye  flowers,  pale 
•wersl 

wers  to  the  shrine  where  we  kneel  in 
ayer — 

nature's  offering,  their  place  is  there  I 
ak  of  hope  to  the  fEunting  heart, 
)ice  of  promise  they  come  and  part, 
•p  in  dust  through  the  wintry  hours, 
ak  forth  in  glory.    Bring  flowers,  bright 
wers  ! 


:HE  CRUSADER'S  RETURN. 


aim!  th« 
IfdMted 
iBhIiwaa 
81m 


thftk  him  bars, 

IB  prMSDM  tlMfVf 

and  ■anbanit  hair 
noi  known  bv  child. 


Mamuo*. 


rim,  rest  f   Thou'rt  from  the  Syrian  land, 
t  fromthewildand  wondrous  East,  I  know 
Dg-wither'd  palm-branch  in  thy  hand, 
r  the  darkness  of  thy  sunburnt  brow. 
3  bright,  the  beautiful,  who  part 
of  hope,  for  that  flir  country's  bourne  t 
3  weary  and  the  changed  in  heart, 
mm'd  in  aspect,  who  like  thee  return  ! 

lint — stay,  rest  thee  from  thy  toUs  at  last : 
;h  the  high  chestnuts  lightly  plays  the 
Beze, 

gleam  out,  the  Avt  hour  is  past, 
lor's  hymn  hath  died  along  the  seas. 
lint  and  worn — hear^st  thou  the  fountain 
tiling 

gray  pillars  of  yon  ruin'd  shrine  t 
a  the  dewy  grapes  before  thee  swelling ) 
hat  hath  left  me  train'd  that  loaded  vine ! 

child  when  thus  the  bower  he  wove, 

ath  a  day  fled  since  his  childhood's  time?) 

ight  sit  and  hear  the  sound  I  love, 

li  its  shade — the  convent's  vesper^shime. 

ott  there  ! — for  he  was  gentle  ever, 

lis  glad  voice  he  would  have  welcomed 

De, 


And  brought  firesh  fruits  to  cool  thy  parch'd  lips' 
fever. 
There  in  his  place  thou'rt  resting — ^where  is  he  1 

If  I  could  hear  that  laughing  voice  again. 

But  once  again  I    How  oft  it  wanders  by. 
In  the  still  hours,  like  some  remember'd  strain. 

Troubling  the  heart  with  its  wild  melody  I — 
Thou  hast  seen  much,  tired  pilgrim !  hast  thou  seen 

In  that  fax  land,  the  chosen  land  of  yore, 
A  youth — my  Quido — ^with  the  fiery  mien 

And  the  dark  eye  of  this  Italian  shore ) 

The  dark,  dear,  lightning  eye  I    On  heaven  and 
earth 

It  smiled — as  if  man  were  not  dust  it  smiled  t 
The  veiy  air  seem'd  kindling  with  his  mirth. 

And  I — my  heart  grew  young  before  n\y  child ! 
My  blessed  child  ! — I  had  but  him — ^yet  he 

Fill'd  all  my  home  even  with  o'erflowing  joy. 
Sweet  laughter,  and  wild  song,  and  footstep  fifee. 

Where  is  he  nowl — my  pride,  my  flower,  my 
boy  I 

His  sunny  childhood  melted  from  my  sight, 

Like  a  spring  dew-drop.  Then  his  forehead  wore 
A  prouder  look — ^his  eye  a  keener  light : 

I  knew  these  woods  might  be  his  world  no  more ! 
He  loved  me — but  he  left  me  !    Thus  they'go 

Whom  we  have  reared,  watch'd,  bless'd,  too  much 
adored  f 
He  heard  the  trumpet  of  the  Red  Cross  blow, 

And  bounded  from  me  with  his  fiither^s  sword  I 

Thou  weep'st — I  tremble !  Thou  hast  seen  the  slain 

Pressing  a  bloody  turf — the  yoimg  and  fidr, 
With  their  pale  beauty  strewing  o'er  the  plain 

Where  hosts  have  met :  speak  1  answer  1 — ^was 
A«  there? 
Oh  !  hath  his  smile  departed  1    Could  the  grave 

Shut  o'er  those  bursts  of  bright  and  tameless 
gleel 
No  1  I  shall  yet  behold  his  dark  locks  wave  f 

That  look  gives  hope — I  knew  it  could  not  be  f 

Still  weep'st  thou,  wanderer!    Some  fond  mother^s 
glance 

O'er  thee,  too,  brooded  in  thine  early  years — 
Think'st  thou  of  her,  whose  gentle  eye,  perchance. 

Bathed  all  thy  fetded  hair  with  parting  tears) 
Speak,  for  thy  tears  disturb  me  ! — what  art  thou  t 

Why  dost  thou  hide  thy  face,  yet  weeping  on  t 
Xiook  up !    Oh  1  is  it — that  wan  cheek  and  brow  1— 

Is  it — alas  !  yet  joy  I — my  son,  my  son  I 
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THEKLA'S  SONG;  OR.  THE  VOICE  OF  A 

SPEEtlT. 


[TUi  lOBg  b  aid  to  lmv«  b«n  awnxwed  by  Sdiflhr  in 
■■■■M  to  theiBqaiita  of  »  flUend  wmpteOag  the  fiito  of 
ndUs,  whon  !nr'i1ff"1  danfclar  it  wiUidiBWB  fkom  the 
tafB^j  of  WaOauUm't  Dmik,  aftar  bcr  WMluUao  to  vWI 
the  simve  of  har  lofw  it  mede  known.] 

AsK*n  thoa  mj  homel — mj  pathwrnj  wouldst 
ihoa  know. 

When  from  thine  eye  mj  flcMtmg  shadow  paaB*d1 
Was  not  mj  work  fulfill'd  and  doeed  helow  t 

Had  I  not  liTed  and  lored !    Hj  lot  was  cast 

Wouldst  thoa  ask  where  the  nightingale  is  gone. 
That,  melting  into  song  her  soul  away,     [tone  1 

QftTe  the  spring-breeie  what  witch'd  thee  in  its 
Bat  while  she  loved,  she  lived,  in  that  deep  lay ! 

Think'st  thoa  my  heart  its  lost  one  hath  not  fbond  1 
Yes !  we  are  one :  oh  1  trust  me,  we  have  met. 

Where  nan^tagain  may  part  whatlovehath  bound, 
Where  fiiUs  no  tear,  and  whispers  no  regret 

Thoie  shalt  tkou  find  us,  there  with  us  be  blest, 
I^  as  our  love,  thy  love  is  pure  and  true  ! 

There  dwells  my  fiither,^  sLolees  and  at  rest, 
Where  the  fierce  murderer  may  no  more  pursue. 

And  well  he  feels,  no  error  of  the  dust 

Drew  to  the  stars  of  heaven  his  mortal  ken ; 

There  it  is  vrith  us  even  as  is  our  trust — 
He  that  believes  is  near  the  holy  then. 

There  shall  each  feeling,  beautiful  and  high. 
Keep  the  sweet  promise  of  its  earthly  day. 

Oh !  fear  thou  not  to  dream  with  waking  eye ! 
There  lies  deep  meaning  oft  in  nhilHiah  play. 


THE  REVELLEBS. 

RiKO,  joyous  chords  ! — ring  out  again  ! 

A  swifter,  and  a  wilder  strain  I 

They  are  here — the  fiur&ce  and  the  careless  heart, 

And  stars  shall  wane  ere  the  mirthful  part 

Bat  I  met  a  dimly  mournful  glance. 
In  a  sudden  turn  of  the  flying  dance ; 
I  heard  the  tone  of  a  heavy  sigh 
In  a  pause  of  the  thrilling  melody  1 

1  WaUenttein. 


And  it  is  not  wdl  that  woe  shoold  breathe 

On  the  bri^  ipring^lowerB  of  the  festal  wreathl— 

Ye  that  to  thoa^  or  to  grief  belong. 

Leave,  leave  the  hall  of  songl 

Rii^  joyoDS  chords! ^But  who  art  thou 

With  the  diadowy  lodoB  0*0*  thy  pale  young  brow, 

And  the  worid  of  dreamy  gloom  that  lies 
In  the  misty  depths  of  thy  soft  dark  eyest 
Thoahastlovedyfiurgirl!  tiioa  hast  loved  too  well! 
Hum  art  moozning  now  o'er  a  broken  q>ell ; 
Hum  hast  poor'd  thy  heart's  rich  treasarea  forth, 
And  art  onrepaid  for  their  priceleas  worth  I 
Hoam  on ! — yet  come  thoa  not  hen  the  whilfl^ 
It  is  bat  a  pain  to  see  thee  smile  1 
There  is  not  a  tone  in  our  songs  for  thee— 
Home  with  thy  sorrows  flee  t 


Rin^  joyous  chords ! — ring  oat  again  I 

Bat  what  dost  thou  vrith  the  revel's  tzam! 
A  silveiy  voioe  through  the  soft  air  floats, 
But  thou  hast  no  part  in  the  gladdening  notes; 
There  are  bri|^t  young  &oes  that  paas  thee  hj 
But  they  fix  no  gknce  of  thy  vrandering  eye  t 
Away !  there's  a  void  in  thy  yearning  breast^ 
Thoa  weaiy  man  1  vrilt  thoa  here  find  rest ! 
Away !  for  thy  thoughts  from  the  scene  have  fled, 
And  the  love  of  thf  ipirit  is  vrith  the  dead : 
Thoaart  but  more  lone  midst  thesounds  of  mirth- 
Back  to  thy  silent  hearth  ! 

Rin^  joyous  diords ! — ^ring  forth  again ! 

A  swifter  still,  and  a  vrilder  strain  1 

But  thou,  though  a  reckless  mien  be  thine, 
And  thy  cup  be  crown'd  vrith  the  foaming  wine, 
By  the  fitfol  bursts  of  thy  laughter  loud. 
By  thine  eye  squick  flash  through  its  troubled  dooi 
I  know  thee  !  it  is  but  the  wakefol  fear 
Of  a  haunted  bosom  that  brings  thee  here ! 
I  know  thee  ! — thou  fearest  the  solemn  nighty 
With  her  piercing  stars  and  her  deep  wind's  mi^t! 
There's  atone  in  hervoice  which  thou  fein wouldst 

shun. 
For  it  asks  what  the  secret  soul  hath  done  ! 
And  thou — there'sadarkweighton  thine — awajl— 
Bock  to  thy  home,  and  pray ! 

Ring,  joyous  chords ! — ring  out  again ! 

A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  strain  I 

And  bring  fresh  wreaths  .' — ^we  will  banish  all 

Save  the  free  in  heart  from  our  festive  halL 

On  I  through  the  mase  of  the  fleet  danoe,  on ! — 

But  where  are  the  young  and  the  lovely  gone  I 

Where  are  the  brows  with  the  Red  Roee  crown'd, 
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floating  fonns  with  the  bright  zone  bound) 
waving  locks  and  the  flying  feet, 
I  should  be  where  the  mirthful  meet? — 
gone — ^they  are  fled — ^they  are  parted  all : 
Alas !  the  forsaken  hall ! 


THE  CONQUEROR'S  SLEEP. 

:jbsf  midst  thy  banners  furl'd  t 

)u  art  there,  upon  thy  buckler  lying; 

)  soft  wind  unfelt  aroimd  thee  sighing, 

ief  of  hosts,  whose  trumpet  shakes  the 

orldl 

die  the  babe  sleeps  on  its  mother^s  breast 

ng  is  night— for  thou  too  art  at  rest ! 

illness  hath  smooth'd  thy  brow, 

'  might  love  keep  timid  vigils  by  thee, 

iitthe  foe  with  stealthyfootdrawnigh  thee, 

conscious  and  defenceless  thou ! 

htly,  watchers !    Now  the  field  is  won, 

t  the  rest  of  nature's  weary  son  ! 

srchance  some  lovely  dream 
n  the  stormy  fight  thy  soul  is  bearing, 
reen  places  of  thy  boyish  daring, 
he  windings  of  thy  native  stream. 
8  were  joy  1    Upon  the  tented  plain, 
Q,  thou  Conqueror ! — ^be  a  child  again ! 

it  thou  wilt  wake  at  mom, 
'  strong  passions  to  the  conflict  leaping, 
dark  troubled  thoughts  all  earth  o  er- 
r'eeping ; 

bou  rise,  0  thou  of  woman  bom  ! 
thy  terrors  on,  till  none  may  dare 
>n  thee — the  tired  one,  slumbering  there ! 

liy,  so  the  peasant  sleeps 
lis  vine ! — and  man  must  kn  eel  before  thee, 
[lis  birthright  vainly  still  implore  thee  ! 
u  be  stay'd  because  thy  brother  weeps  ] — 
nd  forget  that  midst  a  dreaming  world, 
it  lain  thus,  with  all  thy  banners  furl'd ! 

itifal  qning  in  the  woods  near  St  Asaph,  formerly 
Nrith  a  chapel ,  now  in  ruins.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
1,  acoordingto  Pennant,  much  the  resort  of  pilgrims, 
irho  only  know  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Asaph 
ling  along  its  highways,  can  be  little  aware  how 
htful  scenery  is  attainable  within  walks  of  two  or 
r  distance  from  Mrs  Uemans's  residence.  The 
aty  of  the  Clwyd,  and  the  wUder  graces  of  the 
tn,  the  Elwy,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  "  Our 
U,"  and  the  interesting  rocks  and  cayes  at  Cefu, 


Foxget  that  thou,  even  thou. 
Hast  feebly  shivered  when  the  wind  pass'd  o'er  thee, 
And  sunk  to  rest  upon  the  earth  which  bore  thee, 
And  felt  the  nightndew  chill  thy  fevered  brow ! 
Wake  with  the  trumpet^  with  the  spear  press  on  I— 
Yet  shall  the  dust  take  home  its  mortal  son. 


OUR  LADTS  WELL.1 

FoxTKT  of  the  woods !  thou  art  hid  no  more 
From  heaven's  dear  eye,  as  in  time  of  yore. 
For  the  roof  hath  sunk  from  thy  mossy  walls, 
And  the  sun's  free  glance  on  thy  slumber  fidls ; 
And  the  dim  tree«hadows  across  thee  pass, 
As  the  boughs  are  swa/d  o'er  thy  silvery  glass ; 
And  the  reddening  leaves  to  thy  breast  are  blown, 
When  the  autunm  wind  hath  a  stormy  tone ; 
And  thy  bubbles  rise  to  the  flashing  rain — 
Bright  Fount  I  thou  art  nature's  own  again  I 

Fount  of  the  vale  !  thou  art  sought  no  more 
By  the  pilgrim's  foot^  as  in  time  of  yore. 
When  he  came  from  afeu*,  his  beads  to  tell. 
And  to  chant  his  hymn  at  Our  Lady's  WelL 
There  is  heard  no  Ave  through  thy  bowers, 
Thou  art  gleaming  lone  midst  thy  water-flowers  t 
But  the  herd  may  drink  from  thy  gushing  wave, 
And  there  may  the  reaper  his  forehead  lave. 
And  the  woodman  seeks  thee  not  in  vain — 
Bright  Fount  I  thou  art  nature's  own  again ! 

Fount  of  the  Viigin's  ruin'd  shrine  1 

A  voice  that  speaks  of  the  past  is  thine  I 

It  mingles  the  tone  of  a  thoughtful  sigh 

With  the  notes  that  ring  through  the  laughing  sky ; 

Midst  the  mirthful  song  of  the  summer  bird, 

And  the  sound  of  the  breeze,  it  will  yet  be  heard ! — 

Why  is  it  that  thus  we  may  gaze  on  thee. 

To  the  brilliant  sunshine  sparkling  free ) 

'Tis  that  all  on  earth  is  of  Time's  domain — 

He  hath  made  thee  nature's  own  again  ! 

Fount  of  the  chapel  with  ages  gray  ! 
Thou  art  springing  freshly  amidst  decay ; 

are  little  known  to  general  tourists ;  though,  by  the  lorsn  of 
her  poetry,  it  will  be  remembered  how  sweetly  she  has 
apostrophised  the 

«« Fottot  of  th«  diapel  wtth  ■(■■  giay  i  ** 

and  how  tenderly,  amid  fkr  different  soenei,  her  thougfati 
reverted  to  the 

"  Cambrian  rivar  with  dow  miulQ  gHdlng, 

97  pectoral  hlUt,  old  woods,  and  rain'd  towm.** 

-(SooiMt  to  tho  Blvw  ONryd.) 

—Memoir,  p.  93-&: 
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Tfaj  rites  ue  dosed,  aid  ti^  cniM  fifli  low, 
Aad  tiM  dMi^efiil  hooiB  IwnOie  oTcr  tiiM 
T«i  if  aft  UuM  ahir  oDe  holj  thcm^ 
In  moTi  deep  wpmi  of  old  Infth  wnwght; 
If  poMt  to  tiM  momiMr  Infth  hen  be 
Or  pn^er,  from  a  diasteo'd  heeity  to 
Be  tiie  ^poi  itin  hiDow'd  wbile  Time  dun  reagn. 
Who  heth  made  tiiae  natnre's  own  again  I 


THE  PARTINa  OF  SUMMER. 


TBOifKr  beanng  hence  1^ 
(Bad  aommer,  hn  thee  well ! 

Tbon'rt  ainging  th j  hat  mdodiea 
In  erery  wood  and  delL 

But  efo  tiie  golden  aonaei 
Of  tl^  lateai  lingering  d^. 

Oh!  ten me^  o^er thia chedur^d earth. 
How  haat  thon  paaurd  awayl 


Bii^tlj,  aweefe  Sommer !  brightly 

Thine  honra  haTo  floated  bj. 
To  the  joyooa  birds  of  the  woodland  bou^ia, 

The  langen  of  the  sky ; 

And  brightly  in  the  foreetSy 
To  the  wfld  deer  wandering  firee; 

And  brightly,  'midst  the  garden  flowers. 
To  the  happy  nrarmnring  bee : 

But  how  to  haman  bosoms, 

li^th  all  their  hopea  and  fears, 
And  thoughts  that  make  them  ea^^wingps, 

To  pierce  the  nnbom  yearsi 

Sweet  Summer  t  to  the  captive 
Thou  hast  flown  in  burning  dreama 

Of  the  woods,  with  sll  their  whispering  leaves. 
And  the  blue  rqoicing  streams , — 

To  the  wasted  and  the  weary 

On  the  bed  of  sjckneas  bound, 
In  swift  delirious  fantasiwi, 

That  changed  with  every  sound  ;— 

To  the  sailor  on  the  billows, 

In  longings,  wild  and  vain. 
For  the  gushing  founts  and  breesey  hiUs, 

And  the  homes  of  earth  again ! 

And  unto  me,  glad  Summer  f 
How  hast  thou  flown  to  met 


oftiie 

In  dadowa  from  a  tmnbled  heary 
O'er  tl^  aornqr  pathway  afaed : 


In  brief  and  sndden  atiiiiugii 
To  fling  a  we^l^  ad 

heaathy 
And  an  llqr  iQaea  died. 


Bntohl  thon  gentle  Sommer ! 

If  I  greet  1^  iowen  oon 
Bring  me  again  tiie  booyancy 

Wherewith  my  aonl  should 


me  to  hail  1^ 
With  aQogand  wfoA  free  ^ 
Or  in  »  purer  air  than  tikia 
Maytfaatnertmeetiiybe! 


THE  SONGS  OF  OUR  FATHEBa 


Soro  them  upoa  the  sunny  hiUs^ 

When  days  are  long  and  bris^ 
And  the  blue  gleam  of  wlimfng  nils 

Is  loveliest  to  the  aig^  ! 
Smg  them  along  the  misty  moor. 

Where  ancient  hunten  roved. 
And  swell  them  through  the  torrent* s 

The  songi  our  fikthers  loved  t — 


The  songi  their  souls  rqoioed  to  hear 

When  harps  were  in  the  hall. 
And  each  proud  note  made  lanoe  and  spear 

Thrill  on  the  banner'd  wall : 
The  songi  that  through  our  vaD^ys  green. 

Sent  on  from  age  to  age. 
Like  his  own  river's  voice,  have  been 

The  peasant* a  heritagei 

The  reiqMr  sings  them  when  the  vale 

Is  fill'd  with  plumy  sheaves ; 
The  woodman,  by  the  starlight  pale. 

Cheered  homeward  through  the  kavea ; 
And  unto  them  the  glancing  oars 

A  joyous  measure  keep. 
Where  the  dark  rocks  that  creet  our  ahorea 

Dash  badL  the  foaming  deep. 
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be  1  a  light  they  ahed 
ich.  old  fount  and  groye ; 
)iy  of  the  gentle  dead, 
;ering  spell  of  Ioyb. 
ing  the  names  of  mighty  men, 
bid  our  streams  roll  on, 
:  high  thoughts  to  eyery  glen 
3  valiant  deeds  were  done. 

lem  your  children  round  the  hearth, 

evening  fires  Imm  clear, 
lie  fields  of  harvest  mirth, 
•n  the  hills  of  deer, 
each  unfoigotten  word, 

&r  those  loved  ones  roam, 
II  the  hearts  which  once  it  stirred, 
ildhood's  holy  home. 

m  woods  of  their  native  land 
tehisper  in  the  strain, 
ses  of  their  household  band 
breathe  their  names  again ; 
thery  heights  in  vision  rise, 
3,  like  the  stag,  they  roved 
^our  sons  those  melodies, 
:>Dg8  your  fiithers  loved  1 


WORLD  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

le  in  fireshness  and  dew  it  lies, 
rid  that  is  under  the  free  blue  skies ! 
lan's  home,  and  forget  his  care — 
.thes  no  sigh  on  the  dayspring's  air. 

10  woods,  in  whose  mossy  dells 
made  for  the  poet  dwells — 
lou/d  softly  by  tender  leaves, 
le  primrose  a  mellower  glow  receives. 

love  is  there  in  the  beechen  tree, 
tiling  tone  of  the  honey-bee ; 
)ice  of  cool  waters  midst  feathery  fern, 
>weet  sounds  from  some  hidden  urn. 

Lfe,  there  is  youth,  there  is  tameless 
th,  [birth; 

streams,  with  the  lilies  they  wear,  have 
ace  where  the  alders  are  whispering  low: 
I  man's  dwellings  with  all  their  woe  ! 

rill  come — ^we  will  leave  behind 
I  and  the  sorrows  of  himian  kind, 
o  rove  where  the  river  leads 
blue  vein  along  sunny  meads : 


It  is  well  through  the  rich  wild  woods  to  go. 
And  to  pierce  the  haunts  of  the  fiiwn  and  doe ; 
And  to  hear  the  gushing  of  gentle  springs^ 
When  the  heart  has  been  fretted  by  woiidly  stings; 

And  to  watch  the  colours  that  flit  and  pasa^ 
With  insect-wings,  through  the  wavy  grass; 
And  the  silvery  gleams  o'er  the  ash-tree's  bark. 
Borne  in  with  a  breese  through  the  foliage  dark. 

Joyous  and  fiur  shall  our  wanderings  be, 
As  the  flight  of  birds  o'er  the  glittering  sea : 
To  the  woods,  to  the  dingles  where  violets  blow. 
We  will  bear  no  memory  of  earthly  woe. 

But  if,  by  the  forest-brook,  we  meet 
A  line  like  the  pathway  of  former  feet ; 
If,  midst  the  hills^  in  some  lonely  spot^ 
We  reach  the  gray  ruins  of  tower  or  cot ; — 

If  the  cell,  where  a  hermit  of  old  hath  pray'd. 
Lift  up  its  cross  through  the  solemn  shade ; 
Or  if  some  nook,  where  the  wild  flowers  wave, 
Bear  token  sad  of  a  mortal  grave, — 

Doubt  not  but  there  will  our  steps  be  stay'd. 
There  our  quick  spirits  awhile  delay'd ; 
There  will  thought  fix  our  impatient  eyes, 
And  win  back  our  hearts  to  their  sympathies. 

For  what  though  the  mountains  and  skies  be  fiur, 
Steep'd  in  soft  hues  of  the  summer  airl 
Tis  the  soul  of  man,  by  its  hopes  and  dreams, 
That  lights  up  all  nature  with  living  gleams. 

Where  it  hath  suffered  and  nobly  striven. 
Where  it  hath  pour'd  forth  its  vows  to  heaven ; 
Where  to  repose  it  hath  brightly  pass'd. 
O'er  this  green  earth  there  is  glory  cast 

And  by  that  soul,  midst  groves  and  rills. 
And  fiocks  that  feed  on  a  thousand  hills. 
Birds  of  the  forest,  and  flowers  of  the  sod, 
We,  only  toe,  may  be  link'd  to  Qod  I 


KINDRED  HEARTa 

Oh  !  ask  not,  hope  thoU  not  too  much 

Of  sympathy  below  ! 
Few  are  the  hearts  whence  one  same  touch 

Bids  the  sweet  fountains  flow — 
Few,  and  by  still  conflicting  powers 

Forbidden  here  to  meet : 
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life  of 


would 
Too  £yr  fiir  aoglii  lo  fleet 


li  BMj  be  tlM*  thj  Ivothef"!  eje 

flees  not  M  tiling  iHiidi  tons 
In  sndi  deep  rBrerance  to  the  tkj. 

Where  tiiendi 
It  mej  be  tfa«t  the  breath 

Bam  amidft  Tiolete  kme, 
A  rtf^an  o'er  tl^  soul  can  bring — 

Adream,  to 


Hie  tone  that  qpeaks  of  other 

A  eoiiowful  deligiit  I 
The  melod J  of  distant  chrmai, 

The  soond  of  wares  bj  nig^t^ 
The  wind  that^  with  8o  manj  a  tone;. 

Some  chord  within  can  thrill, — 
These  nmj  hare  langnage  all  thine  own. 

To  him  a  mpilearj  gtiSL 

Yet  soom  thoa  not,  for  this,  the  tme 

And  steadfitft  lore  of  jears; 
The  kindl J,  that  fiom  childhood  grew. 

The  fidthfbl  to  thy  tears  1 
If  there  be  one  that  o'er  the  dead 

Hath  in  th j  giief  borne  party 
And  watch'd  throngfa  fnckness  by  thy  bed,- 

Call  Ail  a  kindred  heart ! 

fiat  for  those  bonds  all  perfect  made. 

Wherein  bri^^t  ipirits  blend. 
Like  sister  flowers  of  one  sweet  shade 

With  the  eame  breeze  that  bend — 
For  that  fiill  bliss  of  thought  allied 

Never  to  mortals  given. 
Oh  I  lay  thy  lovely  dreams  aside. 

Or  lift  them  unto  heaven. 


THE  TRAVELLER  AT  THE  SOURCE  OF 

THE  NILK 

In  sunset's  light,  o'er  Afric  thrown, 

A  wanderer  proudly  stood 
Beside  the  wellnspring,  deep  and  lone. 

Of  Egypt's  awAil  flood— 

1  Brnoe'i  mingled  feelings  on  arrlTlng  at  the  loaroe  of  the 
Nile*  are  thai  portrayed  by  him :— **  I  was,  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, to  poMewlon  of  what  had  for  many  yean  been  the  princi- 
pal object  of  my  ambition  and  wisbee;  Indifference,  which,  from 
the  usual  toflrmity  of  hmnan  nature,  fol]owB,atleastforattme, 
oompIeCeenJoyment,  had  taken  place  of  it   Themardiandthe 


The  cradle  of  that  oi^bty 
So  long  a  hidden  thing  to 


! 


He  beard  its  fife'a  first  mururaring  soondy 

A  low  B^sterioos  tone— 
A  nwMicsought»  but  nerer  found 

Bj  kings  snd  waniora  gone. 
He  listen'd--aiid  his  heart  beat  high : 
That  waa  the  song  of  victory  ! 


The  nurture  of  a  oooqnerora  mood 
Bnsh'd  borxung  through  his  firame, — 

The  depths  of  that  green  solitude 
Its  torrents  could  not  tame; 

Thou^  stJllnesB  lay,  with  eve's  hst  smile. 

Round  those  £urfountsins  of  the  NUe. 

Hlg^  csme  with  stars.    Acroes  his  soul 

There  swept  a  sudden  diange : 
Ken  at  the  pilgrim's  glorious  goal, 

A  shadow  dark  and  strange 
Breathed  fiom  the  thou^it,  so  swift  to  &11 
O'er  triumph's  hour — amd  it  tkig  aUt^ 

No  more  than  this !    What  seem'd  it  now 

First  by  that  ipring  to  stand! 
A  thousand  streams  of  lovelier  flow 

Bathed  his  own  mountain-land  I 
Whence,  fi^  o'er  waste  and  ocean  track. 
Their  wild,  sweet  voices,  call'd  him  back. 

They  call'd  him  back  to  many  a  glade^ 

His  childhood's  haunt  of  play. 
Where  brightly  through  the  beechen  shade 

Their  waters  glanced  away ; 
They  call'd  him,  with  their  sounding  waves, 
Back  to  his  fiither^s  hills  and  graves. 

But,  darkly  mingling  with  the  thought 

Of  each  fieuniliar  scene. 
Rose  up  a  fearful  vision,  fraught 

With  all  that  lay  between — 
The  Arab's  lance,  the  desert's  gloom. 
The  whirling  sands,  the  red  simoom  f 

Where  was  the  glow  of  power  and  pride  1 

The  spirit  bom  to  roam  1 
His  alter'd  heart  within  him  died 

With  yearnings  for  his  home  I 

fountains  of  the  NUe,  upon  comparison  with  the  rise  of  manyof 
our  riTers,  became  now  a  trifling  object  in  n^r  sight  Iiemni- 
bered  that  magnificent  scene  in  my  own  naftiv*  coanti7,iriMM 
the  Tweed,  Clyde,  and  Annan,  rise  to  one  hffl.  I  bifw,  to 
my  sorrow,  to  treat  the  inquiry  about  the  soorot  of  the  NBt  •• 
a  Tiolent  eiRMt  of  a  distempered  fiuicy.** 
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Ail  Tainly  struggling  to  repress 
That  gush  of  painful  tenderness. 

He  wept  1    The  stars  of  Afrio's  heaven 

Beheld  his  bursting  tears. 
Fen  on  that  spot  where  fiite  had  given 

The  meed  of  toiling  years  ! — 
0  Happiness  I  how  fi^  we  flee 
Thine  own  sweet  paths  in  search  of  thee  I 


CASABIANCA.1 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck 

Whence  all  but  he  had  fled; 
The  flame  that  Ut  the  battle's  wreck 

Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 

Tet  beautiful  and  bright  he  stood^ 

As  bom  to  rule  the  storm — 
A  creature  of  heroic  blood, 

A  proud,  though  child-like  form. 

The  flames  roll'd  on — ^he  would  not  go 

Without  his  other's  word ; 
That  £Ekther,  fidnt  in  death  below. 

His  voice  no  longer  heard. 

He  call'd  aloud  : — "  Say,  father  !  say 

If  yet  my  task  is  done  I" 
He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 

Unconscious  of  his  son. 

"  Speak,  fSftther ! "  once  again  he  cried, 

"  If  I  may  yet  be  gone  ! " 
And  but  the  booming  shots  replied. 

And  hat  the  flames  roll'd  on. 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath. 

And  in  his  waving  hair. 
And  look'd  firom  that  lone  post  of  death 

In  still  yet  brave  despair ; 

And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud, 

"  My  &ther  !  must  I  stay  r 
While  o'er  him  fast,  through  sail  and  shroud, 

The  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

They  wrapt  the  ship  in  splendour  wild, 
They  caught  the  flag  on  high, 

^  ToQiif  CaMbianca,  a  hoy  about  thirteen  yean  old, 
iOD  to  the  Admiral  of  tbe  Orient,  remained  at  his  poet 
(ta  the  Battle  of  the  NOe)  after  the  ihlp  had  taken  fire, 
ind  an  the  gnne  had  been  abandoned ;  and  periihed  in  the  |  the  flowers  arranged  in  It 


And  stream'd  above  the  gallant  child 
Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

There  came  a  burst  of  thunderHBOund — 
The  boy — oh  !  where  was  he ) 

Ask  of  the  winds  that  flir  around 
With  fragments  strewed  the  sea  I — 

With  mast,  and  helm,  and  pennon  fiiir. 
That  well  had  borne  their  part ; 

But  the  noblest  thing  which  perish'd  there 
Was  that  young  fiEuthfiil  heart  I 


THE  DIAL  OF  FLOWERS,* 

'TwAS  a  lovely  thought  to  mark  the  hours, 

As  they  floated  in  light  away. 
By  the  opening  and  the  folding  flowers, 

That  laugh  to  the  summer's  day. 

Thus  had  each  moment  its  own  rich  hue. 

And  its  graceful  cup  and  bell. 
In  whose  colou/d  vase  might  sleep  the  dew. 

Like  a  pearl  in  an  ocean-shelL 

To  such  sweet  signs  might  the  time  have  flow'd 

In  a  golden  current  on. 
Ere  from  the  garden,  man's  first  abode. 

The  glorious  guests  were  gone. 

So  might  the  days  have  been  brightly  told — 
Those  days  of  song  and  dreams — 

When  shepherds  gathered  their  flocks  of  old 
By  the  blue  Arcadian  streams. 

So  in  those  isles  of  delight,  that  rest 

Far  ofif  in  a  breezeless  main. 
Which  many  a  bark,  with  a  weary  quest, 

Has  sought,  but  still  in  vain. 

Yet  is  not  life,  in  its  real  flight, 

Mark'd  thus — even  thus — on  earth, 

By  the  closing  of  one  hope's  delight^ 
And  another^s  gentle  birth  t 

Oh  !  let  us  live,  so  that  flower  by  flower. 

Shutting  in  turn,  may  leave 
A  lingerer  still  for  the  sunset  hour, 

A  charm  for  the  shaded  eve. 

explosion  of  the  Tessel,  when  the  flames  had  readied  the  powder. 

s  This  dial  was,  I  believe,  formed  by  Linnsoe,  and  mariwd 

the  hours  by  the  <^>ening  and  olosing,  at  regular  intervals,  ol 
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OUR  DAILY  PATHS.1 

<•  Kugkt  shBll  pravBil  agalail  as,  or  dMorb 
Oar  (diecrftU  fldth  thM  an  whkh  w*  behold 
Ii  fbU  of  bkMtatgt."         WoutwsMH. 

Thxbb'b  beauty  all  around  our  paths,  if  but  our 

watchful  eyee 
CSan  trace  it  midst  fEoniliar  things,  and  through 

their  lowly  guise ; 
We  may  find  it  where  a  hedgerow  showers  its 

blossoms  o'er  our  way, 
Or  a  cottage  window  sparkles  forth  in  the  last  red 

light  of  day. 

We  may  find  it  where  a  spring  shines  dear  beneath 

an  aged  tree, 
With  the  foxgloye  o'er  the  water^s  glass,  borne 

downwards  by  the  bee ; 
Or  where  a  swift  and  sunny  gleam  on  the  birchen 

stems  is  thrown, 
As  a  soft  wind  playing  parts  the  leaves,  in  copses 

green  and  lone. 

We  may  find  it  in  the  winter  boughs,  as  they  cross 

the  cold  blue  sky. 
While  soft  on  icy  pool  and  stream  their  pendl'd 

shadows  Ue, 
When  we  look  upon  their  tracery,  by  the  fidiy 

frost-work  bound, 
Whence  the  flitting  redbreast  shakes  a  shower  of 

crystals  to  the  ground. 

Yes  !  beauty  dwells  in  all  our  paths — but  sorrow 

too  is  there : 
How  oft  some  cloud  within  us  dims  the  bright, 

still  summer  air ! 
When  we  cany  our  sick  hearts  abroad  amidst  the 

joyous  things, 
That  through  the  leafy  places  glance  on  many- 

colour'd  wings, 

1  This  littl*  poem  deriYM  an  additional  Intarwl  from  bting 
aibetingly  aaMciated  with  a  name  no  le«  distingniahed  than 
that  of  the  late  Mr  Dngald  Stewart  The  admiration  he  al- 
wajt  expreaed  for  Ifrt  Hemans'k  poetry,  was  mingled  with 
ngret  that  ebe  eo  generaOj  made  choice  of  melancholy  nib- 
Jecta ;  and  on  one  occasion,  he  lent  her,  through  a  mutoal 
fHend,  a  meoege  eoggeitive  of  hie  wish  that  she  woold  em- 
ploy  her  fine  talents  in  giving  more  consolatory  Tiews  oi  the 
ways  of  ProTidenoe,  thos  infusing  comfort  and  cheer  into 
the  bosoms  of  her  readers,  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  philosophy, 
which,  he  thought,  would  be  more  consonant  with  the  pious 
mind  and  loring  heart  displayed  in  erery  line  die  wrote,  than 
dwelling  on  what  was  painful  and  depressing,  however  bean- 
tiftiUy  and  touehingly  such  subjects  might  be  treated  o£  This 
messige  was  faithfbUy  transmitted,  and  afanoet  by  return  of 
poet,  Ifrs  Hemans  (who  was  then  resfcling  in  Wales)  sent  to 


With  shadows  from  the  past  we  fill  the  happy 

woodland  shades, 
And  a  mournful  memoiy  of  the  dead  is  with  us 

in  the  glades ; 
And  our  dream-like  femcies  lend  the  wind  an  echo  a 

plaintive  tone 
Of  voices,  and  of  melodies,  and  of  silvery  laughter 

gone. 

But  are  we  tree  to  do  even  thus — to  wander  as 

we  will. 
Bearing  sad  visions  through  the  grove,  and  o'er 

the  breessy  hill ) 
No  t  in  our  daily  paths  He  cares,  that  ofttunesbrnd 

USfiBUBt, 

While  from  their  narrow  round  we  see  the  golden 
day  fleet  past 

They  hold  us  from  the  woodlark's  haunts,  and 
violet  dingles,  back. 

And  from  all  the  lovely  sounds  and  gleams  in  the 
shining  river^s  track ; 

They  bar  us  from  our  heritage  of  spring-time^  hope, 
and  mirth, 

And  weigh  our  burden'd  spirits  down  with  the  cum- 
bering dust  of  earth. 

Yet  should  this  bel   Too  much,  too  soon,  despond- 

ingly  we  yield  1 
A  better  lesson  we  aro  taught  by  the  lilies  of  the 

field! 
A  sweeter  by  the  birds  of  heaven — which  tell  va, 

in  their  flight. 
Of  One  that  through  the  desert  ur  for  evergoidei 

them  right. 

Shall  not  this  knowledge  calm  our  hearts^  and  bid 

vain  conflicts  cease  1 
Ay,  when  they  commune  with  themselves  in  holy 

hours  of  peace 

the  kind  friend  to  whom  It  had  been  forwarded,  the  poem  U 
•*  Our  DaOy  Paths,'*  requesUng  it  might  be  gHen  to  Mr 
Stewart,  with  an  assurance  of  her  gratitode  for  the  Intarest 
he  took  in  her  writings,  and  aXltgling  as  the  reason  of  the 
moumfol  strain  whidi  pervaded  them,  **  that  a  doad  hnag 
over  her  llfo  irtiich  she  could  not  always  rise  aborew** 

The  letter  readied  Mr  Stewart  Just  as  he  was  stepping  into 
the  carriage,  to  leave  his  oountiy  residence  (Klnneil  Hoass» 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton)  for  Bdinbaiib-th» 
last  time,  alas  I  his  presence  was  ever  to  i^bdden  that  happf 
home,  as  his  valuable  Ufo  was  dosed  veiy  AokUj  afterward*' 
The  poem  was  read  to  him  by  his  daughter,  on  Us  way  to 
Edinburgh,  and  he  expressed  himself  ta  the  highest 
charmed  and  gratified  with  the  result  of  his  sogfeetioDi 
some  of  the  linee  which  pleased  him  mora  particnkr^f ' 
often  repeated  to  him  during  the  iiw  remaining  wiiks  of  his  Ml^ 
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And  feel  that  by  the  lights  and  clouds  through 

which  our  pathway  Ues, 
By  the  beauty  and  the  grief  alike,  we  are  training 

for  the  skies  I 


THE  CROSS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

Silent  and  moumfbl  sat  an  Indian  ohief^ 
In  the  red  sunset,  by  a  grassy  tomb ; 

His  eyes,  that  might  not  weep,  were  dark  with  grief, 
And  his  arms  folded  in  nujestio  gloom ; 

And  his  bow  lay  unstrung,  beneath  the  mound 

Which  sanctified  the  gorgeous  waste  around. 

For  a  pale  cross  above  its  greensward  rose, 
Telling  the  cedars  and  the  pines  that  there 

Man's  heart  and  hope  had  struggled  with  his  woes, 
And  lifted  from  the  dust  a  yolce  of  prayer. 

Nowallwas  hush'd — and  eve's  lastsplendourshone 

With  a  rich  sadness  on  th'  attesting  stone. 

There  came  a  lonely  traveller  o'er  the  wild. 
And  he,  too,  paused  in  reverence  by  that  grave, 

Asking  the  tale  of  its  memorial,  piled 
Between  the  forest  and  the  lake's  bright  wave; 

Till,  as  a  wind  might  stir  a  withered  oak. 

On  the  deep  dream  of  age  his  accents  broke. 

And  the  gray  chieftain,  slowly  rising,  said — 
"  I  listened  for  the  words,  which,  years  ago, 

Pass'd  o'er  these  waters.  Though  the  voice  is  fled 
Which  made  them  as  a  singing  fountain's  flow, 

Tet>  when  I  sit  in  their  long-faded  track. 

Sometimes  the  forest's  murmur  gives  them  back. 

"Ask'st  thou  of  him  whose  house  is  lone  beneathi 

I  was  an  eagle  in  my  youthful  pride, 
Avhen  o'er  the  seas  he  came,  with  summer^s  breath. 

To  dwell  amidst  us,  on  the  lake's  green  side, 
^^fany  the  times  of  flowers  have  been  since  then — 
ft  but  bringing  naught  like  him  again  I 


**  Not  with  the  hunter's  bow  and  spear  he  came. 
O'er  the  blue  hills  to  chase  the  flying  roe ; 

^^ot  the  dark  glory  of  the  woods  to  tame, 

Laying  their  cedars,  like  the  corn-stalks,  low ; 

%ut  to  spread  tidings  of  all  holy  things, 

Oladdening  our  souls,  as  with  the  morning's  wings. 

**  Doth  not  yon  cypress  whisper  how  we  met, 
I  and  my  brethren  that  from  earth  are  gone. 


Under  its  boug^  to  hear  his  voice,  which  yet 

Seems  through  theirgloom to sendasilvery  tone \ 
He  told  of  One  the  grave's  dark  bonds  who  broke^ 
And  our  hearts  bum'd  within  us  as  he  spoke. 

"  He  told  of  fn  and  sonny  lands,  which  lie 
Beyond  the  dust  wherein  our  &thers  dwell : 

Bright  must  they  be  I  for  then  are  none  that  die^ 
Andnone  that  weep,  andnone  that  say  'Farewell  !* 

He  came  to  guide  us  thither;  but  away 

The  Bacppj  call'd  him,  and  he  might  not  stay. 

"  We  saw  him  slowly  &de— athizst,  perdiance^ 
For  the  fresh  waters  of  that  lovely  dime ; 

Yet  was  there  still  a  sunbeam  in  his  glance. 
And  on  his  gleaming  hair  no  touch  of  time — 

Therefore  we  hoped :  but  now  the  lake  looks  dim. 

For  the  green  summer  comes — and  finds  not  him ! 

"  We  gathered  round  him  in  the  dewy  hour 
Of  one  still  mom,  beneath  his  chosen  tree ; 

From  his  clear  voice,  at  first,  the  words  of  power 
Came  low,  like  meanings  of  a  distant  sea; 

But  swell'd  and  shook  the  wilderness  ere  long; 

As  if  the  spirit  of  the  breese  grew  strong. 

"And  then  once  more  they  trembled  on  his  tongue, 
And  his  white  eyelids  flutter'd,  and  his  head 

Fell  back,  and  mist  upon  his  forehead  hung 

Know'st  thou  not  how  we  pass  to  join  the  deadi 

It  is  enough  I  he  sank  upon  my  breast — 

Our  friend  that  loved  us,  he  was  gone  to  rest  I 

"We  buried  him  where  he  was  wont  to  pray. 
By  the  calm  lake,  e'en  here,  at  eventide ; 

We  rear'd  this  cross  in  token  where  he  lay. 
For  on  the  cross,  he  said,  his  Lord  had  died  t 

Now  hath  he  surely  reach'd,  o'er  mount  and  wave, 

That  flowery  land  whose  green  turf  hides  no  grave. 

"  But  I  am  sad  1    I  mourn  the  dear  light  taken 
Back  from  my  people,  o'er  whose  place  it  shone. 

The  pathway  to  the  better  shore  forsaken, 
And  the  true  words  forgotten,  save  by  one. 

Who  hears  them  fidntly  sounding  from  the  past. 

Mingled  with  deathnsongs  in  each  fitful  blast" 

Then  spoke  the  wanderer  forth  with  kindling  eye : 
"  Son  of  the  wilderness !  despair  thou  not, 

Though  the  bright  hour  may  seem  to  thee  gone  by, 
And  the  doud  settled  o'er  thy  nation's  lot ! 

Heaven  darkly  works — ^yet^  where  the  seed  hath 
been. 

There  shall  the  fruitage,  glowing  yet,  be  seen. 
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"  Hope  on,  hope  ever  1 — by  the  sudden  springiiig 
Of  green  leayes  which  the  winter  hid  bo  long ; 

And  by  the  borBts  of  free,  triumphant  ainging. 
After  cold  silent  months  the  woods  among ; 

And  by  the  rending  of  the  fh>zen  chains. 

Which  bound  the  gbrious  riTen  on  their  plains. 

"Deem  not  the  words  of  li^^t  that  here  were 
spoken^ 
But  as  a  loyely  song;  to  leaye  no  trace ; 
Tet  shall  the  gloom  which  wraps  thy  hills  be 
broken. 
And  the  full  dayspring  rise  upon  thy  race  I 
And  £Euiing  mists  the  better  path  disdose. 
And  the  wide  desert  blossom  as  the  rose." 

So  by  the  cross  they  parted,  in  the  wild. 
Each  firaught  with  musings  for  life's  after  day, 

Memories  to  visit  one,  the  forest's  child, 
By  many  a  blue  stream  in  its  lonely  way ; 

And  upon  one,  midst  busy  throngs  to  press 

Deep  thoughts  and  sad,  yet  full  of  holiness. 

[**  *  The  CrtMi  in  the  wadflnMH/  by  Mn  Hemant,  is  in 
tTWT  waj  wortby  of  bar  delig^tftil  fenins ;  and  nothing  but 
muit  of  room  prarentt  ut  from  quoting  it  ontire.  Ifn  Ho- 
mans  Is,  Indosd,  the  star  that  dilnes  most  brigfaUy  in  the 
h«nisph«re ;  and  In  trwy  thing  die  writes,  there  is,  along 
with  a  line  spirit  of  poetry,  a  still  finer  spirit  of  moral  and 
reUgious  truth.  Of  all  the  female  poets  of  the  day,  Ifrs 
Hemans  Is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  the  most  truly 
feminine— no  fislse  glitter  about  her — no  ostentatious  diqday 
— no  gaudy  and  Jingling  ornaments — but,  as  an  English 
matron  ought  to  be,  sfanple,  sedate,  cheerful,  elegant,  and 
rdigioua."— PKorsasoR  WiLflON  in  Blackteood's  Magaxine, 
Dec.  1828. 


LAST  RITES. 

Bt  the  mighty  minster's  bell. 
Tolling  with  a  sudden  swell ; 
By  the  colours  half-mast  high. 
O'er  the  sea  hung  mournfully ; 

Know,  a  prince  hath  died  ! 

By  the  drum's  dull  muffled  sound, 
By  the  arms  that  sweep  the  ground, 
By  the  volleying  muskets'  tone. 
Speak  ye  of  a  soldier  gone 

In  his  manhood's  pride. 

By  the  chanted  psalm  that  fills 
Reverently  the  ancient  hills,^ 

^  A  custom  stin  retained  at  rural  funerals  fai  some  parts  of 
England  and  Wales, 
s  **  It  is  long  sbioe  we  have  read  any  thing  more  beantiftil 


Leam,  that  from  his  harvests  done. 
Peasants  bear  a  brother  on 
To  his  last  repose. 

By  the  pall  of  snowy  white 
Through  the  yew-trees  gleaming  bright; 
By  the  garland  on  the  bier. 
Weep  1  a  maiden  claims  thy  tear — 
Broken  is  the  rose  1 

Which  is  the  tenderest  rite  of  all  ?— 
Buried  viigin's  coronal. 
Requiem  o'er  the  monarch's  head. 
Farewell  gun  for  warrior  dead. 

Herdsman's  funeral  hymn ) 

Tells  not  each  of  human  woe  1 
Each  of  hope  and  strength  brought  low  1 
Number  each  with  holy  things. 
If  one  chastening  thought  it  brings 
Ere  life's  day  grow  dim  ! 


THE  HEBREW  MOTHER.* 

Thi  rose  was  in  rich  bloom  on  Sharon*s  plain. 
When  a  young  mother,  with  her  first-bom,  thence 
Went  up  to  Zion ;  for  the  boy  was  vow'd 
Unto  the  Temple  service.    By  the  hand 
She  led  him,  and  her  silent  soul,  the  while. 
Oft  as  the  dewy  laughter  of  his  eye 
Met  her  sweet  serious  glance,  rejoiced  to  think 
That  aug^t  so  pure,  so  beautiful  was  hers, 
To  bring  before  her  God.    So  pass'd  they  on 
O'er  Judah's  hills ;  and  whereeoe'er  the  leaves 
Of  the  broad  sycamore  made  sounds  at  noon. 
Like  lulling  rain-drops,  or  the  olive  boughs^ 
With  their  cool  dimneRS,  croseTd  the  snltiy  Uue 
Of  Syria's  heaven,  she  paused,  that  he  might  rest ; 
Yet  from  her  own  meek  eyelids  chased  the  sleep 
That  weigh'd  their  dark  fringe  down,  to  sit  and 

watch 
The  crimson  deepening  o'er  his  chedc's  repose, 
As  at  a  red  flower^s  heart.    And  where  a  fount 
Lay,  like  a  twilight  star,  midst  palmy  shades, 
Making  its  bank  green  gems  along  the  wild. 
There,  too,  she  lingered,  frt>m  the  diamond  wave 
Drawing  bright  water  for  lus  rosy  lips, 
And  softly  parting  dusters  of  jet  curls 
To  bathe  his  brow.    At  last  the  &ne  was  readi'df 


than  the  following  poem  by  Ifrs  Hemana.' 
Magcudne,    Jan.  1826. 
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The  earth's  one  sanctuaiy — and  rapture  hush'd 
Her  boBom,  as  before  her,  through  the  day. 
It  rose,  a  mountain  of  white  marble,  steep'd 
In  li^t  like  floating  gold.    But  when  that  hour 
Waned  to  the  fiurewall  moment^  when  the  boy 
Lifted,  through  rainbow-gleaming  tears,  his  eye 
Beseeching^  to  hen,  and  half  in  fear,     [her  arm 
Tam'd  fh>m  the  white-robed  priest,  and  round 
Ghmg  eren  am  joy  oHngs— the  deep  spring-tide 
Of  nature  then  swelTd  high,  and  o*er  her  child 
Bending;  her  soul  broke  forth  in  mingled  sounds 
Of  weeping  and  ssdsongi    "AJasrsheoried,— 

''Alasl  my  boy,  thy  gtntle  grasp  is  on  me, 
The  bright  tears  quiver  in  thy  pleading  eyes ; 

And  now  fond  thou^ts  arise. 
And  silver  cords  again  to  earth  have  won  me. 
And  like  a  vine  thou  daspest  my  fiiU  heart — 

How  shall  I  hence  departi 

"  How  the  lone  paths  retrace  where  thou  wert 

playing 
So  late,  along  the  mountains,  at  my  side  1 

And  I,  in  joyous  pride. 
By  every  place  of  flowers  my  course  delaying; 
Wove,  e'en  as  pearls,  the  lilies  round  thy  hair. 

Beholding  thee  so  fair  1 

"And,  oh  t  the  home  whence  thy  bright  smile 

hath  parted. 
Will  it  not  seem  as  if  the  sunny  day 

Tum*d  from  its  door  away  ?  [hearted, 

While  through  its  chambers  wandering,  weaiy- 
I  languish  for  thy  voices  which  past  me  still 

Went  Uke  a  singing  rill  t 

"Underthe  palm-trees thounomoreshalt  meet  me, 
When  from  the  fount  at  evening  I  return. 

With  the  full  water-urn ; 
^or  will  thy  sleep's  low  dove-like  breathings  greet 
As  midst  the  silence  of  the  stars  I  wake,        [me, 

And  vratch  for  thy  dear  soke. 

"And  thou,  wiU  slumber^s  dewy  cloud  &11  round 

thee, 
Without  thy  mothei's  hand  to  smooth  thy  bed  1 

Wnt  thoB  Bo4  vaiiJy  spread 
Thine  arms»  when  darkness  as  a  veil  hath  wound 
To  fold  my  neck,  and  lift  up,  in  thy  fear,     [thee, 

A  cry  which  none  shall  hear  1 

'WhathaveIsaid,mychUdl  Will ^enothear thee. 
Who  the  young  ravens  heareth  from  their  nesti 
Shall  He  not  guard  thy  rest, 


And,  in  the  hush  of  holy  midnight  near  thee. 
Breathe  o'erthy  soul,  and  fill  its  dreams  with  joy  f 
Thou  shalt  sleep  soft^  my  boy. 

"  I  give  thee  to  thy  God— the  God  that  gave  thee, 
A  weU-spring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  heart  t 

And,  precious  as  thou  art. 
And  pure  as  dew  of  Hermon,  He  shall  have  thee. 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  imdefiled  1 

And  thou  shalt  be  His  child. 

"  Therefore,  fiurewell  I  I  go — my  soul  may  fiiil  me. 
As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water  brooks. 

Teaming  for  thy  sweet  looks. 
But  thou,  my  first-born,  droop  not>  nor  bewail  me; 
Thou  in  the  SHadow  of  the  Rock  shalt  dwell. 

The  Rock  of  Strengths— FareweU  ! " 

['*  It  would  be  ireariiomdy  raperflaoai  to  •nomtnts  th« 
long  MriM  of  lyriot  which  abo  now  poured  forth  with  increee- 
ing  eomeetneH  and  nplditj,  and  without  whidi  none  of  the 
lifter  poiodicali  of  the  dajr  made  He  appeeimnoe.  One  or 
two,  however,  muit  be  mentioned,  as  certain  to  iurvive  eo 
long  as  the  abort  poem  shaD  be  popular  In  England.  *  The 
Treasures  of  the  Deep,'  '  The  Hour  of  Death,*  *  The  Graves 
of  a  Household,'  *  The  Cross  In  the  Wilderness,'  are  all  ad- 
mirable. With  these,  too,  may  be  mentioned  thoee  poems 
in  which  a  diort  descriptive  recitative  (to  borrow  a  word  from 
the  opera)  Introduces  a  lyrical  burst  of  passion  or  rsgret,  or 
lamentation.  This  form  of  composition  became  so  especially 
popular  in  America,  that  hardly  a  poet  has  arisen,  since  the  in- 
fluence of  Mrs  Hemans'  genius  made  Hself  felt  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  who  has  not  attonpted  something  of  a  shnilar 
subject  and  construction.  *  The  Hebrew  Mother '  has  been 
followed  by  an  infinite  number  of  sketchee  from  Scripture : 
this  lyric,  too,  diould  be  particularissd  as  having  made  friends 
for  its  authoress  among  those  of  the  aadeot  fsUh  in  Eng- 
Und.  Among  the  last  strangers  who  visited  her,  eager  to 
thank  her  for  the  pleasure  her  writings  had  alTorded  them, 
were  a  Jewish  gentleman  and  lady,  who  entreated  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  author  of  the  '  Hebrew  Mother.' "— Cboklky *■ 
MemoriaU  (^Mr»  Hemantt  p.  114-15. 

"  Her  '  Voice  of  Spring,'  her  *  Hour  of  Death,'  her  *  Trea- 
sures of  the  Deep,'  her  *  Graves  of  a  Household,*  her  *  Eng- 
land's Dead,'  her  '  Trumpet,'  her  *  Hebrew  Mother,'  and  a 
host  of  similar  pieces— these  are  the  undying  lays,  the  lumps 
of  pure  gold.  We  do  not  think  thus  with  reference  to  Ifrs 
Hemans'  lyrics  on^ ;  it  strikes  us  tiiat  nearly  all  our  preeent 
poets  must  depend  for  fbturs  fiune  on  thebr  shorter  pieces."— 
LiUrarp  Mofftiet,  1828.] 


THE  WRECK. 

All  night  the  booming  minute-gun 
Had  peal*d  along  the  deep. 

And  mournfully  the  rising  sun 
Look'd  o'er  the  tide-worn  steep. 

A  bark  from  India's  coral  strand. 
Before  the  raging  blast, 
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Had  Tail'd  her  topeaib  to  the  eand, 
.  And  bow'd  her  noble  mast 

The  queenly  ship ! — braye  hearts  had  atriren. 

And  tme  ones  died  with  her  I 
We  saw  her  mi^^ty  cable  riyen. 

Like  floating  gossamer. 
We  saw  her  proud  flag  stmck  that  mom — 

A  star  onoe  o'er  the  seas, — 
Her  anchor  gone,  her  deck  upiom. 

And  sadder  things  than  these  I 

We  saw  her  treasorss  cast  away. 

The  rocks  with  pearls  were  sown; 
And,  strangely  sad,  the  ruby's  ray 

ITash'd  out  o'er  fretted  stone. 
And  gold  was  strewn  the  wet  sands  o'er. 

Like  ashes  by  a  breeze ; 
And  gorgeous  robes-— but  oh  1  that  shore 

Had  sadder  things  than  these  I 

We  saw  the  strong  man  still  and  low, 

A  crush'd  reed  thrown  aside; 
Yet,  by  that  rigid  lip  and  brow, 

Not  without  strife  he  died. 
And  near  him  on  the  sea-weed  lay — 

Till  then  we  had  not  wept — 
But  well  our  gushing  hearts  mi^^t  say. 

That  there  a  fnotKer  slept ! 

For  her  pale  arms  a  babe  had  press'd 

With  such  a  wreathing  grasp. 
Billows  had  dash'd  o'er  that  fond  breast^ 

Yet  not  undone  the  clasp. 
Heryery  tresses  had  been  flung 

To  wncp  the  fidr  child'a  form. 
Where  still  their  wet  long  streamers  hung 

All  tangled  by  the  storm. 

And  beautiful,  midst  that  wild  scene, 

Oleam'd  up  the  boy's  dead  hoe, 
lake  slumber's,  trustingly  serene. 

In  melancholy  grace. 
Beep  in  her  bosom  lay  his  hsad. 

With  half-shut  yiolet-eye — 
ffe  had  known  little  of  her  dread, 

Kau^^t  of  her  agony ! 

0  human  loye !  whose  yearning  heart, 

Through  all  things  yainly  true. 
So  stamps  upon  thy  mortal  part 

Its  passionate  adieu— 
Surely  thou  hast  another  lot : 

There  is  some  home  for  thee, 


Where  thou  shalt  rest,  remembering  not 
The  moamng  of  the  sea  1 


THE  TRUMPET.! 

Thb  trumpet's  yoice  hath  roused  the  land- 
Light  up  the  beacon  pyre  1 

A  hundred  hills  haye  seen  the  brand. 
And  wayed  the  sign  of  fire. 

A  hundred  banners  to  the  breese 
Their  gpigeous  folds  have  cast — 

And,  haik !  was  that  the  sound  of  seasi 
A  king  to  war  went  past 

The  chief  is  arming  in  his  hall. 

The  peasant  by  his  hearth; 
The  mourner  hears  the  thrilling  call. 

And  rises  from  the  earth. 
The  mother  on  her  first-bom  son 

Looks  with  a  boding  eye — 
H^ey  come  not  back,  though  all  be  won. 

Whose  young  hearts  leap  so  high. 

The  bard  hath  ceased  his  song,  and  bound 

The  fidchion  to  his  side ; 
E'en,  for  the  marriage  altar  crown'd. 

The  loyer  quits  his  bride. 
And  all  this  haste,  and  change,  and  fear. 

By  earthly  clarion  spread ! — 
How  will  it  be  when  kingdoms  hear 

The  blast  that  wakes  the  dead  1 


EVENING  PRAYER, 
▲T  ▲  girls'  school. 

"  Now  la  thy  yevtb,  bMMdi  of  EDm 
Wbo  flvBth,  «pbraldiiif  nol. 


Ttaa*  His  light  in  thj  hMit  ] 
And  hit  Ion  b«  anibifoi ; 
▲ad  thy  God,  la  tho  darkMl  oTdai*,  win  bo 
,  and  bcaatj,  and  ■knagth  to  tkoo. 


Hush  !  'tis  a  holy  hour.    The  qiiiet  room 
Seems  like  a  temple,  while  yon  soft  lamp  si 

A  ftint  and  starry  radiance,  through  the  gloc 
Andthesweetstillness,  downonfidryounghc 

With  all  their  clustering  locks,  untouch'd  by  < 

And  bow'd,  as  flowers  are  bow'd  with  nigh' 
prayer. 

1  ••  We  ouinot  reflrmin  quoting  ftnoth«r  poem  by  ttie 
dietinsaUied  writer.  It  has  somethiiif  aibliiDew"— B 
woodV  Magatbte,  Jan.  1826L 
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on — 'tis  lovely  1    Childhood's  lip  and  cheek. 
Mantling  beneath  its  eameat  brow  of  thou^t ! 
Gtase — ^yet  what  aeest  thon  in  those  fidr,  and  meek, 
AndfragilethingByasbatforsonshinewroughtl — 
^Thou  aeest  what  grief  must  nurture  for  the  sky, 
^^^bat  death  must  fiiahion  for  eternity  I 

O  joyous  creatures  I  that  will  sink  to  rest 
Lightly^  when  those  pure  orisons  are  done 
birds  with  slumber's  honey-dew  opprest^ 
Midst  the  dim  folded  leayes,  at  set  of  sun — 
up  your  hearts  1  though  yet  no  soirow  lies 
Sark  in  the  snmmer-heayen  of  those  dear  eyes. 

nhou^  fresh  within  your  breasts  th'  untroubled 
springs 

Of  hope  make  melody  where'er  ye  tread, 
.And  o'er  your  sleepbright  shadows,  from  the  wings 

Of  spirits  Tisiting  but  youth,  be  spread ; 
^^et  in  those  flute-like  voioes,  mingling  low, 
Xs  woman's  tenderness — ^how  soon  her  woe  1 

<Eer  lot  is  on  you— silent  tears  to  weep,      [hour, 
And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suff'ering's 

-^knd  sumless  riches,  from  affection's  deep. 
To  pour  on  broken  reeds — a  wasted  shower  1 

.And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  day, 

And  to  bewail  that  worship.    Therefore  pray  I 

Ser  lot  is  on  you — ^to  be  found  untired, 
Watdiing  the  stars  out  by  the  bed  of  pain, 

^Vith  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  inspired. 
And  a  true  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  vain ; 

Sleekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay, 

And,  oh!  to  love  throughaU  things.  Thereforepray! 

And  take  the  thought  of  this  calm  vesper  time, 
Withitslowmurmuringsounds  and  silvery  light, 

On  through  the  dark  days  fading  from  their  prime. 
As  a  sweet  dew  to  keep  your  souls  from  blight  I 

^•rth  will  forsake — Oh !  happy  to  have  given 

^Th'  unbroken  heart's  first  fragrance  unto  heaven. 


II 


THE  HOUB  OF  DEATH. 


la  Katort  d'afanar  a  m  Uwnae  a  I'Mm  ibciim  qa'oa 
ndoate."- 


Lkateb  have  their  time  to  feJl, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set — ^but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  0  Death  ! 


Day  is  for  mortal  care. 
Eve,  for  glad  meetings  round  the  joyous  hearth, 
Kic^t,  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice  of 

prayer — 
But  all  for  thee,  thou  mightiest  of  the  earth. 

The  banquet  hath  its  hour — 
Its  feverish  hour,  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine ; 
There  oomesaday  for  grieTso'erwhelmingpower, 
A  time  for  softer  tears — but  all  are  thine. 

Touth  and  the  opening  rose 
May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay. 

And  smile  at  thee — ^but  thou  art  not  of  those 
That  wait  the  ripen'd  bloom  to  seize  their  prey. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  hil, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set — ^but  all. 
Thou  hast  aU  seasons  for  thine  own,  0  Death  I 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane. 
When  summer  birds  from  &r  shall  cross  the  sea, 
Whenautumn'shue  shall  tinge  thegolden  grain — 
But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee  I 

Is  it  when  spring's  first  gale 
Comes  forth  to  whisper  where  the  violets  lie  1 
Is  it  when  roses  in  our  patlis  grow  pale  1 — 
They  have  one  season — aU  are  ours  to  die  ! 

Thou  art  where  billows  foam. 
Thou  art  where  music  mdts  upon  the  air ; 

Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home. 
And  the  world  calls  us  forth — and  thou  art  there. 

Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friend. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest — 

Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  trumpets  rend 
The  skies,  and  swords  beat  down  the  princdy  crest 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fSall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set — ^but  all — 
Thou  hast  aU  seasons  for  thine  own,  0  Death  I 


THE  LOST  PLEL/O). 

"  UkB  the  kMt  PWad  Mm  no  man  bdow."— Bfseii. 

Am)  is  there  glory  from  the  heavens  departed  1 
0  void  unmark'd  I — thy  sisters  of  the  sky 
Still  hold  their  place  on  high, 
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Thoughfrom  its  rank  thine  orb  so  long  hath  started, 
ThoUy  that  no  more  art  seen  of  mortal  e  je  I 

Hath  the  night  lost  a  gem,  the  regal  night  1 
She  wears  her  crown  of  old  magnificence, 
Though  thou  art  exiled  thence — 

No  desert  seems  to  part  those  urns  of  lights 
Ifidst  the  fax  depths  of  purple  gloom  intense. 

They  rise  in  joy,  the  starry  myriads  burning — 
The  shepherd  greets  them  on  his  mountainsfree ; 
And  from  the  silvery  sea 
To  them  the  sailor^s  wakeful  eye  is  turning — 
Unchanged  they  rise,  they  haye  not  moum'd 
for  thee. 

Couldst  thou  be  shaken  from  thy  radiant  place, 
Even  as  a  dew-drop  from  the  myrtle  spray. 
Swept  by  the  wind  away  1 

Wert  thou  not  peopled  by  some  glorious  race. 
And  was  there  power  to  smite  them  with  decay  1 

Why,  who  shall  talk  of  thrones,  of  sceptres  riven  1 
BoVd  be  our  hearts  to  think  on  what  we  are, 
When  frt)m  its  height  afar 

A  world  sinks  thus — and  yon  majestic  heaven 
Shines  not  the  less  for  that  one  vanish*d  star  ! 


THE  CLIFFS  OF  DOVER. 

"  The  Inrlolate  Idand  oftlM  mgt  and  fre*."— Btboh. 

Bocks  of  my  country  !  let  the  cloud 
Tour  crested  heights  array. 

And  rise  ye  like  a  fortress  proud 
Above  the  suige  and  spray ! 

My  spirit  greets  you  as  ye  stand, 
Breasting  the  billow's  foam : 

Oh  I  thus  for  ever  guard  the  land. 
The  severed  land  of  home  ! 

I  have  left  rich  blue  skies  behind. 
Lighting  up  classic  shrines. 

And  music  in  the  southern  wind. 
And  sunshine  on  the  vines. 

The  breathings  of  the  myrtle  flowers 
Have  floated  o'er  my  way ; 

The  pilgrim's  voice,  at  vesper  hours, 
Hath  soothed  me  with  its  lay. 


The  isles  of  Greece,  the  hiUs  of  ^«in, 
The  purple  heavens  of  Home — 

Tes,  all  are  glorious, — ^yet  again 
I  bless  thee,  land  of  home  ! 

For  thine  the  Sabbath  peace,  my  land  I 
And  thine  the  guarded  hearth ; 

And  thine  the  dead — ^the  noble  band. 
That  make  thee  holy  earth. 

Their  voices  meet  me  in  thy  breeze. 
Their  steps  are  on  thy  plains ; 

Their  names,  by  old  mi^estic  trees, 
Are  whispered  round  thy  femes. 

Their  blood  hath  mingled  with  the  tide 

Of  thine  exulting  sea : 
Oh,  be  it  still  a  joy,  a  pride. 

To  live  and  die  for  thee  1 


THE  GBAVES  OF  MABTTBa 

Tbb  kings  of  old  have  shrine  and  tomb 
In  many  a  minster  s  haughty  gloom ; 
And  green,  along  the  ocean  side. 
The  mounds  arise  where  heroes  died ; 
But  show  me,  on  thy  flowery  breast. 
Earth  !  where  thy  namdesM  martyrs  rest ! 

The  thousands  that,  uncheer^d  by  praise. 
Have  made  one  offering  of  their  days ; 
For  Truth,  for  Heaven,  for  Freedom's  sake, 
Besign'd  the  bitter  cup  to  take ; 
And  silently,  in  fearless  &ith. 
Bowing  their  noble  souls  to  death. 

Where  sleep  they.  Earth  1    By  no  proud  stone 

Their  narrow  couch  of  rest  is  known ; 

The  still  sad  glory  of  their  name 

Hallows  no  fountain  unto  Fame  ; 

No — not  a  tree  the  record  bears 

Of  their  deep  thoughts  and  lonely  prayers. 

Tet  hs^ly  all  around  lie  strew'd 
The  ashes  of  that  multitude : 
It  may  be  that  each  day  we  tread 
Where  thus  devoted  hearts  have  bled  ; 
And  the  young  flowers  our  children  sow. 
Take  root  in  holy  dust  below. 

Oh,  that  the  many-rustling  leaves. 

Which  round  our  homes  the  summer  weaves^ 
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Or  that  the  streams,  in  whose  glad  yoioe 

Our  own  familiar  paths  rejoice. 

THE  VOICE  OF  HOME  TO  THE  PRODIGAL. 

Might  whisper  through  the  starry  sky, 

"  Von  Bmumb.  mh  WcDcb.  wu  Mumtb, 

To  tell  where  those  blest  slumberers  lie  I 

Wis  nift  m  dlr  Ikwrndlidi  tuid  Itaid ; 

Wm  haat  da  ni  wandsre,  la  trancni  ? 

Would  not  our  inmost  hearts  be  still'd. 

Komm'  •pW«,dtt  ftwuidUehM  Kind ! " 

I«A  Mom  9ov9fnu 

With  knowledge  of  their  presence  fill'd, 

And  by  its  breathings  taught  to  prize 

Oh  !  when  wilt  thou  return 

The  meekness  of  self-sacrifice  1 

To  thy  spirit's  early  loves  1 

— ^But  the  old  woods  and  sounding  waves 

To  the  freshness  of  the  mom. 

Are  silent  of  those  hidden  graves. 

To  the  stillness  of  the  groves  1 

Tet  what  if  no  light  footstep  there 

The  summer  birds  are  calling 

In  pilgrim-love  and  awe  repair. 

Thy  household  porch  around. 

So  let  it  be  !    Like  him,  whose  day 

And  the  merry  waters  falling 

Deep  buned  by  his  Maker  lay, 

With  sweet  laughter  in  their  sound. 

They  sleep  in  secret,— but  their  sod. 

Unknown  to  man,  is  mark*d  of  Qod ! 

And  a  thousand  bright-vein'd  flowers. 

From  their  banks  of  moss  and  fern. 

Breathe  of  the  sunny  hours — 

But  when  wilt  thou  return] 

THE  HOUR  OF  PRAYER. 

Oh !  thou  hast  wandered  long 

•'  Pragv,  prcgv,  prrgftr, 
Ch'  altro  ponao  1  inoitall  ml  plangar  nati  ?  "       Aunnu. 

From  thy  home  without  a  g^de ; 
And  thy  native  woodland  song 

In  thine  altered  heart  hath  died. 

CuiiJO,  amidst  the  flowers  at  play. 

While  the  red  light  feuies  away ; 

Thou  hast  flung  the  wealth  away. 

Mother,  with  thine  earnest  eye 

And  the  glory  of  thy  spring ; 

Ever  following  silently ; 

And  to  thee  the  leaves'  light  play 

Father,  by  the  breeze  of  eve 

Is  a  long-foigotten  thing. 

Call'd  thy  harvest-work  to  leave- 

Pray  :  ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be. 

But  when  wilt  thou  return  1 — 

Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 

Sweet  dews  may  freshen  soon 

The  flower,  within  whose  urn 

Traveller,  in  the  strangei's  land. 

Too  fiercely  gazed  the  noon. 

Far  from  thine  own  household  band ; 

Mourner,  haunted  by  the  tone 

0  er  the  image  of  the  sky. 

Of  a  voice  from  this  world  gone , 

Which  the  lake's  clear  bosom  woie^ 

Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell 

Darkly  may  shadows  lie — 

Sunshine  hath  not  leave  to  dwell ; 

But  not  for  evermore. 

Sailor  on  the  darkening  sea — 

Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 

Give  back  thy  heart  again 

To  the  freedom  of  the  woods, 

Wamor,  that  fit)m  battle  won 

To  the  birds'  triumphant  strain. 

Breathest  now  at  set  of  sun ; 

To  the  mountain  solitudes  ! 

Woman,  o*er  the  lowly  slain 

Weeping  on  his  burial-plain; 

But  when  wilt  thou  return  1 

Ye  that  triumph,  ye  that  sigh. 

Along  thine  own  pure  air 

Kindred  by  one  holy  tie. 

There  are  young  sweet  voices  bome^ 

Heaven's  first  star  alike  ye  see — 

Oh  f  should  not  thine  be  there  1 

Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 

Still  at  thy  Other's  board 

There  is  kept  a  place  for  thee ; 
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Andf  hj  thy  smile  restored, 
Joy  round  the  hearth  ehall  be. 

StIU  hath  thy  mother^s  eye. 
Thy  ooming  step  to  greet, 

A  look  of  days  gone  by. 
Tender  and  gravely  sweet 

StQl,  when  the  prayer  is  said. 
For  thee  kind  bosoms  yeani. 

For  thee  fond  tears  are  shed — 
Oh  I  when  wilt  thou  return  1 


THE  WAKENINQ. 

How  many  thooaaods  are  wakening  now ! 
Some  to  the  songs  finom  the  forest  bou^ 
To  the  rostling  of  leayes  at  the  lattice  pane. 
To  the  chiming  iUl  of  the  early  ndn. 

And  some,  far  out  on  the  deep  mid-sea, 
To  the  dash  of  the  waves  in  their  foaming  glee. 
As  they  break  into  spray  on  the  ship's  tall  side. 
That  holds  through  the  tamnlt  her  path  of  pride. 

And  some— oh,  well  may  tkeir  hearts  rejoice  .* — 
To  the  gentle  sonnd  of  a  mother^s  yoioe : 
Long  shall  they  yearn  for  that  kindly  tone. 
When  from  the  board  and  the  hearth  'tis  gone. 

And  some,  in  the  camp,  to  the  bogle's  breath. 
And  the  tramp  of  the  steed  on  the  echoing  heath. 
And  the  sadden  roar  of  the  hostile  gun. 
Which  tolls  that  a  field  must  ere  night  be  won. 

And  some,  in  the  gloomy  conyiot  cell. 

To  the  dull  deep  note  of  the  warning  bell. 

As  it  heavily  calls  them  forth  to  die. 

When  the  bright  son  mounts  in  the  iMigiimg  gky. 

And  some  to  the  peal  of  the  huntez^s  horn, 
And  some  to  the  din  from  the  city  borne. 
And  some  to  the  rolling  of  torrent  floods, 
Fur  midst  old  mountains  and  solemn  woods. 

So  are  we  roused  on  this  checkered  earth : 
Each  unto  light  hath  a  daUy  birth; 
Though  fearful  or  joyous,  though  sad  or  sweet, 
Are  the  voices  which  first  our  upspringii^  meet. 

But  one  must  the  sound  be,  and  one  the  call, 
Which  frt)m  the  dust  shall  awaken  us  all : 


One  1 — ^but  to  severed  and  distant  doom% 
How  shall  the  sleepers  arise  from  the  tombs! 


THE  BREEZE  FROM  SHORE. 

['*  Pocliy  rvvMli  to  oi  ttM  lovvliiMM  of  nfttnra,  Mnpkiek 
tbofrMliiMiiofTOiithftilfBeliiig.ieviTW  tbonlirii  ot  timfk 
HkwiiM.  kaqit  onqaoncfaod  ttM  onthnihwn  wbidi  waneei 
ttM  ipriiiff-tiiiit  of  oar  being,  reOiMt  yooUifnl  lore,  itnagtl^ 
oar  intamt  In  human  natm*,  by  Tirid  deUnostknu  of  tti 
tendeml  and  MUMt  fedngs ;  and,  tfaroogh  tbo  brfgfatnoa 
0fitiFraphc«aeTWoni,h6lpiftiUito  lajbold  on  tht  Artm 
Ufk**— CHAinruro.] 

Jot  is  upon  the  lonely  seas, 
When  Indian  forests  pour 
Forth,  to  the  billow  and  the  breese, 
Their  odours  from  the  shore ; 
Joy,  when  the  soft  air's  fanning  si^ 
Bears  on  the  breath  of  Araby . 

Oh  f  welcome  are  the  winds  that  tell 

A  wanderer  of  the  deep 
Where,  fiir  away,  the  jasmines  dwell. 
And  where  the  myrrh-trees  weep ! 
Blest  on  the  sounding  suige  and  foam 
Are  tidings  of  the  citron's  home  ! 

The  sailor  at  the  helm  they  meet. 

And  hope  his  bosom  stirs, 
Upspringing,  midst  the  waves,  to  greet 
The  fiedr  earth's  messengers. 
That  woo  him,  from  the  moaning  main. 
Back  to  her  glorious  bowers  again. 

They  woo  him,  whispering  lovely  tales 

Of  many  a  flowering  glade. 
And  fount's  bright  gleam,  in  island  vales 
Of  golden-fruited  shade : 
Across  his  lone  ship's  wake  they  bring 
A  vision  and  a  glow  of  spring. 

And,  0  ye  masters  of  the  lay  ! 

Come  not  even  thus  your  songs 
That  meet  us  on  life's  weary  way. 
Amidst  her  toiling  throngsl 
Yes !  o'er  the  spirit  thus  they  bear 
A  current  of  celestial  air. 

Their  power  is  from  the  brighter  dime 

That  in  our  birth  hath  part; 
Their  tones  are  of  the  vrorld,  which  time 

Sears  not  within  the  heart : 
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They  tell  ns  of  the  living  light 
Li  its  green  plaoee  ever  bri^t 

They  cell  ns,  with  a  yoioe  divine, 

Back  to  oar  early  love, — 
Our  vowB  of  youth  at  many  a  shrine. 
Whence  fiur  and  ftst  we  rove. 
Welcome  high  thought  and  holy  stram 
That  make  us  Truth's  and  Heaven's  again ! 


THE  DYING  IMPROVISATORE.» 


*«  My  bMvt  dwU  ba  povr'd  •?« 


avDjjrra. 


Thi  spirit  of  my  land. 
It  visits  me  once  more  ! — though  I  must  die 
Far  finom  the  myrtles  which  thy  breeze  hath  fium'd, 

My  own  bright  Italy  ! 

It  is,  it  is  thy  breath, 
Which  stLrs  my  soul  e'en  yet^  as  wayering  ftame 
Is  shaken  by  the  wind, — in  life  and  death 

Still  trembling,  yet  the  same  I 

Oh !  that  love's  quenchless  power 
Mi^t  waft  my  voice  to  fill  thy  summer  sky. 
And  through  thy  groves  its  dying  music  shower, 

Italy  1  Italy  1 

The  nightingale  is  there. 
The  sunbeam's  glow,  the  citron  flower's  perfume. 
The  south  wind's  whisper  in  the  scented  air — 

It  will  not  pierce  the  tomb  ! 

Never,  oh  !  never  more. 
On  thy  Rome's  purple  heaven  mine  eye  shall  dwell, 
Or  watch  the  bright  waves  melt  along  thy  shore — 

My  Italy  !  £u«well ! 

Alas  I — ^thy  hills  among 
Had  I  but  left  a  memory  of  my  name, 
Of  love  and  grief  one  deep,  true,  fervent  song, 

Unto  immortal  &me ! 

But  like  a  lute's  brief  tone. 
Like  a  rose-odour  on  the  breezes  cast, 
Like  a  swift  flush  of  dayspring,  seen  and  gone, 

So  hath  my  spirit  pass'd — 

^  Stttini,  ttM  Roman  ImproTiaatore,  when  on  his  death- 
bed at  Paris,  li  ntd  to  hare  poured  forth  a  Farewell  to  Ita|j, 
In  hit  moet  impaHkmed  poeCiy. 


Pouring  itself  away 
As  a  wild  bird  amidst  the  foliage  turns 
That  which  within  him  triumphs,  beats,  or  bums, 

Into  a  fleeting  lay ; 

That  swells,  and  floats,  and  diel^ 
Leaving  no  echo  to  the  summer  woods 
Of  the  rich  breathings  and  impassion'd  sighs 

Which  thrill'd  their  solitudes. 

• 

Yet,  yet  remember  me  ! 
Friends !  that  upon  its  murmurs  oft  have  hun& 
When  from  my  bosom,  joyously  and  free. 

The  flery  fountain  sprung. 

Under  the  dark  rich  blue 
Of  midnight  heavens,  and  on  the  star-lit  sea, 
And  when  woods  kindle  into  spring's  first  hue^ 

Sweet  friends  1  remember  me  ! 

And  in  the  marble  halls, 
Where  life's  full  glow  the  dreams  of  beauty  wear, 
And  poet-thoughts  embodied  light  the  walls. 

Let  me  be  with  you  there  I 

Fain  would  I  bind,  for  you, 
My  memory  with  all  glorious  things  to  dwell ! 
Fain  bid  all  lovely  sounds  my  name  renew — 

Sweet  friends  I  bright  land  I  &rewell ! 


O! 


MUSIC  OF  YESTERDAY. 


G«l«t,  loh  ftihte  n  In  mir,  itrabt  naeh  tiwat  n«l)«rir> 
,  dM  UiMm  MoudMn  gagoont  M.**— Turk. 


Thb  chord,  the  harp's  full  chord  is  hush'd. 

The  voice  hath  died  away. 
Whence  music,  like  sweet  waters,  gush'd 

But  yesterday. 

Th'  awakening  note,  the  breeze-like  sweU. 

The  full  o'ersweeping  tone. 
The  soimds  that  sigh'd  "  Farewell,  farewell  1" 

Are  gone — all  gone  ! 

The  love,  whose  fervent  spirit  pass'd 
With  the  rich  measure's  flow ; 

The  grief,  to  which  it  sank  at  last — 
Where  are  they  now  1 

They  are  with  the  scents  by  summer's  breath 
Borne  frt)m  a  rose  now  shed : 
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With  the  words  from  lipe  long  seal'd  in  death — 
For  ever  fled. 

The  tea«hell  of  its  native  deep 

A  moaning  thrill  retains ; 
But  earth  and  air  no  record  keep 

Of  parted  strains. 

And  all  the  memories,  all  the  dreams^ 
Tho7  woke  in  floating  by; 

The  tender  thoughts,  th'  Elyaian  gleams- 
Could  these  too  diel 

They  died  1    As  on  the  watei's  breast 

The  ripple  melts  away. 
When  the  breeze  that  stirr*d  it  sinks  to  rest — 

So  perish'd  they  I 

Mysterious  in  their  sudden  birth. 

And  moumftd  in  their  dose, 
Faanng,  and  finding  not  on  earth 

Aim  or  repose. 

Whence  were  they  t— like  the  breath  of  flowers 

Why  thus  to  come  and  go  1 
A  long,  long  journey  must  be  ours 

Ere  this  we  know  I 


THE  FOBSAKEN  HEABTH. 


'  Wm  mlr  aiOt  ?— Mir  aUkJa  allM, 
Bin  M  gaas  TflclMNn  htar ! " 

Tnwi.au  Mblodt. 


Thi  Hearth,  the  Hearth  is  desolate  1  the  fire  is 

quench'd  and  gone 
That  into  happy  children's  eyes  once  brightly 

laughing  shone ; 
The  place  where  mirth  and  music  met  is  hush*d 

through  day  and  night 
Oh  1  for  one  kind,  one  sunny  fiuse,  of  all  that  there 

made  light  1 

But  scattered  are  those  pleasant  smiles  afiur  by 

moimt  and  shore, 
Like  gleaming  waters  from  one  spring  dispersed 

to  meet  no  more. 
Those  kindred  eyes  reflect  not  now  each  other^s 

joy  or  mirth. 
Unbound  is  that  sweet  wreath  of  home — alas  I 

the  lonely  hearth  1 


The  voices  that  have  mingled  here  now  speak 

another  tongue. 
Or  breathe,  perchance,  to  alien  ears  the  songs  their 

mother  sung. 
Sad,  strangely  sad,  in  stranger  landa^  must  sound 

each  household  tone : 
The  hearth,  the  hearth  is  desolate !  the  bright 

fire  quench'd  and  gone  I 

But  are  they  qpeaking,  singing  yet^  as  in  their 

day^  of  gleet 
Those  voices,  are  they  lovely  stOl,  still  sweet  on 

earth  or  seal 
Oh  I  some  are  huah'd,  and  some  are  changed,  and 

never  shall  one  strain 
Blend  their  fraternal  cadences  triumphantly  again. 

And  of  the  hearts  that  here  were  link'd  by  long- 

remember'd  years, 
Alas  1  the  brother  knows  not  now  when  fiill  the 

sister^s  tears ! 
One  haply  revels  at  the  feast,  while  one  may  droop 

alone: 
For  broken  is  the  household  chain,  the  bright  fire 

quench'd  and  gone ! 

Not  so — ^'tis  not  a  broken  chain:  thy  memoxy 

binds  them  still, 
Thou  holy  hearth  of  other  days !  thou^  silent 

now  and  chilL 
The  smiles,  the  tears,  the  rites,  beheld  by  thine 

attesting  stone. 
Have  yet  a  living  power  to  mark  thy  children  for 

thine  own. 

The  father^s  voice,  the  mother's  prayer,  thonc^ 

call'd  from  earth  away. 
With  music  rising  from  the  dead,  their  ifuritsyet 

shall  sway; 
And  by  the  past,  and  by  the  grave,  the  parted  yet 

are  one. 
Though  the  loved  hearth  be  desolate,  the  bright 

fire  quench'd  and  gone  I 


THE  DREAMER. 

«*Tlia«tiBoioelitliliif  ai  ftmaittng , poolblt to tht mind ;  atlwm- 
Mod  afeeUaato  may,  and  wUl,  InterpoatavaUbafewMBoarpnnnieaa. 
■ekwMD—  andtha  nerai  Inaerlptloa on  Iha  mlad;  boftaBlBa,' 
vaOad  or  anvailad,  tha  InasrlpUon  rmalna  Ibr  arar.** 

Kasuaa  OmntoKAi 
"TlMo  baal  baao  eaU'd,  O  daap  I  tba  Mand  oTi 
Bat  tis  tha  lMipp7  who  bava  canM  tkaa  ao.** 

PxAOB  to  thy  dreams !  thou  art  slumbering  now- 
The  moonlight's  calm  is  upon  thy  brow ; 
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All  the  deep  love  that  o'erflows  thy  breast 

Where  wilt  thou  fold  those  plumes, 

Lies  midst  the  hush  of  thy  heart  at  rest — 

Bird  of  the  forest^hadows,  holiest  birdi 

like  the  scent  of  a  flower  in  its  fblded  bell. 

In  whaH  rich  leafy  glooms, 

When  eve  through  the  woodlands  hath  sigh'd  fiure- 
waIL 

By  the  sweet  voice  of  hidden  waters  stirr*d1 

VVOAA* 

Over  what  blessed  home, 

Peace  1    The  sad  memories  that  through  the  day 

W  hat  roof  with  dark,  deep  summer  foliage  orown'd, 

With  a  wei^t  on  thy  lonely  bosom  lay, 

0  &iT  as  ocean's  foam  I 

The  sadden  thoughts  of  the  changed  and  dead. 

Shall  thy  bright  bosom  shed  a  gleam  aroundl 

That  boVd  thee  as  winds  bow  the  willow's  head. 

The  yearnings  for  &ces  and  Toioes  gone — 

Or  seek'st  thou  some  old  shrine 

All  are  foigotteni    Sleep  on,  sleep  on ! 

Of  nymph  or  saint»  no  more  by  votary  woo'd. 

Though  still,  as  if  divine. 

Are  ih»j  foigotteni    It  is  not  so ! 

Breathing  a  spirit  o'er  the  solitude  ? 

Slumber  divides  not  the  heart  from  its  woe. 

E'en  now  o'er  thine  aspect  swift  changes  pass, 

Tet  wherefore  ask  thy  wayl 

liike  lights  and  shades  over  wavy  grass : 

Blest,  ever  blest,  whate'er  its  aim,  thou  art  t 

Tremblest  thou,  Dreamer  1    0  love  and  grief ! 

Unto  the  greenwood  spray. 

Te  have  storms  that  shake  e'en  the  dosed-up 
leaf! 

Bearing  no  dark  remembrance  at  thy  heart  t 

No  echoes  that  wiU  blend 

On  thy  parted  lips  there's  a  quiyering  thrill. 

A  sadness  with  the  whispers  of  the  grove; 

As  on  a  lyre  ere  its  chords  are  still ; 

No  memory  of  a  friend 

On  the  long  silk  lashes  that  fringe  thine  eye, 

Far  off*,  or  dead,  or  changed  to  thee,  thou  dove ! 

There's  a  laige  tear  gathering  heavily — 

A  rain  from  the  clouds  of  thy  spirit  press'd : 

Oh  I  to  some  cool  recess 

Sorrowful  Dreamer !  this  is  not  rest  I 

Take,  take  me  with  thee  on  the  summer  wind. 

Leaving  the  weariness 

It  is  Thought  at  work  amidst  buried  hours — 

And  all  the  fever  of  this  life  behind : 

It  iB  Love  keeping  vigil  o'er  perish'd  flowers. 

— Oh,  we  bear  within  us  mysterious  things  I 

The  aching  and  the  void 

Of  Memory  and  AnguiRh,  unfathom'd  springs; 

Within  the  heart,  whereunto  none  reply. 

And  PSssion— those  gul£3  of  the  heart  to  fill 

The  young  bright  hopes  destroy'd — 

With  bitter  waves,  which  it  ne'er  may  stilL 

Bird  !  bear  me  with  thee  through  the  sunny  sky ! 

Well  might  we  pause  ere  we  gave  them  sway, 

Wild  wish,  and  longing  vain. 

FUnging  the  peace  of  our  couch  away ! 

And  brief  upspringing  to  be  glad  and  free  ! 

Well  might  we  look  on  our  souls  in  fear — 

Qo  to  thy  woodland  reign : 

They  find  no  fount  of  oblivion  here  I 

My  soul  is  bound  and  held — ^I  may  not  flee. 

They  foiget  not,  the  mantle  of  sleep  beneath — 

How  know  we  if  under  the  wings  of  death  1 

For  even  by  all  the  fears            [unknown. 

And  thoughts  that  haimt  my  dreams— untold. 

And  burning  woman's  tears. 

Pour'd  frx>m  mine  eyes  in  silence  and  alone ; 

THE  WINGS  OP  THE  DOVR 

ffad  1  thy  wings,  thou  dove  ! 

Hig^  midst  the  gorgeous  isles  of  cloud  to  soar. 

"Oh,  thail  had  wlagi  Vkam  dorv.lbr  than  ivoaU  I  fljr  vwf 

Soon  the  strong  cords  of  love 

and  b«  at  rert.**— PiAut  It. 

Would  draw  me  earthwards — homewards — yet 

. 

once  more. 

Oh,  for  thy  wings,  thou  dove  ! 

Now  sailing  by  with  sunshine  on  thy  breast ; 

That,  borne  like  thee  above. 

I  too  might  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest  I 
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PSYCHE  BORNE  BT  ZEPHYRS  TO  THE 

On,  on  we  toil,  allured  by  dreama 

ISLAND  OF  PLEASURE.^ 

Of  the  living  water^s  flow : 

We  pine  for  kindred  natures 

voodvoM  «ipk>|w  M  aiki  w*  to  «M.   Kite  aratt  «•*•■  Unnt  4s  M 
flMitan  VBiidtn  m  n  tovwr  poor  tal  dMonntar  dM  HMM  4«  hoBton : 

To  mingle  with  our  own ; 

nail  qaud  to  Bort  tooote  MB  torpi  pwl«ibte»  dto  jatte  uniMd  M 

V^T  M%mmnningR  mnrn  ftill  and  high 

•RtaN  ««■  toi  ptotoln  toRMlM  •!  ««■  M  Maipi«iiH  aMtdtok" 

Than  anght  by  mortal  known : 

Fbabtullt  and  mournfully 

We  stnve  with  brief  aspirings 

Thou  bidd'st  the  earth  fiireweU  ; 

Against  our  bonds  in  vain ; 

And  yet  thou'rt  paaaing,  loveliest  one  1 

Tet  summon'd  to  be  free  at  last. 

In  a  brij^ter  land  to  dwelL 

We  shrink — and  dasp  our  chain ; 

Ascend,  ascend  rejoicing ! 

And  fearfully  and  mournfully 

The  sunshine  of  that  shore 

We  bid  the  earth  fiuewell. 

Around  thee^  as  a  glorious  robe. 

Though  passing  from  its  mists,  like  thee, 

Shall  stream  for  evermore. 

In  a  bri^^ter  world  to  dweD. 

The  breesy  musio  wandering 

There  through  th'  Elysian  sky. 

Hath  no  deep  tone  that  seems  to  float 

THE  BOON  OF  MEMORY. 

From  a  happier  time  gone  by. 

««  Mmj  lUngi  aanrand  Bk^-lUiDBB. 

And  there  the  day's  last  crimson 

I  00, 1  go !— and  must  mine  image  fiule 

Qives  no  sad  memories  birth. 

From  thegreen  spots  wherein  my  childhood  plaj'd, 

No  thought  of  dead  or  distant  Mends, 

By  my  own  streams? 

Or  partings — as  on  earth. 

Must  my  life  part  frt>m  each  fimiiliar  plaoe^ 

As  a  bird's  song,  that  leaves  the  woods  no  trace     { 

Tet  fearfully  and  mournfully 

Of  its  lone  themes  1                                       i 

Thou  bidd'st  that  earth  fisurewell. 

Although  thou'rt  passing,  loveliest  one  ! 

Will  the  friend  pass  my  dwelling,  and  foiget 

In  a  brighter  land  to  dwell 

The  welcomes  there,  the  hours  when  we  have  met 

In  grief  or  glee  1 

A  land  where  all  is  deathless — 

All  the  sweet  counsel,  the  commimion  high. 

The  sunny  wave's  repose. 

The  kindly  words  of  trust,  in  days  gone  by. 

The  wood  with  its  rich  melodies. 

Pour'd  fiill  and  free  1 

The  summer  and  its  rose : 

A  land  that  sees  no  parting, 

To  shrine  my  name  in  hearts  where  I  would  live 

That  hears  no  soimd  of  sighs, 

For  evermore ! 

That  waits  thee  with  immortal  air — 

Bid  the  wind  speak  of  me  where  I  have  dwelt. 

Lift,  lift  those  anxious  eyes ! 

Bid  the  stream's  voice,  of  all  my  soul  hath  felt. 

A  thought  restore  1 

Oh !  how  like  thte,  thou  trembler ! 

Man's  spirit  fondly  clings 

In  the  rich  rose,  whose  bloom  I  loved  so  well. 

With  timid  love,  to  this,  its  world 

In  the  dim  brooding  violet  of  the  deD, 

Of  old  £uniliar  things  ! 

Set  deep  that  thought; 

And  let  the  sunset* s  melancholy  glow. 

We  pant^  we  thirst  for  fountains 

And  let  the  spring's  firet  whisper,  fiunt  and  low, 

That  gush  not  here  below  1 

With  me  be  fraught! 

^  Written  for  a  pictare  in  which  Fi^che,  on  bar  flight 

AndMemory  answered  me : — "  Wild  wish,  and  vain! 

upwards,  !•  iipintutad  kwUng  badi  wtOij  and  anziouity  to 

I  have  no  hues  the  lovehest  to  detam 

tiwnrth. 

In  the  heart's  core. 
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The  place  they  held  in  bosoms  all  their  own, 
Soon  with  new  shadows  fill*d,  new  flowers  o*er- 
Is  theirs  no  more."  [grown, 

Hast  tkou  sach  power,  0  Love  1  And  Love  replied : 
— **  It  is  not  mine  !    Pour  out  thy  soul's  full  tide 

Of  hope  and  trust. 
Prayer,  tear,  devotedness,  that  boon  to  gain — 
'Tis  but  to  write,  with  the  heart's  fiery  rain. 

Wild  words  on  dust  T 

Song,  is  the  gift  with  theel    I  ask  a  lay. 
Soft,  fervent,  deep,  that  will  not  pass  away 

From  the  still  breast; 
Flll*d  with  a  tone — oh  I  not  for  deathless  fiime. 
But  a  sweet  haunting  murmur  of  my  name. 

Where  it  would  rest. 

And  Song  made  answer — "  It  is  not  in  me, 
Though  call'd  immortal;  though  my  gifts  may  be 

All  but  divine. 
A  place  of  lonely  brightness  I  can  give : 
A  changeless  one,  where  thou  with  Love  wouldst 

This  is  not  mine  I"  [lii 


Death,  Death  I  wilt  thou  the  restless  wish  fulfill 
And  Death,  the  Strong  One,  spoke :— "I  can  but 

Each  vain  regret.  [still 

What  if  forgotten) — All  thy  soul  would  crave. 
Thou,  too,  within  the  mantle  of  the  grave. 

Wilt  soon  forget" 

Then  did  my  heart  in  lone  faint  sadness  die. 
As  from  all  nature's  voices  one  reply. 

But  one — was  given. 
"  Earth  has  no  heart,  fond  dreamer !  with  a  tone 
To  send  thee  back  the  spirit  of  thine  own — 

Seek  it  in  heaven." 


DRAMATIC    SCENE    BETWEEN    BRON- 
WYLFA   AND    RHYLLON. 

[In  th«  fpring  of  1825,  Mn  Hemani  remoyed  from  Bron- 
wylfa  to  RbyUon,  another  houae  belonging  to  her  brother, 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  former  place,  and 
in  ftill  Tlew  from  its  windows.  The  distance  being  eo  incon> 
siderable,  this  coald,  in  fact,  icarcelj  be  considered  as  a  re> 
moraL  The  two  houses,  each  situated  on  an  eminence  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  river  Clwyd,  confronted  each  otlier  so 
oonveniently,  that  a  telegraphic  communication  was  esta- 
blished between  them,  (bj  means  of  a  regular  set  of  signals 
and  Tocabulary,  similar  to  those  made  use  of  in  the  nary,) 
and  was  carried  on  for  a  season  with  no  little  spirit,  greatly 
to  the  amusement  of  their  respective  inhabitanta. 

Nothing  could  be  less  romantic  than  the  outward  appear- 
ance  of  Mrs  Hemans's  new  reeidenoe— a  tall,  staring  brick 


house,  aimuM  UMiiiuui  ol  trees,  and  unadurued  (tar,  moeMi, 
from  being  thus  **  adorned  the  moet")  by  the  covering 
mantle  of  honeysuckle,  Jeesamine,  or  any  aoeh  duritable 
dxwperjA  BronwyUa,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  perfect  boww 
of  roees,  and  peeped  out  like  a  bird's  nest  from  amidst  the 
foliage  in  which  it  was  embosomed.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  dwellings  was  thus  plsyftally  descanted  upon  by  Mrs 
Hemans,  in  her  contribution  to  a  set  otjeux  dPuprit  called 
the  BnmwylCs  Budget  for  182S.— ifeMMlr,  p.  87-88.] 

Bbohwtlfa,*  afUriULndingfor  wme  time  in  tileiU 
contemplaiion  o/Rhtllon,  breaks  out  iiUo  Ike  fol- 
lowing wkement  ttrain  of  vituperation, 

Tou  ugliest  of  fabrics !  jou  horrible  eyesore ! 
I  ¥dsh  you  would  vanish,  or  put  on  a  visor ! 
In  the  face  of  the  sun,  without  covering  or  rag  on, 
Tou  stand  and  outstare  me,  like  any  red  dragon. 
With  your  great  green-eyed  windows,  in  boldness 

a  host,  [boast,) 

(The  only  green  things  which,  indeed,  you  can 
With  your  forehead  as  high,  and  as  bare  as  the  pate 
Which  an  eagle  once  took  for  a  stone  or  a  slate,' 
You  lift  yourself  up,  o'er  the  country  afiEur, 
As  who  would  say,  "  Look  at  me  I — here  stands 

great  Rl" 
Iplant — I  rear  forest  trees — shrubs  great  andsmall, 
Tovrrap  myself  up  in— yon  peer  through  them  all ! 
With  your  lean  scraggy  neck  o'er  my  poplars  you 

rise ;  [eyes. 

Tou  watch  all  my  guests  with  your  wide  saucer 

{In  a  paroxyem  of  rage,) 
Toumonster!  I  would  I  oould  waken  some  morning, 
And  find  you  had  taken  French  leave  without 

warning; 
Tou  should  never  be  sought  like  Aladdin's  fiuned 

palace. 
Tou  spoil  my  sweet  temper — you  make  me  bear 

malice: 
For  it  is  a  hard  fate,  I  ufill  say  it  and  sing. 
Which  has  fix'd  me  to  gaze  on  so  frightful  a  thing. 

Rhtllon — {viih  dignified  equanimity.) 
Content  thee,  Bronwylfa,  what  means  all  this  rage? 
This  sudden  attack  on  my  quiet  old  age  t 
I  am  no  partenu :  you  and  I,  my  good  brother. 
Have  stood  here  this  century  facing  each  other ; 
And  /  can  remember  the  days  that  are  gone, 
When  your  sides  were  no  better  array'd  than  my 

own. 


^  Its  conspicuoosness  has  since  been  a  good  deal  modified 
by  the  lowering  of  one  storey,  and  by  the  growth  of  the  sur- 
rounding plantations. 

*  Bronwylfk  is  pronounced  as  written  Brcnwglvai  and 
perhaps  the  nearest  English  approach  to  the  pronunciation 
of  Rhyllon,  would  be  by  supposing  it  to  be  spelt  BMOdnt  the 
«  sounded  as  in  but. 

*  Bronwylfa  is  here  snppoeed  to  allude  to  the  pate  of 
JEschylns,  upon  which  an  eagle  dropped  a  tortoise  to  crack 
thesbeU. 
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Kay,  the  tmth  shall  he  told— aiiioe  yoa  flout  me^ 

restore 
The  tall  scarlet  woodlnne  yoa  took  from  my  door ! 
Since  my  hsldnses  k  roockedj  and  Fm  fanei  to 

expUun, 
Fray  give  me  my  large  lanmstimis  again. 

(H^  a  Irae  ^  jBTopiUlte  sotflMnly.) 
Bronwylfii!  Bronwylfii!  thus  insolent  grown. 
Your  prideand  yoarpoplsrsalike  mnst  come  down ! 
I  look  throng^  the  future  (and  far  I  csn  see^ 
As  St  Asaph  and  Denbigh  will  answer  for  me,) 


[In  ipitet  hofwtw*  of  tiM  mrniiwuitte  Miaioff  of  bar 
■bod*.  Um  tsiite  pwfc  of  Mn  HtnaaslireiidMieo  at  RbjUoa 
msj,  p«liaps,  be  cntiihkred  u  tbo  bappiert  of  bar  Iii> ;  aa 
Cur,  al  laaat,  aa  ttM  tcnn  bappiaea  eoold  OfTar  ba  fitly  apfilied 
toaarpwiodofitlatartbandifldbood.  Tba  boaaa,  vitb  all 
ltangllnaii,inM  btffa  and  ooinraniant,  tba  Tiaw  frtMB  ita  win- 
dowa  boaotlftil  and  axtanaivB,  and  fta  attoatioB,  on  a  flat 
ilopa,  larmfaiatinf  la  a  prattgf  woodbmd  dinglt,  paco- 
shaafftiL  Now»  parbapa.  bad  aba  moca 
thoraq^  aajognnmi  of  bar  boya  tban  ia  witnaaaiaf .  and  oflan 
joinlay  fai,  tbab  apocta  fai  tboaa  plaaomt  braaay  fialda,  irtiera 
tba  kitaa  aoarad  ao  trimnpbant|y,  and  tba  boopa  tmndlad  ao 
matrilty,  and  irtiera  tba  eowiOpa  graw  aa  oowriipa  bad  naivar 
grown  bafctiL  An  atmoapbara  of  booat  aooo  gatbatad  round 
tbadvattng;  rooaawara  pfauitad  and  booayanefclaa  trynod, 
and  tbaniatBag  of  tba  aoUtaiy  poplar  aaar  bar  window  wao 
takantobarbeartlibatbavoletof aMend.  Tbadbiglaba. 
eaaa  a  fafonrtta  banat,  irtiera  aba  would  paaa  maiqr  dream- 
Uka  boon  of  a^JogmMot  witb  bar  booka,  and  bar  own  awaat 
tendah  and  bar  ebOdran  ptajrlag  aroond  bar.  Bvaqr  traa 
and  llowar,  and  tnft  of  moM  tbat  aprang  amidat  ita  graan 
raeaaMa,  waa  inToatad  witb  aoma  indiridnal  cbana  by  tbat  rkb 
bnagioation,  ao  ffc^^m  in 

••  CMktet  tka  palpabb  and  tlM  fl«IBar 
WUk  foUMi  tlMihittww  or  th*  dawa." 


Hara,  on  wbat  tba  boya  would  call  *  manumli  aofii'— « 
ttttia  grany  moond  nndar  bar  fitTomite  beadi«twa  aba  tint 
raad  31«2\iMrai(m,and  baadeaeribcd  tbeacana  witb  a  loTing 
wiinntOTiaaa  in  bar  Hmr  i^  Remutmct:^ 

«  TiMfv  «■•  «Mek  hftvM  •bow*  B*  and  aitMmd, 

And  tow  siiMi  rick*.  U«  tkoM  or  ehiUbeod*!  dMp, 
▲aldfll  ttelr  dlmaon,  and  a  atfU  aoaad 

AsornaihowwaoawMtar.    Dutanddaap 
If  tlMoakihadump'orttotarf-ootUl 
Tkay  OMmM  b«t  piotand  gloooM  (  a  Ittddao  rin 
If ada  laaila    well  ai  fcaaaM  aa  to  a  ( 
VBd«  tha  ara-tefta  I  aad  a  tcBdar  I 


And  in  ^ite  of  thy  scorn,  and  of  all  thou  hast  done, 
Ymm.  my  kind  heart's  brick  bottom,  I  pity  thee, 

Bron! 
The  end  of  thy  toiling  and  planting  will  be, 
That  thou  wilt  want  sunshine,  and  ask  it  of  me. 
Thou  wilt  say,  when  thou  wakest,  looking  out  for 

theli^t, 
"I  suppose  it  is  morning,  for  Rhyllon  looks  bright  ;** 
While  I — my  green  eyes  with  their  tears  overflow. 

{Temderty.) 
Come!— let  us  be  firiends,  as  we  were  long  aga** 


or  na  giaaa  Islift.  ai  br  «ba  gtow. 


Many 

aba  ad 
bannt:— 


altar,  in  the  aonnet  **  To  a  Diatant  Sceoe," 
witb  a  food  yeaming,  this  weQ-remambered 


-SUnarotlw 

o 


tfcy 


■prioclac 


How  maiqr  paackiua  memorica  baa  aba  hnng  roond  tba 
tboogbt  of  tba  eowriip— tbat  flower,  witb  ila  **  gold  coat  **  and 
*«  fidiy  fitnNDa,**  wliieb  ia,  of  an  otbaes,  ao  aaaodatad  with  tba 
**  Toiea  of  bappy  fhildhood,"  and  waa  to  bar  erar  radoloit  of 
ttia  boon  wbcB  bar 


Anotbar  CaToorita  raaort  waa  tba  pietoraaqna  old  bridge 
oiver  the  CSwyd,  and  wbcn  bar  bealtb  (wbicb  waa  aaliject  to 
eoDtinaal  variatioo,  bat  waa  at  tbia  time  more  roboat  than 
anal)  admitted  of  moea  aapi^jng  acbievementa,  abe  deligfated 
in  roaming  to  tbe  bQb;  and  tba  annoancement  of  a  waUc  to 
Cwm.t  a  remote  little  hamlet,  neatled  in  a  mountain  hoOow, 
amidat  very  lorely  qrhran  acenery,  aboat  two  mllee  from 
RbyDon,  would  be  Joyoody  edioed  by  bar  dated  companions, 
to  wbom  tbe  reeoDeetion  of  tbcee  bappy  rambles  most  alwajs 
be  unspeakably  dear.  Yery  crfWn,  at  the  outset  of  these 
ezpeditiooa,  tbe  party  would  be  reinforced  by  the  addition  of 
a  certain  little  Kitty  Jonca,  a  child  from  a  ndgbbouring  cot- 
tage, who  bad  taken  an  eqwcial  Cuicy  to  Mrs  Uemans,  and 
waa  oontfamally  watching  ber  movements.  Tbia  little  creatme 
never  aaw  bar  wUbout  at  once  attaching  herself  to  her  aide, 
and  eonfldlngly  placing  its  tiny  hand  hi  hem  80  great  was 
ber  love  for  children,  and  her  repugnance  to  hurt  the  fedhigs 
of  any  living  creature,  that  she  never  vrould  shake  tdl  this 
sfaigular  appendage,  but  let  little  Kitty  rejoice  in  her  **  pride 
of  place.**  tni  tbe  iralk  became  too  kmg  for  her  capadty,  and 
she  would  quietly  fisU  behind  of  ber  own  aceord.— Jfanoir, 
p.  87-03.] 

1  ProooaDcad  "  Coom." 


/,-u/&t^'te.lZ'-  I'i^ta/^- 
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TO 
MRS  JOANNA  BAILLIE, 

THIS  VOLUME,  AS  A  SUQBT  TOKEN  OF  GRATEFUL  BESFBOT  AHD  ADMIRATIOir, 
IB  AFFEOnOKATBLT  HTBOBIBED  BT  THE  AUTHOR.^ 


(« 


"  Mightier  &r 
Than  itrength  of  n«nrtt  and  ain^w,  or  the  iwaj 
Of  magic,  potent  over  aon  and  itar. 
If  love,  though  oft  to  agony  dlitreit, 
And  though  his  fiivourite  seat  be  feeble  wonuui'i  breaet* 

Das  ist  las  Loos  des  Sdionen  auf  der  erde.** 


WORDIWOSTR. 

ScHiLucm. 


ARABELLA  STUART. 

["Ths  Laot  AaABXx.LA,*'  as  she  has  been  frequently 
entitled,  was  descended  from  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  YIL,  and  consequently  allied  by  btath  to  Elisabeth  as 
wdl  as  Jamss  L  This  affinity  to  the  throne  proved  the  mis- 
fortone  of  her  lUis,  as  the  Jealousies  which  it  oonstantiy  sx- 
dted  in  her  royal  relatiTes,  who  were  anxious  to  prevent  her 
manying,  shut  her  out  from  the  ei\)oyment  of  tiiat  domestio 
happiness'  which  her  heart  appears  to  have  so  fnrventiy 
desired.  By  a  secrst  but  early  discovered  union  with  William 
8e]rmour,  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  she  alarmed  the  cabinet 
of  Jamss,  and  the  wedded  lovers  were  immediately  placed  in 
separate  eonflnement.  From  this  they  found  means  to  con- 
cert a  romantic  plan  of  escape ;  and  having  won  over  a  iSnnale 
attendant,  by  whoee  assistance  she  was  disguised  in  male 
attire,  Arabella,  though  faint  fhnn  rsoent  sidcness  and  suffer- 
ing, stole  out  in  the  ni^t,  and  at  hut  reached  an  appointed 
qxH,  wliere  a  boat  and  servants  were  in  waiting.  She  em- 
barlted ;  and  at  brcalc  of  day  a  French  vessel  engaged  to 
receive  her  was  discovered  and  gained.  As  Seymour,  how- 
ever,  had  not  yet  arrived,  she  was  desirous  that  the  vessel 
should  lie  at  andior  for  him ;  but  this  wish  was  overruled  by 
her  companions,  who,  contrary  to  her  entreaties,  hoisted  sail, 
**  which,**  says  D'Israeli,  *'  occasioned  so  fatal  a  termination 
to  this  romantic  adventure.  Seymour,  indeed,  had  escaped 
from  the  Tower ;  he  reached  the  wharf,  and  found  his  con- 
fidential man  waiting  with  a  boat,  and  arrived  at  Lee.  The 
time  passed ;  the  wavee  were  rising ;  Arabella  was  not  there ; 
l»ot  in  the  distance  he  descried  a  vesseL  Hiring  a  flsliennan 
to  take  him  on  board,  he  discovered,  to  his  grief,  on  hailing  it, 
that  it  was  not  the  French  ship  charged  with  his  Arabella ;  in 
despair  and  confusion  be  found  anotlier  ship  fi^nn  Nevrcastle, 
irtiich  for  a  large  sum  altered  its  course,  and  landed  him  in 
Flanders.**  Arabella,  meantime,  whilst  imploring  her  atten- 
dants to  linger,  and  earnestly  looking  oat  for  the  expected 
boat  of  her  husband,  was  overtaken  in  CaUis  Roads  by  a 
in  the  king's  service,  and  brought  back  to  a  captivity. 


[}  **  The  little  vohmie,  *  Records  of  Woman,'  which  you 
Undlygaveme  perndasion  to  hiscrfbe  toyon,"  wrote  Mrs  H.  to 
Mrs  Joanna  BaOlie,  **  is  now  in  the  prsss,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
soon  be  able  to  send  you  a  copy ;  and  that  the  dedication, 
which  Is  hi  the  simplest  form,  win  be  honoured  by  your 
approval    Mr  Blackwood  la  its  pubUsher.** 

Mrs  Hemans  always  spoke  with  pleasure  of  her  Uterary  fai- 
tercoane  with  Mr  Btockwood,  in  whose  deaUngs  she  leoog- 


nnder  the  snlhring  of  which  her  mind  and  oonstltatkm  gra- 
dually sank.  **  What  passed  in  that  dreadfhl  impcisomnent 
cannot  perhaps  be  recovered  for  anthentie  hlstoty,  bat  enough 
is  known— that  her  mfaid  grew  fanpaired,  that  she  Ihially  kMl 
her  reason,  and,  if  the  duration  of  her  hnpcisonment  was 
short,  that  it  was  only  terminated  by  her  death.  Someeffti- 
sions,  often  begun  and  never  ended,  written  and  erased,  in- 
coherent and  rational,  yet  remain  amonf  her  papers.**— 
D*IaaASLi*a  (>KHoaUU9  ^LUerature, 

The  foUowing  poem,  meant  as  some  record  of  her  &te,  and 
the  tanaghied  fluctuations  of  her  thoughia  and  feelings,  is 
supposed  to  commence  during  the  time  of  her  flnt  imprison- 
ment, whilst  her  mind  was  yet  buoyed  up  by  the  consckms- 
ness  of  Seymour's  affeetion,  and  the  cherished  hope  of  even- 
tual deliverance.] 

"And  ti  Boilof*  la  tela 
TortuvwovfliwttlMataUvliigtemb?*'   BYami. 

"FMrmoHlBlfla  floor  eh*  balio  lento.**        Pmi 


TwAS  but  a  dream  !    I  saw  the  stag  leap  free, 

Underthe  boughs  where  early  birds  were  singing; 
I  stood  o'ershadow'd  by  the  greenwood  tree, 

And  heard,  it  seem'd,  a  sudden  bugle  ringing 
Far  through  a  royal  forest    Then  the  &wn 
Shot,  like  a  gleam  of  light,  from  grassy  lawn 
To  secret  covert ;  and  the  smooth  turf  shook. 
And  lilies  quiver'd  by  the  glade's  lone  brook. 
And  young  leaves  trembled,  as,  in  fleet  career, 
A  princely  band,  with  horn,  andhoimd,  and  spear. 
Like  a  rich  masque  swept  forth.    I  saw  the  dance 
Of  their  white  plumes,  that  bore  a  silvery  glance 
Into  the  deep  wood's  heart ;  and  all  pass'd  by 
Save  one — ^I  met  the  smile  of  <me  dear  eye, 

nised  all  that  uprightness  and  liberality  whteh  belonged  to  the 
sterlfaig  worth  of  his  character.  The  **  Records  of  Woman," 
the  first  of  her  works  published  by  hfan,  was  bvought  out  hi 
MaylSSS.  This  vohmie  was,  to  use  the  words  of  its  author, 
the  one  hi  which  **  she  had  put  her  heart  andfaidiridoal  feel- 
ings more  than  in  any  thing  else  she  had  written  ;  **  and  it  is 
also,  and  perhaps  consequentiy,  the  one  which  has  hdd  its 
ground  the  most  steadily  hn  pubUc  favour.— Ifanoir,  p.  138.] 
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flashing  out  joy  to  mine.    Yee,  thou  wert  there, 
Seymour  1    A  soft  wind  blew  the  clustering  hair 
Back  from  thy  gallant  brow,  as  thou  didst  rein 
Thy  courser,  turning  from  that  goigeous  train. 
And  fling,  methought^  thy  huntmg  spear  away. 
And,  lightly  graceful  in  thy  green  array. 
Bound  to  my  side.  And  we,  that  met  and  parted 

Ever  in  dread  of  some  dark  watchful  power. 
Won  back  to  childhood's  trust,  and  fearless- 
hearted. 

Blent  the  glad  Ailness  of  our  thoughts  that  hoar 
Even  like  the  mingling  of  sweet  streams,  beneath 
Dim  woven  leaves,  and  midst  the  floating  breath 
Of  hidden  forest-flowers. 

n. 
Tis  past !    I  wake, 

A  captive,  and  alone,  and  far  from  thee, 
My  love  and  friend  1    Tet  fostering,  for  thy  sake, 

A  quenchless  hope  of  happiness  to  be ; 
And  feeling  still  my  woman-spirit  strong. 
In  the  deep  fidth  which  lifts  frt)m  earthly  wrong 
A  heavenward  glance.    I  know,  I  know  our  love 
Shall  yet  call  gentle  angels  frt)m  above. 
By  its  imdying  fervour,  and  prevail — 
Sendinga  breath,  as  of  the  spring's  first  gale,    [&ce. 
Through  hearts  now  cold;  and,  raising  its  bright 
With  a  free  gush  of  simny  tears,  erase 
The  characters  of  anguish.    In  this  trust, 
I  bear,  I  strive,  I  bow  not  to  the  dust, 
That  I  may  bring  thee  back  no  faded  form. 
No  bosom  chill'd  and  blighted  by  the  storm. 
But  all  my  youth's  first  treasures,  when  we  meet, 
Making  past  sorrow,  by  commimion,  sweet. 

m. 
And  thou  too  art  in  bonds !    Tet  droop  thou  not, 
0  my  beloved !  there  is  one  hopeless  lot^ 
But  one,  and  that  not  ours.    Beside  the  dead 
There  sits  the  grief  that  mantles  up  its  head. 
Loathing  the  laughter  and  proud  pomp  of  light. 
When  darkness,  from  the  vainly  doting  sight 
Covers  its  beautiful  1^    If  thou  wert  gone 

To  the  grave's  bosom,  with  thy  radiant  brow — 
If  thy  deep-thrilling  voice,  with  that  low  tone 

Of  earnest  tenderness,  which  now,  even  now 
Seems  floating  through  my  soul,  were  music  taken 
For  ever  from  this  world — oh !  thus  forsaken 
Could  I  bear  on  1  Thou  livest,  thou  livest,  thou'rt 

mine! 
With  this  glad  thought  I  make  my  heart  a  shrine, 

^  *'  WbenKMTw  you  an,  or  In  what  itota  •otrer  jou  be, 
it  suAoetb  DM  joa  art  mine.  RaeM  wpl  and  wmld  not  be 
comfifrttd,  heeaum  her  ehUdren  were  no  more.    And  that 


Andby  the  lamp  which  quenchleas  there  Bhallburo, 
Sit  a  lone  watcher  for  the  day's  retom. 

IV. 

And  lot  the  joy  that  oometh  with  the  momiii& 

Brightly  victorious  o'er  the  hours  of  care ! 
I  have  not  watch'd  in  vain,  serenely  scorning 

The  wild  and  busy  whispers  of  despair  I 
Thou  hast  sent  tidings^  as  of  heaven — I  wait 

The  hour,  the  sign,  for  blessed  flight  to  thea 
Oh  I  for  the  skylark's  wing  that  seeks  its  mate 

As  a  star  shoots ! — ^but  on  the  breesy  sea 
We  shall  meet  soon.    To  think  of  such  an  hoar! 

Will  not  my  hearty  o'erburden'd  by  its  blis^ 
Faint  and  give  way  within  me,  as  a  flower 

Borne  down  and  perishing  by  noontide's  kini 
Tet  shall  I  fear  that  lot— the  perfect  rest^ 
The  full  deep  joy  of  dying  on  thy  breast^ 
After  long  sufforing  wont    So  rich  a  dose 
Too  seldom  crowns  with  peace  affection's  woea 

V. 

Sunset !    I  tell  each  moment    From  the  skisB 
The  last  red  splendoor  floats  along  my  wall, 

Like  a  king's  banner  I    Nowit  melts,  it  dies! 
I  see  one  star — I  hear — ^'twas  not  the  call, 

Th'  expected  voice ;  my  quick  heart  throbb'd  too 
soon. 

I  must  keep  vigil  till  yon  rising  moon 

Shower  down  less  goldenlight   Beneath  her  beam 

Through  my  lone  lattice  poured,  I  sit  and  dream 

Of  summer  lands  afiur,  where  holy  love. 

Under  the  vine  or  in  the  citron  grove. 

May  breathe  from  terror. 

Now  the  night  grows  deep. 

And  silent  as  its  clouds,  and  full  of  sleep. 

I  hear  my  veins  beat    Hark!  a  bell's  slow  chime! 

My  heart  strikes  with  it    Tet  again — ^'tis  time ! 

A  step ! — a  voice ! — or  but  a  rising  breeze ! 

Hark ! — ^haste ! — I  come  to  meet  thee  on  the  ••^' 


VI. 

Now  never  more,  oh !  never,  in  the  worth 
Of  its  pure  cause,  let  sorrowing  love  on  earth 
Trust  fondly — ^never  more !    The  hope  is  cmsh'd 
That  lit  my  life,  the  voice  within  me  hush'd 
That  spoke  sweet  oracles ;  and  I  return 
To  lay  my  youth,  as  in  a  burial  urn. 
Where  sunshine  may  not  find  it    All  is  lost ! 
No  tempest  met  our  barks — no  billow  toes'd; 

indeed,  ia  the  remedQev  aoiroir,  and  none  elie  I  **— Fnb  a 
letter  of  ArabeDa  Btuart't  to  ber  bnabMid.— See 
i^  Uterature, 
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re  they  seyer'd,  even  as  we  must  be, 
have  loved,  so  striven  our  hearts  to  free 
leir  dose-ooiling  &te  I    In  vain — ^in  vain  I 
'k  links  meet^  and  clasp  themselves  again, 
»s  out  life.    Upon  the  deck  I  stood, 
rhite  sail  came  gliding  o'er  the  flood, 
ne  proud  bird  of  ocean ;  then  mine  eye 
out^  one  moment  earlier  to  deeay 
m  it  ached  for,  and  the  bark's  career 
slow  to  that  fond  yearning :  it  drew  near, 
',  with  our  foes  f    What  boots  it  to  recall 
ife,  the  tears  1    Once  more  a  prison  wall 
He  green  hills  and  woodlands  from  my  sight, 
'ous  glance  of  watArs  to  the  light, 
je,  my  Seymour  I — thee  I 

I  will  not  sink  f      [thee  I 
,  thou  hast  rent  the  heavy  chain  that  bound 
s  shall  be  my  strength — the  joy  to  think 
thou  ma/st  wander  with  heaven's  breath 
iround  thee, 

the  laughing  sky !    This  thought  shall  yet 
er  my  heart  a  radiant  amulet, 
ig  it  from  despair.   Thy  bonds  are  broken ; 
to  me,  I  know,  thy  true  love's  token 
le  day  be  deliverance,  though  the  years 
.  between,  o'erhung  with  mists  of  tears. 

VII. 

id !  my  friend !  where  art  thou  ?  Day  by  day, 
like  some  dark  mournful  stream  away, 
it  youth  flows  from  me.  Spring,  the  while, 
s  and  rains  beauty  on  the  kindling  boughs 
ball  and  hamlet ;  simmier  with  her  smile 
he  green  forest;  young  hearts  breathe  their 
^ows; 

s  long  parted  meet ;  £air  children  rise 
he  glad  board ;  hope  laughs  from  loving  eyes : 
is  in  the  world  I — these  joys  lie  sown, 
V  of  every  path  I     On  ont  alone 
eshness  may  not  fall — the  stricken  deer 
f  thirst  with  all  the  waters  near.- 

vni. 
^m  dingle  and  fresh  glade,  ye  flowers ! 
me  kind  hand  to  cheer  my  dungeon  sent; 
I  the  oak  shed  down  the  summer  showers, 
the  lark's  nest  was  where  your  bright  cups 
>ent, 

ig  to  breeze  and  raindrop,  like  the  sheen 
o^ht  stars.   On  you  heaven's  eye  hath  been, 
ti  the  leaves  pouring  its  dark  sultry  blue 
ur  glowing  hearts ;  the  bee  to  you 
urmur'd,  and  the  rilL    Hy  soul  grows  faint 
ssionate  yearning,  as  its  quick  dreams  paint 


Your  hauntsby  dell  andstream — ^thegreen,  the  free^ 
The  full  of  all  sweet  sound — the  shut  from  me  t 

IX. 

There  went  a  swift  bird  singing  past  my  oell^— « 

0  Love  and  Freedom  f  ye  are  lovely  things  t 
With  you  the  peasant  on  the  hills  may  dwell. 

And  by  the  streams.  But  I — the  blood  of  kings, 
A  proud  unmingling  river,  through  my  veins 
Flows  in  lone  brightness,  and  its  gifts  are  chains ! 
Kings ! — ^I  had  silent  visions  of  deep  bliss. 
Leaving  their  thrones  fu  distant ;  and  for  this 
I  am  cast  under  their  triumphal  car. 
An  insect  to  be  crush'd  I    Oh  I  heaven  is  far — 
Earth  pitUess  I 

Dost  thou  foxget  me,  Seymour?    I  am  proved 
So  long,  so  sternly  I    Seymour,  my  beloved ! 
There  are  such  tales  of  holy  marvels  done 
By  strong  affection,  of  deliverance  won 
Through  its  prevailingpower  I  Arethesethingstold 
Till  the  young  weep  with  rapture,  and  the  old 
Wonder,  yet  dare  not  doubt;  and  thou  I  oh,  thou ! 

Dost  thou  foxget  me  in  my  hope's  decay! — 
Thou  canst  not  I    Through  the  silent  night,  even 
now, 

I,  that  need  prayer  so  much,  awake  and  pray 
Still  first  for  thee.    O  gentle,  gentle  friend ! 
How  shall  I  bear  this  anguish  to  the  end  1 

Aid  I — comes  there  yet  no  aid  ?  The  voice  of  blood 
Passes  heaven's  gate,  even  ere  the  crimson  flood 
Sinks  through  the  greensward  I    Is  there  not  a  cry 
From  the  wrung  heart,  of  power,  through  agony. 
To  pierce  the  clouds  1    Hear,  Mercy ! — hear  me ! 

None 
That  bleed  and  weep  beneath  the  smiling  sun 
Have  heavier  cause !    Yet  hear  I — my  soul  grows 

dark! 

Who  hears  the  last  shriek  from  the  sinking  bark 
On  the  mid  seas,  and  with  the  storm  alone. 
And  bearing  to  the  abyss,  tmseen,  unknown. 
Its  freight  of  human  hearts  ?    Th'  o'ermastering 

wave! 
Who  shall  tell  how  it  rush'd — and  none  to  save ! 

Thou  hast  forsaken  me  f    I  feel,  I  know. 
There  would  be  rescue  if  this  were  not  so. 
Thou'rt  at  the  chase,  thou'rt  at  the  festive  board, 
Thou'rt  where  the  red  wine  free  and  high  is  poured, 
Thou'rt  where  the  dancers  meet  I    A  magic  glass 
Is  set  within  my  soul,  and  proud  shapes  pass. 
Flushing  it  o'er  with  pomp  from  bower  and  hall : 
I  see  one  shadow,  stateliest  there  of  all — 
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I%ine/  What  dost  t^ott  amidst  the  bright  and  &ir, 
Whispenxig  light  wordsy  and  mocking  mj  deqiair? 
It  18  not  well  of  thee  I  My  love  was  more 
Than  fieryaong  may  breathe,  deepthonghtezplore; 
And  there  tiiou  amilesty  while  my  heart  is  dying, 
With  all  its  blighted  hopes  around  it  lying : 
Even  tiion,  on  whom  they  hung  their  last  green 

leaf 

Tet  smile,  smile  on !  too  bright  art  thou  for  grief! 

Death !    What !  is  deatii  a  locked  and  treasured 

thing, 
Quarded  by  swords  of  fire  1  ^  a  hidden  spring, 
A  fisibled  fruit,  that  I  should  thus  endure, 
As  if  the  world  within  me  held  no  cure  1 
Wherefore  not  spread  free  wings Heaven, 

heaven!  control 
These  thoughts ! — ^they  rush — I  look  into  my  soul 
As  down  a  gulf,  and  tremble  at  the  array 
Of  fierce  forms  crowding  it !  Give  strength  to  pray ! 
So  shall  their  dark  host  pass. 

The  storm  is  still'd. 

Father  in  Heaven !  thou,  only  thou,  canst  sotmd 
The  heart's  great  deep,  with  floods  of  anguish  fill'd. 

For  human  line  too  fearfully  profound. 
Therefore,  forgive,  my  Father  I  if  thy  child, 
Rock'd  on  Its  heaving  darkness,  hath  grown  wild. 
And  sinn'd  in  hor  despair  I     It  well  may  be 
That  thou  wouldst  lead  my  spirit  back  to  thee. 
By  the  crush'd  hope  too  long  on  this  world  pour'd — 
The  stricken  love  which  hath  perchance  adored 
A  mortal  in  thy  place  !     Now  let  me  strive 
With  thy  strong  arm  no  more  I    Forgive,  forgive ! 
Take  me  to  peace  ! 

And  peace  at  last  is  nigh. 
A  sign  is  on  my  brow,  a  token  sent 
Th'  o'erwearied  dust  from  home :  no  breeze  flits  by. 
But  calls  me  with  a  strange  sweet  whisper,  blent 
Of  many  mysteries. 

Hark  !  the  warning  tone 
Deepens — its  word  is  Death  I    Alone,  alone. 
And  sad  in  youth,  but  chasten'd,  I  depart. 
Bowing  to  heaven.     Tet,  yet  my  woman's  heart 
Shall  wake  a  spirit  and  a  power  to  bless, 
Even  in  this  hour's  o'ershadowing  fcarfulness, 
ThoG,  its  first  love  !     0  tender  still,  and  true  I 
Be  it  forgotten  if  mine  anguish  threw 
Drops  from  its  bitter  fountain  on  thy  name, 
Though  but  a  moment ! 

1  **  And  if  yoa  remember  of  old,  /  dare  die.  Consider 
what  the  world  would  conoeiTe  if  I  ihoold  be  violently  en- 
forced to  do  W'—Fragmentt  <^heT  Letten, 


Now,  with  fainting  frame, 
With  soul  just  lingering  on  the'fli^t  begun. 
To  bind  for  thee  its  last  dim  thoo^ts  in  one^ 
I  bless  thee  I    Peace  be  on  thy  noble  head. 
Tears  of  bri^t  fiune,  when  I  am  with  the  dead  i 
I  bid  this  prayer  survive  me,  and  retain 
Its  might,  again  to  blesa  thee,  and  again ! 
Thou  hast  been  gathered  into  my  dark  £ite 
Too  much ;  too  long,  for  my  sake,  desolate 
Hath  been  thine  exiled  youth :  but  now  take  back, 
From  dying  hands,  ihj  freedom,  and  retrack 
(After  a  few  kind  tears  for  her  whose  days 
Went  out  in  dreams  of  thee)  the  sunny  ways 
Of  hope,  and  find  thou  happiness  I    Tet  send 
Even  then,  in  silent  hours,  a  thought,  dear  friend ! 
Down  to  my  voiceless  chamber;  for  thy  love 
Hath  been  to  me  all  gifts  of  earth  above. 
Though  bou^t  with  burning  tears!   ItisthesixDig 
Of  death  to  leave  that  vainly-precious  thing 
In  this  cold  world  !    What  were  it,  then,  if  thou, 
With  tiiy  fond  eyes,  wert  gazing  on  me  now! 
Too  keen  a  pang  !    Farewell  I  and  yet  once  more, 
Farewell !    The  passion  of  long  yean  I  pour 
Into  that  word !    Thou  hear^st  noi— but  the  woe 
And  fervour  of  its  tones  may  one  day  flow 
To  ihj  heart's  holy  place :  there  let  them  dwelL 
We  shall  o'ersweep  tiie  grave  to  meet   Ikrewelll 
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A  tHa-f,  and  whertfw*  ihimlil  I  drtad  my 


I  wUl  not  IlT»  dagmded." 


SABSJuurAun. 


Comb  from  the  woods  with  the  citron-flowers, 
Come  with  your  lyres  for  the  festal  hours, 
Maids  of  bright  Scio !    They  came,  and  the  breetf 
Bore  their  sweet  songs  o'er  the  Grecian  seas; 
They  came,  and  Eudora  stood  robed  and  crown'd* 
The  bride  of  the  mom,  with  her  train  around. 
Jewels  flash'd  out  from  her  braided  hair. 
Like  starry  dews  midst  the  roses  there ; 
Pearls  on  her  bosom  quivering  shone. 
Heaved  by  her  heart  through  its  golden  lone. 
But  a  brow,  as  those  gems  of  the  ocean  pale, 
Gleam'd  from  beneath  her  transparent  veil ; 
Changeful  and  faint  was  her  fiiir  cheek's  hue. 
Though  clear  as  a  flower  which  the  light  IOOI0 
through; 

*  Founded  on  a  circuxnttanoe  related  in  the  Seeond  8«i» 
of  the  CuHoeitiei  (^LUerahtre,  and  forming  part  of  a  pleltf* 
in  the  **  Painted  Biography  '*  there  deKribed. 
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And  the  glance  of  her  dark  resplendent  eye. 
For  the  aspect  of  woman  at  times  too  high. 
Lay  floating  in  mists,  which  the  troubled  stream 
Of  the  soul  sent  up  o*er  its  fervid  beam. 

She  look*d  on  the  yine  at  her  &ther's  door. 

Like  one  that  is  leaving  his  native  shore ; 

She  hung  o*er  the  myrtle  once  call'd  her  own. 

As  it  greenly  waved  by  the  threshold  stone ; 

She  tum'd — and  her  mother^s  gaze  brought  back 

Each  hue  of  her  childhood's  faded  track. 

Oh  I  hush  the  song,  and  let  her  tears 

Flow  to  the  dream  of  her  early  years  ! 

Holy  and  pure  are  the  drops  that  &11 

When  the  young  bride  goes  fix>m  her  fiither^s  hall; 

She  goes  unto  love  yet  untried  and  new. 

She  parts  from  love  which  hath  still  been  true : 

Mute  be  the  song  and  the  choral  strain. 

Till  her  heart's  deep  well-spring  is  dear  again  I 

She  wept  on  her  mother's  fodthful  breast, 

Lake  a  babe  that  sobs  itself  to  rest ; 

She  wept — ^yet  laid  her  hand  awhile 

In  hit  that  waited  her  dawning  smile — 

Her  soul's  afiKanced,  nor  cherish'd  less 

For  ihe  gush  of  nature's  tenderness  I 

She  lifted  her  graceful  head  at  last — 

The  choking  swell  of  her  heart  was  past ; 

And  her  lovely  thoughts  from  their  cells  found  way 

In  the  sudden  flow  of  a  plaintive  lay.^ 

THE  BRIDE'S  FAREWELL. 

Why  do  I  weep  1    To  leave  the  vine 

Whose  clusters  o'er  me  bend ; 
The  myrtle — ^yet,  oh  call  it  mine  ! — 

The  flowers  I  loved  to  tend. 
A  thousand  thoughts  of  all  things  dear 

Like  shadows  o'er  me  sweep ; 
I  leave  my  sunny  childhood  here, 

Oh  I  therefore  let  me  weep  f 

I  leave  thee,  sister  I    We  have  play'd 

Through  many  a  joyous  hour, 
Where  the  silvery  green  of  the  olive  shade 

Hung  dim  o'er  fount  and  bower. 
Yes  I  thou  and  I,  by  stream,  by  shore. 

In  song,  in  prayer,  in  sleep. 
Have  been  as  we  may  be  no  more — 

Kind  sister,  let  me  weep  ! 

I  leave  thee,  father !    Eve's  bright  moon 
Must  now  light  other  feet, 

1  A  Graek  bride,  on  I«Ting  h«r  (kthflr*!  hooM,  tekM  Imrt  of 
h«r  frirads  and  reUthrM  frcqoently  in  extemporanfloof  vvnef. 
Fauhibl's  Chantt  Populairtt  dU  la  GHceModeme, 


With  the  gathered  grapes,  and  the  lyre  in  tune. 

Thy  homeward  step  to  greet 
Thou  in  whose  voice,  to  bless  thy  child. 

Lay  tones  of  love  so  deep. 
Whose  eye  o'er  all  my  youth  hath  smiled — 

I  leave  thee !  let  me  weep  ! 

Mother !  I  leave  tiiee  I    On  thy  breast 

PouiiDg  out  joy  and  woo, 
I  have  found  that  holy  place  of  rest 

Still  changeless — yet  I  go  ! 
Lips,  that  have  lull'd  me  with  your  strain  ! 

Eyes,  that  have  watch'd  my  sleep  I 
Will  earth  give  love  like  youn  again! — 

Sweet  mother !  let  me  weep  I 

And  like  a  slight  young  tree,  that  throws 
The  weight  of  rain  from  its  drooping  boughs, 
Once  more  she  wept    But  a  changeful  thing 
Is  ihe  human  heart — as  a  mountain  spring 
That  works  its  way,  through  the  torrent's  foam, 
To  the  bright  pool  near  it,  the  lily's  home  I 
It  is  well  I — The  cloud  on  her  soul  that  lay. 
Hath  melted  in  glittering  drops  away. 
Wake  again,  mingle,  sweet  flute  and  lyre ! 
She  turns  to  her  lover,  she  leaves  her  sire. 
Mother  1  on  earth  it  must  still  be  so : 
Thou  rearest  the  lovely  to  see  them  go  I 

They  are  moving  onward,  the  bridal  throng, 
Te  may  track  their  way  by  the  swells  of  song ; 
Te  may  catch  through  the  foliage  theirwhite  robes' 

gleam. 
Like  a  swan  midst  the  reeds  of  a  shadowy  stream; 
Their  arms  bear  up  garlands,  their  gliding  tread 
Is  over  the  deop-vein'd  violet's  bed ;  [above, 

They  have  light  leaves  aroimd  them,  blue  skies 
An  arch  for  ihe  triumph  of  youth  and  love  I 

n. 
Still  and  sweet  was  the  home  that  stood 
In  the  flowering  depths  of  a  Grecian  wood. 
With  the  soft  green  light  o'er  its  low  roof  spread, 
As  if  from  the  glow  of  an  emerald  shed. 
Pouring  through  lime-leaves  that  mingled  on  high. 
Asleep  in  the  silence  of  noon's  clear  sky. 
Citrons  amidst  their  dark  foliage  glow'd. 
Making  a  gleam  round  the  lone  abode ; 
Laurels  o'erhung  it,  whose  fieuntest  shiver 
Scatter'd  out  rays  like  a  glancing  river; 
Stars  of  the  jasmine  its  pillars  crown'd. 
Vine-stalks  its  lattice  and  walls  had  bound ; 
And  brightly  before  it  a  fountain's  play 
Flung  showers  through  a  thicket  of  glossy  bay. 
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To  a  cypress  which  rose  in  that  flanhing  rain. 
Like  one  tall  shaft  of  some  fallen  fime. 

And  thither  lanthis  had  brought  his  bride. 
And  the  guests  were  met  by  that  fountain  side. 
They  lifted  the  veil  from  Eudora's  &ce — 
It  smiled  out  softly  in  pensiYo  grace. 
With  lips  of  love,  and  a  brow  serene, 
Meet  for  the  soul  of  the  deep  wood-scene. 
Bring  wine,  bring  odours! — the  board  is  spread ; 
Bring  roses  !  a  chaplet  for  every  head  t 
The  wine-cups  foam'd,  and  the  rose  was  shower*d 
On  the  young  and  fiiir  fix>m  the  world  embower*d ; 
The  sun  look'd  not  on  them  in  that  sweet  shade, 
The  winds  amid  scented  boughs  were  laid ; 
And  there  came  by  fits,  through  some  wavy  tree, 
A  sound  and  a  gleam  of  the  moaning  sea. 

Hush  I  be  still !    Was  that  no  more 
Than  the  murmur  from  the  shore  1 
Silence  I — did  thick  rain-drops  beat 
On  the  grass  like  trampling  feetl 
Fling  down  tiie  goblet,  and  draw  the  sword ! 
The  groves  are  fill'd  with  a  pirate  horde  ! 
Through  tiie  dim  olives  tiieir  sabres  shine ! — 
Now  must  tiie  red  blood  stream  for  wine  ! 

The  youths  fix>m  the  banquet  to  battle  sprang. 
The  woods  with  the  shriek  of  the  maidens  rang ; 
Under  the  golden-fruited  boughs 
There  were  flashing   poniards    and    darkening 

brows — 
Footsteps,  o'er  garland  and  lyre  that  fled, 
And  the  dying  soon  on  a  greensward  bed. 
Eudora,  Eudora !  thou  dost  not  fly  ! — 
She  saw  but  lanthis  before  her  lie. 
With  the  blood  from  his  breast  in  a  gushing  flow. 
Like  a  child's  large  tears  in  its  hour  of  woe. 
And  a  gathering  film  in  his  lifted  eye. 
That  sought  his  young  bride  out  mournfully. 
She  knelt  down  beside  him — ^her  arms  she  wound 
Like  tendrils,  his  drooping  neck  around. 
As  if  the  pession  of  that  fond  grasp 
Might  chain  in  life  with  its  ivy-clasp. 
But  they  tore  her  thence  in  her  wild  despair. 
The  sea's  fierce  rovers — ^they  left  him  there : 
They  left  to  the  fountain  a  dark-red  vein. 
And  on  the  wet  violets  a  pile  of  slain. 
And  a  hush  of  fear  through  the  summer  grove. — 
So  closed  the  triumph  of  youth  and  love  I 

m. 
Gloomy  lay  ihe  shore  that  night, 
When  the  moon,  with  sleeping  light, 


Bathed  each  purple  Sciote  hill — 
Gloomy  lay  the  shore,  and  stilL 
O'er  the  wave  no  gay  guitar 
Sent  its  floating  music  fiur ; 
No  glad  sound  of  dancing  feet 
Woke  the  starry  hours  to  greet 
But  a  voice  of  mortal  woe, 
In  its  changes  wild  or  low. 
Through  the  midnight's  blue  repose, 
From  the  sesrbeat  rocks  arose. 
As  Eudora's  mother  stood 
Gazing  o'er  th'  .£gean  flood. 
With  a  fix'd  and  straining  eye — 
Oh  I  was  the  spoilen*  vessel  nigh  1 
Test  there,  becalm'd  in  silent  sleep. 
Dark  and  alone  on  a  breathless  deep. 
On  a  sea  of  molten  silver,  dark 
Brooding  it  frt>wn*d,  that  evil  baik  t 
There  its  broad  pennon  a  shadow  cast^ 
Moveless  and  black  from  the  tall  still  mast ; 
And  the  heavy  sotmd  of  its  flipping  sail 
Idly  and  vainly  woo'd  tiie  gale. 
Hush'd  was  all  else — ^had  ocean's  breast 
Bock'd  e'en  Eudora  that  hour  to  reetl 

To  rest  1  The  waves  tremble  t — ^what  piercing  cry 
Bursts  from  the  heart  of  the  ship  on  hi^l 
What  light  through  the  heavens,  in  a  sudden  spirs^ 
Shoots  from  the  deck  up  ?    Fire  !  'tis  fire  1 
There  are  wild  forms  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
Seen  darkly  dear  on  that  lurid  glow ; 
There  are  shout,  and  signal-gun,  and  call. 
And  the  dashing  of  water — but  fruitless  all ! 
Man  may  not  fetter,  nor  ocean  tame 
The  might  and  wrath  of  the  rushing  flame  I 
It  hath  twined  the  mast  like  a  glittering  snake, 
That  coils  up  a  tree  from  a  dusky  brake ; 
It  hath  touch'd  the  sails,  and  their  canvass  rolls 
Away  from  its  breath  into  shrivell'd  scroUs ; 
It  hath  taken  the  flag's  high  place  in  the  air. 
And  redden'd  the  stars  with  its  wavy  glare ; 
And  sent  out  bright  arrows,  and  soared  in  glee, 
To  a  burning  mount  midst  the  moonlight  sea. 
The  swimmers  are  plunging  frxxm   stem 

prow — 
Eudora  !  Eudora  !  where,  where  art  thoul 
The  slave  and  his  master  alike  are  gona — 
Mother  f  who  stands  on  the  deck  alone ) 
The  child  of  thy  boeom  ! — and  lo  I  a  brand 
Blazing  up  high  in  her  lifted  hand  f 
And  her  veil  flung  back,  and  her  hee  dark  hair 
Sway'd  by  the  flames  as  tiiey  rock  and  flare ; 
And  her  fragUe  form  to  its  loftiest  height 
Dilated,  as  if  by  the  spirit's  might; 
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And  her  eye  with  an  eagle-gladneaB  firaughl 
Oh  !  could  this  work  be  of  woman  wrought  1 
Tea!  'twaa  her  deed  f — by  that  haughty  smile, 
It  was  hers :  she  hath  kindled  her  funeral  pile  ! 
Never  might  shame  on  that  bright  head  be : 
Her  blood  was  the  Greek's,  and  hath  made  her  free ! 

Proudly  she  stands,  like  an  Indian  bride 

On  the  pyre  with  the  holy  dead  beside ; 

But  a  shriek  from  her  mother  hath  caught  her  ear, 

As  the  flames  to  her  marriage-robe  draw  near. 

And  starting,  she  spreads  her  pale  arms  in  vain 

To  the  form  they  must  never  infold  again. 

— One  moment  more,  and  her  hands  are  dasp'd — 

Fallen  is  the  torch  they  had  wildly  grasp'd — 

Her  sinking  knee  imto  Heaven  is  bow*d. 

And  her  last  look  raised  through  the  smoke's  dim 

shroud. 
And  her  lips  as  in  prayer  for  her  pardon  move; — 
Now  the  night  gathers  o'er  youth  and  love  ! 


THE  SWITZER'S  WIFK 

[Wvner  Stanflkcher,  on*  of  Um  three  oonfMcntoi  of  th* 
Add  of  OratU,  had  been  atenned  by  the  viyj  with  which  the 
Aofltriaii  BaOiir,  LandenberK,  had  notioed  the  appearance  of 
wealth  aod  comfort  which  distinguished  hie  dweUiof.  It  was 
not,  however,  nntO  roused  by  the  entreattes  of  his  wife,  a 
womaa  who  seems  to  have  been  of  a  heroic  qririt,  that  he  was 
induced  to  deliberate  with  his  (Hends  upon  the  measnras  by 
which  Bwttasrland  was  finally  deliverod.] 

"  Vor  look  nor  ton*  roTMlctb  Might 
8*T»  watDBu't  qulctiMH  ofthoa^ ; 
▲ad  j«*  aroondlMr  U  A  U^ 
Of  lawmrd  in^Haty  snd  mlcht."  M.  J.  J. 

"  W«  Mkh  dn  bon  sn  iloiMn  Boaan  dniekl 
Dtr  kann  tu  hard  and  tkofmlt  ttrntduu  Ittibima," 

WououiTbu. 

It  was  tiie  time  when  children  bound  to  meet 
Their  ftther's  homeward  step  from  field  or  hill, 

And  when  tiie  herd's  returning  bells  are  sweet 
In  tiie  Swiss  valleys,  and  the  lakes  grow  still. 

And  the  last  note  of  that  wild  horn  swells  by 

Which  haunts  the  exile's  heart  with  melody. 

And  lovely  smiled  full  many  an  Alpine  home, 
Touch'd  with  the  crimson  of  the  dying  hour. 

Which  lit  its  low  roof  by  the  torrent's  foam. 
And  pierced  its  lattice  through  the  vine-hung 
bower; 

But  one,  the  loveliest  o'er  the  land  that  rose. 

Then  first  look'd  mournful  in  its  green  repose. 

For  Werner  sat  beneath  the  linden  tree 
That  sent  its  lulling  whispers  through  his  door. 


Even  as  man  sits;,  whose  heart  alone  would  be 

With  some  deep  caie,  and  thus  can  find  no  more 
Th'  accustom'd  joy  in  all  which  evening  brings, 
Qathering  a  household  with  her  quiet  wings. 

His  wife  stood  hush'd  before  him — sad,  yet  mild 
In  her  beseeching  mien  ! — ^he  mark'd  it  not 

The  silvery  laughter  of  his  bright-haired  child 
Bang  from  the  greensward  round  tiie  shelter'd 
spot. 

But  seem'd  unheard ;  until  at  last  tiie  boy 

Baised  fh>m  his  heap'd  up  flowers  a  glance  of  joy. 

And  met  his  ftther^s  &oe.  But  then  a  change 
F&Bs'd  swiftly  o'er  the  brow  of  inflmt  glee. 

And  a  quick  sense  of  sometUng  dimly  strange 
Brought  him  from  play  to  stand  beside  the  knee 

So  often  dimb'd,  and  lift  his  loving  eyes 

That  shone  through  clouds  of  sorrowftil  suxprise. 

Then  the  proud  bosom  of  ihe  strong  man  shook ; 

But  tenderly  his  babe's  fidr  mother  laid 
Her  hand  on  his,  and  with  a  pleading  look^ 

Through  tears  half-quivering,  o'er  him  bent  and 

said,  [pwy — 

"What  grief,  dear  friend,  hath  made  thy  heart  its 

That  thou  shouldst  turn  thee  from  our  love  away  t 

"  It  is  too  sad  to  see  thee  thus,  my  friend  1 
Mark'st  thou  ihe  wonder  on  thy  boy^s  fidr  brow. 

Missing  the  smile  from  thine  t      Oh,  cheer  thee  I 
bend 
To  his  soft  arms :  unseal  ihj  thoughts  e'en  now  t 

Thou  dost  not  kindly  to  withhold  the  share 

Of  tried  affection  in  thy  secret  care." 

He  look'd  up  into  that  sweet  earnest  hoe, 
But  sternly,  mournfully :  not  yet  the  band 

Was  loosen'd  from  his  soul ;  its  inmost  place 
Not  yet  unveil'd  by  love's  o'ermastering  hand. 

''  Speak  low ! "  he  cried,  and  pointed  where  on  high 

The  white  Alps  glitter'd  through  the  solemn  sky : 

"  We  must  speak  low  amidst  our  ancient  hills 
And  their  free  torrents ;  for  the  days  are  come 

When  tyranny  lies  couch'd  by  forest  rills. 
And  meets  the  shepherd  in  his  mountain-home. 

Qo,  pour  the  wine  of  our  own  grapes  in  fear — 

Keep  silence  by  the  hearth  f  its  foes  are  near. 

"  The  envy  of  th'  oppressor's  eye  hath  been 
Upon  my  heritage.    I  sit  to-night  . 

Under  my  household  tree,  if  not  serene, 
Tet  with  the  fi^ces  best  beloved  in  sight : 
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To-moiTOw  eve  may  find  me  chain'd,  and  thee — 
How  can  I  bear  the  boy's  young  smiles  to  see  1* 

The  bright  blood  left  thaiyonthfol  mothei^s  che^ ; 

Back  on  the  linden  stem  she  lean*d  her  fonn ; 
And  her  lip  tzembled  as  it  strore  to  spetk^ 

Like  a  frail  harp^triog  shaken  by  the  storm. 
Twas  but  a  moment^  and  the  £untness  paaeTd, 
And  ihe  free  Alpine  qniit  woke  at  last 

And  she,  thai  ever  through  her  home  had  moved 
With  the  meek  thou^tfulnees  and  quiet  smile 

Of  woman,  calmly  loving  and  beloved, 
And  timid  in  her  happiness  the  while. 

Stood  brightly  forth,  and  steadfeuBtly,  thai  hour — 

Her  dear  glance  kindling  into  sudden  power. 

Ay,  pale  she  stood,  but  with  an  eye  of  lig^t^ 
And  took  her  fidr  child  to  her  holy  breast, 

And  lifted  her  soft  voice,  thai  gathered  might 
As  it  found  language : — "Are  we  tiius  oppreas'dl 

Then  must  we  rise  upon  our  mountain-sod. 

And  man  must  arm,  and  woman  call  on  Gk>d ! 

"  I  know  what  thou  wouldst  do ; — and  be  it  done ! 

Thy  soul  is  daiken'd  with  its  fears  for  me. 
Trust  me  to  heaven,  my  husband  I  This,  thy  son. 

The  babe  whom  I  have  borne  thee,  must  be  free ! 
And  the  sweet  memory  of  our  pleasant  hearth 
ICay  well  give  strength — if  aughtbe  strong  on  earth. 

'*  Thou  hast  been  brooding  o*er  the  silent  dread 
Of  my  desponding  tears ;  now  lift  once  more. 

My  hunter  of  the  hills  !  thy  stately  head. 
And  let  thine  eagle  glance  my  joy  restore ! 

I  can  bear  all,  but  seeing  thee  subdued — 

Take  to  thee  back  thine  own  undaunted  mood. 

"  Qo  forth  beside  the  waters,  and  along 
The  chamois  paths,  and  through  the  forests  go; 

And  tell,  in  burning  words,  thy  tale  of  wrong 
To  the  brave  hearts  that  midst  the  hamlets  glow. 

God  shall  be  with  thee,  my  beloved  I    Away  ! 

Bless  but  ihy  child,  and  leave  me — I  can  pray  I " 

He  sprang  up,  like  a  warrior  youth  awaking 
To  clarion  sounds  upon  the  ringing  air ;      [ing 

He  caught  her  to  his  hearty  while  proud  tears  break. 
From  his  dark  eyes  fell  o'er  her  braided  hair; 

And  "  Worthy  art  thou,**  was  his  joyous  cry, 

"  That  man  for  thee  should  gird  himself  to  die ! 


And  this  our  land,  by  chains  no  more  defiled. 
Be  taught  of  thee  to  diooee  the  better  part  I 
I  go — thy  spirit  on  my  words  shall  dwell : 
Thy  gentle  voice  shall  stir  the  Alps.    FareweQ!*^ 

And  thus  they  parted,  by  the  quiet  lake, 

In  the  clear  starlic^t :  he  the  strength  to  rouse 

Of  the  firee  hills;  she,  thoughtful  for  his  sdke, 
To  rock  her  childbeneath  the  whispering  hoafjba, 

Singing  its  blue  half-€urtain*d  eyes  to  sleep 

With  a  low  hymn,  amidst  the  stillness  deep. 


PROPERZIA  ROSSL 

[Propenia  Roai,  a  aalebrittd  faniBlt  Moliitor  of  Bokf^ 
ponanadalio  of  teknte  for  poetry  and  male,  diod  io  eoii»- 
qncnca  of  ao  muoquitod  ■ttartmwnL  A  paintinf,  bj  Dodi. 
rcptcwnte  bcr  thomiBg  bcr  lut  work,  a  boMowHtro  of 
Aitedne,  to  a  Ronmn  Mght,  tho  ol^jeet  of  bcr  aflkUoD, 
who  ngardi  it  witb  indifliranoe.] 


"TdlBtao 
OfmjMiU^loffySlAi!    Aniktf 
Tte  qoanA  Ui  temteff  Ibinl  ftr  kiVplBaa  ? 
BM.V  I  Mt  lovi^aDd  atrivMi,  and  Itfl'd  to 
Oot  tea*  Iwari  unto  wm,  m%umim  mj  owb 
mgfat  Sad  ft  rMttnc-plM*,  ft  hoMt  tor  an 
ItilwidwofBffcrtlwiM?    Idipfttt. 

MwtthBt:  I 

Shan  glf«  mj  aaoM  ft  paw  to  wfan 
Aa  woaid  hftt*  madt  U* 


u 


My  bride,  my  wife,  the  mother  of  my  child  I 
Now  shall  thy  name  be  armour  to  my  heart : 


Onb  dream  of  passion  and  of  beauty  more ! 
And  in  its  bright  fulfilment  let  me  pour 
My  soul  away !    Let  earth  retain  a  trace 
Of  that  which  lit  my  being,  though  its  race 
Might  have  been  loftier  &r.   Yet  one  more  dream! 
From  my  deep  spirit  one  victorious  gleam 
Ere  I  depart  f    For  thee  alone,  for  thee  I 
May  this  last  work,  this  fiurewell  triumph  be^ 
Thou,  loved  so  vainly  I  I  would  leave  enshrined 
Something  immortal  of  my  heart  and  mind. 
That  yet  may  speak  to  thee  when  I  am  gone, 
Shaking  thine  inmost  bosom  with  a  tone 
Of  lost  affection, — something  that  may  prove 
What  she  hath  been,  whose  melancholy  love 
On  tiiee  was  lavish'd ;  silent  pang  and  tear. 
And  fervent  song  that  gush'd  when  none  were 

near, 
And  dream  by  night,  and  weary  thought  by  day. 
Stealing  the  brightness  fh>m  her  life  away — 

While  thou ^Awake  !  not  yet  within  me  die  1 

Under  the  burden  and  tiie  agony 

Of  this  vain  tenderness — my  spirit,  wake  ! 


PROPERZIA  ROSSI. 
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Even  for  thy  sorrowful  affection's  sake, 
Liye !  in  thy  work  breathe  out  I — that  he  may  yet. 
Feeling  sad  mastery  there,  perchance  regret 
Thine  unrequited  gift. 

u. 
It  comes  !  the  power 
Within  me  bom  flows  back — my  fiiiitless  dower 
That  could  not  win  me  love.    Tet  once  again 
I  greet  it  proudly,  with  its  rushing  train 
Of  glorious  images:  they  throng — ^they  press — 
A  sudden  joy  lights  up  my  loneliness — 
I  shall  not  perish  all  1 

The  bright  work  grows 
Beneath  my  hand,  unfolding,  as  a  rose, 
Leaf  after  leaf,  to  beauty — ^line  by  line,         [now 
Through  the  pale  marble's  veins.    It  grows ! — and 
I  fix  my  thought,  heart,  soul,  to  bum,  to  shine : 
I  give  my  own  life's  history  to  thy  brow. 
Forsaken  Ariadne  ! — thou  shalt  wear 
My  form,  my  lineaments ;  but  oh  1  more  £Bdr, 
Touch'd  into  lovelier  being  by  the  glow 

Which  in  me  dwells,  as  by  the  summer  light 
All  things  are  glorified.    From  thee  my  woe 

Shall  yet  look  beautiful  to  meet  his  sight, 
When  I  am  pass'd  away.    Thou  art  the  mould, 
Wherein  I  pour  the  fervent  thoughts,  th'  untold. 
The  self-consuming  I    Speak  to  him  of  me. 
Thou,  the  deserted  by  the  lonely  sea. 
With  the  soft  sadness  of  thine  earnest  eye — 
Speak  to  him,  lorn  one !  deeply,  mournfully. 
Of  all  my  love  and  grief !    Oh  !  could  I  throw 
Into  thy  frame  a  voice — a  sweet,  and  low, 
And  thrilling  voice  of  song  1  when  he  came  nigh. 
To  send  the  passion  of  its  melody 
Through  his  pierced  bosom — on  its  tones  to  bear 
My  life's  deep  feeling,  as  the  southern  air 
Wafls  the  faint  myrtle's  breath — to  rise,  to  swell. 
To  sink  away  in  accents  of  farewell, 
Winning  but  one,  one  gush  of  tears,  whose  flow 
Surely  my  parted  spirit  yet  might  know. 
If  love  be  strong  as  death  ! 

m. 
Now  fair  thou  art. 
Thou  form,  whose  life  is  of  my  buming  heart ! 
Tet  all  the  vision  that  within  me  wrought, 

I  cannot  make  thee.    Oh  I  I  might  have  given 
Birth  to  creations  of  far  nobler  thought ; 

I  might  have  kindled,  with  the  fire  of  heaven. 
Things  not  of  such  as  die  I    But  I  have  been 
Too  much  alone  !  A  heart  whereon  to  lean. 
With  all  these  deep  affections  that  o'erflow 
My  aching  soul,  and  find  no  shore  below ; 


An  eye  to  be  my  star;  a  voice  to  bring    [springi 
Hope  o'er  my  path  like  sounds  that  breathe  of 
These  are  denied  me — dreamt  of  still  in  vain. 
Therefore  my  brief  aspirings  from  the  chain 
Are  ever  but  as  some  wild  fitful  song, 
Rising  triumphantly,  to  die  ere  long 
In  diige-like  echoes. 

IV. 

Yet  the  world  will  see 
Little  of  this,  my  parting  work  1  in  thee.       [reed 

Thou  shalt  have  fimie !    Oh,  mockery  f  give  the 
From  storms  a  shelter — give  the  drooping  vine 
Something  round  which  its  tendrils  may  entwine — 

Give  the  paroh'd  flower  a  rain-drop,  and  the 
meed 
Of  love's  kind  words  to  woman  I  Worthless  &me  t 
That  in  his  bosom  wins  not  for  my  name 
Th'  abiding  place  it  ask'd  !    Yet  how  my  heart. 
In  its  own  fidry  world  of  song  and  art, 
Oncebeatforpraise  I    Arethose  high  longings  o'er  t 
That  which  I  have  been  can  I  be  no  more  1 
Never  1  oh,  never  more  I  though  still  thy  sky 
Be  blue  as  then,  my  glorious  Italy  ! 
And  though  the  music,  whose  rich  breathings  fill 
Thine  air  with  soul,  be  wandering  past  me  still ; 
And  though  the  mantle  of  thy  sunlight  streamf 
Unchanged  on  forms,  instinct  with  poet-dreams. 
Never !  oh,  never  more  f    Where'er  I  move, 
The  shadow  of  this  broken-hearted  love 
Is  on  me  and  around  I    Too  well  they  know 

Whose  life  is  all  within,  too  soon  and  well. 
When  there  the  blight  hath  settled  1    But  I  go 

Under  the  silent  wings  of  peace  to  dwell ; 
From  the  slow  wasting,  fh>m  the  lonely  pain. 
The  inward  buming  of  those  words — "  in  vain,** 

Sear'd  on  the  heart — I  go.    Twill  soon  be  past ! 
Sunshine  and  song,  and  bright  Italian  heaven. 

And  thou,  oh  !  thou,  on  whom  my  spirit  cast 
Unvalued  wealth — whoknow'st  notwhat  wasgiven 
In  that  devotedness — the  sad,  and  deep. 
And  \mrepaid — fiurewell  f    If  I  could  weep 
Once,  only  once,  beloved  one  !  on  thy  breast. 
Pouring  my  heart  forth  ere  I  sink  to  rest ! 
But  that  were  happiness  I — and  unto  me 
Earth's  gift  lafame.    Yet  I  was  form'd  to  be 
So  richly  bless'd  !    With  thee  to  watch  the  sky. 
Speaking  not,  feeling  but  that  thou  wert  nigh ; 
With  thee  to  listen,  while  the  tones  of  song 
Swept  even  as  part  of  our  sweet  air  along — 
To  listen  silently ;  with  thee  to  gaze 
On  forms,  the  deified  of  olden  days — 
This  had  been  joy  enough ;  and  hour  by  hour. 
From  its  glad  well-springs  drinking  life  and  power, 
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How  had  m j  spiiit  aoar^d,  and  made  ita  £uiie 

Ag^oTf  fortfaybrow!  Dreamfl^  dreama ! — ^Thafire 

Bama  fidnt  within  me.    Tei  I  leare  mj  name — 

Ab  a  deep  thrill  mmj  linger  on  the  lyie 

When  ita  foil  diorda  are  hnah'd— airiiile  to  "^^we. 

And  one  day  hi^ly  in  thy  heart  rerire 

Sad  thon^ta  of  me.     I  leare  it,  with  a  aonnd, 

A  qpell  o'er  memofy,  moomfdlly  proloand ; 

I  leave  H,  on  my  coontry's  air  to  dwell — 

Say  proudly  je^— "'Twos  hen  who  loved  wte  weUl** 


GERTRUDE;  OB,  FIDELITT  TILL  DEATH. 


[Tba  BvoD  Ton  dar  Wait,  accmd  though  it  ii  bditvcd 
onjurtly  M  «o  aeeompUee  in  tho  iiwinition  of  tho  &n- 
p«or  Albert,  wm  bound  aUrv  on  tho  wlioel,  and  ittwdad  by 
Ui  wife  Ovlnido,  tiiroqgiiont  his  lut  agonliinf  boon,  with 
tho  moat  h«oie  doTOtednMiL  Hor  own  auifciiuigi,  with  thoao 
of  her  nniortonato  hmbond,  m  moat  afhcUa^  doKrihod  in 
a  laCtar  which  dio  alUrwaids  addrBwad  to  a  fnalo  friand, 
and  which  waa  pnl>ilihod  acme  yaaia  aco,  at  Haarlam,  in  a 
book  antitlod  GertrwU  Vam  do-  Warii  or,  FiddU^  wnto 
lkatk.2 
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I  Is'd  and  Mend  hoM.    Uthjrdivk 
IB  Ik*  Urrifle  flM«  ofaraMd  hw, 
Tm,  oo  Ik*  MAflbld,  If  It  DMds  moi*  b*, 
Inavtrwin 


Heb  hands  were  clasp'd,  her  dark  eyes  raised. 

The  breeze  threw  back  her  hair; 
Up  to  the  fearful  wheel  she  gazed — 

All  that  she  loved  was  ther& 
The  night  was  round  her  dear  and  cold. 

The  holy  heaven  above. 
Its  pale  stars  watching  to  behold 

The  mig^t  of  earthly  love. 

"  And  bid  me  not  depart,"  she  cried ; 

"  My  Rudolph,  say  not  so  ! 
This  is  no  time  to  quit  thy  side — 

Peace  1  peace  !  I  cannot  go. 
Hath  the  world  au^t  for  me  to  fear. 

When  death  is  6h  thy  browl 
The  world !  what  means  iti    iftfie  is  here — 

I  will  not  leave  thee  now. 

"  I  have  been  with  thee  in  thine  hour 

Of  glory  and  of  bliss ; 
Doubt  not  its  memory's  living  power 

To  strengthen  me  through  this/ 
And  thou,  mine  honoured  love  and  true, 

Bear  on,  bear  nobly  on ! 


We  have  the  Ueaaed  heaven  in  view. 
Whose  net  shaU  soon  be  woq.* 

And  were  not  theae  hi^  worda  to  flow 

From  woman'a  breaking  hearti 
Throng  all  thai  ni^t  of  bitterest  woe 

She  bore  her  lofty  part ; 
But  oh!  with  audi  a  g^bzing  eye^ 

With  aoch  a  cmdling  che^ — 
Love,  Love!  of  mortal  agony 

Hioo,  only  tkom,  shooldst  qpeak  ! 

The  wind  rose  hi^k— bat  with  it  rose 

Her  voice,  thai  he  mig^t  hear : — 
Perdiance  thai  daik  hour  broo^t  repose 

To  h^ypy  boeoma  near; 
While  she  sat  striving  with  despair 

Beside  his  tortured  form. 
And  pouring  her  deep  soul  in  prayer 

Forth  on  the  roshing  storm. 

She  wiped  the  death-damps  from  his  brow 

With  her  pale  hands  and  soft^ 
Whoee  touch  upon  the  lute^horda  low 

Had  stilled  his  heart  so  oft 
She  spread  her  mantle  o'er  his  breast, 

She  bethed  his  lips  with  dew. 
And  on  his  cheek  such  kisses  pressed 

As  hope  and  joy  ne'er  knew. 

Oh !  lovdy  are  ye.  Love  and  Faith, 

Enduring  to  tiie  last  I 
She  had  her  meed — one  smile  in  death — 

And  his  worn  spirit  pass'd  I 
While  even  as  o'er  a  martyr's  grave 

She  kndt  on  that  sad  spot. 
And,  weeping,  bless'd  the  Qod  who  g»ve 

Strength  to  forsake  it  not 


IMELDA. 


Tk*  jrOQBg  fet|04  tt« 


tk«7kad 


!-» 


Ita&T{  ft 


h  bdl»  Dvnaa,  •  par  ckt 

Wx  have  the  myrtle's  breath  around  ua  here, 
Amidst  ihe  fidlen  pillars :  this  hath  been 

Some  Naiad's  fane  of  old.    How  brightly  deer, 
Flinging  a  vein  of  silver  o'er  the  scene, 

Up  through  the  shadowy  grass  the  fountain  weU>» 
And  music  with  it,  gushing  fh>m  beneath 

iThotalooTImaidaiaralatadin  SimoDdili  ITiitoirr  *« 
RipMiquu  ItatUmtet,  toL  iiL  p.  44S. 
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The  ivied  altar !    That  sweet  murmur  tells 

The  rich  wild-flowers  no  tale  of  woe  or  death ; 
Yet  once  the  wave  was  darkened,  and  a  stain 
Lay  deep,  and  heavy  drops — ^but  not  of  rain — 
On  the  dim  violets  by  its  marble  bed. 
And  tiie  pale-shining  water-lily's  head. 

Sad  is  that  legend's  truth. — ^A  fidr  girl  met 

One  whom  she  loved,  by  this  lone  temple's  spring. 
Just  as  the  sun  behind  the  pine-grove  set, 

And  eve's  low  voice  in  whispers  woke,  to  bring 
All  wanderers  home.  They  stood,  that  gentle  pair. 

With  the  blue  heaven  of  Italy  above, 
And  citron-odours  dying  on  the  air. 
And  light  leaves  trembling  round,  and  early  love 
Deep  in  each  breast    What  reck'd  their  souls  of 

strife 
Between  their  &thers  1    Unto  them  young  life 
Spread  out  the  treasures  of  its  vernal  years ; 
And  if  they  wept,  they  wept  fiir  other  tears 
Than  the  cold  world  brings  forth.    They  stood, 

that  hour. 
Speaking  of  hope ;  while  tree,  and  fount,  and  flower. 
And  star,  just  gleaming  through  the  oypressboughs, 
Seem'd  holy  things,  as  records  of  their  vows. 

But  change  came  o'er  the  scene.  A  hunying  tread 
Broke  on  the  whispery  shades.    Imelda  knew 
The  footstep  of  her  brother^s  wrath,  and  fled 

Up  where  the  cedars  make  yon  avenue 
Dim  with  green  twilight :    pausing  there,  she 

caught — 
Was  it  the  dash  of  swords?  A  swift  dark  thought 
Struck  down  her  lip's  rich  crimson  as  it  pass'd. 
And  fix>m  her  eye  the  sunny  sparkle  took 
One  moment  with  its  foarfulness,  and  shook 
Her  slight  frame  fiercely,  as  a  stormy  blast 
Might  rock  the  rose.  Once  more,  and  yet  once  more, 
She  still'd  her  heart  to  listen — all  was  o'er; 
Sweet  summer  winds  alone  were  heard  to  sigh, 
Bearing  the  nightingale's  deep  spirit  by. 

That  night  Imelda's  voice  was  in  the  song — 
Lovely  it  floated  through  the  festive  throng 
Peopling  her  Mher^s  halls.    That  fatal  night 
Her  eye  look'd  starry  in  its  dazzling  light, 
And  her  cheek  glow'd  with  beauty's  flushing  dyes. 
Like  a  rich  cloud  of  eve  in  southern  skies — 
A  burning,  ruby  cloud.     There  were,  whose  gaze 
FoUoVd  her  form  beneath  the  clear  lamp's  blaze. 
And  marvell'd  at  its  radiance.    But  a  few 
Beheld  the  brightness  of  that  feverish  hue 
With  something  of  dim  fear;  and  in  that  glance 
Found  strange  and  sudden  tokens  of  unrest^ 


Startling  to  meet  amidst  the  mazy  dance, 

Where  Thought,  if  present,  an  unbidden  guest, 
Comes  not  unmask'd.   Howe'er  this  were,  the  time 
Sped  as  it  speeds  with  joy,  and  grief,  and  crime 
Alike :  and  when  ihe  banquet's  hall  was  left 
Unto  its  garlands  of  their  bloom  bereft; 
When  trembling  stars  look'd  sUvery  in  their  wane. 
And  heavy  flowers  yet  slumber'd,  once  again 
There  stole  a  footstep,  fleet,  and  light>  and  lone. 
Through  ihe  dim  cedar  shade — ^the  step  of  one 
That  started  at  a  lea^  of  one  that  fled. 
Of  one  that  panted  with  some  secret  dread. 
What  did  Lnelda  there  t    She  sought  the  scene 
Where  love  so  late  with  youth  and  hope  had  been. 
Bodings  were  on  her  soul ;  a  shuddering  thrill 
Ran  through  each  vein,  when  first  the  Naiad's  rill 
Met  her  with  melody — sweet  sounds  and  low : 
We  hear  them  yet,  they  live  along  its  flow — 
ffer  voice  is  music  lost !    The  fountain-side 
She  gain'd — the  wave  flash'd  forth — ^'twas  darkly 

dyed 
Even  as  fix>m  warrior-hearts ;  and  on  its  edge^ 

Amidst  the  fern,  and  flowers,  and  moss-tufts  deep. 

There  lay,  as  luU'd  by  stream  and  rustling  sedgoi 

A  youth,  a  graceful  youth.    "Oh!  dost  thou 

sleep] 
Azzo  f  she  cried,  "  my  Azzo !  is  this  rest  1 " 
But  then  her  low  tones  fiilter^d : — "On  thy  breast 
Isthestain — yeB,'tisbloodI  And  that  cold  cheek — 
That  moveless  lip ! — ^thou  dost  not  slumber  ^ — 

speak. 
Speak,  Azzo,  my  beloved!  No  sound — no  breath — 
What  hath  come  thus  between  our  spirits  1  Death ! 
Death  T — ^I  but  dream — I  dream !"    And  there  she 

stood, 
A  fidnt  fair  trembler,  gazing  first  on  blood. 
With  her  fair  arm  around  yon  cypress  thrown. 
Her  form  sustain'd  by  that  dark  stem  alone, 
And  &ding  fast,  like  spell-struck  maid  of  old. 
Into  white  waves  dissolving,  clear  and  cold ; 
When  fix>m  the  grass  her  dimm'd  eye  caught  a 

gleam — 
'Twas  where  a  sword  lay  shivered  by  the  stream — 
Her  brother^s  sword ! — she  knew  it;  and  she  knew 
'Twas  with  a  venom'd  point  that  weapon  slew ! 
Woe  for  young  love!  But  love  is  strong.  Therecame 
Strength  upon  woman's  fragile  heart  and  frame ; 
There  came  swift  courage !    On  the  dewy  ground 
She  knelt,  with  all  her  dark  hair  floating  round 
Like  a  long  silken  stole ;  she  knelt,  and  prees'd 
Her  lips  of  glowing  life  to  Azzo's  breast^ 
Drawing  the  poison  forth.   A  strange,  sad  sight ! 
Pale  death,  and  fearless  love,  and  solemn  night ! 
— So  the  moon  saw  them  last 
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Tbo  mom  came  siiiging 

Throng^  the  green  forests  of  the  Apemunes^ 
With  sU  her  jojoasbiidB  their  free  flic^t  wingmg; 

And  steps  and  voioes  out  amongst  the  Tines. 
What  found  that  dayspring  Acre/    Two  fidr  forms 

laid 
Like  sculptured  sleepers ;  from  the  myrtle  shade 
Casting  a  g^eam  of  beauty  o'er  the  wave, 
Still,  monznful,  sweet    Were  such  things  for  the 

giavel 
Could  it  be  so  indeedl    That  radiant  girl, 
Beck'd  as  for  bridal  hours  I — ^long  braids  of  peari 
Amidst  her  shadowy  locks  were  fiedntly  shining. 

As  tears  might  shine,  with  melancholy  light; 
And  there  was  gold  her  slender  waist  entwining ; 

And  her  pale  graceful  arms — how  sadly  bright; 
And  fiery  gems  upon  her  breast  were  lying, 
And  round  her  marble  brow  red  roses  dying. 
But  she  died  first ! — the  violet's  hue  had  spread 
O'er  her  sweet  eyelids  with  repose  oppress'd ; 
She  had  bow'd  heavily  her  gentle  head. 
And  on  the  youth's  hush'd  bosom  sunk  to  rest 
So  slept  they  well ! — ^the  poison's  work  was  done ; 
Love  with  true  heart  had  striven — but  Death  had 
won. 
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The  woods — oh !  solemn  are  the  boundless  woods 

Of  the  great  western  world  when  day  declines. 
And  louder  sounds  the  roll  of  distant  floods, 

More  deep  the  rustling  of  the  ancient  pines. 
When  dinmees  gathers  on  the  stilly  air. 

And  mystery  seems  o'er  every  leaf  to  brood, 
Awfiil  it  is  for  human  heart  to  bear 

The  might  and  burden  of  the  solitude  I     [sate 
Yet  in  that  hour,  midst  those  green  wastes,  there 
One  young  and  fair ;  and  oh  I  how  desolate ! 
But  undismay'd — while  sank  the  crimson  light. 
And  the  high  cedars  darken'd  with  the  night 
Alone  she  sate ;  though  many  lay  around, 
They,  pale  and  silent  on  the  bloody  ground. 
Were  severed  from  her  need  and  from  her  woe. 

Far  as  death  severs  life.    O'er  that  wild  spot 
Combat  had  raged,  and  brought  the  valiant  low, 

And  left  them,  with  the  history  of  their  lot, 

1  Foan<M  on  incidcnto  related  In  an  American  woric, 
••  SketchM  of  ConnecticnL" 


Unto  the  forest  oaks— a  fearful  scene 

For  her  whose  home  of  other  days  had  been 

Midst  the  fiur  halls  of  England!    But  the  love 

Which  fill'd  her  soul  was  strong  to  cast  out  fear : 
And  by  its  might  upborne  all  eke  above. 

She  shrank  not— maik'd  not  that  the  dead  were 


Of  him  alone  she  thought,  whose  languid  head 

Faintly  upon  her  wedded  bosom  fell ; 
Memory  of  an^t  but  him  on  earth  was  fled, 

Whfle  heavily  she  felt  Ids  life4>lood  well 
Fast  o'er  her  gannents  forth,  and  vainly  bound 
With  her  torn  robe andhairthestreaming wound — 
Yet  hoped,  still  hoped  1   Oh  !  from  soeh  hope  how 
long 

Affection  wooe  ihe  whispers  that  deceive. 
Even  when  the  pressure  of  dismay  grows  strong ! 

And  we,  that  weep,  watch,  tremble,  ne'er  believe 
The  blow  indeed  can  ML    So  bow'd  she  there 
Over  the  dying,  while  unconscious  prayer 
F^'dallhersouL  Nowpour^dthemoonli^tdown, 
y  eining  the  pinb-stems  through  the  foliage  brown, 
And  fire-flies,  kindling  up  the  leafy  plaoe^ 
Cast  fitful  radiance  o'er  the  warrior's  &oe. 
Whereby  she  caught  its  changes.    To  her  eye^ 

The  eye  that  fitdedlook'dthroughgathering  base. 
Whence  love,  o'ermastering  mortal  agony. 

Lifted  a  long,  deep,  melancholy  gase> 
When  voice  was  not;  that  fond,  sad  meaning 

pass'd — 
She  knew  the  fulness  of  her  woe  at  last ! 
One  shriek  the  forests  heard — and  mute  she  lay 
And  cold,  yet  clasping  still  the  precious  day 
To  her  scarce-heaving  breast    0  Love  and  Death ! 

Ye  have  sad  meetings  on  this  changeful  earth. 
Many  and  sad ! — but  airs  of  heavenly  breath  . 

Shallmelt  the  links  which  bindyou,  foryour  birth 
Is  fiur  apart 

Now  light>  of  richer  hue 
Than  the  moon  sheds,  came  flushing  mist  and  dew: 
The  pines  grew  red  with  morning ;  fresh  winds 
play'd ;  [shade, 

Bright-coloured  birds  with  splendour  cross'd  the 
Flitting  on  flowei^like  wings;  glad  murmurs  broke 

From  reed,  and  spray,  and  leaf— the  livingstrings 
Of  earth's  JEolian  lyre,  whose  music  woke 

Into  young  life  and  joy  all  happy  things. 
And  she,  too,  woke  from  that  long  dreamless  trance. 
The  widow'd  Edith  :  fearfully  her  glance 
Fell,  as  in  doubt,  on  &ces  dark  and  strange. 
And  dusky  forms.    A  sudden  sense  of  change 
Flaah'd  o'er  her  spirit^  even  ere  memory  swept 
The  tide  of  anguish  back  with  thoughts  that  slept; 
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Yet  half  instinctively  ahe  rose,  and  spread 
Her  arms,  as  'twere  for  something  lost  or  fled, 
Then  fiuntly  sank  again.    The  forest-bough. 
With  all  its  whispers,  waved  not  o'er  her  now. 
Where  was  she  t    Midst  the  people  of  the  wild. 

By  tiie  red  hunter^s  fire :  an  aged  chief. 
Whose  home  look'd  sad — ^for  therein  play*d  no 
child- 
Had  borne  her,  in  the  stillness  of  her  grief. 
To  that  lone  cabin  of  the  woods ;  and  there. 
Won  by  a  form  so  desolately  £ur. 
Or  touch'd  with  thoughts  from  some  past  sorrow 

sprung. 
O'er  her  low  couch  an  Indian  matron  hung; 
While  in  grave  silence,  yet  with  earnest  eye, 
The  ancient  warrior  of  the  waste  stood  by. 
Bending  in  watchfulness  his  proud  gray  head. 
And  leaning  on  his  bow. 

And  life  retum'd — 
Life,  but  with  all  its  memories  of  the  dead. 

To  Edith's  heart ;  and  well  the  sufferer  leam'd 
Her  task  of  meek  endurance — ^well  she  wore 
The  chasten'd  grief  that  humbly  can  adore 
Midst  blinding  tears.    But  unto  that  old  pair. 
Even  as  a  breath  of  spring's  awakening  air. 
Her  presence  was ;  or  as  a  sweet  wild  tune 
BringiDg  back  tender  thoughts,  which  all  too  soon 
Depart  with  childhood.    Sadly  they  had  seen 

A  daughter  to  the  land  of  spirits  go ; 
And  ever  from  that  time  her  fading  mien. 

And  voice,  like  winds  of  summer,  soft  and  low. 
Had  haunted  their  dim  years :  but  Edith's  fiEtce 
Now  look'd  in  holy  sweetness  from  her  place. 
And  they  again  seem'd  parents.    Oh  !  the  joy. 
The  rich  deep  blessedness — though  earth's  alloy, 
Fear,  that  still  bodes,  be  there — of  pouring  forth 
The  heart's  whole  power  of  love,  its  wealth  and 

worth 
Of  strong  affection,  in  one  healthful  flow. 
On  something  all  its  own  !  that  kindly  glow. 
Which  to  shut  inward  is  consuming  pain, 
Qives  the  glad  soul  its  flowering  time  again. 
When,  like  the  sunshine,  fr-eed.  And  gentle  cares 
Th'  adopted  Edith  meekly  gave  for  theirs 
Who  loved  her  thus.    Her  spirit  dwelt  the  while 
With  the  departed,  and  her  patient  smile 
Spoke  of  farewells  to  earth ;  yet  still  she  pray'd. 
E'en  o'er  her  soldier's  lowly  grave,  for  aid 
One  purpose  to  fulfil,  to  leave  one  trace 
Brightly  recording  that  her  dwelling-place 
Had  been  among  the  wilds ;  for  well  she  knew 
The  secret  whisper  of  her  bosom  true. 
Which  wam'd  her  hence. 


And  now,  by  many  a  word 
Link'd  unto  moments  when  the  heart  was  stirred — 
By  the  sweet  moumfulness  of  many  a  hymn. 
Sung  when  tiie  woods  at  eve  grewhush'd  and  dim — 
By  the  persuasion  of  her  fervent  eye. 
All  eloquent  with  childlike  piety — 
By  tiie  still  beauty  of  her  life  she  strove 
To  win  for  heaven,  and  heaven-bom  truth,  the  love 
Pour'd  out  on  her  so  freely.    Nor  in  vain 
Was  that  soft-breathing  influence  to  enchain 
The  soul  in  gentle  bonds ;  by  slow  degrees 
Light  follow'd  on,  as  when  a  summer  breeze 
Parts  tiie  deep  masses  of  tiie  forest  shade,  [made 
And  lets  the  sunbeam  through.    Her  voice  was 
Even  such  a  breese ;  and  she,  a  lowly  guide. 
By  fidth  and  sorrow  raised  and  purified. 
So  to  the  Cross  her  Indian  fosterers  led, 
UntUtheirprayerswereone.  Whenmomingspread 
O'er  the  blue  lake,  and  when  the  sunset's  glow 
Touch'd  into  golden  bronze  the  cypress  bough. 
And  when  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath-time 
Sank  on  her  heart,  though  no  melodious  chime 
Waken'd  the  wilderness,  their  prayers  were  one. 
Now  might  she  pass  in  hope — her  work  was  done ! 
And  she  w<u  passing  from  the  woods  away — 
The  broken  flower  of  England  might  not  stay 
Amidst  those  alien  shades.    Her  eye  was  bright 
Even  yet  with  something  of  a  starry  light. 
But  her  form  wasted,  and  her  fidr  young  cheek 
Wore  oft  and  patiently  a  filial  streak, 
A  rose  whose  root  was  death.    The  parting  sigh 
Of  autimm  through  the  forests  had  gone  by. 
And  the  rich  maple  o'er  her  wanderings  lone 
Its  crimson  leaves  in  many  a  shower  had  strown. 
Flushing  the  air ;  and  winter's  blast  had  been 
Amidst  the  pines;  and  now  a  softer  green  [come. 
Fringed  their  dark  boughs :  for  spring  again  had 
The  sunny  spring  I  but  Edith  to  her  home 
Was  journeying  &st.    Alas  I  we  think  it  sad 
To  part  with  life  when  all  the  earth  looks  glad 
In  her  young  lovely  things — ^when  voices  break 
Into  sweet  sounds,  and  leaves  and  blossoms  wake : 
Is  it  not  brighter,  then,  in  that  fu  clime 
Where  graves  are  not,  nor  blightsof  changeful  time. 
If  here  such  glory  dwell  with  passing  blooms. 
Such  golden  sunshine  rest  around  the  tombs  1 
So  thought  the  dying  one.    TVas  early  day, 
And  sounds  and  odours,  with  the  breezes'  play 
Whispering  of  spring-time,  through  the  cabin  door, 
Unto  her  couch  life's  fiurewell  sweetness  bore. 
Then  with  a  look  where  all  her  hope  awoke, 
"My  fiitherr — to  the  giay-hair^d  chief  she  spoke — 
"Know'st  thou  that  I  departr    "I  know,  I  know," 
He  answer'd  mournfully,  "  that  thou  must  go 
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To  thy  beloyed,  my  daughter!"    '*  Sorrow  not 
For  me,  kind  mother  1 "  with  meek  smiles  once 
more 
She  murmured  in  low  tones :  "  one  happy  lot 
Awaits  ufl^  friends !  upon  tiie  better  shore ; 
For  we  have  pray*d  together  in  one  trust. 
And  lifted  our  frail  spirits  from  the  dust 
To  God,  who  gave  them.    Lay  me  by  mine  own. 
Under  tiie  cedar  shade :  where  he  is  gone, 
Thither  I  go.    There  will  my  sisters  be. 
And  the  dead  parents,  lisping  at  whose  knee 
My  childhood's  prayer  was  leam'd — ^the  Savioui^s 

prayer 
Which  now  ye  know — and  I  shall  meet  you  there. 
Father  and  gentle  mother !  ye  have  bound 
The  bruisdd  reed,  and  mercy  shall  be  found 
By  Mercy's  children."    From  the  matron's  eye 
Dropp'd  tears,  her  sole  and  passionate  reply. 
But  Edith  felt  them  not ;  for  now  a  sleep 
Solemnly  beautifrd — a  stillness  deep. 
Fell  on  her  settled  &oe.    Then,  sad  and  slow. 
And  mantling  up  his  stately  head  in  woe, 
"  Thou'rt  passing  hence,"  he  sang,  that  warrior  old, 
In  sounds  like  those  by  plaintive  waters  roll'd. 

"  Thou'rt  passing  from  the  lake's  green  side. 

And  ihe  hunter's  hearth  away : 
For  the  time  of  flowers,  for  the  summer^s  pride. 

Daughter  1  thou  canst  not  stay. 

"  Thou'rt  journeying  to  thy  spirit's  home, 

Where  the  skies  are  ever  dear : 
The  corn-month's  golden  hours  will  come, 

But  they  shall  not  find  thee  here. 

"  And  wo  shall  miss  thy  voice,  my  bird  ! 

Under  our  whispering  pine ; 
Music  shall  midst  the  leaves  be  heard. 

But  not  a  song  like  thine. 

'*  A  breeze  that  roves  o'er  stream  and  hill. 

Telling  of  winter  gone. 
Hath  such  sweet  fidls — ^yet  caught  we  still 

A  fiurewell  in  its  tone. 

"  But  thou,  my  bright  one  I  thou  shalt  be 

Where  farewell  sounds  are  o'er; 
Thou,  in  the  eyes  thou  lovest,  shalt  see 

No  fear  of  parting  more. 

"  The  mossy  grave  thy  tears  have  wet, 
And  the  wind's  wild  meanings  by. 

Thou  with  thy  kindred  shalt  foxget, 
Midst  flowers — ^not  such  as  die. 


it 


The  shadow  ftt>m  thy  brow  shall  melt 
The  sorrow  from  thy  strain. 
But  where  thine  earthly  smile  hath  dwelt 
Our  hearts  shall  thirst  in  vain. 

"Dim  will  our  cabin  be,  and  lone. 
When  thou,  its  light,  art  fled; 
Yet  hath  thy  step  the  pathway  shown 
Unto  the  happy  dead. 


"  And  we  will  follow  thee,  our  guide  I 
And  join  that  shining  band ; 

Thou'rt  passing  from  the  lake's  green 
Goto  the  better  land  r 


The  song  had  ceased,  thelist'ners  caughtno breath: 
That  lovely  sleep  had  melted  into  death. 


THE  INDIAN  CITT.i 


'  Wbal  dMp  wooadi  cvar  doMd  wUhooii  • 
Tba  Iwari'i  tdaad  longwt,  and  baft  hml  to 
Tbatwhl^dlrfKwrwU."  Cmum 


RoTAL  in  splendour  went  down  the  day 

On  the  plain  where  an  Indian  city  lay. 

With  its  crown  of  domes  o'er  the  forest  high. 

Red,  as  if  fused  in  the  burning  sky ; 

And  itsdeepgroves pierced  by  the  rays  which  mad€ 

A  bright  stream's  way  through  each  long  arcade, 

Till  the  pillar'd  vaults  of  the  banian  stood 

Like  torch-lit  aisles  midst  the  solemn  wood ; 

And  the  plantain  glitter'd  with  leaves  of  gold. 

As  a  tree  midst  the  genii  gardens  old. 

And  the  cypress  lifted  a  blazing  spiie. 

And  the  stems  of  the  cocoas  were  shafts  of  fire. 

Many  a  white  pagoda's  gleam 

Slept  lovely  round  upon  lake  and  stream. 

Broken  alone  by  the  lotus  flowers, 

As  they  caught  the  glow  of  the  sun's  last  houn» 

Like  rosy  wine  in  their  cups,  and  shed 

Its  glory  forth  on  their  crystal  bed. 

Many  a  gracefrd  Hindoo  maid. 

With  the  water-vase  from  the  palmy  ahade^ 

Came  gliding  light  as  the  desert's  roe, 

Down  marble  steps,  to  the  tanks  below; 

And  a  cool  sweet  plashing  was  ever  heard. 

As  the  molten  glass  of  the  wave  was  stirr'd. 

And  a  murmur,  thrilling  the  scented  air. 

Told  where  the  Bramin  bow'd  in  prayer. 

1  From  a  tab  In  ForbM*f  Oriemtal  Mtmatn, 
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— ^There  wander'd  a  noble  Moslem  boy 
Through  the  scene  of  beauty  in  breathless  joy ; 
He  gazed  where  the  stately  city  rose. 
Like  a  pageant  of  clouds,  in  its  red  repose; 
He  tum'd  where  birds  through  the  goigeousgloom 
Of  the  woods  went  glancing  on  starry  plume ; 
He  track*d  the  brink  of  the  shining  lake. 
By  the  tall  canes  feathered  in  tuft  and  brake ; 
Till  the  path  he  chosei,  in  its  mazes,  wound 
To  the  very  heart  of  the  holy  ground. 

And  there  lay  the  water,  as  if  enshrined 
In  a  rocky  urn,  from  the  sun  and  wind, 
Bearing  the  hues  of  the  grove  on  high. 
Far  down  through  its  dark  still  purity. 
The  flood  beyond,  to  the  fiery  west, 
Spread  out  like  a  metal  mirror^s  breast ; 
But  that  lone  bay,  in  its  dimness  deep, 
Seem'd  made  for  ihe  swimmer^s  joyous  leap. 
For  the  stag  athirst  from  tiie  noontide  chase. 
For  all  free  things  of  the  wild  wood's  race. 

Like  a  jGeJcou's  glance  on  the  wide  blue  sky, 
Was  the  kindling  flash  of  the  boy's  glad  eye ; 
Like  a  sea-bird's  flight  to  the  foaming  wave. 
From  the  shadowy  bank  was  the  bound  he  gave ; 
Dashing  the  spray-drops,  cold  and  white. 
O'er  the  glossy  loaves  in  its  young  delight, 
And  bowing  his  locks  to  the  waters  dear — 
Alas  !  he  dreamt  not  that  fi&te  was  near. 

His  mother  look'd  from  her  tent  the  while. 

O'er  heaven  and  earth  with  a  quiet  smile : 

She,  on  her  way  unto  Mecca's  fane, 

Had  sta/d  the  march  of  her  pilgrim  train. 

Calmly  to  linger  a  few  brief  hours 

In  the  Bramin  city's  glorious  bowers ; 

For  the  pomp  of  the  forest,  the  wave's  bright  fiJl, 

The  red  gold  of  sunset — she  loved  them  alL 

n. 
The  moon  rose  clear  in  the  splendour  given 
To  the  deep-blue  night  of  an  Indian  heaven ; 
The  boy  frt>m  the  high-arch'd  woods  came  back — 
Oh  !  what  had  he  met  in  his  lonely  track  t 
The  serpent's  glance,  through  the  long  reeds 

brightl 
The  arrowy  spring  of  the  tiger's  might  1 
No  1  yet  as  one  by  a  conflict  worn, 
With  his  graceful  hair  all  soil'd  and  torn, 
And  a  gloom  on  the  lids  of  his  darken'd  eye. 
And  a  gash  on  his  bosom — he  came  to  die  I 
He  look'd  for  the  hce  to  his  young  heart  sweet, 
And  found  it,  and  sank  at  his  mother^s  feet 


"  Speak  to  me  !  whence  doth  the  swift  blood  run  1 

What  hath  befallen  thee,  my  child,  my  son  1 " 

The  mist  of  death  on  his  brow  lay  pale. 

But  his  voice  just  linger'd  to  breathe  tiie  tale. 

Murmuring  fiuntly  of  wrongs  and  scorn. 

And  wounds  from  the  children  of  Brahma  borne. 

This  was  the  doom  for  a  Moslem  found 

With  a  foot  profane  on  their  holy  ground — 

This  was  for  sullying  tiie  pure  waves,  free 

Unto  them  alone — ^'twas  their  god's  decree. 

A  change  came  o'er  his  wandering  look — 

The  mother  shriek'd  not  tiien  nor  shook : 

Breathless  she  knelt  in  her  son's  young  blood. 

Rending  her  mantle  to  stanch  its  flood ; 

But  it  ruah'd  like  a  river  which  none  may  stay. 

Bearing  a  flower  to  the  deep  away. 

That  which  our  love  to  the  earth  would  chain, 

Fearfully  striving  with  heaven  in  vain — 

That  which  fitdes  from  us^  while  yet  we  hold, 

Clasp'd  to  our  bosoms,  its  mortal  mould. 

Was  fleeting  before  her,  a&r  and  &st ; 

One  moment — ^the  soul  fh>m  the  buce  had  paas'dl 

Are  there  no  words  for  that  common  woe  t 

Ask  of  the  thousands  its  depth  that  know  I 

The  boy  had  breathed,  in  his  dreaming  rest, 

Like  a  low-voiced  dove,  on  her  gentle  breast; 

He  had  stood,  when  she  sorrowed,  beside  her  knee, 

Painfully  stilling  his  quick  heart's  glee ; 

He  had  kiss'd  fh>m  her  cheek  the  widow's  tean. 

With  the  loving  lip  of  his  infmt  years : 

He  had  smiled  o'er  her  path  like  a  bright  spring 

day — 
Now  in  his  blood  on  the  earth  he  lay  1 
Murder'd  /    Alas  !  and  we  love  so  well 
In  a  world  where  anguish  like  this  can  dwell  I 

She  bow'd  down  mutely  o'er  her  dead — 
They  that  stood  round  her  watch'd  in  dread ; 
They  watch'd — she  knew  not  they  were  by — 
Her  soul  sat  veil'd  in  its  agony. 
On  the  silent  lip  she  press'd  no  kiss — 
Too  stem  was  tibe  grasp  of  her  pangs  for  this : 
She  shed  no  tear,  as  her  face  bent  low 
O'er  the  shining  hair  of  the  lifeless  brow ; 
She  look'd  but  into  the  half-shut  eye 
With  a  gaze  that  found  there  no  reply. 
And,  shrieking,  mantled  her  head  from  sight, 
And  fell,  struck  down  by  her  sorrow's  might 

And  what  deep  change,  what  work  of  power, 
Was  wrought  on  her  secret  soul  that  hourl 
How  rose  the  lonely  one  1    She  rose 
Like  a  prophetess  from  dark  repoee ! 
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And  proudly  flung  from  her  &ce  the  veil. 

And  shook  the  hair  from  her  forehead  pale. 

And  midst  her  wondering  handmaids  stood. 

With  the  sudden  glance  of  a  dauntless  mood — 

Ay,  lifting  up  to  the  midnight  sky 

A  brow  in  its  regal  pession  high. 

With  a  close  and  rigid  grasp  she  press'd 

The  blood-fltain*d  robe  to  her  heaving  breast^ 

And  said — "  Not  yet,  not  yet  I  weep. 

Not  yet  my  spirit  shall  sink  or  sleep ! 

Not  till  yon  city,  in  ruins  rent, 

Be  piled  for  its  victim's  monument. 

Cover  his  dust  I  bear  it  on  before  I 

It  shall  visit  those  temple  gates  once  more." 

And  away  in  the  train  of  the  dead  she  tum'd, 
The  strength  of  her  step  was  the  heart  that  bum'd; 
And  the  Bramin  groves  in  the  starlight  smiled, 
As  tiie  mother  pass'd  with  her  slaughtered  child. 

m. 
Hark  !  a  wild  sound  of  the  desert's  horn 
Through  the  woods  round  the  Indian  dty  borne, 
A  peal  of  the  cymbal  and  tambour  a&r — 
War !  'tis  the  gathering  of  Moslem  war  f 
The  Bramin  look'd  from  the  leaguer'd  towers — 
He  saw  the  wild  archer  amidst  his  bowers ; 
And  the  lake  that  flash'd  through  the  plantain 

shade, 
As  the  light  of  the  lances  along  it  play'd ; 
And  the  canes  that  shook  as  if  winds  were  high. 
When  the  fiery  steed  of  the  waste  swept  by ; 
And  the  camp  as  it  lay  like  a  billowy  aea, 
Wide  round  the  sheltering  banian-tree. 

There  stood  one  tent  from  the  rest  apart — 
That  was  the  place  of  a  wounded  heart 
Oh  1  deep  is  a  wounded  heart,  and  strong 
A  voice  that  cries  against  mighty  wrong ; 
And  fiill  of  death  as  a  hot  wind's  blight, 
Doth  tiie  ire  of  a  crush'd  affection  light. 

Maimuna  from  realm  to  realm  had  pass'd. 
And  her  tale  had  rung  like  a  trumpet's  blast 
There  had  been  words  from  her  pale  lips  pour'd, 
Each  one  a  spell  to  unsheath  the  sword. 
The  Tartar  had  sprung  from  his  steed  to  hear, 
And  the  dark  chief  of  Araby  grasp'd  his  spear. 
Till  a  chain  of  long  lances  begirt  the  wall. 
And  a  vow  was  recorded  that  doom'd  its  £edl. 
Back  with  the  dust  of  her  son  she  came. 
When  her  voice  had  kindled  that  lightning  flame; 
She  came  in  the  might  of  a  queenly  foe. 
Banner,  and  javelin,  and  bended  bow ; 


But  a  deeper  power  on  her  forehead 
There  sought  the  warrior  his  star  of  £ite : 
Her  eye's  wild  flash  through  the  tented  line 
Was  hail'd  as  a  spirit  and  a  sign. 
And  the  fidntest  tone  from  her  lip  was  caught 
As  a  Bibyl's  breath  of  prophetic  though 

Vain,  bitter  glory  ! — the  gift  of  grief. 
That  lights  up  vengeance  to  find  relief. 
Transient  and  fiuthless  !    It  cannot  fill 
So  the  deep  void  of  the  heart,  nor  still 
The  yearning  left  by  a  broken  tie, 
That  haunted  fever  of  which  we  die  ! 

Sickening  she  tum'd  from  her  sad  renown. 
As  a  king  in  death  might  reject  Ids  crown. 
Slowly  the  strength  of  the  walls  gave  way — 
She  withered  faster  from  day  to  day : 
All  the  proud  sounds  of  that  bannered  plain. 
To  stay  the  flight  of  her  soul  were  vain ; 
Like  an  eagle  caged,  it  had  striven,  and  worn 
The  frail  dust,  ne'er  for  such  conflicts  bom. 
Till  the  bars  were  rent,  and  the  hour  was  come 
For  its  fearful  rushing  through  dw^nees  home. 

The  bright  sun  set  in  Ids  pomp  and  pride, 
As  on  that  eve  when  the  fiiir  boy  died : 
She  gazed  from  her  couch,  and  a  softness  fell 
O'er  her  weary  heart  with  the  day's  £u«weU ; 
She  spoke,  and  her  voice,  in  its  dying  tone. 
Had  an  echo  of  feelings  that  long  seem'd  flown. 
She  murmured  a  low  sweet  cradle-son^ 
Strange  midst  the  din  of  a  warrior  throng — 
A  song  of  the  time  when  her  boy's  young  cheek 
Had  glow'd  on  her  breast  in  its  slumber  meek. 
But  something  which  breathed  from  that 

fill  strain 
Sent  a  fitfrd  gust  o'er  her  soul  again; 
And  starting,  as  if  from  a  dream,  she  cried — 
"  Give  him  proud  burial  at  my  side  ! 
There,  by  yon  lake,  where  the  palm-boughs  wav( 
When  the  temples  are  fallen,  make  there 

grave." 
And  the  temples  fell,  tiiough  the  spirit  pass'd. 
That  sta/d  not  for  victory's  voice  at  last ; 
When  the  day  was  won  for  the  martyr  dead. 
For  the  broken  heart  and  the  bright  blood  shed.^ 

Through  the  gates  of  the  vanquish'd  the  Tartar  8to(H^ 
Bore  in  the  avenger  with  foaming  speed ; 
Free  swept  tiie  flame  through  the  idol  fanes, 
And  the  streams  glow'd  red,  as  from  warriOTvdns; 
And  the  sword  of  the  Moslem,  let  loose  to  slay. 
Like  the  panther  leapt  on  its  flying  prey. 
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Tin  a  dty  of  ruin  begirt  the  shade 

Where  the  boy  and  his  mother  at  rest  were  laid 

Palace  and  tower  on  that  plain  were  left, 
Like  fidlen  trees  by  the  lightning  cleft ; 
The  wild  Tine  mantled  ihe  stately  square, 
The  R%)ah*8  throne  was  the  serpent's  lair, 
And  the  jungle  grass  o*er  the  altar  sprung — 
This  was  the  work  of  one  deep  heart  wrung  ! 


THE  PEASANT  GIRL  OF  THE  RHONR 


^  Tbar*  to  bal  on*  plaes  In  tha  world— 

TUtter,  wta««  ha  llM  bnriad  I 


i»  Umn  to  an  tluft  lUn  rcmalna  of  him  t 
Thai  dngto  apot  to  tha  wboto  earth  to  DM." 

CmMMxonf*  "  WalkuMn." 
'Alaal  oor  fooiig  aflbotloDS  ma  to  waata. 
Or  walw  bat  tha  daaHi."— CtanoB  Haiou. 


Thsbb  went  a  warrior's  funeral  through  the  night, 
A  waving  of  tall  plumes,  a  ruddy  light 
Of  torches,  fitfully  and  wildly  thrown 
From  the  high  woods,  along  the  sweeping  Rhone, 
Far  down  the  waters.    Heavily  and  dead. 
Under  the  moaning  trees,  the  horse-hoofs  tread 
In  muffled  sounds  upon  the  greensward  fell. 
As  chieftains  passed ;  and  solemnly  the  swell 
Of  the  deep  requiem,  o'er  the  gleaming  river 
Borne  with  the  gale,  and  with  the  leaves' lowshiver. 
Floated  and  died.  Proud  mourners  there,  yet  pale. 
Wore  man's  mute  anguish  sternly ; — but  of  one, 
Oh,  who  shall  speaki  What  words  hia  brow  unveill 

A  fiither  following  to  the  grave  his  son ! — 
That  is  no  grief  to  picture  I    Sad  and  slow. 
Through  the  wood-shadows,  moved  the  knightly 
train. 
With  youth's  fair  form  upon  the  bier  laid  low — 
Fair  even  when  found  amidst  the  bloody  slain, 
Stretch'd  by  its  broken  lance.    They  reach'd  tiie 
lone 
Baronial  chapel,  where  the  forest-gloom 
Fell  heaviest,  for  the  massy  boughs  had  grown 

Into  thick  archways,  as  to  vault  the  tomb. 
Stately  they  trode  the  hollow-ringing  aisle, 
A  strange  deep  echo  shuddered  through  the  pile. 
Till  crested  heads  at  last  in  silence  bent 
Hound  the  De  Coucis'  antique  monument, 
"When  dust  to  dust  was  given : — and  Aymer  slept 

Beneath  the  drooping  banners  of  his  line, 
\Vliose  broider'd  folds  the  Syrian  wind  had  swept 
Proudly  and  oft  o'er  fields  of  Palestine. 


So  the  sad  rite  was  dosed.    The  sculptor  gave 
Trophies,  ere  long,  to  deck  that  lordly  grave ; 
And  the  pale  image  of  a  youth,  array'd 
As  vrarriors  are  for  fighty  but  calmly  laid 

In  slumber  on  his  shield.  Then  all  was  done — 
All  still  around  the  dead.    His  name  was  heard 
Perchance  when  wine^mpe  flowed,  and  hearts  were 
stirr'd 

By  some  old  song,  or  tale  of  battle  won 
Told  round  the  heuih.  But  in  his  fiither^s  breast 
Manhood's  hig^  passions  woke  again,  and  prees'd 
On  to  their  maik ;  and  in  his  friend's  dear  eye 
There  dwdt  no  shadow  of  a  dream  gone  by ; 
And  with  the  brethren  of  his  fidds,  the  feast 
Was  gay  as  when  theyoice  whose  sounds  had  ceased 
Mingled  vrith  theirs.  Even  thus  life's  rushing  tide 
Bears  back  affection  from  tiie  grave's  dark  side ; 
Alas  !  to  think  of  this  ! — the  heart's  Toid  place 

Fill'd  up  so  soon  I — so  like  a  summer  cloud. 
All  that  we  loved  to  pass  and  leave  no  trace  ! — 

He  lay  foi^gotten  in  his  early  shroud. 
Fox^tten  ? — not  of  all !    The  sunny  smile' 
Glancing  in  play  o'er  that  proud  lip  erewhile. 
And  the  dark  locks,  whose  breezy  waving  threw 
A  gladness  round,  whene'er  their  shade  withdrew 
From  the  bright  brow;  and  all  the  sweetness  lying 

Within  that  eagle  eye's  jet  radiance  deep. 
And  all  the  music  with  that  young  voice  dying, 

Whose  joyous  echoes  made  the  quick  heart  leap 
As  at  a  hunter's  bugle — ^theee  things  lived 
Still  in  one  breast,  whose  silent  love  survived 
The  pomps  of  kindred  sorrow.    Day  by  day, 
OnAymer'stombfreshflowersingarlandslay,  [ing, 
Through  the  dim  fane  soft  summer  odours  breath- 
And  all  the  pale  sepulchral  trophies  wreathing, 
And  with  a  flush  of  deeper  brilliance  glowing 
In  the  rich  light,  like  molten  rubies  flowing 
Through  storied  vdndows  down.    The  violet  there 

Might  speak  of  love — a  secret  love  and  lowly ; 
And  the  rose  image  all  things  fleet  and  fidr ; 

And  the  faint  passion-flower,  the  sad  and  holy, 
Tell  of  diviner  hopes.    But  whose  light  hand, 
As  for  an  altar,  wove  the  radiant  band  1 
Whose  gentle  nurture  brought,  firom  hidden  dells. 
That  gem-like  wealth  of  blossoms  and  sweet  bells. 
To  blush  through  every  season]    Blight  and  chill 
Might  touch  the  changing  woods;  but  duly  still 
For  years  those  goi^geous  coronals  renew'd. 

And  brightly  clasping  marble  spear  and  helm, 
Even  through  mid-winter,  fill'd  the  solitude 

With  a  strange  smile — a  glow  of  summer^s  realm. 
Surely  some  fond  and  fervent  heart  was  pouring 
Its  youth's  vain  worship  on  the  dust>  adoring 
In  lone  devotedness ! 
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One  spring  mom  rose, 

And  found,  within  that  tomb's  proud  shadow 
laid— 
Oh  1  not  as  midst  the  Tineyaids,  to  repose 

From  the  fierce  noon — a  daik-haii^d  peasant 
maid. 
Who  coaldrerealherstoiy?    That  still  fiice 

Had  onoe  been  £edr :  for  on  the  dear  arch'd  brow 
And  the  carved  lip  there  linger*d  yet  such  grace 

As  sculpture  gives  its  dreams;  and  long  and  low 
The  deep  black  lashes,  o'er  the  half-shut  eye — 
For  death  was  on  its  lids — ^fell  mournfully. 
But  the  cold  cheek  was  sunk,  the  raven  hair 
Dimm'd,  the  slight  form  all  wasted,  as  by  care. 
Whence  came  that  early  blightl  JETfr  kindred's  place 
Was  not  amidst  the  high  DeCoud  race;     [wreath, 
Tet  there  her  shrine  had  been  I    She  grasp'd  a 
The  tomb's  last  garland ! — This  was  love  in  death. 


INDIAN  WOMAN'S  DEATH-SONG. 

[An  Indbui  woxnaii,  drivtn  to  dmpuk  bj  hat  hniband'i 
d«Mrtk>n  of  h«r  for  aaoth«r  wife,  ontarad  a  cumm  with  hat 
ehlldren,  and  rowad  h  down  the  MtelMfpirf  towmrdi  a  cata- 
ract Her  Toica  was  heard  from  the  ihorednginf  a  monmftil 
dcath-iong ,  nntfl  mrerpowwed  by  the  sound  of  the  waten  in 
which  ifaeperiihed.  The  tale  ie  related  in  Long*i**EKpediiion 
to  the  Source  of  St  Peter's  River.**] 

"  Hob,  J«  n*  poll  rlrre  ft««e  on  eoear  briat.  TI  Auit  qo*  Je  ratroow 
to  Joto,  •!  qo*  J«  m'nataM  aos  Mprlta  UbrM  d*  I'alr." 

*«Brid»ofMMrtin  -   TnwdAted  by  Masahb  ra  Stab. 

"  LM  not  mjr  child  be  m  girl,  lor  vary  Md  to  the  lUb  of  ft  woman.'* 

**  Th*  Pnlria.-* 

Down  a  broad  river  of  the  western  wilds, 
Piercing  thick  forest-glooms,  a  light  canoe 
Swept  with  the  current :  fearfid  was  the  speed 
Of  the  frail  bark,  as  by  a  tempest's  wing 
Borne  leaf-like  on  to  where  the  mist  of  spray 
Rose  with  the  cataract's  thunder.    Tet  within. 
Proudly,  and  dauntlesely,  and  all  alone. 
Save  that  a  babe  lay  sleeping  at  her  breast, 
A  woman  stood !    Upon  her  Indian  brow 
Sat  a  strange  gladness,  and  her  dark  hair  waved 
As  if  triumphantly.    She  press'd  her  child. 
In  its  bright  slumber,  to  her  beating  heart. 
And  lifted  her  sweet  voice,  that  rose  awhile 
Above  the  sound  of  waters,  high  and  dear. 
Wafting  a  wild  proud  strain-— a  song  of  death. 

"Roll  swiftly  to  the  spirited  land,  thou  mighty 

stream  and  free  1 
Father  of  andent  waters,^  roll !  and  bear  our  lives 

with  thee  f 

i  "  Fkther  of  waters,**  the  Indian  name  for  the  MiriMlppL 


The  weary  bird  that  storms  have  toa8*d  would 

seek  the  sunshine's  calm. 
And  the  deer  that  hath  the  arrow's  hurt  flies  to 

the  woods  of  balm. 


"Ron  on ! — my  warrioFs  eye  hath  lodk'd  xx^n 

another's  fiM)e, 
And  mine  hath  fkded  from  his  soul,  as  fiMles  a 

moonbeam's  trace : 
My  shadow  comes  not  o'er  his  path,  my  whiq>er 

to  his  dream — 
He  flings  away  the  broken  reed.  Roll  swifter  yet, 

thou  stream  1 

"  The  voice  that  spoke  of  other  days  is  hush'd 

within  Ait  breast^ 
But  mine  its  londy  music  hauntai,  and  will  not 

let  merest; 
It  sings  a  low  and  mournful  song  of  gladneos  that 

is  gone — 
I  cannot  live  without  that  lig^t.  Father  of  waves ! 

roll  onl 

"Will  he  not  miss  the  bounding  step  that  met 
him  from  the  chaaet 

The  heart  of  love  that  made  his  home  an  ever- 
sunny  placet 

The  hand  that  spread  the  huntei's  board,  and 
deck'd  his  couch  of  yore  1 — 

He  will  not  1  Roll,  dark  foaming  stream,  on  to 
the  better  shore ! 

"  Some  blessed  fount  amidst  the  woods  of  that 

bright  land  must  flow. 
Whose  waters  from  my  soul  may  lave  the  memory 

of  this  woe; 
Some  gentle  wind  must  whisper  there^  whose 

breath  may  waft  away 
The  burden  of  the  heavy  night,  the  sadness  of 

the  day. 

"  And  thou,  my  babe  1  though  bom,  like  me,  for 

woman's  weaiy  lot. 
Smile  t — to  that  wasting  of  the  heart,  my  own  ! 

I  leave  thee  not ; 
Too  bright  a  thing  art  thou  to  pine  in  adung  love 

away — 
Thy  mother  bears  thee  far,  young  &wn  I  Ihwa 

soRow  and  decay. 

"She  bears  thee  to  the  glorious  bowera  where 

none  are  heard  to  weep. 
And  where  th'  unkind  one  hath  no  power  igain 

to  trouble  sleep ; 
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And  where  the  soul  shall  find  its  youth,  as 

wakening  from  a  dream : 
One  moment^  and  that  realm  is  ours.    On,  on, 

dark-rolling  stream  r 


JOAN  OF  ARC  IN  RHEIMS. 

[**  J«mne  d'Arc  ataft  ta  la  Joto  d«  rob  k  Chalou  qodqiiM 
amii  d«  Mm  mhnn,  Une  Joto  pins  indlkbit  «dooi«  I'atten- 
dait k  BlMimi,  an  wiii  d* loii  triomphe:  JaoquM d*Aro,  loii 
ptee,  yn  trouTa,  aiudtdt  qoa  de  troupes  de  CharWs  YIL  y 
tanai  tntrte;  tt  oomiiM Im  deox  frtoet  d*  notre  h^roiiM 
llaTalant  aooompagnte,  eUt  n  Tit  poor  on  inatant  an  miliau 
da  la  flunilla,  dant  ka  bras  d*im  ptee  vertoeox.**— r<«  de 
Jetmm  iTAre.'] 

TboB  liMt  a  duumsd  cap,  O  Vum  ! 

A  dmngltt  ttei  maoClM  high. 
And  Mams  lo  UA  this  Mfth-born  flraiM 

Abov*  morUBty  I 
Awajl  lo  iii»-a  womaa— hring 
Brnvti  waton  from  aflbeUont  ■prlag  I 

That  was  a  joyous  day  in  Rheims  of  old, 
When  peal  on  peal  of  mighty  music  roll'd 
Forth  from  her  ihrong'd  cathedral;  while  around, 
A  midtitude,  whose  billows  made  no  sound, 
Chain'd  to  a  hush  of  wonder,  though  elate 
With  victory,  listened  at  their  temple's  gate. 
And  what  was  done  within  7    Within,  the  li^t, 

Through  the  rich  gloom  of  pictured  windows 
flowing, 
Tinged  with  soft  awfulness  a  stately  sight — 

The  chivalry  of  France  theirproud  heads  bowing 
In  martial  vassalage !    While  midst  that  ring, 
And  shadow'd  by  ancestral  tombs,  a  king 
Receivedlus  birth-right's  crown.  For  this,  the  hymn 

Swell'd  out  like  rushing  waters,  and  the  day 
With  the  sweet  censer's  misty  breath  grew  dim, 

As  through  long  aisles  it  floated  o'er  th*  array 
Of  arms  and  sweeping  stoles.    But  who,  alone 
And  unapproach'd,  beside  the  altar-stone. 
With  the  white  banner  forth  like  sunshine  stream- 
ing, [gleaming. 
And  the  gold  helm  through  clouds  of  fragrance 
Silent  and  radiant  stood  1    The  helm  was  raised, 
And  the  fair  face  reveal'd,  that  upward  gazed. 
Intensely  worshipping — a  stiU,  clear  face, 
Touthfiil,  but  brightly  solemn !    Woman's  cheek 
And  brow  were  there,  in  deep  devotion  meek, 
Tet  glorified,  with  inspiration's  trace 
On  its  pure  paleness ;  while,  enthroned  above. 
The  pictured  Yiigin,  with  her  smile  of  love, 
Seem'dbendingoerhervotaress.  That  slight  form! 
Was  that  the  leader  through  the  battle-storm  1 
Had  the  soft  light  in  that  adoring  eye 
Guided  the  warrior  where  the  swords  flash'd  high  1 


'Twas  so,  even  so! — and  thou,  the  shepherd's  child, 
Joanne,  the  lowly  dreamer  of  the  wild  I 
Never  before,  and  never  since  that  hour. 
Hath  woman,  mantled  with  victorious  power. 
Stood  forth  as  thou  beside  the  shrine  didst  stand, 
Holy  amidst  the  knighthood  of  the  land. 
And,  beautiful  with  joy  and  with  renown. 
Lift  thy  white  banner  o'er  the  olden  crown, 
Ransom'd  for  France  by  thee ! 

The  rites  are  done. 
Now  let  the  dome  with  trumpet-notes  be  shaken. 
And  bid  the  echoes  of  the  tomb  awaken. 

And  come  thou  forth,  that  heaven's  r^oidng  son 
May  give  thee  welcome  from  thine  own  blue  skies, 

Daughter  of  victory !    A  triumphant  strain, 
A  proud  rich  stream  of  warlike  melodies, 

Gush'd  through  the  portals  of  the  antique  fime. 
And  forth  she  came.    Then  rose  a  nation's  sound : 
Oh  1  what  a  power  to  bid  the  quick  heart  bound, 
The  wind  bears  onward  with  the  stormy  cheer 
Man  gives  to  glory  on  her  high  career  I 
Is  there  indeed  such  power) — fiur  deeper  dwells 
In  one  kind  household  voice,  to  reach  the  cells 
Whence  happiness  flows  forth  I   The  shouts  that 

fill'd 
The  hollow  heaven  tempestuously,  were  still'd 
One  moment ;  and  in  that  brief  pause,  the  tone. 
As  of  a  breeze  that  o'er  her  home  had  blown. 
Sank  on  the  bright  maid's  heart    "Joanne !" — 
Who  spoke  [grew 

Like  those  whose  childhood  with  her  childhood 
Under  one  roofi  "Joanne!" — that  murmur  broke 

With  soimds  of  weeping  forth !    She  tum'd — 
she  knew 
Beside  her,  mark'd  from  all  the  thousands  there. 
In  the  calm  beauty  of  Ins  silver  hair. 
The  stately  shepherd;  and  the  youth,  whose  joy. 
From  his  dark  eye  flash'd  proudly ;  and  the  boy. 
The  youngest  bom,  that  ever  loved  her  best : — 
"Father  I  and  ye,  my  brothers !"    On  the  breast 
Of  that  gray  sire  she  sank— and  swiftly  back. 
Even  in  an  instant,  to  their  native  track     [more 
Her  fr^e  thoughts  flow'd.    She  saw  the  pomp  no 
The  plumes,  the  banners :  to  her  cabin-door. 
And  to  the  Faiiy's  Fountain  in  the  glade,^ 
Where  her  young  sisters  by  her  side  had  pla/d. 
And  to  her  hamlet's  chapel,  where  it  rose 
Hallowing  the  forest  unto  deep  repose. 
Her  spirit  tum'd.     The  very  wood-note,  sung 

In  early  spring-time  by  the  bird,  which  dwelt 

^  A  baaotiftil  fountain,  naar  DomremI,  bdtorad  to  b« 
hauntad  by  fiUrias,  and  a  fitvourita  resort  of  Jaanna  d'Arc  in 
bar  childhood. 
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Where  o'er  her  fieither's  roof  the  beech  leaves  hung, 
Was  in  her  heart ;  a  music  heard  and  felt. 

Winning  her  back  to  nature.    She  \mbound 
The  hebn  of  many  battles  from  her  head, 

Andf  with  her  bright  locks  bow'd  to  sweep  the 
ground. 
Lifting  her  Yoice  up,  wept  for  joy  and  said — 

'*  Bless  me,  my  &ther  1  bless  me !  and  with  thee, 

To  the  still  cabin  and  the  beechen  tree, 

Let  me  return  1" 

Oh  1  never  did  thine  eye 
Through  the  green  haunts  of  happy  infimcy 
Wander  again,  Joanne !    Too  much  of  fame 
Had  shed  its  radiance  on  thy  peasant  name ; 
And  bought  alone  by  gifts  beyond  all  price — 
The  trusting  heart's  repose,  the  paradise 
Of  home,  with  all  its  loves — doth  &te  allow 
The  crown  of  gloxy  \mto  woman's  brow. 


PAULINK 

TodtolbrwbAlwitovtl    OhI  Ihtraiapoivvr 
In  the  tnia  hmit,  and  prlda,  and  J07,  ftw  tbh  i 
II  to  to  Uf«  wltlMMi  the  Tuleh'd  Ught 
That  itrangth  to  needed. 


Ood  ffepe—  el  tfepeeir  d'nn  Oionio 
Delia  viU  mortal  U  flofv  el  rerde.** 
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Alonq  the  starlit  Seine  went  music  swelling. 
Till  the  air  thrill'd  with  its  exulting  mirth ; 

Proudly  it  floated,  even  as  if  no  dwelling 
For  cares  or  stricken  hearts  were  found  on  earth ; 

And  a  glad  sound  the  measure  lightly  beat> 

A  happy  chime  of  many  dancing  feet. 

For  in  a  palace  of  the  land  that  night,       [himg  ; 

Lamps,  and  fresh  roses,  and  green  leaves  were 
And  fit>m  the  painted  walls,  a  stream  of  light 

On  flying  forms  beneath  soft  splendour  flung ; 
But  loveliest  fiir  amidst  the  revel's  pride 
Was  one — ^the  lady  frx)m  the  Danube  side.^ 

Pauline,  the  meekly  bright !  though  now  no  more 
Her  clear  eye  flash'd  with  youth's  all-tameless 
glee. 

Yet  something  holier  than  its  dayspring  wore, 
There  in  soft  rest  lay  beautiful  to  see ; 

Acharm  with  graver,  tenderer,  sweetness  fruught — 

The  blending  of  deep  love  and  matron  thought. 

Through  the  gay  throng  she  moved,  serenely  fSsur, 
And  such  calm  joy  as  fiUs  a  moonlight  sky 

i  The  PrinotM  Puiline  SchwrnrtxenberK.    The  itoiy  of  bar 
fiOa  if  bouitiftilly  related  in  L'AUemoffne,  toI.  IU.  p.  S36. 


Sat  on  her  brow  beneath  its  graceful  hair. 

As  her  young  daughter  in  the  dance  went  by, 
Wiih  the  fleet  step  of  one  that  yet  hath  known 
Smiles  and  kind  voices  in  this  world  alone. 

Lurk'd  there  no  secret  boding  in  her  breast  t 
Did  no  fiiint  whisper  warn  of  evil  ni^l 

Such  oft  awake  when  most  the  heart  seems  blest 
Midst  the  light  laughter  of  festivity.        [know 

Whence  come  those  tones  1    Alas  !  enough  we 

To  mingle  fear  with  all  triimiphal  show  I 

Who  spoke  of  evil  when  young  feet  were  flying 
In  fiury  rings  around  the  echoing  hall  f 

Soft  airs  through  braided  locks  in  perfume  sig^iioj^ 
Qlad  pulses  beating  \mto  music's  call  1 

Silence! — theminstrelspause — andhark !  asound, 

A  strange  quick  rustling  which  their  notes  had 
drown'd! 

And  lo  !  a  light  upon  the  dancers  breaking— 
Not  such  their  dear  and  silveiy  lamps  had  shed ! 

From  the  gay  dream  of  revelry  awaking, 
One  moment  holds  themstill  in  breathless  dresd. 

The  wild  fierce  lustre  grows :  thenborstsa  cry— 

Fire/  through  the  hall  and  round  it  gathering— 
flyl 

And  forth  they  rush,  as  chased  by  sword  and  speu, 
To  the  green  coverts  of  the  garden  bowers — 

A  gorgeous  masque  of  pageantiy  and  fear. 
Startling  the  birds  and  trampling  down  the 
flowers: 

While  from  the  dome  behind,  red  sparkles  driven 

Pierce  the  dark  stillness  of  the  midnight  heaven. 

And  where  is  she — ^Pauline?  The  hurrying  throng 
Have  swept  her  onward,  as  a  stormy  blast 

Might  sweep  some  fidnt  o'erwearied  bird  along— 
Till  now  the  threshold  of  that  death  is  past. 

And  free  she  stands  beneath  the  stany  skies. 

Calling  her  child — but  no  sweet  voice  replies. 

''Bertha!  where  art thoul   Speak !  oh !  speak,  my 
own  I" 
Alas  !  unconscious  of  her  pangs  the  while, 
The  gentle  girl,  in  fear's  cold  grasp  alone, 

Poweriess  had  sunk  within  the  blazing  pile ; 
A  young  bright  form,  deck'd  gloriously  for  death, 
With  flowers  all  shrinking  from  the  flame's  fierce 
breath  ! 

Butoh!  thy  strength,  deep  love!   Thereisnopower 
To  stay  the  mother  frx)m  that  rolling  grave, 
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Though  fast  ou  high  the  fieiy  volumes  tower. 

And  forth  like  banners  from  each  lattice  wave : 
Back,  back  she  rushes  through  a  host  combined — 
Mighty  18  anguish,  with  affection  twined  I 

And  what  bold  step  may  follow,  midst  the  roar 
Of  the  red  billows,  o'er  their  prey  that  rise  1 

None ! — Courage therestoodstill — and  nevermore 
Did  those  fidr  forms  emerge  on  human  eyes  I 

Was  one  bright  meeting  theirs,  one  wild  farewell) 

And  died  they  heart  to  heart? — Oh  1  who  can  tell  1 

Freshly  and  cloudlessly  the  morning  broke 
On  that  sad  palace,  midst  its  pleasure  shades; 

Its  painted  roo&  had  sunk — ^yet  black  with  smoke 
And  lonely  stood  its  marble  colonnades : 

But  yesterevetheir  shafts  with  wreaths  werebound, 

Now  lay  the  scene  one  shrivell'd  scroll  around  ! 

And  bore  the  ruins  no  recording  trace 
Of  all  that  woman's  heart  had  dared  and  done  1 

Tes !  there  were  gems  to  mark  its  mortal  place. 
That  forth  teom.  dust  and  ashes  dimly  shone  ! 

Those  had  the  mother,  on  her  gentle  breast, 

Worn  round  her  child's  £ur  image,  there  at  rest. 

And  they  were  all ! — ^the  tender  and  the  true 
Left  this  alone  her  sacrifice  to  prove. 

Hallowing  the  spot  where  mirth  once  lightly  flew, 
Todeeplonechasten'd  thoughtsof  grief  andlove. 

Oh  1  we  have  need  of  patient  fidth  below, 

To  dear  away  the  mysteries  of  such  woe  1 


JUANA. 

[JoanA,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  npon  the  death 
of  her  hiuband,  Philip  the  HandMine  of  Austria,  who  had 
treated  her  with  nniform  neglect,  had  his  body  hdd  npon  a 
bed  of  itate,  in  a  magnificent  dreas ;  and  being  poeiessed  with 
the  idea  that  it  would  revive,  watched  it  for  a  length  of  time, 
inrniiintlT  waiting  for  the  moment  of  returning  UCb.] 

It  la  bat  diui  thoa  Iook*ik  npon.    TUslor*, 
This  wild  and  puikMiato  idoUtry, 
What  doth  It  In  tha  ibadow  oTtha  graTo  ? 
Gather  it  bMk  within  thjr  lonely  hMri, 
8o  muak  it  ever  end :  too  much  we  give 
Unto  the  thlngi  thatpcrleh. 

The  night-wind  shook  the  tapestry  roimd  an  an- 
cient palace  room. 

And  torches,  as  it  rose  and  fell,  waved  through  the 
gorgeous  gloom, 

And  o*er  a  shadowy  regal  couch  threw  fitful  gleams 
and  red. 


Where  a  woman  with  long  laven  hair  sat  watching 
by  the  dead. 

Pble  shone  the  features  of  the  dead,  yet  glorious 

still  to  see. 
Like  a  hunter  or  a  chief  struck  down  while  his 

heart  and  step  were  firee : 
No  shroud  he  wore,  no  robe  of  death,  but  there 

nuyestio  lay. 
Proudly  and  sadly  glittering  in  royalty's  array. 

But  she  that  with  the  dark  hair  watch'd  by  the 
cold  slumberer^s  side. 

On  her  wan  cheek  no  beauty  dwelt,  and  in  her 
garb  no  pride ; 

Only  her  full  impassion'd  eyes  as  o*er  that  day 
she  bent, 

A  wildness  and  a  tenderness  in  strange  resplen- 
dence blent. 

And  as  the  swift  thoughts  cross'd  her  soul,  like 
shadows  of  a  cloud,  [aloud; 

Amidst  the  silent  room  of  death  the  dreamer  spoke 

She  spoke  to  him  that  could  not  hear,  and  cried, 
"  Thou  yet  wilt  wake. 

And  learn  my  watchings  and  my  tears,  beloved 
one !  for  thy  sake. 

"  They  told  me  this  was  death,  but  well  I  knew 

it  could  not  be ; 
Fairest  and  stateliest  of  the  earth !  who  spoke  of 

death  for  thee  t 
They  would  have  wrapp'd  the  funeral  shroud  thy 

gallant  form  around, 
But  I  forbade — and  there  thou  art,  a  monarch, 

robed  and  crown'd  ! 

**  With  all  thy  bright  locks  gleaming  still,  their 

coronal  beneath. 
And  thy  brow  so  proudly  beautiful — ^who  said  that 

this  was  death? 
Silence  hath  been  upon  thy  lips,  and  stillness 

round  thee  long. 
But  the  hopeful  spirit  in  my  breast  is  all  undimm'd 

and  strong. 

"  I  know  thou  hast  not  loved  me  yet ;  I  am  not 

fair  like  thee. 
The  very  glance  of  whose  clear  eye  threw  round 

a  light  of  glee  1 
A  frail  and  drooping  form  is  mine — a  cold  im- 

smiling  cheek — 
Oh  I  I  have  but  a  woman's  heart  wherewith  thy 

heart  to  seek. 
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**  But  when  thou  wakeet,  my  prince,  my  lord !  and 

hear^st  how  I  have  kept 
A  lonely  vigil  by  thy  side,  and  o*er  thee  pra/d 

and  wept — 
How  in  one  long  deep  dream  of  thee  my  nic^ta 

and  days  have  past — 
Surely  that  himible  patient  lore  fMul  win  back 

love  at  last  1 

And  thou  wilt  smile — ^my  own,  my  own,  shall  be 

the  sunny  smile. 
Which  brightly  fell,  and  joyously,  on  all  &«<  me 

erewhile ! 
No  more  in  vain  affection's  thirst  my  weaiy  soul 

shall  pine — 
Oh  I  years  of  hope  deferred  were  paid  by  one  fond 

glance  of  thine ! 

"  Thoult  meet  me  with  that  radiant  look  when 

thou  comest  firom  the  chase — 
For  mo,  for  me,  in  festal  halls  it  shall  kindle  o*er 

thy  fikcel 
Thoult  reck  no  more  though  beauty's  gift  mine 

aspect  may  not  bless ; 
In  thy  kind  eyes  this  deep,  deep  love  shall  give 

me  loveliness. 

"But  wake  ! 'my  heart  within  me  bums,  yet  once 

more  to  rejoice 
In  the  sound  to  which  it  ever  leap'd,  the  music 

of  thy  voice. 
Awake  !  I  sit  in  solitude,  that  thy  first  look  and 

tone. 
And  the  gladness  of  thine  opening  eyes,  may  all 

be  mine  alone." 

In  the  still  chambers  of  the  dust,  thus  pour*d  forth 

day  by  day. 
The  passion  of  that  loving  dream  from  a  troubled 

soul  found  way. 
Until  the  shadows  of  the  grave  had  swept  o'er 

every  grace, 
Left  midst  the  awfulness  of  death  on  the  princely 

form  and  Cbmm. 

And  slowly  broke  the  fearful  truth  upon  the 

watcher's  breast, 
And  they  bore  away  the  royal  dead  with  requiems 

to  his  rest. 
With  banners  and  with  knightly  plumes  all  waving 

in  the  wind — 
But  a  woman's  broken  heart  was  left  in  its  lone 

despair  behind. 
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Wildly  and  mournfully  the  Indian  drum 

On  the  deep  hush  of  moonlight  forests  broke — 
"  Sing  us  a  deathrsong^  for  thine  hour  is  come" — 

So  the  red  warriors  to  their  captive  spcikB. 
Still,  and  amidst  those  dusky  forms  alone, 

A  youth,  a  fidr-hair'd  youth  of  Rngland  stood. 
Like  a  khig's  son;  though  from  his  cheek  had 
flown 

The  it^ATitlmg  crimson  of  the  island  blood. 
And  his  prees'd  lips  look'd  marble.  Fiercely  bright 
And  high  around  him  blazed  the  fires  of  nig^t, 
Hocking  beneath  the  cedars  to  and  fh>, 
As  the  wind  pass'd,  and  with  a  fitful  g^ow 
Lighting  the  victim'a  hce :  but  who  could  tell 
Of  what  within  his  secret  heart  befeD,     [thoult 
Known  but  to  heaven  that  hour  t    Perdianoe  a 
Of  Ins  fiur  home  then  so  intensely  wrou^t^ 
That  its  full  image,  pictured  to  his  eye 
On  the  dark  ground  of  mortal  agony. 
Rose  clear  as  day !— and  he  might  tee  the  bond 
Of  his  young  sisters  wandering  hand  in  hand. 
Where  the  laburnums  droop'd;  or  haply  binding 
The  jasmine  up  the  door's  low  pillars  winding ; 
Or,  as  day  closed  upon  their  gentle  mirth. 
Gathering,  with  braided  hair,  around  the  hearth. 
Where  sat  their  mother ;  and  that  mother^s  fikce 
Its  grave  sweet  smile  yet  wearing  in  the  place 
Where  so  it  ever  smiled  !    Perchance  the  prayer 
Leam'd  at  her  knee  came  back  on  his  despair ; 
The  blessing  from  her  voice,  the  very  tone  [gone! 
Of  her  "  Qoodr^M^**  might  breathe  from  boyhood 
— He  started  and  look'd  up :  thick  cypress  boughs, 

Full  of  strange  sound,  waved  o'er  him,  darkly  red 
In  the  broad  stormy  firelight ;  savage  brows, 

With  tall  plumes  crested  and  wild  hues  o'er- 
spread. 
Girt  him  like  feverish  phantoms ;  and  pale  stars 
Look'd  through  the  branches  as  throtigh  dungeon 

bars. 
Shedding  no  hope.    He  knew,  he  felt  his  doom — 
Oh  I  what  a  tale  to  shadow  with  its  gloom 
That  happy  hall  in  England.    Idle  fear ! 
Would  the  winds  tell  it  1  Whomight  dream  or  hear 
The  secret  of  the  forests  7    To  the  stake    [strove 

They  boimd  him ;  and  that  proud  young  soldier 
HiB  fitther's  spirit  in  his  breast  to  wake, 

Trusting  to  die  in  silence  !    He,  the  love 
Of  many  hearts  I — ^the  fondly  rear'd — the  fiur. 
Gladdening  all  eyes  to  see  I    And  fettered  there 
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He  stood  beside  bin  death-pyre,  and  the  brand 
Flamed  up  to  light  it  in  the  chieftain*B  hand. 
He  thought  upon  his  Gk>d.    Hush !  hark  t  a  cry 
Breaks  on  the  stem  and  dread  solemnity — 
A  step  hath  pierced  the  ring  I    Who  dares  intrude 
On  the  dark  hunters  in  their  yengefiil  moodi 
A  girl — a  young  slight  girl — a  fitwn-like  child 
Of  green  sayannas  and  the  leafy  wild. 
Springing  unmaik'd  till  then,  as  some  lone  flower, 
Happy  because  the  sunshine  is  its  dower ; 
Yet  one  that  knew  how  early  tears  are  shed. 
For  ken  had  moum'd  a  playmate-brother  dead. 

She  had  sat  gazing  on  the  victim  long; 
Until  the  pity  of  her  soul  grew  strong ; 
And,  by  its  passion's  deepening  fervour  sway'd, 
Eren  to  the  stake  she  rush'd,  and  gently  laid 
His  bright  head  on  her  bosom,  and  around 
His  form  her  slender  arms  to  shield  it  wound 
Like  dose  liannee ;  then  raised  her  glittering  eye, 
And  dear-toned  voice,  that  said,  ''Heshallnot  die!" 
"  He  shall  not  die !"— the  gloomy  forest  thiill'd 

To  that  sweet  sound.    A  sudden  wonder  fell 
On  the  fierce  throng ;  and  heart  andhandwere  stUl'd, 

Struck  down  as  by  the  whisper  of  a  spelL 
They  gazed:  their darksoulsbow'dbeforethe maid. 
She  of  the  dancing  step  in  wood  and  glade  1 
And,  as  her  cheek  flushed  through  its  olive  hue. 
As  her  black  tresses  to  the  night-wind  flew. 
Something  o'ermaster'd  them  from  that  young 

mien — 
Something  of  heaven  in  silence  fdt  and  seen ; 
And  seeming,  to  their  childlike  fiiith,  a  token 
That  the  Ghreat  Spirit  by  her  voice  had  spoken. 

They  loosed  the  bonds  that  hdd  their  captive's 

breath; 
From  his  pale  lips  they  took  the  cup  of  death ; 
They  quench'd  the  brand  beneath  the  cypress  tree : 
"Away,"  they  cried,  "youngstranger,thouartfree!'* 
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Art  thoa  thm  dtaolato  ? 
Of  frtondB,  of  hopM  Ibnakaa  7    Com*  torn*! 
I  am  Ihta*  ovm.    Umf  tnutad  hMrti  prorad  Mm  ? 
naftterm  dtedTtd  tbM  ?    Wandanr,  oom*  to  mo  * 
Why  dUUt  thoa  tvar  Imto  mo  7    KnoWtt  the«  tU 
I  would  haw  bona,  and  saU'd  M  Joy  to  bMr, 
ForttvMko?    Know^  thoa  ttei  thy  vole*  bath  po 
To  thako  ma  wltk  athrin  of  biypteaM 
By  ooo  kind  tona  ?— to  flU  mlDO  ^oi  with  tMia 
Of ymralnf  lovo 7    Andthoa— oh!  thoa  dldil throw 
That  enuh'd  aflbetton  back  apon  my 
Tat  eoma  to  ma  i-li  diad  not 


She  kndt  in  prayer.    A  stream  of  sunset  fell 
Through  the  stain'd  window  of  her  lonely  cell. 


And  with  its  rich,  deep,  melancholy  glow. 
Flushing  her  cheek  and  pale  Madonna  brow, 
While  o'er  her  long  hair^s  flowing  jet  it  threw 
Bright  waves  of  gold— the  autumn  forest's  hue— 
Seem'd  all  a  vision's  mist  of  glory,  spread 
By  painting^s  touch  around  some  holy  head. 
Virgin's  or  fiurest  martyr^a    In  her  eye 
Which  glanced  as  dark  dear  water  to  the  sky. 
What  solemn  forvour  lived  1   And  yet  what  woe^ 
Lay  like  some  buried  thing;  still  seen  bdow 
The  glasqr  tide  I    Oh  I  he  that  could  reveal 
What  life  had  taught  that  chasten'd  heart  to  feel. 
Might  speak  indeed  of  woman's  blighted  years, 
And  wasted  love,  and  vainly  bitter  tears  1 
But  she  had  told  her  giiefe  to  heaven  alone, 
And  of  the  gentle  saint  no  more  was  known, 
Thanthatshe  fled  the  world'scold  breath,  andmade 
A  temple  of  the  pine  and  chestnut  shade, 
Filling  its  depths  with  soul,  whene'er  her  hymn 
Rose  through  each  murmur  of  the  green,  and  dim. 
And  andent  solitude;  where  hidden  streams 
Went  moaning  through  the  grass;  like  sounds  in 

dreams — 
Music  for  weary  hearts!    Midst  leaves  and  flowers 
She  dwdt,  and  knew  all  secrets  of  their  powen^ 
All  nature's  balms,  wherewith  her  gliding  tread 
To  the  sick  peasant  on  his  lowly  bed  [birth 

Came  and  brou^^t  hope  !  while  scarce  of  mortal 
He  deem'd  the  pale  &ir  form  that  hdd  on  earth 
Communion  but  with  griefl 

Ere  long,  a  cell, 
A  rock-hewn  chapd  rose,  a  cross  of  stone 
Qleam'd through  the  dark  treeso'erasparklingwdl; 
And  a  sweet  voice,  of  rich  yet  mournful  tone. 
Told  the  Calabrian  wilds  that  duly  there 
Costanza  lifted  her  sad  heart  in  prayer. 
And  now'twasprayer^s  own  hour.  That  voice  again 
Through  the  dim  foliage  sent  its  heavenly  strain, 
That  made  the  cypress  quiver  where  it  stood. 
In  day's  last  crimson  soaring  from  the  wood 
Like  spiry  flame.    But  as  the  bright  sun  set^ 
Other  and  wilder  sounds  in  tumult  met       [peal* 
The  floating  song.  Strange  sounds  I — ^the  trumpet's 
Made  hollow  by  the  rocks ;  the  dash  of  sted ; 
The  rallying  war^ay.    In  the  moimtain  pass 
There  had  been  combat ;  blood  wason  the  grass; 
Banners  had  strewn  the  waters ;  chiefs  lay  dying. 
And  the  pine  branches  crash'd  before  the  flying. 

And  all  was  changed  within  the  still  retreat, 
Coetanza's  home :  there  entered  hurrying  feet; 
Dark  looks  of  shame  and  sorrow — ^maQ-dad  mei^ 
Stem  frigitives  from  that  wild  battle^en. 
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Scaring  the  ringdoves  from  the  porch  roo^  bore 
A  wounded  warrior  in.  The  rocky  floor 
Gave  back  deep  echoes  to  hk  clangmg  sword* 
As  there  they  laid  their  leader,  and  implored 
Thesweetsaint's  prayers  to  heal  him :  thenforfli^t. 
Through  the  wide  forest  and  the  mantling  night. 
Sped  breathlessly  again.    They  passed ;  but  he, 
The  stateliest  of  a  host — alas  !  to  see 
What  mother^s  ^es  have  watch*d  in  rosy  sleep. 
Till  joy,  for  very  fulness,  tum*d  to  weep. 
Thus  changed ! — a  fearful  thing  !  His  golden  crest 
Was  shiYer*d,  and  the  bright  scarf  on  his  breast — 
Some  costly  love-gift — rent :  but  what  of  thesel 
There  were  the  clustering  raven  locks — ^the  breeze. 
As  it  came  in  through  lime  and  myrtle  flowers. 
Might  scarcely  Uft  them ;  steep'd  in  bloody  showers. 
So  heavily  upon  the  pallid  clay 
Of  the  damp  cheek  they  hung.  The  eyes'  dark  ray. 
Where  was  iti    And  the  lips !— they  gasp'd  apart. 
With  their  light  curve,  as  from  the  chisel's  art, 
Still  proudly  beautiful !   But  that  white  hue — 
Was  it  not  death's! — ^that  stillness — ^that  cold  dew 
On  the  scarred  forehead!    No  I  his  spirit  broke 
FVom  its  deep  trance  ere  long,  yet  but  awoke 
To  wander  in  wild  dreams ;  and  there  he  lay. 
By  the  flerce  fever  as  a  green  reed  shaken. 
The  haughty  chief  of  thousands — the  forsaken 
Of  all  save  one.    She  fled  not    Day  by  day — 
Such  hours  are  woman's  birthright — she,  unknown. 
Kept  watch  beside  him,  fearless  and  alone ; 
Binding  his  wounds,  and  oft  in  silence  laving 
His  brow  with  tears  that  moum'd  the  strong 

man's  raving. 
He  felt  them  not,  nor  mark'd  the  light  veil'd  form 
Still  hovering  nigh  I  yet  sometimes,  when  that 

storm 
Of  f^nzy  sank,  her  voice,  in  tones  as  low 
As  a  yoimg  mother's  by  the  cradle  singing, 
Would  soothe  him  with  sweet  at^,  gently  bringing 

Moments  of  slumber,  when  the  fiery  glow 
Ebb*d  from  his  hollow  cheek. 

At  last  fiftint  gleams 
Of  memory  dawn'd  upon  the  cloud  of  dreams; 
And  feebly  lifting,  as  a  child,  his  head, 
And  gazing  round  him  from  his  leafy  bed. 
He  murmured  forth,  "Whereamll  Whatsoftstrain 
Pass'd  like  a  breeze  across  my  burning  brain  1 
Back  from  my  youth  it  floated,  with  a  tone 
Of  life's  first  music,  and  a  thought  of  one — 
Where  is  she  now?  and  where  the  gauds  of  pride. 
Whose  hollow  splendour  lured  me  from  her  sidel 
All  lost ! — and  this  is  death  ! — I  cannot  die 
Without  foigiveness  from  that  mournful  eye  I 


Away !  the  earth  hath  lost  her.    Was  she  bora 
To  brook  abandonment^  to  strive  with  scorn  t 
My  first,  my  holiest  love ! — ^her  broken  heart 
Ides  low,  and  I — unpaidon'd  I  depart" 

But  then  Costanza  raised  the  shadowy  veil 
From  her  dark  locks  and  features  brightly  pale, 
And  stood  before  him  with  a  smile — oh  I  ne'er 
Did  aught  that  tmiUd  so  much  of  sadness  wear— 
And  said,  " Cesario !  look  on  me;  I  live 
To  say  my  heart  hath  bled,  and  can  foigive. 
I  loved  thee  with  such  worship,  such  deep  trust, 
As  should  be  heaven's  alone — and  heaven  is  just ! 
I  bless  thee— be  at  peace  \" 

But  o'er  his  fhune 
Too  fiist  the  strong  tide  rush'd — ^the  sudden  shame, 
The  joy,  th'  amaze !    He  bow'd  his  head — it  fell 
On  the  wrong'd  bosom  which  had  loved  so  well ; 
And  love,  still  perfect^  gave  him  refuge  there — 
His  lastfidnt  breath  just  waved  her  floating  hair. 


MADELINR 

▲  DOiaORIO  TALK. 

"  Who  dKmU  It  be  7— Wbara  ihiwldil  tkoa  look  Ibr 
Wbm  «■  art  Mk,  wImm  can  «■  t«m  tor  moeoar ; 
Wbm  we  art  wratdMd,  whara  can  wa  '^'TH^r'n  ; 
And  whan  tha  worid  kxiks  oold  and  aarlj  oo  oa, 
Wbara  can  wa  go  lo  maat  a  wannar  •y 
With  Mch  Mua  ooofldaDca  aa  to  a  mothar  ?**— JoAmu 


"Mt  child,  my  child,  thou  leavest  me!  I  shall  hear 

The  gentle  voice  no  more  that  blest  mine  ear 

With  its  first  utterance :  I  shall  miss  the  sound 

Of  thy  light  step  amidst  the  flowers  around. 

And  thy  soft-breathing  hymn  at  twilight's  dose,       i 

And  thy  '  Good-night '  at  parting  for  repose. 

Under  the  vine-leaves  I  shall  sit  alone. 

And  the  low  breeze  will  have  a  mournful  tone 

Amidst  their  tendrils,  while  I  think  of  thee, 

My  child !  and  thou,  along  the  moon-light  8ea» 

With  a  soft  sadness  haply  in  thy  glance, 

Shalt  watch  thine  own,  thy  pleasant  land  of  France, 

Fading  to  air.    Yet  blessings  with  thee  go  ! 

Love  guard  thee,  gentlest !  and  the  exile's  woe 

From  thy  young  heart  be  fiir !    And  sorrow  not 

For  me,  sweet  daughter !  in  my  lonely  lot, 

Qod  shall  be  with  me.    Now,  &rewell !  fiftrewell ! 

Thou  that  hast  been  what  words  may  never  tell 

Unto  thy  mother's  bosom,  since  the  days 

When  thou  wert  pillow'd  there,  and  wont  to  raise 

In  sudden  laughter  thence  thy  loving  eye    [by — 

That  still  sought  mine:  these  moments  are  gone 
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Thou  too  must  go,  my  flower !  Yet  with  thee  dwell 
The  peace  of  Qod !  One,  one  more  gase :  &rewell! " 

This  was  a  mother's  parting  with  her  child — 
A  young  meek  bride,  on  whom  fiair  fortune  smiled. 
And  woo'd  her  with  a  voice  of  love  away 
From  childhood's  home :  yet  there,  with  fond  delay, 
She  lingered  on  the  threshold,  heard  the  note 
Of  her  caged  bird  through  trellis'd  rose-leavee  float. 
And  fell  upon  her  mother's  neck  and  wept, 
Whilst  old  remembrances,  that  long  had  slept, 
Qush'd  o*er  her  soul,  and  many  a  yanish'd  day. 
As  in  one  picture  traced,  before  her  lay. 

But  the  &rewell  was  said ;  and  on  the  deep, 
When  its  breast  heaved  in  sunsef  s  golden  sleep. 
With  a  calm'd  heart,  young  Madeline  ere  long 
Pour'd  forth  her  own  sweet,  solemn  vespersong, 
Breathing  of  home.  Through  stillness  heard  afiir. 
And  duly  rising  with  the  first  pale  star. 
That  voice  was  on  the  waters;  till  at  last 
The  sounding  ocean  solitudes  were  pass'd. 
And  the  bright  land  was  reach'd,  the  youthful  world 
That  glows  aloug  the  West :  the  sails  were  fiirl'd 
In  its  dear  sunshine,  and  the  gentle  bride 
Look'd  on  the  home  that  promised  hearts  untried 
A  bower  of  bliss  to  come.    Alas  !  we  trace 

The  map  of  our  own  paths,  and  long  ere  years 
Withtheirdullstep8thebrilliantlinese£boe,  [tears! 

On  sweeps  the  storm,  and  blots  them  out  with 
That  home  was  darken'd  soon :  the  summer  breeze 
Welcomed  with  death  the  wanderers  from  the  seas : 
Death  unto  one,  and  anguish — ^how  forlorn  ! 
To  her  that,  widow'd  in  her  tnarriage  mom,  - 
Sat  in  her  voiceless  dwelling,  whence  with  him. 

Her  bosom's  first  beloved,  her  friend  and  guide, 
Joy  had  gone  forth,  and  left  the  green  earth  dim, 

As  frt>m  the  sun  shut  out  on  every  side 
By  the  dose  veil  of  misery.    Oh!  but  ill,     [heart 

When  with  rich  hopes  o'erfraught,  the  young  high 
Bears  its  first  blow  !    It  knows  not  yet  the  part 
Which  life  will  teach — to  suffer  and  be  still. 
And  with  submissive  love  to  coimt  the  flowers 
Which  yet  are  spared,  and  through  the  future  hours 
To  send  no  busy  dream  !    She  had  not  leam'd 
Of  sorrow  till  that  hour,  and  therefore  tum'd 
In  weariness  from  life.    Then  came  th'  unrest. 
The  heartsick  yearning  of  the  exile's  breast. 
The  haunting  soimds  of  voices  far  away. 
And  household  steps :  until  at  last  she  lay 
On  her  lone  couch  of  sickness,  lost  in  dreams 
Of  the  gay  vineyards  and  blue  rushing  streams 
In  her  own  sunny  land ;  and  murmuring  oft 
Familiar  names,  in  accents  wild  yet  soft. 


To  strangers  ro\md  that  bed,  who  knew  not  aught 
Of  thedeepspells  wherewith  each  word  wasfraught 
Tostrangers?  Oh !  could  strangers  raise  the  bead 
Qently  as  ken  was  raised  1  Did  strangers  shed 
The  kindly  tears  which  bathed  that  feverish  brow 
And  wasted  cheek  with  half-unconsdous  flow  t 
Something  was  there  ihai,  through  the  lingering 

nic^t, 
Outwatchee  patiently  the  taper^s  light — 
Somethingthatfidntsnot  through  theday'sdistress, 
Thaf  fears  not  toil,  that  knows  not  weariness — 
Love,  true  and  perfect  love  !    Whence  came  that 

power, 
Uprearing  through  the  storm  the  drooping  flower  t 
Whence! — ^who  can  aski  The  wild  delirium  pass'd. 
And  from  her  eyes  the  spirit  look'd  at  last 
Into  her  moUwi't  fikce,  and  wakening  knew 
The  brow's  calm  grace,  the  hair's  dear  silvery  hue, 
The  kind  sweet  smile  of  old !— and  had  tke  come, 
Thus  in  life's  evening  from  her  distant  home. 
To  save  her  child  t    Even  so— nor  yet  in  vain ; 
In  that  young  heart  a  light  sprang  up  again, 
And  lovely  still,  with  so  much  love  to  give, 
Seem'd  this  fSsur  world,  though  &ded ,-  still  to  live 
Was  not  to  pine  forsaken.    On  the  breast 
That  rock'd  her  ohUdhood,  sinking  in  soft  rest, 
"  Sweet  mother  I  gentlest  mother !  can  it  be  1" 
The  lorn  one  cried,  "and  do  I  look  on  theel 
Take  back  thy  wanderer  frx>m  this  &tal  shore : 
Peace  shall  be  ours  beneath  our  vines  once  more." 
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[**  This  tomb  ii  in  the  gardmi  of  Chaiiottoabarf ,  ntsr 
Berlin.  It  wm  nok  wHhoat  mrprlM  thai  I  cum  mfldwily, 
among  trMi,  upon  a  fait  whit*  Doric  temple.  I  mi^t  and 
•hould  hare  deemed  it  a  mere  adornment  of  the  groondt, 
bat  the  cypren  and  the  wiUow  declare  it  a  habitation  of  the 
dead.  Upon  a  laroophagai  of  white  marble  laj  a  iheet,  and 
the  outline  of  the  human  form  was  phdnly  risible  beneath  iU 
foldi.  The  pereon  with  me  reverently  turned  it  back,  and 
diqtlayed  the  ttatue  of  hi*  queen.  It  la  a  portrait  itatue 
recumbent,  laid  to  be  a  perfKt  reeemblanoe— not  aa  in  death, 
but  when  ihe  lived  to  btaie  and  be  bleiMd.  Nothing  can  be 
more  cahn  and  kind  than  the  expnaiion  of  her  faatuwe.  The 
hands  ars  folded  on  the  boeom ;  the  Umbs  ars  suffldently 
croaMd  to  show  the  repoee  of  liJb.  Here  the  king  brings  her 
children  annually,  to  offer  garfamds  at  her  grave.  Theee 
hang  in  withered  moumfkilneai  above  this  living  image  of  their 
departed  mother.*'— SBSRsa's  Noia  and  R^ketima  dmring 
a  BambU  in  (Termofiy.] 


**  In  ■wMl  prlda  tapon  thai  Iniatt 
Bhtanllad;  ibm  droopfaag  malt  and 
TO  tte  sold  oomtirt  oTIki  gis««  dapvtod 


It  stands  where  northern  willows  weop, 
A  temple  fSsur  and  lone ; 
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Soft  ihadowB  o'er  its  mnUe  sweep 
From  1  jiw  iw  bnndice  thrown ; 
While  sflcnUy  eroimd  it  qpfeedy 
Thoa  feeTit  the  preeence  of  the  deed. 


And  what  within  isridily 
A  eeiilpCiued  woman't  fbrniy 

Lord  J,  in  perfect  rest  redined. 
As  one  bejond  the  storm : 

Tei  not  of  death,  hut  ahmiber,  lies 

The  solemn  sweetness  on  those  eyes. 

The  ft^ded  handi^  the  calm  pure  &ce. 

The  mantle's  quiet  flow. 
The  gentle  yet  miyestic  grace 

Throned  <m  the  matron  brow ; 
niese,  in  thst  scene  of  tender  gloom. 
With  a  still  glory  robe  the  tomb. 

Thero  stands  an  ea^^  at  the  feet 
Of  the  ikir  image  wrom^t ; 

A  kin^^y  emblem — nor  unmeet 
To  wake  yet  deeper  thou^t : 

She  whose  hif^  heart  finds  rest  below. 

Was  royal  in  her  birth  and  woe. 

There  are  pale  garlands  hung  above, 

Of  dying  scent  and  hue ; 
She  was  a  mother — ^in  her  love 

How  sorrowfully  true ! 
Oh  f  hallow'd  long  be  ereiy  leaf. 
The  record  of  her  children's  grief ! 


She  saw  their  birthright's  warrior-crown 

Of  olden  g^ry  spoil'd, 
The  standard  of  their  sires  borne  down. 

The  ihield's  bri^t  blazon  soil'd : 
She  met  the  tempeety  meekly  brave, 
Then  tnm'd  o'erweaiied  to  the  grave. 

She  slumbered :  but  it  came — ^it  came, 

Her  land's  redeeming  hour. 
With  the  g^ad  shout,  and  signal  flame 

Sent  on  from  tower  to  tower  f 
Fut  through  the  realm  a  spirit  moved — 
Twas  hers,  the  lofty  and  the  loved. 

Then  was  her  name  a  note  that  rung 
To  rouse  bold  hearts  from  sleep ; 

Her  memory,  as  a  banner  flimg 
Forth  by  the  Baltic  deep ; 

Her  grie^  a  bitter  vial  poui'd 

To  eanctify  th'  avenger's  sword. 


And  the  crown'd  eagle  ipread  again 

His  pinion  to  the  son; 
And  the  strong  land  shook  off  its 

So  was  tibe  triumph  woo  1 
Bat  woe  tar  earth,  where  sonow^s 
Still  blends  with  vicioiy's  ! 


THE  MEMORIAL  PILLAR 


COatte 

aaB  pflhr,  vttfa  tbk  iveriplin :— *' TUi  pOhr  wm 
ia  tte  yaw  1856,  bj  Abb,  Comitwi  Dowigw  of 
lor  a  BMnotW  ofhar  iMt  pwtlBf ,  ia  thiiplMB,  with 
aad  pioatBMKhv,  Maisuvt,  CaoBttm  Dcmagtt  id 
had.  oa  IbtM  Aprfl  lClflL''-«M  BOleB  to 

MoTBKB  snd  child  !  whose  blending  tean 

Have  sanctified  the  plaee, 
Where,  to  the  love  of  many  years^ 

Was  given  (me  last  embrace — 
Oh!  ye  have  shrined  a  spell  of  power 
Deep  in  your  record  of  that  hour ! 


A  spell  to  waken  solemn  thonght — 

A  still,  small  under  tone. 
That  calls  back  days  of  childhood,  fraught 

With  many  a  treasure  gone ; 
And  smites^  perohance,  the  hidden  source. 
Though  long  untroubled — of  remorse. 

For  who,  that  gazes  on  the  stone 
Which  marks  your  parting  spot, 

Who  but  a  mother^B  love  hath  known — 
The  one  love  changing  not  t 

Alas  !  and  haply  learn'd  its  worth 

First  with  the  sound  of  **  Earth  to  earth  r 

But  thou,  high-hearted  daughter  I  thou. 
O'er  whose  bright  honoured  head 

Blessings  and  tears  of  holiest  flow 
E'en  here  were  fondly  shed — 

Thou  from  the  passion  of  thy  grie^ 

In  its  full  burst)  couldst  draw  rehe£ 

For,  oh  I  though  painful  be  th'  excess. 
The  might  wherewith  it  swells, 

In  nature's  fount  no  bitterness 
Of  nature's  tninglmg  dwells ; 

And  thou  hadst  not,  by  wrong  or  piide, 

Poison'd  the  free  snd  healthful  tide. 

But  didst  thou  meet  the  fiice  no  more 
Which  thy  young  heart  first  knewl 
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And  all — was  all  in  Uub  world  o'er 

With  ties  thus  doee  and  true  t 
It  was  I    On  earth  no  other  eye 
Could  give  thee  back  thine  infancy. 

No  other  voice  could  pierce  the  maze 
Where,  deep  within  thy  breast, 

The  sounds  and  dreams  of  other  days 
With  memoiy  lay  at  rest ; 

No  other  smile  to  thee  could  bring 

A  gladdening,  like  the  breath  of  spring. 

Yet,  while  thy  place  of  weeping  still 

Its  lone  memorial  keeps, 
While  on  thy  name,  midst  wood  and  hill. 

The  quiet  sunshine  sleeps, 
And  touches,  in  each  graven  line, 
Of  reverential  thou^^t  a  sign ; 

Can  I,  while  yet  these  tokens  wear 

The  impress  of  the  dead. 
Think  of  the  love  embodied  there 

As  of  a  vision  fled ) 
A  perish'd  thing,  the  joy  and  flower 
And  glory  of  one  earthly  hour  1 

Not  so ! — I  will  not  bow  me  so 
To  thoughts  that  breathe  despair  ! 

A  loftier  £uth  we  need  below. 
Life's  fiarewell  words  to  bear. 

Mother  and  child  ! — ^your  tears  are  past — 

Surely  your  hearts  have  met  at  last 
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I  STOOD  beside  thy  lowly  grave ; 

Spring  odours  breathed  around, 
And  music,  in  the  river  wave, 

Pass'd  with  a  lulling  sound. 

All  happy  things  that  love  the  sun 

In  the  bright  air  glanced  by. 
And  a  glad  murmur  seem'd  to  run 

Through  the  soft  azure  sky. 

Fresh  leaves  were  on  the  ivy  bough 

That  fringed  the  ruins  near ; 
Young  voices  were  abroad — but  thou 

Their  sweetness  couldst  not  hear. 

1  "ExtriDfleinteiwthMktelyftUMlMdtottMfinesoentty 
•f  Woodstock,  ii«r  KUkminy,  on  aoooant  of  lU  haTing  hma 
tbo  tet  nMeuf  of  th«  anthor  of  Pipehe,  H«r  gnT«  ii  one 
of  many  in  the  churchyard  of  th«  Tillaga.    Tba  rlTer  runt 


And  mournful  grew  my  heart  for  thee  I 

Thou  in  whose  woman's  mind 
The  ray  that  brightens  earth  and  sea, 

The  light  of  song;  was  shrined. 

Moumflil,  that  thou  wert  slumbering  low. 

With  a  dread  curtain  drawn 
Between  thee  and  the  golden  glow 

Of  this  world's  venial  dawn. 

Parted  from  all  the  song  and  bloom 
Thou  wouldst  have  loved  so  well, 

To  thee  the  sunshine  round  thy  tomb 
Was  but  a  broken  spelL 

The  bird,  the  insect  on  the  wing, 

In  their  bright  reckless  play. 
Might  feel  the  flush  and  life  of  qnring — 

And  thou  wert  pass'd  away. 

But  then,  e'en  then,  a  nobler  thought 

O'er  my  vain  sadness  came ; 
Th'  immortal  spirit  woke,  and  wrought 

Within  my  thrilUng  fhune. 

Surely  on  lovelier  things,  I  said. 
Thou  must  have  look'd  ere  now. 

Than  all  that  round  our  pathway  shed 
Odours  and  hues  below. 

The  shadows  of  the  tomb  are  here. 

Yet  beautiful  is  earth  ! 
What  see'st  thou,  then,  where  no  dim  fear. 

No  hannting  dream  hath  birth  1 

Here  a  vain  love  to  passing  flowers 
Thou  gavest ;  but  where  thou  art. 

The  sway  is  not  with  changeftil  hours — 
TTiert  love  and  death  must  part 

Thou  hast  left  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

A  voice  not  loud  but  deep  ! 
The  glorious  bowers  of  earth  among, 

How  often  didst  thou  weep  t 

Where  couldst  thou  fix  on  mortal  ground 
Thy  tender  thou^^ts  and  high  1 — 

Now  peace  the  woman's  heart  hath  found. 
And  joy  the  poef  s  eye. 


■noothly  by.  The  raina  of  an  andant  abbfj,  that  hara  bmo 
partiaUy  coBT«rtad  into  a  chnrch,  rtvwMitly  throw  thcb 
nuuiUe  of  tand«r  shadow  otv  fL**— Tales  5y  tke  CtBoira 
Familif. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS- 

THE  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  SICILIAN  CAPTIVE. 

**  WlMTB-k  thi  eowHd  Itei  inmld  DOl  dm 

'•  I  iMfV  drMmt  the*  wni 

ToflshUbraadiAlud?'*          Majuuw. 

Fr««  Um  fluwft  hooM  oTtlv  yowg  lakacT. 

Tiu  Btfttely  homee  of  England  1 

WhoH  nnafa  nio  tiiM  li  m  a  dnam 
Offtnandstaiiglitar:  I  cut  h*  tiiM  «mIIi«, 

How  beftatiful  they  stand, 

BkklbrtlvBattTwair.'*          L.  E.L. 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land ! 

Ths  champions  had  come  from  their  fields  of  war. 

The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound, 

Over  the  crests  of  the  billows  fiur ;             [shores, 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam ; 

They  had  brought  back  the  spoils  of  a  hundred 

And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

They  sat  at  their  fiaast  round  the  Norae  king's 

The  merry  homes  of  England ! 

board; 

Around  their  hearths  by  night, 

By  the  glare  of  the  torch-light  the  mead  was  poured; 

What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

The  hearth  was  heap'd  with  the  pine-boug^  high. 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  li^^t  1 

And  it  flung  a  red  radiance  on  shields  thrown  by. 

There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song, 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told. 

The  Scalds  had  chanted  in  Runic  rhyme 

Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 

Their  songs  of  the  sword  and  the  olden  time ; 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

And  a  solemn  thrill,  as  the  harp-chords  rung. 

Had  breathed  from  the  walls  where  the  bright 

The  blessed  homes  of  England  ! 

spears  hung. 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 

Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

But  the  swell  was  gone  from  the  quivering  string, 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath  hours ! 

They  had  summon'd  a  softer  voice  to  sing ; 

Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church-bell's  chime 

And  a  captive  girl,  at  the  warriors'  call. 

Floats  through  their  woods  at  mom ; 

Stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  that  frowning  hall. 

All  other  sounds,  in  that  still  time. 

Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  bom. 

Lonely  she  stood, — in  her  mournful  eyes 

Lay  the  dear  midni^^t  of  southern  skies ; 

The  cottage  homes  of  England  ! 

And  the  drooping  fringe  of  their  lashes  low 

By  thousands  on  her  plains, 

Half-veil'd  a  depth  of  unfiithom'd  woe. 

They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silveiy  brooks, 

And  round  the  hamlet  fimes. 

Stately  she  stood — ^though  her  fragile  frame 

Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep, 

Seem'dstmckwith  the  blight  of  some  inward  flame. 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves; 

And  her  proud  pale  brow  had  a  shade  of  scorn. 

And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep. 

Under  the  waves  of  her  dark  hair  worn. 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

1 

And  a  deep  flush  pass'd,  like  a  crimson  ham,           | 

The  free,  fiur  homes  of  England  ! 

O'er  her  marble  cheek  by  the  pine-flre's  blaze —      ' 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall. 

No  soft  hue  caught  frx>m  the  south  wind's  breath. 

May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  rear'd 

But  a  token  of  fever  at  strife  with  death. 

To  guard  each  hallow'd  wall ! 

And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves, 

She  had  been  torn  frx>m  her  home  away. 

And  bright  the  floweiy  sod, 

With  her  long  locks  crown'd  for  her  bridal-day. 

Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

And  brought  to  die  of  the  burning  dreams 

Its  countiy  and  its  Qod  ! 

That  haunt  the  exile  by  foreign  streams. 
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They  bade  her  sing  of  her  distant  land — 
She  held  its  lyre  with  a  trembling  hand, 
Till  the  spirit  its  blue  skies  had  given  her  woke, 
And  the  stream  of  her  voice  into  music  broke. 

Faint  was  the  strain,  in  its  first  wild  flow — 
Troubled  its  murmur,  and  sad  and  low ; 
But  it  swell*d  into  deeper  power  ere  long, 
As  the  breeze  that  swept  o'er  her  soul  grew 
strong. 

"  They  bid  me  sing  of  thee,  mine  own,  my  sunny 

land  !  of  thee  I 
Am  I  not  parted  from  thy  shores  by  the  moum- 

fiil-sounding  seal 
Doth  not  thy  shadow  wrap  my  soull    In  silence 

let  me  die. 
In  a  voiceless  dream  of  thy  silvery  founts,  and 

thy  pure,  deep  sapphire  sky : 
How  should  thy  lyre  give  here  its  wealth  of  buried 

sweetness  forth — 
lis  tones  of  summer^s  breathings  bom,  to  the  wild 

winds  of  the  north  1 

"  Tet  thus  it  shall  be  once,  once  more  t    My 

spirit  shall  awake. 
And  through  the  mists  of  death  shine  out,  my 

country,  for  thy  sake  t 
That  I  may  make  thee  known,  with  all  the  beauty 

and  the  light. 
And  the  gloiy  never  more  to  bless  thy  daughters 

yearning  sight ! 
Thy  woods  shall  whisper  in  my  song,  thy  bright 

streams  warble  by. 
Thy  soul  flow  o'er  my  lips  again — ^yet  once,  my 

Sicily  I 

"  There  are  blue  heavens — far  hence,  fiur  hence  t 

but,  oh !  their  glorious  blue  I 
Its  very  night  is  beautiful  with  the  hyacinth's 

deep  hue ! 
It  is  above  my  own  fiur  land,  and  round  my 

laughing  home. 
And  arching  o'er  my  vintage  hills,  they  hang  their 

cloudless  dome ; 
And  making  all  the  waves  as  gems,  that  melt  along 

the  shore^ 
And  steeping  happy  hearts  in  joy — that  now  is 

mine  no  more. 

"And  there  are  haunts  in  that  green  land — oh ! 

who  may  dream  or  tell 
Of  all  the  shaded  loveliness  it  hides  in  grot  and 

dell! 


By  fountains  flinging  rainbow-spray  on  dark  and 

glossy  leaves, 
And  bowers  wherein  the  forest-dove  her  nest 

untroubled  weaves; 
The  myrtle  dwells  there,  sending  round  the  xich- 

ness  of  its  breath. 
And  the  violets  gleam  like  amethysts  from  the 

dewy  moss  beneath. 

"And  there  are  floating  sounds  that  fill  the  skies 

through  night  and  day — 
Sweet  sounds  I  the  soul  to  hear  them  £Eunts  in 

dreams  of  heaven  away; 
They  wander  through  the  olive  woods,  and  o'er 

the  shining  seas — 
They  mingle  with  the  orange  soents  that  load  the 

sleepy  breeze; 
Lute,  voice,  and  bird  are  blending  there, — it 

were  a  bliss  to  die. 
As  dies  a  leaf,  thy  groves  among,  my  flowery  Sicily  1 

"  /  may  not  thus  depart — ^&rewell !    Tet  no,  my 

oountiy  1  no ! 
Is  not  love  stronger  than  the  gravel    I  feel  it 

must  be  so! 
My  fleeting  spirit  shall  o'ersweep  the  mountains 

and  the  main. 
And  in  thy  tender  starlight  rove,  and  through 

thy  woods  again. 
Its  passion  deepens — ^it  prevails ! — ^I  break  my 

chain — I  come 
To  dwell  a  viewless  thing,  yet  blest — ^in  thy  sweet 

air,  my  home !" 

And  her  pale  arms  dropp'd  the  ringing  lyre — 
There  came  a  mist  o'er  her  eye's  wild  fire — 
And  her  dark  rich  tresses  in  many  a  fold, 
Loosed  from  their  braids,  down  her  bosom  roU'd. 

For  her  head  sank  back  on  the  rugged  wall — 
A  silence  fell  o'er  the  warriors'  hall ; 
She  hadpour'd  out  her  soul  with  her  song^s  last  tone : 
The  lyre  was  broken,  the  minstrel  gone  ! 


IVAN  THE  CZAR 

["  Ivan  to  T«rrfbl«,  Huii  dcji  derenn  rlenx,  aaidgBlt  Nov- 
gorod. Lm  Boyardf,  It  Toyant  affoibli,  loi  disaaadknni 
s'U  ne  Toalait  pM  donner  It  comnuuidemtnt  dt  I'lMMit  k  mm 
flU.  8a  fureur  ftit  li  grandt  k  oettt  invpotition,  qot  rito  nt 
pat  Tappaiwr ;  ton  fill  n  protttrna  k  $m  pMs;  il It  rtpooMa 
aveo  un  coup  d'une  telle  vlolenot,  qot  deux  Joan  vptht  le 
malhtarenx  tD  mourut.    Le  pfre,  alon  an  ditrnpoir,  derint 
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indiffl^rent  k  la  gaun  ctmune  «n  pouvoir,  tt  ne  aunrtoit  qua 
pta  d*  mote  k  ion  fUi."— 2N«  Annies  tPExU,par  Madamb 
OB  Stakl.] 

"6I«bdl«nTo4tMiinirlMnuM.    lefai 
Ilu  wiadar  habcn  I       .... 


IHcnleht 

YflrbiifCTn, 

Mil 


faiOralMrlhnB 
ktaliM  mNNUmif 


I**    HrmtLW. 

Hk  sat  in  aileiice  on  the  ground, 

The  old  and  hanghty  Czar, 
Lonely,  though  prinoee  girt  him  round, 

And  leaders  of  the  war ; 
He  had  cast  his  jewell'd  sabre, 

That  many  a  field  had  won. 
To  the  earth  beside  his  youthful  dead— 

His  fiair  and  first-born  son. 

With  a  robe  of  ermine  for  its  bed 

Was  laid  that  form  of  clay. 
Where  the  light  a  stormy  sunset  shed 

Through  the  rich  tent  made  way; 
And  a  sad  and  solemn  beauty 

On  the  pallid  face  came  down. 
Which  the  lord  of  nations  mutely  watch'd, 

In  the  dust,  with  his  renown. 

Low  tones  at  last,  of  woe  and  fear. 

From  his  full  bosom  broke — 
A  mournful  thing  it  was  to  hear 

How  then  the  proud  man  spoke  ! 
The  voice  that  through  the  combat 

Had  shouted  far  and  high. 
Came  forth  in  strange,  dull,  hollow  tones, 

Burden'd  with  agony. 

"  There  is  no  crimson  on  thy  cheek. 

And  on  thy  lip  no  breath ; 
I  call  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  speak — 

They  tell  me  this  is  death  ! 
And  fearful  things  are  whispering 

That  I  the  deed  have  done — 
For  the  honour  of  thy  father^s  name. 

Look  up,  look  up,  my  son  ! 

"Well  might  I  know  death's  hue  and  mien- 

But  on  thine  aspect,  boy  ! 
What,  till  this  moment,  have  I  seen 

Save  pride  and  tameless  joy  1 
Swiftest  thou  wert  to  battle. 

And  bravest  there  of  all — 
How  could  I  think  a  warrior's  frame 

Thus  like  a  flower  should  fiill? 

''I  will  not  bear  that  still  cold  look-- 
Rise  up,  thou  fierce  and  free  ! 


Wake  as  the  storm  wakes !    I  will  bzook 
All,  save  this  calm,  from  thee  1 

lift  brightly  up,  and  proudly. 
Once  more  thy  kindling  eyes ! 

Hath  my  word  lost  its  power  on  earth  I 
I  say  to  thee,  arise  1 

"  Didst  thou  not  know  I  loved  thee  well  I 

Thou  didst  not  1  and  art  gone, 
In  bitterness  of  soul,  to  dwell 

Where  man  must  dwell  alone. 
Come  back,  young  fiery  spirit ! 

If  but  one  hour,  to  learn 
The  secreta  of  the  folded  heart 

That  seem'd  to  thee  so  stem. 

"Thou  wert  the  firat,  the  first,  fiEur  child 

That  in  mine  arms  I  press'd : 
Thou  wert  the  bright  one,  that  hast  smiled 

Like  summer  on  my  breast ! 
I  reared  thee  as  an  eagle, 

To  the  chase  thy  steps  I  led, 
I  bore  thee  on  my  bottle-horse, 

I  look  upon  thee — dead  ! 

"  Lay  down  my  warlike  banners  here. 

Never  again  to  wave. 
And  bury  my  red  sword  and  spear, 

Chiefe !  in  my  first-bom's  grave  ! 
And  leave  me  ! — I  have  conquered, 

I  have  slain :  my  work  is  done  ! 
Whom  have  I  slain  1    Te  answer  not — 

I%ou  too  art  mute,  my  son  ! " 

And  thus  his  wild  lament  was  poured 

Through  the  dark  resounding  night. 
And  the  battle  knew  no  more  his  sword. 

Nor  the  foaming  steed  his  might. 
He  heard  strange  voices  moaning 

In  every  wind  that  sigh'd ; 
FVom  the  searching  stars  of  heaven  he  shrank- 

Humbly  the  conqueror  died. 


CAROLAN'S  PROPHECY. 

[*'  It  Is  MmMwhat  remarkablA  thftt  Garolan,  tb«  Irfah  bud, 
wrmx  in  hte  s^jMt  mood,  nev«r  eoold  compOM  a  ptenzty  Itara 
Mia  Brett,  in  tboooonty  of  SUgo,  whoM  Mtm^  boon  be 
f^nontcd,  and  wh«n  be  always  met  witb  a  reception  duetv 
hte  exquisite  taste  and  mental  endowments.  One  daj,  after 
an  unsoooessftil  attempt  to  compose  somethlns  In  a  sprlghtty 
stnin  for  tbte  tedj,  be  threw  aside  hte  harp  with  a  mixture  of 
HMTS  and  grief ;  and  addressing  himasif  In  IrlA  to  her  mother, 
said  be,  *  I  hare  oftoi,  from  vaj  great  resped  to 
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your  fiuiiQy,  attempted  a  pUnzty  in  order  to  otltbntto  jour 
daughter*!  perfeetionf,  but  to  no  puipoM.  Sodm  «iTil  gvaint 
hoTwt  ovw  ma ;  thare  if  not  a  tMng  in  my  harp  that  does 
not  Tibrate  a  mdancholy  sound  when  I  set  about  this  task. 
I  Cmt  she  is  not  doomed  to  remain  Umg  among  as ;  naj/ 
said  he  emphaticaUy,  *  die  wiU  not  sonriTe  tirslTe  months.' 
The  event  Terifled  the  prediction,  and  the  young  btdj  died 
within  tlie  period  limited  by  the  unconsciously  prophetic 
bard."— P<ivy  Aneedotet.2 


Thy  dMck  too  milttj  flaabM,  o'tr  thlao  tf 
Th*  Uffhtf  and  ahadowt  eomo  and  go  too  feal  j 
Thy  Umn  guah  fcrth  too  tooo,  and  la  thy  folet 

AlO  ■OODdi  of  fPdWDMi  too  r*— *'-TTIl1t 

For  pceot on  Mrtht  oh !  tharatort, ahlld  of 
Til  wall  thoa  ■houldat  dapart* 


A  toxjVD  of  musio^  from  amidst  the  hillsy 
Came  saddenly,  and  died ;  a  fitful  soimd 
Of  mirth,  soon  lost  in  waiL    Again  it  rose, 
And  sank  in  moumfulnesa.    There  sat  a  baid 
By  a  blue  stream  of  Erin,  where  it  swept 
Flashing  through  rock  and  wood :  the  sunset's  light 
Was  on  his  wavy,  silyer^leaming  hair. 
And  the  wind's  whisper  in  the  mountain  ash, 
Whosedustersdroop'd above.  Hisheadwasbow'd, 
His  hand  was  on  his  harp,  yet  thenoe  its  touch 
Had  drawn  but  broken  strains ;  and  many  stood 
Waiting  around,  in  silent  earnestness, 
Th'  unchaining  of  his  soul,  the  gush  of  song — 
Many  and  graceful  forms  1 — ^yet  one  alone 
Seem'd  present  to  his  dream ;  and  she,  indeed. 
With  her  pale  Tixgin  brow,  and  changeful  cheek. 
And  the  clear  starlight  of  her  serious  eyes, 
Lovely  amidst  the  flowing  of  dark  locks 
And  pallid  braiding  flowers,  was  beautiful. 
E'en  painfiilly  1 — a  creature  to  behold 
With  trembling  midst  our  joy,  lest  aught  xmseen 
Should  waft  the  vision  from  us,  leaving  earth 
Too  dim  without  its  brightness  !    Did  such  fear 
Overshadow  in  that  hour  the  gifted  one. 
By  his  own  rushing  stream  1    Once  more  he  gazed 
Upon  the  radiant  girl,  and  yet  once  more      [out 
From  the  deep  chords  his  wandering  hand  brought 
A  few  short  festive  notes,  an  opening  strain 
Of  bridal  melody,  soon  dash'd  with  grief — 
As  if  some  wailing  spirit  in  the  strings 
Met  and  o'ermaster'd  him ;  but  yielding  then 
To  the  strong  prophet  impulse,  mournfully. 
Like  moaning  waters  o'er  the  harp  he  pour'd 
The  trouble  of  his  haimted  soul,  and  sang — 

"  Voice  of  the  grave  I 

I  hear  thy  thrilling  call ; 
It  comes  in  the  dash  of  the  foaming  wave. 

In  the  sere  leafs  trembling  fiftll  1 
In  the  shiver  of  the  tree, 

I  hear  thee,  0  thou  voice  ! 


And  I  would  thy  warning  were  but  for  me^ 
That  my  spirit  might  rejoice. 

"But  thou  art  sent 

For  the  sad  earth's  young  and  ikir, 
For  the  graceful  heads  that  have  not  bent 

To  the  wintiy  hand  of  care  t 
They  hear  the  wind's  low  sigh, 

And  the  river  sweeping  tree, 
And  the  green  reeds  mummring  heavily. 

And  the  woods— but  they  hear  not  thee ! 

"Long  have  I  striven 

With  my  deep-foreboding  soul. 
But  the  full  tide  now  its  bounds  hath  riven. 

And  darkly  on  must  rolL 
There's  a  young  brow  smiling  near. 

With  a  bridal  white-rose  wreath — 
Unto  me  it  smiles  from  a  flowery  bier, 

Touoh'd  solemnly  by  death  1 

"  Fair  art  thou,  Moma  I 

The  sadness  of  thine  eye 
Is  beautiful  as  silvery  clouds 

On  the  dark-blue  summer  sky  1 
And  thy  voice  comes  like  the  sound 

Of  a  sweet  and  hidden  rill. 
That  makes  the  dim  woods  tuneful  round — 

But  soon  it  must  be  still ! 

"  Silence  and  dust 

On  thy  sunny  lips  must  lie — 
Make  not  the  strength  of  love  thy  trust, 

A  stronger  yet  is  nigh  1 
No  strain  of  festal  flow 

That  my  hand  for  thee  hath  tried. 
But  into  dirge-notes  wild  and  low 

Its  ringing  tones  have  died. 

"  Toung  art  thou,  Moma  I 

Yet  on  thy  gentle  head. 
Like  heavy  dew  on  the  Ul/s  leaves, 

A  spirit  hath  been  shed  1 
And  the  glance  is  thine  which  sees 

Through  nature's  awful  heart — 
But  bright  things  go  with  the  summer  breeze, 

And  thou  too  must  depart  t 

"Tet,  shall  I  weep  1 

I  know  that  in  thy  breast 
There  swells  a  foimt  of  song  too  deep. 

Too  powerful  for  thy  rest  t 
And  the  bitterness  I  know. 

And  the  chill  of  this  world's  breath — 
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Qo — all  nndhmn'd  m  tbj  ifotj,  go ! 

I'dUdeoTdarth! 


be! 

ii 
!• 


«Tak0  hence  to 

Thy  holy  ihonghti  end 
And  eoering  hoi»c%  thei 

For  the  tooch  of  mortil 
M^  we  foDov  in  thy 

Thk  perting  ehoold 
Bat  tibe  MgaD%  dull  gire 

And  eieiy  flower  but 


There  wiB  a  bunt  of  teen  ezonnd  tibe  bezd : 
An  wept  but  one— end  the  aerendy  stood, 
With  her  dear  brow  and  dark  idigioiis  eye 
Baiaed  to  the  fixrt  £unt  atar  above  the  hilla, 
And  dondleea;  thoqg^itmightbetha 
Wee  peler  than  beforei    So  Monia  heard 
The  mmstreTa  prophecy. 

And  ^ning  retnmViy 
Brmgmg  the  earth  her  lorely  thinga  again — 
AOy  wre  tibe  loreheat  &r !    A  voioe,  a  amile, 
A  young  eweet  qnrit  gone. 


THE  LADY  OP  THE  CASTLE. 


WWOU  THB  **  POBTILAIT  OALLEmT,     AJf  UVriKISHSO  PO 


IflkOTtbekvi 
Oa««7«llw«f 


And 
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Thou  see'st  her  pictured  with  her  shining  hair, 

(Famed  were  those  tresses  in  Proven^  song,) 
Half  braided,  half  o'er  cheek  and  bosom  fSsur 

Let  loose,  and  pouring  sunny  waves  along 
Her  gorgeous  vest   A  child's  light  hand  is  roving 
Ifidst  the  rich  curls;  and,  oh  I  how  meekly  loving 
Its  earnest  looks  are  lifted  to  the  fiice 
Which  bends  to  meet  its  lip  in  lau^^iing  grace  t 
Tet  that  bright  lady's  eye,  methinks,  hath  less 
Of  deep,  and  still,  and  pensive  tenderness, 
Than  might  beseem  a  mother's ;  on  her  brow 

Something  too  much  there  sits  of  native  scorn, 
And  her  smile  kindles  with  a  conscious  glow 

As  firom  the  thought  of  sovereign  beauty  bom. 
These  may  be  dreams — but  how  shall  woman  tell 
Of  woman's  shame,  and  not  with  tears  t  She  fell  t 
That  mother  left  that  child  ! — ^went  hurrying  by 
Its  cradle — haply  not  without  a  sigh. 
Haply  one  moment  o'er  its  rest  serene 
Slio  hung.    But  no  I  it  could  not  thus  have  been, 


For 

An 

To  live  a 


an 


in  gmli  tiie  aplendoaiB  of  a  king. 


Her  kH,  in  Toy  ^raarincaa  oTIife, 
Girt  on  hiaaword  fiir  acenta  of  distent 
I  HeredfdnoBioveof  g^oiy  :giief  and 
(  OiMh*d  ont  hia  fia  j  natme,  and  hia 
!  Died  ailcntly.    A  ahadow  o'er  hia  haUa 


Thewvdei'ahomhnngnnite.  Meantime  thediiki 
On  whoeefirst  flowering  thonghts  noparent  amiled, 
A  gentle  girl,  and  yet  deep-heaited,  grew 
Into  and  yooth;  Cor  wdQ,  too  wdl,  aheknew 
Her  mothei^s  tale  !    Its  memory  made  the  sky 
Seem  an  too  joyooa  for  her  dirinking  eye ; 
C!he^d  on  her  1^  tibe  flow  of  900%,  whidi  &in 
Would  therehsrelinger^d;  floah'dherdie^topain. 
If  met  by  sudden  ^anoe ;  andgvreatooa 
Of  aonow,  as  for  aomething  lovely  gon^ 
ETentotibeqtrin^a^bdToioe.    Herownwaalow 
Andidaintiv&    Oh  1  there  lie  audi  deptha  of  woe 
In  a  yoiui^  bh^ted  qpuit !    Manhood  reara 
A  han^ty  brow,  and  age  haa  done  with  teaxa; 
Bat  youth  bowa  down  to  miaeiy,  in  amane 
At  the  dark  dood  o'ermantling  ita  fresh  daya ; — 
And  thna  it  was  with  her.    A  mournful  sig^ 

In  one  so  &ir — for  she  indeed  waa  &ir ; 
Not  with  her  mothei:'s  dairling  eyee  of  light — 

Hen  were  more  shadowy,  fiiU  of  thought  and 
prayer. 
And  with  long  lashee  o'er  a  white-roae  cheek 
Drooping  in  gloom,  yet  tender  still  and  meek. 
Still  that  fond  child's— and  oh  !  the  brow  above 
So  pale  and  pure  !  so  form'd  for  holy  love 
To  gaze  upon  in  silence  !    But  she  fdt 
Thatlove  wasnot  for  her,  though  hearts wouldmelt 
Where'er  she  moved,  and  reverence  mutdy  given 
Went  with  her ;  and  low  prayers,  that  call'd  on 

heaven 
To  bless  the  young  Isaure. 

One  sunny  mom 
With  alms  before  her  casUe-gate  she  stood. 
Midst  peasant  groups  :  when,  breathless  and  o'er- 
wom. 
And  shrouded  in  long  weeds  of  widowhood, 
A  stranger  through  them  broke.  The  orphan  maid. 
With  her  sweet  voice  and  proffered  hand  of  aid, 
Tum'd  to  give  welcome ;  but  a  wild  sad  look 
Met  hers — a  gaze  that  all  her  spirit  shook ; 
And  that  pale  woman,  suddenly  subdued 
By  some  strong  passion,  in  its  gushing  mood. 
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Knelt  at  her  feet,  and  bathed  them  with  such  tears 
As  rain  the  hoarded  agonies  of  years  [pressed 
From  the  heart's  urn ;  and  with  her  white  lips 
The  ground  they  trod ;  then,  buiying  in  her  vest 
Her  brow's  deep  flush,  sobb'd  out — "0  undefiledl 
I  am  thy  mother — spurn  me  not,  my  child  1" 

Isaure  had  pray'd  for  that  lost  mother ;  wept 
O'er  her  stain'd  memory,  while  the  happy  slept 
In  the  hush'd  midnight;  stood  with  moumfiilgase 
Before  yon  picture's  smile  of  other  days. 
But  never  breathed  in  human  ear  the  name 
Which  weighed  her  being  to  the  earth  with  shame. 
What  marvel  if  the  anguish,  the  surprise. 
The  dork  remembrances,  the  alter'd  guise. 
Awhile  o'erpower'd  her  1  From  the  weeper^s  touch 
She  shrank — ^'twas  but  a  moment — ^yet  too  much 
For  that  all-humbled  one ;  its  mortal  stroke 
Came  down  like  lightning,  and  her  fiill  heart  broke 
At  once  in  silence.    Heavily  and  prone 
She  sank,  while  o'er  her  castle's  threshold  stone. 
Those  long  fair  tresses — thty  still  brightly  wore 
Their  early  pride,  though  bound  with  pearls  no 

more- 
Bursting  their  fillet,  in  sad  beauty  roU'd, 
And  swept  the  dust  with  coils  of  wavy  gold. 

Her  child  bent  o'erher— call'dher :  'twas  too  late — 
Dead  lay  the  wanderer  at  her  own  proud  gate  ! 
The  joy  of  courts,  the  star  of  knight  and  bard — 
How  didst  thou  fall,  0  bright-haired  Ermengarde  ! 


THE  MOURNER  FOR  THE  BARMECmES. 


"  O  good  old  nuui !  bow  w»n  In  ibM  appMU* 
Tbo  eonaUnt  ■errioo  of  the  antlqiM  world  i 
Thoa  art  not  for  the  fiubion  of  thMO  UmM." 

Am  Tou  Likb  It. 


Falle27  was  the  house  of  Qia&r ;  and  its  name. 
The  high  romantic  name  of  Barmecide, 
A  sound  forbidden  on  its  own  bright  shores. 
By  the  swift  Tigris'  wave.   Stem  Haroun's  wrath. 
Sweeping  the  mighty  with  their  fame  away. 
Had  so  pass'd  sentence :  but  man's  chainless  heart 
Hides  that  within  its  depths  which  never  yet 
Th'  oppressor's  thought  could  reach. 

Twas  desolate 
Where  Giafor's  halls,  beneath  the  burning  sun. 
Spread  out  in  ruin  lay.    The  songs  had  ceased ; 
The  lights,  the  perfumes,  and  the  genii  tales 


Had  ceased ;  the  guetsts  were  gone.    Yet  still  one 
voice  [oourtsy 

Was  there — the  fountain's;  through  those  Eastern 
Over  the  broken  marble  and  the  grass, 
Its  low  dear  musio  shedding  mournfully. 

And  still  another  voice  !    An  aged  man, 
Tet  with  a  dark  and  fervent  eye  beneath 
His  silvery  hair,  came  day  by  day,  and  sate 
On  a  white  column's  fragment ;  and  drew  forth. 
From  the  forsaken  walls  and  dim  arcades, 
A  tone  that  shook  them  with  its  answering  thrill, 
To  his  deep  accents.    Many  a  glorious  tale 
He  told  that  sad  yet  stately  solitude, 
Pouring  his  memory's  fulness  o'er  its  gloom. 
Like  waters  in  the  waste ;  and  calling  up. 
By  song  or  high  recital  of  their  deeds. 
Bright  solemn  shadows  of  its  vanish'd  race 
To  people  their  own  haUs :  with  these  alone. 
In  all  this  rich  and  breathing  world,  his  thoughts 
Held  still  unbroken  converse.    He  had  been  ^ 
Rear'd  in  this  lordly  dwelling,  and  was  now 
The  ivy  of  its  ruins,  unto  which 
His  fiuling  life  seem'd  bound.   Day  roll'd  on  day. 
And  from  that  scene  the  loneUnees  was  fled ; 
For  crowds  around  the  gray-hair'd  chronicler 
Met  as  men  meet,  within  whose  anxious  hearts 
Fear  with  deep  feeling  strives ;  till,  as  a  breeze 
Wanders  through  forest  branches,  and  is  met 
By  one  quick  sound  and  shiver  of  the  leaves. 
The  spirit  of  his  passionate  lament. 
As  through  their  stricken  souls  it  pass'd,  awoke 
One  echoing  murmur.    But  Uus  might  not  be 
Under  a  despot's  rule,  and,  summoned  thence. 
The  dreamer  stood  before  the  Caliph's  throne  : 
Sentenced  to  death  he  stood,  and  deeply  pale. 
And  with  his  white  lips  rigidly  compress'd ; 
TiU,  in  submissive  tones,  he  ask'd  to  speak 
Once  more,  ere  thrust  frx>m  earth's  fair  sunshine 

forth. 
Was  it  to  sue  for  grace )    His  burning  heart 
Sprang,  with  a  sudden  lightning,  to  his  eye. 
And  he  was  changed  ! — and  thus,  in  rapid  words, 
Th'  o'ermastering  thoughts,  more  strong  than 

death,  found  way : — 

"And  shall  I  not  rejoice  to  go,  when  the  noble 

and  the  brave. 
With  the  glory  on  their  brows,  are  gone  before  me 

to  the  grave  1 
What  is  there  left  to  look  on  now,  what  brightness 

in  the  land) 
I  hold  in  scorn  the  faded  world,  that  wants  their 

princely  band ! 
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"My  chiefe  !  my  chiefii  1  the  old  man  oomed  that 

in  your  halls  was  nursed — 
That  follow'd  you  to  many  a  fight,  where  flaah'd 

your  sabres  first — 
That  bore  your  children  in  his  anns,  your  name 

upon  his  heart : — 
Oh  I  must  the  music  of  that  name  with  him  from 

earth  departi 

**  It  shall  not  be  I    A  thousand  tongues,  though 

human  voice  were  still, 
With  that  high  sound  the  living  air  triumphantly 

shall  fill; 
The  wind's  free  flight  shall  bear  it  on  as  wandering 

seeds  are  sown. 
And  the  starry  midnight  whisper  it  with  a  deep 

and  thrilling  tone. 

"  For  it  is  not  as  a  flower  whose  scent  with  the 
dropping  leaves  expires, 

And  it  is  not  as  a  household  lamp,  that  a  breath 
should  quench  its  fires; 

It  is  written  on  our  battle-fields  with  the  writing 
of  the  sword. 

It  hath  left  upon  our  desert-sands  a  light  in  bless- 
ings pour*d. 

"  The  founts,  the  many  grughing  founts  which  to 

the  wild  ye  gave. 
Of  you,  my  chiefs !  shall  sing  aloud,  as  they  pour 

a  joyous  wave; 
And  the  groves,  with  whose  deep  lovely  gloom  ye 

hung  the  pilgrim's  way. 
Shall  sendfrom  all  their  sighing  leaves  your  praises 

on  the  day. 

"  The  very  walls  your  bounty  reared  for  the  stran- 
gei's  homeless  head,  [rious  dead ! 

Shan  find  a  murmur  to  record  your  tale,  my  glo- 

Though  the  grass  be  where  ye  feasted  once,  where 
lute  and  cittern  rung, 

And  the  serpent  in  your  palaces  lie  ooil'd  amidst 
its  young. 

**  It  is  enough  I  Mine  eye  no  more  of  joy  or  splen- 
dour sees — 

I  leave  your  name  in  lofty  £uth  to  the  skies  and 
to  tho  breeze ! 

I  go,  since  earth  her  flower  hath  lost,  to  join  the 
bright  and  fair. 

And  call  the  grave  a  kingly  house,  for  ye,  my 
chie&  1  are  there.** 

But  while  the  old  man  sang,  a  mist  of  tears 


O'er  Uaroun's  eyes  had  gathered,  and  a  thought — 
Oh!  many  a  sadden  and  remorseful  thought — 
Of  his  youth's  onoe-loved  friends,  the  martyi'd 
race,  [cried, 

O'erflow'd  his  softening  heart    "Live  1  live  T  he 
"Thou  fiuthful  unto  death  1    Live  on,  and  still 
Speak  of  thy  lords— they  were  a  princely  band  !* 


THE  SPANISH  CHAPEL.^ 


Wmp  Bot  tw  Umm  wlMm  Um  vcO  oftte  taoib, 

la  Bft^  «M|7  motalac,  bath  kid 
■ra  da  ttevw  •  «ril  oVr  tte  iplrllli 

Or  Mfth  bad  prolla«4  wkak  waa  born  tw  Um 


I  MADK  a  mountain  brook  my  guide 

Through  a  wild  Spanish  g^en. 
And  wander'd  on  its  grassy  side. 

Far  from  the  homes  of  men. 

It  lured  me  with  a  singing  tone, 

And  many  a  sunny  glance. 
To  a  green  spot  of  beanty  lone, 

A  haunt  for  old  romance. 

A  dim  and  deeply  bosom'd  grove 

Of  many  an  aged  tree. 
Such  as  the  shadowy  violets  love. 

The  £Etwn  and  forest  bee. 

The  darkness  of  the  chestnut-bough 

There  on  the  waters  lay, 
The  bright  stream  reverently  below 

Check'd  its  exulting  play; 

And  bore  a  music  all  subdued. 

And  led  a  silvery  sheen 
On  through  the  breathing  solitude 

Of  that  rich  leafy  scene. 

For  something  viewlessly  around 

Of  solemn  influence  dwelt. 
In  the  soft  gloom  and  whispeiy  sound. 

Not  to  be  told,  but  felt; 

While,  sending  forth  a  quiet  gleam 

Across  the  wood's  repose, 
And  o'er  the  twilight  of  the  stream, 

A  lowly  chapel  rose. 

>  8agg«ftod  by  a  lotne  beantiAiIly  dcicrfbed  In  the  JUcii- 
teeiUmt  ythe  PaUnttila, 
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A  pathway  to  that  still  retreat 
Through  many  a  myrtle  wound, 

And  there  a  sight — how  strangely  sweet ! 
My  steps  in  wonder  bound. 

For  on  a  brilliant  bed  of  flowers. 

E'en  at  the  threshold  made. 
As  if  to  sleep  through  sultry  hourfl> 

A  young  fair  child  was  laid. 

To  sleep  Y — oh  1  ne'er,  on  childhood's  eye 

And  silken  lashes  press'd. 
Did  the  warm  living  slumber  lie 

With  such  a  weight  of  rest  I 

Tet  still  a  tender  crimson  glow 
Its  cheeks'  pure  marble  dyed — 

Twas  but  the  light's  fiunt  streaming  flow 
Through  roses  heap'd  beside. 

I  stoop'd — the  smooth  round  arm  was  chill. 

The  soft  lips'  breath  was  fled. 
And  the  bright  ringlets  hung  so  still — 

The  lovely  child  was  dead  I 

"Alas!"  I  cried,  "£ur  &ded  thingi 

Thou  hast  wrung  bitter  tears, 
And  thou  hast  left  a  woe,  to  ding 

Round  yearning  hearts  for  years  I" 

But  then  a  voice  came  sweet  and  low — 

I  tum'd,  and  near  me  sate 
A  woman  with  a  moumer^s  brow. 

Pale,  yet  not  desolate. 

And  in  her  still,  dear^  matron  face. 

All  solemnly  serene, 
A  shadow'd  image  I  could  trace 

Of  that  young  slumberer's  mien. 

"  Stranger !  thou  pitiest  me,"  she  said 

With  lips  that  fedntly  smiled, 
"As  here  I  watch  beside  my  dead. 

My  fair  and  predous  child. 

"But  know,  the  time-worn  heart  may  be 

By  pangs  in  this  world  riven. 
Keener  than  theirs  who  yield,  like  me. 

An  angel  thus  to  heaven  !* 


THE  KAISER'S  FEAST. 

[Louis,  Emperor  of  Gemuuiy,  hATing  pat  his  brother,  th« 
Fal^^mve  Rodolphiis,  under  the  ban  of  tlie  empire  in  the 
twelfth  century,  that  unfortuneto  prince  fled  to  Bngfauid, 
where  he  died  in  nefl^ect  and  poverty.  **  After  his  decease, 
his  mother  IfatildapriTatelj  invited  his  children  to  return  to 
Germany ;  and,  by  her  mediation,  during  a  eeaeon  of  teti> 
vity,  when  Louie  Icepi  waesaU  in  the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  the 
Cunilly  of  his  brother  presented  thenuelvee  before  him  in  tlie 
garb  of  euppUants,  impkning  pity  and  foigivenese.  To  this 
appeal  the  victor  softened.**— AfiM  Bei^fer*t  Meatokrt  af  Vu 
Queen  </Bcheatia,2 

Thb  Kaiser  feasted  in  his  hall — 

The  red  wine  mantled  high; 
Banners  were  trembling  on  the  wall 

To  the  peals  of  minstrelsy : 
And  many  a  gleam  and  sparkle  came 

From  the  armour  hung  around. 
As  it  caught  the  glance  of  the  torch's  flame, 

Or  the  hearth  with  pine-boughs  crown'd. 

Why  fell  there  silence  on  the  chord 

Beneath  the  harper's  hand  1 
And  suddenly  from  that  rich  board. 

Why  rose  the  wassail  band  t 
The  strings  were  hush'd — ^the  knights  made  wa; 

For  the  queenly  mother's  tread, 
As  up  the  hall,  in  dark  array. 

Two  fidr-hair^d  boys  she  led. 

She  led  them  e*en  to  the  Kaiser's  place. 

And  still  before  him  stood ; 
Till,  with  strange  wonder,  o'er  his  fiaoe 

Flush'd  the  proud  warrior-blood : 
And  "  Speak,  my  mother  1  speak  I"  he  cried, 

"  Wherefore  this  mourning  vest  1 
And  the  dinging  children  by  thy  side. 

In  weeds  of  sadness  drestT' 

"  Well  may  a  mourning  vest  be  mine. 

And  theirs,  my  son,  my  son  ! 
Look  on  the  features  of  thy  line 

In  each  fair  little  one  I 
Though  grief  awhile  within  their  eyes 

Hath  tamed  the  dancing  glee, 
Tet  there  thine  own  quick  spirit  lies — 

Thy  brother's  children  see ! 

"  And  where  is  he,  thy  brother — ^where  1 

He  in  thy  home  that  grew. 
And  smiling,  with  his  sunny  hair. 

Ever  to  greet  thee  flewl 
How  would  his  arms  thy  neck  entwine, 

His  fond  lips  press  thy  brow  1 
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My  son !  oh^  call  these  orphans  thine ! — 
Thou  hast  no  brother  now ! 

"What  1  from  their  gentle  eyes  doth  naught 

Speak  of  thy  childhood's  hours. 
And  smite  thee  with  a  tender  thought 

Of  thy  dead  father's  towers  1 
Kind  was  thy  boyish  heart  and  true, 

When  rear'd  together  there. 
Through  the  old  woods  like  &wns  ye  flew — 

Whew  is  thy  brother — ^where  1 

**  Well  didst  thou  love  him  then,  and  he 

Still  at  thy  side  was  seen  ! 
How  is  it  that  such  things  can  be 

As  though  they  ne'er  had  been  ? 
Evil  was  this  world's  breath,  which  came 

Between  the  good  and  brave  I 
Now  must  the  tears  of  grief  and  shame 

Be  offer'd  to  the  grave. 

**  And  let  them,  let  them  there  be  pour'd  I 

Though  all  unfelt  below — 
Thine  own  wrung  heart,  to  love  restored. 

Shall  soften  as  they  flow. 
Oh  I  death  is  mighty  to  make  peace ; 

Now  bid  his  work  be  done  1 
So  many  an  inward  strife  shall  cease — 

Take,  take  these  babes,  my  son  I" 

His  eye  was  dimm'd — the  strong  man  shook 

With  feelings  long  suppress'd ; 
Up  in  his  arms  the  boys  he  took. 

And  strain'd  them  to  his  breast. 
And  a  shout  from  all  in  the  royal  hall 

Burst  forth  to  hail  the  sight ; 
And  eyes  were  wet  midst  the  brave  that  met 

At  the  Kaiser's  feast  that  night 


TASSO  AND  HIS  SISTER. 

*'  Dtvaot  Ttmi  atl  Sorrtnte ;  la  dcmeorolt  U  Maor  d«  TsMe,  ^puutd 
il  Tint  tn  pelcrln  damandcr  a  cctte  obaeart  amle  nn  atyto  oontrt  I'lo* 
joitlM  6m  piiocw.— 8m  longuM  doukon  araicnt  prMqn* 
rabon ;  U  n«  lot  nttolt  plot  qn*  wo  ffmi*."— CoautirB. 

She  sat,  where  on  each  wind  that  sigh'd 

The  citron's  breath  went  by, 
While  the  red  gold  of  eventide  • 

Bum'd  in  the  Italian  sky. 
Her  bower  was  one  where  daylight  s  close 

Full  oft  sweet  laughter  foimd. 


As  thence  the  voice  of  childhood  rose 
To  the  high  vineyards  round. 

But  still  and  thoughtful  at  her  knee 

Her  children  stood  that  hour. 
Their  bursts  of  song  and  dancing  glee 

Hush'd  as  by  words  of  power. 
With  bright  fix'd  wondering  eyes,  that  gazed 

Up  to  their  mother's  face. 
With  brows  through  parted  ringlets  raised. 

They  stood  in  silent  grace. 

While  she — ^yet  something  o'er  her  look 

Of  moumfulnees  was  spread — 
Forth  from  a  poet's  magic  book 

The  glorious  numbers  read ; 
The  proud  undying  lay,  which  pour'd 

Its  light  on  evil  years ; 
HU  of  the  gifted  pen  and  sword,^ 

The  triimiph,  and  the  tears. 

She  read  of  &ir  Erminia's  flight, 

Which  Venice  once  might  hear 
Sung  on  her  glittering  seas  at  night 

By  many  a  gondolier : 
Of  him  she  read,  who  broke  the  charm 

That  wrapt  the  myrtle  grove ; 
Of  Qodfi*ey's  deeds,  of  Tancred's  arm. 

That  slew  his  Paynim  love. 

Toimg  cheeks  around  that  bright  page  ^ow'd, 

Toimg  holy  hearts  were  stirred ; 
And  the  meek  tears  of  woman  flow'd 

Fast  o'er  each  burning  word. 
And  sounds  of  breeze,  and  fount,  and  leaf. 

Came  sweet,  each  pause  between. 
When  a  strange  voice  of  sudden  grief 

Burst  on  the  gentle  scene. 

The  mother  tum'd — a  way-worn  man. 

In  pilgrim  garb,  stood  nigh. 
Of  stately  mien,  yet  wild  and  wan. 

Of  proud  yet  mournful  eye. 
But  drops  which  would  not  stay  for  pride 

From  that  daric  eye  gush'd  free. 
As  pressing  his  pale  brow,  he  cried. 
Forgotten  !  e'en  by  thee  ! 


« 


"  Am  I  so  changed  1 — and  yet  we  two 

Oft  hand  in  hand  have  play'd ; 
This  brow  hath  been  all  bathed  in  dew 

From  wreaths  which  thou  hast  made  ; 

^  It  U  acaroely  neoenary  to  recall  the  wdl-known  Italian  mj- 
Inf ,  that  TaiK),  with  hit  iword  and  pen,  wasmparior  to  all 
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THE  RELEASE  OF  TASSO. 

Thibb  came  a  bard  to  Rome;   he  brought  a 

lyre 
Of  sounds  to  peal  through  Home's  triumphant 

sky. 
To  mourn  a  hero  on  his  funeral  pyre. 
Or  greet  a  conqueror  with  its  war-notes  high ; 
For  on  each  chord  had  fiillen  the  gift  of  fire, 
The  living  breath  of  Power  and  Victory, — 
Tet  he,  its  lord,  the  sovereign  city's  guest, 
Sighed  but  to  flee  away  and  be  at  rest. 

He  brought  a  spirit  whose  ethereal  birth 

Was  of  the  loftiest^  and   whose  haunts  had 

been 
Amidst  the  marvels  and  the  pomps  of  earth. 
Wild  fairy  bowers,  and   groves    of  deathless 

green, 
And  fields  where  mail-clad  bosoms  prove  their 

worth, 
When  flashing   swords   light   up  the   stormiy 

scene: 
He  brought  a  weary  hearty  a  wasted  frame, — 
The  Child  of  Visions  from  a  dungeon  came. 

On  the  blue  waters,  as  in  joy  they  sweep. 
With  starlight   floating   o'er  their  swells  and 

falls— 
On  the  blue  waters  of  the  Adrian  deep 
His  numbers  had  been  simg ;  and  in  the  halls. 
Where,  through  rich  foliage  if  a  sunbeam  peep, 
It  seems  Heaven's  wakening  to  the  sculptured 

walls. 
Had  princes  listened  to  those  lofty  strains, 
While  the  high  soul  they  burst  from  pined  in 

chains. 

And  in  the  summer  gardens,  where  the  spray 
Of  founts,  far  glancing  from  their  marble  bed, 
Rains  on  the  flowering  myrtles  in  its  play. 
And  the   sweet  limes,  and  glassy  leaves  that 

spread 
Round  the  deep  golden  citrons,  o'er  his  lay 
Dark  eyes,  dark  soft  Italian  eyes,  had  shed  ' 
Warm  tears,  fast  glittering  in  that  sun  whose 

light 
Was  a  forbidden  glory  to  his  sight. 

Oh  !  if  it  be  that  wizard  sign,  and  spell, 
And  fj^liamaTij  had  power  of  old  to  bind. 
In  the  dark  chambers  of  some  cavem-cell« 
Or  knotted  oak,  the  spirits  of  the  wind. 


Things  of  the  lightning-pinion,  wont  to  dwell 
High  o'er  the  reach  of  eagles,  and  to  flnd 
Joy  in  the  rush  of  storms, — even  such  a  doom 
Was  that  high  minstrel's  in  his  dungeon-gloom. 

But  he  was  free  at  last ! — the  glorious  land 
Of  the  white  Alps  and  pine-crown'd  Apennines, 
Along  whose  shore  the  sapphire  seas  expand. 
And  the   wastes  teem  with  myrtle,  and  the 

shrines 
Of  long-forgotten  Gods  from  Nature's  hand 
Receive  bright  offerings  still — with  all  its  vines, 
And  rocks,  and  ruins,  dear  before  him  lay ; — 
The  seal  was  taken  from  the  founts  of  day. 

The  winds  came  o*er  his  cheek — the  soft  winds, 

blending 
All  summer«ounds  and  odours  in  their  sigh ; 
The  orange-groves  waved  round ;  the  hills  were 

sending 
Their  bright  streams  down ;  the  free  birds  darting 

by, 

And  the  blue  festal  heavens  above  him  bending, 
As  if  to  fold  a  world  where  none  could  die. 
And  who  was  he  that  looked  upon  these  things? 
— If  but  of  earth,  yet  one  whose  thoughts  were 
wings 

To  bear  him  o'er  creation ;  and  whose  mind 
Was  an  air  harp,  awakening  to  the  sway 
Of  sunny  Nature's  breathings  unconfined, 
With  oil  the  mystic  harmonies  that  lay 
Far  in  the  slumber  of  its  chords  enshrined. 
Till  the  light  breeze  went  thrilling  on  its  way. 
— ^There  was  no  sound  that  wandered  through 

the  sky. 
But  told  him  secrets  in  its  melody. 

Was  the  deep  forest  lonely  unto  him. 

With  all  its  whispering  leaves  ?     Each  dell  and 

glade 
Teemed  with  such  forms  as  on  the  moss-clad 

brim 
Of  fountains,  in  their  sparry  grottoes,  played. 
Seen  by  the  Qreek  of  yore  through  twilight 

dim. 
Or  misty  noontide  in  the  laurel  shade. 
— There  is  no  solitude  on  earth  so  deep 
As  that  where  man  decrees  that  man  should 

weep  ! 

But,  oh  1  the  life  in  Nature's  green  domains, 
The  breathing  sense  of  joy !  where  flowers  are 
springing 
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By  starry  thousands  on  the  slopes  and  plains, 
Aiid  the  grey  rocks— and  all  the  arched  woods 

ringing, 
And  the  young  branches  trembling  to  the  strains 
Of  wild-bom  creatures,  through  the  sunshine 

winging 
Their  fearless  flight,— and  sylran  echoes  round. 
Mingling  all  toncs  to  one  .£olian  sound. 

And  the  glad  Toice,  the  laughing  yoice  of  streams, 

And  the  low  cadence  of  the  silvery  sea, 

And  reed-notes  from  the  mountains,  and  the 

beams 
Of  the  warm  sun— all  these  are  for  the  free  1 
And  they  were  his  once  more,  the  bard  whose 

dreams 
Their  spirit  still  had  haunted.    Could  it  be 
That  he  had  borne  the  chain  1    Oh  !  who  shall 

dare 
To  say  how  much  Man's  heart  uncrushed  may 

bear) 

So  deep  a  root  hath  hope !  but  woe  for  this 

Our  frail  mortality,  that  aught  so  bright, 

So  almost  burthened  with  excess  of  bUss, 

As  the  rich  hour  which  bock  to  summer^s  light 

Galls  the  worn  captive,  with  the  gentle  kiss 

Of  winds,  and  gush  of  waters,  and  the  sight 

Of  the  green  earth,  must  bo  be  bought  with 

years 
Of  the  heart's  fever,  parching  up  its  tears, 

And  feeding,  a  slow  fire,  on  all  its  powers. 
Until  the  boon  for  which  we  gasp  in  vain, 
If  hardly  won  at  length,  too  late  made  ours. 
When  the  soul's  wing  is  broken,  comes  like  rain 
Withheld  till  evening,  on  the  stately  flowers 
Which  withered  in  the  noontide,  ne'er  again 
To  lift  their  heads  in  glory.    So  doth  Earth 
Breathe  on  her  gifts,  and  melt  away  their  worth. 

The  sailor  dies  in  sight  of  that  green  shore, 
Whose  fields,  in  slumbering  beauty,  seemed  to  lie 
On  the  deep's  foam,  amidst  its  hollow  roar 
Called  up  to  sunlight  by  his  fantasy. 
And  when  the  shining  desert-mists  that  wore 
Thelake'sbrightsemblance,havebeenallpass'd  by, 
The  pilgrim  sinks  beside  the  fountain  wave, 
Which  dashes  firom  its  rock,  too  late  to  save. 

Or  if  we  live,  if  that  too  dearly  bought, 
And  made  too  precious  by  long  hopes  and  fears. 
Remain  our  own — love,  darkened  and  o*erwrought 
By  memory  of  privation — love,  which  wears 


And  casts  o'er  life  a  troubled  hue  of  thought^ 
Becomes  the  shadow  of  our  closing  years, 
Making  it  almost  misery  to  possess 
Aught  watched  with  such  unquiet  tenderness. 

Such  unto  him,  the  Bard,  the  worn  and  wild. 
And  sick  with  hope  deferred,  from  whom  the  sky 
With  all  its  clouds  in  burning  glory  piled. 
Had  been  shut  out  by  long  captivity. 
Such  freedom  was  to  Tasso.    As  a  child 
Is  to  the  mother,  whose  foreboding  eye 
In  its  too  radiant  glance  from  day  to  day. 
Reads  that  which  calls  the  brightest  first  avray. 

And  he  became  a  wanderer — in  whose  breast 

Wild  fear  which,  e'en  when  every  sense  doth  sleep. 

Clings  to  the  burning  heart,  a  wakeful  guest, 

Sat  brooding  as  a  spirit,  raised  to  keep 

Its  gloomy  vigil  of  intense  unrest 

O'er  treasures  burthening  life,  and  buried  deep 

In  cavern-tomb,  and  sought  through  shades  and 

stealth, 
By  some  pale  mortal,  trembling  at  his  wealth. 

But  woe  for  those  who  trample  o'er  a  mind  1 
A  deathless  thing  I    They  know  not  what  they  do, 
Nor  what  they  deal  with.    Man  perchance  may 

bind 
The  flower  his  step  hath  bruised ;  or  light  anew 
The  torch  he  quenches ;  or  to  music  wind 
Again  the  lyre-string  from  his  touch  that  flew; — 
But  for  the  soul ! — oh  I  tremble,  and  beware 
To  lay  rude  hands  upon  Qod's  mysteries  there  I 

For  blindness  wraps  that  world— our  touch  may 

turn 
Some  balance  fearfully  and  darkly  hung ; 
Or  put  out  some  bright  spark  whose  ray  should 

bum 
To  point  the  way  a  thousand  rocks  among ; 
Or  break  some  subtle  chain  which  none  discern, 
Though  binding  down  the  terrible,  the  strong, 
Th*  o'ersweeping  passions,  which  to  loose  on  life 
Is  to  set  free  the  elements  for  strife. 

Who  then  to  power  and  glory  shall  restore 

That  which  our  evil  rashness  hath  undone  1 

Who  unto  mystic  harmony  once  more 

Attune  those  viewless  chords  T— There  is  but  One ! 

He  that  through  dust  the  stream  of  life  can  pour. 

The  Mighty  and  the  Merciful  alone. 

— Tet  oft  His  paths  have  midnight  for  their 

shade — 
He  leaves  to  Man  the  ruin  Man  hath  made. 
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A  MONARCH'S  DEATHBED. 

[TIm  ^uymcK  Albart  of  Hiqpdmif ,  iHio  wm  ■■■■■■inated 
by  his  iMphew,  aftorwwda  caOtd  John  tho  Paniddo,  was 
lg(i  to  die  by  tho  vajiide,  and  only  sapportod  in  his  lasl 
ita  by  a  fmalt  peasant,  nho  hi^paied  to  be  pasring.] 


A  MONABOH  on  his  deathbed  lay — 

Did  censen  waft  perftime. 
And  soft  lamps  pour  their  silvery  ray, 

Through  his  proud  chamber's  gloom  1 
He  lay  upon  a  greensward  bed. 

Beneath  a  darkening  sky — 
A  lone  tree  waving  o'er  his  head, 

A  swift  stream  rolling  by. 

Had  he  then  fidlen  as  warriors  fall. 

Where  spear  strikes  fire  with  spearl 
Was  there  a  banner  for  his  pall, 

A  budder  for  his  bierl 
Not  so — nor  doven  shields  nor  helms 

Had  strewn  the  bloody  sod. 
Where  he,  the  helpless  lord  of  realms, 

Yielded  his  soul  to  Qod. 

Were  thov  not  friends  with  words  of  cheer. 

And  princely  vasBals  nigh  1 
And  priests,  the  crucifix  to  rear 

Before  the  glazing  eye  1 
A  peasant  girl  that  royal  head 

Upon  her  bosom  laid. 
And,  shrinking  not  for  woman's  dread. 

The  hce  of  death  survey'd. 

Alone  she  sat :  fit>m  hill  and  wood 

Bed  sank  the  mournful  sun  ; 
¥mt  gosh'd  the  fount  of  noble  blood — 

f^maon  its  worst  had  done. 
With  her  long  hair  she  vainly  press'd 

The  woonds,  to  stanch  their  tide — 
Unknown,  on  that  meek  humble  breast. 

Imperial  Albert  died ! 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  HEBER. 

M  ViBiit  In  laote  gloria."— Psnuuwa. 

If  it  be  sad  to  speak  of  treasures  gone. 
Of  sainted  genius  call'd  too  soon  away, 

Of  lig^  firom  this  worid  taken,  while  it  shone 
Yet  kliMlliwg  onward  to  the  perfect  day — 

How  shall  oar  grief,  if  mournful  these  things  be, 

Flow  forth,  O  thou  of  many  gifts  !  for  thee  1 


Hath  not  thy  voice  been  here  amongst  us  heard) 
And  that  deep  soul  of  gentleness  and  power. 

Have  we  not  felt  its  breath  in  every  word 
Wont  from  thy  lip  as  Hermon's  dew  to  shower  I 

Yes  1  in  our  hearts  thy  fervent  thoughts  have 
bum'd — 

Of  heaven  they  were,  and  thither  have  retum'd. 

How  shall  we  mourn  thee  1    With  a  lofty  trust, 
Our  life's  immortal  birthright  horn  above  1 

With  a  glad  fiuth,  whose  eye,  to  track  the  just, 
Through  shades  and  mysteries  lifts  a  glance  of 
love. 

And  yet  can  weep  ! — for  nature  thus  deplores 

The  friend  that  leavesus,  though  for  happier  shores. 

» 

And  one  high  tone  of  triumph  o'er  thy  bier. 
One  strain  of  solemn  rapture,  be  allow'd ! 

Thou,  that  rejoicing  on  thy  mid  career. 
Not  to  decay,  but  unto  death  hast  bow'd. 

In  those  bright  regions  of  the  rising  sun. 

Where  victory  ne'er  a  crown  like  thine  had  won. 

Praise !  for  yet  one  more  name  with  power  endow'd 
To  cheer  and  guide  us,  onward  as  we  press ; 

Yet  one  more  image  on  the  heart  bestow'd 
To  dwell  there,  beautiful  in  holiness  t 

Thine,  Heber,  thine !  whose  memory  frx>m  the  dead 

Shines  as  the  star  which  to  the  Saviour  led  I 


THE  ADOPTED  CHILD. 

**  Why  wouldst  thou  leave  me,  0  gentle  child  t 
Thy  home  on  the  mountain  is  bleak  and  wild, 
A  straw-roof  d  cabin,  with  lowly  wall — 
Mine  is  a  fiur  and  a  pillared  hall. 
Where  many  an  image  of  marble  gleams. 
And  the  sunshine  of  picture  for  ever  streams." 

"  Oh  !  green  is  the  turf  where  my  brothers  play. 
Through  the  long  bright  hours  of  the  sunmier  day; 
They  find  the  red  cup-moss  where  they  climb. 
And  they  chase  the  bee  o'er  the  scented  thyme, 
And  the  rocks  where  the  heath-flower  blooms  they 

know — 
Lady,  kind  lady  I  oh,  let  me  go  1" 

"  Content  thee,  boy  !  in  my  bower  to  dwell — 
Here  are  sweet  sounds  which  thou  lovest  well ; 
Flutes  on  the  air  in  the  stilly  noon, 
I  Harps  which  the  wandering  breezes  tune. 
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And  the  silvery  wood-note  of  many  a  bird 
Whose  voice  was  ne*er  in  thy  mountains  heard.** 

"  Oh !  my  mother  sings,  at  the  twilight's  faiHl, 
A  song  of  the  hills  &r  more  sweet  than  all ; 
She  sings  it  under  our  own  green  tree 
To  the  babe  half  slumbering  on  her  knee : 
I  dreamt  last  night  of  that  music  low — 
Lady,  kind  lady  1  oh,  let  me  go !" 

"  Thy  mother  is  gone,  from  her  cares  to  rest — 
She  hath  taken  the  babe  on  her  quiet  breast ; 
Thou  wouldstmeet  her  footstep,  my  boy  I  no  more, 
Nor  hear  the  song  at  the  cabin  door. 
Come  thou  with  me  to  the  vineyards  nigh, 
And  well  pluck  the  grapes  of  the  richest  dye." 

"Is  my  mother  gone  from  her  home  away? 
But  I  know  that  my  brothers  are  there  at  play — 
I  know  they  are  gathering  the  foxglove's  bell, 
Or  the  long  fern-leaves  by  the  spaxkling  well ; 
Orthey  launch  their  boats  where  the  bright  streams 

flow — 
Lady,  kind  lady !  oh,  let  me  go  1 " 

''Fair  child !  thy  brothers  are  wanderers  now. 
They  sport  no  more  on  the  mountain's  brow ; 
They  have  left  the  fern  by  the  spring's  green  side, 
And  the  streams  where  the  fitiry  barks  were  tried. 
Be  thou  at  peace  in  thy  brighter  lot. 
For  thy  cabin  home  is  a  lonely  spot." 


"  Are  they  gone,  all  gone  from  the  sunny  hill 
But  the  bird  and  the  blue-fly  rove  o'er  it  still ; 
And  the  red-deer  bound  in  their  gladness  free. 
And  the  heath  is  bent  by  the  singing  bee. 
And  the  waters  leap,  and  the  fresh  winds  blow 
Lady,  kind  lady  1  oh,  let  me  go !" 


INVOCATION. 

'  I  taXL'i  on  drMini  aod  yWoni,  to  dlaeloM 
Ttel  wbleb  !■  vaO'd  from  waking  tlMMiflit:  eoi^artd 
Xlcrnltjrt  ■•  mtn  eoMtraIn  a  ghcwfe 
To  appear  and  aatwer."  '^ 


Answer  me,  burning  stars  of  night ! 

Where  is  the  spirit  gone. 
That  past  the  reach  of  human  sight 

As  a  swift  breeze  hath  flown  1 
And  the  stars  answered  me — "  Wo  roll 

In  liflcbt  and  power  on  high ; 
But,  of  the  never-dying  soul. 

Ask  that  which  cannot  die." 


O  many-toned  and  chainless  ¥dnd ! 

Thou  art  a  wanderer  free ; 
Tell  me  if  thou  its  place  canst  find. 

Far  over  mount  and  seal 
And  the  wind  murmured  in  reply — 

"The  blue  deep  I  have  croes'd. 
And  met  its  barks  and  billows  hig^ 

But  not  what  thou  hast  lost." 

Te  clouds  that  gorgeously  repose 

Around  the  setting  sun. 
Answer  I  have  ye  a  home  for  those 

Whose  earthly  race  is  runi 
The  bright  clouds  answered — "  We  depart^ 

We  vanish  from  the  sky ; 
Ask  what  is  deathless  in  thy  hearty 

For  that  which  cannot  die." 

Speak  then,  thou  voice  of  Qod  within. 

Thou  of  the  deep  low  tone  I 
Answer  me,  through  life's  restless  din — 

Where  is  the  spirit  flown  1 
And  the  voice  answer'd — "Be  thou  still ! 

Enough  to  know  is  given : 
Clouds,  winds,  and  stars  their  part  fulfil — 

Thine  is,  to  trust  in  Heaven.** 


EORNER  AND  HIS  SISTER. 

[**  Charlei  Theodore  KOrner,  the  odebnted  yoong  Oerman 
.  poet  and  loldier,  was  killed  in  a  aldrmiih  with  a  detadunent 
of  French  troops  on  the  20th  of  August  1813,  a  km  hoon 
after  the  composition  of  hb  popular  piece.  The  SwordSoiv- 
He  was  buried  at  the  village  of  Wobbelin  in  IfecUenboig, 
under  a  beautiful  oak,  in  a  reoen  of  which  he  had  frvqnently 
deposited  rerses  composed  by  him  wliQe  campa^ing  in  its 
vidntty.  The  monument  erected  to  his  memoiy  is  of  OMt- 
iron  ;  and  the  upper  part  is  wrought  into  a  Ijre  and  swwd,  a 
fsvourite  emblem  of  KOmer^,  from  which  one  of  Ills  worts 
had  been  entitled.  Near  the  grave  of  the  poet  is  that  of  his 
only  sister,  who  died  of  grief  for  his  loss,  having  only  sarvfred 
him  long  enough  to  oom]dete  his  portrait  and  a  dnwing  of 
his  burial-plaoe.  Over  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  is  engraved 
one  of  his  own  lines : — 

*  VwglH  dio  treaen  TodtMi  nidii.' 
(rorget  not  Um  Iklthftil  d«Ml.) " 

—  8ee  Ricbarobon's  Tnmdation  iff  Klfmer't  Li/k  and 
Works,  and  Dowirs's  LeUen/ivm  MedUenburf.} 

Qreen  wave  the  oak  for  ever  o'er  thy  rest. 
Thou  that  beneath  its  crowning  foliage  sleepes^ 

And,  in  the  stillness  of  thy  country's  breast. 
Thy  place  of  memory  as  an  altar  keepeet ; 

Brightly  thy  spirit  o'er  her  hills  was  pour'd. 
Thou  of  the  Lyre  and  Sword  1 
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Rest,  bard  !  rest,  soldier  1    By  the  fi&ther^s  hand 
Here  shall  the  child  of  after  years  be  led. 

With  his  wreath-offering  silently  to  stand 
In  the  hush'd  presence  of  the  glorious  dead — 

Soldier  and  bard  1  for  thou  thy  path  hast  trod 
With  freedom  and  with  Qod. 

The  oak  waved  proudly  o'er  thy  burial  rite, 
On  thy  crown'd  bier  to  slumber  warriors  bore 
thee. 
And  with  true  hearts  thy  brethren  of  the  fight 
Wept  as  they  veil'd  their  drooping  banners  o'er 
thee; 
And  the  deep  guns  with  rolling  peal  gave  token 
That  Lyre  and  Sword  were  broken. 

Thou  hast  a  hero's  tomb  :  a  lowlier  bed 
Is  hers,  the  gentle  girl  beside  thee  lying — 

The  gentle  girl  that  bow'd  her  fidr  young  head 
When  thou  wert  gone,  in  silent  sorrow  dying. 

Brother,  true  friend  I  the  tender  and  the  brave ! — 
She  pined  to  share  thy  grave. 

Fame  was  thy  gift  frx>m  others ;— but  for  her, 
To  whom  the  wide  world  held  that  only  spot, 

She  loved  thee  I — lovely  in  your  lives  ye  were. 
And  in  your  early  deaths  divided  not. 

Thou  hast  thine  oak,  thy  trophy, — ^what  hath  she  1 
Her  own  bless'd  place  by  thee  1 

It  was  thy  spirit,  brother  I  which  had  made 
The  bright  earth  glorious  to  her  youthful  eye, 

Since  first  in  childhood  midst  the  vines  ye  play'd, 
And  sent  glad  singing  through  the  fr«e  blue  sky. 

Te  were  but  two — and  when  that  spirit  pass'd. 
Woe  to  the  one,  the  last ! 

Woe,  yet  not  long !    She  lingei'd  but  to  trace 
Thine  image  from  the  image  in  her  breast — 

Once,  once  again  to  see  that  buried  face 
But  smile  upon  her,  ere  she  went  to  rest. 

Too  sad  a  smile  !  its  living  light  was  o'er — 
It  answered  hers  no  more. 

The  earth  grew  silent  when  thy  voice  departed. 
The  home  too  lonely  whence  thy  step  had  fled; 

^Tbe  foDowing  llnea,  addreased  to  the  anthor  of  the 
above,  by  the  Tenerable  father  of  KOraer,  who,  witii  the 
mother,  furvived  the  "  Lyre,  Sword,  and  Flower,**  here 
commemorated,  may  not  be  nnintereeting  to  the  German 
reader: — 

"  WokUaot  ton!  aoi  der  FerM  von  frrandllehMi  LofUa  g^lffn, 
SehmcidieU  mlt  lindernder  KrmA  rfeb  Id  der  Traneradtn  Ohr, 
ftarkt  den  erlMbendvn  Gbuiben  an  wlchcr  wekn  Vcrwaadaobftft, 
D1«  sam  Ttmptl  dl«  bnut  nor  ftirdat  Wofdl|«  waihn. 


What  then  was  left  for  her  the  fidthfiil-hearted) 
Death,  death,  to  still  the  yearning  for  the  dead ! 
Softly  she  perish'd :  be  the  Flower  deplored 
Here  with  the  Lyre  and  Sword  ! 

Have  ye  not  met  ere  nowl — so  let  those  trust 

That  meet  for  moments  but  to  part  for  years — 
That  weep,  watch,  pray,  to  hold  back  dust  from 
dust — 
That  love,  where  love  is  but  a  fount  of  tears. 
Brother  !  sweet  sister  1  peace  around  ye  dwell : 
Lyre,  Sword,  and  Flower,  fiurewell  1  ^ 


THE  DEATH-DAY  OF  KORNER.« 

A  BOKO  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave — 

A  song  of  pride  1 
The  youth  went  down  to  a  hero's  grave. 

With  the  sword,  his  bride.' 

He  went,  with  his  noble  heart  unworn. 

And  pure,  and  high — 
An  eagle  stooping  frx>m  clouds  of  mom. 

Only  to  die. 

He  went  with  the  lyre,  whose  lofty  tone 

Beneath  his  hand 
Had  thrill'd  to  the  name  of  his  Qod  alone 

And  his  &therland. 

And  with  all  his  glorious  feelings  yet 

In  their  first  glow. 
Like  a  southern  stream  that  no  frost  hath  met 

To  chain  its  flow. 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave — 

A  song  of  pride  I 
For  him  that  went  to  a  hero's  grave. 

With  the  sword,  his  bride. 

He  hath  left  a  voice  in  his  trumpet  lays 

To  turn  the  flight, 
And  a  guiding  spirit  for  after  days, 

Like  a  watch-fire's  light. 

Aoa  dcm  Land*  ra  doa  deh  ilcta  der  gvftjiwtc  JangUng 
Hlngaogan  gcftihH,  wild  Ibm  da  glanndar  Lohn. 
B«U  dm  BrittlidMn  VoOm,  w«nn  Ibm  dM  DMtodM  Bi^tfrwnd  III! 
Ubcr  LandOT  nad  Mmt  rddMO  rich  bejnto  dM  Basd." 

TaaoBOB  Kownl  VAm. 


*  On  reading  part  of  a  letter  from  KOmer's  fiUher,  ad> 
drewed  to  Mr  Richardson,  the  translator  of  hie  worka,  fai 
which  he  speaks  of  **  The  Death-day  of  his  son." 

*  See  7%e  fittvrd  Soiy,  composed  on  the  momifig  of  his  death 
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And  a  grief  in  his  £Etther's  soul  to  rest, 

Midst  all  high  thought ; 
And  a  memory  imto  his  mother's  breast. 

With  healing  fraught 

And  a  name  and  fiune  above  the  blight 

Of  earthly  breath. 
Beautiful — ^beautiful  and  bright. 

In  life  and  death  1 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave — 

A  song  of  pride  I 
For  him  that  went  to  a  hero's  grave. 

With  the  sword,  his  bride  ! 

[At  tlM  great  Gemum  writen  at  this  tixM,  and  tvw  after- 
wards, azerted  a  great  influeaoe  over  the  mind  of  Mrs  Hemane, 
it  maj  pkMLie  the  reader  to  Imow,  on  the  autiiority  of  her 
lister,  Uie  degrees  of  estimation  in  wliich  ilie  hM  some  of 
theee.    We  quote  from  tiie  Memoir ,  p.  64-8. 

**  She  in  general  preferred  the  writings  of  Sehiller  to  thoee 
of  Ooetlie,  and  ooold  for  ever  find  fresh  beaaties  in  WaUen- 
Hein,  with  which  slie  was  equally  fiunillar  in  ite  eloquent  ori- 
ginal, and  in  Coleridge's  magnificent  translation,  or,  as  it 
may  truly  be  called,  transftision.  Those  most  conversant 
with  her  literary  tastes,  will  remember  her  almost  actual 
rdation-like  love  for  the  characters  of  Max  and  Thekla,  whom, 
like  many  other  *  beings  of  the  mind,'  she  had  learned  to  con- 
sider as  friends ;  and  her  constant  quotations  of  certain  pas- 
ssges  from  this  noble  tragedy,  which  peculiarly  accorded  with 
her  own  views  and  feelings.  In  the  SUnmtn  dar  VoOter  in 
Lieder  of  Herder,  she  found  a  rich  store  of  thoughts  and  sug- 
gestions ;  and  it  was  this  work  which  insph^  her  with  the 
idea  of  her  own  '  Lays  of  Many  Lands,'  most  of  which 
appeared  originally  in  the  New  Monthljf  MaffoziMt  then  edited 
by  Mr  CampbelL  She  also  took  great  delight  in  the  dreamy 
beauties  of  Novalis  and  Heck,  and  in  what  has  been  gracefully 
characterised  by  Bfr  Chorley,  as  the  *  moonlight  tenderness  ' 
of  OehlenschUger.  Of  the  works  of  the  latter,  her  especial 
Csvoorite  was  Congf;io  /  and  of  Tieck,  StendfakTs  Wande- 
rungen,  which  she  often  made  her  out-of-doors  companion. 
It  was  always  an  especial  maiic  of  her  tove  for  a  book,  and  of 
her  considering  it  true  to  nature,  and  to  the  best  wisdom  of 
the  heart,^  when  she  promoted  it  to  the  list  of  those  with 
which  she  would  *  take  sweet  conned '  amidst  the  woods  and 
fields. 

**  But,  amongst  all  these  names  of  power,  none  awakened 
a  more  lively  interest  in  her  mind,  than  that  of  the  noble- 
hearted  KOmer,  the  young  eoldier-bard,  who,  in  the  words 
of  Professor  BouterwdE, '  would  have  become  a  distinguished 
tngie  poet,  had  he  not  met  with  the  stQI  more  glorious  fete  of 
felling  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  fighting  for  the  deliverance 
of  Germany.'  The  stbrring  events  of  his  life,  the  heroism  of 
his  early  death,  and  the  beantifkil  tie  which  subsisted  between 
hhn  and  his  only  sister,  whose  fete  was  so  touchin^y  bound 
up  with  his  own,  formed  a  romance  of  real  life  which  could 
not  feU  to  excite  feelings  of  the  warmest  enthuriasm  in  a 
boeom  so  ready  as  hers  to  reqwnd  to  aD  things  high  and 
holy.  The  lyric  of  *  The  Grave  of  KOmer,'  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  impreesive  Mrs  Hemans  ever  wrote.  Her  whole 
heart  was  in  a  subject  which  so  peculiariy  combined  the 

1  '*0iM of  oar  ptMto tmjt,  wUh  cqaal tnitb and taeaty,  'Th*  hHUi 
W  wtae.*    We  ahoold  be  not  only  ksppler  tal  tettOT  if  «•  atlaoded 


two  Strains  dearest  to  her  naturs,  Uie  chivalrous  and  the 
tender. 

*  Ttej  wm  tal  two-end  when  the*  iplrll  pe«*4. 
Woe  to  the  one,  the  but!  * 

"  That  moumfhl  echo — *  They  were  but  two,*  was,  by  some 
indefinable  association,  connected  in  her  mind  with  another 
and  far  differing  brother  and  sister,  caUed  into  existence  by 
the  msgic  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  The  affecting  ejacula- 
tion, '  There  are  but  two  of  us  I'  so  often  repeated  by  the 
hapless  Clara  Mowbrsy  in  St  Bonan's  Well,  was  frequently 
quoted  by  Mrs  Hemans  as  an  instance  of  the  deepest  pathos. 
The  lyric  in  question  was,  it  fe  bdleved,  one  of  the 
first  tributes  which  appeared  in  England  to  the  memocy  of 
the  author  of  *  The  Lyre  and  Sword,'  though  his  name  has 
since  become  '  familiar  in  our  ears  as  household  words.* 
A  translation  of  the  *  Life  of  KOmer,*  with  selections  from 
his  poems,  Ac,  was  published  in  1887,  by  G.  F.  Riehardsoo, 
Esq.,  whose  politeness  in  fvesenting  a  copy  of  the  work  to 
Mrs  Hemans,  inscribed  with  a  dedicatory  eonnet,  led  to  an 
interchange  of  letters  with  that  gentleman,  and  was  fbrtber 
the  means  of  procuring  ibr  her  the  high  gratlfleatfon  of  a 
direct  meseage,ftill  of  the  most  feeling  acknowledgment,  from 
the  venerable  bther  of  the  hero,  who  afterwards  addreeecd 
to  her  a  poetical  tribute  from  Theodcr  KOnter*s  Father  [see  p. 
425.]  Her  ideasnre  in  receiving  this  genuine  offering  was 
tiitts  expreesed  to  Bfr  Richardson,  who  had  been  the  medhun 
through  which  it  reached  her.  *  Theodor  KOmer^e  Voter! 
—it  is,  indeed,  a  title  beantiftdly  expressing  aU  the  holy 
pride  which  the  memory  of  die  trtum  TOdten*  must  inspire; 
and  awakening  every  good  and  high  feeling  to  its  sound.  I 
shall  prise  the  Unes  as  a  relic.  Win  yon  be  kind  enoqgh  to 
assure  M.  KOmer,  with  my  grateftd  respects,  of  the  value 
which  will  be  attached  to  them,  a  value  so  greatly  enbaaoed 
by  their  being  in  his  own  hand.  They  are  very  beaotilkil,  I 
think,  in  their  somewhat  antique  and  treuherzig*  simplicity, 
and  worthy  to  have  proceeded  from  Tkeodor  Kmmai^t 
Voter. 

**  The  foUowhig  ahnost  literal  translatton  of  these  Unee  is 
given  by  W.  B.  Chorley,  Esq.,  hn  his  faiteresting  little  vohane, 

*  The  Lyre  and  Sword,'  published  in  1834  :— 

*  Gently  a  volee  from  efltf  ii  borne  to  the  ear  of  the  monraer; 
MUdly  II  eoondetb,  yet  etrong ,  grtef  in  his  boeom  to  eeethe; 
Strong  In  the  eool-^eerinff  ftdth,  that  hearto  hSTe  A  ihue  In  1 
In  whoee  depthe  all  thingi  holy  sod  noble  are  durlned. 
From  that  land  once  dearly  belored  by  oar  brare  one.  the  \ 
Mourning  blent  with  bright  Smi^-oaaieth  a  wieath  tw  hii  am. 
Hall  to  thee,  England  Ike  free !  thoa  eee'et  In  the  German  no  i 
Orer  the  earth  and  the  leae,  Mn'd  be  both  bmdn  heart  and  hand  r 

"  There  was  notiiing  wfaidi  ddigfated  Mrs  Hemans  men  in 
German  literature,  than  the  cordial  feeling  of  brotheiheud, 
so  conspicuous  amongst  its  most  eminent  authors,  and  their 
freedom  fnm  all  the  petty  rivalries  and  mancravres  on  which 
she  herself  looked  down  wltii  as  much  of  wonder  as  of  contempt. 
In  a  letter,  in  whidi  she  speaks  of  the  bittemess,  and  Jeakiaqr, 
and  strife,  pervading  the  tone  of  many  of  our  own  Reviews, 
she  adds,  tuming  to  a  brighter  pfcture  with  a  feelinf  of  relief, 
like  that  of  one  emerging  from  the  heated  atmoephere  of  a 
city  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  mountains  :— *  How  very 
different  seems  the  q»irit  of  litersiy  men  in  Germany !  I  am 
Just  reading  a  work  of  Tieck*s,  which  is  dedicated  to  Scfalscel : 
and  I  am  delighted  with  the  beautiful  sfanplidty  of  these  words 
in  the  dedicatfon  i—Es  war  eine  echltne  Zeit  tmeimet  X<6aw, 
aleiehdlchunddeitwnBr%iderFrledrit^zuentltem$te»kn»k'; 
eine  nochechitnere  ale  wiruHdNovaUs/^rKumtumd  IFissos- 
ich4nft  verebRigt  Ubten,  und  tmsin  wuimlgftaUlffen  Bettrdbrnn- 

mors  to  tte  dieeatae.*^EraL  CavncBiu.,  by  L.  B.  L.  voL  U  p.  04. 
•  The  ftdthfkal  dead.  * 
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pn»  begtfftteten.  Jetzt  hat  u$u  dot  8chidt»al  sehon  teit  viden 
JakrtngdrennL  Ich  Juarn  mtr  in  Oeltt  und  in  dor  BHnm- 
ruftff  mft  dir  kbenA  Is  not  tbat  unioa  of  bright  mhkdB,/ihr 
Kutut  imd  Wit$enseh(^ft,  a  picture  on  which  it  is  ddiffatftil 
toreposs?"*] 


AN  HOUR  OF  ROMANCK 


To  thii  wnert  plae*  fcr  qalci.    Evwy  trM 

And  both,  moA  fragnutt  flower,  and  hilly  path* 

And  Ukpny  moiuid  thai  flingi  anto  tha  wlndf 

III  mornlnf  inena*,  ia  mj  Mand.**— Babbt  Ohuiwaix. 

Thbrb  were  thick  leaves  above  me  and  around, 
And  low  sweet  sighs  like  those  of  childhood's 
sleep, 
Amidst  their  dimness,  and  a  fitful  sound 

As  of  soft  showers  on  water ;  dark  and  deep 
Lay  the  oak  shadows  o'er  the  turf,  so  still 
They  seem'd  but  pictured  glooms ;  a  hidden  rill 
Made  music,  such  as  haunts  us  in  a  dream. 
Under  the  fern-tufts ;  and  a  tender  gleam 
Of  soft  green  light,  as  by  the  glow-worm  shed. 
Came  pouring  through  the  woven  beech-boughs 
down. 
And  steep'd  the  magic  page  wherein  I  read 

Of  royal  chivalry  and  old  renown, 
A  tale  of  Palestine.'    Meanwhile  the  bee 
Swept  past  me  with  a  tone  of  summer  hours — 
A  drowsy  bugle,  wafting  thoughts  of  flowers, 
Blue  skies,  and  amber  sunshine :  brightly  free. 
On  filmy  wings,  the  purple  dragon-fly 
Shot  glancing  like  a  fiuiy  javelin  by ; 
And  a  sweet  voice  of  sorrow  told  the  dell 
Where  sat  the  lone  wood-pigeon. 

But  ere  long, 
All  sense  of  these  things  fiauled,  as  the  spell 
Breathing  from  that  high  gorgeous  tale  grew 
strong 
On  my  chain'dsouL   Twas  not  the  leaves  I  heard : — 
A  Syrian  wind  the  lion-banner  stirr'd,        [brook 
Through  its  proud  floating  folds.    'Twas  not  the 
Singing  in  secret  through  its  grassy  g^en ; — 
A  wild  shrill  trumpet  of  the  Saracen 
Peal'd  from  the  desert's  lonely  heart,  and  shook 
The  burning  air.  Like  clouds  when  winds  are  high. 
O'er  glittering  sands  flew  steeds  of  Araby, 
And  tents  rose  up,  and  sudden  lance  and  spear 
Flash'd  where  a  fountain's  diamond  wave  lay  dear, 
Shadow'd  by  graceful  palm-trees.  Then  the  shout 

1  <«  xiuU  was  a  bright  eta  in  my  life  wh«n  I  first  Isttmed  to 
know  yoQ  and  your  brother  Fredericic;  a  stOl  brighter, 
when  we  and  NoTalis  lived  united  for  art  and  knowledge, 
and  emulated  one  another  in  Tarious  oompetitfona.  Fate 
has  since,  for  many  years,  divided  uc    I  can  now  live  with 


Of  merry  England's  joy  swell'd  freely  out^ 
Sent  through  an  Eastern  heaven,  whoeeglorioushue 
Made  shields  dark  mirrors  to  its  depths  of  blue : 
And  harps  were  there — I  heard  their  sounding 

strings, 
As  the  waste  echo'd  to  the  mirth  of  kings. 
The  bright  mask  &ded.    Unto  life's  worn  track. 
What  oall'd  me  fix>m  its  flood  of  glory  back  Y 
A  voice  of  happy  childhood  !— and  they  pass'd. 
Banner,  and  harp,  and  Paynim's  trumpet's  blast 
Tet  might  I  scarce  bewail  the  splendours  gone^ 
My  heart  so  leap'd  to  that  sweet  laughter's  tone.^ 


A  VOTAQER'S  DREAM  OF  LAND. 

"  His  nrj  hoart  aihlnl 
To  IBM  al  natiura  In  har  groan  arragr. 
Upon  tha  Mp't  taU  tlda  ha  lUnds  yoaWd 
WHh  tiMeoM  promplad  bj  Intanio  dMlra  { 
Fair  flrido  appaar  balow,  Meh  m  ha  loll 
Far  dMant,  oodiao  ha  woold  dia  to  flad  i 
Ha  Maki  thorn  hoadlonf,  and  ia  Mtn  no  mora.** 

Ooiri 

Thb  hollow  dash  of  waves  t — ^the  ceaseless  roar  1 — 
Silence,  ye  billows  ! — vex  my  soul  no  more. 
There's  a  spring  in  the  woods  by  my  sunny  home, 
A&r  from  the  dark  sea's  tossing  foam ; 
Oh  !  the  fiill  of  that  fountain  is  sweet  to  hear, 
As  a  song  from  the  shore  to  the  sailor^s  ear  ! 
And  the  sparkle  which  up  to  the  sun  it  throws 
Through  the  feathery  fern  and  the  olive  boughs. 
And  the  gleam  on  its  path  as  it  steals  away 
Lito  deeper  shades  from  the  sultry  day. 
And  the  large  water-lilies  that  o'er  its  bed 
Their  pearly  leaves  to  the  soft  light  spread. 
They  haunt  me  1  I  dream  of  that  bright  spring's 

flow, 
I  thirst  for  its  rills  like  a  wounded  roe  I 

Be  still,  thou  sea-bird,  with  thy  danging  ciy  ! 
My  spirit  sickens  as  thy  wing  sweeps  by. 

Enow  ye  my  home,  with  the  lulling  sound 
Of  leaves  from  the  lime  and  the  chestnut  round 
Enow  ye  it,  brethren  !  where  bower^d  it  lies 
Under  the  purple  of  southern  skies  1 
With  the  streamy  gold  of  the  sun  that  shines 
In  through  the  doud  of  its  clustering  vines, 
And  the  summer  breath  of  the  myrtle  flowers. 
Borne  from  the  mountain  in  dewy  hours, 

you  only  in  qiirit  and  in  memory.** 
s  Th€  Talitmai^-'Taktqrt^  Cnuadan, 

*  See  Annotatton  on  **  Dramatte  Scene  between  Bronwyttn 
and  RhyUon,"  p.  S86w 
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And  the  fire-fly's  glance  through  the  darkening 

shades^ 
Like  shooting  stars  in  the  forest  glades, 
And  the  scent  of  the  citron  at  eve's  dim  £eJ1 — 
Speak  !  have  ye  known,  have  ye  felt  them  all  1 

The  heaTy-roUing  saige  !  the  rocking  mast ! — 
Hush!  give mydream'sdeepmusic way, thoublast! 

Oh,  the  glad  sounds  of  the  joyous  earth  1 
The  notes  of  the  singing  cicala's  mirth, 
The  murmurs  that  live  in  the  mountain  pines, 
The  sighing  of  reeds  as  the  day  declines, 
The  wings  flitting  home  through  the  crimson  glow 
That  steeps  the  wood  when  the  sun  is  low. 
The  Toice  of  the  night-bird  that  sends  a  thrill 
Totheheartof  the  leaves  when  the  winds  are  still — 
I  hear  them  ! — around  me  they  rise,  they  swell. 
They  call  back  my  spirit  with  Hope  to  dwell — 
They  come  with  abreath  from  the  fresh  spring-time. 
And  waken  my  youth  in  its  hour  of  prime. 

The  white  foam  dashes  high — away,  away  1 
Shroudmy  greenlandnomore,  thoublindingspray  1 

It  is  there  1— down  the  mountains  I  see  the  sweep 
Of  the  chestnut  forests,  the  rich  and  deep. 
With  the  burdenand  glory  of  flowers  that  they  bear 
Floating  upborne  on  the  blue  summer  air. 
And  the  light  pouring  through  them  in  tender 

gleams. 
And  the  flashing  forth  of  a  thousand  streams  1 
Hold  me  not,  brethren  !  I  go,  I  go 
To  the  hills  of  my  youth,  where  the  myrtles  blow. 
To  the  depths  of  the  woods,  where  the  shadows  rest. 
Massy  and  still,  on  the  greensward's  breast, 
To  the  rocks  that  resound  with  the  water's  play— 
I  hear  the  sweet  laugh  of  my  fount — give  way  ! 

Qive  way ! — the  booming  surge,  the  tempest's  roar. 
The  sea-bird's  wail  shall  vex  my  soul  no  more. 


THE  EFFIGIES. 

**  Oar  rMdM  Kampfwrwlgt  dosn  Mann : 
Kr  fttU*  glclch,  w  prdatt  Um  dM  U«d. 
^llain  die  Thranca,  dte  ancndlielMa 
Dm  abcrbUetmcn,  d«r  T«rla«'n«a  Fma, 
ZnhU  k«ia«  NachweK."       G« 


Wabbiob  !  whose  image  on  thy  tomb. 
With  shield  and  crested  head. 

Sleeps  proudly  in  the  purple  gloom 
By  the  stain'd  window  shed ; 


The  records  of  thy  name  and  race 

Have  £Btded  from  the  stone. 
Yet,  through  a  doud  of  years,  I  trace 

What  thou  hast  been  and  done. 

A  banner,  from  its  flashing  spear. 

Flung  out  o'er  many  a  fight ; 
A  warcry  ringing  hr  and  clear. 

And  strong  to  turn  the  flight ; 
An  arm  that  bravely  bore  the  lance 

On  for  the  holy  shrine ; 
A  haughty  heart  and  a  kingly  glance — 

Chief  1  were  not  these  things  thine  i 

A  lofty  place  where  leaders  sate 

Around  the  council  board ; 
In  festive  halls  a  chair  of  state 

When  the  blood-red  wine  was  poox'd ; 
A  name  that  drew  a  prouder  tone 

From  herald,  harp,  and  bard : 
Surely  these  things  were  all  thine  own — 

So  hadst  thou  thy  reward. 

Woman  !  whose  sculptured  form  at  rest 

By  the  arm'd  knight  is  laid. 
With  meek  hands  folded  o'er  a  breast 

In  matron  robes  array'd ; 
What  was  thy  talel — 0  gentle  mate 

Of  him,  the  bold  and  free. 
Bound  unto  his  victorious  &te, 

What  bard  hath  sung  of  thee  f 

He  woo'd  a  bright  and  burning  star — 

Thine  was  the  void,  the  gloom. 
The  straining  eye  that  follow'd  fax 

His  fiist-receding  plume ; 
The  heart-sick  listening  while  his  steed 

Sent  echoes  on  the  breeze ; 
The  pang— but  when  did  Fame  take  heed 

Of  griefs  obscure  as  these  1 

Thy  silent  and  secluded  hours 

Through  many  a  lonely  day 
While  bending  o'er  thy  broider'd  flowers, 

With  spirits  far  away ; 
Thy  weeping  midnight  prayers  for  him 

Who  fought  on  Syrian  plains. 
Thy  watchings  till  the  torch  grew  dim — 

The$e  fill  no  minstrel  strains. 

A  still,  sad  life  was  thine  I — ^long  years 
With  tasks  unguerdon'd  fruught — 

Deep,  quiet  love,  submissive  tears, 
Vigils  of  anxious  thought ; 
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ii^yer  at  the  cross  in  fervour  pour'd. 
Alma  to  the  pilgrim  given— 

Ohl   happy,  happier  than  thy  lord. 
In  that  lone  path  to  heaven  1 


THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


**  Look  BOW  Abroad  I    JLnotbtr  tbm  has  flll'd 

Thow  popaloDS  bordan— wide  Um  wood  neadM, 
And  town*  ahoot  np,  and  fertUa  nalmt  art  tUlM ; 
TholandtifliUofhanrottiandgraoBmaadt.'*      Bbtakt. 

Thb  breaking  waves  dash'd  high 
On  a  stem  and  rock-boimd  coast, 

And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 
Their  giant  branches  toss'd ; 

And  the  heaVy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er. 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moor'd  their  bark 

On  the  vnld  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes, 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came ; 
Not  VTith  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums. 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fieune ; 

Not  as  the  flying  come. 

In  silence  and  in  fear; — 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang. 
And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea ; 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  free  ! 

The  ocean  eagle  soar'd 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  vnive's  foam ; 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared — 

This  was  their  welcome  home  I 

There  were  men  vdth  hoary  hair 

Amidst  that  pilgrim  band ; — 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there. 

Away  from  their  childhood's  landl 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye, 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high, 

And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 


What  sought  they  thus  Bfar'i — 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  I 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war  1 — 

They  sought  a  fidth's  pure  shrine  1 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  soil  where  first  they  trode. 
They  have  left  unstain'd  what  there  they  fbund- 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 


THE  SPIRIT'S  MTSTERIEa 

"  And  diglil,  wtthal,  may  ba  tha  thiap  whloh  Mag 
Baak  on  tha  haait  tha  walght  wbldi  11  woold  flli« 

A;rida  Ibr  avar  I— tt  may  ba  a  Knmd— 
▲  lona  ofmwrtft   annimar'a  biaath,  «r  ^rtn^— 

▲  Sowar   a  haf  tha  oetan— whidi  may  weond— 
StoildBf  th'  alaetile  ebain  wharawtth  wt  ai«  darkly  boond." 

CteuwHAaatD. 

Thb  power  that  dwelleth  in  sweet  sounds  to  waken 
Vague  yearnings,  like  the  sailor^s  for  the  shore. 

And  dim  remembrances,  whose  hue  seems  taken 
From  some  bright  former  state,  our  own  no 
more; 

Is  not  this  all  a  mystery  1  Who  shall  say       [wayl 

Whence  are  those  thoughts,  and  whither  tends  their 

The  sudden  images  of  vanish'd  things. 
That  o'er  the  spirit  flash,  we  know  not  why ; 

Tones  from  some  broken  harp's  deserted  strings, 
Warm  sunset  hues  of  summers  long  gone  by ; 

A  rippling  wave — ^the  dashing  of  an  oar — 

A  flower-scent  floating  past  our  parents'  door; 

A  word — scarce  noted  in  its  hour  perchance, 
Tet  back  returning  vrith  a  plaintive  tone ; 

A  smile — a  sunny  or  a  mournful  glance,  [flown ; 
Full  of  sweet  meanings  now  from  this  world 

Are  not  these  mysteries  when  to  life  they  start, 

And  press  vain  tears  in  gushes  from  the  heart? 

And  the  fiur  wanderings  of  the  soul  in  dreams. 
Calling  up  shrouded  faces  from  the  dead. 

And  with  them  bringing  soft  or  solemn  gleams. 
Familiar  objects  brightly  to  o'erspread ; 

And  wakening  buried  love,  or  joy,  or  fear —  [dearl 

These  are  night's  mysteries — ^who  shall  make  them 

And  the  strange  inborn  sense  of  coming  ill. 
That  ofttimes  whispers  to  the  haunted  breast, 

In  a  low  tone  which  naught  can  drown  or  still. 
Midst  feasts  and  melodies  a  secret  guest ; 

Whence  doth  that  murmur  wake,  that  shadow  fiill  7 
I  Why  shakes  the  spirit  thus  1   'Tis  mystery  all  I 
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Darkly  we  move— we  press  upou  the  briiik 
Haply  of  viewless  worlds,  and  know  it  not ; 

Tea  1  it  may  be,  that  nearer  than  we  think 
Are  those  whom  death  has  parted  from  our  lot ! 

Fearfidly,  wondrously,  our  souls  are  made — 

Let  us  walk  humbly  on,  but  undismayed  I 

Humbly — ^for  knowledge  strives  in  Tain  to  feel 
Her  way  amidst  these  marvels  of  the  mind; 

Tet  undismayed — for  do  they  not  reveal 
Th'  immortal  being  with  our  dust  entwin'dt — 

So  let  us  deem !  and  e*en  the  tears  they  wake 

Shall  then  be  blest^  for  that  high  nature's  sake. 


THE  DEPARTED. 

"TboaihaUltodown 
With  pAlrlAKlw  ofth*  inflmt  world— with  kkagt, 
Th*  pow<trAil  of  th*  cMrth— thi  wIm— 4h*  good, 
Fklr  tattoM,  and  hoaiy  man  otmm  pMt, 
▲n  In  OB*  mlghlij  Hpolehr*."  Bbtakt. 

And  shrink  ye  from  the  way 

To  the  spirit's  distant  shore  ? — 
Earth's  mightiest  men,  in  arm'd  array. 

Are  thither  gone  before. 

The  warrior-kings,  whose  banner 

Flew  far  as  eagles  fly. 
They  are  gone  where  swords  avail  them  not> 

From  the  feast  of  victory. 

And  the  seers  who  sat  of  yore 

By  Orient  palm  or  wave, 
They  have  pass'd  with  all  their  starry  lore — 

Can  ye  still  fear  the  grave  1 

We  fear  !  we  fear !  The  sunshine 

Is  joyous  to  behold. 
And  we  reck  not  of  the  buried  kings, 

Nor  the  awful  seers  of  old. 

Te  shrink  !    The  bards  whose  lays 
Have  made  your  deep  hearts  bum. 

They  have  left  the  sun,  and  the  Toioe  of  praise. 
For  the  land  whence  none  return. 

And  the  beautiful,  whose  record 

Is  the  verse  that  cannot  die, 
They  too  are  gone,  vrith  their  glorious  bloom. 

From  the  love  of  human  eye. 

Would  ye  not  join  that  throng 
Of  the  earth's  departed  flowers. 


And  the  masters  of  the  mighty  song, 
In  their  &r  and  fadeless  bowersl 

Those  songs  are  high  and  holy. 

But  they  yanquish  not  our  fear : 
Not  from  our  path  those  flovrors  are  gone— 

We  fiiin  would  linger  here  1 

Linger  then  yet  awhile. 

As  the  last  leaves  on  the  bough ! — 
Te  have  loved  the  light  of  many  a  smile 

That  is  taken  horn  you  now. 

There  have  been  sweet  singing  Toioes 
In  your  walks,  that  now  are  still ; 

There  are  seats  left  void  in  your  earthly  homeS; 
Which  none  again  may  filL 

Soft  eyes  are  seen  no  morei, 

That  made  spring-tune  in  your  heart; 
Kindred  and  friends  are  gone  before — 

And  ye  still  fear  to  part  t 

We  fear  not  now,  we  fear  not  1 

Though  the  way  through  darkness  bends; 
Our  souls  are  strong  to  follow  them. 

Our  own  fiuniliar  friends  1 


THE  PALM-TREE.* 

It  waved  not  through  an  eastern  sky, 
Bosido  a  fount  of  Araby ; 
It  was  not  fann'd  by  southern  breeze 
In  some  green  isle  of  Indian  seas ; 
Nor  did  its  graceful  shadow  sleep 
O'er  stream  of  Afric,  lone  and  deep. 

But  Mr  the  exiled  palm-tree  grew 
Midst  foliage  of  no  kindred  hue ; 
Through  the  laburnum's  dropping  gold 
Rose  the  light  shaft  of  orient  mould. 
And  EuropcTs  violets^  fiiintly  sweety 
Purpled  the  moss-beds  at  its  feet 

Strange  look'd  it  there !    The  willow  stream'd 
Where  silvery  waters  near  it  gleam'd ; 
The  lime-bough  lured  the  honey-bee 
To  murmur  by  the  desert's  tree. 
And  showers  of  snovry  roses  made 
A  lustre  in  its  fan-like  shade. 

1  Thlf  Inddmt  Is,  I  think,  raeocdtd  by  D«  LOk.  In  hk 
po«m  of  Let  Jardtnt. 
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There  came  an  eve  of  festal  hours — 
Rich  musio  fill'd  that  garden's  bowers ; 
Lamps,  that  from  flowering  branches  hung, 
On  sparks  of  dew  soft  colour  flung; 
And  bright  forms  glanced — a  fiury  show — 
Under  the  blossoms  to  and  fro. 

But  one,  a  lone  one,  midst  the  throng, 
Seem'd  reckless  all  of  dance  or  song : 
He  was  a  youth  of  dusky  mien. 
Whereon  the  Lidian  sun  had  been. 
Of  crested  brow  and  long  black  hair — 
A  stranger,  like  the  palm-tree,  there. 

And  slowly,  sadly,  moTed  his  plumes. 
Glittering  athwart  the  leafy  glooms. 
He  pass'd  the  pale-green  olives  by. 
Nor  won  the  chestnut  flowers  his  eye ; 
But  when  to  that  sole  palm  he  came. 
Then  shot  a  rapture  through  his  frtune  ! 

To  him,  to  him  its  rustling  spoke — 

The  sUence  of  his  soul  it  broke  I 

It  whisper'd  of  his  own  bright  isle, 

That  lit  the  ocean  with  a  smile ; 

Ay,  to  his  ear  that  native  tone 

Had  something  of  the  sea-wave's  moan  1 

His  mother^B  cabin-home,  that  lay 
Where  feathery  cocoas  fringed  the  bay ; 
The  dashing  of  lus  brethren's  oar — 
The  conch-note  heard  along  the  shore ; 
All  through  his  wakening  bosom  swept — 
He  dasp'd  his  country's  tree,  and  wept ! 

Oh !  scorn  him  not !    The  strength  whereby 
The  patriot  girds  himself  to  die, 
Th'  unconquerable  power  which  fills 
The  freeman  battling  on  lus  hills, 
These  have  one  foimtain  deep  and  clear — 
The  same  whence  gush'd  that  childlike  tear ! 


THE  CHILD'S  LAST  SLEEP. 

BUOOESTED  BT  A  MONUMENT  OF  OHANTRET'S. 

Thou  sleepest— 4)ut  when  wilt  thou  wake,  fidr 

child  t 
When  the  fiEtwn  awakes  in  the  forest  wild  1 
When  the  lark's  wing  mounts  with  the  breeze  of 

momt 
When  the  first  rich  breath  of  the  rose  is  bom  1 — 


Lovely  thou  aleepest !  yet  something  lies 
Too  deep  and  still  on  thy  Boft«eal'd  eyes; 
Mournful,  though  sweet,  is  thy  rest  to  see — 
When  will  the  hour  of  thy  risLog  be  1 

Not  when  the  £ftwn  wakes-^not  when  the  laik 
On  the  crimson  doud  of  the  mom  floats  dark. 
Qrief  with  vain  passionate  tears  hath  wet 
The  hair,  shedding  gleams  from  thy  pale  brow  yet ; 
Love,  with  sad  kisses  unfelt,  hath  press'd 
Thy  meek-dropt  eyelids  and  quiet  breast ; 
And  the  glad  Spring,  calling  out  bird  and  bee, 
Shall  colour  all  blossoms,  fiur  child !  but  thee. 

Thou'rt  gone  from  us,  bright  onel — ^that  thou 

shouldst  die. 
And  life  be  left  to  the  butterfly  P 
Thou'rt  gone  as  a  dewdropis  swept  from  the  bough : 
Oh !  for  the  world  where  thy  home  is  now  t 
How  may  we  love  but  in  doubt  and  fear. 
How  may  we  anchor  our  fond  hearts  here ; 
How  should  e'en  joy  but  a  trembler  be. 
Beautiful  dust !  when  we  look  on  thee  1 


THE  SUNBEAM. 

Thou  art  no  lingerer  in  monarch's  hall — 
A  joy  thou  art^  and  a  wealth  to  all ! 
A  bearer  of  hope  unto  land  and  sea — 
Sunbeam !  what  gift  hath  the  world  like  thee  ? 

Thou  art  walking  the  billows,  and  ocean  smiles; 
Thou  hast  touch'd  with  glory  his  thousand  isles; 
Thou  hast  lit  up  the  ships  and  the  feathery  foam. 
And  gladden'd  the  sailor  like  words  frx>m  home. 

To  the  solemn  depths  of  the  forest-shades. 
Thou  art  streaming  on  through  their  green  arcades; 
And  the  quiveringleavesthat  have  caughtthyglow 
Like  fire-flies  glance  to  the  pools  below. 

I  look'd  on  the  mountains — a  vapour  lay 
Folding  their  heights  in  its  dark  array : 
Thou  brakest  forth,  and  the  mist  became 
A  crown  and  a  mantle  of  living  flame. 

I  look'd  on  the  peasant's  lowly  cot — 
Something  of  sadness  had  wrapt  the  spot ; 
But  a  gleam  of  thee  on  its  lattice  fell, 
And  it  laugh'd  into  beauty  at  that  bright  spelL 

^  A  butterfly,  m  if  reiting  on  a  flowv.  Is  iculptnred  on  the 
monument. 
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To  the  earth's  wild  places  a  guest  thou  art, 
Flushing  the  waste  like  the  rose's  heart ; 
And  thou  scomest  not  from  thy  pomp  to  shed 
A  tender  smile  on  the  ruin's  head. 

Thou  tak'st  through  the  dim  church-aisle  thy  way, 
And  its  pillars  from  twilight  flash  forth  to  day. 
And  its  high,  pale  tombs,  with  their  trophies  old, 
Are  bathed  in  a  flood  as  of  molten  gold. 

And  thou  tumest  not  from  the  humblest  grave. 
Where  a  flower  to  the  sighing  winds  may  wave; 
Thou  scatter^st  its  gloom  like  the  dreams  of  rest, 
Thou  deepest  in  love  on  its  grassy  breast. 

Sunbeam  of  summer !  oh,  what  is  like  thee  ^ 
Hope  of  the  wilderness,  joy  of  the  sea ! — 
One  thing  is  like  thee  to  mortals  given, 
The  £edth  touching  all  things  with  hues  of  heaven ! 


BREATHINGS  OF  SPRING. 


Thoa  gimt  mt  flowtn,  tiMm  gIvMt  mt  Kmfi  j  bring 
Tbt  lov*  tliMt  I  luiv*  loii ! 


What  wakest  thou.  Spring?    Sweet  voices  in  the 
woods. 
And  recd-like  echoes,  that  have  long  been  mute : 
Thou  bringest  back,  to  fill  the  solitudes. 

The  lark's  clear  pipe,  the  cuckoo's  viewless  flute. 
Whose  tone  seems  breathing  moumfulness  or  glee. 
E'en  as  our  hearts  may  be. 

And  the  leaves  greet  thee.  Spring ! — the  joyous 
leaves,  [glade. 

Whose  tremblings  gladden  many  a  copse  and 
Where  each  young  spray  a  rosy  flush  receives. 
When  thy  south  wind  hath  pierced  the  whispery 
shade. 
And  happy  murmurs,  running  through  the  grass, 
Tell  that  thy  footsteps  pasa 

And  the  bright  waters — they  too  hear  thy  call. 
Spring,  the  awakener!  thou  hast  burst  their 
sleep! 
Amidst  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  their  fall 
Makes  melody,  and  in  the  forests  deep, 
Where  sudden  sparkles  and  blue  gleams  betray 
Their  windings  to  the  day. 

And  flowers — the  fairy-peopled  world  of  flowers ! 
Thou  from  the  dust  hast  set  that  glory  frree, 


Colouring  the  cowslip  with  the  sunny  houra^ 

And  penciling  the  wood  anemone : 
Silent  they  seem — ^yet  each  to  thoughtful  eye 
Glows  with  mute  poesy. 

But  what  awakest  thou  in  the  heart,  0  Spring ! 

The  human  heart,  with  all  its  dreams  and  sighsl 
Thou  that  givest  back  so  many  a  buried  thing; 

Restorer  of  foigotten  harmonies !  [art — 

Fresh  songs  and  scents  break  forth  where'er  thou 
What  wakest  thou  in  the  heart  1 

Toomuch,oh!  there  too  muchl  We  know  notwell 
Wherefore  it  should  be  thus,  yel  roused  by  thee. 
What  fond,  strange  yearnings,  from  the  soul's  deep 
cell. 
Gush  for  the  flices  we  no  more  may  see ! 
How  are  we  haunted,  in  the  wind's  low  tone. 
By  voices  that  are  gone ! 

Looks  of  familiar  love,  that  never  more. 
Never  on  earth,  our  aching  eyes  shaU  meet, 

Past  words  of  welcome  to  our  household  door. 
And  vanish*d  smiles,  and  sounds  of  parted  feet — 

Spring  1  midst  the  murmurs  of  thy  flowering  trees. 
Why,  why  revivest  thou  these  1 

Vain  longings  for  the  dead ! — ^why  come  they  back 
With  thy  young  birds,  and  leaves,  and  living 
blooms  1 
Oh  !  is  it  not,  that  frrom  thine  earthly  track 

Hope  to  thy  world  may  look  beyond  the  tombs  1 
Yes,  gentle  Spring  !  no  sorrow  dims  thine  air. 
Breathed  by  our  loved  ones  there/ 


THE  ILLUMINATED  CITY. 

Thb  hills  all  glow'd  with  a  festive  lights 
For  the  royal  city  rejoiced  by  night : 
There  were  lamps  hung  forth  upon  tower  and  tree. 
Banners  were  lifted  and  streaming  frree ; 
Every  tall  pillar  was  wreath'd  with  fire; 
Like  a  shooting  meteor  was  every  spire ; 
And  the  outline  of  many  a  dome  on  high 
Was  traced,  as  in  stars,  on  the  dear  dark  sky. 

I  pass'd  through  the  streets.  There  were  throngs 

on  throngs — 
Like  soimds  of  the  deep  were  their  mingled  songs ; 
There  was  music  forth  from  each  palace  borne — 
A  peal  of  the  cymbal,  the  harp,  and  horn  ; 
The  forests  heard  it>  the  mountains  rang, 
The  hamlets  woke  to  its  haughty  dang ; 
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Rich  and  Tictorioua  vras  every  tone, 
Telling  the  land  of  her  foes  o'erthrown. 

Didst  thou  meet  not  a  mourner  for  all  the  dain  1 
Thousands  lie  dead  on  their  battle-plain  1 
Gallant  and  true  were  the  hearts  that  fell — 
Grief  in  the  homes  they  have  left  must  dwell : 
Grief  o'er  the  aspect  of  childhood  spread. 
And  bowing  the  beauty  of  woman's  head !    [moan 
Didst  thou  hear,  midst  the  songs,  not  one  tender 
For  the  many  brave  to  their  slumbers  gone  ? 

I  saw  not  the  £Etce  of  a  weeper  there^ 
Too  strong;  perchance,  was  the  bright  lamps'  glare ! 
I  heard  not  a  wail  midst  the  joyous  crowd — 
The  music  of  victory  was  all  too  loud  ! 
Mighty  it  roU'd  on  the  winds  a&r. 
Shaking  the  streets  like  a  oonqueror^s  car — 
Through  torches  and  streamers  its  flood  swept  by  : 
How  could  I  listen  for  moan  or  sigh  1 

Turn  then  away  from  life's  pageants — ^tum. 
If  its  deep  story  thy  heart  would  learn  1 
Ever  too  bright  is  that  outward  show. 
Dazzling  the  eyes  till  they  see  not  woe.        [view 
But  lift  the  proud  mantle  which  hides  from  thy 
The  things  thou  shouldst  gaze  on,  the  sad  and 

true; 
Nor  fear  to  survey  what  its  folds  conceal : — 
So  must  thy  spirit  be  taught  to  feel  I 


THE  SPELLS  OF  HOME. 

"ThOT*  bknd  tlM  ilM  thai  ilrntgtlMa 
Oar  hMita  la  boon  of  grte^ 
Tha  rilvar  links  that  Wngthwi 
Joj*!  vlaita  wlMO  moil  brM:" 

Bbskajui  Babtov. 

Bt  the  soft  green  light  in  the  woody  glade. 
On  the  banks  of  moss  where  thy  childhood  play'd. 
By  the  household  tree  through  which  thine  eye 
First  look'd  in  love  to  the  summer  sky. 
By  the  dewy  gleam,  by  the  very  breath 
Of  the  primrose-tufts  in  the  grass  beneath. 
Upon  thy  heart  there  is  laid  a  spell. 
Holy  and  precious — oh,  guard  it  well ! 

By  the  sleepy  ripple  of  the  stream, 
Which  hath  lull'd  thee  into  many  a  dream. 
By  the  shiver  of  the  ivy  leaves 
To  the  wind  of  mom  at  thy  casement  eaves. 
By  the  bee's  deep  murmur  in  the  limes. 
By  the  music  of  the  Sabbath  chimes, 


By  every  sound  of  thy  native  shade. 
Stronger  and  dearer  the  spell  is  made. 

By  the  gathering  round  the  winter  hearth. 
When  twilight  call'd  unto  household  mirth. 
By  the  fiury  tale  or  the  legend  old 
In  that  ring  of  happy  fieuses  told. 
By  the  quiet  hour  when  hearts  unite 
In  the  parting  prayer  and  the  kind  "  Qood-night ! ' 
By  the  smiling  eye,  and  the  loving  tone. 
Over  thy  life  has  the  spell  been  thrown. 

And  bless  that  gift ! — it  hath  gentle  might, 
A  guardian  power  and  a  guiding  light. 
It  hath  led  the  freeman  forth  to  stand 
In  the  mountain-battles  of  his  land ; 
It  hath  brought  the  wanderer  o'er  the  seas 
To  die  on  the  hills  of  his  own  fresh  breeze ; 
And  back  to  the  gates  of  his  £ftther^s  hall 
It  hath  led  the  weeping  prodigaL 

Tes  1  when  thy  heart,  in  its  pride,  would  stray 
From  the  pure  first-loves  of  its  youth  away — 
When  the  sullying  breath  of  the  world  would  oome 
O'er  the  flowers  it  brought  fix>m  its  childhood's 

home — 
Think  thou  again  of  the  woody  glade. 
And  the  sound  by  the  rustling  ivy  made — 
Think  of  the  tree  at  thy  father's  door. 
And  the  kindly  spell  shall  have  power  once  more  1 


ROMAN  GIRL'S  SONG. 


Noo  •  pia  «aaM  «m  prtma.** 

Rome,  Rome  !  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been  ! 
On  thy  seven  hills  of  yore 

Thou  sat'st  a  queen. 

Thou  hadst  thy  triumphs  then 

Puipling  the  street, 
Leaders  and  sceptred  men 

Bow'd  at  thy  feet 

They  that  thy  mantle  wore. 

As  gods  were  seen — 
Rome,  Rome  1  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been ! 

Rome  !  thine  imperial  brow 
Never  shall  rise : 


E 
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What  hast  thou  left  thee  nowl— 

Look  round  thee  1    O'er  the  slumbering  deep 

Thou  hast  thy  skies  1 

A  solemn  gloiy  broods ; 

A  fire  hath  touch'd  the  beacon-steep. 

Slue,  deeply  blue,  they  are. 

'   And  all  the  golden  woods; 

Gloriously  bright  1 

A  thousand  goxgeous  clouds  on  high 

Veiling  thy  wastes  a&r 

Bum  with  the  amber  light ! — 

With  coloured  light. 

What  spell  from  that  rich  pageantry 

Chains  down  thy  gazing  sight  1 

Thou  hast  the  sunset's  glow. 

Borne  1  for  thy  dower, 

A  softening  thought  of  human  cares. 

Flushing  tall  cypress-bough. 

A  feeling  link'd  to  earth  ! 

Temple  and  tower  1 

Is  not  yon  speck  a  bark  which  bears 

The  loved  of  many  a  hearth  1 

And  all  sweet  sounds  are  thine, 

Oh  !  do  not  Hope,  and  Grief,  and  Fear, 

LoTely  to  hear. 

Crowd  her  frail  world  even  now. 

While  night,  o'er  tomb  and  shrine. 

And  manhood's  prayer  and  woman's  tear 

Bests  darkly  clear. 

Follow  her  venturous  prow  ] 

Many  a  solenm  hymn. 

Bright  aro  the  floating  clouds  above. 

By  starlight  sung, 

The  glittering  seas  below ; 

Sweeps  through  the  arches  dim. 

But  we  aro  bound  by  coids  of  love 

Thy  wrecks  among. 

To  kindred  weal  and  woe. 

Therefore,  amidst  this  wide  array 

Many  a  flute's  low  swell. 

Of  glorious  things  and  fiur. 

On  thy  soft  air 

My  soul  is  on  that  bark's  lone  way — 

Lingers  and  loves  to  dwell 

For  human  hearts  are  there. 

With  summer  there. 

Thou  hast  the  south's  rich  gift 

Of  sudden  song — 
A  charm'd  foimtain,  swift, 

THE  BIBDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

Joyous  and  strong. 

Birds,  joyous  birds  of  the  wandering  wing ! 

Whence  is  it  ye  come  with  the  flowers  of  spring  1 

Thou  hast  fiur  forms  that  move 

"We  come  from  the  shores  of  the  green  old  Kile, 

With  queenly  tread ; 

From  the  land  where  the  roses  of  Sharon  smile. 

Thou  hast  proud  fiemes  above 

From  the  palms  that  wave  through  the  Indian  sky. 

Thy  mighty  dead. 

From  the  myrrh-trees  of  glowing  Aiaby. 

Tet  wears  thy  Tiber^s  shore 

"We  have  swept  o'er  cities  in  song  renown'd— 

A  mournful  mien  : — 

Silent  they  lie  with  the  deserts  round  I        [roll'd 

Bome,  Bome  !  thou  art  no  more 

We  have  croes'd  proud  rivers,  whose  tide  hath 

As  thou  hast  been  ! 

All  dark  with  the  warrior-blood  of  old ; 

And  each  worn  wing  hath  regain'd  its  home. 

Under  peasant's  roof-trees  or  monarch's  dome." 

THE  DISTANT  SHIP. 

And  what  have  ye  found  in  the  monarch's  dome. 

Tujc  sea-bird's  wing  o'er  ocean's  breast 

Since  last  ye  traversed  the  blue  sea's  foam  1 — 

Shoots  like  a  glancing  star, 

"We  have  found  a  change,  we  have  found  a  pall, 

While  the  red  radiance  of  the  west 

And  a  gloom  o'ershadowing  the  banquet's  hall, 

Spreads  kindling  &st  and  &r; 

And  a  mark  on  the  floor  as  of  life-drops  spilt — 

And  yet  that  splendour  wins  thee  not — 

Naught  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  built !' 

Thy  still  and  thoughtful  eye 

1 

Dwells  but  on  one  dark  distant  spot 

0  joyous  birds !  it  hath  still  been  so ; 

Of  all  the  main  and  sky. 

Through  the  halls  of  kings  doth  the  tempest  go  1     ; 

\ 
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But  the  huts  of  the  hamlet  lie  still  and  deep. 
And  the  hills  o'er  their  quiet  a  vigil  keep : 
Say  what  have  ye  found  in  the  peasant's  oot^ 
Since  last  ye  parted  from  that  sweet  spot? — 

*'  A  change  we  have  found  there — and  many  a 

change ! 
Faces  and  footsteps,  and  all  things  strange  ! 
Gone  are  the  heads  of  the  silvery  hair. 
And  the  young  that  were  have  a  brow  of  care. 
And  the  place  is  hush'd  where  theohildrenplay'd — 
Naught  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  made  !" 

Sad  is  your  tale  of  the  beautiful  earth. 
Birds  that  o'ersweep  it  in  power  and  mirth  ! 
Yet  through  the  wastes  of  the  trackless  air 
Ye  have  a  guide,  and  shall  we  despair] 
Ye  over  desert  and  deep  have  pass'd — 
So  may  ve  reach  ottr  bright  home  at  last ! 


THE  GRAVES  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD. 

Thet  grew  in  beauty  side  by  sidei, 
They  fill'd  one  home  with  glee; — 

Their  graves  are  sever'd  far  and  wide, 
By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 

0  er  each  fair  sleeping  brow : 
She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight — 

Where  are  those  dreamers  nowl 

One,  midst  the  forest  of  the  West, 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 

Far  in  the  cedar-shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one — 
He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep ; 

Me  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 
O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are  drest 

Above  the  noble  slain  : 
He  wrapt  his  colours  roimd  his  breast 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one — o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fiemn'd ; 

She  hded  'midst  Italian  flowers — 
The  last  of  that  bright  band. 


And  parted  thus  th) 
Beneath  the  same^ 

Whose  voices 
Around  one  parent) 

They  that  with  smiles 
And  cheei^d  with  son) 

Alas,  for  love !  if  thou  wl 
And  naught  beyond,  0^ 


\ 


MOZARTS  REQUIEM. 

[A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Mozart,  a  iteanger  of 
remarkable  appearance,  and  drecMd  in  deep  mourning.  caOed 
at  hie  borne,  and  reqoceted  him  to  prepare  a  reqoiem,  in  hie 
best  style,  for  the  ftineral  of  a  distinguished  person.  The 
sensitive  imagination  of  the  compoeer  immediately  seised 
upon  the  drcnmstanoe  as  an  omen  of  his  own  fkte ;  and  the 
nervous  anxiety  with  which  he  laboured  to  ftilfll  the  task,  had 
the  effect  of  realising  his  impression.  He  died  within  a  few 
days  after  completing  this  magnificent  piece  of  music,  which 
was  perfbnnad  at  his  intsrment] 


"  TtaM  bMa  of  PwndlM  bat  long  to  Am 
Bade  toihair  baMt*  mMuton." 

"  ProplMey  of  Danto." 

A  REQUIEM ! — and  for  whom  ? 

For  beauty  in  its  bloom  1 
For  valour  fiillen — a  broken  rose  or  sword  1 

A  diige  for  king  or  chief. 

With  pomp  of  stately  grief. 
Banner,  and  torch,  and  waving  plume  deplored  1 

Not  so — ^it  is  not  so  ! 

The  warning  voice  I  know. 
From  other  worlds  a  strange  mysterious  tone ; 

A  solemn  funeral  air 

It  call'd  me  to  pi*epare, 
And  my  heart  answered  secretly — ^my  own  ! 

One  more  then,  one  more  strain. 

In  links  of  joy  and  pain. 
Mighty  the  troubled  spirit  to  enthrall  I 

And  let  me  breathe  my  dower 

Of  passion  and  of  power 
Full  into  that  deep  lay— the  last  of  all ! 

The  last ! — and  I  must  go 

From  this  bright  world  below. 
This  realm  of  sunshine,  ringing  with  sweet  sound  I 

Must  leave  its  festal  skies, 

With  all  their  melodies. 
That  ever  in  my  breast  glad  echoes  found  ! 
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Yet  have  I  kuowu  it  long  : 

Too  restless  and  too  strong 
Within  this  day  hath  been  th'  o'ermastering  flame ; 

Swift  thoughts^  that  came  and  went. 

Like  torrents  o'er  me  sent^ 
Haye  shaken,  as  a  reed,  my  thrilling  frame. 

Like  perfumes  on  the  wind. 

Which  none  may  stay  or  bind. 
The  beautifol  comes  floating  through  my  soul ; 

I  strive  with  yearnings  vain 

The  spirit  to  detain 
Of  the  deep  harmonies  that  past  me  roll ! 

Therefore  disturbing  dreams 

Trouble  the  secret  streams 
And  founts  of  music  that  o'erflow  my  breast ; 

Something  fiur  more  divine 

Than  may  on  earth  be  mine, 
Haunts  my  worn  heart,  and  will  not  let  me  rest 

Shall  I  then /ear  the  tone 

That  breathes  horn,  worlds  unknown  ? — 
Surely  these  feverish  aspirations  there 

Shall  grasp  th^  full  desire, 

And  this  unsettled  fire 
Bum  calmly,  brightly,  in  immortal  air. 

One  more  then,  one  more  strain ; 

To  earthly  joy  and  pain 
A  rich,  and  deep,  and  passionate  fieunewell ! 

I  pour  each  fervent  thought. 

With  fear,  hope,  trembling,  fraught, 
Lito  the  notes  that  o'er  my  dust  shall  swelL 

[One  of  Um  pecnliar  fiaturM  of  Um  increMed  lentitite- 
ne«  of  her  tempoameiit  At  thia  Uxne,  was  an  awakened 
eniliueiann  for  musle,  whidi  auMunted  to  an  abeolute  paaion. 
**  I  do  not  think,"  ahe  wrote,  *'  that  I  can  bear  the  harden 
of  my  life  wHhoat  music  for  more  than  two  or  three  daja.** 
Yet,  with  sensibilities  so  exquisite  as  hers,  this  melomania 
was  a  source  of  fiur  more  pain  than  pleasure ;  it  was  so  fan- 
poadble  for  any  earthly  strains  to  approach  that  ideal  and 
unattainable  standard  of  perfection  which  existed  within  her 
mind,  and  which  she  has  shadowed  forth  with  a  moumftil 
tntrgj  in  **  Mozart's  Requiem.** 

From  time  to  time,  howerer,  she  had  enjoyment  of  mn^ 
of  a  re^r  high  character,  for  mudi  of  which  she  was  indebted 
to  her  acquaintance  with  Mr  Lodge,  the  distinguisbed 
amateur,  by  whom  so  many  of  her  songs  have  bera  set  to 
mekxlies  of  infinite  beauty  and  feeling.  At  a  somewhat 
later  period  she  derived  much  delight  from  the  talents  of  Mr 
James  Zengfieer  Herrmann,  from  whom,  for  a  time,  she  took 
lessons,  for  the  expreu  purpose  of  studying,  and  foUy  under> 
standing,  the  Stabat  MaUr  of  Pergolesi,  which  had  taken 
an  extraordinary  hold  of  her  imagination.  This  fine  compo- 
sitton  was  first  brought  to  her  notice  by  Mr  Lodge,  to  whom 
she  thus  expressed  her  appreciMtion  of  it :— **  It  is  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  tell  you  the  impression  I  have  reoelTed 


from  that  most  spiritual  music  of  Pergolesi's,  which  raaUy 
}^«w>tMA  me  the  whole  night.  How  mndi  I  have  to  thank 
yoQ  for  introdndnf  me,  in  sodi  a  manner,  to  so  new  and 
gkwkNva  WQcid  of  ranstal  tboo^t  and  fselinf  1 "— JTeneir, 
p.  167-a]       • 


THE  IMAOE  IN  LAVA.^ 

Thou  thing  of  years  departed  1 

What  ages  have  gone  by 
Since  here  the  mournful  seal  was  set 

^y  love  and  agony  1 

Temple  and  tower  have  inoulder'd. 
Empires  horn  earth  have  pass'd, 

And  woman's  heart  hath  left  a  trace 
Those  glories  to  outlast ! 

And  childhood's  fragile  iftiage. 

Thus  fearfully  enshrined. 
Survives  the  proud  memorials  rear'd 

Bj  conquerors  of  mankind. 

Babe !  wert  thou  brightly  slumbering 
Upon  thy  mother's  breast 

When  suddenly  the  fiery  tomb 
Shut  round  each  gentle  guest  1 

A  strange,  dark  frite  o'ertook  you. 
Fair  babe  and  loving  heart ! 

One  moment  of  a  thousand  pangs — 
Tet  better  than  to  part  I 

Haply  of  that  fond  bosom 

On  ashes  here  impress'd. 
Thou  wert  the  only  treasure,  child ! 

Whereon  a  hope  might  rest 

Perchance  all  vainly  lavish'd 

Its  other  love  had  been. 
And  where  it  trusted,  naught  remain*d 

But  thorns  on  which  to  lean. 

Far  better,  then,  to  perish. 
Thy  form  within  its  dasp. 

Than  live  and  lose  thee,  precious  one  f 
From  that  impassion'd  grasp. 

Oh  f  I  could  pass  all  relics 
Left  by  the  pomps  of  old, 

To  gaxe  on  this  rude  monument 
Cast  in  affection's  mould. 

>  The  Impi  essloii  of  a  womanli  fonn,  wHh  an  faifcnt 
to  the  boaom,  foond  at  the  nneovsrinf  of 
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Love  !  human  love  1  what  art  thou] 

Thy  print  upon  the  dust 
OutHyes  the  cities  of  renown 

Wherein  the  mighty  trust ! 

Immortal,  oh !  immortal 
Thou  art,  whose  earthly  glow 

Hath  given  these  ashes  holiness — 
It  musty  it  muit  be  so ! 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

0  LOYELT  voices  of  the  sky, 

That  hymn'd  the  Saviour's  birth ! 
Are  ye  not  singing  still  on  high, 
Te  that  sang  "  Peace  on  earth  T 
To  us  yet  speak  the  strains 

Wherewith,  in  days  gone  by, 
Te  bless'd  the  Syrian  swains, 
0  voices  of  the  sky  I 

0  clear  and  shining  light !  whose  beams 

That  hour  heaven's  glory  shed 
Around  the  palmsi  and  o'er  the  streams, 
And  on  the  shepherd's  head ; 

Be  near,  through  life  and  death. 

As  in  that  holiest  night 
Of  Hope,  and  Joy,  and  Faith, 
0  clear  and  shining  light ! 

0  star  !  which  led  to  Him  whose  love 

Brought  down  man's  ransom  free ; 
Where  art  thoul — ^Biidst  the  hosts  above 
May  we  still  gaze  on  theel 

In  heaven  thou  art  not  set, 

Thy  rays  earth  might  not  dim — 
Send  them  to  guide  us  yet, 
0  star  which  led  to  Him ! 


A  FATHER  READING  THE  BIBLE. 

TwAS  early  day,  and  sunlight  stream'd 

Soft  through  a  quiet  room. 
That  hush'd,  but  not  forsaken  seem'd. 

Still,  but  with  naught  of  g^oom. 
For  there,  serene  in  happy  age 

Whose  hope  is  from  above, 
A  father  commimed  with  the  page 

Of  heaven's  recorded  love. 

Pure  fell  the  beam,  and  meekly  bright. 
On  his  gray  holy  hair. 


And  touch'd  the  page  with  tenderest  lights 

As  if  its  shrine  were  there  1 
But  oh  1  that  patriarch's  aspect  shone 

With  something  lovelier  fieir — 
A  radiance  all  the  spirit's  own. 

Caught  not  from  sun  or  star. 

Some  word  of  life  e'en  then  had  met 

His  calm,  benignant  eye ; 
Some  ancient  promise,  breathing  yet 

Of  immortality ! 
Some  martyr's  prayer,  wherein  the  glow 

Of  quenchless  &ith  survives : 
While  every  feature  said — *'  /  know 

That  my  Redeemer  Uvea  /" 

And  silent  stood  his  children  by. 

Hushing  their  very  breath. 
Before  the  solemn  sanctity 

Of  thoughts  o'ersweeping  death. 
Silent — ^yet  did  not  each  young  breast 

With  love  and  reverence  melt  t 
Oh  !  blest  be  those  &ir  girls,  and  blest 

That  home  where  Qod  is  felt  1 

[This  little  poem,  tdikb,  m  itt  Author  henelf  ezprtiaed 
in  a  letter  to  Mn  Joanna  BailUe,  was  to  ber  **a  thing  eet 
iqiart,**  at  being  the  lait  of  her  productions  ever  read  to  her 
beloTed  mother,  was  written  at  the  request  of  a  young  lady, 
who  thus  made  known  ber  wish  '*  that  Ifrs  Hemans  would 
embody  in  poetry  a  picture  that  so  warmed  a  daughterli 
heart  :••— 

**  Upon  going  into  our  dear  fitther's  sitting-nxnn  this 
morning,  my  sister  and  I  found  bim  deeply  engaged  reading 
his  Bible,  and,  being  unwilling  to  intorupt  such  a  holy 
occupation,  we  retired  to  the  fkirtber  end  of  the  apartment, 
to  gase  unobserved  upon  the  serene  picture.  The  bright 
morning  sun  was  beaming  on  his  venerable  sOver  hair,  while 
his  defective  dght  increased  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
perused  the  blessed  book.  Our  &ncy  led  us  to  believe  that 
some  immortal  thought  was  engaging  his  mind,  for  be 
raiwd  his  fine  open  brow  to  the  light,  and  we  felt  we  had 
never  toved  him  more  deeply.  After  an  involuntary  prayer 
had  passed  from  our  hearts,  we  wliispered  to  each  other, 
*  Oh  I  if  Mrs  Hemans  could  only  see  our  father  at  this 
moment,  ber  lowing  pen  would  detain  the  scene;  for  even 
as  we  gaie  upon  it,  the  bright  ^eam  is  vanishing.' 
"lketmber9,lSK.** 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BROTHERS.^ 


"  HU  mrlj  daj* 

W«r«  with  bim  In  hli  baart.** 


Wo«iMw«»ni. 


The  voices  of  two  forest  boys, 
In  years  when  hearts  entwine, 

1  For  the  tale  on  which  this  little  poem  is  founded, 
rHermite  m  ItalU. 


Had  fill'd  with  childhood's  merry  noise 

A  valley  of  the  Rhine : 
To  rock  and  stream  that  sound  was  known, 
Qladsome  as  hunter's  bugle-tone. 

The  sunny  laughter  of  their  eyes. 
There  had  each  vineyard  seen ; 

Up  every  cliff  whence  eagles  rise, 
Their  bounding  step  had  been : 

Ay  1  their  bright  youth  a  g^ory  threw 

O'er  the  wild  place  wherein  they  grew. 

But  this,  as  day-spring's  flush,  was  brief 

As  early  bloom  or  dew ; 
Alas  1  'tis  but  the  withered  leaf 

That  wears  th'  enduring  hue  ! 
Those  rocks  along  the  Bhine's  fidr  shore 
Might  girdle  in  their  world  no  more. 

For  now  on  manhood's  veige  they  stood, 

And  heard  life's  thrilling  call. 
As  if  a  silver  clarion  woo'd 

To  some  high  festival ; 
And  parted  as  young  brothers  part, 
With  love  in  each  unsullied  heart 

They  parted.     Soon  the  paths  divide 

Wherein  our  steps  were  one, 
Like  river  branches^  fiir  and  wide, 

Dissevering  as  they  run ; 
And  making  strangers  in  their  course, 
Of  waves  that  had  the  same  bright  source. 

Met  they  no  more  1    Once  more  they  met, 
Those  kindred  hearts  and  true  ! 

Twas  on  a  field  of  death,  where  yet 
The  batUe-thunders  flew. 

Though  the  fleroe  day  was  wellnigh  past. 

And  the  red  sunset  smiled  its  last 

But  as  the  combat  dosed,  they  found 

For  tender  thoughts  a  space. 
And  e'en  upon  that  bloody  ground 

Boom  for  one  bright  embrace. 
And  poured  forth  on  each  other^s  neck 
Such  tears  as  warriors  need  not  check. 

The  mists  o'er  boyhood's  memory  spread 

All  melted  with  those  tears. 
The  fiu^es  of  the  holy  dead 

Boee  as  in  vamah'd  years ; 
The  Bhine,  the  Bhine,  the  ever-blest, 
Lifted  its  voice  in  each  full  breast  1 


Oh  1  was  it  tkm  atime  to  die  1 

It  was  I — that  not  in  vain 
The  soul  of  childhood's  purity 

And  peace  might  turn  again. 
A  ball  swept  forth — ^'twas  guided  well — 
Heart  unto  heart  those  brothers  fell  I 

Happy,  yes,  hi^py  thus  to  go ! 

Bearing  from  earth  away 
Affections,  gifted  ne'er  to  know 

A  shadow— a  decay — 
A  passing  touch  of  change  or  chill, 
A  breath  of  aught  whose  breath  can  kilL 

And  they,  between  whose  sevef  d  souls, 

Once  in  dose  union  tied, 
A  gulf  is  set,  a  current  rolls 

For  ever  to  divide  ,* 
Well  may  they  envy  such  a  lot. 
Whose  hearts  yearn  on — but  mingle  not 


THE  LAST  WISH. 

Qo  to  the  forest-shade. 

Seek  thou  the  well-known  glade. 
Where,  heavy  with  sweet  dew,  the  violets  lie. 

Gleaming  through  moss-tufts  deep. 

Like  dark  eyes  fill'd  with  sleep. 
And  bathed  in  hues  of  sunmier*s  midnight  sky. 

Bring  me  their  buds,  to  shed 

Around  my  dying  bed 
A  breath  of  May  and  of  the  wood's  repose ; 

For  I,  in  sooth,  depart 

With  a  rductant  heart. 
That  fiiin  would  linger  where  the  bright  sun  glow& 

Fain  would  I  stay  with  thee  ! — 

Alas  f  this  may  not  be ; 
Tet  bring  me  still  the  gifts  of  happier  hours  ! 

Qo  where  the  fountain's  breast 

Catches,  in  glassy  rest,  [bowers. 

The  dim  green  light  that  pours  through  lanrel 

I  know  how  sofUy  bri^t, 

Steep'd  in  that  tender  light, 
The  water-hlies  tremble  there  e'en  now ; 

Go  to  the  pure  stream's  edge. 

And  from  its  whispering  sedge 
Bring  me  those  flowers  to  cool  my  fiavei'd  brow ! 

Then,  as  in  Hope's  young  days, 
Track  thou  the  antique  mase 


Of  the  rich  garden  to  its  graasy  mound ; 

There  is  a  lone  white  rose. 

Shedding,  in  sudden  snows. 
Its  faint  leaves  o'er  the  emerald  turf  around. 

Well  knoVst  thou  that  fisur  tree — 

A  murmur  of  the  bee 
Dwells  ever  in  the  honey'd  lime  above : 

Bring  me  one  pearly  flower 

Of  all  its  clustering  shower — 
For  on  that  spot  we  first  reveal'd  our  love. 

Gather  one  woodbine  bough. 

Then,  from  the  lattice  low 
Of  the  bower'd  cottage  which  I  bade  thee  mark, 

When  by  ^e  hamlet  last 

Through  dim  wood-lanes  we  pass'd, 
While  dews  were  glancing  to  the  glowworm's  spark. 

Haste  I  to  my  pillow  bear 
Those  fragrant  things  and  Mr; 

My  hand  no  more  may  bind  them  up  at  eve — 
Tet  shall  their  odour  soft 
One  bright  dream  round  me  waft 

Of  life,  youth,  summer — aU  that  I  must  leave  ! 

And  oh  !  if  thou  wouldst  ask 

Wherefore  thy  steps  I  task. 
The  grove,  the  stream,  the  hamlet  vale  to  trace — 

Tis  that  some  thought  of  me. 

When  I  am  gone,  may  be 
The  spirit  bound  to  each  familiar  place. 

I  bid  mine  image  dwell 

(Oh  1  break  not  thou  the  spell !) 

In  the  deep  wood  and  by  the  fountain-side ; 
Thou  must  not,  my  beloved  I 
Rove  where  we  two  have  roved. 

Forgetting  her  that  in  her  spring-time  died  ! 


FAIRY  FAVOURa 

[ThJs  litUe  poem  waa  written  in  the  winter  of  1887.  In 
writing  to  a  friend  ihortly  afterward*,  Mn  Hemani  benelf 
thus  alhidee  to  it :  **  I  am  lo  glad  700  liked  *  Fairy  FaTonn.* 
It  is,  indeed, -filled  with  my  own  tme  and  ever-yearning  feel- 
ing—4hat  longing  for  more  aflTection,  more  confidence,  more 
entire  Interchange  of  thought,  than  I  am  ever  likely  to  meet 
with.  However,  I  will  not  repine  whilst  I  have  friends  who 
love  me  as  you  do."] 

GlT«  BM  but 

SoBMtliing  wharcanto  I  in»j  falad  my  lieart; 
Somethinff  to  lor*,  to  mt  open,  to  ela«p 
Aflbetion's  tendrils  roond. 

WoxTLDST  thou  wear  the  gift  of  immortal  bloom  1 
Wouldst  thou  smile  in  scorn  at  the  shadowy  tomb? 


Drink  of  this  cup  I  it  is  richly  fraught 
With  balm  from  the  gardens  of  Genii  brought ; 
Drink !  and  the  spoiler  shall  pass  thee  by. 
When  the  young  all  scattered  like  rose-leaves  lie. 

And  would  not  the  youth  of  my  soul  be  gone. 
If  the  loved  had  left  me,  one  by  one  1 
Take  back  the  cup  that  may  never  bless, 
The  gift  that  would  make  me  brotherlesa. 
How  should  I  live,  with  no  kindred  eye 
To  reflect  mine  immortality  ! 

Wouldst  thou  have  empire,  by  sign  or  spell. 
Over  the  mighty  in  air  that  dwell ) 
Wouldst  thou  call  the  spirits  of  shore  and  steep 
To  fetch  thee  jewels  fr*om  ocean's  deepi 
Wave  but  this  rod,  and  a  viewless  band. 
Slaves  to  thy  will,  shall  around  thee  stand. 

And  would  not  fear,  at  my  coming,  then 
Hush  every  voice  in  the  homes  of  men  1 
Would  not  bright  eyes  in  my  presence  quail  ^ 
Young  cheeks  with  a  nameless  thrill  turn  pale  ^ 
No  gift  be  mine  that  aside  would  turn 
The  human  love  for  whose  founts  I  yearn  1 

Wouldst  thou  then  read  through  the  hearts  of 

those 
Upon  whose  faith  thou  hast  sought  repose  Y 
Wear  this  rich  gem  I  it  is  charm'd  to  show 
When  a  change  comes  over  a£fection*8  glow : 
Look  on  its  flushing  or  fading  hue. 
And  learn  if  the  trusted  be  false  or  true  ! 

Keep,  keep  the  gem,  that  I  still  may  trust, 
Though  my  heart's  wealth  be  but  pour'd  on  dust  t 
Let  not  a  doubt  in  my  soul  have  place. 
To  dim  the  light  of  a  loved  one's  face ; 
Leave  to  the  earth  its  warm  sunny  smile — 
That  glory  would  pass  could  I  look  on  guile  I 

Say,  then,  what  boon  of  my  power  shall  be, 
Favour'd  of  spirits  I  pour'd  forth  on  thee  ^ 
Thou  scomest  the  treasures  of  wave  and  mine, 
Thou  wilt  not  drink  of  the  cup  divine. 
Thou  art  fain  with  a  mortal's  lot  to  rest- 
Answer  me  1  how  may  I  grace  it  best) 

Oh  I  give  me  no  sway  o'er  the  powers  unseen. 

But  a  human  heart  where  my  own  may  lean  ! 

A  friend,  one  tender  and  fiedthful  friend. 

Whose  thoughts'  tree  current  with  mine  may  blend; 

And,  leaving  not  either  on  earth  alone. 

Bid  the  bright,  calm  close  of  our  lives  be  one  1 
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ANNOTATION  ON  RECORDS  OF  WOMAN,   &c. 


ANNOTATION   ON    "  KSCORDi*  OF  WOMAN,"  dtC. 

[We  fetl  certain  Uiat  ereiy  admirer  of  the  genius  of  Mn 
Hemant  wiJl  be  obliged  to  us  for  here  reprinting,  almost 
at  length,  the  admirable  critique  on  her  writings  which 
i4>peared  in  the  XCIXth  Nmnber  of  the  Edinbur<^  Beviae, 
The  acumen,  the  taste,  and  elegance  of  Lord  JeAey,  are 
evident  throughout. 

**  Women,  we  fear,  cannot  do  every  thing,  nor  even 
every  thing  they  attempt  But  what  they  can  do,  thqr 
do,  for  the  most  part,  excellently— and  much  more  fn- 
quently  with  an  absolute  and  perfect  success,  than  the  as- 
pirants of  our  rougher  and  more  ambitious  sex.  They  can- 
not, we  think,  represent  naturally  the  fierce  and  sullen 
passions  of  men — nor  their  coarser  vices — nor  even  scenes 
of  actual  business  or  contention— and  the  mixed  motives, 
and  strong  and  faulty  characters,  by  which  a&irs  of  mo- 
ment are  usually  conducted  on  the  great  thea^  of  the 
world.  For  much  of  this  they  are  disqualified  by  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  tiialning  and  habits,  and  the  still  more  dis- 
abling delicacy  which  pervades  their  conceptions  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  from  much  they  are  excluded  by  their  actual 
inexperience  of  the  realities  they  might  wish  to  describe- 
by  thehr  substantial  and  incurable  Ignorance  of  business — 
of  the  way  in  which  serious  afEafars  are  actually  managed — 
and  the  true  nature  of  the  agents  and  impulses  that  give 
movement  and  dirsction  to  the  stronger  currents  of  ordi- 
nary life.  Perhaps  they  are  also  Incapable  of  long  moral 
or  p>litical  investigations,  where  many  complex  and  in- 
determinate elements  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  a 
variety  of  opposite  probabilities  to  be  weif^ed  before  coming 
to  a  conclusion.  They  are  generally  too  impatient  to  get  at 
the  ultimate  results,  to  go  well  through  with  such  discussions ; 
and  either  stop  short  at  some  imperfsct  view  of  the  truth,  or 
turn  aside  to  repose  in  the  shadow  of  some  plausible  error. 
This,  however,  we  are  persuaded,  arises  entirely  from  their 
being  seldom  set  on  such  tedious  tasks.  Their  proper  and 
natural  business  is  the  practical  regulations  of  private  life, 
in  all  its  bearings,  aflTecUons,  and  concerns ;  and  the  ques- 
ttons  with  whkdi  they  have  to  deal  in  that  most  important 
department,  though  often  of  the  utmoiit  difficulty  and  nicety, 
involve,  for  the  most  part,  but  few  elements ;  and  may 
generally  be  better  described  as  delicate  than  intricate- 
requiring  for  their  solution  rather  a  quick  tact  and  fine  per- 
ception, than  a  patient  or  Uborious  examination.  For  the 
same  reason,  they  rare^  succeed  in  long  works,  even  on 
subjectethe  beet  suited  to  their  genius ;  their  natural  train- 
ing rendering  them  equally  averse  to  long  doubt  and  long 
labour. 

"  For  all  other  intellectual  efforts,  however,  either  of  the 
unttorstanding  or  the  fitncy,  and  requiring  a  thorou^  know- 
ledge either  of  man's  strength  or  his  weakness,  we  apprehend 
them  to  be,  in  all  respects,  as  well  qualified  as  their  brethren 
of  the  stronger  sex ;  while,  in  their  perceptions  of  grace,  pro- 
priety, ridicule— their  power  of  detecting  artifice,  hypocrisy, 
and  affectation— the  force  and  prompitude  of  their  qrmpathy, 
and  thehr  cepadty  of  noble  and  devoted  attachment,  and  of 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  it  may  require— they  are,  beyond  all 
doubt,  our  superiors. 

**  Their  business  being,  as  we  have  said,  with  actual  or 
social  life,  and  the  colours  it  receives  trom  the  conduct  and 
dispositions  of  individuals,  they  unconsciously  acquire,  at  a 
very  early  age,  the  finest  peroeptton  of  character  and  man- 
ners, and  are  almost  as  soon  Instinctively  schooled  in  tlie 
deep  and  dangerous  learning  of  feeling  and  emotion ;  while 
the  very  mhiuteness  with  which  they  make  and  meditate  on 
these  Interesting  observations,  and  the  finer  shades  and  vari- 


ations of  sentiment  which  are  thus  treasured  and  recorded, 
trains  thehr  whole  foculties  to  a  nicety  and  predston  of  opera- 
tion, whkh  often  disck>ees  itsdf  to  advantage  Ui  their  mppli- 
cation  to  studies  of  a  very  different  character.  When 
women,  aecordingty,  have  turned  their  minds— as  thej  have 
done  but  too  seldom — to  the  exposition  or  anangement  ol 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  they  have  commonly  exhibited,  vre 
think,  a  more  beautiful  accuracy,  and  a  toon  uniform  and 
complete  Justness  of  thinking,  than  their  less  discriminating 
brethren.  There  is  a  finish  and  completeness  about  eveiy 
thing  they  put  out  of  their  hands,  which  indlcatee  not  only 
an  inherent  taste  tar  elegance  and  neatness,  but  a  habit  ol 
nice  obeervation,  and  slnguhur  exactness  of  Judgment. 

**  It  has  been  so  little  the  fisshion,  at  any  time,  to  encomnage 
women  to  write  for  publication,  that  it  is  more  difficult  than      ' 
it  should  be  to  prove  these  truths  by  examples.    Yet  there 
are  enough,  within  the  reach  of  a  very  careless  and  superfi- 
cial glance  over  the  open  field  of  literature,  to  enable  us  to 
expUin,  at  least,  and  illustrate,  if  not  entirely  to  verity,  oar 
assertions.    No  fRan,  we  will  venture  to  say,  oould  have 
written  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevign^,  or  the  noveb  of 
Miss  Austin,  or  the  hymns  and  early  lessons  of  Mrs  Bar- 
bauld,  or  the  conversations  of  Mn  Maroet    These  perform- 
ances, too,  are  not  only  eesentially  and  intensely  fsminine, 
but  they  are,  in  our  Judgment,  deckledly  m(Mre  perfect  than 
any  masculine  {Hroducttons  with  which  they  can  be  brought 
into  comparison.    They  accomplish  more  complete^  aU  the 
ends  at  which  they  ahn,  and  are  worked  out  with  a  graceful- 
ness and  feUdty  of  execution  which  excludes  aU  idea  ol 
fiailure,  and  enthely  satisfies  the  expectattons  they  m^  have 
raised.    We  might  easily  have  added  to  these  instances. 
There  are  many  parts  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  earlier  stories, 
and  of  Miss  Mitford's  sketches  and  deserlpttons,  and  not  a 
little  of  Mrs  Opie's,  that  exhibit  the  same  fine  and  poietrat- 
ing  spirit  of  obeervation,  the  same  softness  and  delicacy  ol 
hand,  and  unerring  truth  of  delineation,  to  whfch  we  have 
alluded  as  characterising  the  pure  qtedmens  of  fiemale  art. 
The  same  distinguishing  traits  of  a  woman's  spirit  are  visible 
tlirougfa  the  grief  and  the  piety  of  Lady  Russdl,  and  the 
gaiety,  tiie  spite,  and  the  venturesomeness  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley.    We  have  not  as  yet  much  female  poetry ;  but 
there  is  a  truly  feminine  tenderness,  purity,  and  elegance, 
in  the  P^cfae  of  Mrs  Tigfae,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  pteoca 
of  Lady  Craven.    On  some  of  the  works  of  Madame  de  StaCl 
—her  Corinne  eqwdaUy— there  is  a  stQl  deeper  stamp  of  the 
genius  of  her  sex.    Her  pictures  of  its  boundless  devotedness 
— its  depth  and  capacity  of  suffering— its  high  aspirations 
its  painfiil  ixritability,  and  inextinguishable  thirst  for  eoao- 
tion,  are  powerful  specimens  of  that  morbkl  anatomy  of  the 
heart,  which  no  hand  but  that  of  a  womanls  was  fine  enough 
to  have  laid  open,  or  skilftil  enough  to  have  recommended  to 
our  sympathy  and  love.    There  is  the  same  exquisite  and 
infanitable  delicacy,  if  not  the  same  power,  in  many  of  the 
h]^»pier  passages  of  Madame  de  Sousa  and  Mylame  Cottin — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  more  lively  and  yet  melancholy  records 
of  Madame  de  StaCl,  during  her  long  penance  in  the  Coort 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Maine. 

**Butwe  are  preluding  too  largely;  and  must  come  at  once 
to  the  point,  to  which  the  very  heading  of  this  article  has 
aheady  admonished  the  most  careless  of  our  readers  that  we 
are  tendhig.  We  think  the  poetry  of  Mrs  Hemans  a  fine 
exemplification  of  female  poetry ;  and  we  thbik  it  has  mndi 
of  the  perfection  which  we  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  the 
hapi^er  productions  of  female  genius. 

*'  It  may  not  be  the  best  fanaginable  poetry,  and  mayvot 
indicate  the  very  highest    or  most  commanding  genius. 
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but  it  embinces  a  great  deal  of  tliat  which  glTM  the  v«7 
belt  poetry  its  diief  power  of  pleasing ;  and  would  strike 
us,  perhaps,  as  more  impassioned  and  exalted,  if  it  were  not 
regulated  and  harmonised  by  the  most  beantifkil  tasteu  It  is 
infinitely  sweet,  elegant,  and  tender— touching,  periiaps,  and 
contemplatiye,  rather  than  rehement  and  OYerpowering ; 
and  not  only  finished  throughout  with  an  exquisite  delicacy, 
and  eren  serenity  of  execution,  but  informed  with  a  purity 
and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  a  certain  sober  and  humble  tone 
of  faidulgence  and  piety,  whidi  must  satisfy  all  Judgments, 
and  allay  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  are  most  afhdd  of 
the  passionate  exaggerations  of  poetry.  The  diction  is  always 
beautiful,  harmonious,  and  free ;  and  the  themes,  though  of 
infinite  Tariety,  uniformly  treated  with  a  grace,  originality, 
and  Judgment,  which  marie  the  same  master-hand.  These 
themes  she  has  borrowed,  with  the  peculiar  interest  and 
imagery  that  belong  to  them,  from  the  legends  of  different 
nations,  and  the  most  opposite  states  of  society ;  and  has 
contrived  to  retain  much  of  what  is  Interesting  and  peculiar 
in  each  of  them,  without  adopting,  along  with  it,  any  of  the 
rerolting  or  extravagant  excesses  which  may  characterise  the 
taste  or  manners  of  the  people  or  the  age  fiY>m  which  it  has 
been  derived.  She  has  thus  transfrised  into  her  Oerman  or 
Scandinavian  legends,  the  imaginative  and  daring  tone  of  the 
originals,  without  the  mystical  exaggerations  of  the  one,  or 
the  painftil  fierceness  and  coarseness  of  the  othOT— she  has 
preserved  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  the  French,  without 
their  coldness  or  affectation — and  the  tenderness  and  shnpli* 
city  of  the  early  Italians,  without  their  diflfbseness  or  languor. 
Though  occasionally  expatiating,  somewhat  fondly  and  at 
large,  amongst  the  sweets  of  her  own  planting,  there  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  great  condensation  and  brevity  in  most  of  her 
pieces,  and,  almost  without  exception,  a  most  Judicious  and 
vigorous  concludon.  The  great  merit,  however,  of  her  poetry, 
b  undoubtedly  in  its  tenderness  and  its  beautifiil  imagery. 
The  first  requires  no  explanation ;  but  we  must  be  allowed 
to  add  a  word  as  to  the  peculiar  charm  and  character  of 
the  latter. 

**  It  has  alvrays  been  our  opinion,  that  the  rery  essence  of 
poetry,  apart  (rma  the  pathos,  the  wit,  or  the  brilliant  de- 
scription vrtiich  ooay  be  embodied  in  it,  but  may  exist  equally 
in  prose,  consists  in  tiie  fine  perception  and  vivid  expression 
of  that  subtle  and  mysterious  analogy  which  exists  between 
the  physical  and  the  moral  world — which  makes  outward 
things  and  qualities  the  natural  types  and  emblems  of  inward 
gifts  and  emotions,  and  leads  us  to  ascribe  life  and  sentiment 
to  every  thing  that  interests  us  in  the  aspects  of  external 
nature.  The  feeling  of  this  analogy,  obscure  and  inexpli- 
cable as  the  theory  of  it  may  be,  is  so  deep  and  univosal  in 
our  nature,  that  it  has  stamped  itself  on  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  men  of  every  kindred  and  speech  :  and  that  to  such 
an  extent,  that  one-half  of  the  epithets  by  which  we  fiimi- 
liarly  designate  moral  and  physical  qualities,  are  in  reality  so 
ooany  metaphors,  borrowed  reciprocally,  upon  this  analogy, 
from  those  opposite  forms  of  existence.  The  very  fStunQiarity , 
howerer,  of  the  expression,  hi  these  instances,  takes  avray  its 
poetical  effect — and  indeed,  in  substance,  its  metaphorical 
character.  The  original  sense  of  the  word  is  entirely  for- 
gotten in  the  derivative  one  to  which  it  has  succeeded ;  and 
it  requires  some  etymological  recollection  to  convince  us  that 
it  vras  originally  notiiing  else  than  a  typical  or  analogical 
illustration.  Thus  we  talk  of  a  penetrating  understanding, 
and  a  fririous  blast—*  weighty  argument,  and  a  gentle 
stream— without  being  at  all  aware  that  we  are  speaking  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  and  transferring  qualities  fhmi  one 
extremity  of  the  sphere  of  being  to  another.    In  these  cases. 


accordingly,  the  metaphor,  by  ceasing  to  be  fUt,  in  reality 
ceases  to  exist ;  and  the  analogy,  being  no  longer  Intimated, 
of  course  can  {Hroduce  no  effect.  But  whenever  it  is  inti- 
mated, it  does  {HToduce  an  eflRect ;  and  that  effect,  we  think, 
is  poetry. 

**  It  has  substantially  two  functions,  and  operates  in  two 
directions.  In  the^rf<  place,  it  strikes  vividly  out,  and 
flashes  at  once  on  our  minds,  the  conception  of  an  Inward 
feeling  or  emotion,  which  it  might  otherwise  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  convey,  by  the  presentment  of  some  bodily  form  or 
quality,  which  is  instantly  felt  to  be  its  true  representative ; 
and  enables  us  to  fix  and  comprehend  it  with  a  force  and 
clearness  not  otherwise  attainable :  and,  in  the  second  place, 
it  vivifies  dead  and  inanimate  matter  with  the  attributes  of 
living  and  sentient  mind ;  and  fills  the  whole  visible  universe 
around  us  with  objects  of  interest  and  qrmpathy,  by  tinging 
than  with  the  hoes  of  life,  and  associating  them  with  our 
own  passtons  and  affections.  This  magical  operation  the 
poet,  too,  performs,  for  the  most  part,  in  one  of  two  vrays— 
either  by  the  direct  agency  of  similes  and  metaphors,  more  or 
less  condensed  or  developed,  or  by  the  mere  graceful  present- 
ment  of  such  visible  objects  on  the  scene  of  his  passtonate 
dialogues  or  adventures,  as  partake  of  the  character  of  the 
emotion  he  wishes  to  excite,  and  thus  form  an  appropriate 
accompaniment  or  preparation  for  its  direct  indulgence  or 
display.  The  former  of  thoee  methods  has  perhaps  been  most 
frequently  employed,  and  certainly  has  most  attracted  atten- 
tion. But  the  latter,  though  less  obtrusive,  and  perhaps  less 
frequently  resorted  to  of  set  purpose,  is,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  the  most  natural  and  efficacious  of  the  two,  and  is 
often  adopted,  we  believe  unoonsdonsly,  by  poets  of  the 
highest  order— the  predominant  onotion  of  their  minds  over- 
flowing spontaneously  on  all  the  objects  which  preient  them- 
selves to  their  fancy,  and  calling  out  trom  them,  and  colour- 
ing with  its  own  hues,  those  that  are  naturally  embleooatic  of 
its  character,  and  in  accordance  with  its  general  expresston. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  habitually  this  is  done  by 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  especially,  and  how  much  many  of 
their  finest  passages  are  indebted,  both  for  force  and  richness 
of  effect,  to  this  general  and  diffbsive  harmony  of  the  external 
character  of  thehr  scenes  with  the  passions  of  their  living 
agents — this  harmonising  and  appropriate  glow  with  which 
they  kindle  the  whole  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  bring  all 
that  strikes  the  sense  into  uniaon  with  all  that  touches  the 
heart. 

**  But  it  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  say,  that  we 
think  the  fisir  writer  before  us  is  eminently  a  mistress  of  this 
poeUcal  secret ;  and,  in  truth,  it  was  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  this  great  charm  and  excellence  in  her  imagery, 
that  we  have  ventured  upon  this  little  dissertation.  Almost 
all  her  poems  are  rich  with  flne  descriptions,  and  studded 
over  with  images  of  visible  beauty.  But  these  are  never  idle 
ornaments :  all  her  pomps  have  a  meaning ;  and  her  flowers 
and  her  gems  are  arranged,  as  they  are  said  to  be  among 
Eastern  lovers,  so  as  to  speak  the  language  of  truth  and  of 
passion.  This  is  peculiarly  remaricable  in  some  little  pieces, 
which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  purely  descriptive,  but  are 
soon  found  to  teU  upon  the  heart,  with  a  deep  moral  and 
pathetic  impression.  But  it  is  a  truth  nearly  as  conspicuous 
in  the  greater  part  of  her  intiductions,  where  we  scaroely 
meet  with  any  striking  sentiment  that  is  not  ushered  in  by 
soroe  such  symphony  of  external  nature,  and  scarcely  a  lovely 
plcture  that  does  not  sore  as  a  fSoreground  to  some  deep  or 
lofty  emotion.  We  may  illustrate  this  proposition,  we 
think,  by  opening  either  of  these  little  volumes  at  random, 
and  taking  what  they  first  present  to  us.     Hie  following 
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•zqulait*  UiiM,  for  «uunple,  on  a  Palm-tree  in  an  EngUah 
garden:-' 

*  It  waved  not  throo^  an  Eutarn  il^, 
Bidda  a  fbant  otAxabj/  Ho, 

**  The  following,  which  the  author  hae  named,  *  Grave*  of 
a  Homehold/  hae  rather  leei  of  external  eoeneiy,  but  eerree, 
like  the  othen,  to  ihow  how  wen  the  graphic  and  pathetic 
maj  be  made  to  let  off  each  other:— 

'Thiy  grtw  In  b«wt7,  tida  bgr  M», 
Th^  ffll'd  on*  hooM  with  gke/ ate. 

"  We  have  taken  theae  pieoea  chiefly  on  acooani  of  their 
■hotineM ;  but  it  would  not  be  fitbr  to  ICrs  Hemane  not  to 
ptiaeni  our  readen  with  one  longer  q)ecimen,  and  to  give  a 
portion  of  her  graoefkil  narrative  along  with  her  pathetic  de- 
eeripttona.  This  ttoiy,  of  *  The  Lady  of  the  Ceetle/  ii  toM, 
we  think,  with  great  force  and  sweetncM  :— 

•Thoa  •M'at  hw  ptotorwt  with  hwiUnlng  luOr, 
(FfeoMd  w»«  thMt  tfiBi  In  Provngnl  wnc,)'  oto. 

'*  The  foDowing  sketch  of  *  Joan  of  Arc  in  Rhefans,'  ii  in  a 
loftier  and  more  ambitioua  vein,  but  austainad  with  equal 
grace,  and  aa  touching  In  Ita  aolemn  tendemeaa.  We  can 
aflbcd  to  extract  but  a  part  of  it:— 

*  Within,  thaUtht, 

Through  th*  ridi  ijloom  oTptetond  windows  flowing,'  «te. 

"  Thwa  are  aeveral  atratna  dm  more  paaaionate  character, 
eapedaUy  In  the  two  poetical  epiitlea  from  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart  and  Propenia  RoeaL  We  ahaU  venture  to  give  a  few 
Unea  firom  the  former.  The  Lady  Arabella  waa  oi  royal 
deaeeni ;  and  having  exdted  the  ftan  of  our  pnalHanfanona 
Jamea  by  a  aecret  union  with  the  Lord  Seymour,  waa  detained 
In  a  cruel  captivity,  by  that  heartlaea  monarch,  till  the  doee 
of  iMr  lifo— during  whidi  ahe  la  auppoeed  to  have  indited  thia 
letter  to  her  lover  from  Imt  priaon-houae  :-> 

'M7lH«nd,iB7fH«id!  wharoMiUMm?    Dayhjday. 
Gliding,  hka  mom  daric  moamfbl  ■toaam,  awagr/  ote. 


**  The  following,  though  it  haa  no  very  distinct  object  or 
moral,  braathea,  we  think,  the  very  spirit  of  poetry,  in  Us 
bright  and  vague  pieturings,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  naoM 
it  bears— *  An  Hour  of  Romance : ' 


*  Thara  wara  tUak  laavaa  abova  ma  and  aroond. 
And  low  twaat  ilgfai^  lika  thoaa  ofohUdhood'B  alaap,' ale. 

**  There  is  great  sweetness  in  tiie  following  portion  of  a 

little  poem  on  a  *  Girl's  School :  '— 

'  Oh  i  Jofooa  eraatoraa  I  that  wfU  rink  to  raat 
Lightly,  whan  thoaa  para  orlaona  ara  dona,*  ate. 

**  There  la  a  fine  and  atately  aolemnity  In  theae  Unea  on 
•  The  Loat  Pleiad:' 

« Bath  tha  n%ht  lest  a  gam,  tha  tags!  night  ? 
I  har  «fOwn  of  old  I 


**  The  following  on  *  The  Dying  Improviaatora,'  have  a 
rich  lyrical  cadence,  and  glow  of  deep  fiseling : — 

*  Varar,  oh  I  nefcr  moia^ 
On  thj  Bomat  porpk  haattn  mtn*  tf  shall  dwall,'  ote. 

**  Bui  we  muat  atop  here.  There  would  be  no  end  of  oar 
extracta,  if  we  were  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  noting  down 
every  beautiful  paaaage  whfch  arrests  ua  In  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  volumea  before  ua.  We  ouf^t  to  reeoUeci,  too, 
that  there  are  few  to  whom  our  pagea  are  lik^y  to  come,  who 
are  not  already  fomOiar  with  their  beauties ;  and.  In  fact,  we 
have  made  these  extracts,  Isss  with  the  preaumptnoos  btUt! 
that  we  are  introducing  Mrs  Hemans  for  the  first  time  to  the 
knowledge  or  admiration  of  our  readers,  than  firom  a  desire  of 
Dhutrating,  by  mmtuci  them,  the  singuhur  MUdty  In  the 
choice  and  emptoyment  of  her  fanagenrt  of  whidi  we  have 
already  spoken  so  much  at  large ;— that  fine  accord  she  haa 
established  between  the  world  of  sense  and  oi  soul— that 
delicate  blending  of  our  deep  inward  emotions  with  their 
^Jendid  qrmbols  and  emblems  without.*'] 
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They  tdl  but  dreams-Hi  lonely  qrfrlt's  dreams ; 
Yet  ever  through  their  fieeting  imagery 
Wanders  a  vein  of  melancholy  love. 
An  aimleae  thought  of  home ;  as  in  the  song 
Of  the  caged  skylark  ye  may  deem  there  dwells 
A  passionate  memory  of  blue  sides  and  fiowers. 
And  living  streams    far  off  I 


A  SPnOTS  RETURN. 


««Thls  la  to  ba  a  mortal. 
And  iaak  tha  things  Ujtnd  mortalitjr ! ' 


MAmrasD. 


Tht  Yoice  preraila — dear  friend,  my  gentle  friend! 
This  long-shut  heart  for  thee  shall  be  unseal'd ; 
And  though  thy  soft  eye  mournfully  will  bend 
Over  the  troubled  stream^  yet  once  reyeal'd 


Shall  its  freed  waters  flow ;  then  rocks  must  doee 
For  evermore,  above  their  dark  repose. 

Come  while  the  gOTgeous  mysteries  of  the  sky 
Fused  in  the  crimson  sea  of  sunset  lie ;      [sound 
Come  to  the  woods,  where  all  strange  wandering 
Is  mingled  into  harmony  profound ; 
Where  the  leaves  thrill  with  spirit^  while  the  wind 
Rlls  with  a  viewless  being,  unconflned. 


A  SPIRIT^S  RETURN. 
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The  trembling  reeds  and  fountains.     Our  own 

deU, 
With  its  green  dimness  and  JEk>lian  breath. 
Shall  suit  th*  unveiling  of  dark  records  well — 
Hear  me  in  tenderness  and  silent  fiedth  t 

Thou  kneVst  me  not  in  life's  fresh  yemal  mom — 
I  would  thou  hadst  1 — ^for  then  my  heart  on  thine 
Had  poured  a  worthier  love ;  now,  all  o'erwom 
By  its  deep  thirst  for  something  too  divine, 
It  hath  but  fitfid  music  to  bestow, 
Echoes  of  harp-strings  broken  long  ago. 

Tet  even  in  youth  companionless  I  stood. 
As  a  lone  forest-bird  midst  ocean's  foam ; 
For  me  the  silver  cords  of  brotherhood 
Were  early  loosed ;  the  voices  from  my  home 
Pass'd  one  by  one,  and  melody  and  mirth 
Left  me  a  dreamer  by  a  silent  hearth. 

But,  with  the  fulness  of  a  heart  that  bum'd 
For  the  deep  sympathies  of  mind,  I  tum'd 
From  that  unanswering  spot,  and  fondly  sought 
In  all  wild  scenes  with  thrilling  mtumurs  fruught» 
In  every  still  small  voice  and  sound  of  power. 
And  flute-note  of  the  wind  through  caveand  bower, 
A  perilous  delight ! — ^for  then  first  woke 
My  life's  lone  passion,  the  mysterious  quest 
Of  secret  knowledge ;  and  each  tone  that  broke 
From  the  wood-arches  or  the  fountain's  breast, 
Making  my  qtdck  soul  vibrate  as  a  lyre. 
But  minister'd  to  that  strange  inborn  fire. 

Midst  the  bright  silence  of  the  mountain  dells. 
In  noontide-hours  or  golden  summer-eves. 
My  thoughts  have  burst  forth  as  a  gale  that  swells 
Into  a  rushing  blast,  and  frx)m  the  leaves 
Shakes  out  response.    0  thou  rich  world  unseen! 
Thou  curtain'd  realm  of  spirits  I — ^thus  my  ciy 
Hath  troubled  air  and  silence— <lost  thou  lie 
Spread  all  around,  yet  by  some  filmy  screen 
Shut  from  us  ever  ]    The  resounding  woods. 
Do  their  depths  teem  with  marvels  1 — and  the 

floods. 
And  the  pure  fountains,  leading  secret  veins 
Of  quenchless  melody  through  rock  and  hill. 
Have  they  bright  dwellers  I — are  their  lone  domains 
Peopled  with  beauty,  which  may  never  still 
Our  -weary  thirst  of  soulY    Cold,  weak  and  cold. 
Is  earth's  vain  language,  piercing  not  one  fold 
Of  our  deep  being  !    Oh,  for  gifts  more  high  I 
For  a  seer's  glance  to  rend  mortality  I 
For  a  charm'd  rod,  to  call  fh>m  each  dark  shrine 
The  oracles  divine  t 


I  woke  from  those  high  fontaaies,  to  know 
My  kindred  with  the  earth — I  woke  to  lov& 

0  gentle  friend  1  to  love  in.doubt  and  woe. 
Shutting  the  heart  the  worshipp'd  name  above. 
Is  to  love  deeply ;  and  my  spirit's  dower 

Was  a  sad  gift,  a  melancholy  power 
Of  so  adoring — ^with  a  buried  care. 
And  with  the  o'erflowing  of  a  voiceless  prayer. 
And  with  a  deepening  dream,  that  day  by  da^, 
In  the  still  shadow  of  its  lonely  sway, 
Folded  me  closer,  till  the  world  held  naught 
Save  the  one  being  to  my  centred  thought. 
There  was  no  music  but  his  voice  to  hear. 
No  joy  but  such  as  with  his  step  drew  near ; 
Light  was  but  where  he  look'd — ^life  where  he 

moved: 
Silently,  fervently,  thus,  thus  I  loved. 
Oh  I  but  such  love  is  fearful ! — and  I  knew 
Its  gathering  doom :  the  soul's  prophetic  si^t 
Even  then  unfolded  in  my  breast,  and  threw 
O'er  all  things  round  a  full,  strong,  vivid  light. 
Too  sorrowfully  clear ! — an  under-tone 
Was  given  to  Nature's  harp,  for  me  alone 
Whispering  of  grie£    Of  grief? — ^be  strong,  awake  1 
Hath  not  thy  love  been  victory,  O  my  soult 
Hath  not  its  conflict  won  a  voice  to  shake 
Death's  fastnesses  1 — a  magic  to  control 
Worlds  fiur  removed  1 — frt>m  o'er  the  grave  to  thee 
Love  hath  made  answer ;  and  thy  tale  shotdd  be 
Sung  like  a  lay  of  triumph  !    Now  return 
And  take  thy  treasure  frt>m  its  bosom'd  urn. 
And  lift  it  once  to  light  I 

In  fear,  in  pain, 

1  said  I  loved— but  yet  a  heavenly  strain 

Of  sweetness  floated  down  the  tearful  stream, 
A  joy  flash'd  through  the  trouble  of  my  dream  ! 
I  knew  myself  beloved  1    We  breathed  no  vow. 
No  mingling  visions  might  our  £&te  allow. 
As  unto  happy  hearts ;  but  still  and  deep. 
Like  a  rich  jewel  gleaming  in  a  grave. 
Like  golden  sand  in  some  dark  river's  wave. 
So  did  my  soul  that  costly  knowledge  keep. 
So  jealously ! — a  thing  o'er  which  to  shed. 
When  stars  alone  beheld  the  drooping  head. 
Lone  tears  1  yet  ofttimes  burden'd  with  the  excess 
Of  our  strange  nature's  quivering  happiness. 

But,  oh  I  sweet  friend  !  we  dream  not  of  love's 

might 
Till  death  has  robed  with  soft  and  solemn  light 
The  image  we  enshrine  I    Before  that  hour. 
We  have  but  glimpses  of  the  o'ermastering  power 
Within  us  laid ! — thet^  doth  the  spirit-flame 
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With  sword-like  lightning  rend  its  mortal  frame ; 
The  wings  of  that  which  pants  to  follow  fast 
Shake  their  day-bars.,  as  with  a  prison'd  blast — 
The  sea  is  in  our  souls  i 

He  died — he  died 
On  whom  my  lone  devotedness  was  cast  I 
I  might  not  keep  one  vigil  by  his  side, 
/,  whose  wrung  heart  watch*d  with  him  to  the  last ! 
I  might  not  once  his  fainting  head  sustain, 
Nor  bathe  his  parch'd  lips  in  the  hour  of  pain^ 
Nor  say  to  him,  "  Farewell  I "    He  pass'd  away — 
Oh !  had  my  love  been  there,  its  conquering  sway 
Had  won  him  back  from  death  t  But  thus  remoY ed. 
Borne  o*er  th*  abyss  no  sounding  line  hath  proved, 
Join'd  with  the  unknown,  the  viewless — ^he  became 
Unto  my  thoughts  another,  yet  the  same — 
Changed — ^hallow'd — glorified ! — and  his  lowgrave 
Seem'd  a  bright  mournful  altar — mine,  all  mine : 
Brother  and  friend  soon  left  me  that  sole  shrine. 
The  birthright  of  the  fiuthfull — their  world's  wave 
Soon  swept  them  frt>m  its  brink.    Oh!  deem  thou 

not 
That  on  the  sad  and  consecrated  spot 
My  soul  grew  weak !    I  tell  thee  that  a  power 
There  kindled  heart  and  lip — a  fiery  shower 
My  words  were  made — amight  was  given  to  prayer, 
And  a  strong  grasp  to  passionate  despair, 
And  a  dread  triumph !  KnoVst  thou  what  Isought  ? 
For  what  high  boon  my  struggling  spirit  wrought  ? 
— Commimion  with  the  dead  !     I  sent  a  cry 
Through  the  veil'd  empires  of  eternity — 
A  voice  to  cleave  them !    By  the  mournful  truth, 
By  the  lost  promise  of  my  blighted  youth 
By  the  strong  chain  a  mighty  love  can  bind 
On  the  beloved,  the  spell  of  mind  o'er  mind ; 
By  words,  which  in  themselves  are  magic  high, 
Armed,  and  inspired,  and  wing'd  with  agony ; 
By  tears,  which  comfort  not»  but  bum,  and  seem 
To  bear  the  heart's  blood  in  their  passion-stream ; 
I  sunmion'd,  I  acj^ured  t — with  quicken'd  sense. 
With  the  keen  vigil  of  a  life  intense. 
I  watch'd,  an  answer  from  the  winds  to  wring, 
I  Usten'd,  if  perchance  the  stream  might  bring 
Token  fr*om  worlds  af&r ;  I  taught  one  sound 
Unto  a  thousand  echoes — one  profound 
Imploring  accent  to  the  tomb,  the  sky — 
One  prayer  to  night—"  Awake !  appear  I  reply  !" 
Hast  thou  been  told  that  from  the  viewless  bourne 
The  dark  way  never  hath  allow'd  return  1 
That  all,  which  tears  can  move,  vrith  life  is  fled — 
That  earthly  love  is  powerless  on  the  dead  1 
Believe  it  not ! — There  is  a  lai^  lone  star 
Now  burning  o'er  yon  western  hill  afar. 


And  under  its  clear  light  there  lies  a  spot 
Which  well  might  utter  forth — Believe  it  not ! 

I  sat  beneath  that  planet.    I  had  wept 
My  woe  to  stillness ;  every  night-wind  slept; 
A  hush  was  on  the  hills ;  the  veiy  streams 
Went  by  like  clouds,  or  noiseless  founts  in  dreams ; 
And  the  dark  tree  o'ershadowing  me  that  hour. 
Stood  motionless,  even  as  the  gray  church-tower 
Whereon  I  gazed  unconsciously.    There  came 
A  low  sound,  like  the  tremor  of  a  flame, 
Or  like  the  light  quick  shiver  of  a  wing, 
Flitting  through  twilight  woods,  across  the  air; 
And  I  look'd  up  I    Oh  i  for  strong  words  to  bring 
Conviction  o'er  thy  thought  i    Before  me  there. 
He,  the  departed,  stood  I    Ay,  &ce  to  &ce. 
So  near,  and  yet  how  fur  I    His  form,  his  mieiiy 
Qave  to  remembrance  back  each  burning  trace 
Within : — ^Tet  something  awfully  serene. 
Pure,  sculpture-like,  on  the  pale  brow,  that  wore 
Of  the  once  beating  heart  no  token  more ; 
And  stillness  on  the  lip— and  o'er  the  hair 
A  gleam,  that  trembled  through  the  breathless  air ; 
And  an  unfathom'd  calm,  that  seem'd  to  lie 
In  the  grave  sweetness  of  th*  illumined  eye, 
Told  of  the  gulfs  between  our  being  set» 
And,  as  that  unsheath'd  spirit^lance  I  met^ 
Made  my  soul  &int: — ^with  feart    Oh!  not  with 

fear  I 
With  the  sick  feeling  that  in  his  far  sphere 
My  love  could  be  as  nothing  !    But  he  spoke — 
How  shall  I  tell  thee  of  the  startling  thrill 
In  that  low  voice,  whose  breezy  tones  could  fill 
My  bosom's  infinite?    0  friend !  I  woke 
TTien  first  to  heavenly  life !    Soft,  solemn,  dear. 
Breathed  the  mysterious  accents  on  mine  ear. 
Yet  strangely  seem'd  as  if  the  while  they  rose 
From  depths  of  distance,  o'er  the  wide  repose 
Of  slumbering  waters  wafted,  or  the  dells 
Of  mountains,  hollow  with  sweet  echo-cells. 
But,  as  they  murmur'd  on,  the  mortal  chill 
Pass'd  from  me,  like  a  mist  before  the  mom ; 
And,  to  that  glorious  intercourse  upborne 
By  slow  degrees,  a  calm,  divindy  still, 
Possess'd  my  frame.  I  sought  that  lighted  eye — 
From  its  intense  and  searching  purity 
I  drank  in  soul/ — ^I  question'd  of  the  dead — 
Of  the  hush'd,  starry  shores  their  footsteps  tread, 
And  I  was  answer'd.     If  remembrance  there 
With  dreamy  whispers  fill  the  immortal  air; 
If  thought^  here  piled  frx)m  many  a  jewd-heap. 
Be  treasure  in  that  pensive  land  to  keep ; 
If  love,  o'ersweeping  change,  and  blight,  and  blast. 
Find  there  the  music  of  his  home  at  last : 
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I  ask'd,  and  I  was  answer  d.    Full  and  high 
Was  that  communion  with  eternity — 
Too  rich  for  aught  so  fleeting  1    Like  a  knell 
Swept  o'er  my  sense  its  closing  words,  "Farewell ! 
On  earth  we  meet  no  more  1"   And  all  was  gone — 
The  pale,  bright  settled  brow — ^the  thrilling  tone, 
The  still  and  shining  eye  !  and  never  more 
May  twilight  gloom  or  midnight  hush  restore 
Thatradiantguest!  Onefull-fraughthourofheaven, 
To  earthly  passion's  wild  implorings  given. 
Was  made  my  own — ^the  ethereal  fire  hath  shiver'd 
The  fragile  censer  in  whose  mould  it  qtdver'd, 
Brightly,  consumingly  1    What  now  is  left  ? 
A  faded  world,  of  glory's  hues  bereft — 
A  void,  a  chain  1    I  dwell  midst  throngs,  apart, 
In  the  cold  silence  of  the  stranger's  heart ; 
A  fix'd  immortal  shadow  stands  between 
My  spirit  and  life's  £Eist-receding  scene ; 
A  gift  hath  sever'd  me  from  human  ties, 
A  power  is  gone  from  all  earth's  melodies. 
Which  never  may  return :  their  chords  are  broken, 
The  music  of  another  land  hath  spoken — 
No  after-sound  is  sweet !    This  weary  thirst  I 
And  I  have  heard  celestial  fountains  burst  1 
What  here  shall  quench  iti 

Dost  thou  not  rejoice. 
When  the  spring  sends  forth  an  awakening  voice 
Through  the  young  woods  1    Thou  dost  I    And  in 

that  birth 
Of  early  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  songs  of  mirth. 
Thousands,  like  thee,  find  gladness !  Couldstthou 

know 
How  every  breeze  then  summons  m«  to  go  I 
How  all  the  light  of  love  and  beauty  shed 
By  those  rich  hours,  but  woos  me  to  the  dead  t 
The  only  beautiful  that  change  no  more — 
The  only  loved  ! — ^the  dwellers  on  the  shore 
Of  spring  fulfilled  !    The  dead  !  uihom  call  we  so] 
They  that  breathe  purer  air,  that  feel,  that  know 
Things  wrapt  from  us  I    Away  I  within  me  pent, 
That  which  is  barr'd  from  its  own  element 
Still  droops  or  struggles  I    But  the  day  irtU  come — 
Over  the  deep  the  free  bird  finds  its  home ; 
And  the  stream  lingers  midst  the  rocks,  yet  greets 
The  sea  at  last ;  and  the  wing'd  flower-seed  meets 
A  soil  to  rest  in  :  shall  not  /,  too,  be, 
My  spirit-love  1  upborne  to  dwell  with  thee  ? 
Yes!  by  the  power  whose  conquering  anguish  stirr'd 
The  tomb,  whose  cry  beyond  the  stars  was  heard, 
Whose  agony  of  triimiph  won  thee  back 
Through  the  dim  pass  no  mortal  step  may  track, 
Yet  shall  we  meet  i  that  glimpse  of  joy  divine 
Proved  thee  for  ever  and  for  ever  mine  1 


C**  It  waa  towmrdi  Um  dute  of  the  year  182l»,  that  Mn 
Hemant  began  to  contemplate  the  publication  of  a  new 
volume  of  poema.  She  had  already  made  lome  preparation 
for  this  by  contributing  a  eeriee  of  iyriei  under  the  title  of 
«« Songs  of  the  Aflbctions,''  to  Blackwood's  Magaxine,  together 
with  the  long  ballad,  "  The  Lady  of  Provence,**  which,  for 
the  8Jk>wing  pictures  it  contains,  the  lofty  yet  tender  affection 
to  which  it  is  consecrated,  and  the  striking  but  never  uncouth 
changes  of  its  Tersiflcatlon,  must  be  considered  as  one  of  its 
author's  finest  chlvalresque  poems.  She  had  sUll,  however,  to 
{HTOduce  some  work  of  greater  importance  than  these,  suitable 
for  the  commencement  of  a  volume.  The  subject  at  length 
fixed  upon  by  her,  as  peculiar  as  it  was  almost  dangerously 
iksdnating,  was  suggested  by  a  fireside  conversation.  It  had 
long  been  a  &vourite  amusement  to  wind  up  our  evenings  by 
telling  ghost-stories.  One  night,  however,  the  store  of  thrill- 
ing nairatives  was  exhausted,  and  we  began  to  talk  of  the 
Ceelings  with  which  the  presence  and  the  qieedi  of  a  visitant 
tmta  another  world,  (if  indeed  a  spirit  could  return.)  would 
be  most  likely  to  impress  the  person  so  visited.  After  having 
exhausted  all  the  common  varieUes  of  foar  and  terror  in  oar 
q)eculations,  Mrs  Hemana  said  that  she  thought  the  pre- 
dominant sensation  at  the  time  must  partake  of  awe  and 
rapture,  and  resemble  the  feelings  of  those  who  listen  to  a 
revelation,  and  at  the  same  moment  know  themselves  to  be 
favoured  above  all  men,  and  humbled  bef(Mre  a  being  no  longer 
sharing  their  own  cares  or  passfams ;  but  that  the  person  so 
visited  must  thenceforward  and  for  ever  be  inevitably  sepa- 
rated from  this  world  and  its  concerns :  for  the  soul  which  had 
once  enjqyed  such  a  strange  and  q>iritual  communion,  which 
had  been  permitted  to  look,  though  but  for  a  moment,  beyond 
the  mysterious  gates  ofdeath,  must  be  raised,  by  its  experience, 
too  high  for  common  grief  again  to  perplex,  or  common  Joy 
to  enliven.  She  spoke  long  and  eloquently  upon  this  subject ; 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  conversation  settled  her 
wandering  fancy,  and  gave  rise  to  the  prindpal  poem  in  her  next 
volume.** — CHoauiY'B  Memoriali  qf  Mn  HematUt  p.  <S9-7S. 

Mr  Chorley,  in  an  after  part  of  the  same  work,  makes  the 
following  ingenious  and  sugge^ve  remarks  in  refsrenoe  to 
the  same  exquisite  poem  : — '*  The  coming  of  the  apparition 
is  described  with  all  the  plainness  and  intensity  of  the  most 
entire  conviction,  so  difficult  in  these  days  for  a  writer  to 
assume  —  might  it  not  almost  be  said,  so  impossible  to 
be  assumed  by  thoee  who  have  wholly  and  scornfully  cast 
off  thoee  superstitions,  so  distasteftal  to  reason,  but  so  dear 
to  fancy  ?  It  is  tanpossible,  in  reading  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
incomparable  descriptions  of  supernatural  visitations, — 
the  episode  of  the  *  Bodach  Glas  *  for  instance,  or  *  Wan- 
dering Willie's  tale,'  or  the  vigil  of  Master  Holdenough  in 
the  Mirror  Chamber,  (though  this  is  afterwards  explained 
i^^'ntyi)— to  imagine  that  the  creator  of  these  scenes  did  not  in 
some  measure  bdieve  in  their  possibility,  though  it  might  be 
but  with  a  poetical  faith.  Were  it  otherwise,  they  must  strike 
us  as  unnaturally  as  the  recent  French  revivifications  of  the 
antique  Catholic  legends  and  mysteries — as  merely  grotesque 
old  fables,  adopted  as  studies  by  clever  artists,  for  the  sake  of 
theta*  glaring  contrasts  and  effective  situations.  "—AfemoHolf, 
p.  103. 

In  condusion,  we  add  the  comparative  estimate  formed  oi 
this  {HTOduction  by  its  author.  It  is  frtnn  one  of  hm  letters 
to  a  friend.  **  Your  opinion  of  the  '  Splrifk  Return '  has 
given  me  particular  pleasure,  because  I  prefsr  that  poem  to 
any  thing  else  I  have  written ;  but  if  there  be,  as  my  friends 
say,  a  greater  power  in  it  than  I  had  before  evinced,  I  paid 
dearly  for  the  discovery,  and  it  afaooet  made  me  tremble  as  I 
sounded  *  the  deep  places  *  of  my  souL**] 
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I  LADY  Uf  PitUVENCE," 


I  nf  tliQ  Samocn 

in  Jk  of  FraDCO ; 
Bd  Uie  hgjp  of  tbu  Trouboilour, 
^  of  tbe  touniej'B  Lmce. 
■  til  0  sen,  and  the  boudiIb  of  the  nig^t, 
mv  echoes  of  charge  and  flight, 
l0otild<3,  BS  she  knelt  to  pray 
Ihere  the  might;  lay, 
lid  Proven^  shore. 
Illon  beneath, 

e  linging  truQipct'a  breath, 
1  of  armour  wore; 
es  of  moonlight  that  wciit  aad  came 
Iclouda,  like  buratH  of  a  dying  flame, 

j>  the  slumber  polo 
Is  couch'd  in  their  marble  nuiil, 
B  tombs  of  the  knightly  mce, 
tonga  of  that  burkl-plnco. 

Kaged  there  with  helm  and  apcar, 

Itheirstiilnees  look'd  and  high, 
drcama  were  of  victory, 
■e  of  the  Iftdy  rose 
Itrophioa  of  their  proud  repoao ; 
Tirvontly,  calling  down  aid, 
rs  of  battle  she  pray'd; 
k  fiur  brow,  and  her  oyea  of  Iotc, 
0  Virgin's  poHxay'd  above, 
Iflung  back,  till  it  swept  the  grave 
ta  gleamy  wave ; 
e  frame,  at  evoiy  bhist, 
LO  savagQ  war-horn  paas'd, 
I  trcniblea  a  bird'a  quick  heart. 
By  strives  from  its  cage  to  part — 
I  she  in  hor  -woo ; 

with  the  lenrleKa  dead — 
not  of  teara  o'er  tiieir  quiet  shed, 
Lat  bad  atirr'd  below  I 


It  stop  t  she  hath  caught  its  tone, 
I  dash  of  the  sea,  through  the  wild 

m'd  with  his  conquering  bonds  t 
B  voasal  before  ber  stands  '. 
[■on  on  the  field  J— Art  thou  oomo 
hoBtr 
I  slaughter,  lady  I— All,  all  is  lost  I 
(nl  Jn  Um  arijr  PrcDch  blilOT. 


Uur  bauneni  kre  takeu,  our  knigbta  laid  low. 
Our  epearmen  chaied  by  ths  P^nim  Ibe ; 
And  ^y  lord,'  bis  voioe  took  «  ndder  wiuid — 
"  Thy  lord— he  ii  not  on  the  bloody  pwnid ! 
There  arc  those  who  tell  that  the  leader's  plume 
Wossceu  on  the  flight  through  th'gaOiariiig^oam.* 

—A  change  o'er  her  mien  and  her  qorit  pue'd : 
She  ruled  the  heart  which  had  beai  so  ftt^ 
She  daah'd  the  tears  from  her  fcinilUng  ey^ 
With  a  glance,  as  of  sudden  royalty  : 
The  proud  blood  sprang  in  &  Qery  flow. 
Quick  o'er  boAotu,  and  cheek,  and  brow. 
And  her  young  voioe  roM  till  the  pMauit  ihook 
At  the  thrilling  tone  and  the  blcon-look :   [desd, 
— "  Dost  thou  stand  by  tbs  tomba  of  the  ^oiioul 
And  fear  not  to  B*y  that  their  iod  halh  fied  I 
—Away  I  he  is  lying  by  Unc«  md  shield, — 
Point  me  the  path  to  bis  battle-field  1' 

The  ahadoRS  of  the  forest 

Are  about  the  lady  now ; 
She  19  huriTing  through  the  nudni^t  on. 

Beneath  the  daii  pinfrbpu^  | 

There's  a  murmur  of  omsns  in  eveiy  let^ 
There's  a  wail  in  the  stream  like  tbediigeof  aeliicf ' 
The  branches  that  rock  to  the  tempest  stiiA         : 
Are  groaning  like  things  of  troubled  lifb ;  I 

The  wind  from  the  battle  seems  nulung  by 
With  a  funeral-march  through  the  ^oomy  iky  i 
The  pathway  is  rugged,  and  wild,  and  long 
But  her  fmme  in  the  daring  of  love  is  strong 
And  her  soul  as  on  swelling  sees  upborne. 
And  girded  all  fearful  things  to  MOtiL 

And  fenr^  things  were  around  ber  tpnad. 
When  ahe  rcach'd  tho  fiald  of  the  miriordMd; 
There  lay  tho  noble,  the  valiant  low- 
Ay  I  but  OM  word  speaks  of  deeper  woe ; 
There  lay  the  iovtd — on  each  &Uen  head 
Mothers  vain  bleesingB  and  teeis  bed  shed ; 
Sisters  were  watching  in  Tnany  a  home 
For  the  fettei'd  footstep,  no  more  to  coih; 
Names  in  the  prayer  of  that  nigjit  mre  ^ekas, 
Whose  claim  unto  kindred  pnsysr  wu  farakai ) 
And  the  fire  was  beap'd,  snd  the  bright  iriM 

For  tiiose,  now  needing  nor  hearth  nor  boudj 

Only  a  requiem,  a  shroud,  a  knell. 

And  oh !  ye  beloved  of  women,  (kreweU  I 

Silently,  with  lips  comprea^d, 
Fale  hands  clasp'd  above  her  brsM^ 
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Stately  brow  of  angiiiah  high. 
Deathlike  cheek,  but  dauntlesB  eye ; 
Silently,  o'er  that  red  plain. 
Moved  the  lady  midst  the  alain. 

Sometimes  it  seem'd  as  a  chaipng'cxy. 
Or  the  ringing  tramp  of  a  steed,  came  nigh ; 
Sometimes  a  blast  of  the  Paynim  horn, 
Sudden  and  shrill  from  the  mountains  borne ; 
And  her  maidens  trembled ; — ^but  on  her  ear 
No  meaning  fell  with  those  sounds  of  fear ; 
They  had  less  of  mastery  to  shake  her  now. 
Than  the  quivering,  erewhile,  of  an  aspen  bough. 
She  search'd  into  many  an  unclosed  eye. 
That  look'd,  without  soul,  to  the  starry  sky ; 
She  boVd  down  o'er  many  a  shatter'd  breast, 
She  lifted  up  helmet  and  cloven  crest — 

Not  there,  not  there  he  lay  1 
"  Lead  where  the  most  hath  been  dared  and  done, 
Where  the  heart  of  the  battle  hath  bled, — lead  on  I" 

And  the  vassal  took  the  way. 

He  tum'd  to  a  dark  and  lonely  tree 
That  waved  o'er  a  fountain  red  : 

Oh  1  swiftest  there  had  the  currents  free 
From  noble  veins  been  shed. 

Thickest  there  the  spear-heads  gleam'd, 
And  the  scatter'd  plumage  stream'd. 
And  the  broken  shields  were  toss'd. 
And  the  shiver'd  lances  cross'd. 
And  the  mail-clad  sleepers  round 
Made  the  harvest  of  that  ground. 

He  was  there  !  the  leader  amidst  his  band. 
Where  the  fidthful  had  made  their  last,  vain  stand; 
He  was  there  1  but  affection's  glance  alone 
The  darkly-changed  in  that  hour  had  known ; 
With  the  falchion  yet  in  his  cold  hand  grasp'd, 
And  a  banner  of  France  to  his  bosom  clasp'd. 
And  the  form  that  of  conflict  bore  fearful  trace, 
And  the  face — oh  I  speak  not  of  that  dead  face  I 
As  it  lay  to  answer  love's  look  no  more, 
Tet  never  so  proudly  loved  before  1 

She  quell'd  in  her  soul  the  deep  floods  of  woe, — 
The  time  was  not  yet  for  their  waves  to  flow ; 
She  felt  the  full  presence*  the  might  of  death, 
Tet  there  came  no  sob  with  her  struggling  breath; 
And  a  proud  smile  shone  o'er  her  pale  despair. 
As  she  tum'd  to  his  followers — "Tour  lord  is 

there! 
Look  on  him  !  know  him  by  scarf  and  crest ! — 
Bear  him  away  with  his  sires  to  rest  T 


Another  day,  another  night, 

And  the  sailor  on  the  deep 
Hears  the  low  chant  of  a  funeral  rite 

From  the  lordly  chapel  sweep. 

It  comes  with  a  broken  and  muffled  tone, 
Ab  if  that  rite  were  in  terror  done ; 
Tet  the  song  midst  the  seas  hath  a  thrilling  power, 
And  he  knows  'tis  a  chieftain's  burial-hour. 

Hurriedly,  in  fear  and  woe, 
Through  the  aisle  the  mourners  go ; 
With  a  hush'd  and  stealthy  tread. 
Bearing  on  the  noble  dead ; 
Sheath'd  in  armour  of  the  field — 
Only  his  wan  fiEu^e  reveal'd. 
Whence  the  still  and  solemn  gleam 
Doth  a  strange,  sad  contrast  seem 
To  the  anxious  eyes  of  that  pale  band, 
With  torches  wavering  m  every  hand. 
For  they  dread  each  moment  the  phout  of  war, 
And  the  burst  of  the  Moslem  scimitar. 

There  is  no  plumed  head  o'er  the  bier  to  bend. 

No  brother  of  battle,  no  princely  friend  : 

No  sound  comes  back,  like  the  sounds  of  yore. 

Unto  sweeping' swords  fh>m  the  marble  floor ; 

By  the  red  fountain  the  valiant  lie. 

The  flower  of  Proven9al  chivalry ; 

But  one  free  step,  and  one  lofty  heart, 

Bear  through  that  scene  to  the  last  their  part 

She  hath  led  the  death-train  of  the  brave 
To  the  verge  of  his  own  ancestral  grave ; 
She  hath  held  o'er  her  spirit  long  rigid  sway, 
But  the  struggling  passion  must  now  have  way. 
In  the  cheek,  half  seen  through  her  mourning  veil, 
By  turns  does  the  swift  blood  flush  and  fiul ; 
The  pride  on  the  lip  is  lingering  still. 
But  it  shakes  as  a  flame  to  the  blast  might  thrill ; 
Anffliish  and  triumph  are  met  at  strife. 
Rending  the  cords  of  her  frail  young  life ; 
And  she  sinks  at  last  on  her  warrior's  bier. 
Lifting  her  voice,  as  if  death  might  hear. 
"  I  have  won  thy  £une  from  the  breath  of  wrong, 
My  soul  hath  risen  for  thy  glory  strong ! 
Now  call  me  hence,  by  thy  side  to  be. 
The  world  thou  leaVst  has  no  place  for  me. 
The  light  goes  with  thee,  the  joy,  the  worth — 
Faithful  and  tender  I  Oh  !  call  me  forth  1 
Give  me  my  home  on  thy  noble  heart, — 
Well  have  we  loved,  let  us  both  depart !  " — 
And  pale  on  the  breast  of  the  dead  she  lay. 
The  living  cheek  to  the  cheek  of  day ; 
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The  living  cheek  1 — oh  I  it  was  not  yam, 

Seem'd  with  no  pulse  beneath  to  thrill. 

That  strife  of  the  spirit  to  rend  its  chain; 

So  stonelike  was  its  rest  1 

She  is  there  at  rest  in  her  place  of  pride. 

In  death  how  queen-like — a  glorious  bride  I 

But  a  peal  of  lordly  music 

Shook  e'en  the  dust  below. 

Joy  for  the  freed  one  \ — she  might  not  stay 

When  the  burning  gold  of  the  diadem 

When  the  crown  had  feJlen  from  her  life  away  ; 

Was  set  on  her  pallid  brow  1 

She  might  not  linger — a  weary  things 

Then  died  away  that  haughty  sound ; 

A  dove  with  no  home  for  its  broken  wing. 

And  from  the  encircling  band 

Thrown  on  the  harshness  of  alien  skies, 

Stepp'd  prince  and  chief,  midst  the  hush  profound. 

That  know  not  its  own  land's  melodies. 

With  homage  to  her  hand. 

From  the  long  heart-withering  early  gone ; 

She  hath  lived — she  hath  loved — her  task  is  done ! 

Why  pass'd  a  foint,  cold  shuddering 

Over  each  martial  frame. 

Ab  one  by  one,  to  touch  that  hand. 

Noble  and  leader  came  1 

THE  CORONATION  OF  INEZ  DE  CASTRO. 

Was  not  the  settled  aspect  Mrl 

Did  not  a  queenly  grace. 

•*  TitblMo.  oo  I'Amoor  fiilt  aUlanM  atM  I»  Tombt  t  valoB  ndout- 

Under  the  parted  ebon  hair. 

Able  d«  U  mort  0t  dt  U  vte."— Masams  om  Stasl. 

Sit  on  the  pale  still  face  1 

Thebe  was  musip  on  the  midnight — 

Death  !  death  !  canst  thou  be  lovely 

From  a  royal  fime  it  roll'd ; 

Unto  the  eye  of  life  1 

And  a  mighty  bell,  each  pause  between, 

Is  not  each  pulse  of  the  quick  high  breast 

Sternly  and  slowly  toll'd. 

With  thy  cold  mien  at  strife  1 

Strange  was  their  mingling  in  the  sky. 

— It  was  a  strange  and  fearful  sight, 

It  hush'd  the  listener's  breath ; 

The  crown  upon  that  head. 

For  the  music  spoke  of  triumph  high. 

The  glorious  robes,  and  the  blaze  of  light, 

The  lonely  bell— of  death  1 

All  gather'd  round  the  Dead  ! 

There  was  hurrying  through  the  midmght 

And  beside  her  stood  in  silence 

A  sound  of  many  feet ; 

One  with  a  brow  as  pale. 

But  they  fell  with  a  muffled  fcarfulness 

And  white  lips  rigidly  compress'd. 

Along  the  shadowy  street : 

Lest  the  strong  heart  should  fail : 

And  softer,  fainter,  grew  their  tread, 

King  Pedro,  with  a  jealous  eye. 

As  it  near'd  the  minster  gate. 

Watching  the  homage  done 

Whence  a  broad  and  solenm  light  was  shed 

By  the  land's  flower  and  chivalry 

From  a  scene  of  royal  state. 

To  her,  his  martyr'd  one.                                        , 

Full  glow'd  the  strong  red  radiance 

But  on  the  face  he  look'd  not, 

In  the  centre  of  the  nave. 

W  hich  once  his  star  had  been ; 

Where  the  folds  of  a  purple  canopy 

To  every  form  his  glance  was  tum'd. 

Swept  down  in  many  a  wave. 

Save  of  the  breathless  queen : 

Loading  the  marble  pavement  old 

Though  something,  won  from  the  grave's  embrace^ 

With  a  weight  of  gorgeous  gloom ; 

Of  her  beauty  still  was  there. 

For  something  lay  midst  their  fretted  gold. 

Its  hues  were  all  of  that  shadowy  place. 

Like  a  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

It  was  not  for  him  to  bear. 

1 

And  within  that  rich  pavilion. 

1 
Alas  !  the  crown,  the  sceptre, 

High  on  a  glittering  throne, 

The  treasures  of  the  earth, 

A  woman's  form  sat  silently, 

And  the  priceless  love  that  pour'd  those  gifts. 

Midst  the  glare  of  light  alone. 

Alike  of  wasted  worth  ! 

Her  jewell'd  robes  fell  strangely  still — 

The  rites  are  closed : — bear  back  the  dead 

The  drapery  on  her  breast 

Unto  the  chamber  deep  1 
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Lay  down  again  the  royal  Lead, 
Dust  with  the  dust  to  sleep  1 

There  is  music  on  the  midnight — 

A  requiem  sad  and  slow, 
As  the  mourners  through  the  sounding  aisle 

In  dark  procession  go ; 
And  the  ring  of  state,  and  the  starry  crown, 

And  all  the  rich  array, 
Are  borne  to  the  house  of  silence  down. 

With  her,  that  queen  of  day  I 

And  tearlessly  and  firmly 

King  Pedro  led  the  train; 
But  his  face  was  wrapt  in  his  folding  robe. 

When  they  lowei^d  the  dust  again. 
Tis  hush*d  at  last  the  tomb  above — 

Hymns  die,  and  steps  depart : 
Who  call'd  thee  strong  as  Death,  0  Love  ? 

Migluier  thou  wast  and  art 


ITALIAN  GIRL'S  HYMN  TO  THE  VIRQIN. 

**  O  MnetbriiDA,  O  parlahnA  I 
DukU  Virgo  Maria  I 
Mater  amata,  intcmersla, 
Ora,  ora  pro  nobU.**        SmuAx  MAama'a  Htmh. 


In  the  deep  hour  of  dreams, 
Through  the  dark  woods,  and  past  the  moaning  sea, 

And  by  the  starlight  gleams, 
Mother  of  sorrows !  lo,  I  come  to  thee  ! 

Unto  thy  shrine  I  bear 
Night-blowing  flowers,  like  my  own  heart,  to  lie 

All,  all  unfolded  there. 
Beneath  the  meekness  of  thy  pitying  eye. 

For  thou,  that  once  didst  move 
In  thy  still  beauty  through  an  early  home — 

Thou  knoVst  the  grief,  the  love. 
The  fear  of  woman's  soul ; — ^to  thee  I  come  ! 

Many,  and  sad,  and  deep. 
Were  the  thoughts  folded  in  thy  silent  breast ; 

Thou,  too,  couldst  watch  and  weep — 
Hear,  gentlest  mother  I  hear  a  heart  oppress'd  ! 

There  is  a  wandering  bark 
Bearing  one  from  me  o'er  the  restless  wave : 

Oh,  let  thy  soft  eye  mark 
His  course  t  Be  with  him,  holiest  I  guide  and  save  I 

My  soul  is  on  that  way ; 
My  thoughts  are  travellers  o'er  the  waters  dim ; 


Through  the  long  weary  day 
I  walk,  o'ershadoVd  by  vain  dreams  of  him. 

Aid  him — and  me,  too,  aid ! 
Oh  1  'tis  not  well,  this  earthly  love's  excess ! 

On  thy  weak  child  is  laid 
The  burden  of  too  deep  a  tenderness. 

Too  much  o'er  him  is  poured 
My  being^s  hope — scarce  leaving  heaven  a  part ; 

Too  fearfiiUy  adored, 
Oh !  make  not  him  the  chastener  of  my  heart  I 

I  tremble  with  a  sense 
Of  grief  to  be ;  I  hear  a  warning  low — 

Sweet  mother  t  call  me  hence  I 
This  wild  idolatry  must  end  in  woe. 

The  troubled  joy  of  life. 
Love's  lightning  happiness,  my  soul  hatb  known; 

And,  worn  with  feverish  strife,  [own  I 

Would  fold  its  wings :  take  back,  take  back  thine 

Hark  !  how  the  wind  swept  by  t 
The  tempest's  voice  comes  rolling  o'er  the  wave — 

Hope  of  the  sailor's  eye. 
And  maiden's  heart,  blest  mother  t  guide  and  save. 


TO  A  DEPARTED  SPIRIT. 

From  the  bright  stars,  or  from  the  viewless  air. 
Or  from  some  world  unreach'd  by  himian  thought^ 
Spirit,  sweet  spirit  I  if  thy  home  be  there. 
And  if  thy  visions  with  the  past  be  fraught, 
Answer  me,  answer  me  I 

Have  we  not  communed  here  of  life  and  death  1 
Have  we  not  said  that  love,  such  love  as  ours, 
Was  not  to  perish  as  a  rose's  breath. 
To  melt  away,  like  song  from  festal  bowers  1 
Answer,  oh  !  answer  me  t 

Thine  eye's  last  light  was  mine — ^the  soul  that  shone 
Intensely,  moumAilly,  through  gathering  haze — 
Didst  thou  bear  with  thee  to  the  shore  unknown. 
Naught  of  what  lived  in  that  long,  earnest  gaze  Y 
Hear,  hear  and  answer  me  I 

Thy  voice — its  low,  soft,  fervent,  &rewell  tone 
Thrill'd  through  the  tempest  of  the  parting  strife. 
Like  a  foint  breeze :  oh  1  from  that  music  flown. 
Send  back  one  sound,  if  love's  be  quenchless  life  1 
But  once,  oh  1  answer  me  I 
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In  the  stiU  noontide,  in  the  snnaef  s  hush,  [deep^ 
In  the  dead  hour  of  nighty  when  thon^t  grows 
When  the  heart'sphantomsfinomthedaiknessmshy 
FeoHull J  beaatifol,  to  Btfire  with  sleep — 
Spintl  then  Answer  me  I 

« 

Bj  the  remembiance  of  our  blended  prijer ; 
By  all  oar  tesTBy  whose  mingling  msde  them 
By  oar  last  hope,  the  Tictor  o'er  despair  ;- 
Speak  1  if  our  sools  in  deathless  yeamingB 
Answer  me^  answer  me  1 

ThegrsYe  is  silent :  and  the  fiu^ff  sky. 
And  the  deep  midnight — silent  all,  and  lone ! 
Oh  !  if  thy  buried  loYe  make  no  reply,        [ownl 
What  voice  has  earth  1    Hear,  pity,  Bpeak,  mine 
Answer  me^  answer  me ! 


THE  CHAMOIS  HUNTEBTS  LOYE. 


Tht  heart  is  in  the  upper  world,  where  fleet  the 

ffhftmoift  bonndfl^ 
Thy  heart  is  where  the  moantain-fir  shakes  to  the 

tonent-eounds ; 
And  where  thesnow-peaks  gleam  like  stars,  through 

the  stillness  of  the  air. 
And  where  the  LAuwine'a^  peal  is  heard — hunter! 

thy  heart  is  there  ! 

I  know  thou  loVst  me  well,  dear  finend !  but 

better,  better  Cur, 
Thou  loTest  that  high  and  hangjhty  life,  with  rocks 

and  storms  at  war ; 
In  the  green,  sunny  Tales  with  mes,  thy  ^irit  would 

but  pine — 
And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  Ioto  !  and  yet  I  will 

be  thine  I 

And  I  will  not  seek  to  woo  thee  down  finom  thoee 

thy  native  heights. 
With  the  sweet  song,  our  land*8  own  song,  of 

pastoral  delights; 
For  thou  must  live  as  ea^^es  live,  thy  path  is  not 

as  mine — 
And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  lore  !  and  yet  I  will 

be  thine. 

1  Lamwine,  the  aT»l«nriie, 

s  An  Indian,  wbo  had  wTablMwd  himself  In  n  townahip 
of  Maine,  feeling  indignantly  the  want  of  qrmpathy  crioead 
towarde  him  1^  the  wliite  inhabitants,  paiticnlaflj  on  the 


And  I  will  leave  my  bloaged  home^  my  &thai'a 

joyoos  hearthy 
With  all  the  voices  meeting  there  in  tendemeai 

and  mirth. 
With  an  the  kind  and  lang^iing  ^es^  that  m  its 

fire-Ug^  shine^ 
To  sit  forsaken  in  thy  hut^  yet  know  that  thou 

axtminel 

It  IB  my  joothy  it  is  my  Uoom,  it  is  my  s^ad  free 
heart, 

Hat  I  cast  away  for  thee— for  thee;,  all  reckless 
as  thou  axil 

With  tranblings  and  with  vigils  lone  I  bind  my- 
self to  dwell — 
VSTet,  yet  I  would  not  change  thai  lot ;  ok  no  !  I 
love  too  well  1 

A  moomlul  thing  is  love  whidi  grows  to  one  so 
wild  as  thou. 

With  that  Kright  ri»Ktl#«Mii—  of  ej^  th^t  iaw>«>1— ^ 

fire  of  browl 
Moomful ! — bat  dearer  £yr  I  call  its  mingled  iear 

and  pride. 
And  the  trouble  of  its  hi^ineaii^  than  an^t  on 

earth  beside. 

To  listen  for  thy  step  in  vain,  to  start  at  evciy 

breath. 
To  watch  throu^  long,  long  nig^  of  storm,  to 

sleep  and  dream  of  death. 
To  wake  in  doubt  and  loneliness— this  doom  I 

know  is  mine ; 
And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  love  I  and  yet  I  will 

be  thine  I 

That  I  may  greet  thee  finom  thine  Alpe^  irhen 

thence  thou  oom'st  at  last. 
That  I  may  hear  thy  thrilling  voice  tell  o*er  eadi 

danger  past, 
That  I  may  kneel  and  pny  lor  thee,  and  win  thee 

aid  divine — 
For  this  I  will  be  thine,  my  love  !  for  this  I  will 

be  thine! 


THE  INDIAN  WITH  HIS  DEAD  CHILD." 

Ih  the  sQence  of  the  midnight 
I  journey  with  my  dead ; 


death  oi  Us  only  diild,  gave  np  Us  turn 

dog  op  the  hody  of  Us  child,  and  caftM  it  wtt 

handvadmBes  thnwgfa  the  foteets  to  Jote  the 
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In  the  darkness  of  the  forent  boughs 
A  lonely  path  I  tread. 

But  my  heart  is  high  and  fearless. 

As  by  mighty  wings  upborne ; 
The  mountain  ea^^e  hath  not  plumes 

So  strong  as  love  and  scorn. 

I  haye  raised  thee  from  the  graye^od. 
By  the  white  man's  path  defiled; 

On  to  th'  ancestral  wilderness, 
I  bear  thy  dust,  my  child  1 

I  haye  asik'd  the  ancient  deserts 

To  giye  my  dead  a  place, 
Where  the  stately  footsteps  of  the  fk-ee 

Alone  shotdd  leaye  a  trace. 

And  the  tossing  pines  made  answer — 
"  Go,  bring  us  back  thine  own  I" 

And  the  streams  from  all  the  hunters*  hills, 
Rush'd  with  an  echoing  tone. 

Thou  shalt  rest  by  sounding  waters 

That  yet  untamed  may  roll ; 
The  voices  of  that  chainless  host 

With  Joy  shall  fill  thy  souL 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  journey  with  the  dead. 
Where  the  arrows  of  my  fiither's  bow 

Their  &lcon-fiight  haye  sped. 

I  haye  left  the  spoilers'  dwellings 

For  eyermore  behind ; 
Unmingled  with  their  household  sounds, 

For  me  shall  sweep  the  wind. 

Alone,  amidst  their  hearth-fires, 

I  watch'd  my  child's  decay, 
Uncheer'd  I  saw  the  spirit-light 

From  his  young  eyes  fiide  away. 

When  his  head  sank  on  my  bosom. 
When  the  death-sleep  o'er  him  fell. 

Was  there  one  to  say,  "A  friend  is  nearT 
There  was  none  1 — ^pale  race,  fiirewell  1 

To  the  forests,  to  the  cedars, 

To  the  warrior  and  his  bow, 
Back,  back  1 — I  bore  thee  laughing  thence, 

I  bear  thee  slimibering  now  1 

I  bear  thee  unto  burial 

With  the  mighty  hunters  gone ; 


I  shall  hear  thee  in  the  forest  breeze. 
Thou  wilt  speak  of  joy,  my  son  ! 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  journey  with  the  dead ; 
But  my  heart  is  strong,  my  step  is  Het/t, 

My  fitthera*  path  X  tread. 


SONG  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Thxbb  was  heard  a  song  on  the  chiming 
A  mingled  breathing  of  grief  and  glee ; 
Man's  yoice,  unbroken  by  sighs,  was  there. 
Filling  with  triumph  the  sunny  air ; 
Of  treehg  green  lands^  and  of  pastures  new. 
It  sang,  while  the  bark  through  the  surges  flew. 

But  ever  and  anon 

A  murmur  of  £uewell 
Told,  by  its  plaintiye  tone, 

That  from  woman's  lip  it  felL 

"  Away,  away  o'er  the  foaming  main  !" 
This  was  the  free  and  the  joyous  strain, 
"  There  are  clearer  skies  than  ours,  afiur, 
We  will  shape  our  course  by  a  brighter  star ; 
Thereareplains  whose  yerdure  no  foot  hathpress'd, 
And  whose  wealth  is  all  for  the  first  braye  guest* 


it 


it 


But,  alas  1  that  we  should  go," 
Sang  the  fcurewell  yoices  then, 
From  the  homesteads,  warm  and  low. 
By  the  brook  and  in  the  glen  1" 


"  We  will  rear  new  homes  under  trees  that  glow 
As  if  gems  were  the  fruitage  of  every  bough ; 
O'er  our  white  walls  we  will  train  the  vine. 
And  sit  in  its  shadow  at  day's  decline ; 
And  watch  our  herds,  as  they  range  at  will 
Through  the  green  sayannas,  all  bright  and  stilL 

"  But  woe  for  that  sweet  shade 
Of  the  flowering  orchard-trees, 

Where  first  our  children  play'd 
Midst  the  birds  and  honey-bees  I 

"All,  all  our  own  shall  the  forests  be^ 
As  to  the  bound  of  the  roebuck  free ! 
None  shall  say,  '  Hither,  no  further  pass  !' 
We  will  track  each  step  through  the  wavy  grass 
We  will  chase  the  elk  in  his  speed  and  might. 
And  bring  proud  spoils  to  the  hearth  at  night" 
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**  But,  oh  1  the  gray  church-tower. 
And  the  sound  of  Sabbath  bell. 

And  the  sheltered  garden-bower. 
We  have  bid  them  all  fiirewell ! 

"We  will  give  the  names  of  our  fearless  race 
To  each  bright  riyer  whose  course  we  trace ; 
We  will  leave  our  memory  with  mounts  and  floods. 
And  the  path  of  our  daring  in  boundless  woods ; 
And  our  works  unto  many  a  lake's  green  shore, 
Where  the  Indians'  graves  lay,  alone,  before." 

"  But  who  shall  teach  the  flowers, 
Which  our  children  loved,  to  dweU 

In  a  soil  that  is  not  ours  Y 
Home,  home  and  Mends,  farewell  1 " 


THE  KINO  OF  ARRAGON'S  LAMENT  FOR 
HIS  BROTHER.! 

«« in  eoaU  f  hfan,  H  ww*  wdl  with  m*  1" 

Couuuoox'i  "WAnMuMn." 

There  were  lights  and  sounds  of  revelling  in  the 

vanquish'd  city's  halls. 
As  by  night  the  feast  of  victory  was  held  within 

its  walls; 
And  the  conquerors  fiU'd  the  wine-cup  high,  after 

years  of  bright  blood  shed ; 
But  their  lord,  the  King  of  Arragon,  midst  the 

triumph  wail'd  the  dead. 

He  look'd  down  from  the  fortress  won,  on  the 

tents  and  flowers  below. 
The  moonlit  sea,  the  torchlit  streets — and  a  gloom 

came  o'er  his  brow : 
The  voice  of  thousands  floated  up,  with  the  horn 

and  cymbal  8  tone ; 
But  his  heart,  midst  that  proud  music,  felt  more 

utterly  alone. 

And  he  cried,  "  Thou  art  mine,  fiur  city  I  thou  city 

of  the  sea ! 
But,  oh  I  what  portion  of  delight  is  mine  at  last  in 

theel— 
I  am  lonely  midst  thy  palaces,  while  the  glad  waves 

past  them  roll. 
And  the  soft  breath  of  thine  orange  bowers  is 

mournful  to  my  soul. 

1  The  grief  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragon,  for  the  lo«  of 
his  brother,  Don  Pedro,  who  waa  Idlled  during  the  siege  of 
Naples,  is  affectingly  described  by  the  historian  Mnriana. 


**  My  brother  1  O  my  brother  1  thou  art  gone — 

the  true  and  brave, 
And  the  haughty  joy  of  victory  hath  died  upon  thj 

grave. 
There  are  many  round  my  throne  to  stand,  ajid  to 

march  where  I  lead  on ; 
There  was  oim  tofove  meintheworld — ^my  brother ! 

thou  art  gone  1 

"  In  the  desert*,  in  the  batUe,  in  the  ooean-tempest's 

wrath. 
We  stood  together,  side  by  side — one  hope  was 

ours,  one  path ; 
Thou  hast  wrapp'd  me  in  thy  soldier^s  doak,  thou 

hast  fenced  me  with  thy  breast  ; 
Thou  hast  watch'd  beside  my  couch  of  pain — oh ! 

bravest  heart,  and  best ! 

"  I  see  the  festive  lights  around, — o'er  a  dull,  sad 

world  they  shine  ,* 
I  hear  the  voice  of  victory — ^my  Pedro  !  where  is 

thine  t 
The  only  voice  in  whose  kind  tone  my  spirit  found 

reply  1 — 
0  brother  I  I  have  bought  too  dear  this  hollow 

pageantry! 

"  I  have  hosts  and  gallant  fleets,  to  spread  my 

glory  and  my  sway. 
And  chiefs  to  lead  them  fearlessly, — my  frietuL 

hath  pass'd  away  i 
For  the  kindly  look,  the  word  of  cheer,  my  heart 

may  thirst  in  vain; 
And  the  &ce  that  was  as  light  to  mine — ^it  cannot 

come  again  1 

"  I  have  made  thy  blood,  thy  faithful  blood,  the 

offering  for  a  crown ; 
With  love,  which  earth  bestows  not  twice,  I  have 

purchased  cold  renown ; 
How  often  will  my  weary  heart  midst  the  soimds 

of  triumph  die,  [chivalry ! 

When  I  think  of  thee,  my  brother  1  thou  flower  of 

"  I  am  lonely — I  am  lonely !  this  rest  is  even  as  death ! 
Let  me  hear  again  the  ringing  spears,  and  the 

batUe-trumpet's  breath ; 
Let  me  see  the  fiery  charger  foam,  and  the  royal 

barmer  wave — 
But  where  art  thou,  my  brother  t  where  1    In  thy 

low  and  early  grave  I" 

It  Is  also  the  subject  of  one  of  the  old  Spanish  Ballads  in 
Lockharfk  beantiftil  collection. 
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And  louder  swell'd  the  songs  of  joy  through  that 

victorious  nighty 
And  filter  flow'd  the  red  wine  forth,  bj  the  stars' 

and  torches'  light : 
But  low  and  deep,  amidst  the  mirthy  was  heard 

the  conqueror's  moan — 
"  My  brother  1  0  my  brother  1  beet  and  bravest ! 

thou  art  gone  I" 


THE  RETURN. 

* '  Hast  thou  come  with  the  heart  of  thy  childhood 
back; 

The  free,  the  pure,  the  kind  1" 
— So  murmur'd  the  trees  in  my  homeward  track, 

Ab  they  play'd  to  the  mountain  w^d. 

"  Hath  thy  soul  been  true  to  its  early  love 

Whisper'd  my  native  streams ; 
"  Hath  the  spirit  nursed  amidst  hill  and  grove 

Still  revered  its  first  high  dreams  t" 

"  Hast  thou  borne  in  thy  bosom  the  holy  prayer 

Of  the  child  in  his  parent-halls  1" 
Thus  breathed  a  voice  on  the  thrilling  air. 

From  the  old  ancestral  walls. 

"  Hast  thou  kept  thy  fiedth  with  the  fidthful  dead, 

Whose  place  of  rest  is  nighl 
With  the  father's  blessing  o'er  thee  shed. 

With  the  mother's  trusting  eye  V 

Then  my  tears  gush'd  forth  in  sudden  rain. 

As  I  answer'd — "  O  ye  shades  t 
I  bring  not  my  childhood's  heart  again 

To  the  freedom  of  your  glades. 

"  I  have  tum'd  from  my  first  pure  love  aside, 

0  bright  and  happy  streams  t 
Light  after  light,  in  my  soul  have  died 

The  day-spring's  glorious  dreams. 

"And  the  holy  prayer  from  my  thoughts  hath 
pass'd — 

The  prayer  at  my  mother^s  knee ; 
Darken'd  and  troubled  I  come  at  last^ 

Home  of  my  boyish  glee  1 

**  But  I  bear  from  my  childhood  a  gift  of  tears. 

To  soften  and  atone ; 
And  oh  I  ye  scenes  of  those  bless'd  years, 

They  shall  make  me  again  your  own."* 


THE  VAUDOIS  WIFE.^ 

**  CfaMp  me  a  llttl*  loog«r,  on  Um  brink 

Offkto!  whil«IonnfMtlijrdenrear«Mj 
And  when  this  lieut  haih  obmmI  to  bciU,  oh!  UUak— 

And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woel  esoen— 

That  Ummi  haet  been  to  me  an  tendenicM, 
And  fHandf  to  mora  than  baman  fHenddiip  jail. 

Obi  by  that  retroepeet  of  bapplaeei. 
And  bgr  the  hopes  of  an  Immortal  tnut, 
God  ehall  aeimeie  thjr  paagi,  when  I  am  bid  in  dnit." 

OaarmrDB  or  WnaiiiNi. 

Tht  voice  is  in  mine  ear,  beloved  1 

Thy  look  is  in  my  heart, 
Thy  bosom  is  my  resting-place, 

And  yet  I  must  depart 
Earth  on  my  soul  is  strong—too  strong — 

Too  precious  is  its  chain. 
All  woven  of  thy  love,  dear  friend, 

Yet  vain — ^though  mighty — ^vainl 

Thou  see'st  mine  eye  grow  dim,  beloved ! 

Thou  see'st  my  life-blood  flow — 
Bow  to  the  Chastener  silently. 

And  calmly  let  me  go  ! 
A  little  while  between  our  hearts 

The  shadowy  gulf  must  lie. 
Yet  have  we  for  their  communing 

StiU,  still  Eternity  1 

Alas  !  thy  tears  are  on  my  cheek. 

My  spirit  they  detain ; 
I  know  that  from  thine  agony 

Is  wrung  that  burning  rain. 
Best  I  kindest  t  weep  not — make  the  pang. 

The  bitter  conflict  less — 
Oh  !  sad  it  is,  and  yet  a  joy. 

To  feel  thy  love's  excess  1 

But  calm  thee  1  let  the  thought  of  death 

A  solemn  peace  restore  1 
The  voice  that  must  be  silent  soon 

Would  speak  to  thee  once  more. 
That  thou  may'st  bear  its  blessing  on 

Through  years  of  after  life — 
A  token  of  consoling  love. 

Even  from  this  hour  of  strife. 

I  bless  thee  for  the  noble  heart. 

The  tender  and  the  true. 
Where  mine  hath  found  the  happiest  rest 

That  e'er  fond  woman's  knew ; 

1  The  wfib  (rfa  Tandoii  iMdtr,  in  one  (rfthe  attftcki  nuuto 
on  the  Protaiteni  bunkts,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
died  in  lier  lioaband't  anm,  exliartlng  him  to  com«ie  and 
endurance. 
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I  bleas  thee,  faithful  Mend  and  guide  1 
For  my  own,  my  treasured  share 

In  the  mournful  secrets  of  thy  soul. 
In  thy  sorrow,  in  thy  prayer. 

I  bless  thee  for  kind  looks  and  words 

Showered  on  my  path  like  dew, 
For  all  the  love  in  those  deep  eyes, 

A  gladness  ever  new  1 
For  the  voice  which  ne*er  to  mine  replied 

But  in  kindly  tones  of  cheer ; 
For  every  spring  of  happiness 

My  soul  hath  tasted  here  I 

I  bless  thee  for  the  last  rich  boon 

Won  from  affection  tried — 
The  right  to  gaze  on  death  with  thee. 

To  perish  by  thy  side  1 
And  yet  more  for  the  glorious  hope 

Even  to  thete  moments  given — 
Did  not  thy  spirit  ever  lift 

The  trust  of  mine  to  heaven  1 

Now  be  thou  strong  1    Oh,  knew  we  not 

Our  path  must  lead  to  thisi 
A  shadow  and  a  trembling  stUl 

Were  mingled  with  our  bliss  1 
We  plighted  our  young  hearts  when  storms 

Were  dark  upon  the  sky, 
In  full,  deep  knowledge  of  their  task 

To  suffer  and  to  die  I 

Be  strong !  I  leave  the  living  voice 

Of  this,  my  martyred  blood, 
With  the  thousand  echoes  of  the  hiUs, 

With  the  torrent's  foaming  flood, — 
A  spirit  midst  the  caves  to  dwell, 

A  token  on  the  air. 
To  rouse  the  valiant  from  repose, 

The  fainting  from  despair. 

Hear  it,  and  bear  thou  on,  my  love  ! 

Ay,  joyously  endure  t 
Our  mountains  must  be  altars  yet, 

Inviolate  and  pure ; 
There  must  our  God  be  worshipp'd  still 

With  the  worship  of  the  free : 
Fvewell ! — there's  but  one  pang  in  death. 

One  only, — leaving  thee  1 


THE  GUERILLA  LEADER'S  VOW. 


'AOmjpMCif 


DldyoawyaD? 


Let  as  malM  BMdleliM  of  thli  giMl 
To  «iai«  thta  dMdlj  grlafl " 


Mt  battle-vow  1 — ^no  minster  walls 

Gave  back  the  burning  word. 
Nor  cross  nor  shrine  the  low  deep  tone 

Of  smothered  vengeance  heard : 
But  the  ashes  of  a  ruin'd  home 

Thrill'd  as  it  sternly  rose. 
With  the  mingling  voice  of  blood  that  shook 

The  midnight's  dark  repose. 

I  breathed  it  not  o'er  kingly  tombs, 

But  where  my  children  lay. 
And  the  startled  vulture  at  my  step 

Soar'd  from  their  precious  day. 
I  stood  amidst  my  dead  alone — 

I  kisa'd  their  lips— I  poured. 
In  the  strong  silence  of  that  hour. 

My  spirit  on  my  sword. 

The  roof-tree  fiillen,  the  smouldering  floor. 

The  blacken'd  threshold-stone. 
The  bright  hair  torn,  and  soil'd  with  blood. 

Whose  fountain  was  my  own — 
These,  and  the  everlasting  hills, 

Bore  witness  that  wild  night; 
Before  them  rose  th'  avenger's  soul 

In  crush'd  affection's  might 

The  stars,  the  searching  stars  of  heaven. 

With  keen  looks  would  upbraid 
If  from  my  heart  the  fiery  vow, 

Sear'd  on  it  then,  could  fiide. 
They  have  no  cause  t    Go,  ask  the  streams 

That  by  my  paths  have  swept, 
The  red  waves  that  unstain'd  were  bom — 

How  hath  my  £uth  been  kepti 

And  other  eyes  are  on  my  soul. 

That  never,  never  dose. 
The  sad,  sweet  glances  of  the  lost — 

They  leave  me  no  repose. 
Haunting  my  night-watch  midst  the  rocka^ 

And  by  the  torrent's  foam. 
Through  the  dark-rolling  mists  they  shine. 

Full,  full  of  love  and  home  t 

Alas  1  the  mountain  eagle's  heart, 
When  wrong'd,  may  yet  find  rest ; 
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Sooming  the  place  made  desolate;. 

He  seeks  another  nest 
But  I — ^your  soft  looks  wake  the  thiist 

That  wins  no  quenching  rain ; 
Te  drive  me  back,  my  beautiful ! 

To  the  stormy  fight  again. 


THEKLA  AT  HER  LOVER'S  GRAYK 

"  Thithv  wbera  be  Bm  ImrM ! 
That  tfnila  ipoi  b  th*  whole  world  to  ma.** 

OauBiooa%  *'  WeThnrtrin." 

Tht  voice  was  in  my  soul  I  it  caU'd  me  on ; 

0  my  lost  friend  I  thy  voice  was  in  my  souL 
From  the  cold,  faded  world  whence  thou  art  gone, 

To  hear  no  more  life's  troubled  billows  roll, 
I  come  1 1  come  ! 

Now  speak  to  me  again  t  we  loved  so  well — 
We  loved  / — oh  !  still,  I  know  that  still  we  love ! 

I  have  left  all  things  with  thy  dust  to  dwell. 
Through  these  dim  aisles  in  dreams  of  thee  to 
This  is  my  home  !  [rove : 

Speak  to  me  in  the  thrilling  minstei^s  gloom  ! 

Speak !  thou  hast  died,  and  sent  me  no  &rowell! 
I  will  not  shrink — oh  t  mighty  is  the  tomb. 

But  one  thing  mightier,  which  it  cannot  quell — 
This  woman's  heart  I 

This  lone,  fiill,  fragile  heart ! — ^the  strong  alone 

In  love  and  grief — of  both  the  burning  shrine ! 
Thou,  my  soul's  friend  I  with  grief  hast  surely 
done. 
But  with  the  love  which  made  thy  spirit  mine, 
Say,  couldst  thou  partt 

I  hear  the  rustling  banners ;  and  I  hear 
The  wind's  low  singing  through  the  fretted  stone. 

I  hear  not  thee  ;  and  yet  I  feel  thee  near — 
What  is  this  bound  that  keeps  thee  frt>m  thine 
Breathe  it  away.  [own  1 

I  wait  thee — I  abjure  thee  I    Hast  thou  known 
How  I  have  loved  thee  1  coxildst  thou  dream  it 
alii 
Am  I  not  here,  with  night  and  death  alone. 
And  fearing  not  1    And  hath  my  spirit's  call 
O'er  thine  no  swayl 

Thou  eantt  not  come !  or  thus  I  should  not  weep ! 
Thy  love  is  deathless — ^but  no  longer  free  I 


Soon  would  its  wing  triumphantly  o'ersweep 
The  viewless  barrier,  if  such  power  might  be. 
Soon,  soon,  and  fast  I 

But  I  shall  come  to  thee !  our  souls'  deep  dreams^ 
Our  young  affections,  have  not  gush'd  in  vain ; 

Soon  in  one  tide  shall  blend  the  severed  streams, 

The  worn  heart  break  its  bonds — and  death  and 

Be  with  the  past  I  [pain 


THE  SISTERS  OF  SCIO. 

**  ▲■  mn  our  bMrto,  oar  wej  It  ono. 
And  eansiol  be  divided.    Strong  aflbetioa 
Contende  with  an  thlngi ,  and  o'ereometh  an  thlngi. 
WIU I  not  Hve  with  thee  /  win  I  not  eheer  thee  ? 
Woalditthoobelooalf  then?  wooldit thoa be Md ?** 

JoAmiA  Baoub. 

"  SiBTEB,  sweet  sister  I  let  me  weep  awhile  I 
Bear  with  me — give  the  sudden  passion  way  I 

Thoughts  of  our  own  lost  home,  our  sunny  isde. 
Come  as  a  wind  that  o'er  a  reed  hath  sway ; 

Till  my  heart  dies  with  yearnings  and  sick  fears — 

Oh  I  could  my  life  melt  from  me  in  these  tears  I 

"  Our  fiftthei^s  voice,  our  mother's  gentle  eye. 
Our  brother's  bounding  step — ^where  are  they, 
where  1 

Desolate,  desolate  our  chambers  lie  ! 
— How  hast  thou  won  thy  spirit  frt>m  despair  1 

O'er  mine  swift  shadows,  gusts  of  terror,  sweep : 

I  sink  away — bear  with  me — let  me  weep  !" 

"  Tes !  lyeep  my  sister !  weep,  till  from  thy  heart 
The  weight  flow  forth  in  tears ;  yet  sink  thou 

I  bind  my  sorrow  to  a  lofty  part,  [not. 

For  thee,  my  gentle  one  t  our  orphan  lot 

To  meet  in  quenchless  trust    My  soul  is  strong : 

Thou,  too,  wilt  rise  in  holy  might  ere  long. 

"  A  breath  of  our  free  heavens  and  noble  sires, 
A  memory  of  our  old  victorious  dead —    [fires 

These  mantle  me  with  power ;  and  though  their 
In  a  frail  censer  briefly  may  be  shed, 

Tet  shall  they  light  us  onward,  side  by  side — 

Have  the  wild  birds,  and  have  not  we,  a  guide  ? 

"Cheer,  then,  beloved  !  on  whose  meek  brow  is  set 
Our  mother's  image — ^in  whose  voice  a  tone, 

A  fiednt,  sweet  sound  of  hers  is  lingering  yet, 
An  echo  of  our  childhood's  music  gone. 

Cheer  thee  !  thy  sister's  heart  and  faith  are  high : 

Our  path  is  one — ^with  thee  I  live  and  die  !" 

p*  Bat  who  art  thcj  that  dt,  mooniing  in  their  loveUn««, 
beneath  the  ihadow  of  a  rock  on  the  surf-beaten  ihore  ?  The 
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8liten  of  Sdo.  ....  by  Felicia  Dorothea  Uemana  suiig. 
Die— rather  let  them  die  in  famine  amongst  w  rand  ibelto, 
than  we  their  vii^gin  charms  be  pollated  in  the  harem  of  the 
barbarian  who  has  detohtted  their  native  isle.  Bowed  down 
and  half  dead,  beneath  wliat  a  load  of  anguish  hangs  the 
orphan'k  dishevelled  head  on  the  knee  of  a  sister*  in  pensive 
resignation,  and  holy  &ith  triumphant  over  despair,  as  Felicia 
happily  shigeth !"— PRorxasoa  Wilbow,  Btadaeood^t  Maga- 
Mine,    Dec  1820.] 


BERNABDO  DEL  CARPIO. 

[The  celebrated  Spanish  champion,  Bernardo  del  Carirfo, 
having  made  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  procure  the  release 
of  his  ISsther,  the  Ckrant  Saldana,  tiiio  had  been  imprisoned 
1^  King  Alfonso  of  Asturias,  almost  finom  the  time  of  Ber- 
nardo's birth,  at  last  took  up  arms  in  despafar.  The  war 
frtiich  he  maintained  proved  so  destructive,  that  the  men  of 
the  land  gathered  round  the  King,  and  united  in  demanding 
Saldana's  liberty.  Alfonso,  accordingly,  offoed  Bernardo 
immediate  possession  of  his  &ther's  person  in  exchange  for 
his  castle  of  Carirfo.  Bernardo,  without  hesitation,  gave  up 
his  stronghold,  with  all  his  captives ;  and  bdng  assured  that 
his  ISftther  was  then  on  his  way  fh>m  prison,  rode  forth  with 
the  King  to  meet  him.  **  And  when  he  saw  his  fkther  ap- 
proaching, he  exdaimed,**  says  the  andent  chronicle,  '*  *  Oh, 
OodI  is  the  Count  of  Saldana  indeed  coming?'— *  Look 
where  he  is,'  replied  the  cruel  King ;  *  and  now  go  and  greet 
him  whom  you  have  so  long  desired  to  see."*  The  remainder 
ofthestoiywillbefound  related  in  the  ballad.  Thechronides 
and  romances  leave  us  nearly  in  the  dark  as  to  Bemardol 
history  after  this  event] 

The  warrior  bow'd  his  crested  head,  and  tamed 

bis  heart  of  fire. 
And  sued  the  haughty  king  to  free  his  long-im- 

prison'd  sire : 
"  I  bring  thee  here  my  fortress  keysi,  I  bring  my 

captive  train, 
I  pledge  thee  £Edth,  my  liege,  my  lord  ! — oh,  break 

my  fSather^B  chain  1" 

"  Rise,  rise  I  even  now  thy  fiither  comes,  a  ran- 

som'd  man  this  day  : 
Mount  thy  good  horse,  and  thou  and  I  will  meet 

him  on  his  way." 
Then  lightly  rose  that  loyal  son,  and  bounded  on 

his  steed. 
And  urged,  as  if  with  lance  in  rest,  the  charger's 

foamy  speed. 

And  lo  !  from  far,  as  on  they  press'd,  there  came 

a  glittering  band. 
With  one  that  midst  them  stately  rode,  as  a  leader 

in  the  land ; 
"  Now  haste,  Bernardo,  haste  1  for  there,  in  very 

truth,  is  he. 
The  fiEither  whom  thy  &ithful  heart  hath  yeam'd 

so  long  to  see." 


His  dark  eye  flash'd,  his  proud  breast  heaved,  his 

cheek's  blood  came  and  w6nt ; 
He  reach'd  that  gray-hair'd  chieftain's  side,  and 

there,  dismounting,  bent ; 
A  lowly  knee  to  earth  he  bent,  his  &thei^s  hand 

he  took, — 
What  was  there  in  its  touch  that  all  his  fieiy 

spirit  shook  1 

That  hand  was  cold — a  frozen  thing — ^it  dropp'd 

from  his  like  lead : 
He  look'd  up  to  the  £ace  above — the  foLce  was  of 

the  dead  t 
A  plume  waved  o'er  the  noble  brow — the  brow 

was  fix'd  and  white ; 
He  met  at  last  his  other's  eyes — but  in  thezn  was 

no  sight  t 

Up  frt>m  the  ground  he  sprang,  and  gazed,  but 

who  could  paint  that  gaze  1 
They  hush'd  their  very  hearts,  that  saw  its  horror 

and  amaze; 
They  might  have  chain'd  him,  as  before  that  stony 

form  he  stood. 
For  the  power  was  stricken  from  his  arm,  and 

from  his  lip  the  blood. 

"  Father  !  **  at  length  he  murmur'd  low,  and  wept 

like  childhood  then — 
Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  hast  seen  the  tears  of 

warlike  men  ! — 
He  thought  on  all  his  glorious  hopes,  and  all  his 

young  renown, — 
He  flung  the  fialchion  from  his  side,  and  in  the 

dust  sat  down. 

Then  covering  with  his  steel-gloved  hands  his 

darkly  mournful  brow, 
'*  No  more,  there  is  no  more,"  he  said,  "  to  lift 

the  sword  for  now. — 
My  king  is  &lse,  my  hope  betra/d,  my  &theF — 

oh !  the  worth, 
The  glory  and  the  loveliness,  are  pass'd  away  from 

earth! 

"  I  thought  to  stand  where  banners  waved,  my 

sire  t  beside  thee  yet — 
I  would  that  there  our  kindred  blood  on  Spain's 

free  soil  had  met ! 
Thou  wouldst  have  known  my  spirit  then — for 

thee  my  fields  were  won, — 
And  thou  hast  perish'd  in  thy  chains,  as  though 

thou  hadst  no  son  i" 
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Then,  starting  from  the  ground  once  more,  he 
seized  the  monarch's  rein, 

Amidst  the  pale  and  wilder'd  looks  of  all  the 
courtier  train ; 

And  with  a  fierce,  o'ermastering  grasp,  the  rearing 
war-horse  led. 

And  sternly  set  them  £Etce  to  £ace — the  king  be- 
fore the  dead ! — 

"  Came  I  not  forth  upon  thy  pledge,  my  fitther^s 

hand  to  kissl — 
Be  still,  and  gaze  thou  on,  &lse  king  I  and  tell 

me  what  is  this  1 
The  voice,  the  glance,  the  heart  I  sought — give 

answer,  where  are  they  1 — 
If  thou  wouldst  clear  thy  perjured  soul,  send  life 

through  this  cold  clay  1 

"  Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light Be  still !  keep 

down  thine  ire, — 

Bid  these  white  lips  a  blessing  speak — ^this  earth 
is  not  my  sire ! 

Qive  me  back  him  for  whom  I  strove,  for  whom 
my  blood  was  shed, — 

Thou  canst  not — and  a  king !  His  dust  be  moun- 
tains on  thy  head  I" 

He  loosed  the  steed ;  his  slack  hand  fell — ^upon 
the  silent  face 

He  cast  one  long,  deep,  troubled  look — then  tum'd 
from  that  sad  place : 

His  hope  was  crush'd,  his  after-fate  untold  in  mar- 
tial strain, — 

His  banner  led  the  spears  no  more  amidst  the 
hills  of  Spain. 


THE  TOMB  OF  MADAME  LANGHANa 

*'  To  a  myiterkmaly  contorted  pair 
This  plao*  Is  eonaterato ;  to  daath  and  Hfe, 
And  to  tlw  bMt  afhctiont  that  proceed 
From  this  cot^oneUoa."  WoajmroaTn. 

[At  Hfndlebank,  near  Berne,  the  k  repreiented  as  bunt- 
ing firom  the  wpulchre,  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  at  the 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet.  An  inscription  on  the  tomb  con- 
cludes thus:—"  Here  am  I,  O  God!  with  the  child  whom 
thou  hast  given  me."] 

How  many  hopes  were  borne  upon  thy  bier, 
0  bride  of  stricken  love !  in  anguish  hither  ! 
Like  flowers,  the  first  and  &irest  of  the  year, 
Pluck'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  dead  to  wither ; 
Hopes  from  their  source  all  holy,  though  of  earth. 
All  brightly  gathering  round  affection's  hearth. 


Of  mingled  prayer  they  told ;  of  Sabbath  hours ; 
Of  mom's  £effewell,  and  evening's  blessed  meeting; 
Of  childhood'svoice,  amidst  the  household  bowers; 
And  boundingstep,  and  smile  of  joyous  greeting; — 
But  thou,  young  mother !  to  thy  gentle  heart 
Did'st  take  thy  babe,  and  meekly  so  depart 

How  many  hopes  have  sprung  in  radiance  hence  I 
Their  trace  yet  lights  the  dust  where  thou  art 

sleeping! 
A  solemn  joy  comes  o'er  me,  and  a  sense 
Of  triumph,  blent  with  nature's  gush  of  weeping; 
As,  kindling  up  the  silent  stone,  I  see 
The  glorious  vision,  caught  by  fcdth,  of  thee. 

Slumberer  t  love  calls  thee,  for  the  night  is  past; 
Put  on  the  immortal  beauty  of  thy  waking  1 
Captive !  and  heaf  *st  thou  not  the  trumpet's  blast» 
The  long,  victorious  note,  thy  bondage  breaking] 
Thou  hear'st,  thou  answer^st,  "  God  of  earth  and 

heaven ! 
Here  am  I,  with  the  child  whom  thou  hast  given  T 


THE  EXILE'S  DIRGK 

**  Fear  no  mora  the  heat  o*  tbo  kib, 
Kor  th*  ftarfou  wlntar't  ragM ; 
Tboa  tlij  worldly  task  haat  dona. 
Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  tbj 


Cnusum. 


[**  I  attended  a  fimeral  whoe  there  were  a  number  of  the 
German  settlers  presoit.  After  I  had  performed  such  service 
as  is  usual  on  similar  occasions,  a  most  venerable-looking  old 
man  came  forward,  and  asked  me  if  I  were  willing  that  th^ 
should  perform  some  of  their  peculiar  rites.  He  opened  a 
very  ancient  version  of  Luther's  Hynms,  and  they  all  began 
to  sing,  in  German,  so  loud  that  the  woods  echoed  the  strain. 
There  was  something  affoctlng  in  the  singing  of  these  ancient 
people,  carrying  one  of  their  brethren  to  his  last  home,  and 
using  the  language  and  rites  which  they  had  brougiit  with 
them  over  the  sea  firom  the  Vatarland,  a  word  which  often 
occurred  in  this  hymn.  It  was  a  k>ng,  slow,  and  mournful 
air,  which  they  sung  as  they  bore  the  body  along:  the  words 
*  mein  Oott^'  *  mdn  Bruder,'  and  *  VaUriand,*  died  away  hi 
distant  echoes  amongst  the  woods.  I  shall  long  remember 
that  funeral  hynm."— Flint's  BeeoUeeiUmt  qf  tkt  Vallep  (/ 
the  MistUrippi.'} 

There  went  a  dii^e  through  the  forest's  gloom. 
— An  exile  was  borne  to  a  lonely  tomb. 

"  Brother  !**  (so  the  chant  was  sung 
In  the  slumberer's  native  tongue,) 
"  Friend  and  brother !  not  for  thee 
Shall  the  soimd  of  weeping  be  : 
Long  the  exile's  woe  hath  lain 
On  thy  life  a  withering  chain ; 
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Music  fix>m  thine  own  Uae  streunB 
Wandered  through  thy  feveiHlminB ; 
Yoioes  from  thy  cottntry's  Tines 
Met  thee  midst  the  alien  pines ; 
And  thy  true  heart  died  away. 
And  thy  spirit  would  not  stay." 

So  sweU'd  the  chant ;  and  the  deep  wind*8  moan, 
Seam'dthrou^^the  cedars  to  murmur — "QfrntT 

"Brother !  by  the  rolling  Bhine 
Stands  the  home  that  once  was  thine ; 
Brother  I  now  thy  dwelling  lies 
Where  the  Indian  arrow  flies  1 
He  that  bless'd  thine  in&nt  head 
Fills  a  distant  greensward  bed ; 
She  that  heard  thy  lisping  prayer 
Slumbers  low  beside  him  there ; 
They  that  earliest  with  thee  pla/d 
Best  beneath  their  own  oak-shade. 
Fur,  fax  hence  I — yet  sea  nor  shore 
Haply,  brother  I  part  ye  more; 
God  hath  oaU'd  thee  to  that  band 
In  the  immortal  Fatherland  1" 

"  The  PaAerlamdr-—Yn!lih  that  sweet  word 
A  burst  of  tears  midst  the  strain  was  heard. 

"  Brother  I  were  we  there  with  thee 
Bich  woxild  many  a  meeting  be  ! 
Many  a  broken  garland  bound. 
Many  a  moum'd  and  lost  one  foimd  ! 
But  our  task  is  still  to  bear. 
Still  to  breathe  in  changeful  air; 
Loved  and  bright  things  to  resign. 
As  eren  now  this  dust  of  thine ; 
Yet  to  hope  I — to  hope  in  heaven. 
Though  flowers  fedl,  and  ties  be  riven — 
Tet  to  pray  !  and  wait  the  hand 
Beckoning  to  the  Fatherland  T 

And  the  requiem  died  in  the  foresf  s  gloom ; 
They  had  reach'd  the  exile's  lonely  tomb. 


THE  DBEAMING  CHILD. 


"AIM I  wlwlklad 
Tky  brow  aod  elMdt 


thy 

■nootbaa 


Bbai 


Am)  is  there  sadness  in  thy  dreams,  my  boyi 
What  should  the  doud  be  made  of  1  Blessed  child! 


Come  from  the  shadow  of  those  realms  unknown. 
Where  now  thy  thoughts  dismay'd  and  HarHiy^g 

rove; 
Come  to  the  kindly  region  all  thine  own. 
The  home  still  bright  for  thee  with  guardian  love. 

Happy,  fiur  child  !  that  yet  a  mother's  voice 
Can  win  thee  back  from  visionary  strife  ! — 
Oh,  shall  my  soul,  thus  waken'd  to  rejoice, 
Start  from  the  dreamlike  wilderness  of  life  1 


THE  CHARMED  PICTUBK 

"Oh!  thailhowBiwbiidlugnaftl    Ufthath 
With  BM  b«l  roo^lj 


Thutx  eyes  are  charmed — thine  earnest 

Thou  image  of  the  dead  1 
A  spell  within  their  sweetness  lies^ 

A  virtue  thence  is  shed. 


Thy  q»irit»  borne  upon  a  breese  of  joy,       [mild : 
AU  day  hath  ranged  through  sunshine  dear,  yet 

And  nowthou  tremblest ! — ^wherefore) — in<4jf  soul 
There  lies  no  past,  no  future.    Thou  hast  beard 
No  sound  of  presage  from  the  distance  roB, 
Thy  heart  bears  traces  of  no  arrowy  word. 

From  thee  no  love  hathgone ;  thy  mind's  yoangeye 
Hath  look'd  not  into  death's,  and  thence  become 
A  questioner  of  mute  eternity, 
A  weary  searcher  for  a  viewless  home : 

Nor  hath  thy  sense  been  quicken'd  unto  pain 
By  feverish  watching  for  some  step  beloved : 
Free  are  thy  thoughts,  an  eveisshangefiil  train. 
Glancing  like  dewdropi^  and  as  lightly  moved. 

Yet  now,  on  billows  of  strange  passion  toas'd. 
How  art  thou  wilder^d  in  the  cave  of  sleep  ! 
My  gentle  child  1  midst  what  dim  phantoms  lost, 
Thus  in  mysterious  angnish  dost  thou  yr^eg  1 

Awake !  they  sadden  me — those  early  tears^ 
First  gushings  of  the  strong,  dark  river's  flow,         ! 
That  wuMt  o'ersweep  thy  soul  with  coming  years,    j 
Th'  un&thomable  flood  of  human  woe  ! 

Awful  to  watch,  even  rolling  through  a  dream, 
Fordngwildspray-dropsbutfromchildhood'seyes! 
Wake,  wake  !  as  yet  thy  life's  transparent  stream    < 
Should  wear  the  tinge  of  none  but  summer 
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Oft  in  their  meek  blue  light  enshrined 

A  blessing  seems  to  be. 
And  sometimes  there  my  wayward  mind 

A  still  reproach  can  see : 

And  sometimes  pity — soft  and  deep. 

And  quivering  through  a  tear ; 
Even  as  if  loye  in  heaven  could  weep 

For  grief  left  drooping  here. 

And  oh,  my  spirit  needs  that  balm  I 

Needs  it  midst  fitful  mirth  I 
And  in  the  night-hour's  haunted  calm, 

And  by  the  lonely  hearth. 

Look  on  me  thia,  when  hollow  praise 

Hath  made  the  weary  pine 
For  one  true  tone  of  other  days, 

One  glance  of  love  like  thine ! 

Look  on  me  thui,  when  sudden  glee 

Bears  my  quick  heart  along. 
On  wings  that  struggle  to  be  free. 

As  bursts  of  skylark  song. 

Li  vain,  in  vain  ! — ^too  soon  are  felt 

The  woimds  th^  cannot  flee : 
Better  in  childlike  tears  to  melt. 

Pouring  my  soul  on  thee  I 

Sweet  fiEioe,  that  o'er  my  childhood  shone ! 

Whence  is  thy  power  of  change. 
Thus  ever  shadowing  back  my  own. 

The  rapid  and  the  strange  1 

Whence  are  they  charm'd — those  earnest  eyes? 

— I  know  the  mystery  well  I 
In  mine  own  trembling  bosom  lies 

The  spirit  of  the  spell  I 

Of  Memory,  Conscience,  Love,  'tis  bom — 

Oh  !  change  no  longer,  thou  ! 
For  ever  be  the  blessing  worn 

On  thy  pure  thoughtful  brow  ! 


PARTING  WORDa 


'  Cm  ttrnnl*  inor*,  and  I  am  flrM."— B' 


Leave  me !  oh,  leave  me  !    Unto  all  below 
Thy  presence  binds  me  with  too  deep  a  spell ; 


Thou  makest  those  mortal  regions,  whence  I  go^ 
Too  mighty  in  their  loveliness.    Farewell, 

That  I  may  part  in  peace  ! 

Leave  me ! — thy  footstep,  with  its  lightest  sound, 
The  very  shadow  of  thy  waving  hair. 
Wakes  in  my  soul  a  feeling  too  profound, 
Too  strong  for  aught  that  loves  and  dies,  to  bear— 

Oh !  bid  the  conflict  cease  t 

I  hear  thy  whisper — and  the  warm  tears  gush 
Into  mine  eyes,  the  quick  puke  thrills  my  heart ; 
Thou  bid'st  the  peace,  the  reverential  hush. 
The  still  submission,  from  my  thoughts  depart : 

Dear  one  I  this  must  not  be. 

The  past  looks  on  me  from  thy  mournful  eye, 
The  beauty  of  our  free  and  vernal  days ; 
Our  communings  with  sea,  and  hill,  and  sky — 
Oht  take  that  bright  world  from  my  q»irit's  gaze  ! 

Thou  art  all  earth  to  me ! 

Shut  out  the  sunshine  from  my  dying  room. 
The  jasmine's  breath,  the  murmur  of  the  bee ; 
Let  not  the  joy  of  bird-notes  pierce  the  gloom  1 
They  speak  of  love,  of  summer,  and  of  thee. 

Too  much — and  death  is  here  1 

Doth  our  own  spring  make  happy  music  now. 
From  the  old  beech-roots  flashing  into  day  1 
Are  the  pure  lilies  imaged  in  its  flow  1 
Alas !  vain  thoughts !  that  fondly  thus  can  stray 

From  the  dread  hour  so  near  1 

If  I  could  but  draw  courage  frt>m  the  light 
Of  thy  clear  eye,  that  ever  shone  to  bless  I 
— Not  now!  'twill  not  be  nowl — my  aching  sight, 
Drinks  from  that  fotmt  a  flood  of  tenderness. 

Bearing  all  strength  away  1 

Leave  me  1 — ^thou  oom'st  between  my  heart  and 

Heaven ; 
I  would  be  still,  in  voiceless  prayer  to  die ! — 
Why  must  our  souls  thus  love,  and  then  be  riveni 
Return !  thy  parting  wakes  mine  agony  t 

Oh,  yet  awhile  delay  t 


THE  MESSAGE  TO  THE  DEAD. 

Thou'bt  passing  hence,  my  brother  1 
0  my  earliest  friend,  &rewell ! 

Thou'rt  leaving  me,  without  thy  voice, 
In  a  lonely  home  to  dwell ; 
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And  from  the  hiUa,  and  from  the  hearth. 

And  froia  the  household  tree. 
With  thee  departs  the  Imgering  mirth. 

The  brightness  goes  with  thee.^ 

But  thotl,  my  friend,  my  brother  t 

Thou*rt  speeding  to  the  shore 
Where  the  diigelike  tone  of  parting  words 

Shall  smite  the  soul  no  more  I 
And  thou  wilt  see  our  holy  dead. 

The  lost  on  earth  and  main : 
Into  the  sheaf  of  kindred  hearts, 

Thou  wilt  be  bound  again  t 

Tell,  then,  our  friend  of  boyhood 

That  yet  his  name  is  heard 
On  the  blue  moimtains,  whence  his  youth 

F^tfs'd  like  a  swift,  bright  bird. 
The  light  of  his  exulting  brow. 

The  vision  of  his  glee, 
Are  on  me  still — oh !  still  I  trust 

That  smile  again  to  see. 

And  tell  our  fear  young  sister. 

The  rose  cut  down  in  spring; 
That  yet  my  gushing  soul  is  fill'd 

With  lays  she  loved  to  sing. 
Her  soft  deep  eyes  look  through  my  dreams. 

Tender  and  sadly  sweet ; — 
Tell  her  my  heart  within  me  bums 

Once  more  that  gaze  to  meet 

And  tell  our  white-hair'd  fiither, 

That  in  the  paths  be  trode. 
The  child  he  loved,  the  last  on  earth, 

Tet  walks  and  worships  God. 
Say,  that  his  last  fond  blessing  yet 

Rests  on  my  soul  like  dew. 
And  by  its  hallowing  might  I  trust 

Once  more  his  fieuM  to  view. 

And  tell  our  gentle  mother. 

That  on  her  grave  I  pour 
The  sorrows  of  my  spirit  forth. 

As  on  her  breast  of  yore. 
Happy  thou  art  that  soon,  how  soon. 

Our  good  and  bright  will  see  ! — 
0  brother,  brother  t  may  I  dwell. 

Ere  long,  with  them  and  thee  ! 


1  **  MewticM  from  the  liTing  to  the  dead  are  not  oncommon 
In  the  Highhmd*.  The  Gaels  hare  nich  a  ceaaeteM  con- 
idotttneM  of  immortality,  that  their  departed  friendi  are 
considered  as  merelj  absent  for  a  time,  and  pennitted  to 


THE  TWO  HOMEa 

•<  Oh,  irth*  Mai  immortal  to. 
It  not  lU  lof*  tanmortel  too  ?  " 

See'st  thou  my  homel  'Tis  where  yon  woods  are 

waving, 
In  their  dark  richness,  to  the  summer  air. 
Where  yon  blue  stream,  a  thousand  flower-banks 

laving, 
Leads  down  the  hills  a  vein  of  lights — 'tis  there ! 

Midst  those  green  wilds  how  many  a  fount  lie6 

gleaming, 
Fringed  with  the  violet,  coloured  with  the  skies  ! 
My  boyhood's  haunt^  through  days  of  summer 

dreaming. 
Under  young  leaves  that  shook  with  melodies. 

My  home  I   The  spirit  of  its  love  is  breathing 
In  every  wind  that  blows  across  my  track ; 
From  its  white  walls  the  very  tendrils  wreathing, 
Seem  with  soft  links  to  draw  the  wanderer  back. 

There  am  I  loved — ^there  pra/d  for — ^there  my 

mother 
Sits  by  the  hearth  with  meekly  thoughtful  eye ; 
There  my  young  sisters  watch  to  greet  their 

brother — 
Soon  their  glad  footsteps  down  the  path  will  fly. 

There,  in  sweet  strains  of  kindred  music  blending, 
All  the  home-voices  meet  at  day's  decline ; 
One  are  those  tones,  as  frt>m  one  heart  ascending 
There  laughs  my  home — sad  stranger  !  where  is 
thine? 

Ask*st  thou  of  mine  1    In  solemn  peace  'tis  lying. 
Far  o'er  the  deserts  and  the  tombs  away ; 
'Tis  where  /,  too,  am  loved  with  love  undying. 
And  fond  hearts  wait  my  step — But  where  are  they? 

Ask  where  the  earth's  departed  have  their  dwelling  ; 
Ask  of  the  clouds,  the  stars,  the  trackless  air  I 
I  know  it  not,  yet  trust  the  whisper,  telling 
My  lonely  heart  that  love  unchanged  is  there. 

And  what  is  home,  and  where,  but  with  the  loving 
Happy  thou  art,  that  so  canst  gaze  on  thine  t 
My  spirit  feels  but,  in  its  weary  roving, 
That  with  the  dead,  where'er  they  be,  is  mine, 

reliere  the  hours  of  separation  hy  oocadonal  interooorse  with 
the  objects  of  thehr  earliest  afRKtions.**— See  the  Not«  to 
Mrs  Bnmton's  Worlcs. 
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Go  to  thy  home,  rejoicmg  son  and  brother  1 
Bear  in  fresh  gladness  to  the  household  scene  I 
For  me,  too,  watch  the  sister  and  the  mother, 
I  well  believe — ^but  dark  seas  roll  between. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  DEATH-BED. 

'*  WIe  herrllch  dto  Sobd*  dori  ontergcht !  da  leh  Doeh  dn  Bub*  war 
-wta*a  nwlii  LIcUlnfiigadaaka,  wte  ri«  n  UHtta,  wte  ri«  ni  ■tcrbn  I " 

DmmRavi 


Like  thee  to  die,  thou  aun  / — "Mj  boyhood's  dream 
Was  this;  and  now  my  spirit,  with  thy  beam. 
Ebbs  from  a  field  of  victory  I — ^yet  the  hour 
Bears  back  upon  me,  with  a  torrent's  power. 
Nature's  deep  longings.    Oh  I  for  some  kind  eye 
Wherein  to  meet  love's  fervent  £effewell  gaze ; 
Some  breast  to  pillow  life's  last  agony. 
Some  voice,  to  speak  of  home  and  better  days, 
Beyond  the  pass  of  shadows  I    But  I  go, 
I  that  have  been  so  loved,  go  hence  alone ; 
Andye,  now  gatheringround  my  own  hearth's  glow, 
Sweet  friends  1  it  may  be  that  a  softer  tone, 
EVn  in  this  moment,  with  your  laughing  glee. 
Mingles  its  cadence  while  you  speak  of  me — 
Of  me,  your  soldier,  midst  the  mountains  lying, 
On  the  red  banner  of  his  battles  dying, 
Far,  fer  away  I    And  oh  !  your  parting  prayer — 
Will  not  his  name  be  fondly  murmured  there  1 
It  will  1 — ^A  blessing  on  that  holy  hearth  ! 
Though  clouds  are  darkening  to  o'ercast  its  mirth. 
Mother  !  I  may  not  hear  thy  voice  again ; 
Sisters !  ye  watch  to  greet  my  step  in  vain ; 
Toung  brother,  fare  thee  well ! — on  each  dear  head 
Blessing  and  love  a  thousandfold  be  shed. 
My  soul's  last  earthly  breathings  I    May  your  home 
Smile  for  you  ever  ! — May  no  winter  come, 
No  im>r2d,  between  your  hearts!  MayeVnyourtears, 
For  my  sake,  full  of  long-remember'd  years^ 
Quicken  the  true  affections  that  entwine 
Your  lives  in  one  bright  bond  t    I  may  not  sleep 
Amidst  our  others,  where  those  tears  might  shine 
Over  my  slumbers ;  yet  your  love  will  keep 
My  memory  living  in  th'  ancestral  halls, 
Wheresbame  hath  never  trod.  ThedarknightfiEJIs, 
And  I  depart    The  brave  are  gone  to  rest. 
The  brothers  of  my  combats,  on  the  breast 
Of  the  red  field  they  reap'd : — ^their  work  is  done — 
Thou,  too,  art  set ! — farewell,  farewell,  thou  sun  I 
The  last  lone  watcher  of  the  bloody  sod 
Offers  a  trusting  spirit  up  to  Qod 


THE  IMAGE  IN  THE  HEART. 
TO       •       •       • 

**Tnw,indMd,ttli, 
That  tlMy  whom  death  hM  bkldan  from  our  rifhi, 
▲rtworthlMtorth«mfaid*tri«ard;  wtththam 
Tht  ftataia  oanaoi  eoDtradlet  tho  part— 
XoftaB^  but  «BMclM  and  proof 
Is  nndotioBa.**  WoaBtwoan. 

«*  The  lova  whom  death  hath  •ethiseeal, 
Kor  afe  eaa  ehin,  nor  rival  iteal, 

Kor  tileehood  dtaavow.*'       Bnum. 

I  GALL  thee  bless'd ! — ^though  now  the  voice  be  fled 
Which  to  thy  soul  brought  dayspring  with  its  tone, 
And  o'er  the  gentle  eyes  though  dust  be  spread. 
Eyes  that  ne'er  look'd  on  thine  but  light  was  thrown 
Far  through  thy  breast : 

And  though  the  music  of  thy  life  be  broken. 
Or  changed  in  every  chord  since  he  is  gone — 
Feeling  all  this,  even  yet^  by  many  a  token, 
0  thou,  the  deeply,  but  the  brightly  lone  I 
I  caU  thee  bless'd  I 

For  in  thy  heart  there  is  a  holy  spot^ 
As  mid  the  waste  an  isle  of  foimt  and  palm. 
For  ever  green  ! — the  world's  breath  enters  not» 
The  passion-tempests  may  not  break  its  calm : 
Tis  thine,  all  thine  I 

Thither,  in  trust  unbaffled,  ma/st  thou  turn 
From  bitter  words,  cold  greetings,  heartless  eyes. 
Quenching  thy  soul's  thirst  at  the  hidden  urn 
That,  fill'd  with  waters  of  sweet  memory,  lies 
In  its  own  shrine. 

Thou  hast  thy  home  / — there  is  no  power  in  change 
To  reach  that  temple  of  the  past;  no  sway. 
In  all  time  brings  of  sudden,  dark,  or  strange. 
To  sweep  the  still  transparent  peace  away 
From  its  hush'd  air  I 

And  oh  t  that  glorious  image  of  the  dead  I 
Sole  thing  whereon  a  deathless  love  may  rest, 
And  in  deep  faith  and  dreamy  worship  shed 
Its  high  gifts  fearlessly  t  I  call  thee  bless'd. 
If  only  there. 

Bless'd,  for  the  beautiful  within  thee  dwelling 
Never  to  fiide  ! — a  refuge  from  distrust, 
A  spring  of  purer  life,  still  freshly  welling, 
To  clothe  the  barrenness  of  earthly  dust 
With  flowers  divine. 

And  thou  hast  been  beloved ! — it  is  no  dream. 
No  fiJse  mirage  for  thee,  the  fervent  love. 
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The  rainbow  still  unreach'd^  the  ideal  gleam. 
That  ever  seems  before,  beyond,  above. 
Far  off  to  shine. 

But  thou,  fix>m  all  the  dau^^teiB  of  the  earth 
Singled  and  mark'd,  hast  known  its  home  and  place ; 
And  the  high  memqiy  of  its  holy  worth 
To  this  our  li£9  a  gloiy  and  a  grace 
For  thee  hath  given. 

And  art  thou  not  ttiU  fondly,  truly  loved  1 
Thou  art  I — ^the  love  his  spirit  bore  away 
Was  not  for  death  1 — a  treasure  but  removed, 
A  bright  bird  parted  for  a  clearer  day, — 
Thine  still  in  heaven  t 


THE  LAND  OF  DREAMa 


"And  drMBit,  In  tlMlr  jf^topnwat,  tev»  brwth. 
And  iMn  aod  tortam,  aod  the  tooeh  of Joj ) 
Tkoy  kftv*  a  wal^  npon  oar  waktng  Uioa^ili, 
Tkoy  malM  ui  v^bat  «•  wtrt  soi— «iia*  Vbftj  wlll« 
And  alMko  u  with  tlM  virioa  thakli  gono  Iqr.** 

Braoit. 

0  8FIBIT-IJLND  !  thou  land  of  dreams  I 
A  world  thou  art  of  mysterious  gleams. 
Of  startling  voices,  and  soimds  at  strife — 
A  world  of  the  dead  in  the  hues  of  life. 

Like  a  wizard's  magic  glass  thou  art, 
When  the  wavy  shadows  float  by,  and  part : 
Visions  of  aspects,  now  loved,  now  strange, 
Qlimmering  and  mingling  in  ceaseless  change. 

Thou  art  like  a  city  of  the  past, 
With  its  gorgeous  halls  into  fragments  cast, 
Amidst  whose  ruins  there  glide  and  play 
Familiar  forms  of  the  world's  to^lay. 

Thouart  like  the  depths  where  the  seas  have  birth. 
Rich  with  the  wealth  that  is  lost  from  earth, — 
All  the  sere  flowers  of  our  days  gone  by, 
And  the  buried  gems  in  thy  bosom  lie. 

Tes  1  thou  art  like  those  dim  sea-caves, 
A  realm  of  treasures,  a  realm  of  graves  t  [and  go. 
And  the  shapes  through  thy  mysteries  that  come 
Are  of  beauty  and  terror,  of  power  and  woe. 

But  for  me,  0  thou  picture-land  of  sleep  ! 
Thou  art  all  one  world  of  affections  deep, — 
And  wrung  from  my  heart  is  each  flushing  dye 
That  sweeps  o'er  thy  chambers  of  imagery. 


And  thy  bowexB  are  fiedr — even  as  Eden 
All  the  beloved  of  my  soul  are  there  1 
The  forms  my  spirit  most  pines  to  see. 
The  eyes  whose  love  hath  been  life  to  me 

They  are  there — and  each  blessed  voice  I 
Kindly,  and  joyou%  and  silveiy  dear; 
But  imder-tones  are  in  each,  that  say, — 
"It  is  but  a  dream;  it  will  melt  away  I " 


I  walk  with  sweet  friends  in  the  sunset's  glow ; 

I  listen  to  music  of  long  ago ; 

But  one  thought,  like  an  omen,  breatlies  fiunt 

through  the  lay, — 
"It  is  but  a  dream ;  it  will  melt  away  1 " 

I  sit  by  the  hearth  of  my  early  days ; 
All  the  home-faces  are  met  by  the  blaze, — 
And  the  eyes  of  the  mother  shine  soft^  yet  say. 
It  is  but  a  dream ;  it  will  melt  away  I " 


It 


And  away,  like  a  flower^s  passing  breath,  'tis  gonc^ 
And  I  wake  more  sadly,  more  deeply  lone  1 
Oh  I  a  haunted  heart  is  a  weight  to  bear, — 
Bright  fiuMS,  kind  voices  I  where  are  ye,  where  t 

Shadow  not  forth,  0  thou  land  of  dreams^ 
The  past,  as  it  fled  by  my  own  blue  streazna  ! 
Make  not  my  spirit  within  me  bum 
For  the  scenes  and  the  hours  that  may  ne'er  return ! 

Call  out  frt>m  ihe  future  thy  visions  bright. 
From  the  world  o'er  the  grave,  take  thy  solemn 

light, 
And  oh  !  with  the  loved  whom  no  more  I  see. 
Show  me  my  home,  as  it  yet  may  be  ! 

As  it  yet  may  be  in  some  purer  sphere. 
No  cloud,  no  parting,  no  sleepless  fear ;         [day. 
So  my  soul  may  bear  on  through  the  long;,  long 
Till  I  go  where  the  beautiful  melts  not  away  1 


WOMAN  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE. 


"  WlMT*  balli  not  ^ 
Strong  In  nflbelloni  ml^  ?  n  i«d,  opbono 
Bgr  OB  oVmaalcriaff  flnrrant  I " 


Qentlb  and  lovely  form  1 
What  didst  thou  here. 

When  the  fierce  battle-stonn 
Bore  down  the  spear  1 
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Banner  and  shiver'd  crest, 

Beside  thee  strewn. 
Tell  that  amidst  the  best 

Thy  work  was  done  I 

Yet  strangely,  sadly  fiur. 

O'er  the  wild  scene, 
Qleams,  through  its  golden  hair, 

That  brow  serene. 

Low  lies  the  stately  head, — 
Earth-bottnd  the  free ; 

How  gave  those  haughty  dead 
Aplace  to  theel 

Slnmberer  !  thine  early  bier 


But  thou,  pale  sleeper  I  thou 
With  the  slight  frame. 

And  the  rich  locks^  whose  glow 
Death  cannot  tame; 

Only  one  thought^  one  power. 

Thee  could  have  led. 
So,  through  the  tempest* s  hour. 

To  lift  thy  head  1 

Only  the  true,  the  strong, 
The  love,  whose  trust 

Woman's  deep  soul  too  long 
Pours  on  the  dust  f 


Fricoids  should  have  crown'd. 

Many  a  flower  and  tear 

Shedding  around ; — 

THE  DESERTED  HOUSE. 

Soft  voices,  dear  and  yo\mg^ 

Gloom  is  upon  thy  lonely  hearth. 

Ifin^lin^  fhtnr  rwaII^ 

0  silent  house  I  once  fill'd  with  mirth ; 

Should  o'er  thy  dust  have  sung 

Sorrow  is  in  the  breezy  sound 

Earth's  last  &rewell  ;— 

Of  thy  tall  poplars  whispenng  round. 

Sisters,  above  the  grave 

The  shadow  of  departed  hours 

Of  thy  repose. 

Hangs  dim  upon  thine  early  flowers ; 

Should  have  bid  violets  wave 

Ev'n  in  thy  sunshine  seems  to  brood 

With  the  white  rose. 

Something  more  deep  than  solitude. 

Now  must  the  trumpet's  note. 

Fair  art  thou,  Mr  to  a  stranger^s  gaze, 

Savage  and  shrill, 

Mine  own  sweet  home  of  other  days ! 

For  requiem  o'er  thee  float, 

My  children's  birthplace  ! — ^yet  for  me 

Thou  fair  and  still  t 

It  is  too  much  to  look  on  thee. 

And  the  swift  charger  sweep 

Too  much  1  for  all  about  thee  spread. 

In  full  career. 

I  feel  the  memoiy  of  the  dead, 

Trampling  thy  place  of  sleep- 

And  almost  linger  for  the  feet 

Why  cam'st  thou  here  1 

That  never  more  my  step  shall  meet. 

Why  1    Aftk  the  true  heart  why 

The  looks,  the  smiles,  all  vanish'd  now. 

Woman  hath  been 

Follow  me  where  thy  roses  blow; 

Ever  where  brave  men  die. 

The  echoes  of  kind  household-words 

Unshrinking  seen  1 

Are  with  me  midst  thy  singing-birds. 

Unto  this  harvest  ground 

Till  my  heart  dies,  it  dies  away 

Proud  reapeis  came, — 

In  yeanlings  for  what  might  not  stay; 

Some,  for  that  stiiring  sound, 

For  love  which  ne'er  deceived  my  trust. 

A  warrior^s  name ; 

For  all  which  went  with  "dust  to  dust  1" 

Some  for  the  stonny  play 

Wbat  now  is  left  me,  but  to  raise 

Andjoy  of  strife; 

From  thee,  lorn  spot  I  my  spirit's  gaze^ 

And  some  to  fling  away 

To  lift  through  tears  my  straining  eye 

A  weaiy  life ; — 

Up  to  my  Father's  house  on  high  t 
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Oh  I  many  are  the  mansions  there,^ 
But  not  in  one  hath  grief  a  share  1 
No  haimting  shade  from  things  gone  by 
Hay  there  o'ersweop  th'  unchanging  sky. 

And  they  are  there,  whose  long-loved  mien 
In  earthly  home  no  more  is  seen ; 
Whose  places,  where  they  smiling  sate. 
Are  left  unto  us  desolate. 

We  miss  them  when  the  board  is  spread ; 
We  miss  them  when  the  prayer  is  said ; 
Upon  our  dreams  their  dying  eyes 
In  still  and  mournful  fondness  rise. 

But  they  are  where  these  longings  vain 
Trouble  no  more  the  heart  and  brain ; 
The  sadness  of  this-  aching  love 
Dims  not  our  Father^s  house  above. 

Te  are  at  rest,  and  I  in  tears,' 
Te  dwellers  of  iomiortal  spheres  I 
Under  the  poplar  boughs  I  stand. 
And  mourn  the  broken  household  band. 

But,  by  your  life  of  lowly  faith. 
And  by  your  joyful  hope  in  death, 
Quide  me,  till  on  some  brighter  shore 
The  sever'd  wreath  is  bound  once  more  1 

Holy  ye  were,  and  good,  and  true  ! 
No  change  can  cloud  my  thoughts  of  you ; 
Guide  me,  like  you  to  live  and  die. 
And  reach  my  Father's  house  on  high  I 


THE  STRANGER'S  HEART. 

The  stranger's  heart !    Oh,  wound  it  not ! 
A  yearning  anguish  is  its  lot ; 
In  the  green  shadow  of  thy  tree. 
The  stranger  finds  no  rest  with  thee. 

Thou  think'st  the  vine's  low  rustling  leaves 
Glad  music  round  thy  household  eaves ; 
To  him  that  soimd  hath  sorrow's  tone — 
The  stranger's  heart  is  with  his  own. 

'*  In  my  &ther*8  hoiue  there  are  many  mantlonfl." — 

John,  chap.  xiv. 
*  From  an  ancient  Hebrew  dirge : 

"  Moarn  ft»r  th*  mourner,  and  not  for  Um  d«ad« 
For  ha  it  at  rMt,  and  w«  In  tear* !  * 


Thou  think'st  thy  children's  laughin^^play 
A  lovely  sight  at  £eJ1  of  day ; 
Then  are  the  stranger^s  thoughts  oppreaa'd — 
His  mother's  voice  comes  o'er  his  breast. 

Thou  think'st  it  sweet  when  friend  with  firiend 
Beneath  one  roof  in  prayer  may  blend ; 
Then  doth  the  stranger's  eye  grow  dim — 
Far,  &r  are  those  who  pray'd  with  him. 

Thy  hearth,  thy  home,  thy  vintage-land. 
The  voices  of  thy  kindred  band — 
Oh  t  midst  them  all  when  bless'd  thou  art. 
Deal  gently  with  the  stranger's  heart  1 


TO  A  REMEMBERED  PICTURE. 

[She  was  aingidarly  Imprened  by  the  pktme  aft  Ho^- 
rood  Hooae,  shown  as  that  of  Riizio.  The  authenticity  ot 
this  designation  is  more  than  doubtful ;  but  hen  wae  noft  a 
nUnd  for  question  or  cavil  on  points  of  this  nature.  The 
**  local  habitation  and  the  name**  were  in  themaelvea  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  her  &ncy,  and  to  satisfy  her  fiaith.  As 
Rizzio's  portrait,  it  took  its  place  in  her  imagination  ;  and  the 
train  of  deep  and  mournful  thoughts  it  suggested,  imbaed,  as 
was  her  wont,  with  the  colouring  of  her  own  indiTidual  fieel' 
ings,  was  embodied  in  the  lines  **  To  a  Remembered  Pic- 
ture."—Jtfemdr,  p.  197-&] 

They  haimt  me  still — those  calm,  pure,  holy  eyes! 

Their  piercing  sweetness  wanders  through  my 
dreams; 
The  soul  of  music  that  within  them  lies 

Comes  o'er  my  soul  in  soft  and  sudden  gleams : 
Life — spirit-life — ^immortal  and  divine — 
Is  there ;  and  yet  how  dark  a  death  was  thine ! 

Could  it — oh!  could  it  be — meek  child  of  songt 
The  might  of  gentleness  on  that  fair  brow — 

Was  the  celestial  gift  no  shield  from  wrong  1 
Bore  it  no  talisman  to  ward  the  blow  1 

Ask  if  a  flower,  upon  the  billows  cast. 

Might  brave  their  strife — afiute-note  hush  the  blast! 

Are  there  not  deep,  sad  oracles  to  read 
In  the  clear  stillness  of  that  radiant  face  1 

Tcs !  even  like  thee  must  gifted  spirits  bleed. 
Thrown  on  a  world,  for  heavenly  things  no  place! 

Bright,  exiled  birds  that  visit  alien  skies, 

Pouring  on  storms  their  suppliant  melodies. 

And  seeking  ever  some  true,  gentle  breask> 
Whereon  their  trembling  plumage  might  repose^ 
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And  their  free  song-notes,  from  that  happy  nost, 
Qush  as  a  fount  that  forth  from  sunlight  flows ; 
Vain  dream! — ^thelove  whose  preoiousbahns  mig^t 

'    save 
Still,  still  denied — they  struggle  to  the  grave. 

Yet  my  heart  shall  not  sink ! — another  doom, 
Victim  !  hath  set  its  promise  in  thine  eye : 

A  light  is  there,  too  quenchless  for  the  tomb, 
Bright  earnest  of  a  nobler  destiny ; 

Telling  of  answers,  in  some  faroff  sphere, 

To  the  deep  souls  that  find  no  echo  here. 


COME  HOME ! 

Come  home !    There  is  a  sorrowing  breath 

In  music  since  ye  went. 
And  the  early  flower-scents  wander  by 

With  mournful  memories  blent. 
The  tones  in  every  household  voice 

Are  grown  more  sad  and  deep ; 
And  the  sweet  word — brother — ^wakes  a  wish 

To  turn  aside  and  weep. 

0  ye  beloved  !  come  home  I    The  hour 

Of  many  a  greeting  tone. 
The  time  of  hearth-light  and  of  song 

Returns — and  ye  are  gone  ! 
And  darkly,  heavily  it  falls 

On  the  forsaken  room. 
Burdening  the  heart  with  tenderness, 

That  deepens  midst  the  gloom. 

Where  finds  it  you,  ye  wandering  ones  I 

With  all  your  boyhood's  glee 
Untamed  ]    Beneath  the  deserf  s  palm. 

Or  on  the  lone  mid-seal 
By  stormy  hills  of  battles  old? 

Or  where  dark  rivers  foam) — 
Oh  !  life  is  dim  where  ye  are  not — 

Back,  ye  beloved,  come  home ! 

Come  with  the  leaves  and  winds  of  spring. 

And  swift  birds,  o'er  the  main  I 
Our  love  is  grown  too  sorrowful — 

Bring  us  its  youth  again ! 
Bring  the  glad  tones  to  music  back  ! 

Still,  still  your  home  is  ledr, 

^  <Uioted  firom  a  totter  of  Lord  Byron's.  He  deseribet  the 
tmpreuloiii  prodnoed  upon  him  by  aome  tombs  at  Bologna, 
bearing  thb  su^e  inscription,  and  adds,  "When  I  dto,  I 


The  spirit  of  your  sunny  life 
Alone  is  wanting  there  1 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  OBLIVION. 

**Iinpla>apM«!"i 

OvB  draught,  kind  jbiiy  1  from  that  fountun  deep, 
To  lay  the  phantoms  of  a  haunted  breast ; 
And  lone  affections,  which  are  griefis,  to  steep 
In  the  cool  honey-dews  of  dreamless  rest; 
And  from  the  soul  the  lightning-marks  to  lave — 
One  draught  of  that  sweet  wave  t 

Yet,  mortal  I  pause  I    Within  thy  mind  is  laid 
Wealth,  gathered  long  and  slowly;  thoughts  divine 
Heap  that  full  treasure-house;   and  thou  hast 

made 
The  gems  of  many  a  spirit's  ocean  thine ; — 
Shall  the  dark  waters  to  oblivion  bear 
A  pyramid  so  fiEort 

Pour  from  the  fotmt  1  and  let  the  draught  e£boe 
All  tho  vain  lore  by  memory's  pride  amaas'd. 
So  it  but  sweep  along  the  torrent's  trace. 
And  fill  the  hollow  channels  of  the  past ; 
And  from  the  bosom's  inmost  folded  leaf. 
Base  the  one  master-grief  I 

Tet  pause  once  more  1   All,  all  thy  soul  hath  known, 
Loved,  felt,  rejoiced  in,  from  its  grasp  must  &de ! 
Is  there  no  voice  whose  kind,  awakening  tone 
A  sense  of  spring-time  in  thy  heart  hath  made  ? 
No  eye  whose  glance  thy  daydreams  would  recall? 
— Think — woxildst  thou  part  with  all  ? 

Fill  with  forgetfulness  t    There  are,  there  art 
Voices  whose  music  I  have  loved  too  well — 
Eyes  of  deep  gentleness ;  but  they  are  &r — 
Never  I  oh  never,  in  my  home  to  dwell ! 
Take  their  soft  looks  from  off  my  yearning  soul- 
Fill  high  th'  obUvious  bowl  t 

Tet  pause  again  1    With  memory  wilt  thou  cast 
The  undying  hope  away,  of  memory  bom  1 
Hope  of  reunion,  heart  to  heart  at  last» 
No  restless  doubt  between,  no  rankling  thorn  1 
Wouldst  thou  erase  all  records  of  delight 
That  make  such  visions  bright  ? 

ooald  wish  that  aome  frtend  would  see  these  words,  and  no 
other,  placed  abore  my  grare,— */Mp{oni|Nice/'  ** 
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Fill  with  foxigetfiilneaB,  fill  high  ! Yet  stay— 

Tis  fix>m  the  past  we  shadow  forth  the  land 
Where  smiles,  long  lost,  again  shall  light  our  way. 
And  the  soul  s  friends  be  wreath'd  in  one  bright 

band. 
Pour  the  sweet  waters  back  on  their  own  rill — 
I  muit  remember  stilL 

C"  The  <  Songi  of  the  Affsctioiis*  were  pubUthed  in  the 
nmmMr  of  1830.  This  collection  of  lyrics  hafbeeo,  perfaapa, 
less  popular  than  other  of  Mrs  Hemans's  later  worlcs.  It  was 
liardiy,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that  the  principal  poem,  *  A 
Spirifk  Retum,'  the  origin  and  subject  of  which  we  have 
alrsady  described,  should  appeal  to  the  fMiings  of  so  large  a 
drde  as  had  borne  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  tales  of  actual 
life  and  SBcrifloeand  suflTering  contained  in  the  *  Records  of 
Woman.*  But  there  are  parts  of  the  poem  solemnly  and 
bninvMiTely  powerfuL  The  passages  in  which  the  speaker 
describes  her  youth— the  disposition  bom  with  her  to  take 
pleasure  In  spiritual  contemplattons,  and  to  Usten  to  that 
Toioe  in  nature  whteh  qteaks  of  another  state  of  being  bqrond 
this  visible  worU— prepare  us  most  naturally  for  the  agooy  of 
her  desire— when  be,  in  whom  she  had  devotedly  embarlced 
all  her  earthly  hopes  and  afTecttont— 


* an  tb«  world  hdd  aaaglit 

Ssft  Um  om  bilng  to  mj  otatnd  Uioacht,* 


For  their  sake,  for  the  dead — ^whoee  ima^  naught 

May  dim  within  the  temple  of  my  breaat — 

For  their  love's  sake,  which  now   no  earthly 

thought 
May  shake  or  trouble  with  its  own  unrest^ 
Though  the  past  haunt  me  as  a  spirit — ^yet 
I  ask  not  to  forget 

was  taken  away  from  her  for  ever— to  see  him,  if  but  for  a 
moment— to  qteak  with  him  only  once  again  ! 

As  the  crisis  of  interest  approaehes,  the  variaCy  ghm  hj 
alternate  rliymes  to  the  heroic  measure  In  wfai^  the  tab 
written.  Is  wisely  bid  aside,  and  tt  proceeds  with  a 


i«  < 


•  Haul  tkoo  bMB  toU,  that  from  the 
The  duk  waj  oovtr  hath  aUoWd  folon  ?*  ofee. 

The  conclusion  of  this  fine  poem  ii  fu  from  ftiUUBBg  the 
promise  of  its  commencement;  but  it  wasimpoesihia  tolmaglae 
any  events,  or  give  utterance  to  any  feelings,  suooaedinctfaoes 
so  awful  and  exciting,  which  should  not  appear  tneMe,  and 
vague,  and  exhausted.  Mrs  Hemans  would  i 
that  she  had  not  bestowed  more  Ubour  upon  th« 
woric :  this,  tt  Is  true,  xaiifixt  have  been  more  eareAiUy  dabo- 
rated,  but,  from  the  nature  of  her  snl^ect,  I  doabt  the  possi- 
bility of  its  having  been  snhstantiany  hnproved.** — CHoaLsr*! 
Memorials  afUrt  Hewtans,  p.  101  &] 
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THE  BREDAL-DAY. 

[On  a  monument  in  a  Venetian  church  is  an  epitaph,  re- 
Mwding  that  the  remains  beneath  are  those  of  a  noble  lady, 
who  txplrsd  suddenly  while  standing  as  a  bride  at  the  altar.} 

*'  Wo  bear  b«r  homo  !  wo  bear  hor  homo  • 
Ofor  tho  murmarlnf  mh  Ma's  ftMun ; 
Goo  who  has  flod  from  the  war  of  llfi, 
Fram  wnow,  pain,  and  tho  frror  atrifr." 

BAaaT  OoamrALL. 

Bbidb  1  upon  thy  marriage-day, 
When  thy  gems  in  rich  array 
Made  the  glistening  mirror  seem 
As  a  star-reflecting  stream ; 
When  the  clustering  pearls  lay  fSur 
Midst  thy  braids  of  sunny  hair, 
And  the  white  veil  o'er  thee  streaming, 
Like  a  silvery  halo  gleaming, 


Mellow*d  all  that  pomp  and  light 

Into  something  meekly  bright ; 

Did  the  fluttering  of  thy  breath 

Speak  of  joy  or  woe  beneath  t 

And  the  hue  that  went  and  came 

O'er  thy  cheek,  like  wavering  flame, 

Flow'd  that  crimson  from  th'  unrest 

Or  the  gladness  of  thy  breast  1 

— ^Who  shall  tell  us  1    From  thy  bower. 

Brightly  didst  thou  pass  that  hour ; 

With  the  many-glandng  oar, 

And  the  cheer  along  the  shore. 

And  the  wealth  of  summer  flowers 

On  thy  fiEur  head  cast  in  showers. 

And  the  breath  of  song  and  flute. 

And  the  clarion's  glad  salute, 

SwifUy  o'er  the  Adrian  tide 

Wert  thou  borne  in  pomp,  younir  ^«ide  f 
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Mirth  and  music,  sun  and  eky. 
Welcomed  thee  triimiphantly  I 
Yet,  perchance,  a  chastening  thought 
In  some  deeper  spirit  wrought. 
Whispering,  as  untold  it  blent 
With  the  sounds  of  merriment — 
**  From  the  home  of  childhood's  glee. 
From  the  days  of  laughter  free. 
From  the  love  of  many  years, 
Thou  art  gone  to  cares  and  fears ; 
To  another  path  and  guide. 
To  a  bosom  yet  untried  t 
Bright  one  1  oh,  there  well  may  be 
Trembling  midst  our  joy  for  thee  !" 

Bride  I  when  through  the  stately  fane, 

Circled  with  thy  nuptial  train. 

Midst  the  banners  hung  on  high 

By  thy  warrior-ancestry. 

Midst  those  mighty  fathers  dead. 

In  soft  beauty  thou  wast  led ; 

When  before  the  shrine  thy  form 

Quiyer'd  to  some  bosom-storm. 

When,  like  harp-strings  with  a  sigh 

Breaking  in  mid-harmony. 

On  thy  lip  the  murmurs  low 

Died  with  love's  unfinish'd  vow ; 

When,  like  scatter'd  rose-leaves,  fled 

From  thy  cheek  each  tint  of  red. 

And  the  light  forsook  thine  eye. 

And  thy  head  sunk  heavily ; 

Was  that  drooping  but  th'  excess 

Of  thy  spirit's  blessedness? 

Or  did  some  deep  feeling's  might, 

Folded  in  thy  heart  from  sight, 

With  a  sudden  tempest-shower 

Earthward  bear  thy  life's  young  flower? 

— ^Who  shall  tell  us?    On  ^^  tongue 

Silence,  and  for  ever,  himg  1 

Never  to  thy  lip  and  cheek 

Rush'd  again  the  crimson  streak ; 

Never  to  thine  eye  retum'd 

That  which  there  had  beam'd  and  bum'd! 

With  the  secret  none  might  know. 

With  thy  rapture  or  thy  woe. 

With  thy  marriage  robe  and  wreath. 

Thou  wert  fled,  young  bride  of  death  I 

One,  one  lightning  moment  there 

Struck  down  triumph  to  despair ; 

Beauty,  splendour,  hope,  and  trust, 

Into  darkness — terror — dust  1 

There  were  sounds  of  weeping  o'er  thee, 
Bridb  t  as  forth  thy  kindred  bore  thee, 


Shrouded  in  thy  gleaming  veil. 

Deaf  to  that  wild  funeral  waiL 

Yet  perchance  a  chastening  thought 

In  some  deeper  spirit  wrought. 

Whispering,  while  the  stem,  sad  knell 

On  the  air's  bright  stillness  fell — 

"  From  the  power  of  chill  and  change 

Souls  to  sever  and  estrange ; 

From  love's  wane — a  death  in  life. 

But  to  watch — a  mortal  strife ; 

From  the  secret  fevers  known 

To  the  burning  heart  alone. 

Thou  art  fled — afar,  away — 

Where  these  blights  no  more  hiikve  sway ! 

Bright  one  1  oh,  there  well  may  be 

Comfort  midst  our  tears  for  thee !" 


THE  ANCESTRAL  SONG. 

*'  A  long  w»r  dtatarb'd  joar  mind— 
H«rt  jour  pcHbd  p«M«  Is  tlcn'd  i 
Tls  now  All!  tide  'iwUt  night  and  iaj— 
End  jFOor  mosn,  and  eocn*  away  ! " 

Wawna,  **  Dadtam  ofMaUy.** 


There  were  fEunt  sounds  of  weeping;  fearandgloom 
And  midnight  vigil  in  a  stately  room 
Of  Lusignan's  old  halls.    Rich  odours  there 
Fill'd  the  proud  chamber  as  with  Indian  air. 
And  soft  light  fell  from  lamps  of  silver,  thrown 
On  jewels  that  with  rainbow  lustre  shone 
Over  a  gorgeous  couch :  there  emeralds  gleam'd. 
And  deeper  crimson  from  the  ruby  stream'd 
Than  in  the  heart-leaf  of  the  rose  is  set, 
Hiding  from  sunshine.    Many  a  carcanet 
Starry  with  diamonds,  many  a  burning  chain 
Of  the  red  gold,  sent  forth  a  radiance  vain. 
And  sad,  and  strange,  the  canopy  beneath 
Whose  shadowy  curtains,  round  a  bed  of  death. 
Hung  drooping  solenmly, — for  there  one  lay. 
Passing  from  all  earth's  glories  fast  away. 
Amidst  those  queenly  treasures.    They  had  been 
Qifts  of  her  lord,  from  £EUM>ff  Paynim  lands ; 
And  for  his  sake,  upon  their  orient  sheen 
She  had  gazed  fondly,  and  with  faint,  cold  hands 
Had  press'd  them  to  her  languid  heart  once  more. 
Melting  in  childlike  tears.    But  this  was  o'er — 
Love's  last,  vain  clinging  unto  life ;  and  now 
A  mist  of  dreams  was  hovering  o'er  her  brow ; 
Her  eye  was  fix'd,  her  spirit  seem'd  removed. 
Though  not  from  earth,  frt>m  all  it  knew  or  loved. 
Far,  &r  away  I    Her  handmaids  watch'd  around, 
in  awe,  that  lent  to  each  low  midnight  sound 
A  might,  a  mystery ;  and  the  quivering  light 
Of  wind-sway'd  lamps  made  spectral  in  their  sight 
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The  forms  of  buried  beauty,  sad,  yet  fair. 
Gleaming  along  the  walls  with  braided  hair. 
Long  in  the  dust  grown  dim ;  and  she,  too,  saw. 
But  with  the  spirif  s  eye  of  raptured  awe, 
Those  pictured  shapes  1 — a  bright,  yet  solemn  train 
Beckoning;  they  floated  o'er  her  dreamy  brain. 
Clothed  in  diyiner  hues ;  while  on  her  ear 
Strange  voices  fell,  which  none  besides  might  hear, 
— Sweet,  yet  profoundly  mournful,  as  the  sigh 
Of  winds  o'er  harp-strings  through  a  midnight 

sky; 
And  thus  it  seem'd,  in  that  low,  thrilling  tone, 
Th*  ancestral  shadows  caU'd  away  their  own. 

Come,  come,  come  I 
Long  thy  fainting  soul  hath  yeam*d 
For  the  step  that  ne*er  retum'd ; 
Long  thine  anxious  ear  hath  listen'd, 
And  thy  watchful  eye  hath  glisten'd 
With  the  hope,  whose  parting  strife 
Shook  the  flower-leaves  from  thy  life. 
Now  the  heavy  day  is  done: 
Home  awaits  thee,  wearied  one  I 

Come,  come,  come ! 

From  the  quenchless  thoughts  that  bum 
Li  the  seal'd  heart's  lonely  wen ; 
From  the  coil  of  memoxys  chain 
Wound  about  the  throbbing  brain ; 
From  the  veins  of  sorrow  deep. 
Winding  through  the  world  of  sleep ; 
From  the  haimted  halls  and  bowers, 
Throng'd  with  ghosts  of  happier  hours  ! 
Come,  come,  come  t 

On  our  dim  and  distant  shore 

Aching  love  is  felt  no  more  ! 

We  have  loved  with  earth's  excess — 

Past  is  now  that  weariness  ! 

We  have  wept,  that  weep  not  now — 

Calm  is  each  once-beating  brow  ! 

We  have  known  the  dreamer's  woes — 

All  is  now  one  bright  repose  ! 

Come,  come,  come  ! 

Weary  heart  that  long  hast  bled, 
.  Languid  spirit,  drooping  head, 
Bestless  memory,  vain  regret, 
Pining  love  whose  light  is  set. 
Come  away  I — ^"tis  bush'd,  'tis  well, 
Where  by  shadowy  founts  we  dwell. 
All  the  fever-thirst  is  stiU'd, 
All  the  air  with  peace  is  fill'd, — 
Come,  come,  come  I 


And  with  her  spirit  ¥rrapt  in  that  vrild  lay. 
She  pass'd,  as  twilight  melts  to  ni^t^  away  1 


THE  MAGIC  GLASS. 


«*  Bow  Uvad,  hofw  kmd,  bow  dkd  tbqr  ?  **— : 


"  Thb  dead !  the  glorious  dead  ! — and  shall  they 

rise  1  [eyes  t 

Shall  they  look  on  thee  with  their  proud  bright 

Thou  ask'st  a  fearful  spell  1 
Tet  say,  from  shrine  or  dim  sepxilchral  hall. 
What  kingly  vision  shall  obey  my  call  1 

The  deep  grave  knows  it  well  I 

"Wotddst  thou  behold  earth's  conqueroiBt  shall 

they  pass 
Before  thee,  flushing  all  the  Magic  Glass 

With  triumph's  long  array  t 
Speak  1  and  those  dwellers  of  the  marble  urn. 
Robed  for  the  feast  of  victory,  shall  retoxn. 

As  on  their  proudest  day. 

"  Or  woxildst  thou  look  upon  the  lords  of  song  ? 
O'er  the  dark  mirror  that  immortal  throng 

^hall  waft  a  solemn  gleam  ! 
Passing,  with  lighted  eyes  and  radiant  browa» 
Under  the  foliage  of  green  laurel-boughs. 

But  silent  as  a  dream." 

"  Not  these,  0  mighty  master ! — ^though  their  la3rB 
Be  unto  man's  free  heart,  and  tears,  and  praise, 

Hallow'd  for  evermore  ! 
And  not  the  buried  conquerors — ^let  theoi  sleep, 
And  let  the  flowery  earth  her  sabbaths  keep 

In  joy,  from  shore  to  shore  ! 

"  But,  if  the  narrow  house  may  so  be  moved. 
Call  the  bright  shadows  of  the  most  beloved 

Back  from,  their  couch  of  rest ! 
That  I  may  learn  if  their  meek  eyes  be  fill'd 
With  peace,  if  human  love  hath  ever  still'd 

The  yearning  human  breast.** 

"Away,  fond  youth  ! — an  idle  quest  is  thine : 
Thete  have  no  trophy,  no  memorial  shrine ; 

I  know  not  of  their  place  ! 
Midst  the  dim  valleys,  with  a  secret  flow. 
Their  lives,  like  shepherd  reed-notesi,  fiBunt  «Dd 

Have  pass'd,  and  left  no  trace-        [low. 
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**  Haply,  begirt  with  shadowy  woods  and  hilla^ 
And  the  wild  sounds  of  melancholy  rilla^ 

Their  coveringturf  may  bloom; 
But  ne*er  hath  fiune  made  relics  of  its  flowen — 
Never  hath  pilgrim  sought  their  household  bowers, 

Or  poet  hail'd  their  tomb." 

"  Adieu,  then,  master  of  the  midnight  spell ! 
Some  voice,  perchance,  by  those  lone  graves  may 

That  which  I  pine  to  know  1  [tell 

I  haste  to  seek,  from  woods  and  valleys  deep, 
Where  the  beloved  are  laid  in  lowly  sleep. 

Records  of  joy  and  woe." 


CORINNE  AT  THE  CAPITOL. 


**  Lm  fanmM  dfltmt  puMT  qa'U  Ml  daaa  wtte  Mtfitora  blw 
d*  nrto  qol  polHaBt  valoir  to  pku  otaean  vto  d'oac  amm 
«t  d'oa*  tBtan  hmnam  **  MAOdun  »■  8ta«i» 


Dauohtxb  of  th'  Italian  heaven  ! 
Thou  to  whom  its  fires  are  given, 
Joyously  thy  car  hath  roU'd 
Where  the  oonqueror^s  pass'd  of  old ; 
And  the  festal  sun  that  shone 
O'er  three  hundred  triumphs  gone,^ 
Makes  thy  day  of  glory  bright 
With  a  shower  of  golden  light. 

Now  thou  tread'st  th'  ascending  road 
Freedom's  foot  so  proudly  trode ; 
Whilei,  from  tombs  of  heroes  borne, 
From  the  dust  of  empire  shorn. 
Flowers  upon  thy  graceful  head, 
Chaplets  of  all  hues,  are  shed,    . 
In  a  soft  and  rosy  rain, 
Touoh'd  with  many  a  gem-like  stain. 

Thou  hast  gain'd  the  sunmiit  now  I 
Music  hails  thee  frt>m  below ; 
Music,  whose  rich  notes  might  stir 
Ashes  of  the  sepulchre ; 
Shaking  with  victorious  notes 
All  the  bright  air  as  it  floats. 
Well  may  woman's  heart  beat  high 
Unto  that  proud  harmony  I 


Now  afar  it  rolls — ^it 

And  thy  voice  is  heard  to  rise 


1  •• 


Tht  tnbly  hundrtd  trlnmphap*'— Btrow. 


With  a  low  and  lovely  tone. 
In  its  thrilling  power  alone ; 
And  thy  lyre's  deep  silvery  string; 
Touch'd  as  by  a  breeze's  wing, 
Murmurs  tremblingly  at  firsts 
Ere  the  tide  of  rapture  burst. 

All  the  spirit  of  thy  sky 
Now  hath  lit  thy  large  dark  eye. 
And  thy  cheek  a  flush  hath  caught 
From  the  joy  of  kindled  thought ; 
And  the  burning  words  of  song 
From  thy  lip  flow  fiurt  and  strong 
With  a  rushing  stream's  delight 
In  the  freedom  of  its  might. 

Badiant  daughter  of  the  sun ! 
Now  thy  living  wreath  is  won. 
Crown'd  of  Rome  I — oh  1  art  thou  not 
Happy  in  that  glorious  lot  t — 
Happier,  happier  &r  than  thou. 
With  the  laurel  on  thy  brow. 
She  that  makes  the  humblest  hearth 
Lovely  but  to  one  on  earth  I 


THE  RUIN. 

Oh!  tit tlMhMit thai mi«iiUUsthl«lUb, 
]f  aUBf  a  truth  and  haaatr  of  i**  own." 


"BlrthhafgladdMi'dlti  dMth  hat  HaotUUd  II.- 

Oonm  AT  Taon. 

No  dower  of  storied  song  is  thine, 

0  desolate  abode  1 
Forth  from  thy  gates  no  glittering  line 

Of  lance  and  spear  hath  flow'd. 
Banners  of  knighthood  have  not  flung 

Proud  drapery  o'er  thy  walls, 
Nor  bugle-notes  to  battle  rung 

Through  thy  resounding  haUs. 

Nor  have  rich  bowers  of  pleatmmoe  here 

By  courtly  hands  been  dress'd. 
For  princes,  from  the  chase  of  deer. 

Under  green  leaves  to  rest : 
Only  some  rose,  yet  lingering  bright 

Beside  thy  casements  lone. 
Tells  where  the  spirit  of  delight 

Hath  dwelt^  and  now  is  gone. 

Yet  minstrel-tale  of  harp  and  sword. 

And  sovereign  beauty's  lot. 
House  of  quench'd  light  and  silent  board  t 

For  me  thou  needest  not. 
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It  is  enough  to  know  that  here, 

Where  thoughtfully  I  stand. 
Sorrow  and  love,  and  hope  and  fear, 

Have  link'd  one  kindred  band. 

Thou  bmdeet  me  with  mighty  spells  I 

— A  solemnising  breath, 
A  presence  all  around  thee  dwells 

Of  human  life  and  death. 
I  need  but  pluck  yon  garden  flower 

From  where  the  wild  weeds  rise, 
To  wake,  with  strange  and  sudden  power, 

A  thousand  sympathies. 

Thou  hast  heard  many  sounds,  thou  hearth ! 

Deserted  now  by  all  I 
Voices  at  eve  here  met  in  mirth 

Which  eve  may  ne'er  recalL 
Youth's  buoyant  step,  and  woman's  tone, 

And  childhood's  laughing  glee. 
And  song  and  prayer,  have  all  been  known, 

Hearth  of  the  dead !  to  thee. 

Thou  hast  heard  blessings  fondly  pour'd 

Upon  the  infant  head. 
As  if  in  every  fervent  word 

The  living  soul  were  shed ; 
Thou  hast  seen  partings,  such  as  bear 

The  bloom  from  life  away — 
Alas !  for  love  in  changeful  air. 

Where  naught  beloved  can  stay ! 

Here,  by  the  restless  bed  of  pain. 

The  vigil  hath  been  kept, 
Till  sunrise,  bright  with  hope  in  vain. 

Burst  forth  on  eyes  that  wept ; 
Here  hath  been  felt  the  hush,  the  gloom. 

The  breathless  influence,  shed 
Through  the  dim  dwelling,  from  the  room 

Wherein  reposed  the  dead. 

The  seat  left  void,  the  missing  &ce. 

Have  here  been  mark'd  and  moum'd, 
And  time  hath  fill'd  the  vacant  place, 

And  gladness  hath  retum'd ; 
Till  from  the  narrowing  household  chain 

The  links  dropp'd  one  by  one  I 
And  homewards  hither,  o'er  the  main, 

Came  the  spring-birds  alone. 

Is  there  not  cause,  then — cause  for  thought, 

Fix'd  eye  and  lingering  tread. 
Where,  with  their  thousand  mysteries  fraught. 

Even  lowliest  hearts  have  bled? 


Where,  in  its  ever-haimting  thirst 

For  draughts  of  purer  day, 
Man's  soul,  with  fitful  strength,  hath  burst 

The  clouds  that  wrapt  its  way  ? 

Holy  to  himian  nature  seems 

The  long-forsaken  spot — 
To  deep  affections,  tender  dreams, 

Hopes  of  a  brighter  lot  i 
Therefore  in  silent  reverence  here. 

Hearth  of  the  dead !  I  stand, 
Where  joy  and  sorrow,  smile  and  tear. 

Have  link'd  one  household  band. 


THE  MINSTER 

Sfeak  low !    The  place  is  holy  to  the  breath 
Of  awful  harmonies,  of  whispered  prayer : 

Tread  lightly ! — for  the  sanctity  of  death 
Broods  with  a  voiceless  influence  on  the  air. 

Stem,  yet  serene ! — a  reconciling  spell. 

Each  troubled  billow  of  the  soul  to  quell. 

Leave  me  to  linger  silently  awhile  I 

— Not  for  the  light  that  pours  its  fervid  streams 
Of  rainbow  glory  down  through  arch  and  aisle. 

Kindling  old  banners  into  haughty  gleams. 
Flushing  proud  shrines,  or  by  some  warrior's  tomb 
Dying  away  in  clouds  of  goi^ous  gloom : 

Not  for  rich  music,  though  in  triumph  pealing, 
Mighty  as  forest-sounds  when  winds  are  high ; 

Nor  yet  for  torch,  and  cross,  and  stole,  rerealing 
Through  incense-mists  their  sainted  pageantry,— 

Though  o'er  the  spirit  each  hath  charm  and  power, 

Tet  not  for  thete  I  ask  one  lingering  hour. 

But  by  strong  sympathies,  whose  silver  cord 
Links  me  to  mortal  weal,  my  soul  is  bound ; 

Thoughts  of  the  human  hearts,  that  here  have 
pour*d 
Their  anguish  forth,  are  with  me  and  around ; 

I  look  back  on  the  pangs,  the  burning  tears. 

Known  to  these  altars  of  a  thousand  years. 

Send  up  a  murmur  from  the  dust.  Remorse ! 

That  here  hast  bow'd  with  ashes  on  thy  head ; 
And  thou,  still  battling  with  the  tempest's  force — 

Thou,  whoso  bright  spirit  through  all  time  has 
bled— 
Speak,  wounded  Love !  if  penance  here,  or  prayor. 
Hath  laid  one  haunting  shadow  of  despair' 
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No  voice,  no  breath  1 — of  conflicts  past,  no  trace  1 
— ^Doth  not  this  hush  give  answer  to  my  quest  ? 

Surely  the  dread  religion  of  the  place 
By  every  grief  hath  made  its  might  confest  I — 

Oh  i  that  within  my  heart  I  could  but  keep 

Holy  to  heaven^a  spot  thuspure,  and  still,and  deepi 


THE  SONG  OF  NIGHT.^ 

**  O  night. 
And  ■tonn,  and  dTlmfw  I  ja  an  woodroas  lirong, 
T«C  loToly  In  joor  ■trangtb  1"  BTnen. 

I  COMB  to  thee,  0  Earth ! 
With  all  my  gifts  I — ^for  every  flower  sweet  dew 
In  bell,  and  urn,  and  chalice,  to  renew 

The  glory  of  its  birth. 

Not  one  which  glimmering  lies 
Far  amidst  folding  hills,  or  forest  leaves, 
Bui,  through  its  veins  of  beauty,  so  receives 

A  spirit  of  fresh  dyes. 

I  come  with  every  star ; 
Making  thy  streams,  that  on  their  noon-day  track, 
Qive  but  the  moss,  the  reed,  the  lily  back. 

Mirrors  of  worlds  a£ar. 

I  come  with  peace, — ^I  shed 
Sleep  through  thy  wood-walks,  o'er  the  honey-bee, 
The  lark's  triumphant  voice,  the  fawn's  young  glee. 

The  hyacinth's  meek  head. 

On  my  own  heart  I  lay 
The  weary  babe ;  and  sealing  with  a  breath 
Its  eyes  of  love,  send  fairy  dreams,  beneath 

The  shadowing  lids  to  play. 

I  come  with  mightier  things  1 
Who  calls  me  silent  1    I  have  many  tones — 
The  dark  skies  thrill  with  low  mysterious  moans., 

Borne  on  my  sweeping  wings. 

I  waft  them  not  alone 
From  the  deep  organ  of  the  forest  shades. 
Or  buried  streams,  unheard  amidst  their  glades 

Till  the  bright  day  is  done; 

But  in  the  human  breast 
A  thousand  still  small  voices  I  awake, 

>  Bnggested  by  Tharwoldsen's  ba*-reUef  of  Niglit,  repre- 
Mntod  under  the  form  of  a  winged  female  flgmre,  with  two 
fniante  adeep  in  her  arms. 


Strongs  in  their  sweetness,  from  the  soul  to  shake 
The  mantle  of  its  rest 

I  bring  them  from  the  past : 
From  true  hearts  broken,  gentle  spirits  torn. 
From  crush'd  affections,  which,  though  long  o'er- 

Make  their  tones  heard  at  last,    [borne, 

I  bring  them  from  the  tomb : 
O'er  the  sad  couch  of  late  repentant  love 
They  pass — though  low  as  murmurs  of  a  dove — 

like  trumpets  through  the  gloom. 

I  come  with  all  my  train  : 
Who  calls  me  lonely  1    Hosts  around  me  tread. 
The  intensely  bright,  the  beautiful,  the  dead — 

Phantoms  of  heart  and  brain  1 

Looks  frt>m  departed  eyes. 
These  are  my  lightnings ! — fill'd  with  anguish  vain. 
Or  tenderness  too  piercing  to  sustain. 

They  smite  with  agonies. 

I,  that  with  soft  control. 
Shut  the  dim  violet^  hush  the  woodland  song^ 
I  am  the  avenging  one ! — the  arm'd,  the  strong — 

The  searcher  of  the  soul  1 

I,  that  shower  dewy  light  [pest  birth 
Through  slumberingleaves,  bring  storms — the  tem- 
Of  memory,  thought,  remorse  1    Be  holy.  Earth  1 

I  am  the  solemn  Night  I ' 

[The  howling  of  the  wind  at  night  had  a  rerj  peculiar 
effect  on  her  nerrei — nothing  in  the  leaet  approaching  to  the 
sensation  of  fear,  at  few  were  more  exempt  ftota  that  daae  of 
alarms  usually  called  nervous ;  but  working  upon  her  ima- 
gination to  a  degree  which  was  always  succeeded  by  a  reaction 
of  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  The  solemn  influences  thus  mys- 
teriously exercised  axe  alluded  to  in  many  of  her  poems,  par- 
ticularly **  The  Song  of  the  Night,*'  and  **  The  Voice  of  the 
Wind."— Memoir,  p.  84.] 


THE  STORM-PAINTER  IN  HIS  DUNGEON. 

**  WlMf*  off,  O  tcmpcita,  b  Um  goal  f 
An  y  Bk*  thow  that  tbak*  th*  haaaaa  braMt  ? 
Or  do  ja  flnd  at  tength,  Uk*  aagkt,  mom  hl(h  no*  ?** 

Ciitu>B  Hahoia. 

Midnight,  and  silence  deep ! 
— The  air  is  fill'd  with  sleep. 
With  the  stream's  whisper,  and  the  citron's  breath ; 

s  Pietro  Mulier,  called  H  Tempesta,  fhmi  his  surprising 
pictures  of  storms.  "  His  compositions,"  says  Lanri,  '*  in> 
qrfre  a  real  horror,  presenting  to  our  eyes  death-devoted  ships 
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The  fix'd  and  solemn  stars 
Qleam  through  my  dungeon-bars — 
Wake,  rushing  winds  1   this  breezeless  calm  is 
death  1 

Te  watch-fires  of  the  skies  t 

The  stillness  of  your  eyes 
Looks  too  intensely  through  my  troubled  soul ; 

I  feel  this  weight  of  rest 

An  earth-load  on  my  breast — 
Wake, rushing winds^awake !  and, dark  clouds, roll ! 

I  am  your  own,  yowr  child, 

0  ye,  the  fierce,  and  wild. 
And  kingly  tempests  ! — ^will  ye  not  arise) 

Hear  the  bold  spirit's  voice. 

That  knows  not  to  rejoice 
But  in  the  peal  of  your  strong  harmonies. 

By  sounding  ocean-waves, 

And  dim  Calabrian  caves, 
And  flawhing  torrents,  I  have  been  your  mate ; 

And  with  the  rocking  pines 

Of  the  olden  Apennines, 
In  your  dark  path  stood  fearless  and  elate. 

Tour  lightnings  were  as  rods, 

That  smote  the  deep  abodes 
Of  thought  and  vision — and  the  stream  gush'd  free ; 

Come  1  that  my  soul  again 

May  swell  to  burst  its  chain — 
Bring  me  the  music  of  the  sweeping  sea  I 

Within  me  dwells  a  flame. 

An  eagle  caged  and  tame. 
Till  call'd  forth  by  the  harping  of  the  blast  ; 

Th£n  is  its  triumph's  hour. 

It  springs  to  sudden  power. 
As  mounts  the  billow  o'er  the  quivering  mast. 

Then,  then,  the  canvass  o'er. 

With  hurried  hand  I  pour 
The  lava-waves  and  gusts  of  my  own  soul  I 

Kindling  to  fiery  life 

Dreams,  worlds,  of  pictured  strife — 
Wake,rushingwinds,awake !  and, dark  clouds,  roll  I 

Wake,  rise  !  the  reed  may  bend. 
The  shivering  leaf  descend. 
The  forest  branch  give  way  before  your  might ; 

OTcrtaken  by  texnpetCs  and  darknet*— fired  by  lightning— 
now  rising  on  the  mountain-wave,  and  again  sabmerged  in 
the  abyti  of  ocean."    During  an  imprisonment  of  five  yean 


But  I,  your  strong  compeer, 
Call^  summon,  wait  you  here — 
Answer,  my  spirit  I — answer,  storm  and  night ! 


THE  TWO  VOICES. 

Two  solemn  Voices,  in  a  funeral  strain. 

Met  as  rich  sunbeams  and  dark  bursts  of  rain 

Meet  in  the  sky : 
"  Thou  art  gone  hence  1"  one  sang ;  "  our  light  is 

flown. 
Our  beautiful,  that  seem'd  too  much  our  own 

Ever  to  die ! 

"  Thou  art  gone  hence  !— our  joyous  hills  among 
Never  again  to  pour  thy  soul  in  song, 

When  spring-flowers  rise ! 
Never  the  friend's  familiar  step  to  meet 
With  loving  laughter,  and  the  welcome  sweet 

Of  thy  glad  eyes." 

"Thou  art  gone  home,  gone  hofM/"  then,  hig^ 

and  clear. 
Warbled  that  other  Voice.    "  Thou  hast  no  tear 

Again  to  shed ; 
Never  to  fold  the  robe  o'er  secret  pain ; 
Never,  weigh'd  down  by  memory's  douda,  again 

To  bow  thy  head. 

"  Thou  art  gone  home !  0  early  crown'd  and  blest ! 
Where  could  the  love  of  that  deep  heart  find  rest 

With  aught  below  1 
Thou  must  have  seen  rich  dream  by  dream  decay. 
All  the  bright  rose-leaves  drop  from  life  away — 

Thricebless'dtogol" 

Tet  sigh'd  again  that  breeze-like  Voice  of  grief— 
"Thou  art  gone  hence  !  Alas,  that  aught  so  brief 

So  loved  should  be  I 
Thou  takest  our  summer  hence ! — the  flower,  the 
The  music  of  our  being,  all  in  one,  [tone, 

Depart  with  thee  I 


M 


Fair  form,  young  spirit,  morning  vision  fled  ! 
Canst  tkou  be  of  the  dead,  the  awful  dead — 
The  dark  unknown  1 


in  Genoa,  the  picturee  which  he  painted  In  hit  dnnfeon 
marked  by  additional  power  and  gloom.— See  Lansi'^i  HUkn 
t^PatnUng,  tnnilated  by  Roiooe. 
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Yee  I  to  the  dwelling  where  no  footsteps  fall. 

Blue  seas  that  roll  on  gorgeous  coasts  renowned. 

Never  again  to  light  up  hearth  or  hall. 

By  night  shall  sparkle  where  thy  prowmakes  way; 

Thy  smile  is  gone  !*' 

Strange  creatures  of  the  abyss  that  none  may 

In  thy  broad  wake  shall  play.             [sound. 

"Home,  homer  once  more  the  exulting  Voice 

arose: 

From  hills  unknown,  in  mingled  joy  and  fear. 

"  Thou  art  gone  home ! — ^from  that  divine  repose 

Free  dusky  tribes  shall  pour,  thy  flag  to  mark; — 

Never  to  roam  I 

Blessings  go  with  thee  on  thy  lone  career  1 

Never  to  say  farewell,  to  weep  in  vain. 

Hail,  and  fiEurewell,  thou  bark  ! 

To  read  of  change,  in  eyes  beloved,  again — 

Thou  art  gone  home ! 

A  long  &rewell  1    Thou  wilt  not  bring  us  back 

All  whom  thou  bearest  fiur  from  home  and 

"  By  the  bright  waters  now  thy  lot  is  cast — 

hearth : 

Joy  for  thee,  happy  friend  1  thy  bark  hath  past 

Many  are  thine,  whose  steps  no  more  shall  track 

The  rough  sea's  foam  I 

Their  own  sweet  native  earth  I 

Now  the  long  yearnings  of  thy  soul  are  still'd. 

Home !  home  1 — ^thy  peace  is  won,  thy  heart  is  fill*d : 

Some  wilt  thou  leave  beneath  the  plantain's  shade. 

Thou  art  gone  home ! 

Where  through  the  foliage  Indian  suns  look 

bright; 

Some  in  the  snows  of  wintry  regions  laid. 

By  the  cold  northern  light 

THE  PARTING  SHIP. 

And  some,  fiur  down  below  the  sounding  wave. 

"  A  gtttlerinc  ddp,  thai  hath  tlw  pliln 

StQl  shall  they  lie,  though  tempests  o'er  them 

sweep; 

Go,  in  thy  glory,  o'er  the  ancient  sea, 

Never  may  flower  be  strewn  above  their  grave. 

Take  with  thee  gentle  winds  thy  sails  to  swell; 

Never  may  sister  weep  1 

Sunshine  and  joy  upon  thy  streamers  be. 

Fare  thee  well,  bark  1  fiirewell  I 

And  thou,  the  billow's  queen — even  thy  proud  form 

On  ourglad  sight  no  more  perchance  may  swell ; 

Proudly  the  flashing  billow  thou  hast  cleft, 

Yet  God  alike  is  in  the  calm  and  storm — 

The  breeze  yet  follows  thee  with  cheer  and  song; 

Fare  thee  well,  bark  1  farewell  1 

Who  now  of  storms  hath  dream  or  memory  leftl 

And  yet  the  deep  is  strong  t 

But  go  thou  triumphing,  while  still  the  smiles 

THE  LAST  TREE  OF  THE  FOREST. 

Of  summer  tremble  on  the  water^s  breast  1 

Thou  shalt  be  greeted  by  a  thousand  isles, 

WmsFSB,  thou  Tree,  thou  lonely  Tree, 

In  lone,  wild  beauty  drest 

One,  where  a  thousand  stood  I 

Well  might  proud  tales  be  told  by  thee. 

To  thee  a  welcome  breathing  o'er  the  tide. 

Last  of  the  solemn  wood  1 

The  genii  groves  of  Araby  shall  pour ; 

Waves  that  enfold  the  pearl  shall  bathe  thy  side. 

Dwells  there  no  voice  amidst  thy  boughs, 

On  the  old  Indian  shore. 

With  leaves  yet  darkly  green  1 

Stillness  is  round,  and  noontide  glows — 

Oft  shall  the  shadow  of  the  palm-tree  lie 

Tell  us  what  thou  hast  seen. 

O'er  glassy  bays  wherein  thy  sails  are  furl'd. 

And  its  leaves  whisper,  as  the  winds  sweep  by. 

"  I  have  seen  the  forest-shadows  lie 

Tales  of  the  elder  world. 

Where  men  now  reap  the  com ; 

I  have  seen  the  kingly  chase  rush  by 

Oft  shall  the  burning  stars  of  southern  skies. 

Through  the  deep  glades  at  mom. 

On  the  mid-ocean  see  thee  chain'd  in  sleep. 

A.  lonely  home  for  human  thoughts  and  ties. 

"  With  the  glance  of  many  a  gallant  spear. 

Between  the  heavens  and  deep. 

And  the  wave  of  many  a  plume, 
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And  the  boiinding  of  a  hundred  deer. 
It  has  lit  the  woodland's  gloom. 

"  I  have  seen  the  knight  and  his  train  ride  past. 

With  his  banner  borne  on  high ; 
0*er  all  my  leaves  there  was  brightness  cast 

From  his  gleaming  panoply. 

"  The  pilgrim  at  my  feet  hath  laid 
His  palm-branch  midst  the  flowers. 

And  told  his  beads,  and  meekly  pray'd, 
l^eeling,  at  vesper  hours. 

"  And  the  merry  men  of  wild  and  glen, 

In  the  green  array  they  wore, 
Have  feasted  here,  with  the  red  wine's  cheer, 

And  the  himter^s  song  of  yore. 

"  And  the  minstrel,  resting  in  my  shade. 

Hath  made  the  forest  ring 
With  the  lordly  tales  of  the  high  Crusade, 

Once  loved  by  chief  and  king. 

"  But  now  the  noble  forms  are  gone 

That  walk'd  the  eartl^  of  old ; 
The  soft  wind  has  a  mournful  tone. 

The  sunny  light  looks  cold. 

"  There  is  no  glory  left  us  now 

Like  the  glory  with  the  dead ; 
I  would  that,  where  they  slumber  low, 

My  latest  leaves  were  shed  !'' 

0  thou  dark  tree,  thou  lonely  tree. 

That  moumest  for  the  past ! 
A  peasant's  home  in  thy  shades  I  see, 

Embower'd  from  ever  blast. 

A  lovely  and  a  mirthful  sound 

Of  laughter  meets  mine  ear ; 
For  the  poor  man's  children  sport  around 

On  the  turf,  with  naught  to  fear. 

And  roses  lend  that  cabin's  wall 

A  happy  summer^low : 
And  the  open  door  stands  free  to  all, 

For  it  recks  not  of  a  foe. 

And  the  village  bells  are  on  the  breeze 

That  stirs  thy  leaf,  dark  tree  I 
How  can  I  mourn,  midst  things  like  these. 

For  the  stormy  past,  with  thee  1 


THE  STREAMa 


"  Th«  powvr,  tlw  boBotj',  and  th*  taa^edj. 
That  had  thatr  haunts  In  date  or  piny  naoantain. 
Or  fbratt  bjr  alow  rtraam,  or  pebbly  ■pring. 
Or  eham>and  watery  depths ;  all  ihoee  have  vantali'd  I 
They  live  no  longer  In  the  Mth  of  heaven. 
But  Btm  the  heati  doth  need  a  language  I " 

Gouaiooa'a  "  WaDcnalalB. 


Te  have  been  holy,  0  founts  and  floods  ! 
Te  of  the  ancient  and  solemn  woods, 
Te  that  are  bom  of  the  valleys  deep. 
With  the  water-flowers  on  your  breast  asleep. 
And  ye  that  gush  frt>m  the  sounding  caves — 
Hallow'd  have  been  your  waves. 

Hallow'd  by  man,  in  his  dreams  of  old. 
Unto  beings  not  of  this  mortal  mould — 
Viewless,  and  deathless,  and  wondrous  powen^ 
Whose  voice  he  heard  in  his  lonely  hours. 
And  sought  with  its  fiEmcied  sound  to  still 
The  heart  earth  could  not  filL 

Therefore  the  flowers  of  bright  summers  gone, 
O'er  your  sweet  waters,  ye  streams !  were  thrown 
Thousands  of  gifts  to  the  sunny  sea 
Have  ye  swept  along,  in  your  wanderings  tree. 
And  thrill'd  to  the  murmur  of  many  a  tow — 
Where  all  is  silent  now  ! 

Nor  seems  it  strange  that  the  heart  hath  been 
So  link'd  in  love  to  your  margins  green  ; 
That  still,  though  ruin'd,  your  early  shrines 
In  beauty  gleam  through  the  southern  vines, 
And  the  ivied  chapels  of  colder  skies 
On  your  wild  banks  arise. 

For  the  loveliest  scenes  of  the  glowing  earth 
Are  those,  bright  streams !  where  your  springs  have 

birth; 
Whether  their  cavem'd  murmur  fills. 
With  a  toue  of  plaint,  the  hollow  hills, 
Or  the  glad  sweet  laugh  of  their  healthful  flow 
Is  heard  midst  the  hamlets  low. 

Or  whether  ye  gladden  the  desert  sands 
With  a  joyous  music  to  pilgrim  bends, 
And  a  flash  from  under  some  ancient  rock,  [flock. 
Where  a  shepherd  king  might  have  watch'd  his 
Where  a  few  lone  palm-trees  lift  their  heads. 
And  a  green  acacia  spreads. 

Or  whether,  in  bright  old  lands  renown'd. 
The  laurels  thrill  to  your  first-born  sound. 
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And  the  shadow,  flung  from  the  Qrecian  pine. 
Sweeps  with  the  breeze  o'er  your  gleaming  line, 
And  the  tall  reeds  whisper  to  jour  waves, 
Beside  heroic  graves. 

Voices  and  lights  of  the  lonely  place  ! 
By  the  freshest  fern  your  path  we  trace ; 
By  the  brightest  cups  on  the  emerald  moss, 
Whose  fairy  goblets  the  turf  emboss ; 
By  the  rainbow-glancing  of  insect  wings, 
In  a  thousand  mazy  rings. 

There  sucks  the  bee,  for  the  richest  flowers 
Are  all  your  own  through  the  summer  hours ; 
There  the  proud  stag  his  fair  image  knows. 
Traced  on  your  glass  beneath  alder-boughs ; 
And  the  halcyon's  breast^  like  the  skies  array'd, 
Qleams  through  the  willow  shade. 

But  the  wild  sweet  tales  that  with  elves  and  fays 
Peopled  your  banks  in  the  olden  days. 
And  the  memory  left  by  departed  love 
To  your  antique  founts  in  glen  and  grove. 
And  the  glory  bom  of  the  poet's  dreams — 

Thue  are  your  charms,  bright  streams  I 

Now  is  the  time  of  your  flowery  ritee 
Qone  by  with  its  dances  and  young  delights  : 
From  your  marble  urns  ye  have  burst  away, 
From  your  chapel-cells  to  the  laughing  day ; 
Low  lie  your  altars  with  moss  o'eigrown. 
And  the  woods  again  are  lone. 

Yet  holy  still  be  your  living  springs, 
Haimts  of  all  gentle  and  gladsome  things  1 
Holy,  to  converse  with  nature's  lore. 
That  gives  the  worn  spirit  its  youth  once  more. 
And  to  silent  thoughts  of  the  love  divine. 
Making  the  heart  a  shrine  ! 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  WIND. 

"  Th«rt  If  nothing  In  the  wide  world  to  Uko  the  toIoo  of  a  apirlt.** 

GsATt "  LHten." 

Oh  !  many  a  voice  is  thine,  thou  Wind !  full  many 
a  voice  is  thine  1 

From  every  scene  thy  wing  o'ersweeps  thou  bear'st 
a  sotmd  and  sign ; 

A  minstrel  wild  and  strong  thou  art,  with  a  mas- 
tery all  thine  own. 

And  the  spirit  is  thy  harp,  0  Wind  I  that  gives 
the  answering  tone. 


Thou  hast  been  across  red  fields  of  war,  where 

shivei'd  helmets  lie. 
And  thou  bringest  thence  the  tlirilling  note  of  a 

clarion  in  the  sky ; 
A  rustling  of  proud  banner-folds,  a  peal  of  stormy 

drums, — 
All  these  are  in  thy  music  met,  as  when  a  leader 

comes. 

Thou  hast  been  o'er  solitary  seas,  and  from  their 

wastes  brought  back 
Each  noise  of  waters  that  awoke  in  the  mystery 

of  thy  track — 
The  chime  of  low,  soft,  southern  waves  on  some 

green  palmy  shore, 
The  hollow  roll  of  distant  suige,  the  gather'd 

billows'  roar. 

Thou  art  come  frY)m  forests  dark  and  deep,  thou 

mighty  rushing  Wind  I 
And  thou  bearest  all  their  unisons  in  one  full  swell 

combined ; 
The  restless  pines,  the  moaning  stream,  all  hidden 

things  and  free. 
Of  the  dim,  old,  sounding  wilderness,  have  lent 

their  soul  to  thee. 

Thou  art  come  from  cities  lighted  up  for  the  con- 
queror passing  by. 

Thou  art  wafting  from  their  streets  a  sound  of 
haughty  revelry  ; 

The  rolling  of  tritmiphant  wheels,  the  harpings  in 
the  haU,  {ML 

The  far-off  shout  of  mxiltitudes,  are  in  thy  rise  and 

Thou  art  come  from  kingly  tombs  and  shrines, 

from  ancient  minsters  vast» 
Through  the  dark  aisles  of  a  thousand  years  thy 

lonely  wing  hath  pass'd; 
Thou  hast  caught  the  anthem's  billowy  swell,  the 

stately  dirge's  tone. 
For  a  chief,  with  sword,  and  shield,  and  helm,  to 

his  place  of  slumber  gone. 

Thou  art  come  from  long-forsaken  homes,  wherein 

our  young  days  flew. 
Thou  hast  found  sweet  voices  lingering  there,  the 

loved,  the  kind,  the  true ; 
Thou  callest  back  those  melodies,  though  now  all 

changed  and  fled — 
Be  still,  be  stUl,  and  haunt  us  not  with  music  from 

the  deadl 
Are  all  these  notes  in  thee,  wild  wind  ^  these  many 

notes  in  thee  t 
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Far  in  our  own  un&thom'd  souls  their  fount  must 

surely  be; 
Yesl  buried,  but unsleeping^tAerethought watches, 

memory  lies. 
From  whose  deep  um  the  tones  are  poured  through 

all  earth's  harmonies. 


THE  VIGIL  OF  ARMS.* 

A  souKDiNa  step  was  heard  by  night 

In  a  church  where  the  mighty  slept. 
As  a  mail-clad  youth,  till  morning's  light, 

Midst  the  tombs  his  TigU  kept 
He  walk'd  in  dreams  of  power  and  fiune. 

He  lifted  a  proud  bright  eye, 
For  the  hours  were  few  that  withheld  his  name 

From  the  roll  of  chivaliy. 

Down  the  moonlit  aisles  he  paced  alone. 

With  a  free  and  stately  tread ; 
And  the  floor  gave  back  a  mu£9ed  tone 

From  the  couches  of  the  dead : 
The  silent  many  that  round  him  lay. 

The  crown'd  and  helm'd  that  were. 
The  haughty  chiefe  of  the  war  array — 

Each  in  his  sepulchre  I 

But  no  dim  warning  of  time  or  fate 

That  youth's  flush'd  hopes  could  chill ; 
He  moved  through  the  trophies  of  buried  state 

With  each  proud  pulse  throbbing  stilL 
He  heard,  as  the  wind  through  the  chancel  sung, 

A  swell  of  the  trumpet's  breath ; 
He  look'd  to  the  banners  on  high  that  hung, 

And  not  to  the  dust  beneath. 

And  a  royal  masque  of  splendour  seem'd 

Before  him  to  unfold ; 
Through  the  solemn  arches  on  it  stream'd. 

With  many  a  gleam  of  gold : 
There  were  crested  knight,  and  goigeous  dame, 

Qlittering  athwart  the  gloom ; 
And  he  followed,  till  his  bold  step  came 

To  his  warrior-father^s  tomb. 

But  there  the  still  and  shadowy  might 

Of  the  montmiental  stone, 
And  the  holy  sleep  of  the  soft  lamp's  light 

That  over  its  quiet  shonei, 

^  Tba  candMAto  for  knlgfatbood  wm  nndar  th«  Daoewity 
of  kMping  wmlch,  the  night  befine  his  inauguration,  in  a 
church,  and  completdy  armed.  This  wai  caUed  **  the  Vigil  of 
Arms.** 


And  the  image  of  that  sire,  who  died 

In  his  noonday  of  renown — 
These  had  a  power  unto  which  the  pride 

Of  fiery  life  bow'd  down. 

And  a  spirit  from  his  early  years 

Came  back  o'er  his  thoughts  to  more. 
Till  his  eye  was  fill'd  with  memoiys  tears. 

And  his  heart  with  childhood's  love  ! 
And  helook'd,witha  change inhis  softening  glance, 

To  the  armour  o'er  the  graye — 
For  there  they  hung,  the  shield  and  lanoe. 

And  the  gauntlet  of  the  brave. 

And  the  sword  of  many  a  field  was  there. 

With  its  cross  for  the  hour  of  need, 
Whentheknighf  sboldwar^ay  hath  sunk  in  prayer. 

And  the  spear  is  a  broken  reed  1 
— ^Hush  1  did  a  breeze  through  the  annoiur  sight 

Did  the  folds  of  the  banner  shake  1 
Not  so  1 — ^from  the  tomb's  dark  mystery 

There  seem'd  a  voice  to  break ! 

Ho  had  heard  that  voice  bid  clarions  blow. 

He  had  caught  its  last  bleesing^s  breath — 
'Twas  the  same — but  its  awful  sweetness  now 

Had  an  under-tone  of  death  ! 
And  it  said — "The  sword  hath  conquered  kings, 

And  the  spear  through  realms  hath  paas'd ; 
But  the  cross,  alone,  of  all  these  things. 

Might  aid  me  at  the  last" 


THE  HEART  OF  BRUCE  IN  MELROSE 

ABBEY. 

HxABT !  that  didst  press  forward  stSl,* 
Where  the  trumpet's  note  rang  shrill. 
Where  the  knightly  swords  were  crossing, 
And  the  pltmiee  like  sea-foam  tossing. 
Leader  of  the  charging  spear. 
Fiery  heart ! — and  liest  thou  here  t 
May  this  narrow  spot  inum 
Aught  that  so  could  beat  and  bum  1 
Heart  I  that  lovedst  the  clarion's  blast. 
Silent  is  thy  place  at  last ; 
Silent — save  when  early  bird 
Sings  where  once  the  mass  was  heard ; 


s  *'  Now  pass  thoo  forward,  as  thoa  wert  want, 
Douglas  win  foDow  thee  or  die  I"— with  these  words 
threwfrom  him  the  heart  of  Brace  into  mid-battle  sgilnet 
the  Moors  of  Spain. 
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Silent — save  when  breeze's  moan 
C!omee  through  flowers  or  fretted  stone ; 
And  the  wild-rose  waves  around  thee. 
And  the  long  dark  grass  hath  bound  thee, 
— Sleep'st  thou,  as  the  swain  might  sleep. 
In  his  nameless  valley  deep  1 

No !  brave  heart  I  though  cold  and  lone, 
Kingly  power  is  yet  thine  own  I 
Feel  I  not  thy  spirit  brood 
O'er  the  whispering  solitude  1 
Lo  1  at  one  high  thought  of  thee. 
Fast  they  rise,  the  bold,  the  free. 
Sweeping  past  thy  lowly  bed, 
With  a  mute,  yet  stately  tread. 
Shedding  their  pale  armour's  light 
Forth  upon  the  breathless  night, 
Bending  every  warlike  plume 
In  the  prayer  o'er  saintly  tomb. 

Is  the  noble  Douglas  nigh, 
Arm'd  to  follow  thee,  or  die  ? 
Now,  true  heart  1  as  thou  wert  wont 
Pass  thou  to  the  peril's  front  I 
Where  the  banner<pear  is  gleaming, 
And  the  battle's  red  wine  streaming. 
Till  the  Paynim  quaU  before  thee. 
Till  the  cross  wave  proudly  o'er  thee. 
— ^Dreams  1  the  fiEdling  of  a  leaf 
Wins  me  from  their  splendours  brief; 
Dreams,  yet  bright  ones !  scorn  them  not. 
Thou  that  seek'st  the  holy  spot ; 
Nor,  amidst  its  lone  domain. 
Call  the  £Bdth  in  relics  vain  1 


NATURE'S  FAREWELL. 


" Tbt  baaatlftil  la  YaaUb'd, and  rtiamt  not. 

CouaisoB's  " 


A  TOUTH  rode  forth  frt>m  his  childhood's  home. 
Through  the  crowded  paths  of  the  world  to  roam ; 
And  the  green  loaves  whisper'd,  as  he  pass'd, 
"  Wherefore,  thou  dreamer !  away  so  fiwt  1 

"Enew'st  thou  with  what  thou  art  parting  here, 
Long  wouldst  thou  linger  in  doubt  and  fear; 
Thy  heart's  light  laughter,  thy  sunny  hours. 
Thou  hast  left  in  our  shades  with  the  springes 
wild  flowers. 

"  Under  the  arch  by  our  mingling  made. 
Thou  and  thy  brother  have  gaily  pla/d ; 


Te  may  meet  again  where  ye  roved  of  yore. 
But  as  ye  have  met  there — oh !  never  more  1" 

On  rode  the  youth — and  the  boughs  among^ 
Thus  the  tne  birds  o'er  his  pathway  sung : 
"  Wherefore  so  fiurt  unto  life  away  1 
Thou  art  leaving  for  ever  thy  joy  in  our  lay ! 

"  Thou  may'st  come  to  the  summer  woods  again. 
And  thy  heart  have  no  echo  to  greet  their  strain; 
A&r  from  the  foliage  its  love  will  dwell — 
A  change  must  pass  o'er  thee.  Farewell,  fiirewell  1" 

On  rode  the  youth — and  the  founts  and  streams 
Thus  mingled  a  voice  with  his  joyous  dreams : 
"We  havebeen  thy  playmates  through  many  aday. 
Wherefore  thus  leave  us  1 — ohl  yet  delay! 

"  Listen  but  once  to  the  sound  of  our  mirth  I 
For  thee  'tis  a  melody  passing  frt>m  earth; 
Never  again  wilt  thou  find  in  its  flow 
The  peace  it  could  once  on  thy  heart  bestow. 

"  Thou  wilt  visit  the  scenes  of  thy  childhood's  glee, 
With  the  breath  of  the  world  on  thy  spirit  free ; 
Passion  and  sorrow  its  depths  will  have  st'rr'd. 
And  the  singing  of  waters  be  vainly  heard. 

"Thou  wilt  bear  in  our  gladsome  laugh  no  part — 
What  shoxild  it  do  for  a  burning  heart  1 
Thou  wilt  bring  to  the  banks  of  our  fr-eshest  rill, 
Thirst  which  no  fountain  on  earth  may  stilL 

"  Farewell  I — ^when  thou  comest  again  to  thine  own. 
Thou  wilt  miss  from  our  music  its  loveliest  tone; 
Mournfully  true  is  the  tale  we  tell — 
Tet  on,  fiery  dreamer  t  furewell,  &rewell  T 

And  a  something  of  gloom  on  his  spirit  weigh'd 
As  he  caught  the  last  sounds  of  his  native  shade; 
But  he  knew  not,  till  may  a  bright  spell  broke. 
How  deep  were  the  oracles  Nature  spoke  I 


THE  BEINGS  OF  THE  MIND. 


**  Th*  bdngi  of  the  mind  f  nol  of  elay ; 
EatntUUj  ImmoHnl,  tlwjr  enato 
▲nd  mnUlply  In  u  a  brigbtor  nj. 
And  mora  bdoTwlMdatooMt  that  wbieh  Fala 
Pr^lMte  lo  daU  11*.  In  thli  ow  alate 
Of  mortal  boodaia.*'  Bti 


CoMZ  to  me  with  your  triumphs  and  your  woes, 
Ye  format  to  life  by  glorious  poets  brought ! 
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I  sit  alone  with  flowers,  and  vernal  boughs, 

In  the  deep  shadow  of  a  voiceleBS  thought ; 
Midst  the  glad  music  of  the  spring  alone, 
And  sorrowful  for  Tisions  that  are  gone ! 

Come  to  me !  make  your  thrilling  whispers  heard, 
Te,  by  those  masters  of  the  soul  endowed 

With  life,  and  love,  and  many  a  burning  word. 
That  bursts  from  grief  like  lightning&om  acloud, 

And  smites  the  heart,  till  all  its  chords  reply. 

As  leaves  make  answer  when  the  wind  sweeps  by. 

Come  to  me  I  visit  my  dim  haxmt ! — ^the  soxmd 
Of  hidden  springs  is  in  the  grass  beneath ; 

The  stock-dove's  note  above ;  and  all  around. 
The  poesy  that  with  the  violet's  breath 

Floats  through  the  air,  in  rich  and  sudden  streams. 

Mingling,  like  music  with  the  soul's  deep  dreams. 

Friends,  friends! — ^forsuoh  to  my  lone  heart  yeare — 
Unchanging  ones  I  frY)m  whose  inmiortal  eyes 

The  glory  melts  not  as  a  waning  star. 
And  the  sweet  kindness  never,  never  dies ; 

Bright  children  of  the  bard !  o'er  this  green  dell 

Pass  once  again,  and  light  it  with  your  spell  I 

Imogen  I  &irFidele!  meekly  blending, 
In  patient  grief,  "a  smiling  with  a  sigh  ;''^ 

And  thou,  Cordelia !  fiuthful  daughter,  tending 
That  sire,  an  outcast  to  the  bitter  sky  ; 

Thou  of  the  soft  low  voice  I — thou  art  not  gone  I 

Still  breathes  for  me  its  fiednt  and  flute-like  tone. 

And  come  to  me  I — sing  me  thy  willow-strain. 
Sweet  Desdemona  I  with  the  sad  surprise 

In  thy  beseeching  glance,  where  still,  though  vain, 
Undimm'd,  unquenchable  affection  lies ; 

Come,  bowing  thy  young  head  to  wrong  and  scorn. 

As  a  frail  hyacinth  by  showers  o'erbome. 

And  thou,  too,  fair  Ophelia !  flowers  are  here, 
That  well  might  win  thy  footstep  to  the  spot — 

Pale  cowslips,  meet  for  maiden's  early  bier. 
And  pansies  for  sad  thoughts,' — but  needed  not ! 

Come  with  thy  wreaths,  and  all  the  love  and  light 

In  that  wild  eye  still  tremulously  bright 

And  Juliet,  vision  of  the  south !  enshrining 
All  gifts  that  unto  its  rich  heaven  belong ; 

The  glow,  the  sweetness,  in  its  rose  combining. 
The  soul  its  nightingales  pour  forth  in  song, 

>  **  Nobly  be  yoke* 

A  imiling  with  a  sigfa.**— Ctmbbli.xb. 


Thou,  making  death  deep  joy ! — but  eouldtt  thou 

die? 
No  I — thy  young  love  hath  immortality ! 

From  earth's  bright  fiaces  fiuies  the  light  of  mom. 
From  earth's  glad  voices  drops  the  joyous  tone ; 

But  ye,  the  children  of  the  soul,  were  bom 
Deathless,  and  for  imdying  love  alone ; 

And,  0  ye  beautiful !  'tis  well,  how  well^ 

In  the  soul's  world,  with  you,  where  change  is 
not^  to  dwell  I 


ifobai 


THE  LYRE'S  LAMENT. 


**  A  UufB  lyr*  hone  In  an  opening  of  Um  rock,  and 
BMlnadkotj  mnilfl  to  the  wind— bat  no  haman  biing  w 


A  DESF-TOirED  lyre  hung  murmuring 

To  the  wild  wind  of  the  sea ; 
"  0  melancholy  wind,"  it  sigh'd, 

"What  would  thy  breath  with  me  ? 

"  Thou  canst  not  wake  the  spirit 

That  in  me  slumbering  lies, 
Thou  strikest  not  forth  th'  electric  fire 

Of  buried  melodies. 

"  Wind  of  the  dark  sea- waters ! 

Thou  dost  but  sweep  my  strings 
Into  wild  gusts  of  moumfubiess. 

With  the  rushing  of  thy  wings. 

"  But  the  spell — the  gift — the  lightning — 

Within  my  frame  conceal'd, 
Must  I  moulder  on  the  rock  away 

With  their  triumphs  unreveal'dl 

"  I  have  power,  high  power,  for  freedom 

To  wake  the  burning  soul  i 
I  have  sounds  that  through  the  ancient  hills 

Like  a  torrent's  voice  might  rolL 

''  I  have  pealing  notes  of  victory 

That  might  welcome  kings  froia  war ; 

I  have  rich,  deep  tones  to  send  the  wmil 
For  a  hero's  death  a£ar. 

"  I  have  chords  to  lift  the  paean 
From  the  temple  to  the  sky. 


<  "  Here*!  panalM  for  you— that'i  for  thoaghUL** 

EIajulxt. 
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Full  as  the  forest-unisons 
When  sweeping  winds  are  high* 

**  And  love — for  love's  lone  sorrow 

I  have  accents  that  might  swell 
Through  the  summer  air  with  the  rose's  breath, 

Or  the  violet's  fsunt  fiEurewell : 

"  Soft — spiritual — ^mournful — 

Sighs  in  each  note  enshrined — 
But  who  shall  call  that  sweetness  forth  1 

ThoiA  can'st  not,  ocean-wind  1 

"  I  pass  without  mj  glory, 

Foi^gotten  I  decay — 
Where  is  the  touch  to  give  me  life  1 

—Wild,  fitful  wind,  away !" 

So  sigh'd  the  broken  music 

That  in  gladness  had  no  part — 
How  like  art  thou,  neglected  Lyre  ! 

To  many  a  human  heart  I 


TASSO*S  CORONATION.! 

A  crown  of  vletory  t  m  teiumphal  Mmg ! 
Ohl  can  loiiia  firtend,  npon  whoM  pttjlnc  liaart 
TIM  weary  on*  mi^  caimly  link  lo  reit ; 
Lot  muom  kind  voioo,  boaklo  hit  k>wl7  couch, 
Poar  tho  hut  pnjrcr  tat  mnrtal  agony  ! 

A  truufbt's  note  is  in  the  sky,  in  the  glorious 

Roman  sky. 
Whose  dome  hath  rung,  so  many^  an  age,  to  the 

voice  of  victory ; 
There  is  crowding  to  the  Capitol,  the  imperial 

streets  along. 
For  again  a  conqueror  must  be  crown'd — a  kingly 

child  of  song : 

Tet  his  chariot  lingers, 
Tet  aroimd  his  home 
Broods  a  shadow  silently. 
Midst  the  joy  of  Rome. 

A  thousand,  thousand  laurel  boughs  are  waving 
wide  and  foir, 

To  shed  out  their  tritmiphal  gleams  around  his 
rolling  car; 

A  thousand  haunts  of  olden  gods  have  given  their 
wealth  of  flowers, 

To  scatter  o'er  his  path  of  fiune  bright  hues  in  gem- 
like showers. 

^  TaMo  died  at  Rome  on  tbe  day  before  that  appointed  for 
hie  coronation  in  the  Capitol. 


Peace  I    Within  his  chamber 

Low  the  mighty  lies — 

With  a  cloud  of  dreams  on  his  noble  brow. 

And  a  vrandering  in  his  eyes. 

Sing,  sing  for  him,  the  lord  of  song — for  him, 

whose  rushing  strain 
In  mastery  o'er  the  spirit  sweeps,  like  a  strong 

wind  o'er  the  main  ! 
Whose  voice  lives  deep  in  burning  hearts,  for  ever 

there  to  dwell. 
As  fuU-toned  oracles  are  shrined  in  a  temple's 

holiest  celL 

Yes  I  for  him,  the  victor. 
Sing — but  low,  sing  low  I 
A  soft,  sad  nUaerere  chant 
For  a  soul  about  to  go  ! 

The  sun,  the  sun  of  Italy  is  pouring  o'er  his  way. 
Where  the  old  three  hundred  tritmiphs  moved,  a 

flood  of  golden  day ; 
Streaming  through  every  haughty  arch  of  the 

Cosars'  past  renown — 
Bring  forth,  in  that  exulting  light,  the  conqueror 

for  lus  crown  ! 

Shut  the  proud,  bright  sunshine 
From  the  fiEiding  sight ! 
There  needs  no  ray  by  the  bed  of  death. 
Save  the  holy  taper's  light. 

The  wreath  is  twined — ^the  way  is  strewn—the 

lordly  train  are  met — 
The  streets  are  hung  with  coronals — why  stays 

the  minstrel  yet  1 
Shout  I  as  an  army  shouts  in  joy  around  a  royal 

chief — 
Bring  forth  the  bard  of  chivalry,  the  bard  of  love 

and  grief  1 

Silence  I  forth  we  bring  him, 

In  his  last  array ; 

From  love  and  grief  the  freed,  the  flown — 

Way  for  the  bier ! — ^make  way  ! 


THE  BETTER  LAND. 

**  I  HEAB  thee  speak  of  the  better  land. 
Thou  call'st  its  children  a  happy  band ; 
Mother !  oh,  where  is  that  radiant  shore  ? 
Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more  ? 
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Lb  it  whore  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows. 
And  the  fire-flies  glance  through  the  myrtle 
boughs r 
— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  I  ** 

"Lb  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  rise. 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies  1 
Or  midst  the  green  islands  of  glittering  seasj, 
Where  fingrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze. 
And  strange,  bright  birds  on  their  starry  wings 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things  1" 
»-"Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  !" 

"Lb  it  fiur  away,  in  some  region  old. 
Where  the  rivers  wander  o*er  sands  of  gold  1 — 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine. 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine. 
And  the  pearl  gleamsforth  from  the  coralstrand  ? — 
Is  it  there,  sweet  mother !  that  better  land  V 
— "Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  I 

"  Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy  1 
Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy ; 
Dreams  cannot  picture  a  world  so  fldr — 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there : 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fiideless  bloom. 
For  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb. 
It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child  !" 


THE  WOUNDED  EAGLE. 

Eaolb  I  this  is  not  thy  sphere  I 
Warrior-bird  I  what  seek'st  thou  here  1 
Wherefore  by  the  fountain's  brink 
Doth  thy  royal  pinion  sink  1 
Wherefore  on  the  TioleVs  bed 
Lay'st  thou  thus  thy  drooping  head  1 
Thou,  that  hold'st  the  blast  in  scorn. 
Thou,  that  wear^st  the  wings  of  mom  ! 

Eagle  !  wilt  thou  not  arise  1 
Look  upon  thine  own  bright  skies  I 
Lift  thy  glance  I  the  fiery  sun 
There  his  pride  of  place  hath  won  ! 
And  the  mountain  lark  is  there. 
And  sweet  soimd  hath  fill'd  the  air; 
Hast  thou  left  that  realm  on  high  1 
— Oh  I  it  can  be  but  to  die  I 

Eagle  !  eagle  !  thou  hast  bow'd 
From  thine  empire  o'er  the  doud  I 
Thou,  that  hadst  etherial  birth, 
Thou  hast  stoop'd  too  near  the  earth, 


And  the  hxmter^s  shaft  hath  found  thee^ 
And  the  toils  of  death  have  bound  thee ! 
— ^Wherefore  didst  thou  leave  thy  plaoe^ 
Creature  of  a  kingly  race  ? 

Wert  thou  weary  of  thy  throne  ? 
Was  thy  sky's  dominion  lone  1 
Chill  and  lone  it  well  might  be, 
Tet  that  mighty  wing  was  free  * 
Now  the  chain  is  o'er  it  cast. 
From  thy  heart  the  l>lood  flows  &st^ 
— ^Woe  for  gifted  souls  and  high  1 
Is  not  such  their  destiny  1 


SADNESS  AND  MIRTH. 


I 


"  Kaj,  Omm  wild  ets  oroneiiTb'd ! 
Athwait  th*  ^oomy  tenor  ofjoar  vaiaA, 
At  It  hM  lowir'd  or  tatte,  w  kMDlj  oMt, 
TTaialted  Mfm,  and  itnuiffB. 

Oh, BoUUaf I 
I>ld*ift  Ibon  ne'or  MM  tlw  gwtdkm^  v 
Winfliiig  th*  air  teMftth  Hme  morl^  doad» 
In  tlw  nim'd  gUmpa^s  of  a  troablad  daj, 
ShlTwr  In  dlvair  brigfatiMaa  ? 
Or  boatman^  oar,  aa  vlTld  Hghtnlng ,  flaah 
In  tbeMntglaain,  that.  Bka  a  ■pMt'a  patk, 
Tradn  tha  ilUl  wateri  of  aoma  naOan  laka  ? 

OgwiUafrland! 
Chlda  not  her  mlrtli,  who  yeatardaj  waa  aad. 
And  mi^  baao  to-morrow  1 "  JoAiatA  Baiuxb. 

Te  met  at  the  stately  feasts  of  old. 
Where  the  brightwinefoam'doyersculptoredgold ; 
Sadness  and  Mirth  I  ye  were  mingled  there 
With  the  sound  of  the  lyre  in  the  scented  air ; 
As  the  doud  and  the  lightning  are  blent  on  hi^, 
Ye  mix'd  in  the  gorgeous  revelry. 

For  there  hung  o'erthose  banquets  of  yore  a  gloom, 

A  thought  and  a  shadow  of  the  tomb ; 

It  gave  to  the  flute-notes  an  xmder-tone. 

To  the  rose  a  colouring  not  its  own. 

To  the  breath  of  the  myrtle  a  mournful  power — 

Sadness  and  Mirth  !  ye  had  each  your  dower  I 

Te  met  when  the  triumph  swept  proudly  by. 
With  the  Roman  eagles  through  the  sky  ! 
I  know  that  even  then,  in  his  hour  of  pride. 
The  soul  of  the  mighty  within  him  died ; 
That  a  void  in  his  bosom  lay  darkly  stiU, 
Which  the  music  of  victory  might  never  fill  ! 

Thou  wert  there,  0  Mirth  !  swelling  on  the  about. 
Till  the  temples,  like  echo-caves,  rang  out ; 
Thine  were  the  garlands,  the  songs,  the 
All  the  rich  voices  in  air  wore  thine, 
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The  incense,  the  sunshine — ^bat»  Sadneas,  ^ypart. 
Deepest  of  all,  was  the  victor  s  heart ! 

Te  meet  at  the  bridal  with  flower  and  tear; 
Strangely  and  wildly  ye  meet  by  the  bier ! 
As  the  gleam  &om  a  sea-bird's  white  wing  shed 
Crosses  the  storm  in  its  path  of  dread ; 
As  a  dirge  meets  the  breeze  of  a  summer  sky — 
Sadness  and  Mirth  I  so  ye  come  and  fly  ! 

Te  meet  in  the  poet's  haimted  breast. 
Darkness  and  rainbow,  alike  its  guest ! 
When  the  breath  of  the  violet  is  out  in  spring, 
When  the  woods  with  the  wakening  of  music  ring, 
O'er  his  dreamy  spirit  your  currents  pass, 
Like  shadow  and  simlight  o'er  mountain  grass. 

When  will  your  parting  be.  Sadness  and  Mirth  1 
Bright  stream  and  dark  one  I  Oh,  never  on  earth! 
Never  while  triumphs  and  tombs  are  so  near. 
While  death  and  love  walk  the  same  dim  sphere. 
While  flowers  imfold  where  the  storm  may  sweep. 
While  the  heart  of  man  is  a  soundless  deep  I 

But  there  smiles  a  land,  0  ye  troubled  pair ! 
Where  ye  have  no  part  in  the  summer  air : 
Far  from  the  breathings  of  changeful  skies. 
Over  the  seas  and  the  g^ves  it  lies ; 
Where  the  day  of  the  lightning  and  doud  is  done. 
And  joy  reigns  alone,  as  the  lonely  sun  t 


THE  NIGHTINGALE'S  DEATH-SONG. 


**  WlIM  da  nadi  <l«n  VatiMgtXkn  frigtn. 
Die  mlt  MMlraToncn  malodto 
Dich  enUaektcn  In  dM  Xmum  Tafoo  ? 
—Nor  M>  Ung  lie  UeMcn,  warm  tta."        FmttiMM. 


MouBNFULLT,  sing  mournfully, 

And  die  away,  my  heart ! 
The  rose,  the  glorious  rose  is  gone. 

And  I,  too,  will  depart 

The  skies  have  lost  their  splendour. 
The  waters  changed  their  tone, 

And,  wherefore,  in  the  fiuled  world. 
Should  music  linger  on  ? 

Where  is  the  golden  sunshine. 
And  where  the  flower^nip's  glow  ? 

And  where  the  joy  of  the  dancing  leaves, 
And  the  fountain's  laughing  flow  1 


A  voice,  in  eveiy  wlusper 
Of  the  wave,  the  bough,  the  air. 

Comes  asking  for  the  beautiful. 
And  moaning,  "Where,  oh  I  where?" 

Tell  of  the  brightness  parted. 
Thou  bee,  thou  lamb  at  play  f 

Thou  lark,  in  thy  victorious  mirth  f 
— ^Are  ye,  too,  pass'd  away  1 

Mournfully,  sing  mournfully ! 

The  royal  rose  is  gone : 
Melt  from  the  woods,  my  spirit  I  melt 

In  one  deep  fiirewell  tone  1 

Not  so  ! — swell  forth  triumphantly 
The  full,  rich,  fervent  strain  I 

Hence  with  yotmg  love  and  life  I  go. 
In  the  summer's  joyous  train. 

With  sunshinei,  with  sweet  odour. 

With  every  precious  thing, 
Upon  the  last  warm  southern  breeze 

My  soul  its  flight  shall  wing. 

Alone  I  shall  not  linger, 

When  the  days  of  hope  are  past, 
To  watch  the  fall  of  leaf  by  leaf. 

To  wait  the  rushing  blast 

Triumphantly,  triumphantly  1 

Sing  to  the  woods,  I  go  ! 
For  mei,  perchance,  in  other  lands. 

The  glorious  rose  may  blow. 

The  sky's  transparent  azure. 
And  the  greensward's  violet  breath. 

And  the  dance  of  light  leaves  in  the  wind. 
May  there  know  naught  of  death. 

No  more,  no  more  sing  mournfully  ! 

Swell  high,  then  break,  my  heart ! 
With  love,  the  spirit  of  the  woods, 

With  summer  I  depart  1 


THE  DIVER. 

"  They  iMrn  In  tafbrlng  whni  Umj  toadi  In  Mag.**— Sbilut. 

Thou  hast  been  where  the  rocks  of  coral  grow, 
Thou  hast  fought  with  eddying  waves ; — 

Thy  cheek  is  pale,  and  thy  heart  beats  low. 
Thou  searcher  of  ocean's  caves  I 
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Thou  hast  look'd  on  the  gleaming  wealth  of  old. 
And  wreckfl  where  the  brave  have  Btriven : 

The  deep  is  a  strong  and  a  fearful  hold, 
But  thou  ita  bar  hast  riven  1 

A  wild  and  weary  life  is  thine — 

A  wasting  task  and  lone, 
Though  treasure-grots  for  thee  may  shine, 

To  all  besides  imknown  I 

A  weary  life  I  but  a  swift  decay 

Soon,  soon  shall  set  thee  free ; 
Thou*rt  passing  &st  from  thy  toils  away. 

Thou  wrestler  with  the  sea  1 

In  thy  dim  eye,  on  thy  hollow  cheek. 

Well  are  the  death-signs  read — 
Go  !  for  the  pearl  in  its  cavern  seek. 

Ere  hope  and  power  be  fled  I 

And  bright  in  beauty's  coronal 

That  glistening  gem  shall  be ; 
A  star  to  all  in  the  festive  hall — 

But  who  wiU  think  on  thee  t 

None  1 — as  it  gleams  from  the  queen-like  head, 

Not  one  midst  throngs  will  say, 
"  A  life  hath  been,  like  a  raindrop,  shed 

For  that  pale,  quivering  ray  !  ** 

Woe  for  the  wealth  thus  dearly  bought ! 

— And  are  not  those  like  thee, 
Who  win  for  earth  the  gems  of  thought  ? 

0  wrestler  with  the  sea  I 

Down  to  the  gulfe  of  the  soul  they  go, 
Where  the  passion-fountains  bum. 

Gathering  the  jewels  far  below 
From  many  a  buried  urn  : 

Wringing  from  lava-veins  the  fire, 

That  o'er  bright  words  is  pour'd ; 
Learning  deep  sounds,  to  make  the  lyre 

A  spirit  in  each  chord. 

But,  oh  !  the  price  of  bitter  tears 

Paid  for  the  lonely  power 
That  throws  at  last,  o*er  desert  years, 

A  darkly  glorious  dower  I 

Like  flower-seeds,  by  the  wild  wind  spread. 

So  radiant  thoughts  are  strewed ; 
^The  soul  whence  those  high  gifts  are  shed 

May  faint  in  solitude  I 


And  who  will  think,  when  the  strain  is  soxig 
Till  a  thousand  hearts  are  stin'd. 

What  life-drops,  from  the  minstrel  wmng, 
Have  gush'd  with  every  word  t 


None,  none  I — his  treasures  live  like  thine. 

Be  strives  and  dies  like  thee ; 
— ^Thou,  that  hast  been  to  the  pearl's  dark 

0  wrestler  with  the  sea  I 


THE  REQUIEM  OP  GENIUS. 


'  Lm  poctei,dont  llmagliiatioii  ttcnt  1ft  ] 
•oaArlr,  im  mmi-Va  pM  tot  baaiili  d*aae  aatr*  raglHi  ?** 

MADAm  i»  iTAai^— ^  D«  L*  AI 


No  tears  for  thee  I — though  light  be  from  us  goiM 
With  thy  soul's  radiance,  bright,  yet  restless  one ! 

No  tears  for  tiiee  I 
They  that  have  loved  an  exile,  must  not  moon 
To  see  him  parting  for  his  native  Ixmrne 

O'er  the  dark  sea. 

All  the  high  music  of  thy  spirit  here 
Breathed  but  the  language  of  another  sphere, 

Unecho'd  round ; 
And  strange,  though  sweet,  as  midst  our  weeping 
Some  half-remember'd  strain  of  Paradise     [ddei 

Might  sadly  sound. 

Hast  thou  been  answered  ? — thou,  tliat  from  the 

night, 
And  from  the  voices  of  the  tempest's  might, 

And  from  the  past, 
Wert  seeking  still  some  oracle's  reply. 
To  pour  the  secrets  of  man's  destiny 

Forth  on  the  blast ! 

Hast  thou  been  answered  ?— thou,  that  through  the 

gloom, 
And  shadow,  and  stem  silence  of  the  tomb, 

A  cry  didst  send. 
So  passionate  and  deep  Y — to  pierce,  to  move^ 
To  win  back  token  of  unburied  love 

From  buried  friend  I 

And  hast  thou  found  where  living  waters  boni? 
Thou  that  didst  pine  amidst  us  in  the  thirst 

Of  f ever^ireams  I 
Are  the  true  fountains  thine  for  evermore  t 
0  lured  so  long  by  shining  mists  that 

The  light  of  streams  I 
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Speak  1  is  it  well  with  thee  1    We  call,  as  tAott> 
With  thy  lit  eje,  deep  Toice,  and  kindled  brow, 

Wert  wont  to  call 
On  the  departed  I    Art  thou  bless'd  and  free  1 
— ^Alas  1  the  lips  earth  covers,  eyen  to  thee 

Were  silent  all  1 

Yet  shall  our  hope  rise  fiinn'd  by  quenchless  fidth, 
As  a  flame,  foster'd  by  some  warm  wind's  breathy 

In  light  upeprings : 
Freedsoxilofsongl  yes, thou  hastfoundthesought; 
Borne  to  thy  home  of  beauty  and  of  thought^ 

On  morning's  wings. 

And  we  will  dream  it  is  thy  joy  we  hear, 
When  life's  young  music,  ringing  &r  and  dear, 

O'erflows  the  sky. 
No  tears  for  thee  /  the  lingering  gloom  is  ours — 
Thou  art  for  converse  with  all  glorious  powers, 

Never  to  die  I 


TRIUMPHANT  MUSIC. 

**  Taesto.  taesto,  O  nonl  trlooftott  I 
RliTigliAto  In  Tsao  1  eor  ehe  non  pno  Ubwrnnt.** 

Whsbefobi  and  whither  bear^st  thou  up  my  spirit. 
On  eagle  wings,  through  every  plume  that  thrill? 

It  hath  no  crown  of  victory  to  inherit — 
Be  still,  triumphant  harmony  1  be  still ! 

Thine  are  no  sounds  for  earth,  thus  proudly  swell- 
Into  rich  floods  of  joy.    It  is  but  pain        [ing 

To  mount  so  high,  yet  find  on  high  no  dwelling, 
To  sink  so  fiist^  so  heavily  again  1 

No  sounds  for  earthi  Yes,  to  youngchieftain dying 
On  his  own  battle-field,  at  set  of  sun, 

With  his  freed  coxmtry's  banner  o'er  him  flying, 
Well  mightst  thou  speak  of  fiune's  high  guerdon 
won. 

No  sounds  for  earthi  Yes,  for  the  martyr,  leading 
Unto  victorious  death  serenely  on; 

For  patriot  by  his  rescued  altars  bleeding, 
Thou  hast  a  voice  in  each  majestic  tone. 

But  speak  not  thus  to  one  whose  heart  is  beating 
Against  life's  narrow  boxmd,  in  conflict  vain  I 

For  power,  for  joy,  high  hope,  and  rapturous 

greeting,  [strain ! 

Thou  wakest  lone  thirst— be  hush'd,  exulting 


Be  hush'd,  or  breathe  of  grief  1 — of  exile  yearnings 
Under  the  willows  of  the  stranger-shore ; 

Breathe  of  the  soul's  untold  and  restless  burnings 
For  looks,  tones,  footsteps,  that  return  no  more. 

Breathe  of  deep  love — a  lonely  vigQ  keeping 
Through  the  night-hours,  o'er  wasted  wealth  to 
pine ;  [heaping 

Rich  thoughts  and  sad,  like  fiuied  rose-leaves. 
In  the  shut  hearty  at  once  a  tomb  and  shrine. 

Or  pass  as  if  thy  spirit-notes  came  sighing 
From  worlds  beneath  some  blue  Elysian  sky ; 

Breathe  of  repose,  the  pure,  the  bright^  th'  un< 
dying— 
Of  joy  no  more — bewildering  harmony  ! 


SECOND-SIGHT. 

"  N«^«T'd  th*  praplMi-bMri  thai  grief  UMplrtd, 
Tlwiii^lojli  lUoiloDt  modt  their  votarM."— MATvaw. 

A  MOUBHFUL  gift  is  mine,  0  friends  ! 

A  moumfiil  gift  is  mine  1 
A  murmur  of  the  soxil  which  blends 

With  the  flow  of  song  and  wine. 

An  eye  that  through  the  triumph's  hour 

Beholds  the  coming  woe. 
And  dwells  upon  the  &ded  flower 

Midst  the  rich  summer^s  glow. 

Ye  smile  to  view  £ur  faces  bloom 
Where  the  fitther's  board  is  spread ; 

I  see  the  stillness  and  the  gloom 
Of  a  home  whence  all  are  fled. 

I  see  the  wither'd  garlands  lie 

Forsaken  on  the  earth, 
While  the  lamps  yet  bum,  and  the  dancers  fly 

Through  the  ringing  hall  of  mirth. 

I  see  the  blood-red  future  stain 
On  the  warrior's  gorgeous  crest; 

And  the  bier  amidst  the  bridal  train 
When  they  come  with  roses  drest 

I  hear  (he  still  small  moan  of  time 
Through  the  ivy  branches  made. 

Where  the  palace,  in  its  gloiy's  prime. 
With  the  sunshine  stands  array'd. 
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The  thunder  of  the  seas  I  hear, 

The  shriek  along  the  wave, 
When  the  bark  sweeps  forth,  and  song  and  oheer 

Salute  the  partmg  brave. 

With  eveiy  breeze  a  spirit  sends 

To  me  some  warning  sign, — 
A  mournful  gift  is  mine,  0  Mends ! 

A  mournful  gift  is  mine  1 

0  prophet-heart !  thy  grief,  thy  power. 

To  all  deep  souls  belong — 
The  shadow  in  the  sunny  hour. 

The  wail  in  the  mirthful  song. 

Their  sight  is  all  too  sadly  dear — 

For  them  a  veil  is  riven ; 
Their  piercing  thoughts  repose  not  here, 

Their  home  is  but  in  heaven. 


THE  SEA-BIRD  FLTINQ  INLAND. 

**  Tliy  path  is  not  M  mliM  {—when  tlioa  art  UmI 
My  ipMt  iroold  bat  witlwr  {  miiM  own  gitof 
Is  la  mtaM  si«8  a  lidwr,  hoUar  thlag* 
Than  aB  tfcj  happlnsss  * 

Hath  the  summer's  breath  on  the  south-wind  borne, 
Met  the  dark  seas  in  their  sweeping  scom  t 
Hath  itluredthee,  birdi  from  their  sounding  caves 
To  the  river  shores  where  the  osier  waves  1 

Or  art  thou  come  on  the  hills  to  dwell. 
Where  the  sweet-voiced  echoes  have  many  a  cell? 
Where  the  moss  bears  print  of  the  wild-deer's  tread, 
And  the  heath  like  a  royal  robe  is  spread  Y 

Thou  hast  done  well,  0  thou  bright  sea-bird  ! 
There  is  joy  where  the  song  of  the  lark  is  heaid, 
With  the  dancing  of  waters  through  copse  and  dell. 
And  the  bee*s  low  tune  in  the  fox-glove*s  belL 

Thou  hast  done  well :  oh !  the  seas  are  lone. 
And  the  voice  they  send  up  hath  a  mournful  tone ; 
A  mingling  of  diiges  and  wild  fieLrewells, 
Fitfully  breathed  through  its  anthem  swells. 

The  proud  bird  rose  as  the  words  were  said — 
The  rush  of  his  pinion  swept  o'er  my  head. 
And  the  glance  of  his  eye,  in  its  bright  disdain, 
Spoke  him  a  child  of  the  haughty  main. 

He  hath  flown  from  the  woods  to  the  ocean's  breast. 
To  his  throne  of  pride  on  the  billow's  crest 


Oh  i  who  shall  say  to  a  spirit  free— - 

"  There  lies  the  pathway  of  bliss  for  thee  V 


THE  SLEEPER. 

Oh!  lightly,  lightly  tread  1 

A  holy  thing  is  sleep. 
On  the  worn  spirit  shed. 

And  eyes  that  wake  to  weep. 

A  holy  thing  from  heaven, 

A  gracious  dewy  cloud, 
A  covering  mantle  given 

The  weaxy  to  enshroud. 

Oh  1  lightly,  lighUy  tread  1 
Revere  the  pale  still  brow. 

The  meekly  drooping  head. 
The  long  hair's  willowy  flow. 

Ye  know  not  what  ye  do. 
That  call  the  slumberer  back 

From  the  world  unseen  by  you 
Unto  life's  dim,  &ded  track. 

Her  soul  is  &r  away. 

In  her  childhood's  land  perchance. 
Where  her  young  sisters  play. 

Where  shines  her  mother's  glance. 

Some  old  sweet  native  sound 

Her  spirit  haply  weaves ; 
A  harmony  profound 

Of  woods  with  all  their  leaves ; 

A  murmur  of  the  sea, 

A  laughing  tone  of  streams : — 
Long  may  her  sojourn  be 

In  the  music-land  of  dreams ! 

Each  voice  of  love  is  there, 
Each  gleam  of  beauty  fled. 

Each  lost  one  still  more  fiedr — 
Oh  1  lightly,  lighUy  tread  i 


THE  MIRROR  IN  THE  DESERTED  HALL. 

0  DIM,  forsaken  mirror  t 
How  many  a  stately  throng 
Hath  o'er  thee  gleam'd,  in  vanish'd  hours 
Of  the  wine-cup  and  the  song  I 
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The  BODg  hath  left  no  echo ; 

And  e'en  for  this  I  call  thee  blest, 

The  bright  wine  hath  been  quaffed ; 

The  gentle  poet's  child  1 

And  huah*d  is  ereiy  Bilveiy  voice 

That  lightly  here  hath  laugh'd. 

/x            •                          ^               V                 •                   ■ 

THE  STAR  OF  THE  MINE. 

0  mirror — lonely  mirror  1 

Thou  of  the  silent  hall! 

Feom  the  deep  chambers  of  a  mine, 

Thou  hast  been  flush'd  with  beauty's  bloom — 

^^th  heayy  gloom  o'erspread, 

Is  this,  too,  vanished  alii 

I  saw  a  star  at  noontide  shine 

Serenely  o'er  my  head. 

It  is,  with  the  scattered  garlands 

Of  triumphs  long  ago. 

I  had  not  seen  it  midst  the  glow 

With  the  melodies  of  buried  lyres, 

Of  the  rich  upper  day ; 

With  the  £Euled  rainbow's  glow. 

But  in  that  shadowy  world  below. 

How  my  heart  blessed  its  ray  1 

And  for  all  the  goigeous  pageants — 

For  the  g^ce  of  gem  and  plume, 

And  still,  the  fiurther  from  my  sight 

For  lamp,  and  harp,  and  rosy  wreath. 

Torches  and  lamps  were  borne. 

And  yase  of  rich  perfume — 

The  purer,  lovelier,  seem'd  the  light 

That  wore  its  beams  unshorn. 

Now,  dim,  forsaken  mirror  1 

Thou  givest  but  fiiintly  back 

Oh !  what  is  like  that  heavenly  spark  1 

The  quiet  stars,  and  the  sailing  moon. 

— ^A  friend's  kind,  stead&st  eye ; 

On  her  solitary  track. 

Where,  brightest  when  the  world  grows  darki 

Hope,  cheer,  and  comfort  lie  1 

And  thus  with  man's  proud  spirit 

Thou  tellest  me  'twill  be. 

When  the  forms  and  hues  of  this  world  fiide 

WASHINQTONS  STATUE. 

From  lus  memoiy,  as  from  thee : 

SKITT  FKOM  KHOLAND  TO  AMSEICA. 

And  his  heart's  long-troubled  waters 

Tes  I  rear  thy  guardian  hero's  form 

At  last  in  stillness  lie. 

On  thy  proud  soil,  thou  western  world  I 

Reflecting  but  the  images 

A  watcher  through  each  sign  of  storm. 

Of  the  solemn  world  on  high. 

O'er  freedom's  flag  unfurl'd. 

There,  as  before  a  shrine,  to  bow. 

Bid  thy  true  sons  their  children  lead : 

The  language  of  that  noble  brow 

TO  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  BERNARD  BARTON, 

For  all  things  good  shall  plead. 

THE  QUAKKR  POET. 

The  spirit  reared  in  patriot  fight. 

The  virtue  bom  of  home  and  hearth. 

Hafpt  thou  art,  the  child  of  one 

There  calmly  throned,  a  holy  light 

Who  in  each  lowly  flower. 

Shall  pour  o'er  chainloes  earth. 

Each  leaf  that  glances  to  the  sun. 

Or  trembles  with  the  shower ; 

And  let  that  work  of  England's  hand, 

Sent  through  the  blast  and  surge's  roar, 

In  each  soft  shadow  of  the  sky, 

So  girt  with  tranquil  gloiy  stand 

Or  sparkle  of  the  stream. 

For  ages  on  thy  shore  I 

Will  gruide  thy  kindling  spirit's  eye 

To  trace  the  Love  Supreme. 

Such,  through  all  time,  the  greetings  be^ 

That  with  the  Atlantic  billow  swoop ! 

So  shall  deep  quiet  fill  thy  breast, 

Telling  the  mighty  and  the  free 

A  joy  in  wood  and  wild; 

Of  brothers  o'er  the  deep. 
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A  THOUGHT  OF  HOME  AT  SEA. 

WEITTKH  FOR  MUSia 

Tn  lone  on  the  waters 
When  eve's  mournful  bell 

Sends  forth  to  the  sunset 
A  note  of  fiirewell ; 

When,  borne  with  the  shadows 
And  winds  as  they  sweep. 

There  comes  a  fond  memoiy 
Of  home  o*er  the  deep; 

When  the  wing  of  the  sea-bird 

Is  tum*d  to  her  nest, 
And  the  thought  of  the  sailor 

To  all  he  loves  best ! 

Tis  lone  on  the  waters — 
That  hour  hath  a  spell 

To  bring  back  sweet  yoioes. 
With  words  of  fiirewell  1 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  SISTERrlN-LAW. 

Wb  miss  thy  voice  while  early  flowers  are  blowing, 
Andthefirst  flush  of  blossom  clothes  each  bough, 

And  the  spring  sunshine  round  our  homeis glowing 
Soft  as  thy  smile :  thou  shouldst  be  with  us  now. 

With  uat  We  wrong  thee  by  the  earthly  thought : 
Could  our  fond  gaze  but  follow  where  thou  art, 

Well  might  the  glories  of  this  world  seem  naught 
To  the  one  promise  given  the  pure  in  heart 

Tet  wert  thou  blest  e'en  here — oh !  ever  blest 
In  thine  own  sunny  thoughts  and  tranquil  faith ! 

The  silent  joy  that  still  o'erfloVd  thy  breast 
Needed  but  guarding  from  all  change,  by  death. 

So  is  it  seal*d  to  peace  1    On  thy  clear  brow 
Never  was  care  one  fleeting  shade  to  cast ; 

And  thy  calm  days  in  brightness  were  to  flow 
A  holy  stream,  untroubled  to  the  last 

Farewell !  thy  life  hath  left  surviving  love 
A  wealth  of  records,  and  sweet  "  feelings  given,*' 

From  sorrow's  heart  the  fidntness  to  remove 
By  whispers  breathing  "less  of  earth  than 
heaven."  * 

^  AUadlng  to  the  lines  she  henelf  quoted  bat  an  hour 
before  her  death  :— 


Thus  rests  thy  spirit  still  on  those  with  whom 
Thy  step  the  path  of  joyous  duty  trode. 

Bidding  them  make  an  altar  of  thy  tomb. 
Where  chasten'd  thought  may  offerpraise  to  Qod 


TO  AN  ORPHAN. 

Thou  hast  been  rear'd  too  tenderly. 

Beloved  too  well  and  long, 
Watch'd  by  too  many  a  gentle  eye  : 

Now  look  on  life — be  strong  ! 

Too  quiet  seem'd  thy  joys  for  change. 

Too  holy  and  too  deep ;        • 
Bright  clouds,  through  summer  skies  that  rang 

Seem  ofttimes  thus  to  sleep, — 

To  sleep  in  silveiy  stillness  bound. 

As  things  that  ne'er  may  melt ; 
Tet  gaze  again — ^no  trace  is  found 

To  show  thee  where  they  dwelt. 

This  world  hath  no  more  love  to  give 
Like  that  which  thou  hast  known ; 

Tet  the  heart  breaks  not — we  survive 
Our  treasures — and  bear  on. 

But  oh  !  too  beautiful  and  blest 

Thy  home  of  youth  hath  been  ! 
Where  shall  thy  wing,  poor  bird  !  find  rest, 

Shut  out  from  that  sweet  scene  ? 

Kind  voices  from  departed  years 

Must  haunt  thee  many  a  day ; 
Looks  that  will  smite  the  source  of  tears 

Across  thy  soul  must  play. 

Friends — ^now  the  alter'd  or  the  dead. 

And  music  that  is  gone, 
A  gladness  o'er  thy  dreams  will  shed. 

And  thou  shalt  wake — alone. 

Alone  !  it  is  in  that  deep  word 

That  all  thy  sorrow  lies ; 
How  is  the  heart  to  courage  stirred 

By  smiles  from  kindred  eyes  ! 

And  are  these  lost  f — and  have  I  said 
To  aught  like  thee — ^be  strong  t 


«« 


Some  ft^ngs  are  to  mortals  given 
With  leas  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven." 
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—So  bid  the  wiUow  lift  its  head. 
And  brave  the  tempest's  wrong ! 

Thou  reed!  o'er  which  the  storm  hath  pass'd- 

Thou  shaken  with  the  wind  1 
On  one,  one  friend  thy  weakness  cast — 

There  is  but  One  to  bind  1 


HYMN  BY  THE  SICKBED  OF  A  MOTHER. 

Fathbb  I  that  in  the  oliye-ehade. 
When  the  dark  hour  came  on. 
Didst,  with  a  breath  of  heavenly  aid. 
Strengthen  thy  Son; 

Oh  1  by  tde  anguish  of  that  night, 

Send  us  down  bless'd  relief; 
Or  to  the  chasten'd,  let  thy  might 
Hallow  this  giief ! 

And  Thou,  t^t  when  the  starry  sky 

Saw  the  dread  strife  begun. 
Didst  teach  adoring  fiiith  to  ciy, 
"  Thy  will  be  done ;" 

By  thy  meek  spirit.  Thou,  of  all 

That  e'er  have  moum'd,  the  chief — 
Thou  Saviour  1  if  the  stroke  mutt  Sail, 
Hallow  this  grief  1 


WHERE  IS  THE  SEAt 

BONO  OF  THB  GREJ5K  IBLAKDKB  DT  KZILB. 

[A  Greek  Iilander,  being  taken  to  the  Yale  of  Tempe,  and 
called  upon  to  admire  ita  beanty,  only  replied — **  The  tea — 

Whers  is  the  seal — I  langnish  here — 

Where  is  my  own  blue  seal 
With  all  its  barks  in  fleet  career. 

And  flags,  and  breezes  free  1 

I  miss  that  voice  of  waves  which  first 

Awoke  my  childhood's  glee ; 
The  measured  chime — the  thundering  burst — 

Where  is  my  own  blue  seal 

Oh  1  rich  your  myrtle's  breath  may  rise. 

Soft,  soft  your  winds  may  be ; 
Yet  my  sick  heart  within  me  dies — 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  1 


I  hear  the  shepherd's  mountain  flute, 
I  hear  the  whispering  tree ; 

The  echoes  of  my  soul  are  mute, 
— ^Where  is  my  own  blue  seal 


[AH  this  time,  her  imagination  waa  at  woric  more  buaily 
than  erer ;  new  thooghta  and  fresh  fiuidee  leemed  to  ipring 
up  "aa  wlDows  by  the  water-couiaei:''  and  the  frdlity  with 
wihkii  her  lyrics  were  poured  forth,  approached,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  actual  improTisaUon.  When  confined  to  her  bed , 
and  unable  to  use  a  pen,  she  would  often  employ  the  services 
of  those  about  her,  to  write  down  what  she  had  composed. 
"  Felicia  has  Just  sent  for  me,"  wrote  her  nm^mi^^fff  on  one 
of  these  occaatons,  **  with  pencil  and  paper,  to  put  down  a 
little  song,  (*  Where  is  the  Sea  T")  which,  she  said,  had  come 
to  her  like  a  strain  of  music,  whilst  lying  in  the  twilight  under 
the  inflictfon  of  a  bUster ;  and  as  I  really  think  *  a  scrap'  (as 
our  late  eccentric  visitor  would  call  it)  composed  under  such 
circumstances,  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Coleridge,  a  *  psycho- 
logical curiosity,'  I  cannot  resist  copying  it  for  yoo.  It  was 
suggested  by  a  story  she  somewhere  read  lately,  of  a  Chreek 
islander,  carried  off  to  the  Yale  of  Tempo,  and  pining  amidst 
all  its  beauties  for  the  sight  and  sound  of  his  native  sea."— 
Memoir,  p.  131] 


TO  MY  OWN  PORTRAIT. 

How  is  it  that  before  mine  eyes;, 

While  gazing  on  thy  mien. 
All  my  past  years  of  life  arisei, 

As  in  a  mirror  seeni 
What  spell  within  thee  hath  been  shrined 
To  image  back  my  own  deep  mind  ? 

Even  as  a  song  of  other  times 

Can  trouble  memory's  springs; 
Even  as  a  sound  of  vespei^chimes 

Can  wake  departed  things ; 
Even  as  a  scent  of  vernal  flowers 
Hath  records  fraught  with  vanish'd  hours, — 

Such  power  Ib  thine  1    They  come,  the  dead. 

From  the  grave's  bondage  fr'ee. 
And  smiling  back  the  changed  are  led 

To  look  in  love  on  thee ; 
And  voices  that  are  music  flown 
Speak  to  me  in  the  heart's  full  tone : 

Till  crowding  thoughts  my  soul  oppress-^ 
The  thoughts  of  happier  years — 

And  a  vain  gush  of  tenderness 
O'erflows  in  child-like  tears ; 

A  passion  which  I  may  not  stay, 

A  sudden  fount  that  must  have  way. 
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But  thou,  the  while — oh  I  almoet  straxige. 

Mine  imaged  self  1  it  seems 
That  on  thy  brow  of  peace  no  change 

Heflects  my  own  swift  dreams ; 
Almost  I  marvel  not  to  trace 
Those  lights  and  shadows  in  thy  fitce. 

To  see  thee  calm,  while  powers  thus  deep — 

Affection,  Memory,  Orief — 
Pass  o'er  my  soul  as  winds  that  sweep 

O'er  a  frail  aspen  leaf  I 
Oh,  that  the  quiet  of  thine  eye 
Might  sink  there  when  the  storm  goes  by  ! 

Yet  look  thou  still  serenely  on, 

And  if  sweet  friends  there  be 
That  when  my  song  and  soul  are  gone 

Shall  seek  my  form  in  thee, — 

Tell  them  of  one  for  whom  'twas  best 

To  flee  away  and  be  at  rest  I 

[In  the  aatomn  of  18S7,  at  the  oigent  requeit  of  Mr  Alarlo 
Watts,  who  waa  then  fonning  a  gallery  of  portntlta  of  the 
living  aatbora  of  Great  Britain,  Bfn  Hemans  was  prerailed 
opon  to  sit  ftir  her  picture.  The  artist  selected  on  this  occa- 
sion was  Mr  W.  E.  West,  an  American  by  birth,  who  had 
passed  some  time  in  Italy,  and  painted  the  last  likeness  erer 
taken  of  Lord  Byron,  and  also  one  of  Madame  Ouiedoli, 
whldi  was  engraved  in  one  of  the  annuals.  During  his  stay 
at  Rhyllon,  where  he  rraoained  for  some  weeks,  he  finished 
three  several  portraits  of  Mrs  Hemans — one  for  Mr  Alaric 
Watts,  one  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Professor  Norton, 
and  a  third,  which  he  most  courteously  presented  to  Bfrs 
Uemans'  sister,  to  whom  it  was  even  then  a  treasure,  and  Is 
now  become  one  of  inestimable  value.  This  likeness,  con- 
sidered by  her  fiunily  as  the  best  ever  taken  of  her,  is  the  one 
which  suggested  Bfrs  Hemansl  affecting  lines,  **  To  my  own 
Portrait."  .  .  .  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  repeat  the 
remark  already  made,  and  in  which  all  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  study  the  play  of  her  features  must  concur— that 
there  never  was  a  countenance  more  difficult  to  transfer  to 
canvass ;  so  varying  were  its  expressions,  and  so  impossible 
is  it  to  be  satisfied  with  the  one  which  can  alone  be  perpetu- 
ated by  the  artist.  The  great  charm  of  Mr  West's  picture  is 
its  perftct  fiieedom  from  any  thing  set  or  constrained  in  the 
air ;  and  the  sweet,  serious  expression,  so  accordant  with  her 
maternal  character,  which  recalls  her  own  linee— 

*'  MoUmt  !  with  thin*  caroMi  tf 
Ever  following  MntOj ;" 

and  whfeh  made  one  of  her  children  remark,  in  glancing  from 
it  to  the  bust,  executed  some  years  after  by  Mr  Angus 
Fletcher  I—*'  The  bust  is  the  poetess,  but  the  picture  is  all 
mother.-— Memoir,  p.  129-190.] 


NO  MORK 

No  more  /  A  harp-string^s  deep  and  breaking  tone, 
A  last,  low,  summer  breeze,  a  fer-off  swell, 

1  An  engraving  fh)m  Mr  Fletcher's  admirable  bust  forms 
the  frontiq>ieoe  to  the  present  volume. 


A  dying  echo  of  rich  music  gone. 
Breathe  through  those  words — those  munnun 
of  farewell — 

Ko  more ! 

To  dwell  in  peace,  with  home-affectioxis  bound. 
To  know  the  sweetness  of  a  mother^s  voice. 

To  feel  the  spirit  of  her  love  around. 
And  in  the  blessing  of  her  eye  rejoice — 

No  more  1 

A  dirge-like  sound  I    To  greet  the  early  firiend 
Unto  the  hearth,  his  place  of  many  days ; 

In  the  glad  song  with  kindred  lipe  to  blend. 
Or  join  the  household  laughter  by  the  blaze — 

No  more  ! 

Through  woods  that  shadowed  our  first  years  to  rove 
With  all  our  native  music  in  the  air ; 

To  watch  the  sunset  with  the  eyes  we  love^ 
And  turn,  and  read  our  own  heart's  answerlAere— 

No  more ! 

Words  bf  despair ! — ^yet  earth's,  all  earth's  the  woe 
Their  passion  breathes — ^the  desolately  deep  ! 

That  sound  in  heaven — oh  1  image  then  the  flow 
Of  gladness  in  its  tones — to  part,  to  weep — 

No  more  ! 

To  watch,  in  dying  hope,  affection's  wane^ 
To  see  the  beautiful  from  life  depart. 

To  wear  impatiently  a  secret  chain. 
To  waste  the  untold  riches  of  the  heart — 

No  more  ! 

Through  long,  long  years  to  seek,  to  strive,  to  yearn 
For  human  love ' — and  never  quench  that  thirst ; 

To  pour  the  soul  out,  winning  no  return. 
O'er  fragile  idols,  by  delusion  nursed — 

No  more  ! 

On  things  that  fiiil  us,  reed  by  reed,  to  lean. 
To  mourn  the  changed,  the  fiEur  away,  the  dead ; 

To  send  our  troubled  spirits  through  the  unseen. 
Intensely  questioning  for  treasures  fled — 

No  more  ! 

Words  of  triumphant  music  !    Bear  we  on 
The  weight  of  life,  the  chain,  the  ungenial  air ; 

Their  deathless  meaning,  when  our  tasks  are  done, 
To  learn  in  joy, — to  struggle,  to  despair — 

No  more  ! 

*  "Jamaiif  Jamais ^je  ne  serai  aimi  ooMine/aiaie/**  was 
a  moumfbl  exiwession  of  Madame  de  Stael's. 
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THOUGHT  FKOM  AN  ITATJAN  POET. 

When  we  mingled  sympathies 

"  Passing  away  T 

Wherb  shall  I  find,  in  all  this  fleeting  earth, 

This  world  of  changes  and  fiirewellsy  a  Mend 

Oh  1  if  this  may  be  so. 

That  will  not  fSedl  me  in  his  love  and  worth. 

Speed,  speed,  thou  closing  day  f 

Tender  and  firm,  and  fiiithful  to  the  end  Y 

How  blest  from  earth's  vain  show 

To  pass  away  1 

Far  hath  my  spirit  sought  a  place  of  rest — 

Long  on  vain  idols  its  devotion  shed ; 

Some  have  forsaken,  whom  I  loved  the  best, 

And  some  deceived,  and  some  are  with  the  dead. 

THE  ANGIiER.! 

But  thou,  my  Saviour  1  thou,  my  hope  and  trust, 

<*  X  la  llMM  flow«v7  maada  would  ba< 
Thcae  oiTital  itntama  dioald  Mlaea  ma  s 

Faithfid  art  thou  when  Mends  and  joys  depart; 

To  whoaa  haimonkMU  babbling  noiaa 

Teach  me  to  lift  these  yearnings  from  the  dust. 

I  with  mjangla  would  t^ldeai 

And  fix  on  thee,  th'  Unchanging  One,  my  heart! 

a                                      •                                      • 

And  angia  OB,  and  bag  to  hara 

A  qulaa  paaaga  to  •  wdooma  gmra.** 

XaAAO  Waltov. 

PASSING  AWAY. 

Thou  that  hast  loved  so  long  and  well 

^m    ^k^M^k^^N^^*  ^m  ^    ^M           ^hJh    V  V    ^hJh    db   V 

The  vale's  deep,  quiet  streams, 

*"  Pairing  awaj  *  is  Written  on  tha  world,  and  aU  tlM  world 

Where  the  pure  water-lilies  dwell. 

eontaint." 

Shedding  forth  tender  gleams ; 

It  is  written  on  the  rose. 

And  o'er  the  pool  the  May-fly's  wing 

In  its  glory's  full  array ; 

Glances  in  golden  eves  of  spring  i 

Read  what  those  buds  disclose — 

"  Passing  away.** 

Oh,  lone  and  lovely  haunts  are  thine ! 

Soft,,  soft  the  river  flows, 

It  is  written  on  the  skies 

Wearing  the  shadow  of  thy  line. 

Of  the  soft  blue  summer  day ; 

The  gloom  of  alder-boughs ; 

It  is  traced  in  sunset's  dyes — 

And  in  the  midst  a  richer  hue. 

"  Passing  away." 

One  gliding  vein  of  heaven's  own  blue. 

It  is  written  on  the  trees, 

And  there  but  low  sweet  sounds  are  heard — 

As  their  young  leaves  glistening  play, 

The  whisper  of  the  reed. 

And  on  brighter  things  than  these — 

The  plashing  trout,  the  rustling  bird, 

"  Passing  away." 

The  scythe  upon  the  mead ; 

Tet,  through  the  murmuring  osiers  near. 

It  is  written  on  the  brow 

There  steals  a  step  which  mortals  fear. 

Where  the  spirit's  ardent  ray 

Lives,  bums,  and  triumphs  now — 

'Tis  not  the  stag,  that  comes  to  lave 

"  Passing  away." 

At  noon  his  panting  breast ; 

'Tis  not  the  bittern,  by  the  wave 

It  is  written  on  the  heart; 

Seeking  her  sedgy  nest ; 

Alas  1  that  there  Decay 

The  air  is  filVd  with  summer^s  breath. 

Should  daim  from  Love  a  part — 

The  young  flowers  laugh — yet  look  1  'tis  Death ! 

"Passing  away." 

But  if,  where  silvery  currents  rove. 

FHends,  friends ! — oh  1  shall  we  meet 

Thy  heart,  grown  still  and  sage. 

In  a  land  of  purer  day. 

Hath  leam'd  to  read  the  words  of  love 

Where  lovely  things  and  sweet 

That  shine  o'er  nature's  page ; 

Pass  not  away? 

If  holy  thoughts  thy  guests  have  been 

Under  the  shade  of  willows  green ; 

Shall  we  know  each  other's  eyes, 

1  This,  and  the  following  poem,  were  orlginaUj  written  for 

And  the  thoughts  that  in  them  lay 

a  woric  enUtled  Dtath't  IMn(ft,  edited  bj  Mr  Alaric  Watts. 
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Then,  lover  of  the  silent  hour 

By  deep  lone  waters  paaa^d ! 
Thenoe  hast  then  drawn  a  faith,  a  power. 

To  cheer  thee  through  the  last ; 
And,  wont  on  brighter  worlds  to  dwell, 
Ma/st  calmly  bid  thy  streams  fiirewelL 


DEATH  AND  THE  WAKRIOR. 

"  At,  warrior,  arm  t  and  wear  thy  plume 

On  a  proud  and  fearless  brow  I 
I  am  the  lord  of  the  lonely  tomb. 

And  a  mightier  one  than  thou  t 

"  Bid  thy  soul's  lore  &rewell,  young  chief- 
Bid  her  a  long  &rewell ! 

Like  the  morning's  dew  shall  pass  that  grief : 
Thou  comest  with  me  to  dwell  t 

**  Thy  bark  may  rush  through  the  foaming  deep, 

Thy  steed  o*er  the  breezy  hill ; 
But  they  bear  thee  on  to  a  place  of  sleep. 

Narrow,  and  cold,  and  chill  1" 

**  Was  the  roice  I  heard  thy  Toice,  0  Death  1 

And  is  thy  day  so  near  1 
Then  on  the  field  shall  my  life's  last  breath 

Mingle  with  victory's  cheer  I 

"Banners  shall  float,  with  the  trumpet's  note. 

Above  me  as  I  die  I 
And  the  palm-tree  wave  o'er  my  noble  grave. 

Under  the  Syrian  sky. 

"  High  hearts  shall  bum  in  the  royal  hall. 
When  the  minstrel  names  that  spot ; 

And  the  eyes  I  love  shall  weep  my  fadl. — 
Death,  Death,  I  fear  thee  not  I" 

"  Warrior  1  thou  bear^st  a  haughty  heart, 

But  I  can  bend  its  pride  1 
How  shouldst  thou  know  that  thy  soul  will  port 

In  the  hour  of  victory's  tide  t 

"  It  may  be  far  from  thy  steel-clad  bands 

That  I  shall  make  thee  mine ; 
It  may  be  lone  on  the  desert  sands, 

Where  men  for  fountains  pine  t 

"  It  may  be  deep  amidst  heavy  chains. 

In  some  deep  Paynim  hold ; 
I  have  slow,  dull  steps  and  lingering  pains 

Wherewith  to  tame  the  bold  I" 


**  Death,  Death  t  I  go  to  a  doom  uublest* 

If  this  indeed  must  be ; 
But  the  Cross  is  bound  upon  my  breas^ 

And  I  may  not  shrink  for  thee  1 


"  Sound,  clarion  1  sound ! — ^for  my  vows 
To  the  cause  of  the  holy  shrine ; 

I  bow  my  soul  to  the  will  of  heaven, 
0  Death !— and  not  to  thine !" 


azegiveo 


SONQ  FOR  AN  AIR  BT  HUMMBL. 

Oh  I  if  thou  wilt  not  give  thine  hearty 

Give  back  my  own  to  me ; 
For  if  in  thine  I  have  no  part. 

Why  should  mine  dwell  with  thee  t^ 

Yet  no  1  this  mournful  love  of  mizie 

I  will  not  from  me  cast ; 
Let  me  but  dream  'twill  win  zne  thine 

By  its  deep  truth  at  last  1 

Can  aught  so  fond,  so  fidthfiil,  live 
Through  yean  without  reply  1 

— Oh  1  if  thy  heart  thou  wilt  not  give. 
Give  me  a  thought,  a  a^  1 


TO  THS 


MEMORY  OF  LORD  CHARLES  MURRAY, 


SON  or  THK  DUKB  OT  ATHOLL,  WHO  DtCD  XH 

AND  LAMKNTKO  BT  THK  PKOPLB  OF  OKK 


"  Tim*  ottoDot  %meh  fbrgsiftiliiMB, 
Whmgrteri  fbU  bawt  li  IM  by 


Thou  shouldst  have  slept  beneath  the  statelypinei^ 
And  with  th'  ancestral  trophies  of  th  j  laoe ; 

Thou  that  hast  found,  where  alien  tombs  and 
shrines 
Speak  of  the  past,  a  lonely  dwelling-plaoe  ! 

Far  frx)m  thy  brethren  hath  thy  couch  been  spread. 

Thou  bright  young  stranger  midst  the  migh^  dead! 

Yet  to  thy  name  a  noble  rite  was  given. 
Banner  and  dirge  met  proudly  o'er  thy  grave. 

Under  that  old  and  glorious  Qredan  heaven. 
Which  unto  death  so  oft  hath  lit  the  bimve : 

And  thy  dust  blends  with  mould  heroic  there. 

With  all  that  sanctifies  the  inspiring  air. 

1  The  first  rene  of  this  song  Is  a  UtermI  tnuuUtkm 
tlie  German. 
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Vain  voice  of  fame !  sad  sound  for  those  that  weep ! 

For  her,  the  mother,  in  whose  bosom  lone 
Thy  childhood  dwells — ^whose  thoughts  a  record 
keep 

Of  smiles  departed  and  sweet  accents  gone ; 
Of  all  thine  early  grace  and  gentle  worth — 
A  vernal  promise,  fiEMled  now  from  earth  I 

But  a  bright  memoiy  dailns  a  proud  regret — 
A  lofty  sorrow  finds  its  own  deep  springs 

Of  healing  balm ;  and  she  hath  treasures  yet 
Whose  soul  can  number  with  love's  holy  things, 

A  name  like  thine  t    Now,  past  all  cloud  or  spot* 

A  gem  is  hers,  laid  up  where  change  is  not. 


THE  BROKEN  CHAIN. 

I  AM  free ! — I  have  burst  through  my  galling  chain. 
The  life  of  young  eagles  is  mine  again; 
I  may  cleave  with  my  bark  the  glad  sounding  sea, 
I  may  rove  where  the  wind  roves — ^my  path  is  tree  I 

The  streams  dash  in  joy  down  the  summer  hill, 
The  birds  pierce  the  depths  of  the  sky  at  will, 
The  arrow  goes  forth  with  the  singing  breeze, — 
And  is  not  my  spirit  as  one  of  these  1 

Oh  t  the  green  earth  with  its  wealth  of  flowers, 
And  the  voices  that  ring  through  its  forest  bowers, 
And  the  laughing  glance  of  the  founts  that  shine. 
Lighting  the  valleys — all,  all  are  mine ! 

I  may  urge  through  the  desert  my  foaming  steed. 
The  wings  of  the  morning  shall  lend  him  speed ; 
I  may  meet  the  storm  in  its  rushing  glee — 
Its  blasts  and  its  lightnings  are  not  more  free  I 

Captive  !  and  hast  thou  then  rent  thy  chain  1 
Art  thou  fk-ee  in  the  wilderness,  free  on  the  maini 
Tes  !  there  thy  spirit  may  proudly  soar. 
But  must  thou  not  mingle  with  throngs  the  morel 

The  bird  when  he  pineth,  may  hush  his  song, 
Till  the  hour  when  his  heart  shall  again  be  strong; 
But  thou — canst  thou  turn  in  thy  woe  aside. 
And  weep,  midst  thy  brethrent  No,  not  for  pride. 

May  the  fiery  word  from  thy  lip  find  way,    [dayl 
When  the  thoughts  burning  in  thee  shall  spring  to 
May  the  care  that  sits  in  thy  weary  breast 
Look  forth  frt>m  thine  aspect,  the  revel's  guest  1 


No  1  with  the  shaft  in  thy  bosom  borne. 
Thou  must  hide  the  wound  in  thy  fear  of  scorn ; 
Thou  must  fold  thy  mantle  that  none  may  see. 
And  mask  thee  with  laughter,  and  say  thou  art  frea 

No  1  thou  art  chain*d  till  thy  race  is  run. 
By  the  power  of  all  in  the  soul  of  one ; 
(hi  thy  heart,  on  thy  lip,  must  the  fetter  be — 
Dreamer  1  fond  dreamer  I  oh,  who  is  free  1 


THE  SHADOW  OP  A  FLOWER 

**  La  ToUft  ton*  qua  la  mori  imnu  fa  Mt*."— Bohvbt. 

["NevarwMaphflotophieal  imagliuttion  mora  b«uitiftil  than 
thai  ezqaldto  one  of  KJrdier,  Dlgby,  and  others,  idio  dit* 
ooTcnd  in  tho  Mbe>  of  planta  their  primitive  fomu,  which 
were  egain  niied  np  by  the  power  of  beat  The  aebes  of 
roeee,  my  they,  will  again  revive  in  roeee,  nninbetenfiel  and 
unodoriferooB ;  thflgr  are  not  roeee  which  grow  on  roee-tieee, 
but  thefar  delicate  i^iparltiona,  and,  like  apparitione,  tbaiy 
are  leen  but  for  a  numient'* — OuriotitUi  q^LUeratme.^ 

TwA8  a  dream  of  olden  days 
That  Art,  by  some  strange  power. 

The  visionary  form  could  raise 
From  the  ashes  of  a  flower. 

That  a  shadow  of  the  rose. 
By  its  own  mdOk  beauty  bow'd. 

Might  slowly,  leaf  by  leaf,  unclose. 
Like  pictures  in  a  cloud. 

Or  the  hyacinth,  to  grace. 

As  a  second  rainbow,  spring ; 
Of  summer^s  path  a  dreary  trace, 

A  fiiir,  yet  mournful  thing  I 

For  the  glory  of  the  bloom 

That  a  flush  around  it  shed. 
And  the  soul  within,  the  rich  perfume, 

Where  were  they  1    Fled,  all  fled  1 

Naught  but  the  dim,  fiunt  line 

To  speak  of  vanished  hours. — 
Memory  1  what  are  joys  of  thine  Y 

— Shadows  of  buried  flowers  1 


LINES  TO  A  BUTTERFLY  RESTING  ON 

A  SKULL. 

Creatubi  of  air  and  Ught  t 
Emblem  of  that  which  will  not  fiide  or  die  f 
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Wilt  thou  not  speed  thj  flight. 
To  chase  the  south  wind  through  the  glowing  sky? 

What  lures  thee  thus  to  stay 

With  silence  and  decay, 
Fiz^d  on  the  wreck  of  cold  mortality? 

The  thoughts  once  chambered  there. 
Have  gather'd  up  their  treasures  and  are  gone; — 

Will  the  dust  tell  thee  where 
That  which  hath  burst  the  prison-house  is  flown  1 

Bise,  nursling  of  the  day  1 

If  thou  wouldst  trace  its  way — 
Earth  has  no  voice  to  make  the  secret  known. 

Who  seeks  the  vanished  bird 
Near  the  deserted  nest  and  broken  shell  1 

Far  thence,  by  us  unheard. 
He  sings,  rejoicing  in  the  woods  to  dwell : 

Thou  of  the  sunshine  bom, 

Take  the  bright  wings  of  mom  I 
Thy  hope  springs  heayenward  fix>m  yon  ruin*d  cell. 


THE  SUBTERRANEAN  STREAM. 


THE  BELL  AT  SEA. 

[The  dangerous  idei  caUad  the  BeU  Rock,  on  tb«  coast  of 
Forfiuiliire,  used  formerly  to  be  marked  only  by  a  bell,  whkh 
was  so  placed  as  to  be  swung  by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  when 
the  tide  rose  above  the  rock.  A  lighthouse  has  since  been 
erected  there.] 

When  the  tide's  billowy  swell 

Had  reach'd  its  height, 
Then  toll'd  the  rock's  lone  bell 

Sternly  by  night. 

Far  over  cliff  and  surge 

Swept  the  deep  sound. 
Making  each  wild  wind's  diigo 

Still  more  profound. 

Tet  that  funereal  tone 

The  sailor  bless'd. 
Steering  through  darkness  on 

With  fearless  breast. 

E'en  so  may  we,  that  float 

On  life's  wide  sea, 
Welcome  each  warning  note, 

Stem  though  it  be  !  ^ 


1  It  may  be  scarcely  necenory  to  remind  the  reader,  that 
the  stealing  of  this  bell  by  a  Pirate  forms  ihe  subject  of 
Southey's  spirited  ballad,  "  The  Inchcape  Rock." 


«'TlMmi 

WlioM  Muroa  Is  InaecMribly  proftxmd, 
Whltlwr  do  thf  mjitortoaa  WBtara  tend  ? 
—Thoo  Imagail  mj  lUb.** 

Dabklt  thou  glidest  onward. 

Thou  deep  and  hidden  wave ! 
The  laughing  sunshine  hath  not  look'd 

Into  thy  secret  cave. 

Thy  current  makes  no  musio — 

A  hollow  sound  we  hear, 
A  muffled  voice  of  mystery. 

And  know  that  thou  art  near. 

No  brighter  line  of  verdure 

Follows  thy  lonely  way; 
No  fairy  moss,  or  lily's  cup 

Is  freshen'd  by  thy  play. 

The  halcyon  doth  not  seek  thee. 

Her  glorious  wings  to  lave; 
Thou  know'st  no  tint  of  the  sonimer  sky. 

Thou  dark  and  hidden  wave  1 

Tet  once  will  day  behold  thee. 

When  to  the  mighty  sea, 
Fresh  bursting  from  their  cayem'd  veins. 

Leap  thy  lone  waters  free. 

There  wilt  thou  greet  the  sunshine 

For  a  moment,  and  be  lost. 
With  all  thy  melancholy  sounds. 

In  the  ocean's  billowy  host. 

Oh  1  art  thou  not,  dark  river  1 
Like  the  fearful  thoughts  untold 

Which  haply,  in  the  hush  of  nighty 
O'er  many  a  soul  have  roU'd  Y 

Those  earth-bom  strange  misgivings — 
Who  hath  not  felt  their  power  t 

Tet  who  hath  breathed  them  to  his  friend. 
E'en  in  his  fondest  hour  1 

They  hold  no  heart-communion. 

They  find  no  voice  in  song, 
They  dimly  follow  &r  from  earth 

The  grave's  departed  throng. 

Wild  is  their  course  and  lonely. 

And  fruitless  in  man's  breast ; 
They  come  and  go,  and  leave  no  trace 

Of  their  mysterious  guest. 
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Yet  surely  must  their  wanderings 
At  length  be  like  thy  way ; 

Their  shadows,  as  thy  waters,  lost 
In  one  bright  flood  of  day ! 


THE  SILENT  MULTITUDR 

*'  For  w«  an  many  la  our  ■olitadM.'*— Lambct  or  Tamo. 

A  MiOHTT  and  a  mingled  throng 

Were  gathered  in  one  spot ; 
The  dwellers  of  a  thousand  homes — 

Tet  midst  them  voice  was  not. 

The  soldier  and  his  chief  were  there — 

The  mother  and  her  child : 
The  friends,  the  sisters  of  one  hearth — 

None  spoke — none  moved — none  smiled. 

There  lovers  met,  between  whose  lives 

Tears  had  swept  darkly  by; 
After  that  heart-sick  hope  deferred. 

They  met — ^but  silently. 

Tou  might  have  heard  the  rustling  leaf. 

The  breeze's  fiedntest  sound. 
The  shiver  of  an  insect's  wing^ 

On  that  thick-peopled  ground. 

Tour  voice  to  whispers  would  have  died 

For  the  deep  quiet's  sake ; 
Tour  tread  the  softest  moss  have  sought, 

Such  stillness  not  to  break. 

What  held  the  countless  multitude 

Bound  in  that  spell  of  peacel 
How  could  the  ever-sounding  life 

Amid  so  many  cease  1 

Was  it  some  pageant  of  the  air — 

Some  gloiy  high  above. 
That  link'd  and  hush'd  those  human  souls 

In  reverential  love  1 

Or  did  some  burdening  passion's  weight 
Hang  on  their  indrawn  breath  1 

Awe — the  pale  awe  that  freezes  words  t 
Fear — ^the  strong  fear  of  death ) 

A  mightier  thing— Death,  Death  himself 

Lay  on  each  lonely  heart  t 
Kindred  were  there — yet  hermits  all, 

Thousands — ^but  each  apart 


THE  ANTIQUE  SEPULCHRKi 

[*'  Let  MToophagw  mtaia  ch«i  lei  anclens,  ne  imptDrnt 
quo  dM  Iddes  guarrttrM  oa  riantai :  on  Toit  dm  Jenz,  dti 
danMSfTeprdteiitdsen  bat-reUefiurleitoinb«aiix.'*-- CioHmie.] 

0  svBA-joyous  band 
Of  revellers  amidst  the  southern  vines  f 
On  the  pale  marble,  by  some  gifted  hand, 

Fix'd  in  undying  lines ! 

Thou,  with  the  sculptured  bowl, 
And  thou,  that  wearest  the  immortal  wreath. 
And  thou,  fix>m  whose  young  lip  and  flute  the  soul 

Of  music  seems  to  breathe ; 

And  ye,  luxuriant  flowers ! 
Linking  the  dancers  with  your  graoeftd  ties^ 
And  clustered  fruitage,  bom  of  sunny  hours, 

Under  Italian  skies : 

Te,  that  a  thousand  springs. 
And  leafy  summers  with  their  odorous  breath. 
May  yet  outlast, — ^what  do  ye  there,  bright  things  t 

Mantling  the  place  of  death  1 

Of  sunlight  and  soft  air. 
And  Dorian  reeds,  and  myrtles  ever  green. 
Unto  the  heart  a  glowing  thought  ye  bear; — 

Why  thus,  where  dust  hath  been  Y 

Is  it  to  show  how  slight 
The  bound  that  severs  festivals  and  tombs, 
Music  and  silence,  roses  and  the  blight. 

Crowns  and  sepulchral  glooms  1 

Or,  when  the  Mher  laid 
Haply  his  child's  pale  ashes  here  to  sleep. 
When  the  friend  visited  the  cypress  shade 

Flowers  o'er  the  dead  to  heap ; 

Say  if  the  moumeis  sought. 
In  these  rich  images  of  summer  mirth,   [thought 
These  wine-cups  and  gay  wreaths,  to  lose  the 

Of  our  last  hour  on  earth  1 

Te  have  no  voice,  no  sound, 
Te  flutes  and  lyres  t  to  tell  me  what  I  seek : 
Silent  ye  are,  light  forms  with  vine-leaves  crown'd, 

Tet  to  my  soul  ye  speak. 

Alas  I  for  those  that  lay 
Down  in  the  dust  without  their  hope  of  old ! 
Backward  they  look'd  on  life's  rich  banquet^lay. 

But  all  beyond  was  cold. 
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Every  sweet  wood-note  then. 
And  through  the  plane-trees  every  sunbeam's  glow. 
And  each  glad  murmur  from  the  homes  of  men. 

Hade  it  more  hard  to  go. 

But  we,  when  life  grows  dim. 
When  its  last  melodies  float  o*er  our  way. 
Its  changeful  hues  before  us  fisLintly  swim, 

Its  flitting  lights  decay ; — 

E'en  though  we  bid  farewell 
Unto  the  spring's  blue  skies  and  budding  trees. 
Yet  may  we  lift  our  hearts  in  hope  to  dwell 

Midst  brighter  things  than  these ; 

And  think  of  deathless  flowers, 
And  of  bright  streams  to  glorious  valleys  given. 
And  know  the  while,  how  little  dream  of  ours 

Can  shadow  forth  of  heaven. 


Welcome  the  freshness  round. 
And  the  sale  that  £uis  our  brows  t 


EVENING  SONG  OP  THE  TYROLESE 
PEASANTS.! 

Come  to  the  sunset  tree ! 

The  day  is  past  and  gone; 
The  woodman's  axe  lies  free, 

And  the  reapei's  work  is  done. 

The  twilight  star  to  heaven. 
And  the  summer  dew  to  flowers. 

And  rest  to  us,  is  given 
By  the  cool,  soft  evening  hours. 

Sweet  is  the  hour  of  rest ! 

Pleasant  the  wind's  low  sigh. 
And  the  gleaming  of  the  west. 

And  the  turf  whereon  we  lie ; 

When  the  burden  and  the  heat 

Of  labour^s  task  are  o'er, 
And  kindly  voices  greet 

The  tired  one  at  his  door. 

Come  to  the  sunset  tree  t 

The  day  is  past  and  gone ; 
The  woodman's  axe  lies  free, 

And  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 

Yes  !  tuneful  is  the  sound 
That  dwells  in  whispering  boughs ; 

1  **  The  loved  hour  of  repoee  Is  ttrildng.  Let  us  come 
to  the  sunset  tree."— See  Captain  SHmiR's  interesting 
Koia  and  Refleetions  during  a  Bamble  in  (^rmanjf. 


But  rest  more  sweet  and  still 
Than  ever  nightfSsJl  gave. 

Our  yearning  hearts  shall  fill 
In  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

There  shall  no  tempest  blow. 
No  scorching  noontide  heat ; 

There  shall  be  no  more  bdow,^ 
No  weaiy,  wandering  feet. 

So  we  lift  our  trusting  eyes 
From  the  hills  our  fiithers  trode^ 

To  the  quiet  of  the  skies, 
To  the  Sabbath  of  our  Qod. 

Come  to  the  sunset  tree  1 
The  day  is  past  and  gone ; 

The  woodman's  axe  lies  free. 
And  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DEAD. 

FoBQET  them  not  t — ^though  now  their  name 

Be  but  a  mournful  sound. 
Though  by  the  hearth  its  utterance  claim 

A  stillness  round. 

Though  for  their  sake  this  earth  no  more 

As  it  hath  been  may  be. 
And  shadows,  never  mark'd  before. 

Brood  o'er  each  tree ; 

And  though  their  image  dim  the  sky. 

Yet,  yet  forget  them  not ! 
Nor,  where  their  love  and  life  went  by. 

Forsake  the  spot ! 

They  have  a  breathing  influence  there, 

A  charm,  not  elsewhere  found ; 
Sad — ^yet  it  sanctifies  the  air. 

The  stream,  the  ground. 

Then,  though  the  wind  an  alter'd  tone 

Through  the  young  foliage  bear. 
Though  every  flower,  of  something  gone 

A  tinge  may  wear; 

*  "  Wohl  Ihni,  er  ist  hingeguigen 
Wo  kein  «cAfM»  mehr  tat** 

ScHiLLBR's  Nadawtiiiehe  2bdtenMv>k 
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OH  !  fly  it  not  I    No/nMt(eM  grie^ 

Thus  in  their  presence  felt, 
A  record  links  to  every  leaf 

There,  where  they  dwelt 

Still  trace  the  path  which  knew  their  tread, 

Still  tend  their  garden-bower, 
StUl  commune  with  the  holy  dead 

In  each  lone  hour  1 

The  ^y  dead! — oh  I  blessed  we  are. 

That  we  may  call  them  so. 
And  to  their  image  look  afar 

Through  all  our  woe  1 

Bles8*d,  that  the  things  they  loved  on  earth 

As  relics  we  may  hold, 
That  wake  sweet  thoughts  of  parted  worth 

By  springs  untold  t 

Blessed,  that  a  deep  and  chastening  power 

Thus  o'er  our  sotds  is  given. 
If  but  to  bird,  or  song,  or  flower, 

Tet  all  for  heaven  1 


HE  WALKED  WITH  GOD. 

GENESIS,  T.  ZXIV. 

["  Then  two  little  piecM,"  ("  He  walked  with  God,**  and 
"  TIm  Rod  of  Aaron/')  nys  tira  author  in  one  of  her  lettov, 
**  are  part  of  a  collection  I  think  of  forming,  to  be  called  Sacred 
Lyrica.  They  are  all  to  be  on  acriptural  nibjecta,  and  to  go 
through  the  moet  striking  erenta  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
those  tut  mon  deeply  affecting  ones  of  the  New."  Two 
others  (**  The  Voice  of  God  "  and  **  The  Fountain  of  Bfarah") 
are  subjoined,  as  haring  been  probably  intended  to  fonn  a 
part  of  the  same  series.] 

He  walk'd  with  God,  in  holy  joy. 

While  yet  his  days  were  few ; 
The  deep,  glad  spirit  of  the  boy 

To  love  and  reverence  grew. 
Whether,  each  nightly  star  to  count, 

The  ancient  lulls  he  trode. 
Or  sought  the  flowers  by  stream  and  fount — 

Alike  he  walk'd  with  God. 

The  graver  noon  of  manhood  came. 

The  full  of  cares  and  fears ; 
One  voice  was  in  his  heart — ^the  same 

It  heard  through  childhood's  years. 
Amidst  fair  tents,  and  flocks,  and  swains. 

O'er  his  green  pasture-sod. 


A  shepherd-king  on  Eastern  plains-^ 
The  patriarch  walk'd  with  God. 

And  calmly,  brightly,  that  pure  life 

Molted  from  earth  away ; 
No  doud  it  knew,  no  parting  strifio^ 

No  sorrowful  decay : 
He  bow'd  him  not,  like  all  beside. 

Unto  the  spoiWs  rod, 
But  join'd  at  once  the  glorified, 

Where  angels  walk  with  God  t 

So  let  iiff  walk  1    The  ni^^t  must  come 

To  us  that  comes  to  all ; 
We  through  the  darkness  must  go  home, 

Hearing  the  trumpet's  calL 
Closed  is  the  path  for  ever  more 

Which  without  death  he  trode ; 
Not  so  that  way,  wherein  of  yore 

His  footsteps  walk'd  with  God  1 


THE  ROD  OF  AARON. 

NTTMBEBS,  XTIL  YIIL 

Was  it  the  sigh  of  the  southern  gale 
That  flush'd  the  almond  bough  1  , 

Brightest  and  first  the  young  spring  to  hail. 
Still  its.  red  blossoms  glow. 

Was  it  the  sunshine  that  woke  its  flowers 

With  a  kindling  look  of  love  Y 
Oh  1  fiur  and  deep,  and  through  hidden  bowen, 

That  smile  of  heaven  can  rove  1 

No  I  from  the  breeze  and  the  living  light 

Shut  was  the  sapless  rod ; 
But  it  felt  in  the  stillness  a  secret  might. 

And  thrill'd  to  the  breath  of  God. 

Ken  so  may  that  breath,  like  the  vernal  air. 

O'er  our  glad  spirits  move ; 
And  all  such  things  as  are  good  and  fiur 

Be  the  blossoms,  its  track  that  prove  ! 


THE  VOICE  OF  GOD. 

«'  I  hMurd  thj  role* In  tha  gardan.  aad  I  wm  afrald.''-OBi.  Ul.  2A. 


AiODST  the  thrilling  leavesi,  Thy  voice 
At  evening's  fiill  drew  near ; 

Father !  and  did  not  man  rejoice 
That  blessed  sound  to  hear? 
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Did  not  his  heart  within  him  bum. 

When  thou  wouldst  bathe  his  feet 

Touch'd  by  the  solemn  tone  1 

With  odours  richly  sweet, 

Not  so  1 — ^for,  never  to  return, 

And  many  a  shower  of  woman's  baming  tear. 

Its  purity  was  gone. 

And  dry  them  with  that  hair. 

Brought  low  the  dust  to  wear. 

Therefore,  midst  holy  stream  and  bower, 

From  the  crown'd  beauty  of  its  festal  year. 

His  spirit  shook  with  dread. 

And  oall'd  the  cedars,  in  that  hour. 

Did  He  reject  thee  then. 

To  veil  his  conscious  head. 

While  the  sharp  scorn  of  men 

On  thy  once  bright  and  stately  head  was  casll 

Oh  !  in  each  wind,  each  fountain-flow. 

No !  frt>m  the  Saviour's  mien. 

Each  whisper  of  the  shade. 

A  solemn  light  serene 

Qrant  me,  my  Qod !  thy  voice  to  know. 

Bore  to  thy  soul  the  peace  of  Qod  at  last. 

And  not  to  be  afraid ! 

For  thee,  their  smiles  no  more 

Familiar  iaceB  wore ; 

Voices,  once  kind,  had  leam'd  the  strangers  tone: 

THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  MARATT 

Who  raised  thee  up,  and  bound 

"  And  whan  thay  ouim  to  Umnh,  thajr  ooaU  not  drink  of 

Thy  silent  spirit's  wound  1 — 

tha  watcnorMnnh,  for  they  wtr«  bitter. 

He,  from  all  guilt  the  stainless.  He  alone  ! 

*'  And  tha  paople  marmorad  agalnat  Moaat,  Myint^  What 

•han  i*a  drink  ? 

«' And  baeriad  onto  tha  Lord,  and  tha  Lord  thowad  him  a 

But  which,  0  erring  child. 

liw,  which  whan  ha  had  eaat  into  tha  water*,  tha  waters  wara 
made  iwaat."— Exooos,  st.  S-as. 

From  home  so  long  beguiled ! — 
Which  of  thine  ofiferings  won  those  wordsof  heaven, 

Whebe  is  the  tree  the  prophet  threw 

That  o'er  the  bruisdd  reed. 

Into  the  bitter  wave  1 

Condemn'd  of  earth  to  bleed. 

Left  it  no  scion  where  it  grew. 

In  music  pass'd,  "  Thy  sins  are  all  fozgiven  t  ^ 

The  thirsting  soul  to  save  ? 

Was  it  that  perfume,  fraught 

Hath  nature  lost  the  hidden  power 

With  balm  and  incense,  brought 

Its  precious  foliage  shed  ? 

From  the  sweet  woods  of  Araby  the  Blest? 

Is  there  no  distant  Eastern  bower 

Or  that  fast-flowing  rain 

With  such  sweet  leaves  o'ersprcad  ? 

Of  tears,  which  not  in  vain. 

To  Him  who  scom'd  not  tears,  thy  woes  confeas'd  1 

Nay,  wherefore  aski — mnce  gifts  are  ours 

Which  yet  may  well  imbue 

No !  not  by  these  restored 

Earth's  many  troubled  foimts  with  showora 

Unto  thy  Father^s  board. 

Of  heaven's  own  balmy  dew. 

Thy  peace,  that  kindled  joy  in  heaven,  was  made; 

But,  costlier  in  his  eyes, 

Oh  1  mingled  with  the  cup  of  grief 

By  that  bless'd  sacrifice. 

Let  fedth's  deep  spirit  be  I 

Thy  heart>  thy  full  deep  heart,  before  Him  laid. 

And  every  prayer  shall  win  a  leaf 

From  that  bless'd  healing  tree  ! 

THE  SCULPTUBED  CHILDREN. 

THE  PENITENT'S  OFFERING. 

ON  chantrxy's  monumsnt  nr  hicanmut  cutrbdhal. 

ST  LUKE,  vn.  xxxvn.-EL 

Thou  that  with  pallid  cheek. 

[*'  The  monument  by  Chan  trey  in  Lichfield  Cathediml,  to 
the  memory  of  the  two  children  of  Bfn  Robineon,  is  one  of 

And  eyes  in  sadness  meek. 

the  most  affecting  worlcs  of  art  ever  ezecntad.    He  has  givea 

And  faded  locks  that  himibly  swept  the  ground, 

a  pathos  to  marble  which  one  who  trusts  to  his  natnnl  ftd- 

From  thy  long  wanderings  won. 

ings,  and  admires  and  is  touched  only  at  their  biddlag ,  iD%fal 

Before  the  all-healing  Son, 

have  thought,  from  any  previous  experience,  that  it  wm  oat  of 
the  power  of  statuary  to  attabi.    The  monument  is  czecalsd 

Did'st  bow  thee  to  the  earth — 0  lost  and  found  ! 

with  all  his  beautiful  simpUdty  and  truth.  The  twodiBftVB, 
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two  little  girls,  are  repreeeuted  aa  lyuig  m  eucb  oUier'a  arms, 
and,  at  first  glance,  appear  to  be  sleeping : — 

*  Bat  ■wnathlng  Um 
Too  deep  and  aUD  on  itaoM  toft  wmltd  tym.' 

It  is  while  lying  in  the  helplessness  of  innocent  deep  that  In- 
lancy  and  childhood  are  viewed  with  the  most  touching  In- 
terest ;  and  this,  and  the  loTelinesB  of  the  children,  the  un- 
certainty of  the  expression  at  first  view,  the  dim  shadowing 
forth  of  that  sleep  from  which  they  cannot  be  awakened—their 
hovering,  as  it  were,  upon  the  confines  of  lifo,  as  if  thqr  might 
still  be  recalled—^  conspire  to  render  the  lut  foeUng,  that 
death  is  indeed  before  us,  most  deeply  affecting.  Th^  were 
the  only  children  of  their  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow.  A 
tablet  commemorative  of  their  Ikther  hangs  over  the  monu- 
ment. This  stands  at  tlie  end  of  one  of  the  side-aisleB  of  the 
choir,  where  there  is  nothing  to  distract  the  attention  fkom 
it,  or  weaken  its  effect.  It  may  be  contemplated  in  alienee 
and  alone.  The  inscription,  in  that  subdued  tone  of  strong 
feeling  which  seeks  no  relief  in  words,  harmopizes  with  the 
ciiaracter  of  the  whole.    It  is  as  follows : — 

« Saercd  to  tha  Memory  of 

Efxm  Jaxs  and  XAaiAKirc,  only  ehildran 

ortba  lata  Bar.  William  Boamm,  and  Slls*  jAjn,  hi*  wUk, 

Their  aflbcUonate  Mother, 

la  fbod  remembranoa  of  their  be*T«n-loved  innooenca, 

Cooalfna  their  reaamblanee  to  this  ■aoetnary. 

In  hamble  gratitoda  for  tha  gioriooa  aMuanaa 

That 'ofnohUthaldjtfdomofGod.'l  A.V."] 

Faib  images  of  sleep, 

Hallow'd,  and  soft,  and  deep. 
On  whose  calm  lids  the  dreamy  quiet  lies, 

Like  moonlight  on  shut  bells 

Of  flowers  in  mosey  dells, 
Fill'd  with  the  hush  of  night  and  sunmier  skies  ! 

How  many  hearts  have  felt 

Your  silent  beauty  melt 
Their  strength  to  gushing  tenderness  away  I 

How  many  sudden  tears. 

From  depths  of  buried  years 
All  fireshly  bursting,  having  confess'd  your  sway ! 

How  many  eyes  will  shed 

Still,  o*er  your  marble  bed,  [wrung — 

Such  drops  from  memory's  troubled  fountains 

While  hope  hath  blights  to  bear. 

While  love  breathes  mortal  air. 
While  roses  perish  ere  to  gloiy  sprung  I 

Tet  from  a  voiceless  home, 

If  some  sad  mother  come 
Fondly  to  linger  o'er  your  lovely  rest, 

As  o*er  the  cheek's  warm  glow. 

And  the  sweet  breathings  low. 
Of  babes  that  grew  and  £Euled  on  her  breast ; 

If  then  the  dove-like  tone 
Of  those  £unt  murmurs  gone, 

1  From  7%eQlfirififf,  an  American  annual 


0*er  her  sick  sense  too  piercingly  return ; 

If  for  the  soft  bright  hair, 

And  brow  and  bosom  fiiir. 
And  life,  now  dust^  her  soul  too  deeply  yearn ; 

0  gentle  forms,  entwined 

like  tendrils,  which  the  wind 
May  wave,  so  dasp'd,  but  never  can  unlink  I 

Send  from  your  calm  profound 

A  still,  small  voice — a  sound 
Of  hope,  forbidding  that  lone  heart  to  sink  ! 

By  all  the  pure,  meek  mind 

In  your  pale  beauty  shrined. 
By  childhood's  love — too  bright  a  bloom  to  die 

O'er  her  worn  spirit  shed, 

0  fidrest,  holiest  dead  I 
The  Mth,  trust,  joy,  of  inmiortality  I 


WOMAN  AND  FAME. 

Thou  hast  a  charmdd  cup,  0  Fame  1 
A  draught  that  mantles  high. 

And  seems  to  lift  this  earthly  frame 
Above  mortality. 

Away  I  to  me — a  woman — bring 

Sweet  waters  from  affection's  spring  I 

Thou  hast  green  laurel  leaves,  that  twine 

Into  so  proud  a  wreath. 
For  that  resplendent  gift  of  thine 

Heroes  have  smiled  in  death : 
Qive  fne  from  some  kind  hand  a  flower. 
The  record  of  one  happy  hour  1 

Thou  hast  a  voice,  whose  thrilling  tone 

Can  bid  each  life-pulse  beat, 
As  when  a  trumpet's  note  hath  blown. 

Calling  the  brave  to  meet : 
But  mine,  let  mine — a  woman's  breast, 
By  words  of  home-bom  love  be  bless'd. 

A  hollow  sound  is  in  thy  song, 

A  mockery  in  thine  eye. 
To  the  sick  heart  that  doth  but  long 

For  aid,  for  sympathy — 
For  kindly  looks  to  cheer  it  on. 
For  tender  accents  that  are  gone. 

Fame !  Fame  !  thou  canst  not  be  the  stay 

Unto  the  drooping  reed. 
The  cool,  fresh  fountain  in  the  day 

Of  the  soul's  feverish  need : 
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Where  must  the  lone  one  turn  or  flee  ! — 
Not  unto  thee — oh  !  not  to  thee  ! 


A  THOUGHT  OF  THE  FUTURK 

Drkaker  !  and  wouldst  thou  know 
If  love  goes  with  us  to  the  viewless  bourne  1 
Wouldst  thou  bear  hence  th'  unfiathom'd  source 
of  woe 

In  thy  heart's  lonely  urn  1 

What  hath  it  been  to  thee. 
That  power,  the  dweller  of  thy  secret  breast  ? 
A  dove  sent  forth  across  a  stormy  sea, 

Finding  no  place  of  rest : 

A  precious  odour  cast 
On  a  wild  stream,  that  recklessly  swept  by ; 
A  voice  of  music  utter'd  to  the  blast. 

And  winning  no  reply. 

Even  were  such  answer  thine,  [found, 

Wouldst  thou  be  bless'd  t  Too  sleepless,  too  pro- 
Are  the  soul's  hidden  springs  ,*  there  is  no  line 

Their  depth  of  love  to  sound. 

Do  not  words  faint  and  fail  [power  ? 

When  thou  wouldst  fill  them  with  that  ocean's 
As  thine  own  cheek,  before  high  thoughts  grows  pale 

In  some  o'erwhelming  hour. 

Doth  not  thy  frail  form  sink 
Beneath  the  chain  that  binds  thee  to  one  spot. 
When  thy  heart  strives,  held  down  by  many  a  link, 

Where  thy  beloved  are  not  1 

Is  not  thy  very  soul 
Oft  in  the  gush  of  powerless  blessing  shed, 
Till  a  vain  tenderness,  beyond  control, 

Bows  down  thy  weary  head  t 

And  wouldst  thou  bear  all  this — 
The  burden  and  the  shadow  of  thy  life — 
To  trouble  the  blue  skies  of  cloudless  bliss 

With  earthly  feelings'  strife  1 

Not  thus,  not  thus — oh,  no  ! 
Not  vcil'd  and  mantled  with  dim  clouds  of  care, 
That  spirit  of  my  soul  should  with  me  go 

To  breathe  celestial  air. 

But  as  the  skylark  springs 
To  its  own  sphere,  where  night  afar  is  driven. 


As  to  its  place  the  flowei>eeed  findeth  wings, 
So  must  love  mount  to  heaven  ! 

Vainly  it  shall  not  strive 
There  on  weak  words  to  pour  a  stream  of  fire ; 
Thought  unto  thought  shall  kindling  Impulae  give^ 

As  light  might  wake  a  lyre. 

And  oh  !  its  blessings  there, 
Shower*d  like  rich  balsam  forth  on  some  dear  head, 
Powerless  no  more,  a  gift  shall  sorely  bear, 

A  joy  of  sunlight  shed. 

Let  me,  then — ^let  me  dream 
That  love- goes  with  us  to  the  shore  tmknown ; 
So  o'er  its  burning  tears  a  heavenly  g^eam 

In  mercy  shall  be  thrown  i 


THE  VOICE  OF  MUSIC 


*' Strlkiiis  tlM  tlMtilo  elMln  wlMtvwtth  w« 

OuUtcHAJHtLD. 


Whence  is  the  might  of  thy  master^pell  t 
Speak  to  me,  voice  of  sweet  sound  1  and  tdD : 
How  canst  thou  wake,  by  one  gentle  breath. 
Passionate  visions  of  love  and  death  1 

How  call'st  thou  back,  with  a  note,  a  sigfa. 
Words  and  low  tones  from  the  days  gone  by — 
A  sunny  glance,  or  a  fond  farewell  t — 
Speak  to  me,  voice  of  sweet  sound  I  and  telL 

What  is  thy  power,  from  the  soul's  deep  ^ring 
In  sudden  gushes  the  tears  to  bring  1 
Even  midst  the  swells  of  thy  festal  glee. 
Fountains  of  sorrow  are  stirr'd  by  thee  ! 

Vain  are  those  tears  !— vain  and  fruitleSB  all~ 
Showers  that  refresh  not,  yet  still  must  £ilQ  ,* 
For  a  purer  bliss  while  the  full  heart  bums, 
For  a  brighter  home  while  the  spirit  yearns  ! 

Something  of  mysteiy  there  surely  dwells^ 
Waiting  thy  touch,  in  our  bosom-cells ; 
Something  that  finds  not  its  answer  here — 
A  chain  to  be  clasp'd  in  another  sphere. 

Therefore  a  current  of  sadness  deep  [sweeps 

Through  the  stream  of  thy  triumphs  is  heaid  to 
Like  a  moan  of  the  breeze  through  a  summer  sky- 
Like  a  name  of  the  dead  when  the  wind  foams  high ) 
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Yet  speak  to  me  still,  though  thy  tones  be  fraught 
With  vain  remembrance  and  troubled  thought ; 
Speak  !  for  thou  tellest  my  soul  that  its  birth 
Links  it  with  regions  more  bright  than  earth. 


THE  ANGEL'S  QREETINQ. 


"  Hmtk  I— «lM7  whbp«r !— Aafab  mj, 
SIMcriplrU!  oooMawaj.**        Pors. 


Comb  to  the  land  of  peace  1 
Come  where  the  tempest  hath  no  longer  sway. 
The  shadow  passes  from  the  soul  away. 

The  sounds  of  weeping  cease. 

Fear  hath  no  dwelling  there  I 
Come  to  the  mingling  of  repose  and  love. 
Breathed  by  the  silent  spirit  of  the  dove 

Through  the  celestial  air. 

Come  to  the  bright^  and  blest^ 
And  crown*d  for  ever  1  Midst  that  shining  band, 
(lather'd  to  heaven's  own  wreath  from  every  land. 

Thy  spirit  shall  find  rest  I 

Thou  hast  been  long  alone  : 
Come  to  thy  mother  1    On  the  Sabbath  shore, 
The  heart  that  rock'd  thy  childhood,  back  onoemore 

Shall  take  its  wearied  one. 

In  silence  wert  thou  left  : 
Come  to  thy  sisters  1    Joyously  again 
All  the  home-voices,  blent  in  one  sweet  strain. 

Shall  greet  their  long  bereft. 

Over  thine  orphan  head 
The  storm  hath  swept,  as  o'er  a  vnllow's  bough  : 
Come  to  thy  fiither !    It  is  finish'd  now ; 

Thy  tears  have  all  been  shed. 

In  thy  divine  abode. 
Change  finds  no  pathway,  memoiy  no  dark  trace. 
And,  oh !  bright  victoiy— death  by  love  no  place. 

Come,  spirit  1  to  thy  God. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  WALES, 
rom  Tas  umlody  called  "  ths  ash  orotb,**  on  LMArtKo 

THAT  COUlfT&Y  WITH  MY  CBLLOlUUr. 


Thb  sound  of  thy  streams  in  my  spirit  I 
Farewell,  and  a  blessing  be  with  thee,  green  land  1 


On  thy  hearths,  on  thy  halls,  on  thy  pure  moun- 
tain air,  [hand. 
On  the  chords  of  the  harp,  and  the  minstrel's  free 
From  the  love  of  my  soul  with  my  tears  it  is  shed, 
Aslleave  thee,  green  land  of  my  home  and  my  dead! 

I  bless  thee ! — ^yet  not  for  the  beauty  which  dwells 
In  the  heart  of  thy  hills,  on  the  rocks  of  thy  shore; 
And  not  for  the  memoiy  set  deep  in  thy  dells, 
Of  the  bard  and  the  hero,  the  mighty  of  yore ; 
And  not  for  thy  songs  of  those  proud  ages  fled — 
Green  land,  poet-land  of  my  home  and  my  dead  1 

I  bless  thee  for  all  the  true  bosoms  that  beat 
Where'er  a  low  hamlet  smiles  up  to  thy  skies ; 
For  thy  cottage-hearths  burning  the  stranger  to 

greet,  [kind  eyes  ! 

For  the  soul  that  shines  forth  frt>m  thy  children's 
May  the  blessing,  like  sunshine,  about  thee  be 

spread,  [dead ! 

Green  land  of  my  childhood,  my  home,  and  my 

["  It  wu  about  thli  timt  (1828)  that  *  The  Farewell  to 
Wales 'wu  written. 

•  I  blM  thM  e»r  an  Ihr  tTM  boMBM  that  tan* 
WlMff*^  a  low  Iiamlw  millai  ap  to  tkjr  •kiMi 
For  thjr  •ottaiV'btartht  banlBf  Um  Mnuiflar  to  giMt« 
For  tlM  anU  tlMt  aldiMt  teth  from  thjr  chUdnn'i  kind  qrc*.* 

Mit  Hemaiu  always  spoke  of  this '  land  of  her  childhood, 
her  hcuaae,  and  her  dead/  with  faitetest  and  afSMtion.  When 
she  sailed  from  its  shore,  she  eofered  her  CMe  in  her  cloak, 
desiring  her  boys  to  tell  her  when  the  hills  were  out  of  sight, 
that  she  might  then  look  up.  She  would  often,  too,  relsr  to 
the  pain  she  had  snfBned— in  addition  to  the  sorrow  of  parting 
from  her  kindred  and  friends,  for  the  first  time  since  her  birth, 
to  make  actual  acquaintance  with  the  dal^  cares  of  life— 
upon  taUng  leave  of  the  sfanple  and  homely  peasantry  of  the 
neighbonrbood,  by  whom  she  was  beloved  with  that  old- 
Ikshioned  hearthiess  which  yet  lingers  in  some  of  the  nooks 
andrsmotepfaMeeof  Enghmd.  Many  of  them  rushed  forward 
to  touch  the  posts  of  the  gate  through  which  the  poetess  had 
paaMd ;  and  when,  thrse  years  afterwards,  she  paid  a  Tisit 
to  St  Asaph,  came  and  wept  over  her,  and  entreated  her  to 
return  and  make  her  home  among  them  again.** — CnoaLBV 's 
Memorialt  t^Mrt  Hemans,  p.  206-7.] 


IMPROMPTU  LINES, 
Aooaaaaao  to  misb  r.  a.  l.,  on  mscaiviife  rmoM  Hsm 

SOMB  WVOWWMB  WBBIT  COKWISMD  BT  ILLNBeS. 

Tb  tell  me  not  of  birds  and  bees, 

Not  of  the  summer's  murmuring  trees, 

Not  of  the  streams  and  woodland  bowers — 

A  sweeter  tale  is  yoxirs,  ftur  flowers  1 

Glad  tidings  to  my  couch  ye  bring. 

Of  one  still  bright,  still  flowing  spring— 
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A  foimt  of  kinduetw  ever  new. 

In  a  friend's  hearty  the  good  and  true. 


A  PARTING  SONG. 

amis  i  rapellM-Toiii  qnelqodbla  met  nm !  mon  am*  jr  i 
empreinto.'*— CoaiMKc 


When  will  ye  think  of  me,  my  friends  1 

When  will  ye  think  of  me  1 — 
When  the  last  red  light,  the  farewell  of  day. 
From  the  rock  and  the  river  is  passing  away — 
When  the  air  with  a  deepening  hush  is  fraught, 
And  the  heart  growsburden'd  with  tenderthought. 
Then  let  it  be  I 

When  vnll  ye  think  of  me,  kind  friends ) 

When  will  ye  think  of  me  I — 
When  the  rose  of  the  rich  midsummer-time 
Is  fill*d  with  the  hues  of  its  glorious  prime — 
When  ye  gather  its  bloom,  as  in  bright  hours  fled, 
From  the  walks  where  my  footsteps  no  more  may 
Then  let  it  be  1  [tread- 

When  vnll  ye  think  of  me,  sweet  friends? 

When  vnll  ye  think  of  me  1 — 
When  the  sudden  tears  o'erflow  your  eye 
At  the  soxmd  of  some  olden  melody — 
When  ye  hear  the  voice  of  a  mountain  stream. 
When  ye  feel  the  charm  of  a  poet's  dream — 
Then  let  it  be  1 

Thus  let  my  memory  be  with  you,  friends  ! 

Thus  ever  think  of  me  ! 
Kindly  and  gently,  but  as  of  one 
For  whom  'tis  well  to  be  fled  and  gone — 
As  of  a  bird  from  a  chain  unbound, 
As  of  a  wanderer  whose  home  is  found — 
So  let  it  be. 

['*  The  deicription  of  her  feelinffa,  when  the  actual  porting 
took  place,  provee  that  there  was  no  exaggeration  In  the 
affectionate  sadnen  of  her  '  Farewell  to  Wales,'  and  the 
Ueasing  she  thus  fondly  left  with  it  :— 

'TheKMuidorUiyatnamsinmjiplritl  bear— 

FartwtU  !  aud  a  bWoUig  U  with  thee,  tr«Mi  land  ! 
On  thy  healths,  oo  thy  halls,  on  thy  pure  mountain  air. 

On  the  chords  of  the  harp,  and  the  mlnstrere  free  hand. 
From  the  lore  of  my  soul  with  my  tears  II  Is  shed, 
A»  I  leava  thee,  green  land  of  my  home  and  my  dead  I ' 

'Oh!  that  Tuesday  morning!'  (thus  she  wrote  in  her 
first  letter  to  St  Asaph.)  *  I  literally  covered  my  face  all  the 
way  from  Bronwylfit,  until  the  boys  told  me  we  had  passed 
the  Clwyd  range  of  hills.  Then  something  of  the  bitterness 
was  over. 

'  Miss  P.  met  me  at  BagOlt,  and  on  board  the  packet  we 


found  Mr  D.,  who  was  kinder  to  me  than  I  can  poasibfy  tdl 
you.  lie  really  watdied  over  mo  all  tb«  waj  with  a  can  I 
shall  not  soon  forget ;  and  notwithstanding  aU  yoa  m^  say 
of  yhnoj^  protection,  I  felt  that  of  a  gentieman  to  b«  a  grert 
comfort,  for  we  had  a  difficult  and  dlsigfeenhh)  landing.  As 
we  entered  the  port,  a  vessel,  coming  out,  atruck  against 
ours,  and  caused  a  great  concussion :  there  waa  no  daqger,  I 
imagine,  but  it  gave  one  a  fidnt  notion  of  what  the  meetiag 
must  have  been  between  the  Comet  and  the  Aire.  We  had 
n  pretty  sight  on  the  water ;  another  packet,  loaded,  daterad 
all  over  with  blue-coat  boys,  sailed  past  It  was  their  aanoal 
holiday,  on  which  they  have  a  water  eacuraloo ;  and  aa  tt«j 
went  by,  all  the  little  fUlows  waved  thdr  hata,  and  aent  fbrtk 
three  cheers,  which  made  our  vessel  ring  again.  Onlyimagtee 
a  ship-load  of  happiness !  Tliat  word  reminds  me  of  aqrova 
boys,  who  are  enjoying  themselves  greatly.    Of  vayweU,  wlat 

can  I  soy  to  you  f When  I  look  back  on  the  Aoit 

time  that  has  eUpeed  since  Heft  this  place,  I  am 
Iseem  in  it  to  have  lived  an  age  of  deep,  strong,  vain 
—Memoir,  p.  161-3.] 


WE  RETURN  NO  KOBE  !» 


"  When  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  grmm 
And  saw  aroond  me  the  wide  Held  revive 
With  ftvlte  and  tetlle  promise ;  and  the  ^rinc 
Gome  fbrth,  her  work  of  gladness  to  eoasilve. 
With  aU  her  reekkss  hints  upon  the  wlag, 
I  iam'd  tnm  all  she  bronght  to  all  she  ooald  not  bring. 

CkiubU 


"  Wb  return ! — ^we  return  ! — we  return  no  more !' 
So  comes  the  song  to  the  mountain  Bhore, 
From  those  that  are  leaving  their  Highland  home 
For  a  world  far  over  the  blue  sea's  foam : 
"  We  return  no  more  ! "  and  through  cave  and  deU 
Mournfully  wanders  that  wild  fsirewell. 

"  We  return ! — wo  return  I — ^we  return  no  more !" 
So  breathe  sad  voices  our  spirits  o'er ; 
Murmuring  up  from  the  depths  of  the  hearty 
Where  lovely  things  with  their  light  depart : 
And  the  inborn  soxmd  hath  a  prophet's  tone^ 
And  we  feel  that  a  joy  is  for  ever  gone. 

"We  return  ! — we  return  ! — we  return  no  more !' 
Is  it  heard  when  the  days  of  flowers  are  o'er  t 
When  the  passionate  soul  of  the  night-bird*8  lay 
Hath  died  from  the  summer  woods  away ! 
When  the  glory  from  sunset's  robe  hath  paas'd. 
Or  the  leaves  are  borne  on  the  rushing  blast  1 

No  !    It  is  not  the  rose  that  returns  no  more,* —    ,' 
A  breath  of  spring  shall  its  bloom  restore ; 


1  Ha  tU  I— ha  m  I—ha  ttl  mi  tuUdk/—**  we  retorn  >— «e 
return  !~we  return  no  more !  "—the  burden  of  tlie  UighiBBi 
song  of  emigration. 
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And  it  is  not  the  voice  that  o'erflows  the  bowers 
With  a  stream  of  love  through  the  starry  hours ; 
Nor  is  it  the  crimson  of  sunset  hues,  [strews. 
Nor  the  frail  flushed  loaves  which  the  wild  wind 

'*  We  return ! — we  return ! — ^we  return  no  more!" 
Doth  the  bird  sing  thus  from  a  brighter  shore  1 
Those  wings  that  follow  the  southern  breeze, 
Float  they  not  homeward  o'er  vernal  seas  1 
Yesl  from  the  lands  of  the  vine  and  palm  [calm. 
They  come,  with  the  sunshine,  when  waves  grow 

•*  But  wo  I — we  return  I — ^we  return  no  more  !** 
Theheart'syoungdreams,  when  their  spring  is  o*er; 
The  love  it  hath  pour'd  so  freely  forth — 
The  boundless  tiiist  in  ideal  worth ; 
The  faith  in  affection — deep,  fond,  yet  vain — 
77i€w  are  the  lost  that  return  not  again ! 


TO  A  WANDERING  FEMALE  SINGER. 

Thou  hast  loved  and  thou  hast  suffered  1 

Unto  feeling  deep  and  strong. 
Thou  hast  trembled  like  a  harp's  frail  string — 

I  know  it  by  thy  song ! 

Thou  hast  loved — it  may  be  vainly — 

But  well — oh,  but  too  well  1 
Thou  hast  suffer'd  all  that  woman's  breast 

May  bear — but  must  not  tell. 

Thou  hast  wept,  and  thou  hast  parted. 

Thou  hast  been  forsaken  long. 
Thou  hast  watch'd  for  steps  that  came  not  back- 

I  know  it  by  thy  song  1 

Dy  the  low,  clear  silvery  gushing 

Of  its  music  from  thy  breast ; 
By  the  quivering  of  its  flute-like  swell — 

A  sound  of  the  heart's  unrest ; 

By  its  fond  and  plaintive  lingering 

On  each  word  of  grief  so  long. 
Oh !  thou  hast  loved  and  suffer'd  much — 

I  know  it  by  thy  song  I 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADES. 

The  gloomiest  day  hath  gleams  of  light ; 
The  darkest  wave  hath  light  foam  near  it  ; 


And  twinkles  through  the  cloudiest  night 
Some  solitary  star  to  cheer  it. 

The  gloomiest  soul  is  not  all  gloom ; 

The  saddest  heart  is  not  all  sadness ; 
And  sweetly  o'er  the  darkest  doom 

There  shines  some  lingering  beam  of  gladness. 

Despair  is  never  quite  despair ; 

Nor  life  nor  death  the  future  closes ; 
And  round  the  shadowy  brow  of  Care 

Will  Hope  and  Fancy  twine  their  roses. 

[Theae  spirited  and  giBoeftil  staniM  upprnxtd  in  the  *'  For- 
get-me-Not  **  for  1829,  and  are  here  for  the  first  time  ad- 
mitted into  the  general  collection  of  the  author^  worio.  In 
all  probability,  ibej  are  an  eariy  einision,  and  poured  forth 
when  the  poetry  of  Moore  was  fresh  in  her  mind.] 


THE  PALMER 

"Tb*  Ihded  palni'teMidi  la  hit  huid 
Show'd  pilgrim  from  th*  Holy  Land.' 


Art  thou  come  from  the  £uM>ff  land  at  last? 

Thou  that  hast  wander'd  long  1  [pass'd 

Thou  art  come  to  a  home  whence  the  smile  hath 

With  the  merry  voice  of  song. 

For  the  sunny  glance  and  the  bounding  heart 

Thou  wilt  seek — but  all  are  gone ; 
They  are  parted,  e'en  as  waters  part. 

To  meet  in  the  deep  alone  1 

And  thou — ^from  thy  lip  is  fled  the  glow. 
From  thine  eye  the  light  of  mom ; 

And  the  shades  of  thought  o'erhang  thy  brow. 
And  thy  cheek  with  life  is  worn. 

Say  what  hast  thou  brought  frx>m  the  distant  shore 

For  thy  wasted  youth  to  pay  1 
Hast  thou  treasure  to  win  thee  joys  once  more  ? 

Hast  thou  vassals  to  smooth  thy  way  ? 

"  I  have  brought  but  the  palm-branch  in  my  hand, 
Yet  I  call  not  my  bright  youth  lost  I 

I  have  won  but  high  thought  in  the  Holy  Land, 
Yet  I  coxmt  not  too  dear  the  cost  1 

**  I  look  on  the  leaves  of  the  deathless  tree — 

These  records  of  my  track ; 
And  better  than  youth  in  its  flush  of  glee. 

Are  the  memories  they  give  me  back ! 
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**  They  speak  of  toil,  and  of  high  emprise. 

"  And  by  the  brook  and  in  ihe  glade                  | 

As  in  words  of  solemn  cheer; 

Are  aU  our  wanderings  o'er  ? 

They  speak  of  lonely  yictories 

Oh  1  while  my  brother  with  me  play'd. 

O'er  pain,  and  doubt,  and  fear. 

Would  I  had  loved  him  more/" 

"  They  speak  of  scenes  which  have  now  become 

Bright  pictures  in  my  breast ; 

Where  my  spirit  finds  a  glorious  home. 

And  the  love  of  my  heart  can  rest. 

TO  THE  NEW-BORN.» 

1 

"  The  colours  pass  not  from  theae  away. 

A  BLBSSZira  on  thy  head,  thou  child  of  many  hopei  | 

like  tints  of  shower  or  sun ; 

and  fears ! 

Oh !  beyond  all  treasures  that  know  decay. 

A  rainbow-welcome  thine  hath  been,  of  idiq^  i 

Is  the  wealth  my  soul  hath  won ! 

smiles  and  tears. 

Thy  fiftther  greets  thee  unto  life  with  «  foil  and  ' 

"  A  rich  light  thence  o'er  my  life's  decline. 

chasten'd  heart, 

An  inborn  light  is  cast ; 

For  a  solemn  gift  from  Qod  thou  comest^  aU  pfe- 

For  the  sake  of  the  palm  from  the  holy  shrine. 

cioua  aa  thou  art  1 

I  bewaU  not  my  bright  days  past ! 

I  see  thee  not  asleep,  fiiir  boy  I  upon  thjmotiiera 

breast^ 

Yet  well  I  know  how  guarded  there  aheU  be  thy 

rosy  rest; 

THE  CHILD'S  FTRST  GRIEF. 

And  how  her  soul  with  love,  and  prayer,  and 

gladness,  will  o'erflow. 

Oh  1  call  my  brother  back  to  me ! 

While  bending  o*er  thy  softeeal'd  eyes^  tboa  deir 

I  cannot  play  alone ; 

one  !  well  I  know. 

The  summer  comes  with  flower  and  bee — 

Where  is  my  brother  gone  1 

A  blessing  on  thy  gentie  head  !  and  bleaa'd  thoo 

<irt  in  truth. 

"  The  butterfly  is  glancing  bright 

For  a  home  where  Qod  is  felt  awaits  thy  child- 

Across the  sunbeam's  track; 

hood  and  thy  youth: 

I  care  not  now  to  chase  its  flight — 

Around  thee  pure  and  holy  thougbts  aball  dwdl 

Oh !  call  my  brother  back ! 

as  hght  and  air. 

And  steal  unto  thine  hearty  and  wake  the  genu 

"  The  flowers  nin  wild — the  flowers  we  sow'd 

now  folded  there. 

Around  our  garden  tree ; 

Our  vine  is  drooping  with  its  load — 

Smile  on  thy  mother  1  while  she  feels  that  unto 

Oh  !  call  him  back  to  me!" 

her  is  given. 

In  that  young  day-spring  glance,  the  pledge  of  a 

"  He  would  not  hear  thy  voice,  fiiir  child  ! 

soul  to  rear  for  heaven  ! 

He  may  not  come  to  thee; 

Smile !   and  sweet  peace  be  o'er  thy  sleep,  jax 

The  face  that  once  like  spring-time  smiled. 

o'er  thy  wakening  shed  I 

On  earth  no  more  thoult  see. 

Blessings  and  blessings  evermore,  fiur  boy  I  vpoc 

thy  head ! 

"A  rose's  brief,  bright  life  of  joy, 

Such  unto  him  was  given : 

Go — thou  must  play  alone,  my  boy  ! 
Thy  brother  is  in  heaven." 

THE  DEATH-SOnQ  OF  AXCKSl'lS. 

"And  has  he  left  his  birds  and  flowers ; 

SuK  came  forth  in  her  bridal  robes  amy'd. 

And  must  I  call  in  vain  1 

And  midst  the  graceful  statues,  round  the  haH       ,' 

And  through  the  long,  long  sunmier  hours. 

Will  he  not  come  again  1 

1  Addressed  to  the  chfld  of  her  eMert  brotiMr. 

t 
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Shedding  the  calm  of  their  celestial  mien. 
Stood  pale  yet  proudly  beautiful  as  they  : 
Flowers  in  her  bosom,  and  the  star-like  gleam 
Of  jewels  trembling  from  her  braided  hair. 
And  death  upon  her  brow ! — but  glorious  death  ! 
Her  own  heart's  choice,  the  token  and  the  seal 
Of  love,  o'ermastering  love ;  which,  till  that  hour. 
Almost  an  anguish  in  the  brooding  weight 
Of  its  unutterable  tendemte, 
Had  burdened  her  fiill  souL    But  now,  oh  !  now. 
Its  time  was  come— and  from  the  spirit's  depths, 
The  passion  and  the  mighty  melody 
Of  its  immortal  voice  in  triumph  broke. 
Like  a  strong  rushing  wind  I 

The  soft  pure  air 
Came  floating  through  that  hall — the  Grecian  air. 
Laden  with  music — flute-notes  from  the  vales, 
Echoes  of  song — the  last  sweet  soxmds  of  life 
And  the  glad  sunshine  of  the  golden  clime 
Stream'd,  as  a  royal  mantle,  round  her  form — 
The  glorified  of  love  1    But  she— she  look'd 
Only  on  him  for  whom  'twas  joy  to  die. 
Deep — deepest,  holiest  joy !    Or  if  a  thought 
Of  the  warm  sunlight,  and  the  scented  breeze. 
And  the  sweet  Dorian  songs,  o'erswept  the  tide 
Of  her  unswerving  soul — 'twas  but  a  thought 
That  own'd  the  summer  loveliness  of  life 
For  him  a  worthy  offering  !    So  she  stood. 
Wrapt  in  bright  silence,  as  entranced  awhile ; 
Till  her  eye  kindled,  and  her  quivering  frume 
"With  the  swift  breeze  of  inspiration  shook. 
As  the  pale  priestess  trembles  to  the  breath 
Of  inborn  oracles  !  Then  flush'd  her  cheek, 
And  all  the  triumph,  all  the  agony. 
Borne  on  the  battling  waves  of  love  and  death. 
All  from  her  woman's  heart,  in  sudden  song. 
Burst  like  a  fount  of  fire. 

"I  go,  I  go  I 
Thou  sun  !  thou  golden  sun !  I  go 

Far  from  thy  light  to  dwell : 
Thou  shalt  not  find  my  place  below. 
Dim  is  that  world — ^bright  sun  of  Qreece,  fitrewell ! 

"  The  laurel  and  the  glorious  rose 

Thy  glad  beam  yet  may  see; 
But  where  no  purple  summer  glows, 
O'er  the  dark  wave  /  haste  from  them  and  thee. 

"Yet  doth  my  spirit  £unt  to  parti 

— I  mourn  thee  not^  0  sun  1 
Joy,  solemn  joy,  o'erflows  my  heart ; 
Sing  me  triumphal  songs ! — my  crown  is  won  I 


"  Let  not  a  voice  of  weeping  rise — 

My  heart  is  girt  with  power  ! 
Let  the  green  earth  and  festal  skies 
Laugh,  as  to  grace  a  conqueror's  closing  hour  1 

"For  thee,  for  thee,  my  bosom's  lord ! 

Thee,  my  soul's  loved !  I  die  ; 
Thine  is  the  torch  of  life  restored. 
Mine,  mine  the  rapture,  mine  the  victory  ! 

"  Now  may  the  boundless  love,  that  lay 

Unfikthom'd  still  before, 
In  one  consuming  burst  find  way — 
In  one  bright  flood  all,  all  its  riches  pour ! 

"  Thou  know'st,  thou  know'st  what  love  is  now  i 

Its  gloiy  and  its  might — 
Are  they  not  written  on  my  brow  1 
And  will  that  image  ever  quit  thy  sight  1 

"No  !  deathless  in  thy  fiiithful  breast, 

There  shall  my  memory  keep 
Its  own  bright  altar-place  of  rest. 
While  o'er  my  grave  the  cypress  branches  weep. 

'*  Oh,  the  glad  light !— the  light  is  fail-. 

The  soft  breeze  warm  and  free ; 
And  rich  notes  fill  the  scented  air. 
And  all  are  gifts — my  love's  last  gifts  to  thee  1 

"Take  me  to  thy  warm  heart  once  more  ! 

Night  fiidls — my  pulse  beats  low : 
Seek  not  to  quicken,  to  restore — 
Joy  is  in  every  pang.  I  go,  I  go  I 

"I  feel  thy  tears,  I  feel  thy  breath, 

I  meet  thy  fond  look  still ; 
Keen  is  the  strife  of  love  and  death ; 
Faint  and  yet  £unter  grows  my  bosom's  thrill. 

"  Tet  swells  the  tide  of  rapture  strong, 

Though  mists  o'ershade  mine  eye  ! 
— Sing,  Psean  I  sing  a  conqueror^s  song ! 
For  thee,  for  tku,  my  spirit's  lord,  I  die  ! " 


THE  HOME  OF  LOVR 

Thou  mov'st  in  visions.  Love  !   Around  thy  way. 
E'en  through  this  world's  rough  path  and  changeftd 
For  ever  floats  a  gleam —  [day. 

Not  from  the  realms  of  moonlight  or  the  mom. 
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But  thine  own  soul's  illumined  chambers  bom — 
The  colouring  of  a  dream  I 

Love !  shall  I  read  thy  dream  1    Oh  I  is  it  not 
All  of  some  sheltering  wood-embosom*d  spot — 

A  bower  for  thee  and  thine  1 
Tes !  lone  and  lowly  is  that  home ;  yet  there 
Something  of  heaven  in  the  transparent  air 

Makes  every  flower  divine. 

Something  that  mellows  and  that  glorifies. 
Breathes  o'er  it  ever  from  the  tender  skies, 

As  o'er  some  blessed  isle ; 
Ken  like  the  soft  and  spiritual  glow 
ITinHling  rich  woods.,  whereon  th'  ethereal  bow 

Sleeps  lovingly  awhile. 

The  very  whispers  of  the  wind  have  there 
A  flute-like  harmony,  that  seems  to  bear 

Greeting  from  some  bright  shore. 
Where  none  have  said /areu^/ — where  no  decay 
Lends  the  £unt  crimson  to  the  dying  day ; 

Where  the  storm's  might  is  o'er. 

And  there  thou  dreamest  of  Elysian  rest, 
In  the  deep  sanctuary  of  one  true  breast 

Hidden  from  earthly  ill :  [whose  soxmd 
There  wouldst  thou  watch  the  homeward  step, 
Wakening  all  nature  to  sweet  echoes  round, 

Thine  inmost  soul  can  thrill. 

There  by  the  hearth  should  many  a  glorious  page, 
From  mind  to  mind  the  immortal  heritage. 

For  thee  its  treasures  pour ; 
Or  music's  voice  at  vesper  hours  be  heard. 
Or  dearer  interchange  of  playful  word. 

Affection's  household  lore. 

And  the  rich  unison  of  mingled  prayer. 
The  melody  of  hearts  in  heavenly  air. 

Thence  duly  should  arise ; 
Lifting  th'  eternal  hope,  th'  adoring  breath, 
Of  spirits,  not  to  be  disjoin'd  by  death. 

Up  to  the  starry  skies. 

There,  dost  thou  well  believe,  no  storm  should  come 
To  mar  the  stillness  of  that  angel-home ; 

There  should  thy  slumbers  bo 
Weigh'd  down  with  honey-dew,  serenely  bless'd. 
Like  theirs  who  first  in  Eden's  grove  took  rest 

Under  some  balmy  tree. 

Love  1  Love  !  thou  passionate  in  joy  and  woe  ! 
And  canst  thou  hope  for  cloudless  peace  below  - 


Here,  where  bright  things  must  die! 
0  thou  !  lhat>  wildly  worshipping,  dost  shed 
On  the  frail  altar  of  a  mortal  head 

Gifts  of  infinity! 

Thou  must  be  still  a  trembler,  fearfiil  Love ! 
Danger  seems  gathering  from  beneath^  above. 

Still  round  thy  precious  thingr; 
Thy  stately  pine-tree,  )>r  thy  gracious  rose, 
In  their  sweet  shade  can  yield  thee  no  repose^ 

Here,  where  the  blight  hath  wings. 

And  as  a  flower,  with  some  fine  sense  hnbaed. 
To  shrink  before  the  wind's  vidssitode. 

So  in  thy  prescient  breast 
Are  lyre-strings  quivering  with  prophetic  thrill 
To  the  low  footstep  of  each  coming  ill : 

Oh !  canst  thou  dream  of  rest  1 

Bear  up  thy  dream  I  thou  mighty  and  thou 
Heart,  strong  as  death,  yet  as  a  reed  to  break 

As  a  flame,  tempest-sway'd  I 
He  that  sits  calm  on  high  is  yet  the  source 
Whence  thy  soul's  current  hath  its  troubled 

Ho  that  great  deep  hath  made ! 

Will  He  not  pityl — ^He  whose  searching  eye 
Reads  all  the  secrets  of  thine  agony  ! — 

Oh  I  pray  to  be  forgiven 
Thy  fond  idolatry,  thy  blind  excess. 
And  seek  with  Him  that  bower  of  blessedness. 

Love  !  thy  sole  home  is  heaven  ! 


?   I 


BOOKS  AND  FLOWERa 


"  hk  Tue  d'uM  flcar  cArHn  mon  tmactnatloii.ct  fiatte 
point  iiMzprlBUtble.    Soot  h  tranqalDa  abri  da  toM 
nourrto  dei  renfknoe  atm  dM  flcan  c4  dM  Httm  ; 
eooetot«  d'on*  priion,  an  mlUca  dM  fcn  Imports 
J'oublle  rii\jiuttoe  dei  houunM,  Iran  ■oCttaet  ci 
Urree  tt  dea  flmin.** 


Come  !  let  me  make  a  sunny  realm  around  thee 
Of  thought  and  beauty !    Here  are  books  and 
flowers,  [thee— 

With  spells  to  loose  the  fetter  which  hath  boimd 
The  ravel'd  coil  of  this  world's  feverish  houza 

The  soul  of  song  is  in  these  deathless  pages. 
Even  as  the  odour  in  the  flower  enshrined ; 

Here  the  crown'd  spirits  of  departed  ages 
Have  left  the  silent  melodies  of  mind. 
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Their  thoughts,  that  strove  with  time,  and  change, 
and  anguish,  [rest. 

For  some  high  place  where  faith  her  wing  might 
Are  burning  hero — aflame  that  may  not  languish — 

Still  pointing  upward  to  that  bright  hill*8  crest ! 

Their  grief,  the  veil'd  infinity  exploring 
Fortreasureslostyis  here ; — theirboxmdless  love, 

Its  mighty  streams  of  gentleness  outpouring 
On  all  things  round,  and  clasping  all  above. 

And  the  bright  beings,  their  own  heart's  creations, 
Bright^  yet  all  human,  here  are  breathing  still; 

Conflicts,  and  agonies,  and  exultations 
Are  here,  and  victories  of  prevailing  vrill  I 

Listen!  oh,  listen!  let  their  high  words  cheer  thee! 

Their  swan-like  music  ringing  through  all  woes ; 
Let  my  voice  bring  their  holy  influence  near  thee — 

The  Elysian  air  of  their  divine  repose  ! 

Or  woidd'st  thou  turn  to  earth  1  Not  earth  all 
furrow'd 

By  the  old  traces  of  man's  toil  and  care. 
But  the  green  peaceful  world  that  never  sorrow'd. 

The  world  of  leaves,  and  dews,  and  summer  air  I 

r.ook  on  these  flowers  I  as  o*er  an  altar  shedding, 
O'er  Milton's  page,  soft  light  from  coloured  urns  1 

Tliey  are  the  links,  man's  heart  to  nature  wedding, 
When  to  her  breast  the  prodigal  returns. 

They  are  firom  lone  wild  places,  forest  dingles, 
Fresh  banks  of  manyalow-voicedhiddenstream. 

Where  the  sweetstarof  eve  looks  down  and  mingles 
Faint  lustre  with  the  water-lily's  gleanL 

Theyare  firom  where  thesofb  winds  playin  gladness. 

Covering  the  turf  with  flowery  blossom-showers ; 

— Too  richly  dower'd,  0  friend  I  are  we  for  sad- 


Look  on  an  empire — mind  and  nature — ours  ! 

["  The  *  brightly  aasodated  hours '  she  poned  with  Mrs 
r.:iwrenoe,  hare  been  aUuded  to  by  Mrs  Henmns,  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  the  *  National  Lyrics/  and  recorded  by  *  her 
friend,  and  the  sister  of  her  firlend,  Ck>lonel  D'Aguilar,'  in  her 
own  alTectionate  *  Recollections.'  The  '  Books  and  Flowers  * 
of  Warertree  Ilall  were  ever  fondly  identified  with  their  dear 
mistress ;  and,  years  after  the  enjoyment  of  them  had  paved 
away  from  all  senses  but  memory,  she  who  was  then  herself, 
too,  *  passing  away,*  thus  tenderly  alluded  to  them  from  her 
sick  conch  at  Redesdale : — '  When  I  write  to  you,  my  ima- 
gination always  brightens,  and  pleasant  thoughts  of  k>vely 
flowers,  and  dear  old  books,  and  strains  of  antique  Italian 
melody,  come  floating  orer  me,  as  Bacon  says  the  rich  scents 
go  *  to  and  fh>  like  music  in  the  air.*  **] 


FOR  A  PICTURE  OF  ST  CECILIA  ATTENDED 

BY  ANGELS. 

'*  How  rich  that  ftn«bead*fe  eahn  txpanae ! 
How  bright  that  heavm-direetad  gUuioe ! 
—Waft  her  to  glory,  wingad  pown«  i 

Ere  eorrow  be  reitew*d. 
And  Intereoone  with  mortal  hoar* 
Bring  ba^  a  hnmbler  mood  ! "        Woawwoimi. 

How  can  that  eye,  with  inspiration  beaming, 
Wear  yet  so  deep  a  calm  ?    0  child  of  song  ! 

Is  not  the  music-land  a  world  of  dreaming. 
Where  forms  of  sad,  bewildering  beauty  throng? 

Hath  it  not  sounds  from  voices  long  departed? 

Echoes  of  tones  that  rung  in  childhood's  earl 
Low  haunting  whispers,  which  the  weary-hearted. 

Stealing  midst  crowds  away,  have  wept  to  hear? 

No,  not  to  thee  !  Thy  spirit,  meek,  yet  que{9nly. 
On  its  own  stany  height^  beyond  all  this, 

Floating  triumphantly  and  yet  serenely,  [bliss. 
Breathes  no  fisdnt  under-tone  through  songs  of 

Say  by  what  strain,  through  cloudless  ether  swell- 
in& 
Thou  hast  drawn  down  those  wanderers  from 
the  skies  1 
Bright  guests !  eren  such  as  left  of  yore  their 
dwelling 
For  the  deep  ceda]>6hadee  of  Paradise ! 

What  strain  ?    Oh  !  not  the  nightingale's,  when, 
showering 

Her  own  heart's  life-drops  on  the  burning  lay. 
She  stirs  the  young  woods  in  the  days  of  flowering, 

And  pours  her  strength,  but  not  her  grie^  away : 

And  not  the  exile's — ^when,  midst  lonely  billows, 
He  wakes  the  Alpine  notes  his  mother  sung, 

Or  blends  them  with  the  sigh  of  alien  willows, 
Where,  murmuring  to  the  wind,  his  harpishung : 

And  not  the  pilgrim's — ^though  his  thoughtsbeholy, 
And  sweet  his  avd-song  when  day  grows  dim ; 

Yet,  as  he  journeys,  pensively  and  slowly. 
Something  of  sadness  floats  through  that  low 
hymn. 

But  thou  I — ^the  spirit  which  at  eve  is  filling 
All  thehush'd  air  and  reverential  sky — 

Founts,  leaves,  and  flowers,  with  solemn  rapture 
thrilling — 
This  is  the  soul  of  thy  rich  harmony. 
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This  bean  up  high  those  breathings  of  devotioxi 
Wherein  the  currents  of  thy  heart  gush  free ; 

Therefore  no  world  of  sad  and  Tain  emotion 
Is  the  dream-haunted  musio-land  for  thee. 


THE  BRIGAND  LEADER  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

8UOOK8TBD  BT  A  FfCTimB  OF  XASTLAU'B. 

Dark  chieftain  of  the  heath  and  height  I 
Wild  feaster  on  the  hills  by  night  I 
See*8t  thou  the  stormy  sunset's  glow 
Flung  back  by  glancing  spears  below  t 
Now  for  one  strife  of  stem  despair ! 
The  foe  hath  track*d  thee  to  thy  lair. 

Thou,  against  whom  the  voice  of  blood 
Hath  risen  from  rock  and  lonely  wood ; 
And  in  whose  dreams  a  moan  should  bo, 
Not  of  the  water,  nor  the  tree ; 
Haply  thine  own  last  hour  is  nigh, — 
Tet  shalt  thou  not  forsaken  die. 

There's  one  that  pale  beside  thee  stands, 
More  true  than  all  thy  moimtain-bands  I 
She  will  not  shrink  in  doubt  and  dread 
When  the  balls  whistle  round  thy  head : 
Nor  leave  thee,  though  thy  closing  eye 
No  longer  may  to  hers  reply. 

Oh  1  many  a  soft  and  quiet  grace 
Hath  &ded  from  her  form  and  face ; 
And  many  a  thought^  the  fitting  guest 
Of  woman's  meek,  religious  breast, 
Hath  perish'd  in  her  wanderings  wide. 
Through  the  deep  forests  by  thy  side. 

Tet,  mournfully  surviving  all, 

A  flower  upon  a  ruin's  wall — 

A  friendless  thing,  whose  lot  is  cast 

Of  lovely  ones  to  be  the  last — 

Sad,  but  imchanged  through  good  and  ill. 

Thine  is  her  lone  devotion  stilL 

And  oh !  not  wholly  lost  the  heart 
Where  that  undying  love  hath  part ; 
Not  worthless  all,  though  far  and  long 
From  home  estranged,  and  guided  wrong ; 
Yet  may  its  depths  by  heaven  be  stirr*d, 
Its  prayer  for  thee  be  pour'd  and  heard ! 


THE  CHILD'S  RETURN  FBOK  THE 
WOODLANDS. 

BUOOXflTBO  BY  A  PICTURB  OF  BTR  TROlfAa  LAW&BIKB'ik 


An  good  ud  falttlMi  M  tboo  ■ 

»*• 

Bom*  Imiita*  grioft  win  «OMl 

fttkyi 

GrMk thaft akiaf  thy altord  tec 

9* 

Wm  brtoltw  >  moco  ■abdalnB  1 

Vnmm, 

TbMi  tvn  Omm  looks  of  Joj  «te*  !!• 

On  Cho  Mil  ofaMk  of  InteM^.- 

Habt  thou  been  in  the  woods  with  the  hooej-bee) 
Hast  thou  been  with  the  lamb  m  the  pttrturesflnBe? 
With  the  hare  through  the  copees  and  dingleswildt 
With  the  butterfly  over  the  heath,  fsar  child  T 
Tes  I  the  hght  fSall  of  thy  bounding  feet 
Hath  not  startled  the  wren  from  her  tnoaij  seat: 
Tet  hast  thou  ranged  the  g^reen  forest-deOs, 
And  brought  back  a  treasure  of  bods  and  beDs. 

Thou  knoVst  not  the  sweetness,  bj  antique  song 
Breathed  o'er  the  names  of  that  floweiy  thioi^;: 
The  woodbine,  the  primrose,  the  violet  <i«t«, 
The  lily  that  gleams  by  the  fbantam's  brim ; 
These  are  old  words,  that  have  made  each  grove 
A  dreaming  haxmt  for  romance  and  love- 
Each  sunny  bank,  where  fieunt  odours  lie, 
A  place  for  the  gushings  of  poesy. 

Thou  know'st  not  the  light  wherewith  fiuiy  hve 
Sprinkles  the  turf  and  the  daisies  o*er : 
Enough  for  thee  are  the  dews  that  sleep 
Like  hidden  gems  in  the  flower-urns  deep ; 
Enough  the  rich  crimson  spots  that  dwell 
Midst  the  gold  of  the  cowslip's  perfumed  oeD ; 
And  the  scent  by  the  blossoming  sweetbriera  shed, 
And  the  beauty  that  bowsthe  wood- 


0  happy  child  !  in  thy  fitwn-like  glee. 
What  is  remembrance  or  thought  to  thee  1 
Fill  thy  bright  locks  with  those  gifts  of  sprinj^ 
O'er  thy  green  pathway  their  colours  fli«g ; 
Bind  them  in  chaplet  and  wild  festoon — 
What  if  to  droop  and  to  perish  soon  T 
Nature  hath  mines  of  such  wealth — and  thou 
Never  will  prize  its  delights  as  now  I 

For  a  day  is  coming  to  queU  the  tone 
That  rings  in  thy  laughter,  thou  joyous  one! 
And  to  dim  thy  brow  with  a  touch  of  care. 
Under  the  gloss  of  its  clustering  hair ; 
And  to  tame  the  flash  of  thy  doudlesi 
Into  the  stillness  of  autumn  skies ; 
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And  to  teach  thee  that  grief  hath  her  needful  part 

That  yet  my  bosom  with  light  can  fill. 

Midst  the  hidden  things  of  each  human  heart 

Unquench'd,  and  undim'd  by  death. 

Yet  Bhall  we  mourn,  gentle  child !  for  this  1 

"  From  the  pictured  smile  I  will  not  turn. 

Life  hath  enough  of  yet  holier  bliss  I 

Though  sadly  now  it  shine ; 

Such  be  thy  portion ! — the  bliss  to  look. 

Nor  quit  the  shades  that  in  whispers  mourn 

With  a  reverent  spirit^  through  nature's  book ; 

For  the  step  once  link'd  with  mine ; 

By  founts  by  forest,  by  river's  line. 

To  track  the  paths  of  a  love  divine ; 

"  Nor  shut  mine  ear  to  the  song  of  old. 

To  read  its  deep  meanings— to  see  and  hear 

Though  its  notes  the  pang  renew. 

Qod  in  earth's  garden — and  not  to  fear ! 

— Such  memories  deep  in  my  heart  I  hold, 

To  keep  it  pure  and  true. 

"  By  the  holy  instinct  of  my  heart» 

By  the  hope  that  bears  me  on. 

THE  FATTH  OP  LOVE. 

I  have  still  my  own  undying  part 

In  the  deep  affection  gone. 

Thou  hast  watch'd  beside  the  bed  of  death. 

0  fearless  human  Love ! 

"By  the  presence  that  about  me  seems 

Thy  lip  received  the  last,  faint  breath. 

Through  night  and  day  to  dwell. 

Ere  the  spirit  fled  above. 

Voice  of  vain  bodings  and  fearful  dreams  I 

— ^I  have  breathed  no  Uut  fiEffewell !" 

Thy  prayer  was  heard  by  the  parting  bier. 

In  a  low  and  fisirewell  tone ; 

Thou  hast  given  the  grave  both  flower  And  tear — 

— 0  Love  1  thy  task  is  done. 

THE  SISTER'S  DREAM. 

Then  turn  thee  from  each  pleasant  spot 

[Soggetttd  by  a  pietQre  in  whldi  a  young  girl  is  reprewnted 

Where  thou  wert  wont  to  rove ; 

M  iletping,  and  TUted  during  btr  ilnmben  by  tht  •piriti  of 

For  there  the  friend  of  thy  soul  is  not^ 

btr  departed  littort.] 

Nor  the  joy  of  thy  youth,  0  Love ! 

Shb  sleeps  1— but  not  the  free  and  sunny  sleep 

That  lightly  on  the  brow  of  childhood  lies : 

Thou  wilt  meet  but  moumM  Memory  there; 

Though  happy  be  her  rest,  and  soft,  and  deep, 

Her  dreams  in  the  grove  she  weaves^ 

Tet,  ere  it  sank  upon  her  shadow'd  eyes. 

With  echoes  filling  the  summer  air. 

Thoughts  of  past  scenes  and  kindred  graves  o'er 

With  sighs  the  trembling  leaves. 

swept 

Her  soul'smeek  stillness — she  hadpray'dand  wept 

Then  turn  thee  to  the  world  again, 

From  those  dim,  haunted  bowers, 

And  now  in  visions  to  her  couch  they  come. 

And  shut  thine  ear  to  the  wild,  sweet  strain 

The  early  lost— the  beautiful— the  dead  1 

That  tells  of  vanished  hours. 

That  unto  her  bequeath'd  a  mournful  home. 

Whence  with  theirvoioes  all  sweet  laughter  fled 

And  wear  not  on  thine  aching  heart 

They  nae — the  sisters  of  her  youth  arise. 

The  image  of  the  dead ; 

As  frt>m  the  world  where  no  frail  blossom  dies. 

For  the  tie  is  rent  that  gave  thee  part 

In  the  gladness  its  beauty  shed. 

And  well  the  sleeper  knows  them  not  of  earth — 

Not  as  they  were  when  binding  up  the  flowers, 

And  gaze  on  the  pictured  smile  no  more 

Telling  wild  legends  round  the  winter-hearth, 

That  thus  can  life  outlast : 

Braiding  their  long,  fair  hair  for  festal  hours : 

All  between  parted  souls  is  o'er. — 

These  things  are  past— a  spiritual  gleam, 

Love  1  Love !  forget  the  past  1 

A  solenm  glory,  robes  them  in  that  dream. 

"  Voice  of  vain  boding  1  away,  be  still  I 

Tet^  if  the  glee  of  life's  fresh  budding  years 

Strive  not  against  the  faith 

In  those  pure  aspects  may  no  more  be  read, 
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Thence,  too,  hath  sorrow  melted — and  the  tears 
Which  o'er  their  mother^s  holy  dust  they  shed, 
Are  all  effaced.   There  earth  hath  left  no  sign 
Save  its  deep  love,  still  touching  every  line. 

But  oh !  more  soft,  more  tender — ^breathing  more 
A  thought  of  pity,  than  in  vanish'd  days  1 

While,  hovering  silently  and  brightly  o'er 
The  lone  one's  head,  they  meet  her  spirit's  gaze 

With  their  immortal  eyes,  that  seem  to  say, 

"  Yet,  sister  I  yet  we  love  thee — come  away  !** 

'Twill  fade,  the  radiant  dream  1  And  will  she  not 
Wake  with  more  painful  yearning  at  her  heart  ? 

Will  not  her  home  seem  yet  a  lonelier  spot,  [part  ? 
Her  task  more  sad,  when  those  bright  shadows 

And  the  green  summer  after  them  look  dim. 

And  sorrow's  tone  be  in  the  bird's  wild  hymn  1 

But  let  her  hope  be  strong,  and  let  the  dead 

Visit  her  soul  in  heaven's  calm  beauty  still ; 
Be  their  names  utter'd,  be  their  memory  spread 
Tet  round  the  place  they  never  more  may  fill ! 
All  is  not  over  with  earth's  broken  tie- 
Where,  where  should  sisters  love,  if  not  on  high  1 


A  FAREWELL  TO  ABBOTSFORD. 

[Theie  linet  were  given  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  the  gate  of 
Abbotsford,  in  the  summer  of  1829.  He  was  then  apparently 
In  the  rigour  of  an  existence  whose  energies  promised  long 
continuance ;  and  the  glance  of  his  quick,  smiling  eye,  and  the 
very  sound  of  his  kindly  voice,  seemed  to  kindle  the  gladness 
of  his  own  sunny  and  benignant  spirit  in  all  who  bad  the 
happinea  of  approaching  him.] 

HoMS  of  the  gifted  !  fare  thee  well. 

And  a  blessing  on  thee  rest ! 
While  the  heather  waves  its  purple  bell 

O'er  moor  and  mountain-crest ; 
While  stream  to  stream  around  thee  calls. 

And  braes  with  broom  are  drest, 
Glad  be  the  harping  in  thy  halls — 

A  blessing  on  thee  rest ! 

While  the  high  voice  firom  thee  sent  forth 

Bids  rock  and  cairn  reply, 
Wakening  the  spirits  of  the  North 

Like  a  chieftain's  gathering-cry ; 
While  its  deep  master-tones  hold  sway 

As  a  king's  o'er  every  breast, 
Homo  of  the  Legend  and  the  Lay ! 

A  blessing  on  thee  rest ! 


Joy  to  thy  hearth,  and  board,  and  bower  1 

Long  honours  to  thy  line  1 
And  hearts  of  proof,  and  hands  of  power. 

And  bright  names  worthy  thine ! 
By  the  merry  step  of  childhood,  still 

May  thy  free  sward  be  prest  I 
— While  one  proud  pulse  in  ihe  land  can  ttirill, 

A  blessing  on  thee  rest  1 


O'CONNOR'S  CHILD. 


[Thb  piece  was  suggested  by  a  picture  in  tbm  poiiissioii  ef 
Mrs  Lawrence  of  Wavertree  HalL  It  rcprceenta  tiM  *  *  Iteo'i 
Child  '*  of  Campbell's  Poem,  seated  beaid«  a  eolitaiy  tmb  ef 
rodf,  marked  with  a  cross,  in  a  wild  and  denrt  plaea.  A 
tempest  seems  gathering  in  the  angry  akifea  above  ber,  but  ths 
attitude  of  the  drooping  figure  expresses  the  utter  carsiwnw 
of  desolation,  and  the  countenance  qpeaka  of  entire  abebae- 
tion  from  all  external  objects.  A  bow  and  <iniver  tte  beside 
her,  amongst  the  weeds  and  wild-flowera  of  ttie  desart.] 

"  I  fled  the  home  of  grief 
At  Connoeht  Xomoli  tomb  to  ftOI, 
I  ftnind  the  helmfli  of  my  eblet. 
His  bow  ttUl  hanglog  on  our  wmll ; 
.  And  took  It  down,  and  Tow'd  to  roT« 
Thli  deeert  place  a  bontrMS  bold ; 
Nor  woold  I  chRnge  my  buried  low 
For  may  heart  of  living  moald.** 

Cam 


The  sleep  of  storms  is  dark  upon  the  skies. 
The  weight  of  omens  heavy  in  the  doud : — 

Bid  the  lorn  huntress  of  the  deeert  nae. 
And  gird  the  form  whose  beauty  grief  hath  bow'd, 

And  leave  the  tomb,  as  tombs  are  left — alone, 

To  the  star's  vigil,  and  the  wind's  wild  moan. 

Tell  her  of  revelries  in  bower  and  hall,     [pour*d  ; 

Where  gems  are  glittering,  and  bright  wine  is 
Where  to  glad  measures  chiming  footsteps  fall, 

Andsoul  seemsgushing  from  the  harp's  fall  chord; 
And  richer  flowers  amid  fair  tresses  wave. 
Than  the  sad  Love-liea-bleeding  of  the  grave. 

Oh!  little  know'st  thou  of  th*  o'ermastering  spell 
Wherewith  love  binds  the  spirit,  strong  in  pain, 

To  the  spot  hallow'd  by  a  wild  fEu^well, 
A  parting  agony, — intense,  yet  vain, 

A  look — and  darkness  when  its  gleam  hath  flown, 

A  voice — and  silence  when  its  words  are  gone ! 

She  hears  thee  not :  her  fuU,  deep,  fervent  heart 
Is  set  in  her  dark  eyes ;— and  they  are  bound 

Unto  that  cross,  that  shrine,  |;hat  world  apart. 
Where  faithful  blood  hath  sanctified  the  ground ; 
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Aud  love  with  death  strivenlong  by  tear  andprayer. 
And  anguish  frozen  into  still  despair. 

Yet  on  her  spirit  hath  arisen  at  last 
A  light,  a  joy,  of  its  own  wanderings  bom ; 

Around  her  path  a  yision's  glow  is  cast, 
Back,  back  her  lost  one  comes  in  hues  of  mom !  ^ 

For  her  the  gulf  is  fill'd — the  dark  night  fled. 

Whose  mystery  parts  the  living  and  the  dead. 

And  she  can  pour  forth  in  such  convezse  high 
All  her  soul's  tide  of  love,  the  deep,  the  strong. 

Oh  !  lonelier  &r,  perchance,  thy  destiny. 
And  more  forlorn,  amidst  the  world's  gay  throng, 

Than  hers — ^the  queen  of  that  majestic  gloom. 

The  tempest,  and  the  desert,  and  the  tomb  ! 


THE  PRAYER  FOR  LIFR 

0  SUNSHINE  and  fidr  earth  I 

Sweet  is  your  kindly  mirth ; 
Angel  of  death  1  yet,  yet  awhile  delay  I 

Too  sad  it  is  to  part. 

Thus  in  my  spring  of  heart. 
With  all  the  light  and  laughter  of  the  day. 

For  me  the  &lling  leaf 

Touches  no  chord  of  grief. 
No  dark  void  in  the  rose's  bosom  lies  : 

Not  one  triumphal  tone. 

One  hue  of  hope,  is  gone 
From  song  or  bloom  beneath  the  summer  skies. 

Death,  Death  !  ere  yet  decay. 

Call  me  not  hence  away  1 
Over  the  golden  hours  no  shade  is  thrown : 

The  poesy  that  dwells 

Deep  in  green  woods  and  dells 
Still  to  my  spirit  speaks  of  joy  alone. 

Yet  not  for  this,  0  Death ! 

Not  for  the  vernal  breath 
Of  winds  that  shake  forth  music  from  the  trees : 

Not  for  the  splendour  given 

To  night's  dark,  regal  heaven. 
Spoiler !  I  ask  thee  not  reprieve  for  these. 

But  for  the  happy  love 
Whose  light,  where'er  I  rove, 

>  **  A  wn  of  light,  a  loT«ly  fonn, 
He  oonuf,  and  maket  her  s^ad.**— Camprki.l. 


Kindles  all  nature  to  a  sudden  smile. 
Shedding  on  branch  and  flower 
A  rainbow-tinted  shower 

Of  richer  life — spar^  spare  me  yet  awhile. 

Too  soon,  too  fieust  thou'rt  come  ! 

Too  beautiful  is  home — 
A  home  of  gentle  voices  and  kind  eyes  1 

And  I  the  loved  of  all. 

On  whom  fond  blessings  fidl 
From  eveiy  lip.    Oh  !  wilt  thou  rend  such  ties  ? 

Sweet  sisters !  weave  a  chain 

My  spirit  to  detain : 
Hold  me  to  earth  with  strong  affection  back ; 

Bind  me  with  mighty  love 

Unto  the  stream,  the  grove. 
Our  daily  paths — our  life's  familiar  track. 

Stay  with  me  1  gird  me  round  I 

Your  voices  bear  a  sound 
Of  hope — a  light  comes  with  you  and  departs; 

Hush  my  soul's  boding  swell. 

That  murmurs  of  fitreweU. 
How  can  I  leave  this  ring  of  kindest  hearts  1 

Death  1  grave  ! — and  are  there  those 

That  woo  your  dark  repose 
Midst  the  rich  beauty  of  the  glowing  earth  1 

Surely  about  them  lies 

No  world  of  loving   eyes. 
Leave  me,  oh  1  leave  me  imto  home  and  hearth  ! 


THE  WELCOME  TO  DEATH. 

Thou  art  welcome,  0  thou  waming  voice  ! 

My  soul  hath  pined  for  thee ; 
Thou  art  welcome  as  sweet  sounds  from  shore 

To  wanderer  on  the  sea. 
I  hear  thee  in  the  rustling  woods, 

In  the  sighing  vernal  airs ; 
Thou  call'st  me  from  the  lonely  earth 

With  a  deeper  tone  than  theirs. 

The  lonely  earth  I    Since  kindred  steps 

From  its  green  paths  are  fled, 
A  dimness  and  a  hush  have  lain 

O'er  all  its  beauty  spread. 
The  silence  of  th*  unanswering  soiil 

Is  on  me  and  around ; 
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My  heart  hath  echoes  but  for  tku. 

From  the  depths  of  the  eye,  when  the  spirit  woke! 

Thou  Btill,  Bmall,  warning  sound ! 

— Gone  with  the  fleeting  breath  1 

1 

Voice  after  voice  hath  died  away. 

1 

• 

Thou  comest-Hmd  what  is  left 

Once  in  my  dwelling  heard ; 

Of  all  that  loved  us,  to  say  if  aught 

Sweet  household  name  by  name  hath  changed 

Yet  lova — ^yet  answers  the  bumixig  thou^t 

To  griefs  forbidden  word  ! 

Of  the  spirit  lone  and  reft  1 

From  dreams  of  night  on  each  I  call. 

Each  of  the  far  removed ; 

Silence  is  where  thou  art  1 

And  waken  to  my  own  wild  cry — 

Silently  there  must  kindred  meet^ 

"  Where  are  ye,  my  beloved  V 

No  smile  to  cheer,  and  no  voice  to  greets 

No  boxmding  of  heart  to  heart ! 

Te  left  me  !  and  earth's  flowers  were  dim 

With  records  of  the  past ; 

Boast  not  thy  victory.  Death  ! 

And  stars  pour'd  down  another  light 

It  is  but  aa  the  cloud's  o'er  the  sunbeam's  power, 

Than  o*er  my  youth  they  cast. 

It  is  but  aa  the  winter's  o'er  leaf  and  flower. 

Birds  will  not  sing  aa  once  they  sung, 

That  slumber  the  snow  beneath.                       i 

When  ye  were  at  my  side, 

And  mournful  tones  are  in  the  wind 

It  is  but  as  a  tyrant's  reign 

Which  I  heard  not  till  ye  died  1 

O'er  the  voice  and  the  lip  which  he  bids  be  itiU; 

But  the  fiery  thought  and  the  lofty  will                  i 

Thou  art  welcome,  0  thou  summoner ! 

Are  not  for  him  to  chain  1 

Why  should  the  last  remain  1 

What  eye  can  reach  my  heart  of  hearts. 

They  shall  soar  his  might  above ! 

Bearing  in  light  again  ? 

And  thus  with  the  root  whence  affection  springi^ 

Fen  could  this  be,  too  much  of  fear 

Though  buried,  it  is  not  of  mortal  thingi — 

O'er  love  would  now  be  thrown. — 

ITiou  art  the  victor.  Love  1 

Away  !  away  !  from  time,  from  change. 

Once  more  to  meet  my  own  ! 

1 

1 
LINES  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  ALBUM  AT 

THE  VICTOR 

R0SANNA.1 

'•  De  tottt  ce  qui  faklmoil  n'«i(-U  plus  rien  qui  itimm  ?" 

LAJlAlinKS. 

Oh  !  lightly  tread  through  these  deep  cheetnnt- 

bowers, 

Might  X  ones,  Love  and  Death  ! 

Where  a  sweet  spirit  once  in  beauty  moved !      { 

Ye  are  the  strong  in  this  world  of  ours ; 

And  touch  with  reverent  hand  these  leaves  and 

Yemeetatthebanquet8,ye  dwell  midst  the  flowers, 

flowers — 

— ^Which  hath  the  conqueror^s  wreath  1 

Fair  things,  which  well  a  gentle  heart  bath  loved! 

A  gentle  heart,  of  love  and  grief  tb'  abode. 

TIiou  art  the  victor.  Love  I 

Whence  the  bright  stream  of  song  in  teardrops 

Thou  art  the  fearless,  the  crown'd,  the  free. 

flow'd. 

The  strength  of  the  battle  is  given  to  thee — 

1 

The  spirit  from  above  ! 

1 

And  bid  its  memory  sanctify  the  scene  !                 i 

And  let  th'  ideal  presence  of  the  dead 

Thou  hast  look'd  on  Death,  and  smiled  ! 

Float  round,  and  touch  the  woods  with  softer  gnm. 

Thou  hast  borne  up  the  reed-like  and  fragile  form 

And  o'er  the  streams  a  charm,  like  moonlig^t^ 

Through  the  waves  of  the  fight,  through  the  rush 

shed. 

of  the  storm. 

Through  the  soul's  depths  in  holy  silence  felt— 

On  field,  and  flood,  and  wild  I 

A  spell  to  raise,  to  chasten,  and  to  melt  I 

No  ! — Uiou  art  the  victor,  Death  1 

>  A  beautiftil  place  in  the  county  of  Wlddow.fctnMitytto 

Thou  comest,  and  where  is  that  which  spoke. 

abode  of  the  authoreM  of  "  Pqrche." 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  WAVES. 

WftlTTSM  NKAR  TBS  8CKNB  OF  A  UMCKHT  IBIPWKsAc 

"  How  pcrfeol  WM  tlM  efthn  I    II  Mm'd  no  ilMp, 
Ko  mood  whkh  muod  tains  awajr  or  brlagi  t 
I  eoald  havt  fiuielad  tbat  Um  mlglrigr  dotp 
Wm  ovw  Om  gtnllait  of  aU  inUo  tUiigt. 


fitti  waleoBM  (brt'.tuda  and  pnttonk  chaor. 
And  frvqnmt  rights  of  whnt  to  to  bt  boreo." 

Wonnwonra. 

AvswEB,  je  chiming  waves 

That  now  in  sunshine  sweep  I 
Speak  to  me  from  thy  hidden  cavee^ 

Voice  of  the  solemn  deep  f 

Hath  man*8  lone  spirit  here 

With  stonns  in  battle  striven  1 
Where  all  is  now  so  calmly  dear. 

Hath  angnish  cried  to  heaven  1 

— Then  the  sea's  voice  arose 
like  an  earthqtiake's  under>tone  : 

"  Mortal !  the  strife  of  human  woes 
Where  hath  not  nature  known  1 

"  Here  to  the  quivering  mast 

Despair  hath  wildly  dung ; 
The  shriek  upon  the  wind  hath  pass'd, 

The  midnight  sky  hath  rung. 

"And  the  youthful  and  the  brave. 
With  their  beauty  and  renown. 

To  the  hollow  chambers  of  the  wave 
In  darkness  have  gone  down. 

**  They  are  vanish*d  from  their  place — 
Let  their  homes  and  hearths  make  moan  ! 

But  the  rolling  waters  keep  no  trace 
Of  pang  or  conflict  gone." 

— Alas  !  thou  haughty  deep  ! 

The  strong,  the  soxmding  far  I 
My  heart  before  thee  dies,— I  weep 

To  think  on  what  we  are  I 

To  think  that  so  we  pass — 

High  hope,  and  thought,  and  mind — 
Even  as  the  breath-stain  from  the  glass. 

Leaving  no  sign  behind  ! 

Saw*st  thou  naught  else,  thou  main  t 

Thou  and  the  midnight  sky  ? 
Naught  save  the  struggle,  brief  and  vain. 

The  parting  agony  1 


— ^And  the  sea's  voice  replied : 

"  Here  nobler  things  have  been  ! 
Power,  with  the  valiant  when  they  died, 

To  sanctify  the  scene : 

"  Courage,  in  fragile  form. 

Faith,  trusting  to  the  last^ 
Prayer,  breathing  heavenwards  thxx>'  the  storm : 

But  all  alike  have  pass'd.** 

Sound  on,  thou  haughty  sea  I 

I%€m  have  not  paas'd  in  vain ; 
My  soul  awakes,  my  hope  springs  free 

On  victor  wings  again. 

J%ou,  from  thine  empire  driven, 

Ma/st  vanish  with  thy  powers ; 
But,  by  the  hearts  that  here  have  striven, 

A  loftier  doom  is  ours ! 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 


Bks  ODO  who  trsads  nloao 
Bomo  bnnqaH  hnH  Atmtitd, 
Whoso  lights  an  flod,  whoi 
AndallbatnMdspartod.**        Moons. 

Sex*8T  thou  yon  gray,  gleaming  hall. 
Where  the  deep  elm-shadows  £edl  7 
Voices  that  have  left  the  earth 

Long  ago. 
Still  are  murmuring  round  its  hearth, 

Soft  and  low : 
Ever  there ; — ^yet  one  alone 
Hath  the  gift  to  hear  their  tone. 
Quests  come  thither,  and  depart. 
Free  of  step,  and  light  of  heart  ; 
Children,  with  sweet  visions  bless'd. 
In  the  haunted  chambers  rest; 
One  alone  unslumbering  lies 
When  the  night  hath  seal'd  all  eyes. 
One  quick  heart  and  watchful  ear, 
listening  for  those  whispers  dear. 

See*st  thou  where  the  woodbine-flowers 
O'er  yon  low  porch  hang  in  showers  1 
Startling  £aces  of  the  dead. 

Pule,  yet  sweet, 
One  lone  woman's  entering  tread 

There  still  meet ! 
Some  with  young,  smooth  foreheads  fidr. 
Faintly  shining  through  bright  hair; 
Some  with  reverend  locks  of  snow — 
All,  all  buried  long  ago  I 
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Ally  from  under  deep  Bea-waves, 
Or  the  flowere  of  foreign  graves^ 
■  Or  the  old  and  banner'd  aisle. 
Where  their  high  tombs  gleam  the  while ; 
Rising^y  wandering,  floating  by, 
Suddenly  and  silently. 
Through  their  earthly  homo  and  place, 
But  amidst  another  race. 

Wherefore,  unto  one  alone. 

Are  those  soxmds  and  visions  known  1 

Wherefore  hath  that  spell  of  power 

Dark  and  dread. 
On  her  soul,  a  baleful  dower. 

Thus  been  shedl 
Oh !  in  those  deep-seeing  eyes, 
Ko  strange  gift  of  mystery  lies  ! 
She  is  lone  where  once  she  moved 
Fair,  and  happy,  and  beloved ! 
Sunny  smiles  were  glancing  round  her, 
Tendrils  of  kind  hearts  had  bound  her. 
Now  those  silver  chords  are  broken. 
Those  bright  looks  have  left  no  token — 
Not  one  trace  on  all  the  earth. 
Save  her  memory  of  their  mirth. 
She  is  lone  and  lingering  now. 
Dreams  have  gathered  o'er  her  brow, 
Midst  gay  songs  and  children's  play. 
She  is  dwelling  far  away. 
Seeing  what  none  else  may  see — 
Haunted  still  her  place  must  be  ! 

[**  Mra  Hemana  resided  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  this 
old  house  (in  the  village  of  Wavertree)  for  nearly  three  years : 
it  (Wavortree  Hall)  suggested  her  beautiful  poem,  *  Books 
and  Flowers ;  *  and  one  of  her  most  exquisite  lyrics,  *  The 
Haunted  House,*  describes  its  local  scenery,  and  gives  *a 
brief  abstract  *  of  the  sufferings  and  feelings  of  one  of  its 
inhabitants.**— AeroUMJofU  4^  Mrt  Hemaru,  by  Mrs  Law- 

RSNCB. 

The  same  subject  has  been  treated  by  the  late  lamented 
Thomas  Hood  in  a  poem  under  a  similar  title. — Vide  Poems, 
vol.  L  p.  48.  It  is  worth  referring  to,  if  for  nothing  else  than 
observing  how  it  has  been  dealt  with  by  two  Ingenious  and  ori- 
ginal minds.    Bfrs  Hemans's  lyric  was  first  published.] 


THE  SHEPHERD-POET  OF  THE  ALP& 

"  God  gmre  him  nrcrcnea  of  laws, 
YH  sUning  blood  in  flnMdom^  e«oM— 
A  ■pirit  to  hit  rocka  akin, 
Tb«  ejrt  ofth*  hawk,  and  th«  fir*  therrin  ! »    Couainoa. 

SiNoma  of  the  free  blue  sky. 
And  the  wild-flower  glens  that  lie 


Far  amidst  the  ancient  hills. 

Which  the  foimtain-muao  fills ; 

Singing  of  the  snow-peaks  bright^ 

And  the  royal  eagle's  flight, 

And  the  courage  and  the  grace 

Foster'd  by  the  chamois-chase ; 

Li  his  fetters,  day  by  day. 

So  the  Shepherd-poet  lay. 

Wherefore,  from  a  dungeon-cell 

Did  those  notes  of  freedom  swell. 

Breathing  sadness  not  their  own 

Forth  with  every  Alpine  tone  ? 

Wherefore ! — can  a  tyrant's  ear 

Brook  the  moimtain-winds  to  hear. 

When  each  blast  goes  pealing  by 

With  a  song  of  liberty  ? 

Darkly  hung  th'  oppressor's  hand 

O'er  the  Shepherd-poet's  land ; 

Soxmding  there  the  waters  g^ush'd. 

While  the  lip  of  man  was  hush'd; 

There  the  falcon  pierced  the  doud. 

While  the  fiery  heart  was  bow'd. 

But  this  might  not  long  endure. 

Where  the  mountain-homes  v?cre  pure ; 

And  a  valiant  voice  arose. 

Thrilling  all  the  silent  snows ; 

His — now  singing  far  and  lone. 

Where  the  young  breeze  ne'er  was  known ; 

Singing  of  the  glad  blue  sky. 

Wildly — and  how  mournfully  I 

Are  none  but  the  Wind  and  the  Lommer-Qeyei 
To  be  free  where  the  hills  imto  heaven  aspire? 
Is  the  soul  of  song  from  the  deep  glens  past. 
Now  that  their  poet  is  cbain'd  at  last  T — 
Think  of  the  mountains,  and  deem  not  so ! 
Soon  shall  each  blast  like  a  clarion  blow ! 
Yes !  though  forbidden  be  every  word 
Wherewith  that  spirit  the  Alps  hath  stirr'd. 
Yet  even  as  a  buried  stream  through  earth 
Rolls  on  to  another  and  brighter  birth. 
So  shall  the  voice  that  hath  seem'd  to  die 
Burst  forth  with  the  anthem  of  liberty ! 

And  another  power  is  moving 

In  a  bosom  fondly  loving : 

Oh  I  a  sister's  heart  is  deep. 

And  her  spirit  strong  to  keep 

Each  light  link  of  early  hours, 

All  sweet  scents  of  childhood's  flowers ! 

Thus  each  lay  by  Emi  sung. 

Rocks  and  crystal  caves  among, 

Or  beneath  the  linden-leaves. 

Or  the  cabin's  vine-hung  eaves^ 
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Rapid  though  as  bird-notes  gushing. 

Transient  as  a  wan  cheek's  flushing, 

Each  in  young  Teresa's  breast 

Left  its  fiery  words  impress'd;  ' 

Treasured  there  lay  every  line. 

As  a  rich  book  on  a  hidden  shrine. 

Fair  was  that  lone  girl,  and  meek. 

With  a  pale,  transparent  cheek, 

And  a  deep-fringed  violet  eye 

Seeking  in  sweet  shade  to  lie. 

Or,  if  raised  to  glance  above. 

Dim  with  its  own  dews  of  love ; 

And  a  pure  Madonna  brow. 

And  a  silvery  voice  and  low. 

Like  the  echo  of  a  flute. 

Even  the  last,  ere  all  be  mute. 

But  a  loftier  soid  was  seen 

In  the  orphan  sister^s  mien. 

From  that  hour  when  chains  defiled 

Him,  the  high  Alps'  noble  child. 

Tones  in  her  quivering  voice  awoke. 

As  if  a  harp  of  battle  spoke; 

Light,  that  seem'd  bom  of  an  eagle's  nest, 

Flash'd  from  her  soft  eyes  unrepress'd ; 

And  her  form,  like  a  spreading  water-flower. 

When  its  frail  cup  swells  with  a  sudden  shower, 

Seem'd  all  dilated  with  love  and  pride. 

And  grief  for  that  brother,  her  young  heart's 

guide. 
Well  might  they  love ! — those  two  had  grown 
Orphans  together  and  alone : 
The  silence  of  the  Alpine  sky 
Had  hush*d  their  hearts  to  piety ; 
The  turf,  o'er  their  dead  mother  laid. 
Had  been  their  altar  when  they  pray'd ; 
There,  more  in  tenderness  than  woe. 
The  stars  had  seen  their  yoimg  tears  flow ; 
The  clouds,  in  spirit-like  descent. 
Their  deep  thoughts  by  one  touch  had  blent^ 
And  the  wild  storms  link'd  them  to  each  other — 
How  dear  can  peril  make  a  brother  1 

Now  is  their  hearth  a  forsaken  spot. 

The  vine  waves  unpruned  o'er  their  mountain  cot : 

Away,  in  that  holy  affection's  mighty 

The  maiden  is  gone,  like  a  breeze  of  the  night. 

She  is  gone  forth  alone,  but  her  lighted  fiice. 

Filling  with  soul  every  secret  place, 

Hath  a  dower  from  heaven,  and  a  gift  of  sway. 

To  arouse  brave  hearts  in  its  hidden  way. 

Like  the  sudden  flinging  forth  on  high 

Of  a  banner,  that  startleth  silently ! 

She  hath  wander'd  through  many  a  hamlet-vale. 

Telling  its  children  her  brother's  tale ; 


And  the  strains  by  his  spirit  pour'd  away 
Freely  as  foimtains  might  shower  their  spray. 
From  her  fervent  lip  a  new  life  have  caught. 
And  a  power  to  kindle  yet  bolder  thought ; 
While  sometimes  a  melody,  all  her  own, 
Like  a  gush  of  tears  in  its  plaintive  tone. 
May  be  heard  midst  the  lonely  rocks  to  flow. 
Clear  through  the  waterK^imes— clear,  yet  low. 

"  Thou'rt  not  where  wild-flowers  wave 
O'er  crag  and  spany  cave ; 
Thou'rt  not  where  pines  are  sounding, 
Or  joyous  torrents  bounding — 

Alas,  my  brother ! 

"  Thou'rt  not  where  green,  on  high. 
The  brighter  pastures  lie ; 
EVn  those,  thine  own  wild  places. 
Bear  of  our  chain  dark  traces : 

Alas,  my  brother ! 

"  Far  hath  the  sunbeam  spread, 
Kor  found  thy  lonely  bed ; 
Long  hath  the  fresh  wind  sought  thee. 
Nor  one  sweet  whisper  brought  thee — 

Alas,  my  brother  1 


"  Thou,  that  for  joy  wert  bom. 
Free  as  the  wings  of  mom  I 
Will  aught  thy  young  life  cherish, 
Where  the  Alpine  rose  would  perish 

Alas,  my  brother ! 


"Canst  thou  be  singing  still. 

As  once  on  every  hill  1 

Is  not  thy  soul  forsaken. 

And  the  bright  gift  from  thee  taken  1 — 

Alas,  alas,  my  brother !" 

And  wot  the  bright  g^  from  the  captive  fled  ? 
Like  the  fire  on  his  hearth,  was  his  spirit  dead  1 
Not  so  1 — ^but  as  rooted  in  stillness  deep. 
The  pure  stream-lily  its  place  will  keep, 
Though  its  tearful  urns  to  the  blast  may  qmver, 
While  the  red  waves  rush  down  the  foaming  river; 
So  freedom's  faith  in  his  bosom  lay, 
Trembling,  yet  not  to  be  home  away ! 
He  thought  of  the  Alps  and  their  breezy  air, 
And  felt  that  his  country  no  chains  might  bear 
He  thought  of  the  hunter's  haughty  life. 
And  knew  there  must  yet  be  noble  strife. 
But,  oh !  when  he  thought  of  that  orphan  maid, 
His  high  heart  melted — he  wept  and  pray'd  1 
For  he  saw  her  not  as  she  moved  e'en  then. 
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A  wakener  of  heroes  in  every  glen, 
With  a  glance  inspired  which  no  grief  could  tame. 
Bearing  on  hope  like  a  torch's  flame ; 
While  the  strengthening  voice  of  mighty  wrongs 
Qave  echoes  back  to  her  thrilling  songs. 
But  his  dreams  were  fill'd  by  a  haimting  tone, 
Sad  as  a  sleeping  infant's  moan ; 
And  his  soul  was  pierced  by  a  mournful  eye. 
Which  look'd  on  it— K>h  !  how  beseechingly  I 
And  there  floated  past  him  a  fragile  form. 
With  a  willowy  droop,  as  beneath  the  storm ; 
Till  wakening  in  anguish,  his  faint  heart  strove 
In  vain  with  its  burden  of  helpless  love  t 
Thus  woke  the  dreamer  one  weary  night —  [light; 
There  flashed  through  his  dungeon  a  swift  strong 
He  sprang  up — ^he  climb'd  to  the  grating-bars. 
— It  was  not  the  rising  of  moon  or  stars, 
But  a  signal-flame  from  a  peak  of  snow, 
Rock'd  through  the  dark  skies  to  and  fro  1 
There  shot  forth  another — another  still — 
A  hundred  answers  of  hill  to  hill  1 
Tossing  like  pines  in  the  tempest's  way. 
Joyously,  wildly,  the  bright  spires  play. 
And  each  is  hail'd  with  a  pealing  shout. 
For  the  high  Alps  waving  their  banners  out ! 
Iilmi  I  young  Emi  !  the  land  hath  risen  I — 
Alas  !  to  be  lone  in  thy  narrow  prison  ! 
Those  free  streamers  glancing,  and  thou  not  there ! 
— Is  the  moment  of  rapture,  or  fierce  despair  1 
— Hark  t  there 's  a  tumult  that  shakes  his  cell. 
At  the  gates  of  the  mountain  citadel  !  [ing  ! 

Hark  !  a  clear  voice  through  the  rude  soimds  ring- 
Doth  ho  know  the  strain,  and  the  wild,  sweet 
singing? 

"  There  may  not  long  be  fetters. 
Where  the  cloud  is  earth's  array. 

And  the  bright  floods  leap  from  cave  and  steep. 
Like  a  hunter  on  the  prey  I 

"  There  may  not  long  be  fetters. 
Where  the  white  Alps  have  their  towers ; 

Unto  Ekigle-homes,  if  the  arrow  comes, 
The  chain  is  not  for  ours  ! " 

It  is  she  !     She  is  come  like  a  da}'Bpring  beam. 
She  that  so  mournfully  shadow'd  his  dream  ! 
With  her  shining  eyes  and  her  buoyant  form. 
She  is  come  I  her  tears  on  his  cheek  are  warm ; 
And  oh  !  the  thrill  in  that  weeping  voice  ! 
"  My  brother !  my  brother  !  come  forth,  rejoice ! " 

Poet  I  the  land  of  thy  love  is  free, — 
Sister  !  thy  brother  is  won  by  thee  ! 


TO  THE  MOUNTAIN  WINDS. 


•"  How  dlTin* 


Tbo  llboiy,  fbr  fraU,  flk>r  moftal  »-M., 
To  loun  Mi  Uwg*  amoog  onpooplad 
And  moantainooa  raMramonta,  only  trod 
B]r  davlooi  flootatep*  I— BcgkMM 
To  oldMi  ttma !    And  wclikw  otthm 
That  kerps  th*  ntTOn  qulci  In  hit 
Be  M  a  praMnee  or  a  moMon— On* 
Among  th«  mao  J  UMre."  W< 

MouiTiAiN  winds  !  oh,  whither  do  ye  call  me  1 
Vainly,  vainly  would  my  steps  piuTsae  ! 

Chains  of  care  to  lower  earth  enthrall  me, 
Wherefore  thus  my  weaiy  spirit  woo  1 

Oh  1  the  strife  of  this  divided  being  ! 

Is  there  peace  where  ye  are  bom  on  hi^l 
Could  we  soar  to  your  proud  eyriea  fleran^ 

In  our  hearts  would  haunting  memories  die 

Those  wild  places  are  not  as  a  dwelling 
Whence  the  footsteps  of  the  loved  are  gone 

Never  from  those  rocky  halls  came  swelling 
Voice  of  kindness  in  familiar  tone  ! 

Surely  music  of  oblivion  sweepeth 
In  the  pathway  of  your  wanderings  free ; 

And  the  torrent,  wildly  as  it  leapeth. 
Sings  of  no  lost  home  amidst  its  glee. 

There  the  rushing  of  the  falcon's  pinion 
Is  not  from  some  hidden  pang  to  fly  ; 

All  things  breathe  of  power  and  stem  dominioz 
Not  of  hearts  that  in  vain  yearnings  die. 

Mountain  winds  I  oh  !  is  it,  is  it  only     . 

Where  man's  trace  hath  been  that  so  we  piz 
Bear  me  up,  to  grow  in  thought  less  lonely. 

Even  at  nature's  deepest,  loneliest  shrine  ! 

Wild,  and  mighty,  and  mysterious  singers  ! 

At  whose  tone  my  heart  within  me  bums ; 
Bear  me  where  the  last  red  sunbeam  lingers, 

Where  the  waters  have  their  secret  urns  ! 

There  to  commune  with  a  loftier  spirit 
Than  the  troubling  shadows  of  regret ; 

There  the  wings  of  freedom  to  inherit^ 
Where  the  enduring  and  the  wing'd  are  met 

Hush,  proud  voices  !  gentle  be  your  fidling  I 
Woman's  lot  thus  chainless  may  not  be ; 

Hush  !  the  heart  your  trumpet-sounds  are  callii 
Darkly  still  may  grow — but  never  free  I 
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THE  PROCESSION. 

**  *  Tha  pe>e>  which  pa— th  M  nndwiteiMlIm/  dlwioMd  itodf 

la  har  kwks  Mad  mowmcnta.    II  li^  on  har  oeoniaiMUMa  Uka  • 

alaady  unahadowad  mooaUghl.'*— Couousoa. 

Thsrb  were  trampling  sounds  of  many  feet. 
And  music  rush'd  through  the  crowded  street : 
Proud  music,  such  as  tells  the  skj 
Of  a  chief  retum'd  from  victory. 

There  were  banners  to  the  winds  unroll'd. 
With  haughty  words  on  each  blazon'd  fold ; 
High  battle-names,  which  had  rung  of  yore 
When  lances  clash'd  on  the  Syrian  shore. 

Borne  from  their  dwellings,  green  and  lone, 
There  were  flowers  of  the  woods  on  the  pathway 

strown; 
And  wheels  that  crush'd  as  they  swept  along ; — 
Oh  !  what  doth  the  violet  amidst  the  throng  1 

I  saw  where  a  bright  procession  pass*d 
The  gates  of  a  minster  old  and  vast; 
And  a  king  to  his  crowning-place  was  led. 
Through  a  sculptured  line  of  the  warrior-dead. 

I  saw,  fkr  gleaming,  the  long  array 
Of  trophies,  on  those  high  tombs  that  lay, 
And  the  coloured  light,  that  wrapp'd  them  ^31, 
Rich,  deep,  and  sad,  as  a  royal  pall 

But  a  lowlier  grave  soon  won  mine  eye 
Away  from  th'  ancestral  pageantry — 
A  grave  by  the  lordly  minster^s  gate, 
Unhonour^d,  and  yet  not  desolate. 

It  was  a  dewy  greensward  bed. 
Meet  for  the  rest  of  a  peasant  head ; 
But  Love — oh,  lovelier  than  all  beside  ! — 
That  lone  place  guarded  and  glorified. 

For  a  gentle  form  stood  watching  there. 
Young — but  how  sorrowfully  fiiir  I 
Keeping  the  flowers  of  the  holy  spot. 
That  reckless  feet  might  pro&ne  them  not. 

Clear,  pale  and  dear,  was  the  tender  cheek. 
And  her  eye,  though  tearful,  serenely  meek; 
And  I  deem'd,  by  its  lifted  gaze  of  love, 
That  her  sad  heart's  treasure  was  all  above. 

For  alone  she  seem'd  midst  the  throng  to  be. 
Like  a  bird  of  the  waves  iar  away  at  sea; 


Alone,  in  a  mourner's  vest  array  d. 

And  with  folded  hands,  e*en  as  if  she  pray'd. 

It  fiMled  before  me,  that  mask  of  pride. 
The  haughty  sweU  of  the  music  died; 
Banner,  and  armour,  and  tossing  plume. 
All  melted  away  in  the  twilight's  gloom. 

But  that  orphan  form,  with  its  willowy  grace. 
And  the  speaking  prayer  in  that  pale,  calm  fSace, 
Still,  still  o'er  my  thoughts  in  the  night-hour  g^de— 
— Oh  1  Love  is  lovelier  than  all  beside  1 


THE  BROKEN  LUTE. 

'  Whan  tha  lamp  to  ahattor'd, 

Tha  light  hi  tha  doat  Uat  dand ; 
Whan  tha  elond  la  aoattn^d, 

Tha  rainbow^  glorjr  la  ahad. 
Whan  tha  lata  la  brokan, 

Bwaal  aoanda  nra  raBoambar'd  not ; 
Whan  tha  words  ara  apokan, 

Lovad  aacanta  ara  aoon  fbrgot. 

▲a  moafa  and  aptondoor 
BarrlTa  not  tha  lamp  and  lata, 

Tha  hcarfa  achoaa  raodar 
Mo  aong  when  tha  ■plrtt  is  mata." 


SnaiXBT. 


She  dwelt  in  proud  Venetian  halls, 

Midst  forms  that  breathed  from  the  pictured  waUs, 

But  a  glow  of  beauty  like  her  own. 

There  had  no  dream  of  the  painter  thrown. 

Lit  from  within  was  her  noble  brow. 

As  an  urn,  whence  rays  from  a  lamp  may  flow ; 

« 

Her  young,  clear  cheek,  had  a  changeful  hue, 
As  if  ye  might  see  how  the  soul  wrought  through. 
And  every  flash  of  her  fervent  eye 
Seem'd  the  bright  wakening  of  Poesy. 

Even  thus  it  was  i   From  her  childhood's  years 
A  being  of  sudden  smiles  and  tears — 
P&ssionate  visions,  quick  light  and  shade — 
Such  was  that  high-bom  Italian  maid ! 
And  the  spirit  of  song  in  her  bosom-cell 
Dwelt,  as  the  odours  in  violets  dwell, 
Or  as  the  sounds  in  iEolian  strings, 
Or  in  aspen-leaves  the  quiverings ; 
There,  ever  there,  with  the  life  enshrined, 
Waiting  the  call  of  the  Buntest  wind. 

Oft,  on  the  wave  of  the  Adrian  sea, 
In  the  city's  hour  of  moonlight  glee — 
Oft  would  that  gift  of  the  southern  sky 
Overflow  from  her  lips  in  melody; 
Oft  amid  festal  halls  it  came. 
Like  the  springing  forth  of  a  sudden  flame — 
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Till  the  dance  was  hush'd,  and  the  silvery  tone 

Of  her  insphtition  was  heard  alone. 

And  faine  went  with  her,  the  bright,  the  crown'd, 

And  mufiic  floated  her  steps  around ; 

And  every  lay  of  her  soul  was  borne 

Through  the  sunny  land,  as  on  wings  of  mom. 

And  was  the  daughter  of  Yenioe  blest, 
With  a  power  so  deep  in  her  youthftil  breast  1 
Ck>uld  she  be  happy,  o'er  whose  dark  eye 
So  many  changes  and  dreams  went  by  1 
And  in  whose  cheek  the  swift  crimson  wrought 
As  if  but  bom  from  the  rush  of  thought  ? 
Tesl  in  the  brightness  of  joy  awhile 
She  moved  as  a  bark  in  the  sunbeam  s  smile ; 
For  her  spirit,  as  over  her  lyre's  full  chord. 
All,  all  on  a  happy  love  was  pour'd  I 
How  loves  a  heart  whence  the  stream  of  song 
Flows,  like    the   life-blood,  quick,  bright,  and 

strong] 
How  loves  a  heart,  which  hath  nevpr  proved 
One  breath  of  the  world  ?    Even  so  she  loved ; 
Bless'd,  though  the  lord  of  her  soul,  afiir. 
Was  charging  the  foremost  in  Moslem  war. 
Bearing  the  flag  of  St  Mark's  on  high. 
As  a  ruling  star  in  the  Grecian  sky. 
Proud  music  breathed  in  her  song,  when  fame 
Gave  a  tone  more  thrilling  to  his  name ; 
And  her  trust  in  his  love  was  a  woman's  faith — 
Perfect,  and  fearing  no  change  but  death. 

But  the  fields  are  won  from  the  Othman  host, 
In  the  land  that  quell'd  the  Persian's  boast, 
And  a  thousand  hearts  in  Venice  bum 
For  the  day  of  triumph  and  return  ! 
The  day  is  come  !  the  flashing  deep 
Foams  where  the  galleys  of  victory  sweep ; 
And  the  sceptred  city  of  the  wave 
With  her  festal  splendour  greets  the  brave ; 
Cymbal,  and  clarion,  and  voice,  around, 
Make  the  air  one  stream  of  exulting  soimd ; 
While  the  beautiful,  with  their  sunny  smiles. 
Look  from  each  hall  of  the  hundred  isles. 

But  happiest  and  brightest  that  day  of  all, 
Kobed  for  her  warrior's  festival, 
Moving  a  queen  midst  the  radiant  throng, 
Was  she,  th'  inspired  one,  the  maid  of  song ! 
The  lute  he  loved  on  her  arm  she  bore, 
As  she  rush'd  in  her  joy  to  the  crowded  shore ; 
With  a  hue  on  her  cheek  like  the  damask  glow 
By  the  simsct  given  unto  mountain  snow. 
And  her  eye  all  fill'd  with  the  spirit's  play. 
Like  the  flash  of  a  gem  to  the  changeful  day. 


And  her  long  hair  waving  in  ringlets  bright — 
So  came  that  being  of  hope  and  light  I 
One  moment,  Erminia !  one  moment  more, 
And  life,  all  the  beauty  of  life,  is  o'er  I 
The  bark  of  her  lover  hath  touch'd  the  strand— 
Whom  leads  he  forth  with  a  gentle  hand! 
— ^A  yoimg  fair  form,  whose  nymph-like  grace 
Accorded  well  with  the  Grecian  &uce. 
And  the  eye,  in  its  clear,  soft  darkneos  meek. 
And  the  lashes  that  droop'd  o'er  a  pale  roee  €heA; 
And  he  look'd  on  that  beauty  with  tender  pride— 
The  warrior  hath  brought  back  an  Eastern  bride! 

But  how  stood  she,  the  forsaken,  there. 

Struck  by  the  lightning  of  swift  despair  1 

Still,  as  amazed  with  grief,  she  stood. 

And  her  cheek  to  her  heart  sent  back  the  l>lood ; 

And  there  came  from  her  quivering  lip  zio  word. 

Only  the  fall  of  her  lute  was  heard. 

As  it  dropp'd  from  her  hand  at  her  rivBl*s  fleet. 

Into  fragments,  whose  dying  thrill  was  sweet ! 

What  more  remaineth  1    Her  day  was  done ; 
Her  &te  and  the  Broken  Lute's  were  one  ! 
The  light,  the  vision,  the  gift  of  power, 
Pass'd  from  her  soul  in  that  mortal  hour, 
Like  the  rich  soimd  from  the  shattered  string 
Whence  the  gush  of  sweetness  no  more  might 

spring! 
As  an  eagle  struck  in  his  upward  flight 
So  was  her  hope  from  its  radiant  height ; 
And  her  song  went  with  it  for  evermore, 
A  gladness  taken  from  sea  and  shore  ! 
She  had  moved  to  the  echoing  sound  of  fiime — 
Silently,  silently,  died  her  name  ! 
Silently  melted  her  life  away. 
As  ye  have  seen  a  young  flower  decay. 
Or  a  lamp  that  hath  swiftly  bum'd  expire. 
Or  a  bright  stream  shrink  from  the  summer  s  fir(\ 
Leaving  its  channel  all  dry  and  mute — 
Woe  for  the  Broken  Heart  and  Lute  ! 


THE  BURLAIi  IN  THE  DESERT. 


"  How  w«ept  jnon  gftlluit  band 
O'er  him  their  Taloar  eoold  not  aara  ! 
For  the  bayonet  U  red  with  ftore, 
And  he,  the  beaatlftil  and  brmre, 

Kow  eleepe  in  Eiypt'e  eand.**  Wilhm. 


In  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid 

Our  brother's  grave  we  made. 
When  the  battle-day  was  done, 
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And  the  desert  s  parting  sun 
A  field  of  death  Burve/d. 

The  blood-red  sky  above  us 

Was  darkenmg  into  night, 
And  the  Arab  watching  silently 

Our  sad  and  hurried  rite ; 

The  voice  of  Egypt's  river 

Came  hollow  and  profound ; 
And  one  lone  palm-tree,  where  we  stood, 

Rock*d  with  a  shivery  sound : 

While  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid 
Himg  o'er  the  grave  we  made. 

When  the  battle-day  was  done. 

And  the  desert's  parting  sun 
A  field  of  death  surve/d. 

The  fathers  of  our  brother 
Were  borne  to  knightly  tombs, 

With  torch-light  and  with  anthem-note. 
And  many  waving  plumes : 

But  he,  the  last  and  noblest 

Of  that  high  Norman  race. 
With  a  few  brief  words  of  soldier-love 

Was  gathered  to  his  place ; 

In  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid, 
Where  his  youthful  form  we  laid. 

When  the  battle-day  was  done. 

And  the  desert's  parting  sun 
A  field  of  death  surve/d. 

But  let  him,  let  him  slumber 

By  the  old  Egyptian  wave  ! 
It  is  well  with  those  who  bear  their  fame 

Unsullied  to  the  grave  ! 

When  brightest  names  are  breathed  on. 

When  loftiest  fall  so  fast. 
We  would  not  call  our  brother  back 

On  dark  days  to  be  cast, — 

From  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid, 
Where  his  noble  heart  we  laid. 

When  the  battle-day  was  done. 

And  the  desert's  parting  sun 
A  field  of  death  survey'd. 


["  Mn  Hemans*  Aineral  poems  are  among  her  most  Im- 
prenlve  works :  the  music  of  her  verse,  throogh  whidi  an 
under-current  of  sadness  may  alwajrs  be  traced,  was  nerer 


more  liappU^jr  employed  tlian  in  lamenting  the  beloved  ant! 
early  called,  <Hr  in  bidding 

'  Hop*  to  Um  world  to  kxA  bayond  tb*  tomba.* 

I  need  only  mention  a  few  lyrics,  *  The  Farewell  to  the  Dead,* 
(in  the  Lays  of  Many  Lands ;)  *  The  Exile's  Dbge,*  (in  the 
Songs  of  the  Affections;)  'The  Burial  of  an  Emigrant's 
Child  in  the  Forest,'  (in  the  Scenes  and  Uynms  of  Life;) 
and  the  'Burial  in  the  Deeert,'  a  noble  poem,  published 
among  her  poetical  renuUns.  The  introduction  of  the  two 
fSoUowing  stanias  of  a  more  concise  and  monumental  charac- 
ter,i  though  th^  have  already  appeared  in  print,  will  not,  I 
am  sore,  be  objected  to  as  IDustrating  the  abore  remariu**— 
CHoaLay's  Memotialt  iff  Mrs  Hemant,  p.  26-7.] 


TO  A  PICTURE  OF  THE  MADONNA, 

**  Ave  Mattel    Xaj oar  aplrits  dara 
Lookaptothliia,andtotluSoiiiiaboTe?*       Braiw. 

Faib  vision  !  thou  'rt  from,  sunny  skies, 
Bom  where  the  rose  hath  richest  dyes ; 
To  thee  a  southern  heart  hath  given 
That  glow  of  love,  that  calm  of  heaven. 
And  round  thee  cast  th'  ideal  gleam. 
The  light  that  is  but  of  a  dream. 

Far  hence,  where  wandering  music  fills 
The  haunted  air  of  Roman  hills, 
Or  where  Venetian  waves  of  yore 
Heard  melodies,  they  hear  no  more. 
Some  proud  old  minster's  goigeous  aisle 
Hath  known  the  sweetness  of  thy  smile. 

Or  haply,  firom  a  lone,  dim  shrine 
Mid  forests  of  the  Apennine, 
Whose  breezy  sounds  of  cave  and  dell 
Pass  like  a  floating  anthem-swell. 
Thy  soft  eyes  o'er  the  pilgrim's  way 
Shed  blessings  with  their  gentle  ray. 

Or  gleaming  through  a  chestnut  wood. 
Perchance  thine  island-chapel  stood. 
Where  firom  the  blue  Sicilian  sea 
The  sailor^B  hymn  hath  risen  to  thee. 
And  bless'd  thy  power  to  guide,  to  save, 
Madonna  I  watcher  of  the  wave  1 

Oh !  might  a  voice,  a  whisper  low. 
Forth  from  those  lips  of  beauty  flow ! 
Couldst  thou  but  speak  of  all  the  tears, 
The  conflicts,  and  the  pangs  of  years, 
Which,  at  thy  secret  shrine  reveal'd. 
Have  gush'd  from  human  hearts  unseal'd  t 

1  Tide  **  Monomental  Inscription,''  p.  366. 
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Surely  to  thee  hath  woman  come. 

Kose !  for  the  banquet  gathered,  and  the  bier; 

As  a  tired  wanderer  back  to  home ! 

Rose !  coloured  now  by  human  hope  and  pi 

Unveilmg  many  a  tunid  guest 

Surely  where  death  is  not — nor  change,  nor  £ 

And  treasured  sorrow  of  her  breast^ 

Yet  may  we  meet  thee,  joy's  own  flower  agi 

A  buried  love — a  wasting  care — 

Oh !  did  those  grie&  win  peace  from  prayer  t 

• 

And  did  the  poet's  fervid  soul 

DREAMS  OF  HEAVKN. 

To  thee  lay  bare  its  inmost  scroll  1              [fire 

««  W* ookmr  hMvra  wtttioar  own  baiMa  tlM>^lili, 

Those  thoughts,  which  poured  their  quenchless 

Our  vain  MpMny^  Ibnd  rcmembnutevs. 

And  passion  o'er  th'  Italian  lyre, 

Oar  pMrionate  love,  that  wwm  onto  Uaetr 
An  ImmortaUty." 

Did  they  to  still  submission  die 

Beneath  thy  calm,  religious  eye  ? 

Dbeam'st  thou  of  heaven  t    What  dreams  i 

Fair  child,  fiiir  gladsome  child  t           [thh 

And  hath  the  crested  helmet  bow*d 

With  eyes  that  like  the  dewdrop  shine, 

Before  thee,  midst  the  inccnsc-cloud  ? 

And  boimding  footsteps  wild  1 

Hath  the  crown'd  leaders  bosom  lone 

To  thee  its  haughty  griefs  made  known  1 

Tell  me  what  hues  th*  immortal  shore 

Did  thy  glance  break  their  frozen  sleep, 

Can  wear,  my  bird !  to  thee  1 

And  win  th'  unconquer'd  one  to  weep  1 

Ere  yet  one  shadow  hath  pass'd  o'er 

Thy  glance  and  spirit  free  1 

Hush'd  is  the  anthem,  closed  the  vow. 

The  Totiye  garland  withered  now; 

"  Oh  i  beautiful  is  heaven,  and  bri^t 

Tet  holy  still  to  me  thou  art. 

With  long,  long  summer  days; 

Thou  that  hath  soothed  so  many  a  heart ! 

I  see  its  lilies  gleam  in  light 

And  still  must  blessed  influence  flow 

Where  many  a  foimtain  plays. 

From  the  meek  glory  of  thy  brow. 

"And  there  uncheck'd,  methinks,  I  rove. 

Still  speak  to  suffering  woman's  love. 

And  seek  where  yotmg  flowers  lie, 

Of  rest  for  gentle  hearts  above ; 

In  vale  and  golden-fruited  groTe — 

Of  hope,  that  hath  its  treasure  there, 

Flowers  that  are  not  to  die !  ** 

Of  home,  that  knows  no  changeful  air. 

Bright  form !  lit  up  with  thoughts  divine. 

Thou  poet  of  the  lonely  thought^ 

Ave  1  such  power  be  ever  thine ! 

Sad  heir  of  gifls  divine ! 

Say  with  what  solemn  glory  firaiight 

Is  heaven  in  dreams  of  thine  1 

"  Oh  I  where  the  living  v^aters  flow 

A  THOUGHT  OF  THE  ROSR 

Along  that  radiant  shore. 

My  soul,  a  ^vimderer  here,  shall  know 

How  much  of  memory  dwells  amidst  thy  bloom, 

The  exile-thirst  no  more. 

Rose !  ever  wearing  beauty  for  thy  dower  1 

The  bridal-day — the  festival — ^the  tomb — 

"  The  burden  of  the  stranger's  heart 

Thou  hast  thy  part  in  each,  thou  stateliest  flower ! 

Which  here  alone  I  bear. 

Like  the  night-ehadow  shall  depart. 

Therefore  with  thy  soft  breath  come  floating  by 

With  my  first  wakening  there. 

A  thousand  images  of  love  and  grief. 

Dreams,  fill'd  with  tokens  of  mortality. 

"  And  borne  on  eagle  wings  afar. 

Deep  thoughts  of  all  things  beautiful  and  brief 

Free  thought  shall  claim  its  dower 

From  every  realm,  from  every  star. 

Not  such  thy  spells  o'er  those  that  hail'd  thee  first. 

Of  glory  and  of  power." 

In  the  clear  light  of  Eden's  golden  day ! 

There  thy  rich  leaves  to  crimson  glory  burst, 

0  woman !  with  the  soft  sad  eye. 

Link'd  with  no  dim  remembrance  of  decay. 

Of  spiritual  gleam. 

Tell  me  of  those  bri^t  worlds  on  high, 
How  doth  thy  fond  heart  dream  1 

By  the  sweet  mournful  voice  I  know, 

On  thy  pale  brow  I  see. 
That  thou  hast  loved,  in  fear,  and  woe — 

Say  what  is  heaven  to  thee  1 

"  Oh !  heaven  is  where  no  secret  dread 
May  haunt  love's  meeting  hour, 

Where  from  the  past  no  gloom  is  shed 
O'er  the  heart's  chosen  bower : 

"  "Where  every  sever'd  wreath  is  bound — 
Where  none  have  heard  the  knell 

That  smites  the  heart  with  that  deep  soimd- 
FartwtU,  beloved  /—farewdl/" 


THE  WISH. 

Come  to  me,  when  my  soul 
Hath  but  a  few  dim  hours  to  linger  here ; 

When  earthly  chains  are  as  a  shrivel'd  scroll, 
Oh  I  let  me  feel  thy  presence  t  be  but  near  1 

That  I  may  look  once  more 
Into  thine  eyes,  which  never  changed  for  me ; 

That  I  may  speak  to  thee  of  that  bright  shore 
Where,  with  our  treasure,  we  have  long'd  to  be. 

Thou  friend  of  many  days ! 
Of  sadness  and  of  joy,  of  home  and  hearth  1 

Will  not  thy  spirit  aid  me  then  to  raise 
The  trembling  pinions  of  my  hope  from  earth  1 

By  every  solemn  thought 
Which  on  our  hearts  hath  sunk  in  days  gone  by. 
From  the  deep  voices  of  the  moimtains  caught. 
O'er  all  th'  adoring  silence  of  the  sky; 

By  every  lofty  theme 
Whereon,  in  low-toned  reverence  we  have  spoken; 

By  our  communion  in  each  fervent  dream 
That  sought  from  realms  beyond  the  grave  a  token; 

And  by  our  tears  for  those  [death ; 

Whose  loss  hath  touch'd  our  world  with  hues  of 
And  by  the  hopes  that  with  their  dust  repose. 
As  flowers  await  the  south-wind's  vernal  breath ; 

Come  to  me  in  that  day — 
The  one — the  sever'd  from  all  days— 0  friend ! 


Even  then,  ifhuman  though  t  may  then  havesway, 
My  soul  with  thine  shall  yet  rejoice  to  blend. 

Nor  then,  nor  there  alone : 
I  ask  my  heart  if  all  indeed  must  die — 

All  that  of  holiest  feelings  it  hath  known  t 
And  my  heart's  voice  replies — ^Etemityl 


WRITTEN  AFTER  VISITING  A  TOMB, 

MXAm  WOODSTOCK,  IX  THB  COUITTV  OW  KILKJCNNY.^ 

"  T« !  bid*  brDMtth  th*  mouldering  heap, 
TlM  ODdcUghUd,  tUghtod  thing  { 
Than  In  tba  coU  «rth,  Iwrkd  dMp, 
In  rflene*  lei  It  waU  the  8i»ring.» 

Xjm  Tiaas*^  *'  Fwm  en  Ite  LUj." 

I  STOOD  where  the  lip  of  song  lay  low. 
Where  the  dust  had  gather'd  on  Beauty's  brow ; 
Where  stillness  hung  on  the  heart  of  Love, 
And  a  marble  weeper  kept  watch  above. 

I  stood  in  the  silence  of  lonely  thought, 
Of  deep  affections  that  inly  wrought. 
Troubled,  and  dreamy,  and  dim  with  fear — 
They  knew  themselves  exiled  spirits  here  1 

Then  didst  thou  pass  me  in  radiance  by. 
Child  of  the  sunbeam,  bright  butterfly ! 
Thou  that  dost  bear,  on  thy  £Edry  wings, 
No  burden  of  mortal  sufferings. 

Thou  wert  flitting  past  that  solemn  tomb. 
Over  a  bright  world  of  joy  and  bloom ; 
And  strangely  I  felt,  as  I  saw  thee  shine. 
The  all  that  sever'd  thy  life  and  mine. 

Mine,  with  its  inborn  mysterious  things, 
Of  love  and  grief  its  unfathom'd  springs ; 
And  quick  thoughts  wandering  o'er  earth  and  sky, 
With  voices  to  question  eternity  I 

Thine,  in  its  reckless  and  joyous  way, 
Like  an  embodied  breeze  at  play  ! 
Child  of  the  sunlight ! — thou  wing'd  and  free ! 
One  moment,  one  moment,  I  envied  thee  i 

Thou  art  not  lonely,  though  bom  to  roam. 
Thou  hast  no  longings  that  pine  for  home ; 
Thou  seck'st  not  the  haunts  of  the  bee  and  bird, 
To  fly  from  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred : 

1  8m  the  **  GraT»  of  a  Poetcn,**  p.  411,  on  the  Mine  lob- 
Jeet,  and  written  Mreral  ymn  preTioua^  to  Tiaitinf  tbeeoene^ 
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In  thy  brief  being  no  strife  of  mind. 
No  boundless  passion,  is  deeply  shrined ; 
While  I,  as  I  gazed  on  thy  swift  flight  by, 
One  hour  of  my  soul  seem'd  infinity  1 

And  she,  that  voiceless  below  me  slept, 
Flow'd  not  her  song  from  a  heart  that  wepti 
— OLoveandSongI  though  of  heaven  your  powers, 
Dark  ia  your  fate  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Tet,  ere  I  tum*d  from  that  silent  place. 
Or  ceased  frY>m  watching  thy  sunny  race. 
Thou,  even  thou,  on  those  glancing  wings. 
Didst  waft  me  visions  of  brighter  things  1 

Thou  that  dost  image  the  freed  soul's  birth. 
And  its  flight  away  o'er  the  mists  of  earth. 
Oh !  fitly  thy  path  is  through  flowers  that  rise 
Round  the  dark  chamber  where  Qenius  lies ! 


EPITAPH. 

Farxwxll,  beloved  and  moum'd  I  We  miss  awhile 
Thy  tender  gentleness  of  voice  and  smile, 
And  that  bless'd  gift  of  heaven,  to  cheer  us  lent — 
That  thrilling  touch,  divinely  eloquent,       [high, 
Which  breathed  the  soul  of  prayer,  deep,  fervent, 
Through  thy  rich  strains  of  sacred  harmony. 
Yet  frx)m  those  very  memories  there  is  bom 
A  soft  light,  pointing  to  celestial  mom  : 
Oh  1  bid  it  guide  us  where  thy  footsteps  trode, 
To  meet  at  last  "  the  pure  in  heart"  with  God ! 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  FIESCO, 

AS  TRANBI^TBD  FROM  TBirOBRMAN  OW  8CHILLBR, 

BY  COLONBL  O'AOUILAR,  AND  PBRrORMBO  AT  TUB  THBATRB- 

ROYAJ<,  DUBLIX,  DBCBMBBR  1832. 

Too  long  apart,  a  bright  but  sever'd  bond. 
The  mighty  minstrels  of  the  Rhine's  fair  land 
Migestic  strains,  but  not  for  us,  had  sung — 
Moulding  to  melody  a  stranger  tongue. 
Brave  hearts leap'd  proudly  to  their  words  of  power. 
As  a  true  sword  bounds  forth  in  battle's  hour; 
Fair  eyes  rain'd  homage  o'er  th'  impassion'd  lays, 
In  loving  tears,  more  eloquent  than  praise ; 
While  we,  far  distant,  knew  not,  dream'd  not  aught 
Of  the  high  marvels  by  that  magic  wrought. 

But  let  the  barriers  of  the  sea  give  way,      [sway! 
Wh«n  mind  sweeps  onward  with  a  conqueror's 


And  let  the  Rhine  divide  high  souIb  no  more 
From  mingling  on  its  old  heroic  shore,  [age 

Which,  e'en  like  ours,  brave  deeds  through  manyan 
Have  made  the  poet's  own  free  heritage  I 
To  us,  though  fiuntly,  may  a  wandering  tone 
Of  the  fkr  minstrelsy  at  last  be  known ; 
Sounds  which  the  ♦drilling  pulae,  the  bamingtev. 
Have  sprung  to  greets  must  not  be  strangers  here. 
And  if  by  one,  more  used  on  march  and  heath 
To  the  shrill  bugle  than  the  muse's  breath. 
With  a  warm  heart  the  offering  hath  beenhroaght, 
And  in  a  trusting  loyalty  of  thought. 
So  let  it  be  received ! — a  soldier^s  hand 
Bears  to  the  breast  of  no  ungenerous  land 
A  seed  of  foreign  shores.    O'er  this  fur  dime, 
Since  Tara  heard  the  harp  of  ancient  time, 
Hath  song  held  empire ;  then,  if  not  with/eaK, 
Let  the  green  isle  with  kindness  bless  his  aim. 
The  joy,  the  power,  of  kindred  aong  to  ^iread. 
Where  once  that  harp  "  the  soul  of  mnsic  shed !" 


TO  GIULIO  BEGOKDI, 

THX  BOT  GUTTABIBT. 

Blessing  and  love  be  round  thee  still,  fidr  boy ! 

Never  may  suffering  wake  a  deeper  tone 
Than  genius  now,  in  its  first  fearless  joy. 

Calls  forth  exulting  from  the  chords  which  own 
Thy  fiEkiry  touch  1  Oh !  may'st  thou  ne'er  be  tan^t 
The  power  whose  fountain  is  in  troubled  thought! 

For  in  the  light  of  those  confiding  ejem. 
And  on  th'  ingenuous  calm  of  that  dear  brow, 

A  dower,  more  precious  e'en  than  genhis  lies, 
Apure  mind's  worth,  awarm  heart's remal  g^ov 

Ood,  who  hath  graced  thee  thus,  O  gentle  child! 

Keep  midst  the  world  thy  brightness  wtiHfiff^ ! 


♦     ! 


0  YE  HOURS  f 

0  TE  hours !  ye  sunny  hours ! 

Floating  lightly  by, 
Are  ye  come  with  birds  and  flowers. 

Odours  and  blue  sky  1 

**  Yes !  we  come,  again  we  come. 
Through  the  woodpaths  free  : 

Bringing  many  a  wanderer  home. 
With  the  bird  and  bee." 
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0  je  hours  i  ye  sunny  hours  1 

"  Did  my  song  of  the  summer  breathe  naught  but 

Are  ye  wafting  songl 

gleel 

Doth  wild  muaic  stream  in  showers 

Did  the  voice  of  the  captive  seem  sweet  to  thee  t 

All  the  groves  among? 

— Oh  1  hadst  thou  known  its  deep  meaning  well, 

It  had  tales  of  a  burning  heart  to  tell  t 

"  Yes  I  the  nightingale  is  there 

From  a  dream  of  the  forest  that  music  sprang, 

While  the  starlight  reigns. 

Through  its  notes  the  peal  of  a  torrent  rang ; 

Making  young  leaves  and  sweet  air 

And  its  dying  fieJl,  when  it  sooth'd  thee  best, 

Tremble  with  her  strains." 

Sigh'd  for  wild-flowers  and  a  leafy  nest.** 

0  ye  hours !  ye  sunny  hours  1 

Was  it  with  thee  thus,  my  birdl 

hx  your  silent  flow. 

Yet  thine  eye  flash'd  clear  and  bright ; 

Ye  are  mighty,  mighty  powers ! 

I  have  seen  the  glance  of  sudden  joy 

Bring  ye  bliss  or  woe  ? 

In  its  quick  and  dewy  li^t. 

"Ask  not  this — oh  1  seek  not  this ! 

"  It  flash'd  with  the  fire  of  a  tameless  race. 

Yield  your  hearts  awhile 

With  the  soul  of  the  wild-wood,  my  native  place ! 

To  the  soft  wind's  bolmy  kiss. 

With  the  spirit  that  panted  through  heaven  to  soar : 

And  the  heavens*  bright  smile. 

Woo  me  not  back — I  return  no  more  ! 

My  home  is  high,  amidst  rocking  trees, 

''  Throw  not  shades  of  anxious  thought 

My  kindred  things  are  the  star  and  the  breeze. 

O'er  the  glowing  flowers ! 

And  the  fount  uncheck'd  in  its  lonely  play, 

We  are  come  with  sunshine  fraught, 

And  the  odours  that  wander  ohx  away  T 

Question  not  the  hours  T 

» 

Farewell — ^fiirewell,  then,  bird  1 

I  have  call'd  on  spirits  gone. 

And  it  may  be  they  jo/d,  like  thee,  to  part — 

Like  thee,  that  wert  all  my  own  t 

THE  FREED  BIRD. 

"  If  they  were  captives,  and  pined  like  me. 

Return,  return,  my  birdl 

Though  love  may  guard  them,  they joy'd  to  be  fr-ee ; 

I  have  dress'd  thy  cage  with  flowers ; 

They  sprang  from  the  earth  with  a  burst  of  power. 

Tis  lovely  as  a  violet  bank 

To  the  strength  of  their  wings,  to  their  triumph's 

In  the  heart  of  forest  bowers. 

hour! 

Call  them  not  back  when  the  chain  is  riven. 

"  I  am  free,  I  am  free — ^I  return  no  more ! 

When  the  way  of  the  pinion  is  all  through  heaven! 

The  weary  time  of  the  cage  is  o'er ; 

Farewell! — ^with  my  song  through  thecloudslsoar. 

Through  the  rolling  clouds  I  can  soar  on  high. 

I  pierce  the  blue  skies — I  am  earth's  no  more  !" 

The  sky  is  around  me — ^the  blue,  bright  sky  ! 

The  hills  lie  beneath  me,  spread  far  and  clear. 

With  their  glowing  heath-flowers  and  bounding 

deer; 

MARGUERITE  OP  FRANCE.^ 

I  see  the  waves  flash  on  the  sunny  shore — 

I  am  free,  I  am  free — I  return  no  more  !" 

«•  Tboa  MflOD-haarttd  do«»  r-OounuMs. 

Alas,  alas  I  my  bird  1 

Tbb  Moslem  spears  were  gleaming 

Why  seek'st  thou  to  be  fr'eel 

Round  Damietta's  towers, 

Wert  thou  not  bless'd  in  thy  little  bower. 

Though  a  Christian  banner  from  her  wall 

When  thy  song  breathed  naught  but  glee  ? 

Waved  fi«e  its  lily-flowers. 

1  Queen  of  St  Looli.    WhOik  besieged  by  the  Torke  in 

had  resolred  on  o^dtulation,  sbehad  them  smnmoned  to  her 

Damietta,  during  the  captiTlty  of  the  king  her  hnsband,  she 

apartment ;  and,  by  her  heroic  words,  so  wrought  upon  their 

tbert  gare  bbth  to  a  eon,  whom  she  named  Tristan,  in  com- 

spirits,  that  they  vowed  to  defend  her  and  the  Cross  to  the 

memoratkm  of  her  miafortunea.    Information  being  oonteyed 

Ust  extremity. 

to  her,  that  the  knights  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  city 
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Aj,  proudly  did  the  banner  weto. 

Yield  !  yield  !  and  let  the  Creeoent  ^cam 

As  queen  of  earth  and  air ; 

O'er  tower  and  bastion  high  ! 

But  fiunt  hearts  throb'd  beneath  its  folds 

Our  distant  homes  are  beautiful — 

In  anguish  and  despair. 

We  stay  not  here  to  die  1" 

Deep,  deep  in  Pkiynim  dungeon 

They  bore  those  fearful  tidings 

Their  kingly  chieftain  lay. 

To  the  sad  queen  where  she  lay — 

And  low  on  many  an  Eastern  field 

They  told  a  tale  of  wayering  hearts^ 

Their  knighthood's  best  array. 

Of  treason  and  dismay  : 

Twas  moumfiil,  when  at  feasts  they  met, 

The  blood  rush'd  through  her  pearly  cheA, 

The  wine-cup  round  to  send ; 

The  sparkle  to  her  eye — 

For  each  that  touch'd  it  silently 

"  Now  call  me  hither  those  recreant  kn^ta 

Then  miss'd  a  gallant  friend  I 

From  the  bands  of  Italy  !"  > 

And  mournful  was  their  yigil 

Then  through  the  Taulted  chambers 

On  the  beleaguer'd  wall. 

Stem  iron  footsteps  rang; 

And  dark  their  slumber,  dark  with  dreams 

And  heavily  the  sounding  floor 

Of  slow  defeat  and  fiUL 

Qave  back  the  sabre's  clang. 

Yet  a  few  hearts  of  chiyalry 

They  stood  around  her — steel-dad  men. 

Rose  high  to  breast  the  storm. 

Moulded  for  storm  and  fights 

And  one— of  all  the  loftiest  there — 
Thrill'd  in  a  woman's  form. 

A  woman,  meekly  bending 

O'er  the  slimiber  of  her  child. 
With  her  soft,  sad  eyes  of  weeping  love. 

As  the  Virgin  Mother's  mild. 
Oh  !  roughly  cradled  was  thy  babe. 

Midst  the  clash  of  spear  and  lance. 
And  a  strange,  wild  bower  was  thine,  young 

Fair  Marguerite  of  France  !  [queen  ! 

A  dark  and  vaulted  chamber. 

Like  a  scene  for  wizard-spell. 
Deep  in  the  Saracenic  gloom 

Of  the  warrior  citadel ; 
And  there  midst  arms  the  couch  was  spread. 

And  with  banners  curtain'd  o'er. 
For  the  daughter  of  the  minstrel-land. 

The  gay  Proven9al  shore  ! 

For  the  bright  queen  of  St  Louis, 

The  star  of  court  and  hall ! 
But  the  deep  strength  of  the  gentle  heart 

Wakes  to  the  tempest's  call ! 
Her  lord  was  in  the  Paynim's  hold. 

His  soul  with  grief  opprcss'd. 
Yet  calmly  lay  the  desolate. 

With  her  young  babe  on  her  breast ! 

There  were  voices  in  the  city. 

Voices  of  wrath  and  fear — 
"  The  walls  grow  weak,  the  strife  is  vain — 

We  will  not  perish  here  ! 


But  they  quail'd  before  the  loftier  soul 
In  that  pale  aspect  bright. 

Yes  !  as  before  the  &lcon  ghriTiV<T 

The  bird  of  meaner  wing. 
So  shrank  they  from  th'  imperial  glance 

Of  her — that  fragile  thing ! 
And  her  flute-like  voice  rose  dear  and  high 

Through  the  din  of  arms  around — 
Sweet,  and  yet  stirring  to  the  soul. 

As  a  silver  clarion's  sound. 

"  The  honour  of  the  Lily 

Is  in  your  hands  to  keep. 
And  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  for  Him 

Who  died  on  Calvary's  steep ; 
And  the  city  which  for  Christian  prayer 

Hath  heard  the  holy  bell — 
And  is  it  these  your  hearts  would  yield 

To  the  godless  infldd  1 

"  Then  bring  me  here  a  breastplate 

And  a  helm,  before  ye  fly. 
And  I  will  gird  my  woman's  form. 

And  on  the  ramparts  die  ! 
And  the  boy  whom  I  have  borne  for  woe. 

But  never  for  disgrace. 
Shall  go  within  nune  arms  to  death 

Meet  for  his  royal  race. 

"  Look  on  him  as  he  slumbers 
In  the  shadow  of  the  lance  1 

I  The  proposal  to  capitulate  Is  attilbated  bj  the  F^ 
historian  to  the  Knights  of  Piak 
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Then  go,  and  with  the  Cross  forsake 
The  princely  babe  of  France  ! 

But  toll  your  homes  ye  left  one  heart 
To  perish  undefiled ; 

A  woman,  and  a  queen,  to  guard 
Her  honour  and  her  child  I " 

Before  her  words  they  thrill'd,  like  leaves 

When  winds  are  in  the  wood ; 
And  a  deepening  murmur  told  of  men 

Roused  to  a  loftier  mood. 
And  her  babe  awoke  to  flashing  swords, 

Unsheath'd  in  many  a  hand. 
As  they  gather'd  round  the  helpless  One, 

Again  a  noble  band  1 

"  Wo  are  thy  warriors,  lady  1 

True  to  the  Cross  and  theo ; 
The  spirit  of  thy  kindling  words 

On  every  sword  shall  be  1 
Rest,  with  thy  fair  child  on  thy  breast  1 

Rest — we  will  guard  thee  well ! 
St  Denis  for  the  Lily-flower 

And  the  Christian  citadel !" 


THE  WANDERER. 

nLA.NSLATBD  FROM  THX  OKKUAJX  Or  SCHMIDT  TON  LUBBCK. 

I  COME  down  from  the  hills  alone ; 
Mist  wraps  the  vale,  the  billowB  moan  I 
I  wander  on  in  thoughtful  care. 
For  ever  asking,  sighing — vihere  t 

The  sunshine  round  seems  dim  and  cold. 
And  flowers  are  pale,  and  life  is  old, 
And  words  fall  soulless  on  my  ear — 
Oh,  I  am  still  a  stranger  here  ! 

Where  art  thou,  land,  sweet  land,  mine  own  ! 
Still  sought  for,  long*d  for,  never  known  1 
The  land,  the  land  of  hope,  of  light, 
Where  glow  my  roses  freshly  bright. 

And  where  my  friends  the  green  paths  tread. 
And  where  in  beauty  rise  my  dead ; 
The  land  that  speaks  my  native  speech. 
The  blessed  land  I  may  not  reach  ! 

I  wander  on  in  thoughtful  care. 
For  ever  asking,  sighing — where  t 
And  spirit-sounds  come  answering  this — 
"  There,  where  thou  art  not,  there  ii  bliu  /** 


THE  LAST  WORDS  OF  THE  LAST  WASP 
OF  SCOTLAND, 

— A  jeu  -d'esprit  produoed  at  thb  time,  which  owed  its  origiii 
to  a  timple  remark  on  the  unaeasoniUilencas  of  the  weather, 
made  by  Mrs  Hemans  to  Ifr  Charlee  Kirltpatrick  Bharpe,  whom 
■he  was  in  the  habit  of  leeing  at  Sir  David  Wedderbum't. 
**  It  b  lo  little  like  lummer,"  ihe  said,  '*  that  I  have  not 
eren  seen  a  butterfly."  **  A  butterfly ! "  retorted  Mr  Sharpe, 
**  I  have  not  even  seen  a  wan> !  '*  The  next  morning,  as  U 
in  confutation  of  this  calunmy,  a  wasp  made  its  appearance 
at  Lady  Wedderbum's  breakfast  table.  Mrs  Hemans  imme- 
diately proposed  that  it  should  be  made  a  prisoner,  indosed 
in  a  bottle,  and  sent  to  Mr  Sharpe :  this  was  acoordin^y  done, 
and  the  piquant  missive  was  acknowledged  by  him  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  SONNET  TO  A  WASP,  IN  THE  MANNER  OP 
MILTON,  Aec.,  BUT  MUCH  SUPERIOR. 

Poor  insect !  rash  as  rare ! — Thy  sovereign,^  sure. 
Hath  driven  thee  to  Siberia  in  disgrace — 
Else  what  delusion  could  thj  sense  allure 
To  buzz  and  sting  in  this  unwholesome  place. 
Where  e*en  the  hornet's  hoarser,  and  the  race 
Of  filmy  wing  are  feeble  1    Honey  here 
(Scarce  as  its  rhyme)  thou  find'st  not.    Ah,  beware 
Thy  golden  mail,  to  starved  Arachne  dear !' 
Though  fingers  fEuned,  that  thrill  the  immortal  lyre. 
Have  pent  thee  up,  a  second  Asmodous, 
I  wail  thy  doom — I  warm  thee  by  the  fire. 
And  blab  our  secrets — do  not  thou  betray  us  1 
I  give  thee  liberty,  I  give  thee  breath. 
To  fly  from  Athens,  Eurus,  Doctors,  Death  ! !" 

To  this  Mrs  Hemans  returned  the  foDowinf  rejoinder  :— 

Sooth'd  by  the  strain,  the  Wasp  thus  made  rcply^- 
(The  first,  last  time^he  spoke  not  waspishly) — 
"  Too  late,  kind  Poet !  comes  thine  aid,  thy  song, 
To  aught  first  starved,  then  bottled  up  so  long. 
Yet,  for  the  warmth  of  this  thy  genial  fire. 
Take  a  Wasp  s  blessing  ere  his  race  expire  :— 
Never  may  provost's  foot  find  entrance  here  ! 
Never  may  bailie's  voice  invade  thine  ear  1 
Never  may  housemaid  wipe  the  verd  antique 
From  coin  of  thine — ^Assyrian,  Celt,  or  Greek  I 
Never  may  Eurus  cross  thy  path  ! — to  thee 
May  winds  and  wynds'  alike  propitious  be  ! 
And  when  thou  diest— (live  a  thousand  years  !;— 
May  friends  fill  classic  bottles^  with  their  tears  ! 

1  Beelzebub  is  the  king  of  flies. 

s  A  beauUAil  aDusion  to  our  starving  weavers. 

*  Alluding  to  antiquarian  visits  to  these  renowned  doees. 

*  Referring  to  certafai  predous  lachrymatories  In  the  pot 
session  of  Mr  Sharpe. 
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I  COD  no  more — ^receive  my  parting  gasp  ! — 
Bid  Scotland  mourn  the  last,  last  lingering  Wasp  1^ 


TO  CAROLINE. 

Whin  thj  boimding  step  I  hear. 
And  thy  soft  voice,  low  and  clear ; 
When  thy  glancing  eyes  I  meet. 
In  their  sudden  laughter  sweet — 
Thott,  I  dream,  wert  surely  bom 
For  a  path  by  care  unworn  ! 
Thou  must  be  a  sheltered  flower. 
With  but  sunshine  for  thy  dower. 

Ah,  fiiir  child  t  not  e*en  for  thee 
May  this  lot  of  brightness  be ; 
Tet>  if  grief  must  add  a  tone 
To  thine  accents  now  unknown ; 
If  within  that  cloudless  eye 
Sadder  thought  must  one  day  lie. 
Still  I  trust  the  signs  which  tell 
On  thy  life  a  light  shall  dwell. 
Light — thy  gentle  spirit's  own. 
From  within  around  thee  thrown. 


THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  DESERT. 

"  Who  does  not  recollect  the  exaltation  of  Valiant  over  a  flower  In 
the  torrid  wastee  of  Africa  ?  The  afkctlng  mention  of  the  Inflaence  of 
a  ikiwer  apoo  the  mind,  bj  Mango  Park,  In  a  time  of  laflbring  and 
despondency.  In  the  heart  ot  the  Mine  nngtcountrj,  la  fluniUar  to 
trery  one.**— Howctt^  "  Book  of  the  Seaeon«.** 

Why  art  thou  thus  in  thy  beauty  cast, 

0  lonely,  loneliest  flower  1 
Where  the  sound  of  song  hath  never  passed 

From  human  hearth  or  bower  1 

I  pity  thee,  for  thy  heart  of  love. 
For  that  glowing  heart,  that  fain 

CKITIQUX  BY  PROrKSSOR  NORTON. 

**  The  [American]  collection  of  MrsIIemans'  Miscenaneous 
Poems  opens  with  renes  in  honour  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
She  has  celebrated  with  solemnity  and  truth  the  circumstances 
which  gave  sublimity  to  the  glorious  scene  of  their  landing ; 
and  their  descendants  cannot  be  but  pleased  to  see  the 
devotedness  displayed  by  them  introduced  into  poetry,  and 
incorporated  among  the  briglit  examples  held  up  by  the 


Would  breathe  out  joy  with  each  wind  to  ror 
In  vain,  lost  thing  !  in  vain  1 

I  pity  thee,  for  thy  wasted  bloom. 

For  thy  glory's  fleeting  hour. 
For  the  desert  place,  thy  living  tomb — 

0  lonely,  loneliest  flower  1 

I  said — ^but  a  low  voice  made  reply; 

"  Lai^ent  not  for  the  flower  1 
Though  its  blossoms  all  unmark'd  must  die;, 

They  have  had  a  glorious  dower. 

"  Though  it  bloom  afiir  from  the  zninstreTs  w 
And  the  paths  where  lovers  tread  ; 

Tet  strength  and  hope,  like  an  inborn  day. 
By  its  odours  have  been  shed. 

"  Yes  1  dews  more  sweet  than  ever  fell 

O'er  island  of  the  blest, 
Were  shaken  forth,  from  its  purple  bell. 

On  a  suffering  human  breast. 

'*  A  wanderer  came,  as  a  stricken  deer. 

O'er  the  waste  of  burning  sand. 
He  bore  the  wound  of  an  Arab  spear. 

He  fled  from  a  ruthle^  band. 

"  And  dreams  of  home  in  a  troubled  tide 

Swept  o'er  his  darkening  eye. 
As  he  lay  down  by  the  fountain-side. 

In  his  mute  d^pair  to  die. 

*'  But  his  glance  was  caught  by  the  desert's  flo 

The  precious  boon  of  heaven  ; 
And  sudden  hope,  like  a  vernal  shower. 

To  his  fainting  heart  was  given. 

"For  the  bright  flower  spoke  of  One  above— 

Of  the  presence  felt  to  brood. 
With  a  spirit  of  pervading  love. 

O'er  the  wildest  solitude. 

"  Oh  I  the  seed  was  thrown  those  wastes  am< 

In  a  bless'd  and  gracious  hour. 
For  the  lorn  one  rose  in  heart  made  strong 

By  the  lonely,  loneliest  flower  !  ■ 

inventive  as  well  as  the  historic  muse  for  the  admirstic 
mankind. 

"  Freedom,  not  licentiousness — religious  freedcmi,  not 
absence  of  religious  rites — ^was  the  object  for  which  the  & 
came.  An  air  of  earnestness  was  thus  originaUj  impart! 
the  character  of  the  country,  and  succeeding  mgm  law 
worn  it  away.  Though  it  may  suit  the  humour  of  naoral 
to  declaim  against  the  degeneracy  of  the  tinaes,  we  be 


that  the  country  has  of  late  yean  made  advancee  in  moral 
worth.  We  infer  tliis  from  the  more  general  diffusion  of  in- 
telligence, and  the  hij^ier  standard  of  learning;  from  the 
spirit  of  healthy  action  perrading  all  classes;  from  the 
diminished  number  of  crimes;  from  the  general  security  of 
property ;  from  the  rapid  multiplication  of  Sabbath  ecluKris, 
than  which  no  discoveij  of  our  age  has  been  more  important 
for  the  moral  education  of  the  people ;  from  the  philanthropy 
which  seeks  for  the  sources  of  vice,  and  restrains  it  by  remor- 
ing  its  causes ;  from  the  aetlTe  and  compassionate  beneroienoe, 
which  does  not  allow  itself  to  consider  any  dass  so  vicious  or 
so  degraded  as  to  have  forfisited  its  claim  to  humane  atten- 
tion—which seeks  and  reUeres  misery  wherever  it  is  concealed, 
and,  embracing  every  continent  in  its  regard,  has  its  mes- 
sengers in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  worid.  Religious  free- 
dom is  the  last  right  which,  even  in  our  days,  the  inhabitants 
of  tUs  country  would  surrender.  It  would  be  easier  to  drive 
them  frt>m  their  houses  and  their  lands,  than  to  take  from 
them  the  liberty  of  worshipping  Ood  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience.  There  is  no  general  assertion  of  this  rl^t,  and 
no  energetic  display  of  zeal  in  maintaining  it,  soldy  because 
it  is  menaced  by  no  aUrming  danger. 

*'  In  a  state  of  society  like  ours,  tiiere  may  be  little  room 
for  the  exercise  of  those  arts  of  which  it  is  the  chief  aim  to 
amuse  and  delight ;  and  yet  attentton  is  by  na  means  con- 
fined to  those  objects  which  are  directly  connected  with  the 
advancement  of  personal  or  public  wealth.  For  the  costly 
luxuries  of  life,  and  even  for  its  elegant  pleasures,  there  may 
as  yet  be  little  room ;  and  still  the  morality  of  the  nation  be 
tar  from  forming  itself  on  the  new  system  of  morals  devised 
by  our  political  economists.  There  has  been  no  age— we  assert 
it  with  confidence— thtfe  has  been  no  people,  where  the  efforts 
of  mind,  directly  connected  with  the  preservatton  of  elevated 
feeling  and  religious  earnestness,  are  man  valued  than  they 
are  by  the  better  part  of  our  own  community.  We  can  no 
support,  or  we  hold  it  not  best  to  support,  an  expensive  reli- 
gious establishment ;  but  every  where  the  voice  of  religious 
homage  and  instruction  is  heard :  we  cannot  set  apart  large 
estates  to  give  splendour  to  literary  distinction  ;  but  you  will 
hardly  find  a  retired  nook,  wliere  only  a  few  fiuniUes  seek  their 
shelter  near  each  other,  so  destitute,  that  the  elements  of 
knowledge  are  not  freely  taught :  we  cannot  establish  galleries 
for  the  various  works  of  the  arts  of  design ;  but  the  «ye  that 
can  see  the  beauties  of  native  is  common  with  us,  and  the 
recital  of  deeds  of  high  worth  meets  with  ready  listeners.  The 
luxuries,  which  are  for  dispUy,  are  exceedingly  little  known ; 
but  the  highest  value  b  set  on  every  effort  of  mind  connected 
with  the  investigation  of  truth,  or  the  nurture  of  genat>us 
and  elevated  sentiments. 

'*  Where  the  public  mind  had  been  tlius  formed,  the  poetry 
of  Mrs  Hemans  was  sure  to  find  admirers.  The  exercise  of 
genius,  if  connected  with  no  respect  for  virtue,  mi^t  have 
remained  unnoticed  ;  the  theory,  which  treaU  of  beauty  as 
of  something  independent  of  moral  effect,  is  still  without 
advocates  among  us.  It  has  thus  fkr  bem  an  undisputed 
axiom  that,  if  a  production  is  indecent  or  inmunral,  it  for  that 
very  reason  cannot  daim  to  be  considered  beautiful. 

**  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  there  can  be  no 
merit  in  works  of  which  the  general  tendency  is  humoral ;  but 
the  merit,  if  there  is  any,  does  not  lie  in  the  hnmoral  part,  in 
the  diarm  that  is  thrown  round  vice,  but  rather  in  an  occa- 
sional gleam  of  better  principles,  in  nature  occasionally  mak- 
ing her  voice  heard  above  the  din  of  the  dissolute,  hi  the  pic- 
tures of  knreUness  and  moral  truth  that  shine  out  through  the 
darknesL  Amidst  all  the  horrors  and  depravity  of  supersti- 
tion, the  strange  and  the  abominable  vi^saries  of  the  human 


imagination,  exercised  on  religion  in  heathenish  ignorance) 
the  obeerving  mind  ma^  yet  recognise  the  spirit  that  connects 
man  with  a  better  world.  And  so  it  is  with  poetry :  amidst 
all  tiie  oonftiston  which  is  manifest  where  the  heavenly  gift  is 
under  the  control  of  a  corrupted  judgment,  something  of  its 
native  lustre  will  still  appear.  When  we  see  the  poet  of  tran- 
scendent genius  delineating  any  thing  but  the  higher  part  of 
our  nature ;  when  we  observe  how,  after  borrowing  fiendish 
colours,  he  describes  states  of  mind  with  which  devils  only 
should  have  qrmpathy ,  rails  at  human  nature  in  a  style  which 
sfrfteful  misanthropy  alone  can  approve,  or  gives  descriptions 
of  sensuality  fit  only  for  the  revels  of  Comus ;  when  we  see 
him  *  hurried  down  the  adulterate  age,  adding  poUuttons  of 
his  own,'  we  can  have  little  to  say  to  excuse  or  to  Justify 
an  admiration  of  poetic  talent,  till  we  are  reconciled  to 
human  nature  and  the  muse  by  the  pure  lustre  of  better-guided 
minds. 

**  In  what  view  of  the  subject  can  it  be  hekl  a  proper  dedgn 
of  poetry  to  render  man  hateful  to  himself  ?  How  can  it  de- 
light or  instruct  us  to  see  our  fellow-men  ranged  under  the 
two  classes  of  designing  villains  and  weak  dupes  ?  Or  what 
souross  of  poetic  insphation  are  left,  if  aD  the  relattons  of 
social  life  are  held  up  to  deriston,  and  every  generous  impulse 
scorned  as  the  result  of  deluded  confidence  ? 

•*  To  demand  that  what  is  called  poetical  Jtutiee  should  be 
found  in  every  performance  may  be  unreasonable,  since  the 
events  of  life  do  not  warrant  us  in  expecting  it ;  but  we  may 
demand  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  moral  JutUe»—tk 
consistency  of  character,  a  conformity  of  the  mind  to  its 
career  of  action.  It  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  reality, 
though  it  is  with  probability,  that  an  imprindpled  miscrsant, 
governing  himself  in  his  gratiflcatkms  by  the  narrowest  sel- 
fishness, should  be  suocessftil  in  his  pursuits ;  but  it  is  unna- 
tural and  fislse  to  give  to  such  a  nature  any  of  the  attributes 
of  goodnesSb  Tioe  is  essentially  mean  and  low ;  it  has  no 
dignity,  no  courage,  no  beauty ;  and  while  the  poet  can  never 
hnpart  to  a  production,  tending  to  promote  vice,  the  power 
and  interest  which  belong  to  the  worthy  deUneation  of  honour- 
able actions,  he  can  never  invest  a  &lse  heart  with  the  noble 
qualities  of  a  generous  one.  Observe  in  this  respect  the  man- 
ner of  the  dramatic  poet,  who  is  acknowledged  to  have  de* 
lineated  the  passions  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  Shakspeare 
describes  the  mind  as  gradually  sinking  under  the  influence 
of  the  master-passion.  It  stamps  itself  on  the  whole  soul,  and 
oblitoAtes  all  the  finer  traces  in  which  htunanity  had  written 
a  witness  of  gentler  qualities.  Macbeth  is  a  moral  picture  of 
terrific  sublimity,  and  an  illustration  of  that  moral  Justice 
which  we  contend  should  never  be  wanting.  The  one  strong 
passion  moulds  the  character,  and  bbuts  every  tender  senti- 
ment When  once  Othello  is  Jealous,  his  Judgment  is  gone ; 
the  selfishness  of  Richard  leads  to  wanton  cruelty.  In  one  of 
Shakqware's  tragedies,  not  a  crime,  but  a  fiuilt  is  the  found- 
ation of  the  moral  Interest  Here,  too,  he  is  consistent ; 
and  the  irresohition  of  Hamlet  leaves  his  mind  without  energy, 
and  his  omtending  passions  without  terror.  We  mi^t 
exphiin  our  views  by  examples  from  the  comedies  of  the  great 
dramatist,  but  Macbeth  and  Richard  furnish  the  clearest 
iUustration  of  them.  And  it  is  in  such  exhibitions  of  the 
power  of  vice  to  degrade,  that  *  gorgeous  tragedj'  performs 
her  ssverest  office;  lifting  up  the  pall  whteh  hkles  the  ghast- 
lineas  of  unprindpled  depravity,  and  showing  us,  wliere  vice 
gains  control,  the  features,  that  before  may  have  been  re- 
splendent with  toveliness,  marred  and  despoiled  of  all  their 
sweet  expression.  , 

**  There  can,  then,  be  no  more  hideous  fiuilt  in  a  literary 
work  than  profligacy.    Levity  is  next  in  order.    The  disposi- 
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yon  to  trifle  with  topics  of  the  liigliest  uiomeut — to  apply  Uie 
leTelUng  {nlnciple  to  thoemotioDt  of  the  hmnan  mind,  to  hold 
op  to  ridicule  the  exalted  thoughts  and  kindling  aq)irations 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable— can  at  best  charm  those 
only  who  have  failed  to  enter  the  true  avenues  to  hairiness. 
Such  works  may  be  popular,  because  the  diaracter  of  the 
public  mind  may  for  a  season  be  corrupt.  A  literature,  con- 
sisting of  such  works,  is  the  greatest  evil  with  which  a  nation 
can  be  cursed.  National  poverty  is  nothing  in  comparison, 
for  poverty  is  runedied  by  prudent  enterprise ;  but  such  works 
poison  the  life-blood  of  the  people,  the  moral  vigour,  which 
alone  can  strive  for  liberty  and  honour.  The  apologists  for 
this  dass  of  compositions,  in  which  Voltaire  and  La  Fontaine 
are  the  greatest  masters,  defend  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
well  adapted  to  give  pleasure  to  minds  which  have  been  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  that  foreigners  need  only  a  diflerent 
moral  education  to  be  able  to  enjoy  it.  Now,  without  wast- 
ing a  word  on  the  enormity  of  defending  what  b  intrinsically 
sensual,  we  reply  merely  on  the  score  of  effect.  He  who 
adapts  his  inventions  to  a  particular  state  of  society,  can 
please  no  furtlier ;  he  depends  on  circumstance  for  his  popu- 
larity ;  lie  does  not  appeal  to  man,  but  to  accidental  habits, 
a  fleeting  state  of  the  public  mind ;  he  is  the  poet,  not  of 
nature,  but  of  a  tnmsient  fashion.  The  attraction  which 
comee  from  the  strangeness  or  novelty  of  tlie  manner  is  of 
very  little  value.  On  the  most  brilliant  night  a  meteor  would 
be  followed  by  all  eyes  for  a  while ;  and  why  ?  Because  it  is 
as  evanescent  as  brig^it ;  we  must  gaxe  at  once,  or  it  will  be 
too  late.  Tet  the  mind  soon  returns  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  etonal  stars  which  light  up  the  heavens  with  enduring 
lustre.  Any  popularity,  obtained  by  gratifying  a  perverse 
taste,  is  essentially  transitory ;  while  all  that  is  benevolent  and 
social,  all  tliat  favours  truth  and  goodness,  is  of  universal  and 
perpetual  interest. 

**  These  are  but  plain  inferences  from  facts  in  the  history 
of  literature.  The  plays  of  Dryden  were  written  to  please  an 
audience  of  a  vicious  taste ;  they  may  have  been  received  with 
boisterous  applause,  but  nobody  likes  them  now,  though  in 
their  form  not  unsuited  to  the  stage ;  and  as  for  tlie  grossest 
scenes,  any  merit  in  the  invention  is  never  spoken  of  as  com- 
pensating for  tliehr  abominable  coarseness.  On  the  other 
hand,  Milton's  Comus,  though  in  its  form  entirely  antiquated, 
lias  tlie  beautiful  freshness  of  everlasting  youth,  delights  the 
ardent  admirer  of  good  poetry,  and  is  always  showing  new 
attractions  to  the  careful  critic.  And  where  lies  this  immense 
difference  in  the  lasting  effect  of  theM  two  writers  ?  Dryden, 
it  is  true,  fell  fiar  short  of  Milton  in  poetic  genius ;  but  the 
true  cause  lies  in  this, — virtue,  which  is  the  soul  of  song,  is 
wanting  in  tlie  phiys  of  Dryden,  while  the  poetry  of  Milton 
bears  the  impress  of  his  own  magnan  unity. 

"  We  are  contending  for  no  sickly  morality :  we  would  shut 
out  the  poet  from  the  haunts  of  libertinism,  not  from  the 
haunts  of  men  ;  we  would  luve  him  associate  with  his  fellows, 
hold  intercourse  with  the  great  minds  that  light  up  tlie  gloom 
of  ages,  and  share  in  the  best  impulses  of  human  nature,  and 
not,  under  the  influence  of  a  too  delicate  sensibility,  treat 
only  of  the  harmless  flowers,  and  tlie  innocent  birds,  and  the 
exhilarating  charm  of  agreeable  scenery  ;  and  still  less,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  sullen  misanthropy,  delight  in  obscure  abstractions. 
And  comfort  only  in  solitude,  and  rejoice,  or  pretend  to  re- 
joice, diiefly  in  the  mountains,  and  the  ocean,  and  the  low 
pkioes  of  the  earth.  Their  pursuit  of  moral  beauty  does  not 
lead  to  an  affected  admiration,  or  an  improper  idolatry  of  the 
visible  creation.  The  genius  of  the  poet  can  impart  a  portion 
of  its  eloquence  to  the  external  world,  and  elevate  creation  by 
connecting  it  with  moral  associations.     But  descriptions. 


except  of  scenes  white  moral  bdnga  am  to  mow,  ] 
interest.  If  landscape-painting  to  ma  Inferior  htaoch  of  tlai 
art,  though  tha  aidendidwarioi  of  Claud*  demaiidpntotwl^ 
outmeasure,  landscape  poetry  to  a  kind  of  afladatlan.aaM- 
natural  result  of  exceoive  refinemant.  DoMription  to  hapsr- 
tant,  but  subordinate.  The  extanud  worid,  wIthaB  itofor 
geoosnces  and  varied  fonnsof  beauty ;  the  cataract,  *  witiiiiB 
gtoiy  of  reflected  light ;'  the  foreeU,  aa  tbej  wave  to  te 
brilUanqy  of  early  summer ;  tha  flowers,  that  aim  uoadsJ  to 
gardens,  or  waste  their  sweetoaai  on  tha  deeert  ato;  *lie 
noise  of  tha  hidden  brook,  that  aU  nighi  kmg  in  tha  toi^ 
months  sings  its  quiet  tone  to  tha  ■lafiping  woods  ;*  the  oessa, 
whether  repoelng  in  tranquil  xoM^eaty  or  towed  hj  tba  tsai^ 
pest ;  night,  when  the  heavens  wm  s^Uttaring  with  tha  i 
dour  of  the  oonsteUations ;  morning,  wto 
dour  beams  in  the  sky,  and  to  reflected  toi  a  fkrnrmrii 
from  the  glittering  earth— these  are  not  the 
that  awaken  the  energies  of  the  muea.  Tt  to  iiiiiiil.  ■iiifiMii 
only,  which  can  exhibit  the  highest  beantj.  Tha  hym  if 
martyrdom,  the  strength  by  which  tha  psitriot  gbda 
to  dto,  *  Godt  breath  to  tha  soul  of  man,'  tha 
power  of  genoxius  passion,  the  hopes  and  aowowa  i 
— love,  devotion,  and  all  tha  deep  and  bright 
tion — ^these  are  higher  themee  of  permanent  intme^aad  «- 
alted  character. 

**  Here,  too,  we flnd an anatagy  between |i»a<h  ■luliilifcm 
feeling.  The  hnage  of  God  to  to  be  Mougbt  Ibr,  not  la  wmA 
in  the  outward  world  as  in  tha  mind.  No  rmnWiiaftoa  if 
inanimate  matter  can  equal  the  subUnUty  umI 
power  of  life.  To  impart  oiganiclife,  with 
duction,  to  a  bri^ter  digpisy  of  Omnlpoienoe  tiiaa  aayw* 
rangement  of  Uie  inanimate,  material  worid.  A  iwmb  if 
flies,  as  through  their  short  existence  they  ban  and  whad  h 
the  summer's  sun ,  offer  as  clear,  and,  to  aome  minde,  a  ctoanr 
demonstration  of  Omnipotence,  than  the  nieitoilhn,  kat 
silent,  courses  of  the  planets.  But  moral  life  to  the  bi^isit 
creation  of  divine  power.  We,  at  toast,  know  and  can  coa- 
ceive  of  none  higher.  We  are,  therefore,  not  to  lo^  tor  Gei 
among  the  rivers  and  the  forests,  nor  yet  enwng  the  ptoaea 
and  the  stars,  but  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  be  to  not  the  Gedet 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living. 

**  Those  who  accord  with  the  general  views  vriiicfa  we  hasi 
here  maintained,  will  be  prepared  to  expreaa  unqualified  a^ 
probation  of  the  literary  career  of  Mrs  Hemana.  w*^  tor 
writings  been  merely  harmless,  we  should  not  hmrt  eataei 
into  an  analysto  of  them ;  but  the  moral  cfaarm  which  tos|a«d 
over  them  b  so  peculiar,  so  full  of  nature,  and  truth,  and  deep 
feeling,  that  her  productions  claim  at  oooe  tiie  praise  of  «• 
quisite  purity  and  poetic  exceUenoe.  Bb»  Skdda  the  dtoaHyef 
her  sex  to  a  high  sense  of  the  duttosof  a  poet ;  she 
buoyancy,  yet  with  earnestness  ;  her  poema  bear  tlie ; 
of  a  character  worthy  of  admiratton.  In  the  ponuit  of  Hmhj 
renown,  she  never  forgeto  what  to  due  to  fsminine  naava. 
We  perceive  a  mind  endowed  with  powers  to  aa|ihs,  aad  an 
still  further  pleased  to  find  no  unsatisfied  cravings,  ae  |m»- 
sionate  pursuit  of  remote  objecto,  but  high 
graced  by  contentment  There  to  ptoinl|y  the 
of  the  various  sorrow  to  which  life  to  ezpoaed,  and  witii  Ittto 
spirit  of  resignation.  She  seto  before  herself  a  dear  aad  m- 
alted  idea  of  what  a  female  writo*  should  be,  and  to  oa  tin 
way  to  realise  her  own  idea  of  exoeUmoa.  LiTing  in  ( 
retirement,  in  a  beautiful  part  of  Watoa,  it  to  her  owi 
and  her  own  experience  which  she  communicatee  to  oa.  We 
cannot  illustrate  our  meaning  better,  tiian  bj  introdndagev 
readers  at  once  to  Mrs  Hemans  hws^,  as  aha  deacribca  to  ■ 
the  occupations  of  a  day. 
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Air  HOUK  or  aOMANCS. 

"Zhmwtn  thick  ImvM  abort  bm  and  aroond. 
And  low  twMl  liflM,  lUw  thoM  of  ehlkiliood't  alMp, 
Anildat  thdr  dimncM,  and  a  fltftil  Mood 
A«  of  toft  ibowtn  on  watar/  eto.  ete. 

**  TIm  poetry  is  here  m  beautiful  m  the  icene  deicribed  is 
quiet  and  plcadng.  It  fonns  an  amiable  picture  of  the  oocu- 
pations  of  a  contemplatire  mind.  The  language,  yersiAcation, 
and  imagery,  are  of  great  merit,  the  beauties  of  nature  de- 
scribed by  a  careful  obeenrer ;  the  EngUsh  scene  is  placed  in 
happy  contrast  with  the  Eastern,  and  tlie  dream  of  romance 
pleasantly  disturbed  by  the  cheorftilness  of  life.  But  we  make 
but  sorry  work  at  commenting  on  what  the  reader  must  feeL 

**  It  has  been  said  tliat  religion  can  nerer  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  in  poetry.  The  position  is  a  fiUse  one,  reftited 
by  the  dose  aUianoe  between  poetic  inspiration  and  sacred 
enthusiasm.  Irreligion  has  certainly  no  place  In  poetry. 
There  may  hare  been  Atheist  philoeophers ;  an  Atheist  poet 
Is  an  Impossibility.  The  poet  may  doubt  and  reason  Uke 
Hamlet,  but  tiie  moment  he  acquiesces  in  unbdief,  there  is 
an  end  to  the  magic  of  poetry.  Inugination  can  no  longer 
throw  lively  hues  over  the  creation  :  the  forests  cease  to  be 
haunted ;  the  sea,  and  the  air,  and  the  heavens,  to  teem  with 
life.  The  highest  Interest,  we  think,  attaches  to  Mrs  Uemans's 
writings,  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity  which  pervades  them. 

"  The  poetry  of  our  author  is  tranquUUsIng  in  its  character, 
calm  and  serene.  We  beg  pardon  of  the  lovers  of  exdtonent, 
but  we  are  seriously  led  to  take  notice  of  this  quality  as  of  a 
high  merit.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  sublimity  of 
directing  the  passions ;  we  hold  it  a  much  more  difficult  and 
a  much  more  elevated  task,  to  restrain  them.  It  may  be  sub- 
lime to  ride  on  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  storm;  but  it 
seems  to  us  still  more  sublime  to  appease  the  storm,  and  still 
the  whiriwind.  Virgil,  no  mean  authority,  was  of  this  opinion. 
The  French  are  reported  to  be  particularly  fond  of  effect  and 
display;  but  we  remember  to  have  read  that,  even  in  the 
splendid  days  of  Napoleon,  the  simplteity  of  vocal  music  sur- 
passed in  effect  the  magniflcenoe  of  a  numerous  band.  It  was 
when  Napoleon  was  crowned  Emperor  In  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame.  The  Parisians,  wishing  to  distinguish  the 
occasion  by  some  novd  exhibition,  and  to  produce  a  great 
effect,  filled  the  orchestra  with  eighty  harps,  which  were  all 
struck  together  with  unequalled  skill.  The  fiuhlonable  world 
was  in  raptures.  Presently  the  Pope  entered,  and  some 
thirty  of  his  singers,  who  came  with  him  from  Rome,  received 
him  with  the  powerful  Tu  a  Pdrut  of  the  old-fiashioned  Scar- 
latti ;  and  the  simple  majesty  of  the  air,  assisted  by  no  instru- 
ments, annihilated  in  a  moment  the  whole  effect  of  the  pre- 
ceding fknfaronade.  A  nd  in  literature  the  public  taste  seems 
to  usalready  weary  of  those  productions  which  aim  at  astonish- 
ing and  producing  a  great  effect,  and  there  is  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pleasing  by  the  serenityof  contemplative  excellence. 

**  It  Is  the  high  praise  of  Mrs  Hemans's  poetry  that  it  Is 
feminine.  The  sex  may  well  be  pleased  with  her  producttons, 
for  they  could  hardly  have  a  better  representative  in  the 
career  of  letters.  All  her  works  seem  to  come  from  the  heart, 
to  be  natural  and  true.  The  poet  can  give  us  nothing  but  the 
form  under  whkh  the  objects  he  describes  present  themselves 
to  his  own  mind.  That  form  must  be  noble,  <Hr  It  is  not 
worthy  of  our  consideration ;  It  must  be  consistent,  or  it  will 
(kO  to  be  true.  Now,  In  tiie  writings  of  Mrs  Hemans,  we 
are  shown  how  life  and  its  concerns  appear  to  woman,  and 
hear  a  mother  intrusting  to  verse  her  experience  and  obeer- 
vation.     So,  in  *  The  Hebrew  Mother,'  *  the  spring-tide  of 


nature '  swells  high  as  she  parts  from  her  son,  on  devoting  him 
to  the  service  of  the  Temple : — 

'  Alai,  lay  bo7 1  thj  geotla  graap  is  oo  ma, 
Tba  hricht  tcan  qoivar  in  thy  pleading  cy«s; 

And  now  fond  thonghM  aritt. 
And  tllTar  oorda  again  to  earth  bava  won  ma. 
And  fika  a  vtna  thou  ebupait  my  fktll  haart— 

How  ahall  I  banoe  depart  ? 

'Andohl  tha  home  whenoc  thy  bright  ndla  hath  parted. 
Will  it  not  ieem  ae  if  the  nnny  day 

Tum'd  from  its  door  away  ? 
While  through  ite  ehamber*  wandering,  weary- 
I  langateh  for  thy  Ttrice,  which  paet  me  etHl 

Went  like  a  singing  riH  ? 

'  I  give  thee  to  thy  God— the  God  that  gave 
A  wall-eprlng  of  deep  gladness  to  my  hsart ! 

And,  praeioas  as  thoa  art. 
And  pore  as  dew  of  Uermon,  He  shall  have 
Xy  own,  my  beaotiAil,  my  andeflled  I 

And  thou  Shalt  be  His  child. 

'  Thersfota,  ftmwalt !    I  go— my  soal  may  teO  me. 
As  the  hart  pantcth  for  the  water-brooks. 

Teaming  for  thy  sweet  kmks. 
But  thoo,  my  flrst-bom  I  droop  not,  nor  bewail  mei 
Thoo  in  the  Shadow  <tf  the  Bock  shalt  dwell. 

The  Bock  of  Strength.— Farewell ! ' 

**  The  same  high  feeling  of  maternal  duty  and  love  inspires 
the  little  poem,  *The  Wreck,'  whteh  every  one  has  read. 

*  The  Lady  of  the  Castle,*  *  The  Grave  of  KOmer,*  •  The 
Graves  of  a  Household,'  are  all  on  domestic  subjects.  But 
why  do  we  aDcule  to  poems  which  are  In  every  one"*  hands? 
The  mother's  voice  breaks  out  again  in  tiie  piece  entitled 

*  Elysium.'  Children,  according  to  the  heathen  mythology, 
were  banished  to  the  Infernal  regions,  and  religious  fiUth  had 
no  consolation  for  a  mourning  parent. 

'  Cahn,  on  its  Isaf-strawn  bier. 
Unlike  a  gift  of  Natora  to  Decay, 
Too  roeelike  still,  too  bcaatlfkil,  too  dsar. 
The  child  at  rest  before  its  mother  lay : 

E*eo  M  to  pass  away. 
With  Its  bright  smile !    Elyriam  I  what  wart  thoa 
To  her  who  wept  o'er  that  yoong  slombarar's  brow  ? 

'  Thoa  hadst  no  home,  grsen  land  I 
For  the  tkir  ersatare  firom  her  bosom  gone. 
With  UttH  freeh  ffowaiajnst  opening  In  its  hand. 
And  all  the  lovely  thoaghts  and  dreams  onknowa. 

Which  In  its  clear  eye  shone 
Like  spring's  tnt  wakening !    But  that  Bgfat 
—Where  went  the  dewdrop  swept  before  the  blast  ? 

*  Not  where  thy  soft  winds  play*d, 
Koi  where  thy  waters  lay  In  glasqr  slsap  !— 
Fade  with  thy  bowers,  thou  land  of  visions  I  foda  i 
From  thee  no  voice  came  o'er  the  gkxmiy  deep. 

And  bade  man  cease  to  weep ! 
Fade,  with  the  amaranth  plain,  the  myrtle  grove. 
Which  could  not  yield  one  hope  to  sorrowing  love  ! 

'  For  the  moet  loved  are  they 
Of  whom  Fame  speaks  not  with  her  clarion  voice 
In  regal  haOs !    The  shades  o'erhang  their  way  t 
The  vale,  vrith  its  deep  fountains,  is  thslr  efaoiee. 

And  gentle  hearte  rejoice 
Around  their  steps ;  till  rilently  they  die. 
As  a  stream  shrinks  Orom  summer's  boming  eye. 

'  And  the  world  knows  not  then— 
Not  then,  nor  ever,  what  pure  thoaghts  ara  fled ! 
Yet  theee  are  they,  who  on  the  souls  of  men 
Come  back,  when  night  her  folding  voU  hath  spread. 

The  long-remcmber'd  dead  I 
Bat  net  with  thee  might  aught  save  glory  dwells 
Fade,  fode  away,  thou  shora  of  asphodel !  * 
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**  And  the  same  feelings  of  a  woman  and  mothtf  dictated 
*  The  Evening  Pnyer  at  a  Girls'  School/— «  poem  which 
merits  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  Gray's  '  Ode  on 
a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College.' 

'  O  Jojotts  ereatares !  that  will  liDk  to  mt, 
Ufhtly,  whan  thoM  pure  orlaooa  art  don*/  ete. 

**  Of  Other  spirited,  and  livdy,  and  patiietio  short  poems  of 
Hn  Hemans,  which  form  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  lyric  poetry  of  the  language,  we  take  no  particular  notice 
—for  in  what  part  of  the  United  States  are  they  not  known  ? 
So  general  has  been  the  attention  to  tiiose  of  her  pieces  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  newspaper,  we  hardly  fear  to  assert  that, 
throughout  a  great  part  of  this  country,  there  is  not  a  fiunily 
of  the  middling  class  in  which  some  of  them  IiaTe  not  been  read. 
The  praise  which  was  not  sparin^y  bestowed  upon  her,  when 
her  shorter  first  productions  l>ecame  generally  known  among 
us,  has  l>een  often  repeated  on  a  carefUl  examination  of  her 
works ;  and  could  we  hope  that  our  remarks  might  one  day 
£fdl  under  her  eye,  we  should  hope  she  would  not  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  good  wishes  which  are  offered  her  from  America, 
but  feel  herself  cheered  and  encouraged  in  her  efforts,  by  the 
prospect  of  an  enlarged  and  almost  unlimited  field  of  useful 
influence,  opened  to  her  among  the  descendants  of  her  coun- 
try in  an  independent  land.  The  ocean  divides  us  from  the 
fashions  as  well  as  the  commotions  of  Europe.  The  voice  of 
America,  deciding  on  the  litoature  of  England,  resembles  the 
voice  of  posterity  more  nearly  than  any  thing  else,  that  is 
contemporaneous,  can  do.    We  believe  that  tiie  general  atten- 


tion which  has  been  given  to  Mrs  Uemans's  works  amoog  v, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  pledge  that  they  will  not  be  rseaind 
with  indifliBrence  by  posterity.**— JTorCA 


[At  the  conclusion  of  '*  The  Records  **  we  gave  the  opiakas 
of  one  of  our  most  celebrated  CisatUntic  critics  legardiog  tihs 
poetry  of  Mrs  Hemans,  and  we  think  tttmt  right  to  abowi 
(as  has  Just  been  done)  the  general  estfanate  in  which  1 
is  held  in  America,  as  evklenced  by  the  Korik 
Review^  the  best-known  and  most  widely-drcolated  of  tihs 
Transatlantic  periodicals. 

Judging  from  the  state  of  feeling  In  Amerioa — from  the 
ideas  of  practical  philoeophy  entertafaied  thete  and  from  tihs 
pervading  utilitarian  bias  of  its  prose  literature,  we  most  eoa- 
fess  that,  had  we  been  asked  to  name  any  votary  of  the  Britirii 
muse  more  likely  than  another  to  be  appreciated  in  thatooaa- 
try,  we  should  have  had  very  little  hesitation  in  fl&io^  npon 
Crabbe.  And  why  ?  Because  his  poetry  is  characterised  by 
a  stem  adherence  to  the  realities  of  life,  as  contradiatingnisbsd 
ttaax  romance,  and  because  his  character*  and  sitoatioas  axe 
taken  from  existing  aspects  of  society,  appreciate  by  alL  la 
this  theory  it  appears  we  are  wrong ;  and  Profeasor  Nottoa 
has  here  done  his  best  to  account  for  it.  We  are  most  gitea 
to  admire  what  Is  least  attainable ;  and  thoefotv  it  fa  that  the 
spfaritual  glow  which  Mrs  Hemans  liaa  blent  with  homaa 
sentiment — ^the  imaginative  beauty  with  which  she  has  dotlied 
**  the  shows  of  earth  and  heaven,**— and  the  leaven  of  roemaee 
which  she  has  infused  into  the  commnnicationa  of  &^ 
life,  have,  as  l%teut  a  non  lueendo,  been  etemrata  of,  aad  not 
the  impediments  to,  her  American  popularity.] 
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[We  are  quite  aware  that  the  Himmt  /or  Childhood  were  written  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  that  which  we  have  heie 
chronologfeally  assigned  them.  They  had  been  sent  to  Profemor  Norton  for  the  use  of  his  chUdren,  and  were  printed  mido' 
his  auspices  at  Boston,  New  England,  so  early  as  1827.  Not,  however,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  orfgisal 
American  edition,  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  the  hymns  In  it  were  the  same  in  number  as  those  published  in  DobGa 
under  the  eye  of  the  author,  or  whether  she  afterwards  revised  and  altered  them.  It  has  been  therefore  Judged  beet  to  place 
them  here  in  the  order  of  publication,  and  as  they  appeared  in  this  country  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs  Hemans  hereeUl  The 
hymns  (as  they  deserved  to  be)  were  very  favourably  received  by  the  public,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs  Hemaasdid 

not  from  time  to  time  add  to  their  number.  She  thus  wrote  to  Mrs  Lawrence  with  a  presentation  copy  of  her  little  book : **  I  send 

you  the  faiiy  volume  of  hymns.  You  will  immediately  see  how  unpretending  a  little  book  it  is ;  but  it  will  give  yon  pleesnn 
to  know  that  it  has  l>een  received  in  the  most  gratifying  manner,  tiaving  seemed  (as  a  playful  child  might  have  done)  to  wis 
criticism  into  a  benignant  smile."— Hde  Letter  to  Mrs  Lawrence,  RecoUectiotu,  p.  354.] 


INTRODUCTORY  VERSES. 

Oh  !  blest  art  thou  whose  steps  may  rove 
Through  the  green  paths  of  vale  and  grove, 
Or,  leaving  all  their  charms  below. 
Climb  the  wild  mountain's  airy  brow ; 

And  gaze  afar  o'er  cultured  plains. 
And  cities  with  their  stately  fanes. 
And  forests,  that  beneath  thee  lie. 
And  ocean  mingling  with  the  sky. 


For  man  can  ehow  thee  naught  so  fair 
As  Nature's  varied  marvels  there ; 
And  if  thy  pure  and  artless  breast 
Can  feel  their  grandeur,  thou  art  blest  I 

For  thee  the  stream  in  beauty  flows. 
For  thee  the  gale  of  summer  blows ; 
And,  in  deep  glen  and  wood-walk  free. 
Voices  of  joy  still  breathe  for  thee. 

But  happier  far,  if  then  thy  soul 

Can  soar  to  Him  who  made  the  whole. 
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If  to  thine  eye  the  simplest  flower 

Shall,  in  their  course,  bid  man  behold 

Portray  His  bounty  and  His  power  t 

Seed-time  and  harvest  still ; 

• 

If,  in  whatever  is  bright  or  grand. 

That  still  the  flower  shall  deck  the  field. 

Thy  mind  can  trace  His  viewless  hand; 

When  vernal  zephyrs  blow. 

If  Nature's  muste  bid  thee  raise 

That  still  the  vine  its  frmit  shall  yield. 

Thy  song  of  gratitude  and  praise ; 

When  autumn  sunbeams  glow. 

If  heaven  and  earth,  with  beauty  fraught, 

Then,  child  of  that  £edr  earth  1  which  yet 

Lead  to  His  throne  thy  raptured  thought ; 

Smiles  with  each  charm  endow'd. 

If  there  thou  lovest  Eit  love  to  read — 

Bless  thou  His  name,  whose  merpy  set 

Then,  wanderer  1  thou  art  blest  indeed. 

The  rainbow  in  the  doud  1 

THE  RAINBOW. 

'*  I  do  Ml  mj  bow  In  th»  eload,  and  It  iten  be  «>r  a  tokM  or  a 

THE  SUN. 

eovwaaft  bctwMn  hm  and  Um  •arlh."'—G  ■*>■»«  Is.  IS. 

Soft  fiiUs  the  nuld,  reviving  shower 

Thi  Sun  fomes  forth :  each  mountain-height 

From  April's  changeful  skies, 

QlowB  with  a  tinge  of  rosy  light. 

And  rain-drops  bend  each  trembling  flower 

And  flowers  that  slumber'd  through  the  night 

They  tinge  with  richer  dyes. 

Their  dewy  leaves  unfold; 

A  flood  of  splendour  bursts  on  high. 

Soon  shall  their  genial  influence  call 

And  ocean's  breast  gives  back  a  sky 

A  thousand  buds  to  day. 

All  steep'd  in  molten  gold. 

Which,  waiting  but  that  balmy  fiiU, 

In  hidden  beauty  lay. 

Oh  1  thou  art  glorious,  orb  of  day  t 

• 

Exulting  nations  hail  thy  ray, 

E'en  now  full  many  a  blossom's  bell 

Creation  swells  a  choral  lay 

With  fragrance  fllls  the  shade ; 

To  welcome  thy  return ; 

And  verdure  clothes  each  grassy  dell. 

From  thee  all  nature  draws  her  hues. 

In  brighter  tints  array'd. 

Thy  beams  the  insect's  wing  sufihse, 

And  in  the  diamond  bum. 

But  mark  I  what  arch  of  varied  hue 

From  heaven  to  earth  is  bow'd  1 

Tet  must  thou  fiAde  1    When  earth  and  heaven 

Haste,  ere  it  vanish ! — haste  to  view 

By  fire  and  tempest  shall  be  riven, 

The  rainbow  in  the  doud  I 

Thou,  from  thy  sphere  of  radiance  driven. 

OSunl  must  &11  at  last; 

How  bright  its  glory  !  there  behold 

Another  heaven,  another  earth. 

The  emerald's  verdant  rays. 

New  power,  new  glory  shall  have  birth. 

The  topaz  blends  its  hue  of  gold 

When  all  we  see  is  past 

With  the  deep  ruby's  blaze. 

But  He  who  gave  the  word  of  might. 

Tetnot  alone  to  charm  thy  sight 

"  Let  there  be  lights"— and  there  wot  light. 

Was  given  the  vision  fedr — 

Who  bade  thee  chase  the  gloom  of  nighty 

Gaze  on  that  arch  of  coloured  light, 

And  beam  the  world  to  bless; 

And  read  Qod's  mercy  there. 

For  ever  bright,  for  ever  pure. 

' 

Alone  unchanging  shall  endure^ 

It  tells  us  that  the  mighty  deep. 

The  Sim  of  Righteousness  t 

Fast  by  the  Eternal  chain'd. 

No  more  o'er  earth's  domain  shall  sweep, 

Awful  and  unrestrain'd. 

THE  RLVKRS. 

It  tells  that  seasons,  heat  and  cold. 

Go  !  trace  th'  unnumber'd  streams^  o'er  earth 

Fix'd  by  his  sovereign  will. 

That  wind  their  devious  course. 
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That  draw  from  Alpine  heights  their  birth, 
Deep  Yale,  or  cavem-source. 

Some  by  m^jestio  cities  glide. 
Proud  scenes  of  man's  renown ; 

Some  lead  their  solitaiy  tide 
Where  pathless  forests  frown. 

Some  calmly  roll  o'er  golden  sands, 

Where  Afric*s  deserts  lie ; 
Or  spread,  to  clothe  rejoicing  lands 

With  rich  fertility. 

These  bear  the  bark,  whose  stately  sail 

Eiculting  seems  to  swell ; 
While  these,  scarce  rippled  by  a  gale. 

Sleep  in  the  lonely  delL 

Tet  on,  alike,  though  swift  or  slow 
Their  various  waves  may  sweep. 

Through  cities  or  through  shades,  they  flow 
To  the  same  boundless  deep. 

Oh  1  thus,  whate'et  our  path  of  life. 
Through  sunshine  or  through  gloom. 

Through  scenes  of  quiet  or  of  strife, 
Its  end  is  still  the  tomb. 

The  chief  whose  mighty  deeds  we  hail. 
The  monarch  throned  on  high. 

The  peasant  in  his  native  vale — 
All  joiimey  on  to  die  I 

But  if  Thy  guardian  care,  my  Qod  ! 

The  pilgrim's  course  attend, 
I  will  not  fear  the  dark  abode 

To  which  my  footsteps  bend. 

For  thence  thine  all-redeeming  Son, 

Who  died  the  world  to  save. 
In  light>  in  triumph,  rose,  and  won 

The  victory  from  the  grave ! 


THE  STARS. 

**  Tlw  hMTWu  dedar*  Um  %\orj  ofOod,  and  tht  flmuunent 
■bowwth  bit  handjr-work."— PsAui  six.  1. 

Ko  cloud  obscures  the  summer  sky. 
The  moon  in  brightness  walks  on  high ; 
And,  set  in  azure,  every  star 
Shines,  a  pure  gem  of  heaven,  afar  I 


Child  of  the  earth  1  oh,  lift  thy  glance 
To  yon  bright  firmament's  expanse ; 
The  glories  of  its  realm  explore. 
And  gaze,  and  wonder,  and  adore  ! 

Doth  it  not  speak  to  eveiy  sense 
The  marvels  of  Omnipotence  t 
Seest  thou  not  there  the  Almighty  name 
Inscribed  in  characters  of  flame  ? 

Count  o'er  these  lamps  of  qnenchleas  ligh 
That  sparkle  through  the  shades  of  nig^t : 
Behold  them  1  can  a  mortal  boast 
To  number  that  celestial  host  1 

Mark  well  each  little  star,  whoee  rays 
In  distant  splendour  meet  thy  gaze : 
Each  is  a  world,  by  Him  sustained 
Who  from  eternity  hath  reign'd. 

Each,  kindled  not  for  earth  alone^ 
Hath  circling  planets  of  its  own. 
And  beings,  whose  existence  ^lings 
From  Him,  the  all-powerful  King  of  kings 

Haply,  those  glorious  beings  know 
No  stain  of  guilt,  or  tear  of  woe ; 
But,  raising  still  the  adoring  voice, 
For  ever  in  their  God  rejoice. 

What  then  art  thoUf  0  child  of  day ! 
Amid  creation's  grandeur,  say  1 
E'en  as  an  insect  on  the  breeze. 
E'en  as  a  dew-drop,  lost  in  seas  ! 

Yet  fear  thou  not !    The  sovereign  hand 
Which  spread  the  ocean  and  the  land. 
And  hung  the  rolling  spheres  in  air. 
Hath,  e'en  for  thee,  a  Father's  care  ! 

Be  thou  at  peace  1    The  all-seeing  Eye, 
Pervading  earth,  and  air,  and  sky — 
The  searching  glance  which  none  may  flee 
Is  still  in  mercy  tum'd  on  thee. 


THE  OCEAN. 


"  Tbcy  thftt  fo  down  to  the  «•  In  ihlp*.  UmA  do 
greai  water* ;  tbcM  iceUM  worluoftho  Lotd,ADdi  bit 
In  Um  deep."— Piaui  ctU.  S,  M. 


Hs  that  in  venturous  barks  hath  been 
A  wanderer  on  the  deep. 
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Can  tell  of  many  an  awfiil  aoenoy 
Where  Btorms  for  ever  sweepw 

For  many  a  fair,  majestio  sight 

Hath  met  hia  wandering  eye, 
Beneath  the  streaming  northern  lights 

Or  blaze  of  Indian  sky. 

Qol  ask  him  of  the  whiripool's  roar. 

Whose  echoing  thimder  peals 
Load,  as  if  rosh'd  along  the  shore 

An  army's  diaziot-wheels; 

Of  icebergs,  floating  o'er  the  main. 

Or  fiz'd  upon  the  ooasty 
Like  glittering  citadel  or  fime, 

Hid  the  bright  realms  of  frost ; 

Of  coral  rocks  from  waves  below 

In  steep  ascent  that  tower. 
And,  fraught  with  perils  daily  grow, 

Form'd  by  an  insect's  power; 

Of  sea-fires,  which  at  dead  of  night 

Shine  o'er  the  tides  a&r, 
And  make  the  expanse  of  ocean  bright^ 

As  heaven  with  many  a  star. 

O  Qod  I  thy  name  thejf  well  may  pndse 

Who  to  the  deep  go  down. 
And  trace  the  wonders  of  thy  ways 

Where  rocks  and  billowB  frown  1 

If  glorious  be  that  awful  deep 

No  human  power  can  bind. 
What  then  art  l%oti,  who  bid'st  it  keep 

Within  its  bounds  confined  1 

Let  heayen  and  earth  in  praise  unite  t 

Eternal  praise  to  Thee, 
Whose  word  can  rouse  the  tempest's  migfat» 

Or  still  the  raging  sea  1 


THE  THUNDERSTORM. 

Deep,  fieiy  clouds  o'ercast  the  aky. 

Dead  stUlnees  reigns  in  air; 
There  is  not  e'en  a  breeze,  on  high 

The  gossamer  to  bear. 

The  woods  are  hush'd,  the  waves  at  rest, 
The  lake  is  dark  and  still. 


Reflecting  on  its  shadowy  breast 
Each  form  of  rock  and  hill. 

The  lime-leaf  waves  not  in  the  grove^ 

The  rose-tree  in  the  bower; 
The  birds  have  ceased  their  songs  of  love, 

Awed  by  the  threatening  hour. 

Tib  noon; — ^yet  nature's  calm  profound 

Seems  as  at  midnight  deep : 
But  hariL  I  what  peal  of  awfril  sound 

Breaks  on  creation's  sleep  t 

The  thimder-burst  I — its  rolling  might 

Seems  the  firm  hiUs  to  shake ; 
And  in  terrific  splendour  bright 

The  gather'd  lightnings  break. 

Tet  fear  not,  shrink  not  thou,  my  child  I 

Though  by  the  bolf  s  descent 
Were  the  tall  cli£b  in  ruins  piled. 

And  the  wide  forests  rent 

Doth  not  thy  Qod  behold  thee  still. 

With  all-surveying  eyel 
Doth  not  his  power  all  nature  fill, 

Aroimd,  beneath,  on  high? 

Enow,  hadst  thou  eagle-pinions  free. 

To  track  the  realms  of  air. 
Thou  couldst  not  reach  a  spot^  where  He 

Would  not  be  with  thee  there  t 

In  the  wide  city's  peopled  towers, 

On  the  vast  ocean's  plains, 
Midst  the  deep  woodland's  loneliest  bowers, 

Alike  the  Almighty  reigns  1 

Then  fear  not,  though  the  angiy  sky 

A  thousand  darts  should  cast ; 
Why  should  we  tremble,  e'en  to  die. 

And  be  with  Sim  at  last  T 


la 


THE  BIRDa 


Q«d  ?"— Sr  Lon,  tU.  9. 


Tribes  of  the  air  1  whose  fiivour^d  race 
May  wander  through  the  realms  of  space, 

Free  guests  of  earth  and  sky ; 
In  form,  in  plumage,  and  in  song, 
What  gifts  of  nature  mark  your  throng 

With  bright  variety  1 
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Nor  dilt'er  less  your  loruib,  yuui-  mgiit, 
Tour  dwellings  hid  from  hostile  sight. 

And  the  wild  haunts  ye  love ; 
Birds  of  the  gentle  beak  I  ^  how  dear 
Your  wood-note  to  the  wanderer^s  ear, 

In  shadowy  vale  or  grove  1 

Far  other  scenes,  remote,  sublime, 
Where  swain  or  himter  may  not  dimb 

The  mountain-eagle  seeks ; 
Alone  he  reigns  a  monarch  there. 
Scarce  will  the  chamois*  footstep  dare 

Ascend  his  Alpine  peaks. 

Others  there  are  that  make  their  home 
Where  the  white  billows  roar  and  foam 

Aroimd  the  o'erhanging  rock ; 
Fearless  they  skim  the  angiy  wave. 
Or,  sheltered  in  their  sea-beat  cave. 

The  tempest's  fiixy  mock. 

Where  Afric's  burning  realm  expands, 
The  ostrich  haimts  the  desert-sands, 

Parch'd  by  the  blaze  of  day ; 
The  swan,  where  northern  rivers  g^de. 
Through  the  tall  reeds  that  fringe  their  tide 

Floats  graceful  on  her  way. 

The  condor,  where  the  Andes  tower. 
Spreads  his  broad  wing  of  pride  and  power. 

And  many  a  storm  defies ; 
Bright  in  the  Orient  realms  of  mom. 
All  beauty's  richest  hues  adorn 

The  bird  of  paradise. 

Some,  amidst  India's  groves  of  palm. 
And  spicy  forests  breathing  balm. 

Weave  soft  their  pendant  nest ; 
Some,  deep  in  Western  wilds,  display 
Their  &iry  form  and  plumage  gay. 

In  rainbow  colours  drest. 

Others  no  varied  song  may  pour, 
Biay  boast  no  eagle-plimie  to  soar, 

No  tints  of  light  may  wear ; 
Yet  know,  our  Heavenly  Father  guides 
The  least  of  these,  and  well  provides 

For  each,  with  tenderest  care. 

Shall  He  not  then  thy  guardian  be  1 
Will  not  His  aid  extend  to  Ihee  f 
Oh,  safely  may'st  thou  rest ! — 

^The  ItaliAns  call  all  singing -birds,  birds  of  the  genOe 

beak. 


'i'liut  in  His  love ;  and  e*en  ahoald  pain. 
Should  sorrow,  tempt  thee  to  oomplaixi. 
Enow  what  He  wills  is  best ! 


THE  SKY-LAHK. 

CHILD*B  MORimrO  BTMK. 

Thb  sky-lark,  when  the  dews  of  mom 
Hang  tremulous  on  flower  and  thorn. 
And  violets  roimd  his  nest  exhale 
Their  fragrance  on  the  early  gale, 
To  the  first  sunbeam  spreads  his  wings. 
Buoyant  with  joy,  and  soars  and  sings. 

He  rests  not  on  the  leafy  spray 

To  warble  his  exulting  lay ; 

But  high  above  the  morning  doud 

Motmts  in  triumphant  freedom  proud. 

And  swells,  when  nearest  to  the  aky. 

His  notes  of  sweetest  ecstasy. 

Thus,  my  Creator  t  thus  the  more 
My  spirit's  wing  to  Thee  can  soar. 
The  more  she  triumphs  to  behold 
Thy  love  in  all  thy  works  unfold. 
And  bids  her  hymns  of  rapture  be 
Most  glad,  when  rising  most  to  Thee  ! 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 


child's  eveniko  hymn. 


When  twilight's  gray  and  pensive  hour 
Brings  the  low  breeze,  and  shuts  the  flowe 
And  bids  the  solitary  star 
Shine  in  pale  beauty  from  afiEU* ; 

When  gathering  shades  the  landscape  veil, 
And  peasants  seek  their  village-dale, 
And  mists  from  river-wave  arise. 
And  dew  in  every  blossom  lies ; 

When  evening's  primrose  opes  to  shed 
Soft  fragrance  round  her  grassy  bed; 
When  glow-worms  in  the  wood- walk  light 
Their  lamp  to  cheer  the  traveller's  sight ;- 

At  that  calm  hour,  so  still,  so  pale. 
Awakes  the  lonely  nightingale ; 
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And  from  a  hermitage  of  shade 
Fills  with  her  voice  the  forest  glade. 

And  sweeter  far  that  melting  Yoice 
Than  all  which  through  the  day  rejoice ; 
And  still  shall  bard  and  wanderer  love 
The  twilight  music  of  the  grove. 

Father  in  heaven  I  oh,  thus  when  day 
With  all  its  cares  hath  pass'd  away, 
And  silent  hours  waft  peace  on  earth. 
And  hush  the  louder  strains  of  mirth ; 

Thus  may  sweet  songs  of  praise  and  prayer 
To  Thee  myspiriVs  offering  bear — 
Ton  star,  my  signal,  set  on  high, 
For  vesper-hymns  of  piety. 

So  may  Thy  mercy  and  Thy  power 
Protect  me  through  the  midnight  hour. 
And  balmy  sleep  and  visions  blest 
Smile  on  Thy  servant's  bed  of  rest 


THE  NORTHERN  SPRING. 

When  the  soft  breath  of  Spring  goes  forth 
Far  o*er  the  mountains  of  the  North, 
How  soon  those  wastes  of  dazzling  snow 
With  life,  and  bloom,  and  beauty  glow  1 

Then  bursts  the  verdure  of  the  plains, 
Then  break  the  streams  from  icy  chains ; 
And  the  glad  reindeer  seeks  no  more 
Amidst  deep  snows  his  mossy  store. 

Then  the  dark  pine-wood's  boughs  are  seen 
Fringed  tenderly  with  living  green ; 
And  roses,  in  their  brightest  dyes, 
By  Lapland's  foimts  and  lakes  arise. 

Thus,  in  a  moment,  from  the  gloom 
And  the  cold  fetters  of  the  tomb. 
Thus  shall  the  blest  Redeemer's  voice 
Call  forth  his  servants  to  rejoice. 

For  He,  whose  word  is  truth,  hath  said. 
His  power  to  life  shall  wake  the  dead, 

[Early  in  the  year  1834,  the  little  vohnne  of  Ilymns  /br 
ChildKood  (which,  though  written  many  yean  before,  had 
nerer  been  published  in  England)  was  brought  out  by  Mean 
Curry  of  Dublin,  who  were  abo  the  publiabers  of  the  JUaUonai 
Lyriett  which  appeared  in  a  collected  fonn  about  the  aame 
time.    Of  the  latter,  Mrs  Hemans  thus  wrote  to  her  fHend 


And  sunmion  those  he  loves  on  high, 
To  "  put  on  immortality  1 " 

Then,  all  its  transient  sufferings  o'er. 
On  wings  of  light  the  soul  shall  soar. 
Exulting,  to  that  blest  abode 
Where  tears  of  sorrow  never  flow'd. 


PARAPHRASE  OF  PSALM  CXLVHI. 

*«  PrAlit  jrt  tlM  Lord.    Pralw  jw  Um  Lord  ft«m  Um  hMTens  t 
pr»lM  him  in  tha  Mghta." 

Praibe  ye  the  Lord  1  on  every  height 

Songs  to  bis  glory  raise  I 
Te  angel-hosts,  ye  stars  of  night. 

Join  in  immortal  praise  1 

0  heaven  of  heavens!  let  praise  far^welling 

From  all  thine  orbs  bo  sent  I 
Join  in  the  strain,  ye  waters,  dwelling  1 

Above  the  firmament  1 

For  His  the  word  which  gave  you  birth. 

And  majesty  and  might : 
Praise  to  the  Highest  from,  the  earth. 

And  let  the  deeps  imite  1 

0  fire  and  vapour,  hail  and  snow ! 

Te  servants  of  His  will; 
0  stormy  winds  1  that  only  blow 

His  mandates  to  fulfil ; 

Mountains  and  rocks,  to  heaven  that  rise  ! 

Fair  cedars  of  the  wood  1 
Creatures  of  life  that  wing  the  skies. 

Or  track  the  plains  for  food ! 

Judges  of  nations !  kings,  whose  hand 

Waves  the  proud  sceptre  high ! 
0  youths  and  vii^gins  of  the  land  ! 

0  age  and  infancy  1 

Praise  ye  His  name,  to  whom  alone 

All  homage  should  be  given ; 
Whose  glory  from  the  eternal  throne 

Spreads  wide  o'er  earth  and  heaven ! 

Mrs  Lawrence,  in  the  note  which  accompanied  tlie  Yolume : 
— **  I  think  you  win  love  my  little  book,  though  it  contains 
but  the  broken  music  of  a  troubled  heart— for  all  the  hours  it 
will  recall  to  you  beam  ftesh  and  brightaserer  in  my  memory, 
though  I  have  paseed  through  but  too  many  of  sad  and  deep 
excitement  since  that  period." — Memoir^  p.  209.1 
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GHOBUa. 

Roll  proudly  on ! — brave  blood  is  with    thee 
sweeping; 

Pour'd  out  by  sons  of  thine. 
Where  sword  and  spirit  forth  in  joy  were  leaping. 

Like  thee,  yictorious  Rhine  I 

SINGLE  YOICE. 

Home  1  Home  !    Thy  glad  wave  hath  a  tone  of 
greeting, 

Thy  path  is  by  my  home, 
Even  now  my  children  count  the  hourstill  meeting: 

0  ransom'd  ones  I  I  com& 

CHORUS. 

Qo  tell  the  seas,  that  chain  shall  bind  thee  never ! 

Sound  on  by  hearth  and  shrine ! 
Sing  through  the  hills  that  thou  art  £ree  for  ever — 

Lift  up  thy  voice,  0  Rhine  I 

C"  I  wish  you  ooold  hvn  heard  Sir  Walter  SootI  deMrlbaa 
glorious  sight,  which  had  been  witnessed  by  a  friend  of  his  1 — 
the  crossing  of  the  Rhine,  at  Ehrenbreitstein,  by  the  German 
army  of  Liberators  on  their  rictorioas  ntom  from  France. 
*  At  the  first  gleam  of  the  riTer,*  be  add,  <  they  all  bovt 
forth  into  the  national  chant.  Am  Bheini  Am  BMn /'  Tbey 
were  two  days  passing  over ;  and  the  rocks  and  the  castle 
were  ringing  to  the  song  the  whole  time— for  each  band  re- 
newed it  while  crossing ;  and  even  the  Cossacks,  with  the 
clash  and  the  dang,  and  the  roU  of  their  stormy  war-Brade, 
catching  the  enthusiasm  of  the  loene,  swelled  forth  the  dionis, 
'  Am  BKein  I  Am  Jthdn  I '  '*— H amucnpi  Utter, 

This  anecdote,  (on  which  was  founded  Bfrs  Hemans's  own 
*'  Rhine  Song,")  and  the  look  and  tone  with  which  it  was 
related,  made  an  fanpression  on  her  memory  which  nothing 
couki  efEsce.  The  very  name  of  the  *'  Father  Rhine,**  the 
*'  exulting  and  abounding  river/'  (how  often  would  she  quote 
that  magnificent  line  of  Lord  Byron's !)  had  always  worked 
upon  her  like  a  spell,  conjuring  up  a  thousand  visions  of 
nnnance  and  beauty ;  and  Haydn's  inspiring  JUk^tmednfiei, 
with  its  fine,  ridi  tide  of  flowing  harmony,  was  one  of  the 
afrs  she  most  delighted  fai.  **  You  are  quite  right,'*  she  wrote 
to  a  friend  who  had  echoed  her  enthusiasm,  *'  it  voa$  the  de- 
scription of  that  noble  Rhine  scene  which  interested  me  more 
than  any  part  of  Sir  Walter's  conversation ;  and  I  wished 
more  that  you  could  have  heard  it  than  all  the  high  legends 
and  solenm  scenes  of  which  we  qwke  that  day."] 


A  SONG  OF  DELOS. 

[The  Island  of  Delos  was  considered  of  such  peculiar  sanc- 
tity by  the  ancients,  that  they  did  not  allow  it  to  be  dese- 
crated by  the  events  of  birth  or  death.  In  the  foUowlng 
poem,  a  young  priestess  of  ApoUo  is  suM>oeed  to  be  conveyed 
from  its  shores  during  the  but  hours  of  a  mortal  sickness,  and 
to  bid  the  scenes  of  her  youth  fkrewell  hi  a  sudden  flow  of 
unpremeditated  song.} 


"  Terra,  loWl,  faOoas,  bdto  M 
J«  TOM  dolt  an*  IsiiB*  Mu  kords  de 
L'air  ail  d  parftun*!  la  l«inl««  «•(  d  para ! 
Aaz  racudi d'on  MMumnt  It  tohU  ttl  il  bcaa! 


Lamaxtikb. 


A  BONO  was  heard  of  old — a  low,  sweet  song. 
On  the  blue  seas  by  Deloe.    From  that  isle, 
The  Sun-god's  own  domain,  a  gentle  giri — 
Gentle,  yet  all  inspired  of  soul,  of  mien. 
Lit  with  a  life  too  perilously  bright — 
Was  bome  away  to  die.    How  beautiful 
Seems  this  world  to  the  dying  1 — but  for  Iut, 
The  child  of  beauty  and  of  poesy. 
And  of  soft  Grecian  slues — oh  I  who  may  dream 
Of  all  that  from  her  changeful  eye  flash'd  forth. 
Or  glanced  more  quiveringply  through  starry  tearsi 
As  on  her  land's  rich  vision,  £ftne  o'er  ftne 
Oolour'd  with  loving  Ught,  she  gazed  her  last, 
Heryounglife'slast,  that  hour!  From  herpale  brow 
And  burning  cheek  she  threw  the  ringlets  back, 
And  bending  forward,  as  the  spirit  swayed 
The  reed-like  form  still  to  the  shore  beloved. 
Breathed  the  swan-music  of  her  wild  fiurewell 
O'er  dancing  waves : — "Oh,  linger  yet  T  she  cried, 

"  Oh,  linger,  linger  on  the  oar  I 
Oh,  pause  upon  the  deep  I 

That  I  may  gaze  yet  once,  once  more, 
Where  floats  the  golden  day  o'er  fime  and  steep ! 
Neverso  brightly  smiled  mine  own  sweet  shore — 
Oh  I  linger,  linger  on  the  parting  oar  1 

"  I  see  the  laurels  fling  back  showers 
Of  soft  Ught  still  on  many  a  shrine; 

I  see  the  path  to  haunts  of  flowers 
Through  the  dim  olives  lead  its  gleaming  line; 
I  hear  a  sound  of  flutes — a  swell  of  song — 
Mi-M  is  too  low  to  reach  that  joyous  throng ! 

"  Oh  1  linger,  linger  on  the  oar 
Beneath  my  native  sky  I 

Let  my  life  part  from  that  bright  shore 
With  day's  last  crimson — gazing  let  me  die  I 
Thou  bark,  glide  slowly  l—slowly  should  be  bome 
The  voyager  that  never  shall  return. 

"A  fiettal  gift  hath  been  thy  dower. 
Lord  of  the  Lyre  1  to  me ; 

With  song  and  wreath  fh>m  bower  to  bower. 
Sisters  went  bounding  like  young  Oreads  firee ; 
While  I,  through  long,  lone,  voiceless  hours  apart, 
Have  lain  and  listen'd  to  my  beating  heart 

"  Now,  wasted  by  the  inborn  fire, 
I  I  sink  to  early  rest; 


0  my  that  lit  ttie  incBniie-pyro 
jj  death  ite  templo  in  m;  brenat. 
me,  ckim,  rich  Howcra  I  too  soon  I  go, 
id  mo  thua  triuiuplijuitly  ;e  glow  I 

Bright  inlo  1  miglit  but  thine  ochoea  keep 
k  tone  of  my  fiirewcll, 

tender  accent,  low  and  deep,       [dwell ! 
h  midst  thj  founts  and  haunted  rocks  to 
faj  lost  breath  Bcnd  muHC  to  thy  shore  I 
lomcu  I  linger  on  the  oiir  I 


And  k  power  all  heuta  to  ew>j. 
In  cTer-buming  song. 

But  now  shed  flowers,  pour  wme, 
To  hail  tbo  conquerors  borne ! 

Bring  wreaths  for  every  shrino — 
lo  I  they  come,  they  come ! 


■eNT  GREEK  CHANT  OF  VICTORY. 


Ilo  !  they  come,  tbcy  come  I 

Garlands  fur  every  shrino ! 
Bstnka  lyros  to  greet  them  home; 

Bring  roaes,  pour  ye  wino  I 

BSkcII,  swell  the  Dorian  flute 

Tbrough  the  blue  triumphant  sky ! 
|Lct  tlie  dttom's  tone  solute 
e  sons  of  Tictory. 

■with  the  offering  of  bright  blood 

Thoy  hQTQ  mnsom'd  hearth  and  tomi 
VineyBTil,  and  field,  and  flood  ;— 
lo  1  they  come,  they  come  ! 

I  Sing  it  where  olives  wuvo. 

And  by  the  glittering  sen,  . 

lAnd  o'er  each  licro's  grove^ 
fing,  Eiug,  the  loud  is  free  [ 

I  Mark  yo  the  flashing  oars, 

And  the  speors  tliat  light  the  deep '( 
I  How  the  festal  suDsltino  pours 

Where  the  lords  of  battle  sweep '. 

I  Each  hiith  brought  back  bis  shield ; — 

lid,  greet  tby  lover  home  I 
I  Mother,  Irom  that  proud  field, 
lo!  thy  BOO  U  cornel 

I  ^^Tio  murmur'd  of  the  dead  I 

Hush,  boding  roice  !     We  know 

I  That  many  a  sliining  head 
Lies  in  its  glory  low. 

Bnisiihe  not  those  names  t<Hiay  I 
They  shall  hai-e  their  praise  are  long 


Smj.  is  the  Syren  warbling  on  thy  alion^ 
Bright  city  of  the  wsrea  1     Her  magic  aosg 
Still,  with  a  dream;  aensa  of  ecstaaj. 
Flits  thy  soR  ntniner  air :— and  while  my  gknt 
Dwells  on  tby  pictured  lorclinew,  Ui«t  lay 
Floats  thus  o'er  &ncy'B  t*t;  uid  thna  to  tha^ 
Daughter  of  sunshine  1  dotfa  the  Syran  dng. 

"  Thine  is  the  glad  wavers  f  ftw>*i'ng  play. 
Thine  is  the  laugh  of  the  golden  day — 
Tho  golden  day,  and  the  glorious  ni^t, 
And  the  vino  with  its  elustera  all  bath«d  is  li^ 
—Forget,  forget^  that  thou  art  not  &e«  I 
Queen  of  the  Summer  sea. 

"  Favour'd  and  crown'd  of  the  earih  and  sk;  I 
Thine  arc  all  voices  of  melody. 
Wandering  in  moonlight  through  fana  and  ton 
Floating  o'er  foontain  and  myrtle  bower; 
Hark  I  how  they  melt  o'er  tby  ^tterisg  sea" 
Forget  that  thou  art  not  fiM '. 

"  Lot  the  wine  Sow  in  thy  maiUo  ImUiI 
l«t  the  lute  answer  thy  fonntaln-blla  I 
And  deck  thy  feaata  with  lh«  myrtle  hon^ 

1.  cover  with  rosea  thy  Rowing  brow  I 
Queen  of  the  day  and  the  summer  aea, 

Forget  that  thou  art  not  freaT 


Bo  doth  the  Syren  aing,  whOe  q; 

Dance  to  her  cbant.    But  sternly,  moonfiillyi 

city  of  the  deep  I  from  Sybil  grots 
And  Roman  tombs,  Qie  ochoea  of  tbj  ibar« 
Take  up  the  cadence  of  her  itndn  alaa^ 

Hurmuring — n«nar1  mttfrmf 


r\ 
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THE  FALL  OF  D'ASSAS. 


A  BALLAD  OF  FRANCE. 


[The  Chevalier  D'Aaaas,  called  the  French  Dedoa,  fell  nobly 
rhilst  reconnoitring  a  wood,  near  Cloeterkamp,  by  night, 
le  had  left  his  regiment,  that  of  Auvergne,  at  a  short  dia- 
uioe,  and  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  an  ambuscade  ot  the 
nemy,  who  threatened  him  with  Instant  death  if  he  made  the 
iast  sign  of  their  vicinity.  With  their  bayonets  at  his  breast, 
e  raised  his  voice,  itnd  calling  aloud  **A  moi,  Auveigne! 
es  sont  lee  ennemis  !**  fell,  pierced  with  mortal  blows.] 

Alone  through  gloomy  foresi-ehadea 

A  soldier  went  by  night ; 
No  moonbeam  pierced  the  duaky  glades. 

No  star  shed  guiding  light. 

Tet  on  his  yigU's  midnight  rotmd 

The  youth  all  cheerly  pass'd ; 
Uncheck'd  by  aught  of  boding  sound 

That  muttered  in  the  blast 

Where  were  his  thoughts  that  lonely  hour] 
— In  his  far  home,  perchance ; 

His  father's  hall,  his  mother^s  bower. 
Midst  the  gay  vines  of  France : 

Wandering  firom  battles  lost  and  won, 

To  hear  and  bless  again 
The  roUing  of  the  wide  Oaronne, 

Or  murmur  of  the  Seine. 

Hush  I  hark  I — did  stealing  steps  go  byl 
Came  not  faint  whispers  near) 

No  I  the  wild  wind  hath  many  a  sigh. 
Amidst  the  foliage  sere. 


THE  BURLOi  OF  WILLLOI  THE 
CONQUEROR, 

AT  CAEN  IN  NOBICANDT — 1087. 

[**  At  the  day  appointed  for  the  king^  interment.  Prince 
Henry,  his  third  son,  the  Norman  prelates,  and  a  multitude 
of  clergy  and  people,  assembled  in  the  church  of  8t  Stephen, 
which  the  Conqueror  had  founded.  The  mass  had  been  per> 
formed,  the  corpse  was  placed  on  the  bier,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Evreux  had  pronounced  the  panegyric  on  the  deceased,  when 
a  voice  from  the  crowd  exclaimed, — *He  whom  yon  have 
praised  was  a  robber.  The  very  land  on  which  you  stand  is 
mine.  By  violence  he  took  it  tnm  my  lather ;  and,  in  the 
name  of  God,  I  forbid  you  to  bury  hfan  in  it*  The  qteaker 
was  Asoeline  Fits-Arthur,  who  had  often,  but  fruitlessly, 
sought  reparation  firom  the  Justice  of  Wmiam.  After  some 
debate,  the  prelates  called  him  to  them,  paid  him  sixty 
shilUngs  for  the  grave,  and  promised  that  he  should  reodve 
the  ftin  value  of  his  land.  The  ceremony  was  then  continued, 
and  the  body  of  the  king  depodted  in  a  coffin  of  stone."— 
LiKOARD,  vol.  iL  p.  98.] 

LowLT  upon  his  bier 

The  royal  conqueror  lay ; 
Baron  and  chief  stood  near, 

Silent  in  war-array. 

Down  the  long  minster's  aisle 
Crowds  mutely  gazing  stream*d ; 

Altar  and  tomb  the  while 
Through  mists  of  incense  gpleam'd. 

And,  by  the  torches*  blaze, 

The  stately  priest  hi^  said 
High  words  of  power  and  praise 

To  the  glory  of  the  dead. 


Hark,  yet  again  !~and  from  his  hand, 
What  grasp  hath  wrench'd  the  bladel 

— Ohy  single  midst  a  hostile  band, 
Toung  soldier  I  thou'rt  betray'd  ! 


They  lowered  him,  with  the  sound 
Of  requiems,  to  repose ; 

When  from  the  throngs  aroimd 
A  solemn  voice  arose : — 


"Silence  !**  in  Tmder>tones  they  cry — 
"  No  whisper — ^not  a  breath  I 

The  soimd  that  warns  thy  comrades  nigh 
Shall  sentence  thee  to  death.** 


"  Forbear  I  forbear  I "  it  cried ; 

"  In  the  holiest  name,  forbear ! 
He  hath  conquered  regions  wide. 

But  he  shall  not  slumber  there  ! 


Still,  at  the  bayonet's  point  he  stood. 
And  strong  to  meet  the  blow ; 

And  shouted,  midst  his  rushing  blood, 
"Arm,  arm,  Auveigne  I  the  foe !" 


"  By  the  violated  hearth 

Which  made  way  for  yon  proud  shrine ; 
By  the  harvests  which  this  earth 

Hath  borne  for  me  and  mine ; 


The  stir,  the  tramp,  the  bugle-call — 
He  heard  their  tumults  grow ; 

And  sent  his  dying  voice  through  all — 
'Miiwrgm*,  Auvergne/  the  foe/'* 


"  By  the  house  e'en  here  o'erthrowu, 
On  my  brethren's  native  spot ; 

Hence  I  with  his  dark  renown, 
Cumber  our  birthplace  not  1 
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**  Will  my  tire'B  unnmsom'd  field, 
0*er  which  jour  oensera  wave. 

To  the  buried  spoiler  yield 
Soft  BlumbeiB  in  the  grave  I 

"The  tree  before  him  fell 

Which  we  cherish'd  many  a  year ; 
But  ite  deep  root  yet  shall  swell. 

And  heave  against  his  bier. 

"The  land  that  I  have  till'd 

Hath  yet  its  brooding  breast 
With  my  home's  white  ashes  fill*d. 

And  it  shall  not  give  him  rest ! 

"Each  pillar^s  massy  bed 

Hath  been  wet  by  weeping  eyes — 
Away!  bestow  your  dead 

Where  no  wrong  against  him  cries.** 

Shame  gloVd  on  each  dark  &ce 
Of  those  proud  and  steel-girt  men, 

And  they  bought  with  gold  a  place 
For  their  leader^s  dust  e'en  then. 

A  little  earth  for  him 

Whose  banner  flew  so  &r ! 
And  a  peasant's  tale  could  dim 

The  name,  a  nation's  star  ! 

One  deep  voice  thus  arose 

From  a  heart  which  wrongs  had  riven  : 
Oh  !  who  shall  nimiber  those 

That  were  but  heard  in  heaven? 


SONGS  OF  A  GUARDIAN  SPIRIT. 


NEAR  THEE,  STILL  NEAR  THEE  !i 


Near  thee,  still  near  thee! — o'er  thy  pathway 

gliding, 
Unseen  I  pass  thee  with  the  wind*s  low  sigh ; 
Life*s  veil  enfolds  thee  still,  our  eyes  dividing, 
Tet  viewless  love  floats  round  thee  silently  1 


>  Thb  piece  hftibMo  set  to  music  of  moittmpreiBivebeMity 
by  John  LodfB,  Esq.,  for  wbon  compodtioM  nrenl  of  the 
aaUior*»  aonft  wwt  written. 


Not  midst  the  testai  throng. 

In  halls  of  mirth  and  song ; 

But  when  thy  thoughts  are  de^Msl^ 

When  holy  tears  thou  weepesft^ 

Enow  then  ^UU  lo've  is  mgh ! 

When  the  night's  whisper  o'er  thy  harp-stris 

creeping, 
Or  the  sea-music  on  the  sounding  shores 
Or  breezy  anthems  through  the  forest  sweepiot 
Shall  move  thy  trembling  spirit  to  adore ; 

When  every  thought  and  prayer 

We  loved  to  breathe  and  share. 

On  thy  full  heart  returning; 

Shall  wake  its  voiceless  yearning ; 

Then  feel  me  near  once  more ! 

Near  thee,  still  near  thee  1 — trust  thy  aool's  de 

dreamingi 
Oh !  love  is  not  an  earthly  rose  to  die  1 
Even  when  I  soar  wheve  fiery  stars  are  beaniD 
Thine  image  wanders  with  me  through  the  sk] 

The  fields  of  air  are  free. 

Yet  lonely,  wanting  thee ; 

But  when  thy  chains  are  foiling. 

When  heaven  its  own  is  calling, 

Enow  then,  thy  guide  is  nigh ! 


OH !  DROOP  THOU  NOT. 

**  They  dn  who  tell  u  Iot«  aw  die .' 
With  lift  aU  othar  pMitoos  fly— 
All  oihen  are  bat  vanity. 
In  hMTen  ambiUon  cannot  dwell. 
Nor  avarlM  in  the  vautta  ofh^ ; 
Earthly  then  paariont,  a«  of  Mkrtit— 
They  periah  where  they  drew  thalr  biztlu 
Bat  love  ia  indeatnictihle ! 
Its  holy  flame  Ibr  ever  bameih — 
From  heaven  it  oame,  to  heaven 


Oh  !  droop  thou  not,  my  gentle  earthly  love ! 

Mine  still  to  be  I 
I  bore  through  death,  to  brighter  lands  above. 

My  thoughts  of  thee. 

Tee  I  the  deep  memory  of  our  holy  tears. 

Our  mingled  prayer. 
Our  suffering  love,  through  long  devoted  yeara 

Went  with  me  there. 

It  was  not  vain,  the  hallow'd  and  the  tried — 

It  was  not  vain  I 
Still,  though  unseen,  still  hoveriog  si  thy  side^ 

I  watch  again! 
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Fxx>m  our  own  paths,  our  loTe*B  attestiiig  bowers, 

I  am  not  gone ; 
In  the  deep  calm  of  midnight's  whispering  houn, 

Thou  art  not  lone : 

Notlone,  whenbythe  hanntedstreamthouweepest 

— That  stream  whose  tone 
Murmurs  of  thoughtsi,  the  richest  and  the  deepest 

We  two  have  known : 

Not  lone,  when  mournfully  some  strain  awaking 

Of  days  long  past, 
From  thy  soft  eyes  the  sudden  tears  are  breaking, 

Silent  and  fast : 

Not  lone,  when  upwards  in  fond  Tisions  taming 

Thy  dreamy  glance, 
Thou  seek'st  my  home,  where  solemn  stars  are 

O'er  night's  expanse.  [burning 

My  home  is  near  thee,  loved  one !  and  around  thee, 

Where'er  thou  art ; 
Though  still  mortality's  thick  cloud  hath  bound 

Doubt  not  thy  heart  1  [thee. 

Hear  its  low  yoice,  nor  deem  thyself  forsaken : 

Let  faith  be  given 
To  the  still  tones  which  oft  our  being  waken — 

They  are  of  heaven. 


SONGS  OF  SPAIN. 


[Written  for  a  wt  of  ftin,  entitled  Patiniular  MeMUett 
•dected  by  Colonel  Hodgei,  and  published  by  Meiirs  Oould- 
ing  and  D'Almalne,  who  hare  permitted  the  rsappearanoe  of 
the  worda  in  this  Tolume.] 


ANCIENT  BATTLE^ONG. 

Fliko  forth  the  proud  banner  of  Leon  again  t 
Let  the  high  word  CkuHle/go  resounding  through 

Spain! 
And  thou,  f^  Asturias !  encamp'd  on  the  height^ 
Pour  down  thy  dark  sons  to  the  vintage  of  fight ! 
Wake,  wake !  the  old  soil  where  thy  children  repose 
Sounds  hollow  and  deep  to  the  trampling  of  foes ! 

The  voices  are  mighty  that  swell  from  the  past^ 
With  Arragon's  cry  on  the  shrill  mountain-blast; 


The  ancient  sierras  give  strength  to  our  tread, 
Their  pines  murmur  song  where  bright  blood  hath 

been  shed. 
— Fling  forth  the  proud  banner  of  Leon  again, 
And  shout  ye  "  CastUe  1  to  the  rescue  for  Spain !" 


THE  ZEGRIMAID. 

[The  Zegrls  were  one  of  the  moeft  iUmMons  Moorish  teibee. 
Their  exploits  and  feuds  with  their  eelebimted  ritals,  the  Aben- 
oerrsgee,  form  the  subject  of  many  aadent  Spanish  romanoes.] 

■ 

Thb  summer  leaves  were  sighing 

Around  the  Zegri  maid^ 
To  her  low,  sad  song  replying 

Ab  it  fill'd  the  olive  shade. 
"  Alas  !  for  her  that  loveth 

Her  land's,  her  kindred's  foe  1 
Where  a  Christian  Spaniard  roveth. 

Should  a  Zegri's  spirit  go  1 

"  From  thy  glance,  my  gentle  mother  ! 

I  sink,  with  shame  oppress'd. 
And  the  dark  eye  of  my  brother 

Is  an  arrow  to  my  breast** — 
Where  summer  leaves  were  sighing 

Thus  sang  the  Zegri  maid. 
While  the  crimson  day  was  dying 

In  the  whispery  olive  shade. 

**  And  for  all  this  heart's  wealth  wasted. 

This  woe  in  secret  borne, 
This  flower  of  young  life  blasted. 

Should  I  win  back  aught  but  scorn  ? 
By  aught  but  daily  dying 

Would  my  lone  truth  be  repaid  1" — 
Where  the  olive  leaves  were  sighing, 

Thus  sang  the  Zegri  maid. 


THE  RIO  VERDE  SONG. 

[The  Rio  Terde,  a  snoudl  riter  of  Spain,  is  celebrated  in  the 
old  ballad  romanoesof  that  country  for  the  frequent  combats 
on  its  banks  between  Moor  and  Christian.  The  baOad  re- 
feiTfaif  to  this  stream  in  Perej^s  Bdiqua  win  be  remembered 
by  many  readers. 

**  OcdU*  riT«r,  |«n<l»  tlvtr  i 

Lol  tkyatnamiaraitahi'dwlttieora.**] 


Flow,  Rio  Verde  I 

In  melody  flow ; 
Win  her  that  weepeth 

To  slumber  from  woe ; 
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Bid  thy  wave's  musio 

Boll  through  her  dreams — 
Qrief  ever  loveth 

The  kind  voice  of  streams. 

Bear  her  lone  spirit 

A&r  on  the  soimd 
Back  to  her  childhood, 

Her  life's  fury  groimd  ; 
Pass  like  the  whisper 

Of  love  that  is  gone — 
Flow,  Rio  Verde ! 

SofUy  flow  on  1 

Dark  glassy  water 

So  crimson'd  of  yore  I 
Love,  death,  and  sorrow 

Enow  thy  green  shore. 
Thou  shouldst  have  echoes 

For  griefs  deepest  tone — 
Flow,  Rio  Verde ! 

SofUy  flow  on  ! 


SEEK  BY  THE  SILVERY  DARRO. 

Seek  by  the  silveiy  Darro, 

Where  jasmine  flowers  have  blown  : 
There  hath  she  left  no  footsteps  1 

— ^Weep,  weep  !  the  maid  is  gone  ! 

Seek  where  Our  Lady's  image 
Smiles  o'er  the  pine-hung  steep  : 

Hear  ye  not  there  her  vespers  1 
— ^Weep  for  the  parted,  weep  ! 

Seek  in  the  porch  where  vine-leaves 
O'ershade  her  fltther's  head : 

Are  his  gray  hairs  left  lonely  1 
— ^Weep  !  her  bright  soul  is  fled. 


SPANISH  EVENING  HYMN. 

Ave  1  now  let  prayer  and  music 
Meet  in  love  on  earth  and  sea  ! 

Now,  sweet  Mother  !  may  the  weary 
Turn  from  this  cold  world  to  thee  ! 

From  the  wide  and  restless  waters 
Hear  the  sailor  s  hymn  arise  1 


From  his  watch-fire  midst  the  mountains, 
Lo  I  to  thee  the  shepherd  cries  ! 

Yety  when  thus  full  hearts  find  voioes, 
If  o'erburden'd  souls  there  be. 

Dark  and  silent  in  their  anguish^ 
Aid  those  captives  !  set  them  free  ! 

Touch  them,  eveiy  foimt  unsealing 
Where  the  frozen  tears  lie  deep ; 

Thou,  the  Mother  of  all  sorrowsi, 
Aid  !  oh,  aid  to  pray  and  weep  ! 


BIRD  THAT  ART  SINGINQ  ON  EBRO^ 

SIDE! 

Bird  that  art  singing  on  Ebro's  side  ! 
Where  myrtle  shadows  make  dim  the  tide, 
Doth  sorrow  dwell  midst  the  leaves  with  thee 
Doth  song  avail  thy  full  heart  to  fr-ee  1 
— Bird  of  the  midnight's  purple  sky  ! 
Teach  me  the  spell  of  thy  melody. 

Bird  I  is  it  blighted  affection's  pain 
Whence  thesadsweetnessflowB  through  thystr 
And  is  the  wotmd  of  that  arrow  still'd 
When  thy  lone  music  the  leaves  hath  fiU'd  1 
— Bird  of  the  midnight's  purple  sky  ! 
Teach  me  the  spell  of  thy  melody. 


MOORISH  GATHERING-SONG. 

ZORZICO.^ 

Chahtb  on  the  cities  !  gloom  in  the  air  ! 
Come  to  the  hills  !  fresh  breezes  are  thei^ 
Silence  and  fear  in  the  rich  orange  bowers  ! 
Come  to  the  rocks  where  freedom  hath  towei 

Come  from  the  Darro  ! — changed  is  its  tone ; 
Come  where  the  streams  no  bondage  have  kno^ 
Wildly  and  proudly  foaming  they  leap. 
Singing  of  freedom  from  steep  to  steep. 

Come  from  Alhambra  1 — garden  and  grove 
Now  may  not  shelter  beauty  or  love. 
Blood  on  the  waters  !  death  midst  the  flowen 
-  Only  the  spear  and  the  rock  are  ours. 

^  The  Zorzico  is  an  extremely  wHd  and  sinfularly  antk; 

Moorish  melody. 
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THE  SONG  OF  MINA'S  SOLDIERa 

We  hoard  thy  Dame,  0  Mina  I 
Far  through  our  hills  it  rang ; 

A  sound  more  strong  than  tempests, 
More  keen  than  armour^s  dang. 

The  peasant  left  his  vintage, 

The  shepherd  grasp'd  the  spear — 
We  heard  thy  name,  0  Mina  ! 
— The  moimtain-bands  are  here. 

As  eagles  to  the  dayspring, 

As  torrents  to  tlie  sea. 
From  every  dark  sierra 

So  rush'd  our  hearts  to  thee. 

Thy  spirit  is  our  banner. 

Thine  eye  our  beacon-sign. 
Thy  name  our  trumpet^  Mina  ! 

— The  moimtain-bands  are  thine. 


MOTHER !  OH,  SING  ME  TO  REST. 

A  OAXCIOV. 

MoTHEB  I  oh,  sing  me  to  rest 
As  in  my  bright  days  departed : 
Sing  to  thy  child,  the  sick-hearted. 

Songs  for  a  spirit  oppress'd. 

Lay  this  tired  head  on  thy  breast  1 
Flowers  from  the  night^lew  are  dosing. 
Pilgrims  and  moiimers  reposing : 

Mother  I  oh,  sing  me  to  rest ! 

Take  back  thy  bird  to  its  nest  1 
Weary  is  young  life  when  blighted. 
Heavy  this  love  unrequited ; 

—Mother,  oh  I  sing  me  to  rest ! 


THERE  ARE  SOUNDS  IN  THE  DARK 
RONCESVALLEa 

There  are  sounds  in  the  dark  Roncesvalles, 
There  are  echoes  on  Biscay's  wild  shore ; 

There  are  miirmurs — ^but  not  of  the  toxrenty 
Nor  the  wind,  nor  the  pine-forest*8  roar. 


'Tici  a  day  of  the  spear  and  the  banner, 

Of  armings  and  hurried  fiurewells ; 
Rise,  rise  on  your  moimtains,  ye  Spaniards  t 

Or  start  from  your  old  battle-dells. 

There  are  streams  of  imconquer'd  Asturias 
That  have  roU'd  with  your  Cither's  free  blood : 

Oh  I  leave  on  the  graves  of  the  mighty 
Proud  marks  where  their  children  have  stood  t 
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AND  I  TOO  IN  ARCADU. 

[A  odebimtod  pietax«  of  Poonln  rcpwMcnU  a  band  of  ibep- 
berd-yoaths  and  maldena  mddcnly  checked  in  their  wander- 
ingi,  and  aflbeted  with  various  emotions,  by  the  ai^t  of  a 
tomb  which  bears  this  inscription — '*  Et  in  Arcadia  ^^**2 

Tbet  have  wandered  in  their  glee 

With  the  butterfly  and  bee ; 

They  have  climb'd  o'er  heathery  swells, 

They  have  wound  through  forest  dells; 

Mountain-moss  hath  felt  their  tread. 

Woodland  streams  their  way  have  led  ; 

Flowers,  in  deepest  shadowy  nooks. 

Nurslings  of  the  loneliest  brooks. 

Unto  them  have  yielded  up 

Fragrant  bell  and  stany  cup : 

Chaplets  are  on  every  brow — 

What  hath  staid  the  wanderers  now  1 

Lo  t  a  gray  and  rustic  tomb, 

Bower'd  amidst  the  rich  wood-gloom; 

Whence  these  words  their  stricken  spirits  melt, 

— "  I  too.  Shepherds  I  in  Arcadia  dwelt" 

There  is  many  a  summer  sound 

That  pale  sepulchre  aroimd ; 

Through  the  shade  young  birds  are  glancing, 

Insect-wings  in  sun-streaks  dandng ; 

Glimpses  of  blue  festal  skies 

Pouring  in  when  soft  winds  rise ; 

Violets  o'er  the  turf  bdow 

Shedding  out  their  warmest  glow ; 

Tet  a  spirit  not  its  own 

O'er  the  greenwood  now  is  thrown  ! 

Something  of  an  under-note 

Through  its  music  seems  to  float, 

Something  of  a  stillness  gray 

Creeps  across  the  laughing  day : 

Something  dimly  fix>m  those  old  words  felt, 

— "  I  too,  Shepherds  1  in  Arcadia  dwelt* 
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auma  gentla  kiudrsd  iniud 

utt  grars  with  dii:g«a  lud ) 

YE  AltE  NOT  HISSD,  FAIB  Vi 

e  Eur  creaturo,  with  the  tons 

lose  voice  ■  ja?  is  coaa. 

ing  melodf  imd  luirth 

apre»lin« 

^r  on  tbii  ultor'd  earth  1 

thual  that  ID  Uio;  ituid. 

There  fella  the  dew.  it«  toy  bTOim 

{nog  flowers  from  orery  bud— 

Tbo  leayesdance  on,  theyoungbirdai 

en,  and  lyro^  and  gatbar'd  itore 

)d  wild-fruit  prized  no  morB  1 

S^  pUya  the  eparkle  o'er  the  HpiJii 

0 1  from  that  blight  band  of  mom 

ono  link  hath  jot  been  torn : 

The  bright  ware  monms  not  for  1 

the  shadow  of  tbo  tomb 

daughter. 

There  U  BO  wrrow  in  the  Trind'a  la 

tho  flush  of  loTO  and  life 

mg  with  a  sudden  Htrifo ; 

And  thou,  meek  hyadntlil  aferUnr 

The  bee  that  oft  thy  trembling  bdli 

muring  frum  that  house  of  death. 

Cndled  ye  were,  bir  flowent  "mida 

«o  faint  wbiaper  thus  tb^  bevta  can  melt, 

loving, 

too,  ahapborda !  in  Arcadia  dwelL" 

A  joy  lo  all-yet,  yet,  ye  uo  not  n 

— 

And  tbo  winds  fngevuM,  «aiideriii| 
list. 

Oh  1  it  were  breathing  worda  too  daq 

THE  WANDEMNQ  WDTO. 

Of  the  golden  summer  eTca— 

THE  WILLOW  SONQ. 

Whence  ia  the  lb  rilling  mngio 

Of  its  tones  among  tbo  leaToal 

Willow  I  in  thy  brewT  "»«. 

Oh  1  is  it  from  the  walere, 

I  can  hear  a  deeper  tone  J 

Or  from  the  long  toll  grapsl 

Through  thy  leaves  oome  whiapt 

Or  ia  it  from  the  hollov  rocki 

Faint,  iwoet  sounds  of  long  aga 

Through  wbieh  ita  brcatlmiga  paaal 

Willow,  sighing  wUlowl 

Or  is  it  Irom  the  voioca 

ManyamounfaltdAoToU 

Heartsick  love  to  thee  hath  told 

That  it  win*  the  tone  of  moatery  I 

Qathering  from  thy  golden  bon^ 

Leaves  to  oool  hia  buniiig  b»«. 

No,  no  1  tbo  strange,  iweet  accents 

Willowliigfaing  willow  I 

Thotwithitoomeandgo, 

They  are  cot  from  the  omers. 

Many  »  awao-like  song  to  tliM 

Nor  the  er-treoa  whispering  low; 

Hath  been  tung,  thou  gmtle  tm 

Many  a  lute  italut  lament 

They  are  Dot  of  the  watera. 

Down  thy  moonlight  itream  hsQ 

Noroftbecavem'dbill; 

Willow!  BghingwOlowl 

Tis  the  human  love  within  us 

Thnt  givoa  them  power  to  thriU. 

They  touch  the  linlu  of  memory 

Sigh  for  aweet  affection.  gon% 

ArouDd  our  spiriU  twined. 

And  for  tune&d  vcdca  M, 

And  we  stui-t,  and  weep,  and  tremble. 

And  for  bve,  whow  heut  htfhl 

Ever,  willow!  willow  I 

..JN^^ 

TX 
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LEAVE  ME  NOT  YET. 

Leave  me  not  yet  I  through  rosy  skies  from  fiur. 
But  now  the  Bong-birda  to  their  nests  return ; 

The  quivering  image  of  the  first  pale  star 
On  the  dim  lake  scarce  yet  begins  to  bum : 
Leave  me  not  yet  1 

Not  yet!  oh,  hark  1  low  tones  from  hidden  streams, 
Piercing  the  shivery  leaves,  even  now  arise ; 

Their  voices  mingle  not  with  daylight  dreams, 
They  are  of  vesper's  hymns  and  harmonies : 
Leave  me  not  yet  1 

My  thoughtsare  like  thosegentlesoundsydear  love! 

By  day  shut  up  in  their  own  still  recess ; 
They  wait  for  dews  on  earth,  for  stars  above, 

Then  to  breathe  out  their  soul  of  tenderness  : 
Leave  me  not  yet  1 


THE  ORANGE  BOUGH. 

Oh  1  bring  me  one  sweet  orange-bough^ 
To  fan  my  cheek,  to  cool  my  brow ; 
One  boughf  with  pearly  blossoms  drest, 
And  bind  it,  mother  1  on  my  breast  1 

Go,  seek  the  grove  along  the  shore, 
Whose  odours  I  must  breathe  no  more ; 
The  grove  where  every  scented  tree 
Thrills  to  the  deep  voice  of  the  sea. 

Oh  !  Love*s  fond  sighs,  and  fervent  prayer, 
And  wild  fiurewell,  are  lingering  there : 
Each  leafs  light  whisper  hath  a  tone 
My  faint  heart,  even  in  death,  would  own. 

Then  bear  me  thence  one  bough,  to  shed 
Life's  parting  sweetness  round  my  head  ; 
And  bind  it,  mother  1  on  my  breast 
When  I  am  laid  in  lonely  rest. 


THE  STREAM  SET  FREK 

Flow  on,  rejoice,  make  music. 
Bright  living  stream  set  fr-ee  1 

1  **  The  Sammar's  CalL**— Thto  fkcnlty  for  iMlidiif  Imsfw 
of  tb«  diatant  and  Um  bcMitiftil,  amidat  oatward  drcom- 
■taacM  of  appaivntly  tb«  moft  advant  inflotiMa,  to  thai 


The  troubled  haunts  of  care  and  strife 
Were  not  for  thee  1 

The  woodland  is  thy  country. 

Thou  art  all  its  own  again ; 
The  wild  birds  are  thy  kindred  race, 

That  fear  no  chain. 

Flow  on,  rejoice,  make  music 

Unto  the  glistening  leaves  1 
Thou,  the  beloved  of  balmy  winds 

And  golden  eaves  1 

Once  more  the  holy  starlight 

Sleeps  calm  upon  thy  breast, 
Whose  brightness  bears  no  token  more 

Of  man*s  unrest 

Flow,  and  let  freebom  music 

Flow  with  thy  wayy  line. 
While  the  stock-dove's  lingering,  loving  voice 

Comes  blent  with  thine. 

And  the  green  reeds  qidvering  o*er  thee, 

Strings  of  the  forest-lyre^ 
All  fill'd  with  answering  spirit^ounds. 

In  joy  respire. 

Tet,  midst  thy  song*s  glad  changes. 

Oh  !  keep  one  pitying  tone 
For  gentle  hearts,  that  bear  to  thee 

Their  sadness  lone. 

One  sound,  of  all  the  deepest. 

To  bring,  like  healing  dew, 
A  sense  that  nature  ne'er  forsakes 

The  meek  and  true. 

Then,  then,  rejoice,  make  music^ 
Thou  stream,  thou  glad  and  free  1 

The  shadows  of  all  glorious  flowers 
Be  set  in  thee  ! 


THE  SUMMER'S  CALL.^ 

Ck>MB  away  1   The  sunny  hours 
Woo  thee  far  to  founts  and  bowers  1 

fimeaftill7  iOnitntcd  by  Waahingtoa  Inrliif  in  the  **  Royal 
Poat**  of  hto  Skddk^Book:—**  Somo  minds  corrodo  and  grow 
inaciiTa  under  Um  ioM  of  panonal  Ubvty ;  otbMt  grow  morbid 
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O'er  the  very  waters  now. 

In  their  play. 
Flowers  are  shedding  beauty's  glow— 

Come  away  I 
Where  the  lily's  tender  gleam 
Quivers  on  the  glancing  stream, 

Come  away  1 

All  the  air  is  fill'd  with  sound. 
Soft,  and  sultry,  and  profound ; 
Murmurs  through  the  shadowy  grass 

Liightly  stray ; 
Faint  winds  whisper  as  they  pass — 

Come  away  1 
Where  the  bee's  deep  music  swells 
From  the  trembling  foxglove  bells, 

Come  away  1 

In  the  skies  the  sapphire  blue 
Now  hath  won  its  richest  hue ; 
In  the  woods  the  breath  of  song 

Night  and  day 
Floats  with  leafy  scents  along — 

Come  away  1 
Where  the  boughs  with  dewy  gloom 
Darken  each  thick  bed  of  bloom, 

Come  away  I 

In  the  deep  heart  of  the  rose 
Now  the  crimson  love-hue  glows ; 
Now  the  glow-worm's  lamp  by  night 

Sheds  a  ray, 
Dreamy,  starry,  greenly  bright — 

Come  away ! 
Where  the  fairy  cup-moss  lies. 
With  the  wild-wood  strawberries. 

Come  away ! 

Now  each  tree  by  summer  crown'd. 
Sheds  its  own  rich  twilight  round ; 


and  irritable ;  bat  it  is  the  nature  of  the  poet  to  become 
tender  and  imaginative  in  the  loneliness  of  confinement.  He 
banquets  upon  the  honey  of  his  own  thoughts,  and,  like  the 
captire  bird,  pours  forth  his  soul  in  melody. 

*  H«v«  Ton  nok  mcd  the  nightingale, 
A  pilgrim  cooped  Into  «  oage. 
How  doth  ah«  chant  her  wonted  tale 
In  that  her  lonely  hermitage  ? 
Even  there  her  charming  melody  doth  prove. 
That  all  her  hooghi  are  treee,  her  cagea  grore.* " 

Boosa  L^EeraAiTOB. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  divine  attribute  of  the  imagination,  that  it 
Is  irrepressible,  unconfinable ;  and  that,  when  the  real  worid 
b  shut  out,  it  can  create  a  world  for  itself,  and  with  a  necro- 
mantle  power  can  conjure  up  glorious  shapes  and  forms,  and 


Glancing  there  from  sun  to  shade. 
Bright  wings  play ; 

There  the  deer  its  couch  hath 
Come  away  1 

Where  the  smooth  leaves  of  the  lime 

Glisten  in  their  honey-time^ 

Come  away — away !  ^ 


CHI  SKYLARK,  FOR  THY  WINa 

OhI  Skylark,  for  thy  wing  1 

Thou  bird  of  joy  and  lights 
That  I  might  soar  and  sing 

At  heaven's  empyreal  height ! 
With  the  heathery  hills  beneath  me^ 

Whence  the  streams  in  glozy  spring 
And  the  pearly  clouds  to  wreathe  me^ 

0  Skylark  i  on  thy  wing  1 

Free,  free,  from  earth-bom  fear, 

1  would  range  the  blessed  skiea^ 
Through  the  blue  divinely  clear. 

Where  the  low  mists  cannot  rise ! 
And  a  thousand  joyous  measures 

From  my  chainlesa  heart  should  spring, 
Like  the  bright  rain's  vernal  treasures. 

As  I  wander'd  on  thy  wing. 

But  oh !  the  silver  cords 

That  around  the  heart  are  spun. 
From  gentle  tones  and  words. 

And  kind  eyes  that  make  our  sun ! 
To  some  low,  sweet  nest  returning, 

How  soon  my  love  would  bring 
There,  there  the  dews  of  morning, 

0  Skylark !  on  thy  wing ! 


irradiate  the  gloom  of  the  dungeon.  Such  waa  the  world  of 
pomp  and  pageant  that  lived  'round  Taaao  in  his  dional  esD 
at  Ferrara,  when  he  conceived  the  splendid  scenes  of  Ini 
Jenuakm  /  and  we  may  consider  The  King's  i^nair,  con- 
posed  by  James  of  Scotland  during  his  captivity  at  'Windsor, 
as  another  of  those  beautiful  breakings  forth  of  the  sool  from 
the  restraint  and  gloom  of  the  prison-house.** 

1*'  In  my  literary  pursuits,"  wrote  Mrs  HemaiM  at  this 
time  to  a  iHend,  **  I  fear  I  shall  be  obliged  to  took  oat  far  sa 
amanuensis.  I  sometimes  retain  a  piece  of  poetiy  sevenl 
weeks  in  my  memory,  from  actual  dread  of  writing  It 
down.  ...  I  was  so  ghul  you  liked  my  little  ■»»««*i*- 
breathing  strain,  ('The  Sununer'sCalL')  I  assorn  yoa  It  qoits 
consoled  me  for  tlie  want  of  natunU  objects  of  beaa^y  aitwad, 
to  heap  up  their  ranembered  images  in  one  wild  atnUa." 
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SONGS  OF  CAPTIVITY. 

fTheM  ■ongs  (with  the  exception  of  the  fifth)  have  All 
been  wt  to  moiio  by  the  author*k  liiter,  and  are  in  the 
poMenion  of  Mr  WilUa,  by  wboie  penniiiion  tbqr  are  here 

publiabed.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

One  hour  for  distant  homes  to  weep 

Midst  Afric's  bumiDgs  sand. 
One  silent  sunset  hour  was  given 

To  the  slaves  of  many  lands. 

They  sat  beneath  a  lonely  palm. 

In  the  gardens  of  their  lord ; 
And,  mingling  with  the  fountain's  tune. 

Their  songs  of  exile  poui'd. 

And  strangely,  sadly  did  those  lays 

Of  Alp  and  ocean  sound. 
With  AMc's  wild,  red  skies  above. 

And  solemn  wastes  around. 

Broken  with  tears  were  oft  their  tones, 
And  most  when  most  they  tried 

To  breathe  of  hope  and  liberty. 
From  hearts  that  inly  died. 

So  met  the  sons  of  many  lands^ 

Parted  by  mount  and  main ; 
So  did  they  sing  in  brotherhood. 

Made  kindred  by  the  chain. 


THE  BROTHER'S  DIRGK 

In  the  proud  old  femes  of  England 

My  warrior-fiEkthers  lie. 
Banners  hang  drooping  o'er  their  dust 

With  gorgeous  blazonry. 
But  thou,  but  thou,  my  brother  1 

O'er  thee  dark  billows  sweep — 
The  best  and  bravest  heart  of  all 

Is  shrouded  by  the  deep. 

In  the  old  high  wars  of  England 

My  noble  fathers  bled; 
For  her  lion-kings  of  lance  and  spear. 

They  went  down  to  the  dead. 
But  thou,  but  thou,  my  brother ! 

Thp  life-drops  flow'd  for  me— 


Would  I  were  with  thee  in  thy  rest^ 
Young  sleeper  of  the  sea ! 

In  a  sheltered  home  of  England 

Our  sister  dwells  alone^ 
With  quick  heart  listening  for  the  sound 

Of  footsteps  that  are  gone. 
She  little  dreams,  my  brother  1 

Of  the  wild  fiite  we  have  foimd ; 
I,  midst  the  Afrio  sands  a  slave, 

Thou,  by  the  dark  seas  bound. 


THE  ALPINE  HORN. 

Thi  Alpine  horn  1  the  Alpine  horn ! 

Oh  1  through  my  native  sky. 
Might  I  but  hear  its  deep  notes  borne 

Once  more— but  once — and  die  I 

Yet,  no  1  Midst  breezy  hiUs  thy  breath. 

So  full  of  hope  and  mom. 
Would  win  me  from  the  bed  of  death — 

0  joyous  Alpine  horn  1 

But  here  the  echo  of  that  blast. 

To  many  a  battle  known. 
Seems  mournfully  to  wander  past> 

A  wild,  shrill,  wailing  tone ! 

Haunt  me  no  more  1  for  slavery's  air 
Thy  proud  notes  were  not  bom ; 

The  dream  but  deepens  mj  despair — 
Be  hush'd,  thou  Alpine  horn ! 


0  YE  VOICES  I 

0  Ti  voices  round  my  own  hearth  singing, 
As  the  winds  of  May  to  memory  sweet  1 

Might  I  yet  return,  a  worn  heart  bringing, 
Would  those  vernal  tones  the  wanderer  greets 
Once  again  1 

Never,  never  f  Spring  hatli  smiled  and  parted 
Oft  since  then  your  fond  fiurewell  was  said ; 

O'er  the  green  turf  of  the  gentle-hearted 
Summer^s  hand  the  rose-leaves  may  have  shed, 
Oft  again  1 

Or  if  still  around  my  heart  ye  linger, 
Yet,  sweet  voices!  theremustchangehavecome- 
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ream  have  quell'd  the  free  soul  of  the  fdnger. 

Where  are  sweet  eyes  of  loTe 

Venial  tones  shall  greet  the  'wanderer  home 

Watching  for  me  1 

Ne'er  again  1 

Where  o'er  the  cabin  roof 

Waves  the  green  tree  t 

Where  speaks  the  vespeKsshime 

Still  of  a  holy  timet 

I  DBEAM  OF  ALL  THINQS  FBEK 

— Far  o'er  the  sea. 

I DBBAM  of  all  things  free  f 

Dance  on,  ye  vintage  bands  1 

Of  a  gallant,  gallant  bark 

Fearless  and  free; 

That  sweeps  through  storm  and  sea. 

Still  fr«sh  and  greenly  wave^ 

Like  an  arrow  to  its  markl 

My  fisher's  tree  1 

Of  a  stag  that  o*er  the  hills 

Still  smile,  ye  kind,  bhie  skies  1 

Gk>es  bounding  in  his  glee; 

Though  your  son  pines  and  diss 

Of  a  thousand  flashing  rills — 

Far  o'er  the  sea  1 

Of  all  things  glad  and  free. 

I  dream  of  some  proud  bird. 

A  bright^ed  mountain-king  1 

THE  INVOCATION. 

Li  my  visions  I  have  heard 

The  rushing  of  his  wing. 

Oh  1  art  thou  still  on  earth,  my  lovet 

I  follow  some  wild  river. 

My  only  love  1 

On  whose  breast  no  sail  may  be ; 

Or  smiling  in  a  brighter  home^ 

Dark  woods  around  it  shiver — 

Far,  £ur  above  1 

I  dream  of  all  things  free  1 

Oh  1  is  thy  sweet  voice  fled,  my  love? 

Of  a  happy  forest  child. 

Thy  light  step  gone  ! 

With  the  fawns  and  flowers  at  play ; 

And  art  thou  not,  in  earth  or  heaven. 

Of  an  Indian  midst  the  wild. 

Still,  still  my  own] 

With  the  stars  to  guide  his  way ; 

Of  a  chief  his  warriors  leading. 

I  see  thee  with  thy  gleaming  hair. 

Of  an  archer's  greenwood  tree  — 

In  midnight  dreams ! 

My  heart  in  chains  is  bleeding, 

But  cold,  and  clear,  and  spirit-like. 

And  I  dream  of  all  tilings  free ! 

Thy  soft  eye  seems. 

Peace  in  thy  saddest  hour,  my  love  I 

Dwelt  on  thy  brow ; 

FAR  O'ER  THE  SEA. 

But  something  mournfully  divine 

• 

There  shineth  now  1 

Where  are  the  vintage  songs 

Wandering  in  glee  1 

And  silent  ever  is  thy  lip. 

Where  dance  the  peasant  bands 

And  pale  thy  cheek ; — 

Joyous  and  free  1 

Oh  !  art  thou  earth's,  or  art  thou  hesven'i 

Under  a  kind  blue  sky. 

Speak  to  me,  speak  1 

Where  doth  my  birthplace  lie  ? 

— ^Far  o'er  the  sea. 

Where  floats  the  myrtle«cent 

THE  SONG  OF  HOPR 

O'er  vale  and  lea. 

When  evening  calls  the  dove 

Dboop  not,  my  brothers  1  I  hear  a  glad  strain- 

Homewards  to  flee ! 

We  shall  burst  forth  like  streams  from  the  wint 

Where  doth  the  orange  gleam 

night's  chain ; 

Soft  on  my  native  stream  1 

A  flag  is  unfurl'd,  a  bright  star  of  the  sea. 

— ^Far  o'er  the  sea ! 

A  ransom  approaches— we  yet  shall  be  ttw  I 
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Where  the  pinee  wave,  where  the  hght  chamois 

leaps, 
Where  the  lone  eagle  hath  built  on  the  steeps ; 
Where  the  snows  glisten,  the  mountain-rills  foam. 
Free  as  the  feJcon's  wing,  yet  shall  we  roam. 

Where  the  hearth  ahines,  where  the  kind  looks 

are  met, 
Where  the  smiles  mingle,  our  place  shall  be  yet  I 
Crossing  the  desert,  o'ersweeping  the  sea — 
Droop  not,  my  brothers  I  we  yet  shall  be  free  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  LYRICS. 
THE  CALL  TO  BATTLE. 

**  Ah  I  Umd  and  Umi«  wm  bunlnc  to  and  ft«. 
And  gaUMrisif  tmn,  and  twmbiinf  ofdMtVM, 
And  tbnv  WW*  nddM  partinf,  meh  as  praH 
Tha  Ua  (hm  out  )oang  iMarta,  and  efaoktng  ttgm. 
Which  na'ar  mtf  hi  ba  rapwud.'*         BiraoK. 

The  Yesper-bell,  from  church  and  tower. 

Had  sent  its  dying  sound ; 
And  the  household,  in  the  hush  of  eve. 

Were  met  their  porch  around. 

A  voice  rang  through  the  olive-wood,  with  a  sud- 
den trumpet's  power — 

"  We  rise  on  all  our  hills  !  Come  forth  1  'tis  thy 
country's  gathering-hour : 

There's  a  gleam  of  spears  by  every  stream  in  each 
old  battle^lL 

Come  forth,  young  Juan  1  Bid  thy  home  a  brief 
and  proud  fiurewell  i" 


Then  the  fiskther  gave  his  son  the  sword 
Which  a  hundred  fights  had 

Away  1  and  bear  it  back,  my  boy  1 
All  that  it  still  hath  been  1 


u 


"  Haste,  haste !  The  hunters  of  the  foe  are  up :  and 
who  shall  stand  [landl 

The  lion-like  awakening  of  the  roused  indignant 

Our  chase  shall  sound  through  each  defile  where 
swept  the  clarion's  blast. 

With  the  flying  footsteps  of  the  Moor,  in  stormy 
ages  past" 

Then  the  mother  kiss'd  her  son  with  tears 
That  o'er  his  dark  locks  fell : 
"  I  bless,  I  bless  thee  o'er  and  o'er. 
Yet  I  stay  thee  not—Farewell  1" 


"  One  moment !  but  one  moment  give  to  parting 

thought  or  word  1 
It  is  no  time  for  woman's  tears  when  manhood's 

heart  is  stin'd. 
Bear  but  the  memory  of  my  love  about  thee  in 

the  fight. 
To  breathe  upon  th'  avenging  sword  a  spell  of 

keener  might 

And  a  maiden's  fond  adieu  was  heard. 
Though  deep,  yet  brief  and  low : 
"  In  the  vigil,  in  the  conflict,  love  I 
My  prayer  shall  with  thee  go  I" 

"  Come  forth  1  come  as  the  torrent  comes  when 

the  winter's  chain  is  burst ! 
So  rushes  on  the  land's  revenge,  in  night  and 

silence  nursed. 
The  night  is  pass'd,  the  silence  o'er— on  all  our 

hills  we  rise: 
We  wait  thee,  youth  I  sleep,  dream  no  more !  the 

voice  of  battle  cries." 

There  were  sad  hearts  in  a  darken'd  home. 
When  the  brave  had  left  their  bower ; 

But  the  strength  of  prayer  and  sacrifice 
Was  with  them  in  that  hour. 


MIGNONS  SONO. 

nLAMSLATSO  FBOM  OOCTHS. 

[Mignoo,  a  yoonf  and  •nthudaatie  (M,  (the  diaractor  In 
on«  of  Oottbtii  romanott,  from  whidi  Sir  Walter  Soott'k 
FanaOa  is  partially  imitated,)  has  ban  stolen  awaj,  in  aarly 
diUdbood,  trcm  Italy.  Her  r»ga»  reooUecUons  of  that  land, 
and  of  her  oarly  home,  with  ite  graceftil  sculptures  and  pic- 
tared  saloons,  are  perpetually  haunting  her,  and  at  times 
break  forth  into  the  following  song.  The  original  has  been 
set  to  exquisite  music,  by  Zelter,  the  friend  of  Goethe.] 

•*KMiialdadMLeiidwodtoatroMn  btabo?" 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  bloom  the  citron 

bowers, 
Where  the  gold-orange  lights  the  dusky  grovel 
Bigji  waves  the  laurel  there,  the  myrtle  flowers, 
And  through  a  still  blue  heaven  the  sweet  winds 
Know'st  thou  it  well  1  [rove. 

There,  there,  with  thee, 
0  friend !  0  loved  one  i  fain  my  steps  would  flee. 

Know'st  thoa  the  dwelling]  There  the  pillars  rise. 
Soft  shines  the  hall,  the  painted  chambers  glow ; 
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or  marble  Hcem  wiUi  pitjmg  ojea 

ijweet  sisterl  take  the  goldcm  cam  thitllim  | 

001  child !  what  tbualutli  wrought  Urn: 

worn  so  long.                                             | 

ouitwaUt                                  [wflol- 

And  bathed  with  many  a  buining  tear  loDKn! 

Tbere,  thoro  with  thee. 

woo  and  wrong.                                         j 

jctor  I  bomewardi  miebt  I  flee  1 

It  could  not  stiUnybealitig  heart!  bat  m; It  ' 

beaogn 

Of  peace  and  hope,  my  gentle  one !  when  moU; 

e.                                                   [way; 

praas'd  to  tbine." 

mule  seeks  through  mist  snd  cloud  his 

the  dragon-»ce,  deep  cstcb  among, 

"  Take  back,  take  ba<4  the  MOSS  of  sold,  w 

IS  rocks  tharo  foimi  the  torront^pray. 

mother'e  gift  to  thee— 

ouitwolll 

It  would  but  of  this  parting  honrabittertokai  be; 

With  thoo,  with  thee. 

my  pBth,  0  Citber  I  let  us  flee  1 

sadly  shine. 

— 

0  sister!  if  thy  he«t  ba  thus  with  tamed  griat 
oppreai'd. 

THE  SISTERS.' 

Where  wouldst  thou  pour  U  forth  ao  well  •■  m 

my  feilhfiil  breastr 

A  BALLAB. 

"Urge  mo  no  more  r    A  bU^t  hsth  Uleo  ipa 

t  sister  1  yet,  my  boart  would  linger 

thee  fiiiD, 

I  should  but  darken  dy  young  lifo  with  frintlM 

jvery  parting  gift  soma  deep  remem- 

pangs  and  feait. 

co  chain : 

But  take  at  least  the  lute  I  toni,  and  gaud  il 

the  bmid  of  Eastern  pcarU  which  once 

for  my  sake. 

ad  to  wear, 

bind  fur  lestal  Bccnoa  the  dork  wktbh 
yLiurl 

of  memory  wake  I 
Sing  to  those  chorda  by  slarli^f  ■  gjotm  omowi 

iro  briglitQCBS  will  beseora  tlioao  mven 

sweet  veapet'hyBin, 

««well. 

And  think  that  I  too  chant  it  tho,  ftr  in  q 

need  Biioh  pomp  no  more  in  my  looo 

cloister  dim." 

ont-tpll." 

cot  thus,  my  Loonor  !  why  laat  from 

totbco 

[redlovai 

stiTO  ecnaea,  when  thou  art  gone,  my 

our  father's  knee. 

a  no  more  shikll  move  1 

0  sister  I  ustcr  I  are  thewi  notea  amid  favntU 

I  bear  a.  lonely  haiirt  unid  a  reckloas 

things! 

□gl 

Do  they  not  linger  as  in  lore,  on  Uia  taSff 

t  miaa  earth's  dearest  voice  in  OTery 

atricgsl 

of  song. 

Seems  not  our  sainted  mother's  Toioe  to  moav 

the  braid  of  Eastom  pearls,  or  let  me 

in  the  atnun\ 

dly  twine 

KindsiEtert  gentlest Leonor I  HkyihAUitpltalii 

ODca  more  around  that  brow,  that 

Toin)" 

lIj  brow  of  thine." 

BONO. 

dst  thou  BtriYO  a  wounded  binl  from 

"  Leave  us  not,  leave  ita  iwt  t 

er  to  detftin! 

Say  not  adieu  I 

thou  caH  o  Epirit  freed  U)  wcarr  life 

Have  we  not  been  to  OlM 
Tender  and  tnwl 

<ni  nmpoiwl  fm  ■  kind  of  dnmath:  ndlalKi. 

"  Take  not  thy  anniiT  amfl* 

For  fiom  onr  hearth  t 

^  r\ 

^     J 
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With  that  swoet  light  will  fiide 
Summer  and  mirth. 

"  Leave  us  not,  leave  us  not  1 

Can  thy  heart  roami 
Wilt  thou  not  pine  to  hear 

Voices  from  home  1 

"  Too  sad  our  love  would  be 

If  thou  wert  gone  1 
Turn  to  us,  leave  us  not  1 

Thou  art  our  own  !" 


n 


0  astor !  hush  that  thrilling  lute ! — oh,  cease  that 

haunting  lay  t 
Too  deeply  pierce  those  wildy  sweet  notes — yet, 

yet  I  cannot  stay :  [call 

For  weary,  weary  is  my  heart  I  I  hear  a  whisper'd 
In  every  breeze  that  stirs  the  leaf  and  bids  the 

blossom  &1L 
I  cannot  breathe  in  freedom  here,  my  spirit  pines 

to  dwell 
Where  the  world's  voice  can  reach  no  more  1   Oh, 

calm  thee  ! — Fare  thee  well  !** 

['*  Hn  Ilemani  pbiyed  very  ploMlngly,  and  was  pMdon- 
fttely  fond  of  musk.  She  hM  deeeribed  In— ^perbapi  the  flneit 
of  her  lyrics— the  'Requiem  of  Moiart'  the  manner  in 
which  she  herself  felt  its  thrilling  influences. 

**  It  was  after  havinf  listened  with  great  delight  one  evening 
to  some  sweet  and  loved  voices  (that  are  now  but  very  seldom 
heard  within  these  walls)  singing  tliose  words  of  hers,  com- 
poeed  from  Sir  Walter  ScoU**  dictation,  for  one  of  the  old 
Rkinesangt,  that  she  brought  with  her,  on  the  next,  her  lines  on 
*  Triumphant  Music  :'  and  triumphant  th«y  reaUy  were,  fai 
the  splendour  of  their  efliBct,  as  she  repeated  them.  She  wrote, 
for  these  same  voices,  the  little  drama,  or  rather  soena,  *  The 
Sisters,'  which  formed,  as  it  was  represented!  wUh  extraordi- 
nary research  and  elegance,  and  with  the  advantage  of  Mr 
Lodge's  music,  one  of  the  moet'perfect  private  exhibitions  of 
the  kind  that  can  be  Imagined.  Oneoould  not  help  reverting 
to  the  times  of  Ludlow  Castle,  and  the  Bridgewater  flunOy, 
when  the  youtliful  performers  in  Miltonls  exquisite  masque 
were  as  pure,  and  as  noble,  and  as  beautiftil,  as  the  ideal 
personages  th«y  reprssented."— JlrooUecfioiu  qfMrt  Hemant, 
by  Mrs  Lawebncb  of  Wavertree  HaU,  p.  330-340.] 


THE  LAST  SONG  OF  SAPPHO. 

[Suggested  by  a  beautlAil  sketch,  the  design  of  the  younger 
Westmacott.  It  represents  Sappho  sitting  on  a  rock  above 
the  ssa,  with  her  lyre  cast  at  her  feet  There  is  a  desolate 
grace  about  the  whole  figure,  which  seems  penetrated  with 
the  feeling  of  utter  abandonment] 

Scum)  on,  thou  dark,  unslumbering  sea  t 
My  diiige  is  in  thy  moan ; 
1  At  a  beautifkil  residence  In  Needwood  Forest 


My  spirit  finds  response  in  thee 
To  its  own  ceaseless  cry — "Alone,  alone !" 

Yet  send  me  back  one  other  word. 

Ye  tones  that  never  cease  1 
Oh  !  let  your  secret  caves  be  stirred. 
And  say.  dark  waters  !  will  ye  give  me  peace  t 

Away  !  my  weaiy  soul  hath  sought 

In  vain  one  echoing  sigh. 
One  answer  to  consuming  thought 
In  human  hearts — and  will  the  wave  reply  7 

Sound  on,  thou  dark  unslumbering  sea  ! 

Sound  in  thy  scorn  and  pride  1 
I  ask  not,  alien  world !  from  thee 
What  my  own  kindred  earth  hath  still  denied. 

And  yet  I  loved  that  earth  so  well, 

ITith  all  its  lovely  things ! 
Was  it  for  this  the  death-wind  fell 
On  my  rich  lyre,  and  quench'd  its  living  strings  1 

Let  them  lie  silent  at  my  feet  t 
Since,  broken  even  as  they. 
The  heart  whose  music  made  them  sweet 
Hath  pour'd  on  desert  sands  its  wealth  away. 

Yet  glory's  light  hath  touch'd  my  name. 

The  laurel-wreath  is  mine — 
With  a  lone  heart,  a  weaiy  frame — 
0  restless  deep  !  I  come  to  make  them  thine  1 

Give  to  that  crown,  that  burning  crown. 

Place  in  thy  darkest  hold  I 
Bury  my  anguish,  my  renown. 
With  hidden  wrecks,  lost  gems,  and  wasted  gold. 

Thou  sea-bird  on  the  billoVs  crest ! 

Thou  hast  thy  love,  thy  home ; 
They  wait  thee  in  the  quiet  nest, 
And  I,  th'  unsought,  unwatch'd-for — I  too  come  ! 

I,  with  this  wingdd  nature  fran^^t. 

These  visions  wildly  free. 
This  boundless  love,  this  fiery  thought — 
Alone  I  come — oh  !  give  me  peace,  dark  sea  f 


DIRGE. 

Whxiib  shall  we  make  lier  grave  1 
Oh  1  where  the  wQd-flowen  wave 
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Li  the  froe  air  1 
Where  shower  and  smging-bird 
Midst  the  young  leaves  are  heard — 

There — lay  her  there  I 

Harsh  was  the  world  to  her — 
Now  may  sleep  minister 

Balm  for  each  ill : 
Low  on  sweet  nature's  breast 
Let  the  meek  heart  find  rest, 

Deep,  deep  and  still ! 

Murmur,  glad  waters  !  by ; 
Faint  gales  1  with  happy  sigh, 

Come  wandering  o'er 
That  green  and  mossy  bed. 
Where,  on  a  gentle  head. 
Storms  beat  no  more  ! 

What  though  for  her  in  vain 
Falls  now  the  bright  spring-rain, 

Plays  the  soft  windl 
Yet  still,  from  where  she  lies. 
Should  blessed  breathings  rise. 

Gracious  and  kind. 

Therefore  let  song  and  dew 
Thence  in  the  heart  renew 

Life's  vernal  glow  ! 
And  o'er  that  holy  earth 
Scents  of  the  violet's  birth 

StUl  come  and  go  ! 

Oh  !  then,  where  wild  flowers  wave 
Make  ye  her  mossy  grave, 

In  the  free  air  1 
Where  shower  and  singing-bird 
Midst  the  young  leaves  are  heard— 

There — ^lay  her  there ! 


A  SONG  OF  THE  ROSE. 


'*C(Ml  flor  diveml  ehe  non  ■oggiace 
All  'acquA,  kl  gelo,  al  vento  ad  aOo  tclMnio 
D'  anA  staglon  volabU*  •  fkigaoe  { 
E  a  pia  Ado  Cultor  potto  In  governto, 
Unir  poiral  nalla  tranqallla  paet, 
▲d  •tern*  Bellana  odor*  etamo."       MsTAVTAno. 


RosB  1  what  dost  thou  here  ] 

Bridal,  royal  rose ! 
How,  midst  grief  and  fear. 

Canst  thou  thus  disclose  [glows  ? 

That  fervid  hue  of  love,  which  to  thy  heart-leaf 


Rose  I  too  much  array'd 

For  triumphal  houn, 
Look'st  thou  through  the  shade 

Of  these  mortal  bowers,         [flov 
Not  to  disturb  my  soul,  thou  crown'd  one  o 

As  an  eagle  soaring 

Through  a  sunny  sky. 
As  a  clarion  pouring 

Notes  of  victory,  p 

So  dost  thou  kindle  thoughts,  for  earthly  life 

Thoughts  of  rapture,  flushing 
Youthful  poet's  check ; 

Thoughts  of  glory,  roahing 
Forth  in  song  to  break. 
But  finding  the  spring-tide  of  n^id  song  too  « 

Yety  0  festal  rose ! 

I  have  seen  thee  lying 
In  thy  bright  repose 

Pillow'd  with  the  djring^  [fl^ 

I^ycrimsonbythelip  whence  life'squick  blooc 

Summer,  hope,  and  love 

O'er  that  bed  of  pain. 
Met  in  thee,  yet  wove 

Too,  too  frail  a  chain 
In  its  embracing  links  the  lovely  to  detain. 

Smilest  thou,  gorgeous  flower  ? 

Oh !  within  the  spells 
Of  thy  beauty's  power. 

Something  dimly  dwells. 
At  variance  with  a  world  of  sorrows  and  hre^ 

All  the  soul  forth  flowing 

In  that  rich  perfume. 
All  the  proud  life  glowing 
In  that  radiant  bloom — 
Have theyno place  but  Aare, beneath th'o'ersha 

ing  tomb? 

Crown'st  thou  but  the  daughters 

Of  our  tearful  race  1 
Heaven's  own  purest  waters 

Well  might  wear  the  trace 
Of  thy  consununate  form,  melting  to  softer  gn 

Will  that  clime  enfold  thee 

With  immortal  air? 
Shall  we  not  behold  thee 

Bright  and  deathless  there  1 
In  spirit-lustre  clothed,  transcendantly  more  i 
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Yes !  my  fancy  sees  Uiee 
In  that  light  disoloeOy 
And  its  dream  thus  frees  thee 
From  the  mist  of  woes. 
Darkening  thine  earthly  bowers,  0  bridal  royal 

rose! 


NIGHTBLOWINQ  FLOWERS. 

Children  of  night!  unfolding  meekly,  slowly. 
To  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  shadowy  hours. 
When  dark-blue heavenslooksoftest  andmoetholy, 
And  glow-worm  light  is  in  the  forest  bowers ; 

To  solenm  things  and  deep. 

To  spirit-haunted  sleep, 

To  thoughts,  all  purified 

From  earth,  ye  seem  allied ; 
0  dedicated  flowers  1 

Ye,  from  the  gaze  of  crowds  your  beauty  yeiling^ 
Keep  in  dim  Testal  urns  the  sweetness  shrined ; 
TiU  the  mild  moon,  on  high  serenely  sailing; 
Looks  on  you  tenderly  and  sadly  kind. 

— So  doth  love's  dreaming  heart 

Dwell  from  the  throng  apart^ 

And  but  to  shades  disclose 

The  inmost  thought,  which  glows 
With  its  pure  life  entwined. 

Shut  from  the  sounds  wherein  the  day  rejoices^ 
To  no  triumphant  song  your  petals  thrill. 
But  send  forth  odours  with  the  fiunt,  soft  Toices 
Rising  from  hidden  streams,  when  all  is  stilL 

— So  doth  lone  prayer  arise. 

Mingling  with  socrot  sighs, 

When  grief  unfolds,  like  you. 

Her  breast,  for  heavenly  dew 
In  silent  hours  to  filL 


THE  WANDERER  AND  THE  NIGHT- 
FLOWERa 

"  Call  back  your  odours,  lovely  flowers  t 
From  the  night-winds  call  them  back  ,* 

And  fold  your  leaves  till  the  laughing  hours 
Come  forth  in  the  sunbeam's  track ! 

**  The  lark  lies  oouoh'd  in  her  grassy  nest» 
And  the  honey-bee  is  gone, 


And  ail  bright  things  are  away  to 
Why  watch  ye  here  alone  1 


**  Is  not  your  world  a  mournful  one. 
When  your  sisters  dose  their  eyes. 

And  your  soft  breath  meets  not  a  lingering  tone 
Of  song  in  the  starry  skiesi 

"  Take  ye  no  joy  in  the  dayspring^s  birth 
When  it  kindles  the  sparks  of  dewl 

And  the  thousand  strains  of  the  forest's  mirth, 
Shall  they  gladden  all  but  you  1 

"  Shut  your  sweet  bells  till  the  fawn  comes  out 

On  the  sunny  turf  to  play, 
And  the  woodland  child  with  a  &iry  shout 

Goes  dancing  on  its  way  1 " 

"  Nay  1  let  our  shadowy  beauty  bloom 

When  the  stars  give  quiet  light, 
And  let  us  offer  our  faint  perfume 

On  the  silent  shrine  of  night 

"  Call  it  not  wasted,  the  scent  we  lend 
To  the  breeze,  when  no  step  is  nigh : 

Oh,  thus  for  ever  the  earth  should  send 
Her  grateful  breath  on  high  1 

"  And  love  us  as  emblems,  night's  dewy  floweri^ 

Of  hopes  unto  sorrow  given, 
Thatspring  through  thegloom  of  the  darkest  hours 

Ijooldng  alone  to  heaven  1 " 


ECHO-SONG. 

Iir  thy  cavern-hall. 

Echo  I  art  thou  sleeping  1 
By  the  fountain's  ML 

Dreamy  silence  keeping  1 
Yet  one  soft  note  borne 
From  the  shepherd's  horn. 
Wakes  thee.  Echo  I  into  music  leaping  1 
— Strange,  sweet  Echo  I  into  music  leaping. 

Then  the  woods  rejoice, 

Then  glad  sounds  are  swelling 
From  each  sister-voioe 

Round  thy  rocky  dwelling ; 
And  their  sweetness  fllls 
All  the  hoUow  hills, 
With  a  thousand  notes,  of  ofM  life  telling ! 
— SofUy  mingled  notes,  of  one  life  telling. 
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I    Echu  I  in  my  heart 

Thufl  deep  thmighla  nro  Ijing, 
Sildot  aad  apart, 

Buriod,  ;ct  undying ; 
Till  Bomo  gGQtla  tone 
Wakening  baply  ontt 
Ithouaand  forth,  like  thee  replj^ngl 
Igo,  BWBOt  Etho  1  oven  like  tiice  replying. ' 


THE  SWAK  AND  THE  EETLABK. 


THE  MUFFLED  DRUM.* 

;  muffled  drum  was  heard 
■d  the  Pj-reneea  by  night, 

B.  dull,  deep  rolling  sound, 
liich  told  tho  luuuleU  round 
|)f  a  soldier's  buriol.rite. 

It  told  them  not  how  dear, 
a  home  beyond  tho  main, 
in  the  H'errior-jouth  laid  low  tbat  hour 


uofS] 


le  oaks  of  Kngliind  waved 
'or  tha  slumbers  of  his  race, 
a  pine  of  the  Ronccvol  luada  moon 
Ivbovo  A  IS  last,  lono  place ; 

n  the  mufQcd  drum  nas  beard 
a  tlio  Pyrcncca  by  nigbt, 
a  didl,  dc(!p  rolling  sound, 
Jiicb  coll'd  Btnmge  ccboca  round 
fo  the  soldier's  burial -rito. 

Icf  H*os  the  sorrowing  there. 
By  tbe  stream  frona  battlo  red, 

Kf  nioDy  a  stately  hood : 

luotbcr— soon  to  die, 
1  a  sister — long  to  weep, 
na  then  were  brcntbing  prnycra  for  him 
Q  that  home  beyond  tbo  deep ; 

!o  tho  mifUcd  drum  wna  heard 
n  tlio  ryronci^n  by  night, 
a  dull,  deep  rolling  snund, 
|l  tbo  dark  (liuos  iiioiirii'd  round. 
IT  lliu  KuKliar's  hiirinl-rite. 


Mmsr  tbe  long  reads  thai  o'er  a  Oreciaii  Ahb 
Unto  the  (oiat  wind  ligh'd  melodionslj. 
And  where  the  sealptnre  of  a  broken  ihrins 

t  out  thro' abode wygnua  Kod  tbickwM-bnMi 
Dim  alabaster  gleams — A  laaelj  swan 
Worbted  his  death-chant ;  and  a  poet  stood 
Listening  to  that  strange  mn«ia,  m  it  ahook 
The  lilies  on  tbe  wave;  and  made  the  pinei 
And  all  the  laurels  of  the  bannted  dion 
Thrill  to  its  pasaion.    Oh  1  Uia  tonca  wan  sn^ 
Even  painfiillj — as  witL  tha  aweetoeM  wnng 
Prom  parting  love;  and  to  tbe  poafa  tho<^ 

I  was  their  lo 


"  Summer  I  I  depart — 
ight  and  laughing  summer  1  &re  thes  mill : 
No  BODg  the  less  through  Cby  tieh  woods  will  swd 
For  one,  one  broken  heart. 

"  And  (are  ye  well,  young  flowers  I 
Ye  will  not  mourn  1  ye  will  shed  odour  staD, 
And  wave  in  glory,  colouring  erery  rill. 

Known  to  my  youth's  freah  houn. 

"  And  ye,  blight  founts  1  that  lie 
r  in  the  whispering  forests,  lone  and  deep, 
My  wing  no  more  sboU  stir  your  shadowy  iilcty 
Sweet  waters  I  I  must  die. 

"  Will  ye  not  send  one  tana 
'  sorrow  through  the  pines  1— one  mnnutrlnl 
Shall  not  the  green  leaves  &om  your  Tokea  kaM 
That  I,  your  child,  am  gone ) 

"  No  I  ever  glad  and  free 
Ye  have  no  sounds  a  tale  of  death  to  tell : 
Waves,  joyous  waves  I  Sow  on,  and  bre  ye  wd  I 

Ye  will  not  moum  for  me. 

"  But  thou,  sweet  boon  t  too  lata 
Pour'd  on  my  parting  breath,  vaia  gift  of  M^l 
^Vhy  cam'st  thou  thus,  o 

In  tbe  dark  hour  of  &te  T 


<\       ^^ 
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**  Only  to  wake  the  sigtis 
Of  echo-Yoices  from  their  sparry  cell ; 
Only  to  say — 0  sunshine  and  blue  skies  f 

0  life  and  love  1  fEurewelL** 

Thus  flow*d  the  death-chant  on;  while  mournfully 
Low  winds  and  waves  made  answer,  and  the  tones 
Buried  in  rocks  along  the  Grecian  stream — 
Rocks  and  dim  caverns  of  old  Prophecy — 
Woke  to  respond :  and  all  the  air  was  fill'd 
With  that  one  sighing  sound — Farewell/ farewdl/ 

Filled  with  that  sound]  High  inthecalmblueheav*n 
Even  then  a  skylark  hung ;  soft  summer  clouds 
Were  floating  round  him,  all  transpierced  with  light, 
And  midst  that  pearly  radiance  his  dark  wings 
Quiver'd  with  song :  such  free,  triumphant  song, 
As  if  tears  were  not, — as  if  breaking  hearts 
Had  not  a  place  below ;  and  thtu  that  strain 
Spoke  to  the  poet's  ear  exultingly  : — 

"  The  summer  is  come ;  she  hath  said  Rejoice  I 
The  wild-woods  thrill  to  her  meny  voice ; 
Her  sweet  breath  is  wandering  around,  on  high : 
Sing,  sing  through  the  echoing  sky  ! 

"  There  is  joy  in  the  mountains  I  The  bright  waves 

leap 
Like  the  bounding  stag  when  he  breaks  from  sleep ; 
Mirthfully,  wildly,  they  flash  along — 

Let  the  heavens  ring  with  song ! 

"  There  is  joy  in  the  forests  1    The  bird  of  night 
Hath  made  the  leaves  tremble  with  deep  delight; 
But  mine  is  the  glory  to  sunshine  given — 

Sing,  sing  through  the  echoing  heaven  ! 

"  Mine  are  the  wings  of  the  soaring  mom, 
3fine  are  the  fresh  gales  with  dayspring  bom : 
Only  young  rapture  can  mount  so  high — 

Sing,  sing  through  the  echoing  sky  !  ** 

So  those  two  voices  met ;  so  Joy  and  Death 
Mingled  their  accents ;  and,  amidst  the  rush 
Of  many  thoughts,  the  listening  poet  cried, — 
**  Oh  I  thou  art  mighty,  thou  art  wonderful. 
Mysterious  nature  !    Not  in  thy  free  range 
Of  woods  and  wilds  alone,  thou  blendest  thus 
The  dirge-note  and  the  song  of  festival ; 
But  in  one  Keairit  one  changeful  human  heart — 
Ay,  and  within  one  hour  of  that  strange  world — 
Thou  call*st  their  music  forth,  with  all  its  tones, 
To  startle  and  to  pierce  1 — the  dying  swan's, 
And  the  glad  skylark's — triumph  and  despair ! " 


THE  CURFEW-SONQ  OF  ENGLAND. 

Habk  1  fit)m  the  dim  church-tower. 

The  deep,  slow  Curfew's  chime  1 
— ^A  heavy  sound  unto  hall  and  bower 

In  England's  olden  time  ! 
Sadly  'twas  heard  by  him  who  came 

From  the  flelds  of  his  toil  at  night, 
And  who  might  not  see  his  own  hearth-flame 

In  his  children's  eyes  make  light. 

Sternly  and  sadly  heard. 

As  it  quench'd  the  wood-fire's  glow. 
Which  had  cheered  the  board  with  the  mirthf^ 

And  the  red  wine's  foaming  flow  1       [word^ 
Until  that  sullen,  boding  knell. 

Flung  out  from  every  fane. 
On  hazp,  and  lip,  and  spirit,  fell. 

With  a  weight  and  with  a  chain. 

Woe  for  the  pilgrim  then 

In  the  wild-deer^s  forest  &r  ! 
No  cottage  lamp,  to  the  haunts  of  men. 

Might  guide  him,  as  a  star. 
And  woe  for  him  whose  wakeful  soul. 

With  lone  aspirings  fill'd, 
Would  have  lived  o'er  some  immortal  scroll. 

While  the  sounds  of  earth  were  still'd  I 

And  yet  a  deeper  woe 

For  the  watcher  by  the  bed. 
Where  the  fondly-loved  in  pain  lay  low, 

In  pain  and  sleepless  dread  I 
For  the  mother,  doom'd  unseen  to  keep 

By  the  dying  babe,  her  place. 
And  to  feel  its  flitting  pulse>  and  weep. 

Tot  not  behold  its  fiice  ! 

Darkness  in  chieftain's  hall  f 

Darkness  in  peasant's  cot  1 
While  freedom,  under  that  shadowy  pall. 

Sat  mourning  o'er  her  lot 
Oh  !  the  fireside's  peace  we  well  may  prize  \ 

For  blood  hath  flowed  like  rain, 
Pour'd  forth  to  make  sweet  sanctuaries 

Of  England's  homes  again. 

Heap  the  yule-fiiggots  high 

Till  the  red  light  fllls  the  room  ! 
It  is  home's  own  hour  when  the  stormy  Eky 

Grows  thick  with  evening  gloom. 
Gbther  ye  round  the  holy  hearth. 

And  by  its  gladdening  blaze, 
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Unto  thankful  bliss  we  will  change  our  mirth, 
With  a  thought  of  the  olden  days  1 


GENIUS  8IN0IN0  TO  LOVR 


"ThatToloei 
Whatenr  tonw  and  melancholy  ptaMurM 
Thathlogi of naiim utter;  MrdsortrMi» 
Or  whars  tha  tall  graM  mid  tba  hoath-plant  wavat, 
JCarmar  and  muile  thin  of  niddan  brMia,'*       Cotaainoa. 

I  HEABD  a  song  upon  the  wandering  wind, 
A  song  of  many  tones — ^though  one  full  soul 
Breathed  through  them  all  imploringly;  and  made 
All  nature  as  they  pass'd,  all  quivering  leaves 
And  low  responsive  reeds  and  waters,  thrill 
As  with  the  consciousness  of  human  prayer. 
— At  times  the  passion-kindled  melody 
Might  seem  to  gush  from  Sappho*s  fervent  heart, 
Over  the  wild  sea-wave ; — at  times  the  strain 
Flowed  with  more  plaintive  sweetness,  as  if  bom 
Of  Petrarch's  voice,  beside  the  lone  Vauduse ; 
And  sometimes,  with  its  melancholy  swell, 
A  graver  sound  was  mingled,  a  deep  note 
Of  Tasso's  holy  lyre .    Tet  still  the  tones 
Were  of  a  suppliant—"  Leave  me  not  r  was  still 
The  burden  of  their  music;  and  I  knew 
The  lay  which  Qenius,  in  its  loneliness. 
Its  own  still  world,  amidst  th'  o'erpeopled  world, 
Hath  ever  breathed  to  Love. 

''  They  crown  me  with  the  glistening  crown. 
Borne  from  a  deathless  tree ; 
I  hear  the  pealing  music  of  renown — 
0  Love  I  forsake  me  not ! 
Mine  were  a  lone,  dark  loty 
Bereft  of  thee ! 
They  tell  me  that  my  soul  can  throw 
A  glory  o'er  the  earth ; 
From  thee,  from  thott  is  caught  that  golden  glow ! 
Shed  by  thy  gentle  eyes, 
It  gives  to  flower  and  skies 
A  bright,  new  birth  I 

"Thence  gleams  the  path  of  morning 

Over  the  kindling  hills,  a  sunny  zone  ! 
Thence  to  its  heart  of  hearts  the  rose  is  burning 
With  lustre  Hot  its  own ! 
Thence  every  wood-recess 
Is  fill'd  with  loveliness, 
Each  bower,  to  ring-doves  and  dim  violets  known. 

"  I  see  all  beauty  by  the  ray 

That  streameth  from  thy  smile ; 


OhI  bear  it,  bear  it  not  away  I 
Can  that  sweet  light  beguile  1 
Too  pure,  too  spiritrlike^  it 
To  linger  long  by  earthly  streams ; 
I  clasp  it  with  th'  alloy 
Of  fear  midst  quivering  joy. 
Yet  must  I  perish  if  the  gift  depart — 
Leave  me  noty  Love !  to  mine  own  beating  be 

"  The  music  from  my  lyre 
With  thy  swift  step  would  flee ; 
The  world's  coldbreath  would  quench  the  stair] 
In  my  deep  soul — a  temple  fill'd  with  tl 
Seal'd  would  the  fountains  lie. 
The  waves  of  harmony. 
Which  thou  alone  canst  free ! 

"  Like  a  shrine  midst  rocks  foisakeo. 
Whence  the  oracle  hath  fled ; 
Like  a  harp  which  none  might  waken 

But  a  mighty  master  dead ; 
Like  the  vase  of  a  perfume  scatter'd. 

Such  would  my  spirit  be — 
So  mute,  so  void,  so  shattered. 
Bereft  of  thee ! 

"  Leave  me  not.  Love !  or  if  this  earth 
Yield  not  for  thee  a  home. 
If  the  bright  summer-land  of  thy  pure  birth 
Send  thee  a  silvery  voice  that  whispers  '  (7n 
Then,  with  the  glory  from  the  rose. 

With  the  sparkle  from  the  stream. 
With  the  light  thy  rainbow-preeenoe  throv 
Over  the  poet's  dream ; 
With  all  th'  Elysian  hues 
Thy  pathway  that  suffuse. 
With  joy,  with  music,  from  the  &ding  grove, 
Take  me,  too,  heavenward  on  thy  wing,  sweet  Lc 


MUSIC  AT  A  DEATHBED. 

*•  Mafic!  why ihy power emploj 
Only  for  th«  ho*  of  joy  ? 
Only  Ibr  tba  nnlllnf  foeata 
At  natal  or  at  napUal  feaate  ? 
Bather  thy  lanlent  nombart  poor 
On  thow  whom  Mcrct  friaft  dvroar ; 
And  with  Hma  toftly-whiapcr'd  air 
ftnooth  tba  brow  of  dumb  daapair !  ** 
WAarov  ftm  Sua 


Bbiito  music  !  stir  the  brooding  air 

With  an  ethereal  breath  t 
Bring  sounds,  my  struggling  soul  to  bear 

Up  from  the  couch  of  death  I 
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A  voice,  a  flute,  a  dreamy  lay, 

Thou  wert  laid  to  rest  from  thy  battles  there. 

Such  as  the  southern  breeze 

By  a  proudly  moumftil  band. 

Might  waft,  at  golden  &11  of  day. 

O'er  blue,  transparent  seas  ! 

In  the  camp,  on  the  steed,  to  the  bugle's  blasts 

Thy  long  bright  years  had  sped ; 

Oh,  no  f  not  such  !  That  lingering  spell 

And  a  warrior^s  bier  was  thine  at  last^ 

Would  lure  me  back  to  life. 

When  the  snows  had  crown'd  thy  head. 

When  my  wean'd  heart  hath  said  fiurewell. 

And  pas8*d  the  gates  of  strife. 

Many  had  fiiUen  by  thy  side,  old  chief ! 

• 

Brothers  and  friends,  perchance ; 

Let  not  a  sigh  of  himian  love 

But  thou  wert  yet  as  the  feuleless  leaf. 

Blend  with  the  song  its  tone  ! 

And  light  was  in  thy  glance. 

Let  no  disturbing  echo  move 

\ 

One  that  must  die  alone  ! 

The  soldier's  heart  at  thy  step  leapt  high. 

• 

And  thy  voice  the  war-horse  knew ; 

But  pour  a  solenm-breathing  strain 

And  the  first  to  arm,  when  the  foe  was  nigh. 

Filled  with  the  soul  of  prayer  I 

Wert  thou,  the  bold  and  true. 

Let  a  life's  conflict^  fear,  and  pain. 

And  trembling  hope  be  there. 

Now  may'st  thou  slumber — ^thy  work  is  done — 

Thou  of  the  well-worn  sword  1 

Deeper,  yet  deeper  !  In  my  thought 

From  the  stormy  fight  in  thy  £une  thou'rt  gone. 

Lies  more  prevailing  sound, 

But  not  to  the  festal  board. 

A  harmony  intensely  fraught 

With  pleading  more  profound : 

The  com- sheaves  whisper  thy  grave  around. 

Where  fiery  blood  hath  flow'd : 

A  passion  unto  music  given. 

0  lover  of  battle  and  trumpet-sound  1 

A  sweet,  yet  piercing  cry ; 

Thou  art  couch'd  in  a  still  abode  1 

A  breaking  heart's  appeal  to  Heaven, 

A  bright  fidth's  victory  1 

A  quiet  home  from  the  noonday's  glare. 

And  the  breath  of  the  wintry  blast — 

Deeper  1    Oh !  may  no  richer  power 

Didst  thou  toil  through  the  days  of  thy  silvery  hair 

Be  in  those  notes  enshrmed  1 

To  win  thee  but  this  at  last  1 

Can  all  which  crowds  on  earth's  last  hour 

No  fuller  language  find  1 

Away  I  and  hush  the  feeble  song, 

THK  FALLEN  LIME-TRER 

And  let  the  chord  be  still'd  ! 

Far  in  another  land  ere  long 

0  JOT  of  the  peasant  1  0  stately  lime  f 

My  dream  shall  be  fulfiU'd. 

Thou  art  fiiU'n  in  thy  golden  honey-time  1 

Thou  whose  wavy  shadows, 

Long  and  long  ago. 

Screened  our  gray  fore&thers 

MABSHAL  SCHWERIN'S  GRAYR 

From  the  noontide's  glow; 

Thou,  beneath  whose  branches. 

["  I  came  upon  the  tomb  of  Marshal  Bchwarin— a  plain. 

Touch  d  with  moonlight  gleams, 

quiet  cenotaph,  erected  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  eom-fldd, 

Lay  our  early  poets 

on  the  very  spot  where  he  doeed  a  long,  lUthAil,  andgkni- 

Wrapt  in  fidry  dreams. 

ons  career  in  armi.     He  fell  here,  at  eighty  jean  of  age,  at 

0  tree  of  our  &thers  !  0  hallow'd  tree  ! 

in  his  hand.      Hb  leat  was  in  the  leathem  saddle— his 

A  glory  is  gone  from  our  home  with  thea 

foot  in  the  iron  sUrmp — his  fingers  reined  the  yoong  war- 

horse  to  the  last."— JTotef  attd  B^Ucthnt  dmrttHfaBambU 

Where  shall  now  the  weary 

into  (Temiafif.] 

Best  through  summer  evest 

Thou  didst  &11  in  the  field  with  thy  silver  hair. 

Or  the  bee  find  honey. 

And  a  banner  in  thy  hand ; 

As  on  thy  sweet  leaves  1 
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Where  ehall  now  the  ringdove 

Build  again  her  neetl 
She  80  long  the  inmate 
Of  thj  fragrant  breast  f 
But  the  sons  of  the  peasant  have  lost  in  thee 
Far  more  than  the  ringdove,  far  more  than  the  bee  1 

These  may  yet  find  coverts 

Leafy  and  profound, 
Full  of  dewy  dimness. 

Odour,  and  soft  sound  : 
But  the  gentle  memories 

Clinging  all  to  thee. 
When  shall  they  be  gathered 

Bound  another  tree  1 
0  pride  of  our  fiskthers  !  0  hallow'd  tree  ! 
The  crown  of  the  hamlet  is  fallen  in  thee  I 


THE  BIRD  AT  SEA. 

Bird  of  the  greenwood  1 

Oh,  why  art  thou  here? 
Leaves  dance  not  o*er  thee. 

Flowers  bloom  not  near. 
All  the  sweet  waters 

Far  hence  are  at  play- 
Bird  of  the  greenwood ! 

Away,  away  I 

Where  the  mast  quivers 

Thy  place  will  not  be. 
As  midst  the  waving 

Of  wild-rose  and  tree. 
How  shouldst  thou  battle 

With  storm  and  with  spray  1 
Bird  of  the  greenwood  i 

Away,  away ! 

Or  art  thou  seeking 

Some  brighter  land, 
Where  by  the  south  wind 

Vine  leaves  are  fann'd  ? 
liidst  the  wild  billows 

Why  then  delay  1 
Bird  of  the  greenwood  ! 

Away,  away ! 

"  Chide  not  my  lingering 
Where  storms  are  dark; 

A  hand  that  hath  nursed  me 
Is  in  the  bark — 

A  heart  that  hath  cherished 
Through  winter's  long  day : 


So  I  turn  from  the  greenwood. 
Away,  away  1 


THE  DYING  GIRL  ANiJ  FLOWEEa 


"  I  dMbe  M  I  look  on  Umm,  tha  onMrnanto 
earth,  to  know  whether,  Indoed,  sueli  tbia^  I  thmR  aea  ■• 
whether  Umj  have  no  Ukeneei,  no  mirhaikypm  In  thm 
mj  Aitofe  home  le  to  be  onM  ?  otr  wbethor  they 
above,  only  wrooght  In  a  more  woodroaa  am 

**  OouTenattooe  with  an  ambitloae  Stedaaft  tn  il 


ia« 


Beab  them  not  from  grassy  della 
Where  wUd  bees  have  honey-oells ; 
Not  from  where  sweet  water«ounds 
Thrill  the  greenwood  to  its  bounds; 
Not  to  waste  their  scented  breath 
On  the  silent  room  of  Death  ! 

Elindred  to  the  breeze  they  are. 
And  the  glow-worm's  emerald  star. 
And  the  bird  whose  song  is  free. 
And  the  many-whispering  tree  : 
Oh  t  too  deep  a  love,  and  vain. 
They  would  win  to  earth  again. 

Spread  them  not  before  the  eyes 
Closing  fast  on  summer  skies  ! 
Woo  thou  not  the  spirit  back 
From  its  lone  and  viewless  track. 
With  the  bright  things  which  have  birth 
Wide  o*er  all  the  colour'd  earth  I 

With  the  violet's  breath  would  rise 
Thoughts  too  sad  for  her  who  dies ; 
From  the  lily's  pearl-cup  shed. 
Dreams  too  sweet  would  haunt  her  bed : 
Dreams  of  youth — of  spring-time's  eves- 
Music — beauty — all  she  leaves  ! 

Hush !  'tis  thou  that  dreaming  art, 
Calmer  is  her  gentle  heart. 
Yes !  o'er  fountain,  vale,  and  grove. 
Leaf  and  flower,  hath  gush'd  her  love  : 
But  that  passion,  deep  and  true. 
Knows  not  of  a  lost  adieu. 

Types  of  lovelier  forms  than  these 
In  their  fragile  mould  she  sees ; 
Shadows  of  yet  richer  things, 
Bom  beside  immortal  springs. 
Into  fuller  glory  wrought, 
Elindled  by  surpassing  thovight  I 
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Therefore,  in  the  lily's  leaf, 
She  can  read  no  word  of  grief; 
O'er  the  woodbine  she  can  dwell. 
Murmuring  not — Farewell  I  fiurewoll ! 
And  her  dim,  yet  speaking  eye 
Greets  the  violet  solemnly. 

Therefore  once,  and  yet  again. 
Strew  them  o'er  her  bed  of  pain ; 
From  her  chamber  take  the  gloom 
With  a  light  and  flush  of  bloom : 
So  should  one  depart,  who  goes 
Where  no  death  can  touch  the  rose  1 


THE  IVY-SONG.i 

Oh  !  how  could  fancy  crown  with  thee, 

In  ancient  days,  the  Qod  of  Wine, 
And  bid  thee  at  the  banquet  be 

Companion  of  the  Vine? 
Ivy !  thy  home  is  where  each  sound 

Of  revelry  hath  long  been  o'er; 
Where  song  and  beaker  once  went  round, 

But  now  are  known  no  more ; 

Where  long-fallen  gods  recline. 
There  the  place  is  thine. 

The  Roman,  on  his  battle-plains, 

Where  kings  before  his  eagles  bent, 
With  thee,  amidst  exulting  strains, 

Shadow'd  the  victor's  tent. 
Though,  shining  there  in  deathless  green. 

Triumphantly  thy  boughs  might  wave^ 
Better  thou  lovest  the  silent  scene 

Around  the  victor's  grave — 

Urn  and  sculpture  half  divine 
Yield  their  place  to  thine. 

The  cold  haUs  of  the  regal  dead. 

Where  lone  the  Italian  sunbeams  dwell. 
Where  hoUow  sounds  the  lightest  tread — 

Ivy  1  they  know  thee  well  1 
And  far  above  the  festal  vino 

Thou  wavest  where  once  proud  bannershung, 
Where  mouldering  turrets  crest  the  Rhine — 

The  Rhine,  still  fresh  and  young  ! 

Tower  and  rampart  o'er  the  Rhine, 
Ivy  !  all  are  thine  I 

1  This  aong,  at  orlginaOy  written » the  resder  will  bavt  iMt 
with  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  pubUcation,  (p.  351.)  Being 
afterwards  completely  remodelled  by  tin  Bemans,  perfaapa  no 
apology  b  requisite  for  its  re-insertion  here. 


High  from  the  fields  of  air  look  down 

Those  eyries  of  a  vanish'd  race. 
Where  harp,  and  battle,  and  renown. 

Have  pass'd,  and  left  no  trace. 
But  thou  art  there  I — serenely  bright, 

Meeting  the  mountain-storms  with  bloom, 
Thou  that  wilt  climb  the  loftiest  height, 

Or  crown  the  lowliest  tomb  ! 
Ivy  I  Ivy  I  all  are  thine, 
Flalace,  hearth,  and  shrine. 

'Tis  BtUl  the  same :  our  pilgrim-tread 

O'er  classic  plains,  through  deserts  fr^ee. 
On  the  mute  path  of  ages  fled. 

Still  meets  decay  and  thee. 
And  still  let  man  his  fiibrics  rear, 

August  in  beanty,  stem  in  power — 
Days  pass — thou  Ivy  never  sere,* 

And  thou  shalt  have  thy  dower. 

All  are  thine,  or  must  be  thine — 
Temple,  pillar,  shrine ! 


THE  MUSIC  OF  ST  PATRICKS 

[The  choral  moaio  of  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  is 
abnost  nnriralled  in  its  combined  powers  of  voice,  organ,  and 
scientific  sIdIL  Tlie  na^ettie  lumnony  of  efliBct  thus  produced 
is  not  a  little  deepened  by  the  character  of  the  church  itmit, 
which,  though  small,  yet  with  its  dark  rich  fretwoik,  knightly 
hdmets  and  banners,  and  old  monumental  eiBgies,  seems  all 
filled  and  orershadowed  by  the  spirit  of  chivalrous  antfcjuity. 
The  imagination  never  Calls  to  recognise  it  as  a  fitting  scene 
for  high  solemnities  of  old— a  place  to  witness  the  soIitai7  vigil 
of  arms,  or  to  resound  with  the  fiineral  march  at  the  burial 
of  some  wariike  king.] 

*'  All  lbs  dMlr 
Bang  HaltoliQeh.  m  Um  Moad  orMM.**— JCiliw. 

Again  1  oh  !  send  that  anthem-peal  again 
Through  the  arch'd  roof  in  triumph  to  the  sky  1 
Bid  the  old  tombs  ring  proudly  to  the  strain. 
The  banners  thrill  as  if  with  victory  1 

Such  sounds  the  warrior  awe-struck  might  have 

heard. 
While  arm'd  for  fields  of  chivalrous  renown : 
Such  thehighheartsofkingsmightwell  have  stirred. 
While  throbbing  still  beneath  the  recent  crown ! 

Those  notes  once  more ! — they  bear  my  soul  away. 
They  lend  the  wings  of  morning  to  its  fiight ; 

1  **  Te  myrtlea  brown,  and  ivy  new  sive. "—Ifeidaf. 
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No  earthly  passion  in  th'  exulting  lay 
Whiflpers  one  tone  to  win  me  from  that  height. 

All  is  of  Heaven  1    Yet  wherefore  to  mine  eye 
Quah  the  vain  tears  imbidden  from  their  source. 
Even  while  the  waves  of  that  strong  harmony 
Roll  with  my  spirit  on  their  sounding  course  1 

Wherefore  must  rapture  its  full  heart  reveal 
Thus  by  the  burst  of  sorrow's  token  shower  ! 
— Oh  1  is  it  not,  that  humbly  we  may  feel 
Our  nature's  limit  in  its  proudest  hour  ? 

[TIm  mention  of  Neokomm't  nmgnifioent  oxgan-pteying 
IningB  to  remembnuioe  one  great  enjoymont  of  Mrs  Henutns't 
reridenoe  in  Dublin— the  exqoitite  •*  Music  of  8t  Pfelricli'k,'' 
of  wlUdi  she  lias  recorded  Imt  impi  iiwloni  in  the  little  poem 
so  entitled.  Its  dfeet  is,  indeed,  such  at,  once  heard,  can 
nerer  be  forgotten.  If  ever  earthly  music  can  be  jotn/V^t 
it  must  surely  be  such  as  this,  bringing  home  to  our  boeoms 
the  solemn  beauty  of  our  own  holy  liturgy,  with  all  its  precious 
and  endeered  associations,  in  tones  that  make  the  heart  swell 
with  ecstaqr,  and  the  qres  overflow  with  unbidden  tears. 
There  was  one  anthem,  frequently  heard  within  those  ancient 
waQs,  which  Mn  Hemans  used  to  speak  of  with  peculiar 
enthusiasm — that  from  the  Sd  Psalm — **  Lord,  how  are  they 
increased  that  trouble  me  I**  The  consummate  sldU  exhibited 
in  the  adaptatton  of  sound  to  sense  in  this  noble  composition 
is,  in  truth,  most  admirable.  The  symphony  to  the  6th 
TBwe  **  I  laid  me  down  and  slept  ** — with  its  soft,  dreamy 
vibrations,  gentle  as  the  hovering  of  an  angel's  wing— the 
utter  abandon,  the  melting  into  slumber,  implied  by  the  half- 
idiiipered  words  that  came  breathing  as  from  a  world  of 
q>irit8— almost  "  steep  tiie  senses  in  forgetfulness,**  when  a 
sudden  outbreak,  as  it  were,  of  life  and  light,  bursts  forth  with 
the  glad  announcement,  '*  I  awaked,  for  tiie  Lord  sustained 
me;**  and  then  the  old  sombre  arches  ring  with  an  almost 
overpowering  peal  of  triumph,  bearing  to  Heaven's  gate  the 
exulting  chorus  of  the  6th  and  8th  verses.- Ifemoir,  p.  200-1.] 


KEENE ;  OR,  LAMENT  OF  AN  IRISH 
MOTHER  OVER  HER  SON. 

[This  lament  is  intended  to  imitate  the  peculiar  style  of  the 
Irish  Keeoes,  many  of  which  are  distinguisbed  by  a  wild  and 
deep  pathos,  and  other  characteristics  analogous  to  those  of 
the  national  music] 

Darkly  the  cloud  of  night  comes  rolling  on  ; 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair-haired  son  ! 
Silent  and  dark ! 

There  is  blood  upon  the  threshold 
Whence  thy  step  went  forth  at  mom 

Like  a  dancer's  in  its  fleetness, 
0  my  bright  first-born  I 

1  This,  and  the  Ave  following  songs,  have  been  set  to  mndc 
of  great  merit,  by  J.  Zengbeer  Herrmann  and  II.  F.  Chorley, 


At  the  glad  sound  of  that  footstep 
My  heart  within  me  smiled ; — 

Thou  wert  brought  me  beck  ell  silent 
On  thy  bier,  my  child  ! 

Darkly  the  doud  of  nig^t  comes  rolling  on 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  £Eur-haix^d  son  ! 
Silent  and  dark  I 

I  thought  to  see  thy  children 
Laugh  on  me  with  thine  eyes ; 

But  my  sorrow's  voice  is  lonely 
Where  my  life's  flower  lies. 

I  shall  go  to  sit  beside  thee. 
Thy  kindred's  graves  smon^ ; 

I  shall  hear  the  tall  grass  whi^>er — 
I  shall  not  hear  it  long. 

Darkly  the  doud  of  night  comes  rolling  on ; 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fiurludr^d  son  ! 
Silent  and  dark  1 

And  I,  too,  shall  find  slumber 
With  my  lost  one  in  the  earth ; — 

Let  none  light  up  the  ashes 
Again  on  our  hearth  ! 

Let  the  roof  go  down  !— let  silence 

On  the  home  for  ever  fall. 
Where  my  boy  lay  cold,  and  heard  not 

His  lone  mother's  call ! 

Darkly  the  doud  of  night  comes  rolling  on 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fidr-hair'd  son  ! 
Silent  and  dark  I 


FAR  AWAY.i 

Fab  away  ! — my  home  is  fiir  away. 
Where  the  blue  sea  laves  a  mountain-ehoi 

In  the  woods  I  hear  my  brothers  play. 
Midst  the  flowers  my  sister  sings  once  mc 
Far  away ! 

Far  away  ! — my  dreams  are  fiur  away. 
When  at  midnight  stars  and  shadows  reigi 

"Qentle  child  !"  my  mother  seems  to  say, 
"  Follow  mo  where  home  shall  smile  again 
Far  away  !** 


Esq.,  and  are  published  hi  a  set  by  Mr  Power,  who  faM  g^ 
permission  for  the  appearance  of  the  words  in  this  voImM 
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^  Kwwj  ! — my  hope  ia  fiur  away. 

Where  lore's  Toioe  young  gladnews  may  restore. 
-O  thou  dore  1  now  soaring  through  the  day. 

Lend  me  wings  to  reach  that  better  shore. 

Far  away  I 


THE  LTBE  AND  FLOWER. 

A  LTBi  its  plaintire  sweetness  poured 

Forth  on  the  wild  wind's  track ; 
The  stormy  wanderer  jarr'd  the  chord. 
But  gave  no  musio  back. — 
0  child  of  song  1 
Bear  hence  to  hearen  thy  fire : 
What  hopest  thou  from  the  reckless  threng? 
Be  not  like  that  lost  lyre  1 
Kot  like  that  lyre  1 

A  flower  its  leayes  and  odours  cast 

On  a  swift-rolling  wave ; 
Th'  unheeding  torrent  darkly  pass'd. 
And  back  no  treasure  gave. — 
0  heart  of  love  1 
Waste  not  thy  precious  dower : 
Turn  to  thine  only  home  above  1 
Be  not  like  that  lost  flower  1 
Kot  like  that  flower ! 


SISTER  1  SINCE  I  MET  THEE  LAST. 

SisnEB  1  since  I  met  thee  last, 
0*er  thy  brow  a  change  hath  past 
In  the  softness  of  thine  eyes. 
Deep  and  still  a  shadow  lies ; 
From  thy  voice  there  thrills  a  tone 
Never  to  thy  childhood  known ; 
Through  thy  soul  a  storm  hath  moved, 
— Qentle  sister!  thou  hast  loved  I 

Tea  !  thy  varying  cheek  hath  caught 
Hues  loo  bright  from  troubled  thought ; 
Far  along  the  wandering  stream 
Thou  art  followed  by  a  dream ; 
In  the  woods  and  valleys  lone 
Music  haunts  thee,  not  thine  own  : 
Wherefore  fall  thy  tears  like  rain  ? 
— Sister  1  thou  hast  loved  in  vain  1 

Tell  me  not  the  tale,  my  flower  I 
On  my  bosom  pour  that  shower  I 


Tell  me  not  of  kind  thoughts  wasted ; 
Tell  me  not  of  young  hopes  blasted ; 
Wring  not  forth  one  burning  word. 
Let  thy  heart  no  more  be  stirr'd  1 
Home  alone  can  give  thee  rest 
— ^Weep,  sweet  sister !  on  my  breast  1 


THE  LONELY  BIRD. 

From  a  ruin  thou  art  singing, 

0  lonely,  lonely  bird  1 
The  soft  blue  air  is  ringing, 

By  thy  simimer  music  stirred. 
But  all  is  dark  and  cold  beneath. 

Where  harps  no  more  are  heard : 
Whence  win'st  thou  that  exulting  breath, 

0  lonely,  lonely  birdf 

Thy  songs  flow  richly  swelling 

To  a  triumph  of  glad  sounds. 
As  from  its  cavern-dwelling 

A  stream  in  glory  boimds  ! 
Though  the  castle-echoes  catch  no  tone 

Of  human  step  or  word,  [done, 

Though  the  fires  be  quench'd  and  the  feasting 

0  lonely,  lonely  bird  1 

How  can  that  flood  of  gladness 

Rush  through  thy  fiery  lay. 
From  the  haimted  place  of  sadness, 

From  the  bosom  of  decay — 
While  the  diige-notes  in  the  breeze's  moan, 

Through  the  ivy  garlands  heard, 
Come  blent  with  thy  rejoicing  tone, 

0  lonely,  lonely  bird  1 

There's  many  a  heart,  wild  singer  ! 

Like  thy  forsaken  tower, 
Whore  joy  no  more  may  linger. 

Where  Love  hath  left  his  bower : 
And  there's  many  a  spirit  e'en  like  thee. 

To  mirth  as  lightly  stirr'd. 
Though  it  soar  from  ruins  in  its  glee, 

0  lonely,  lonely  bird  I 


DIRGE  AT  SEA. 

Sleep  ! — ^we  give  thee  to  the  wave, 
Red  with  life-blood  from  the  brave. 
Thou  shalt  find  a  noble  grave. 
Fare  thee  well ! 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  SHIPS. 


Two  berks  met  oa  the  deep  inid'«e«, 
VThen  cklms  had  still'd  the  tide; 

A  few  bright  dflTH  of  lummeT  glee 
Thore  found  tbuo  side  bj  side. 


of  the  bir  and  bravo 
Rose  Tnin£-lin£  thoD04  in  mizth ; 
And  Bweellf  floated  o'er  Ilia  ware 
The  mdodisa  of  earth. 

Moonlight  on  that  lone  Indian  mtii 
Cloudlesi  and  lovdy  slept; 

While  dancing  step,  and  {estira  afan 
Each  deck  in  trinntph  iwepl 


And  hands  wera  link'd,  and  ai 
With  kindly  meaning  ahona ; 

Oh  I  brief  and  passing  sympathia^ 
like  leaves  together  blown  I 


A  Utile  while  such  joj  wsa  cast 

Over  Ibe  deep's  repoae. 
Till  the  loud  singing  winds  at  laat 

like  trumpet-mnuo  roM. 

And  pTDudlj,  &eelf  on  tb«ir  way 
The  parting  vessekbore; 

In  calm  or  stoim,  by  rock  or  bay. 
To  meet — oh,  nerer  more ! 

Xerer  to  blend  in  Tietofj^  i  liiini. 

To  aid  in  hours  of  wo« : 
And  thus  bri^t  ipiiits  mia^  bar^ 

Sudb  ties  are  fonn'd  bdo«  t 


COME  AWAT. 


Con  away  .■ — the  child,  where  ttn 

Bound  its  footatepa  on  the  kkx 
Bean  a  ^ad  Tdce  from  the  upland  ■i'y'ig, 

Like  the  skjlsric's  with  ite  toM  ctf  hope: 
Come  BWiT  I 
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Bounding  on,  with  sunny  lands  before  him. 
All  the  wealth  of  glowing  life  outspread. 

Ere  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  comes  o'er  him. 
By  that  strain  the  youth  in  joy  is  led : 
Come  away  1 

Slowly,  sadly,  heavy  change  is  fidling 
O'er  the  sweetness  of  the  voice  within; 

Yet  its  tones,  on  restless  manhood  calling, 
Uige  the  hunter  still  to  chase,  to  win : 
Come  away ! 

Come  away  I — the  heart  at  last  forsaken, 
Smile  by  smile,  hath  proved  each  hope  untrue; 

Yet  a  breath  can  still  those  words  awaken. 
Though  to  other  shores  £ur  hence  they  woo : 
Come  away  1 

In  the  light  leaves,  in  the  reed*8  £ednt  sighing, 
In  the  low,  sweet  sounds  of  early  spring, 

Still  their  music  wanders — till  the  dying 
Hears  them  pass,  as  on  a  spiriVs  wing : 
Come  away  I 


FAIR  HELEN  OF  KIRKCONNEL. 

[*«  Fair  Helen  of  Kirkeonnd,**  m  she  it  ealtod  in  Um  Seot- 
tiah  Mlnstrelqr,  throwing  herwif  between  her  betrothed  torer 
and  a  riral  by  whom  hit  life  was  aaailed,  reoeired  a  mortal 
wound,  and  died  in  the  arma  of  the  former.] 

Hold  me  upon  thy  fiiithful  heart, 
Keep  back  my  flitting  breath ; 

Tis  early,  early  to  depart, 
Beloved  ! — yet  this  is  death  I 

Look  on  me  still — let  that  kind  eye 

Be  the  last  light  I  see  !   . 
Oh  !  sad  it  is  in  spring  to  die, 

But  yet  I  die  for  thee  I 

For  thee,  my  own  ! — thy  stately  head 

Was  never  thus  to  bow  : 
Give  tears  when  with  me  love  hath  fled. 

True  love,  thou  knoVst  it  now  1 

Oh,  the  firee  streams  look*d  bright,  where'er 

We  in  our  gladness  roved ; 
And  the  blue  skies  were  very  fidr, 

0  friend  1  because  we  loved. 

F^well  1— I  bless  thee->live  thou  on 
When  this  young  heart  is  low  1 


Surely  my  blood  thy  life  hath  won— 
Clasp  me  once  more— I  go  t 


MUSIC  FROM  SHORK 

A  souiiD  comes  on  the  rising  breeze^ 

A  sweet  and  lovely  sound  I 
Piercing  the  tumult  of  the  seas 

That  wildly  dash  around. 

From  land,  from  sunny  land  it  oomes, 
F^m  hills  with  murmuring  trees, 

From  paths  by  still  and  hi^py  homes — 
That  sweet  sound  on  the  breeze. 

Why  should  its  fidnt  and  passing  sigh 
Thus  bid  my  quick  pulse  leiq)  1 

No  part  in  earth's  glad  melody 
Is  mine  upon  the  deep. 

Yet  blessing;  blessing  on  the  spot 
Whence  those  rich  breathings  flow  f 

Kind  hearts,  although  they  know  me  not^ 
Like  mine  there  beat  and  glow. 

And  blessing,  from  the  bank  that  roams 

0*er  solitaiy  seas. 
To  those  that  £ur  in  happy  homes 

Qive  sweet  sounds  to  the  breeze  f 


LOOK  ON  ME  WITH  THY  CLOUDLESS 

EYES. 

Look  on  me  with  thy  cloudless  eyes. 
Truth  in  their  dark  transparence  lies ; 
Their  sweetness  gives  me  back  the  tears 
And  the  free  trust  of  early  years^ 
My  gentle  child  1 

The  spirit  of  my  infimt  prayer 
Shines  in  the  depths  of  quiet  there ; 
And  home  and  love  once  more  are  mine, 
Found  in  that  dewy  calm  divine^ 
My  gentle  child  1 

Oh  f  heaven  is  with  thee  in  thy  dreams, 
Its  li^t  by  day  around  thee  gleams — 
Thy  smile  hath  gifts  from  vernal  skies : 
Look  on  me  with  thy  cloudless  eyes^ 
My  gentle  child  I 
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IF  THOU  HAST  CRUSHD  A  FLOWER 

"Oh,  OMttlMMIDOl 

AflbeUon  fttMn  tbae  i    In  this  Utter  world 
Held  to  thy  heart  that  ooljr  trMSuro  flwt ; 
WAteh— gnard  It— euflbr  not »  brnthto  dim 
The  brithi  tm\  parltjl'* 

If  thou  hast  crosh'd  a  flower, 

The  root  may  not  be  blighted ; 
If  thou  hast  quench*d  a  lamp. 

Once  more  it  may  be  lighted : 
But  on  thy  harp,  or  on  thy  lute, 

The  string  which  thou  hast  broken 
Shall  never  in  sweet  sound  again 

Qive  to  thy  touch  a  token  1 

If  thou  hast  loosed  a  bird 

Whose  voice  of  song  could  cheer  thee. 
Still,  still  he  may  be  won 

From  the  skies  to  warble  near  thee : 
But  if  upon  the  troubled  sea 

Thou  hast  thrown  a  gem  unheeded, 
Hope  not  that  wind  or  wave  will  bring 

The  treasure  back  when  needed. 

If  thou  hast  bruised  a  vine. 

The  summex's  breath  is  healing, 
And  its  clusters  yet  may  glow 

Through  the  leaves  their  bloom  revealing 
But  if  thou  hast  a  cup  overthrown 

With  a  bright  draught  flU'd — oh  1  never 
Shall  earth  give  back  that  lavished  wealth 

To  cool  thy  parch'd  lip's  fever ! 

The  heart  is  like  that  cup, 

K  thou  waste  the  love  it  bore  thee ; 
And  like  that  jewel  gone. 

Which  the  deep  will  not  restore  thee ; 
And  like  that  string  of  haip  or  lute 

Whence  the  sweet  sound  is  scattered, — 
Gently,  oh !  gently  touch  the  chords, 

So  soon  for  ever  shattered  ! 


Ere  with  dust  o'mapiead : 
Lfliee  ne*er  by  tempest  blows. 
White  rose  which  no  stain  bssth  knowa 

Be  about  thee  shed  1 

So  we  give  thee  to  the  earth. 
And  the  primrose  shall  have  birth 

O'er  thy  gentle  head ; 
Thou  that,  like  a  dewdrop  borne 
On  a  sudden  breeze  of  mom. 

Brightly  thus  hast  fled ! 


BRIGHTLY  HAST  THOU  FLED. 

Briqhtlt,  brightly  hast  thou  fled  I 
Ere  one  grief  had  boVd  thy  head  t 

Brightly  didst  thou  part! 
With  thy  young  thoughts  pure  from  spot, 
With  thy  fond  love  wasted  not^ 

With  thy  bounding  heart 

Ne'er  by  sorrow  to  be  wet, 
Calmly  smiles  thy  pale  cheek  yet, 


THE  BED  OF  HEATH. 

"SoLDiBB,  awake !  the  night  is  past; 
Hear^st  thou  not  the  bugle's  blast  Y 
Feel*st  thou  not  the  dayspring^s  breath 
Rouse  thee  from  thy  bed  of  heath  ! 

Arm,  thou  bold  and  strong  f 
Soldier!  what  deep  spell  hath  bound  the 
Fiery  steeds  are  neighing  round  thee— 
Banners  to  the  fresh  wind  play : 
Rise,  and  arm— 'tis  day,  *tis  day! 

And  thou  hast  slumber'd  long." 


€t 


Brother  I  on  the  heathery  lea 
Longer  yet  my  sleep  must  be ; 
Though  the  mom  of  battle  rise. 
Darkly  night  rolls  o'er  my  eyes — 

Brother,  this  is  death  1 
Call  me  not  when  bugles  sound. 
Call  me  not  when  wine  flows  round ; 
Name  me  but  amidst  the  brave. 
Give  me  but  a  soldier's  grave — 

But  my  bed  of  heath  !" 


FAIRY  SONG. 

Hays  ye  left  the  greenwood  lone. 
Are  your  steps  for  ever  gone  1 
Faiiy  King  and  Elfin  Queen, 
Come  ye  to  the  sylvan  scene, 
From  your  dim  and  distant  shore. 
Never  more  t 

Shall  the  pilgrim  never  hear 
With  a  thrill  of  joy  and  fear. 
In  the  hush  of  moonlight  hours. 
Voices  firom  the  folded  flowers, 
Faint^  sweet  flute-notes  as  of  yore^ 
Never  more  1 
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"  Mortal  1  ne'er  shall  bowers  of  earth 
Hear  again  our  midnight  mirth : 
By  our  brooks  and  dingles  green 
Since  unhallowed  steps  have  been. 
Ours  shall  thread  the  forests  hoar 
Never  more. 


« 


Ne'er  on  earthbom  lily's  stem 
Will  we  hang  the  dewdrop's  gem ; 
Ne'er  shall  reed  or  cowslip's  head 
Quiver  to  oiur  dancing  tread. 
By  sweet  fount  or  murmuring  shore- 
Never  more !" 


WHAT  WOKE  THE  BURIED  SOUND. 

What  woke  the  buried  sound  that  lay 

In  Memnon's  haip  of  yore  ? 
What  spirit  on  its  viewless  way 

Along  the  Nile's  green  shore  t 
Oh  1  not  the  nighty  and  not  the  storm. 

And  not  the  lightning's  fire; 
But  sunlight's  torch,  the  kind,  the  warm — 

This,  this  awoke  the  lyre. 

What  wins  the  heart's  deep  chords  to  pour 

Thus  music  forth  on  life — 
Like  a  sweet  voice  prevailing  o'er 

The  truant  sounds  of  strife  1 
Oh  1  not  the  conflict  midst  the  throng. 

Not  e'en  the  trumpet's  hoiur; 
Love  is  the  gifted  and  the  strong, 

To  wake  that  music's  power  1 


SING  TO  ME,  GONDOLIER  1 

Sing  to  me,  Qondolier  I 

Sing  words  from  Tasso's  lay ; 
While  blue,  and  still,  and  clear. 

Night  seems  but  softer  day. 
The  gale  is  gently  fidling; 

As  if  it  paused  to  hear 
Some  strain  the  past  recalling — 

Sing  to  me,  Qondolier ! 

"  Oh,  ask  me  not  to  wake 

The  memory  of  the  brave ; 
Bid  no  high  numbers  break 

The  silence  of  the  wave. 
Gone  are  the  noble-hearted. 

Closed  the  bright  pageants  here ; 
And  the  glad  song  is  departed 

From  the  mournful  Gondolier  I" 


LOOK  ON  ME  THUS  NO  MORK 

It  is  thy  pity  makes  me  weep. 

My  soi^  was  strong  before ; 
Silent,  yet  strong  its  griefiB  to  keep 

From  vainly  gushing  o'er. 
Turn  from  me,  turn  those  gentle  eyes  t 
In  this  fond  gase  my  spirit  dies : 
Look  on  me  thus  no  more  1 

Too  late  that  softness  comes  to  bless, 

My  heart's  glad  life  is  o'er ; 
It  wiU  but  break  with  tenderness, 

Which  cannot  now  restore  1 
The  lyre«trings  have  been  jarr'd  too  long^ 
Winter  hath  touch'd  the  source  of  song  1 
Look  on  me  thus  no  more  ! 


O'ER  THE  FAR  BLUE  MOUNTAINS. 

O'eb  the  fiEur  blue  mountains, 
O'er  the  white  sea-foam, 

Come,  thou  long^parted  one  1 
Back  to  thine  home. 

When  the  bright  fire  shineth. 

Sad  looks  thy  place, 
While  the  true  heart  pineth 

Missing  thy  fieice. 

Music  is  sorrowful 

Since  thou  art  gone ; 
Sisters  are  mourning  thee — 

Come  to  thine  own  1 

Hark  1  the  home-voices  call 

Back  to  thy  rest; 
Come  to  thy  fitther^s  hall. 

Thy  mother's  breast  1 

O'er  the  fuc  blue  mountains. 
O'er  the  white  sea-foam, 

Come,  thou  long-parted  one  1 
Back  to  thine  home. 


0  THOU  BREEZE  OF  SPRING  I 

0  THOU  breeze  of  spring, 
Gladdening  sea  and  shore  t 

WakA  the  woods  to  sing. 
Wake  my  heart  no  more  I 
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Streams  have  folt  the  aighiog 

Of  thy  scented  wing; 

Good-night  I 

Let  each  fount  replying 

Hail  thee,  breeze  of  api^ng  1 

Gk>toreetI 

Once  more  1 

Sleep  sit  dove-like  on  thy  breast  t 

If  within  that  secret  cell 

0*er  long-buried  flowers 

One  dark  form  of  memory  dwell. 

Passing  not  in  vain, 

Be  it  mantled  from  thy  sight — 

Odours  in  soft  showers 

Good-night  I 

Thou  hast  brought  again. 

Let  the  primrose  greet  thee. 

Joy  be  thine ! 

Let  the  violet  pour 

Kind  looks  o'er  thy  slumbers  ahine ! 

Incense  forth  to  meet  thee — 

Go,  and  in  the  spirit-land 

Wake  my  heart  no  more  1 

Meet  thy  home's  long-parted  htaad; 

No  more  1 

Be  their  eyes  all  love  and  lig^t — 

Good-night  I 

From  a  funeral  urn 

Bower  d  in  leafy  gloom, 

Peace  to  all  1 

Even  thy  soft  return 

Dreams  of  heaven  on  mourners  fidl  f 

Calls  not  song  or  bloom. 

Exile  1  o'er  thy  couch  may  gleams 

Leave  my  spirit  sleeping 

Pass  from  thine  own  mountain-streams ; 

Like  that  silent  thing ; 

Bard  1  away  to  worlds  more  bright— 

Stir  the  founts  of  weeping 

Good-night ! 

No  more  1 


COME  TO  ME,  DREAMS  OF  HEAVEN  I 

Come  to  me,  dreams  of  heaven  I 

My  fiiinting  spirit  bear 
On  your  bright  wings,  by  momicg  given. 

Up  to  celestial  air. 
Away — far,  far  away. 

From  bowers  by  tempests  riven. 
Fold  me  in  blue,  still,  cloudless  day, 

0  blessed  dreams  of  heaven  ! 

Come  but  for  one  brief  hour. 

Sweet  dreams  1  and  yet  again 
O'er  burning  thought  and  memory  shower 

Your  soft  effacing  rain  ! 
Waft  me  where  gales  divine. 

With  dark  clouds  ne'er  have  striven. 
Where  living  founts  for  ever  shine — 

0  blessed  dreams  of  heaven  ! 


GOODNIGHT. 

Dat  is  past  1 
Stars  have  set  their  watch  at  last  ; 
Founts  that  through  the  deep  woods  flow 
Make  sweet  sounds,  unheard  tiU  now; 


LET  HER  DEPART. 

Her  home  is  far,  oh  !  fiir  away  ! 

The  clear  light  in  her  eyes 
Hath  naught  to  do  with  earthly  day — 

'Tis  kindled  from  the  skies. 
Let  her  depart  1 

She  looks  upon  the  things  of  earth. 

Even  as  some  gentle  star 
Seems  gazing  down  on  grief  or  mirth. 

How  softly,  yet  how  far  ! 
Let  her  depart  I 

Her  spirit's  hope — ^her  bosom's  lore — 
Oh  !  could  they  mount  and  fly  ! 

She  never  sees  a  wandering  dove. 
But  for  its  wings  to  sigh. 
Let  her  depart ! 

She  never  hears  a  soft  wind  bear 

Low  music  on  its  way. 
But  deems  it  sent  from  heavenly  air 

For  her  who  cannot  stay. 
Let  her  depart ! 

Wrapt  in  a  cloud  of  glorious  dreamy 
She  breathes  and  moves  alone. 
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PiuiDg  for  those  bright  bowers  aud  stroams 

Sweetness  is  lingering  in  its  leaves, 

Where  her  beloved  is  gone. 

Though  filled  be  their  smile. 

Liet  her  depart  1 

Yet,  for  the  sake  of  what  hath  been, 

Oh,  cast  it  not  away  I 

"Twas  bom  to  grace  a  summer  scene. 

HOW  CAN  THAT  LOVE  SO  DKKP,  SO  LONE. 

A  long,  bright,  golden  day. 

My  love  1 
A  long,  bright,  golden  day  f 

How  can  that  love  so  deep,  so  lone, 

So  faithful  unto  death. 

Thus  fitfully  in  laughing  tone. 

A  little  while  around  thee,  love  ! 

In  airy  word,  find  breath  1 

Its  fragrance  yet  shall  ding; 

Telling,  that  on  thy  heart  hath  lain 

Nay  I  ask  how  on  the  dark  wave's  breast, 

A  fiiir,  though  filled  thing. 

The  lily's  cup  may  gleam. 

But  not  even  that  warm  heart  hath  powei 

Though  many  a  mournful  secret  rest 

To  win  it  back  from  &te, — 

Low  in  the  unfathom'd  streanL 

Oh  1  /  am  like  thy  broken  flovrer. 

Cherish'd  too  late,  too  late. 

That  stream  is  like  my  hidden  love. 

My  love ! 

In  its  deep  current's  power ; 

Cherish'd  alas  1  too  late  1 

And  like  the  play  of  words  above. 

That  lily's  trembling  flower. 

I  WOULD  WE  HAD  NOT  MET  AGAIN. 

WATER-LnJES. 

I  WOULD  we  had  not  met  again  t 

▲  FAIBT  SONG. 

I  had  a  dream  of  thee. 

Come  away,  elves  1 — while  the  dew  is  sweet, 

Lovely,  though  sad,  on  desert-plain — 

Come  to  the  dingles  where  fairies  meet  1 

Mournful  on  midnight  sea. 

Know  that  the  lilies  have  spread  their  bells 

O'er  all  the  pools  in  our  forest  dells; 

What  though  it  haunted  me  by  night, 

Stilly  and  lightly  their  vases  rest 

And  troubled  through  the  day ) 

On  the  quivering  sleep  of  the  water^s  breast, 

It  touch'd  all  earth  with  spirit-light, 

Catching  the  sunshine  through  leaves  that  throw 

It  glorified  my  way  1 

To  their  scented  bosoms  an  emerald  glow; 

And  a  star  from  the  depth  of  each  pearly  cup. 

Oh  1  what  shall  now  my  fiedth  restore 

A  golden  star  unto  heaven  looks  up. 

In  holy  tilings  and  fiiir  1 

As  if  seeking  its  kindred  where  bright  they  lie. 

We  met — I  saw  thy  soul  once  more — 

Set  in  the  blue  of  the  summer  sky. 

The  world's  breath  had  been  there  t 

Come  away  !    Under  arching  boughs  well  float, 

Making  those  urns  each  a  fitiry  boat ; 

Yes  1  it  was  sad  on  desert-plain. 

Well  row  them  with  reeds  o'er  the  fountains  finee, 

Mournful  on  midnight  sea ; 

And  a  tall  flag-leaf  shall  our  streamer  be ; 

Yet  would  I  buy  with  life  again 

And  well  send  out  wild  music  so  sweet  and  low. 

That  one  deep  dream  of  thee  t 

It  shall  seem  firom  the  bright  flower's  heart  to  flow. 

As  if  'twere  a  breeze  with  a  flute's  low  sigh. 

Or  waterdrops  train'd  into  melody. 

Come  away  1  for  the  midsummer  sun  grows  strong, 

FAIRIES'  RECALL. 

And  the  life  of  the  lily  may  not  be  long. 

WmLS  the  blue  is  richest 



In  the  starry  sky. 

THE  BROKEN  FLOWER. 

While  the  softest  shadows 

On  the  greensward  lie, 

Oh  I  wear  it  on  thy  heart,  my  love ! 

While  the  moonlight  slumbers 

Still,  still  a  Uttle  while ! 

In  the  lily's  urn, 
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Bright  elvee  of  the  wild-wood ! 
Oh  1  return,  return  1 

Bound  the  forest-fountain. 

On  the  river^hore. 
Let  your  silvery  laughter 

Echo  yet  once  more ; 
While  the  joyous  bounding 

Of  your  dewy  feet 
Rings  to  that  old  chorus — 

"  The  daisy  is  so  sweet !"' 

Oberon  I  Titania  t 

Did  your  starlight  mirth 
With  the  song  of  Avon 

Quit  this  work-day  earth  1 
Yet,  while  green  leaves  glisten. 

And  while  bright  stars  bum, 
By  that  magic  memory, 

Oh  !  retmn,  return  1 


THE  ROCK  BESIDE  THE  SEA. 

Oh  1  tell  me  not  the  woods  are  fiiir 

Now  Spring  is  on  her  way  1 
Well,  well  I  know  how  brightly  there 

In  joy  the  young  leaves  play ; 
How  sweet  on  winds  of  mom  or  eve 

The  violet's  breath  may  be ; — 
Yet  ask  me,  woo  me  not  to  leave 

My  lone  rock  by  the  sea. 

The  wild  wave's  thunder  on  the  shore, 

The  curlew's  restless  cries, 
Unto  my  watching  heart  are  more 

Than  all  earth*s  melodies. 
Come  back,  my  ocean  rover  1  come  ! 

There's  but  one  place  for  me, 
Till  I  can  greet  thy  swift  sail  home— 

My  lone  rock  by  the  sea  1 


0  YE  VOICES  GONE ! 

0  ye  voices  gone  ! 

Sounds  of  other  years  ! 
Hush  that  haunting  tone. 

Melt  me  not  to  tears  ! 
All  around  foxget. 

All  who  loved  you  well ; 
Yet,  sweet  voices  1  yet 

O'er  my  soul  ye  swell. 
*  See  tlie  fiUrlet*  chorus  f  n  Chaucer*!  *'  Flower  and  the  Leti. 


With  the  winds  of  spring. 

With  the  breath  of  flowen^ 
Floating  back,  ye  bring 

Thoughts  of  vanish'd  hours. 
Hence  your  music  take^ 

0  ye  voices  gone  ! 
This  lonely  heart  ye  make 

But  more  deeply  lone. 


BY  A  MOUNTAIN-STREAM  AT  REST 

Br  a  mountain-stream  at  reat^ 
We  found  the  warrior  lying. 
And  around  his  noble  breast 
A  banner  dasp'd  in  dying : 
Dark  and  still 
Was  every  hill. 
And  the  winds  of  night  were  sighing. 

Last  of  his  noble  race. 

To  a  lonely  bed  we  bore  him — 
Twas  a  green,  still,  solemn  placet. 

Where  the  mountain-heath  waves  o'er  hi 
Woods  alone 
Seem  to  moan. 
Wild  streams  to  deplore  him. 

Yet,  from  festive  hall  and  lay 

Our  sad  thoughts  oft  are  flying 
To  those  dark  hills  hr  away. 
Where  in  death  we  found  him  lying ; 
On  his  breast 
A  banner  press'd. 
And  the  night-wind  o'er  him  sighing. 


IS  THERE  SOME  SPIRIT  SIGHING  1 

Is  there  some  Spirit  wig^iwg 

With  sorrow  in  the  airl 
Can  weary  hearts  be  dying, 

Vain  love  repining  there  t 
If  not,  then  how  can  that  wild  wail« 

0  sad  .£olian  lyre  t 
Be  drawn  forth  by  the  wandering  gale 

From  thy  deep  thrilling  wire? 

No,  no  ! — thou  dost  not  borrow 
That  sadness  from  the  wind. 

Nor  are  those  tones  of  sorrow 
In  thee,  0  harp  I  enshrined ; 
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But  in  our  own  hearts  deeply  set 
Lies  the  true  quivering  lyre, 

Whence  love,  and  memory,  and  regret 
Wake  answers  from  thy  wire. 


THE  NAME  OF  ENGLAND. 

Thb  trumpet  of  the  battle 
Hath  a  high  and  thrilling  tone ; 

And  the  firsts  deep  gun  of  an  ocean-fight 
Dread  music  all  its  own. 

But  a  mightier  power,  my  England  I 

Is  in  that  name  of  thine. 
To  strike  the  fire  from  every  heart 

Along  the  bannered  line. 

Proudly  it  woke  the  spirits 

Of  yore,  the  brave  and  true, 
When  the  bow  was  bent  on  Cressy's  field. 

And  the  yeoman's  arrow  flew. 

And  proudly  hath  it  floated 

Through  the  battles  of  the  s^        [play'd 
When  the  red-cross  flag  o'er  smoke-wreaths 

Like  the  lightning  in  its  glee. 

On  rock,  on  wave,  on  bastion. 

Its  echoes  have  been  known ; 
By  a  thousand  streams  the  hearts  lie  low 

That  have  answered  to  its  tone. 

A  thousand  ancient  mountains 

Its  pealing  note  hath  stirred, — 
Sound  on,  and  on,  for  evermore, 

0  thou  victorious  word  ! 


OLD  NORWAY. 


A  MOUHTAnr  WAR-SONO. 


[«« To  a  Norwegfftn,  Um  words  OamU  Jforp^  (Old  Norwaj) 
haT«  ft  ipen  In  them  fannMdlftto  ftnd  powtrftil ;  thtj  CMinot 
bt  milted.  OawUi  Vcrgi  it  beftrd,  in  ftn  intUmt,  rtptated 
by  vnars  toIm  ;  the  glftinf  art  flUed,  niMd,  and  dnintd— 
not  ft  drop  it  Ml ;  ftnd  then  hunts  forth  the  •imultftneooa 
chonit  *  FcT  Norgi  I '  the  nfttionftl  tong  of  Nonmy.  Here, 
(ftt  ChrietlftUftnd,)  ftnd  In  ft  hundred  other  Inetftoeee  in 
Nonniy,  I  hftTe  eeen  the  chencter  of  ft  oompaoy  entirely 
ehftufed  by  the  dutnee  introdoetion  of  the  apreMlon  QnmU 
Iforgi,    The  grftTeil  dlKOHlon  it  inttftntly  fatemipted  { end 


one  ml^t  euppoee  Uu  the  moment  thftt  the  party  wni  ft  psrty 
of  pfttrlott,  ftMembled  to  commemorftto  tome  nfttionftl  ftnni- 
vemiy  of  freedom.**— Dcnwcirr  CoinrAY*e  Penonal  Nor- 
roHvt  qfa  Joumqf  fKrough  Scruny  and  Smden, 

The  following  words  have  been  pabllshed,  et  ftrranged  to  the 
sfdrltod  national  air  of  Norway,  by  Charles  Gravee,  Esq.] 

Abibb  1  Old  Norway  sends  the  word 

Of  battle  on  the  blast; 
Her  voice  the  forest  pines  hath  stirr*d. 

As  if  a  storm  went  past ; 
Her  thousand  hills  the  call  have  heard, 

And  forth  their  fire-flags  cast 

Arm,  arm,  firee  hunters  1  for  the  chase, 

The  kingly  chase  of  foes  1 
Tis  not  the  bear  or  wild  wolTs  race 

Whose  trampling  shakes  the  snows : 
Arm,  arm  t  'tis  on  a  nobler  trace 

The  northern  spearman  goes. 

Our  hills  have  dark  and  strong  deflles, 

With  many  an  icy  bed ; 
Heap  there  the  rocks  for  funeral  piles 

Above  the  invader's  head  ! 
Or  let  the  seas,  that  guard  our  isles, 

Qive  burial  to  his  dead  1 


COME  TO  HE,  GENTLE  SLEEP  1 

[**  Mrs  Hemans  writes  for  all  tastes  and  tat  all  ages,  as 
well  as  for  all  nations,  and  therefore  she  m«y  do  well  towrlte 
in  an  sorto  of  style  and  manner.  And,atallevento,  shewho 
pleasee  others  so  well,  may  be  allowed  at  Umee  to  please  her- 
selt  Socfa  stimins  as  the  foUowing  might  eoothe  the  ear  of 
Rhadamanthus,  and  charm  Cerberus  to  slumber.**— £^te«e 
Bevine,  1834.] 

Come  to  me,  gentle  Sleep  I 

I  pine,  I  pine  for  thee ; 
Come  vrith  thy  spells,  the  8oft»  the  deep. 

And  set  my  spirit  free  1 
Each  lonely,  burning  thought 

In  twilight  languor  steep — 
Come  to  the  full  heart,  long  o'erwrought, 

0  gentle,  gentle  Sleep  1 

Come  with  thine  urn  of  dew. 

Sleep,  gentle  Sleep  1  yet  bring 
No  voice,  love's  yearning  to  renew, 

No  vision  on  thy  wing  I 
Come,  as  to  folding  flowers, 

To  birds  in  forests  deep — 
Long;  dark,  and  dreamless  be  thine  hoofB, 

0  gentle,  gentle  Sleep  t 
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SCENES  AND  HYMNS  OF  LIFE, 

TO 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH,  ESQ., 

IN  TOKEN  OF  DEEP  BESFBOT  FOR  HIS  OHABACTEB,  AVD  FEBYENT  OBATITUDK 
FOB  MOBAL  AND  INTELLEOTUAL  BENEFIT  DEBITED  FBOM  BETEBENTIAX  OOMICXTNION  WITH  THE  SPIBn 

OF  HIS  POETBT,  THIB  YOLUHE  IB  AFFSCTIONATELT  INBCBIBED  BT 

FELICIA  HEMANS.I 


PnsrACB.— I  tnut  I  ahall  not  bt  aocuaed  of  presumption  for  the  endaftTour  which  I  haro  here  mad*  to 
■ome  degree,  the  sphere  of  religious  poetry,  by  associating  with  its  themes  more  of  the  emotions,  th«  aflbcticwia,  and 
purer  imaginative  enjoyments  of  daily  life,  than  may  have  been  liitherto  admitted  witliin  the  hallowed  cirda. 

It  has  been  my  wish  to  portray  the  religious  q>fa4t,  not  alone  In  its  meditative  Joys  and  solitary  aspirations,  (the  pa 
embodying  of  which  seems  to  requhv  from  the  reader  a  state  of  mind  aheady  separated  and  exalted,)  bat  Ukewfee  in  tl 
active  influences  upon  human  life,  so  often  called  into  victorious  energy  by  trial  and  conflict,  though  too  ollwi  ate,  Bn 
upward-striving  flame  of  a  mountain  watch-fire,  borne  down  by  tempest-showers,  or  swayed  by  the  cmrent  of  oppostaif  vii 

I  have  sought  to  represent  that  sphit  as  penetrating  the  gloom  of  the  prison  and  the  deathbed,  htaring  **  hf  ling  oa 
wings  **  to  the  agony  of  parting  love— strengthening  the  heart  of  the  wayfiuvr  for  "  pails  in  the  wlldemees  "* — ^addeidng 
domestic  wallc  tiutNigh  field  and  woodland— and  qvinging  to  life  in  the  soul  of  childhood,  along  with  its  eaiUast  iwjoUkif  ] 
oeptions  of  natural  twauty. 

Cbvumstances  not  altogether  under  my  own  control  have,  for  the  present,  interfiBred  to  prevent  tte  ftdler  devsl 
ment  of  a  plan  which  I  yet  hope  more  worthily  to  mature ;  and  I  lay  this  little  volume  before  Uio  pabUe  with  tlat  4 
eense  of  deficiency  which  cannot  be  more  impreesively  taught  to  human  powers  than  by  their  rsvereotial  appBcstiw 
things  divine.— Fblicia  Hsmans.  lOi 


THE  ENGLISH  MARTYRS; 

A  SCENE  OF  THE  DATS  OF  QUEEN  MABT. 

"Thy  (he* 
!•  all  at  once  ■pread  ever  with  a  calm 
Mora  baaattAU  tban  tlcep,  or  mirth,  or  Joy ! 
I  am  DO  mora  dlaeomolata."  Wiuom. 

Scene  I. — A  Prison, 

Edith  alone. 

Edith,  Mom  once  again !  Mom  in  the  lone,  dim 
The  cayem  of  the  prisoner's  fever-dream ;     [cell, 

l^  Ttie  long-contempUted  collection  of  Seenei  and  Hymru 
^Uft  was  published  soon  after  the  two  little  volumes  above 
alluded  to.  In  her  original  dedication  of  this  woric  to  Mr 
Wordsworth,  Mrs  Hemans  had  given  free  scope  to  the  ex- 
pression of  her  sentiments,  not  only  of  veneration  for  the 
poet,  but  of  deep  and  grateful  r^ard  for  the  friend.  From 
a  fear,  however,  that  delicacy  on  Mr  Wordsworth's  part 
might  prevent  his  wishing  to  receive,  in  a  public  form,  a 
testimonial  of  so  much  private  feeling  from  a  living  individual, 
the  intended  letter  was  suppreased,  and  its  substantial  ideas 
conveyed  in  the  brief  inscription  which  was  finally  prefixed 
to  the  volume.  It  to  now  hoped  that  all  such  objections  to 
its  publication  have  vanished,  and  that  the  revered  friend  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  wUl  receive  it  as  the  heart- tribute  of 


And  mom  on  all  the  green,  rejoicing  hills. 
And  the  bright  waters  round  the  prisoner  s  hoc 
Far,  far  away  1    Now  wakes  the  early  bird. 
That  in  the  lime*s  transparent  foliage  sings. 
Close  to  my  cottage-lattice — ^he  awakee. 
To  stir  the  yoimg  leaves  with  his  gushing  soul 
And  to  call  forth  rich  answers  of  delig;ht 
From  voices  buried  in  a  thousand  trees 
Through  the  dim,  starry  hours.  Now  doth  the  li 
Darken  and  flash  in  rapid  interchange 
Unto  the  matin  breeze ;  and  the  blue  mist 
Rolls,  like  a  ftirling  banner,  from  the  brows 
Of  the  forth-gleaming  hills  and  woods  thai  rise 


one  to  whom  flattery  was  unknown— as  oonaecrated  by 
solenm  truth  of  a  voice  from  the  grave. 

Intended  Dedication  of  the**  Scenes  and  Hpmtu  ^Uft, 
to  William  Wordsworth,  Esq. 

**  My  dear  Sir, 

**  I  eamesUy  wtoh  that  the  Uttle  volmna  here 
scribed  to  you,  in  token  of  affectionate  veneration,  wars  i 
vaded  by  more  numerous  traces  of  those  strengthening  s 
elevating  influences  which  breathe  frtim  all  yoor  poetry 
power  to  virtue  friendly.*  I  wish,  too,  that  SQdi  a  tol 
could  more  adequately  convey  my  deep  smae  of  gratitude 
moral  and  intellectual  benefit  long  derived  fhna  the  itedj 
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As  if  new-bom.    Bright  world  1  and  I  am  here  I 
And  thou,  0  thou !  the  awakeningthought  of  whom 
Was  more  than  dayspring,  dearer  than  the  sun, 
Herbert !  the  very  glance  of  whose  clear  eye 
Made  my  soul  melt  away  to  one  pure  fount 
Of  living,  bounding  gladness  1 — ^where  art  thou  1 
My  friend  1  my  only  and  my  blessed  love  1 
Herbert,  my  soul's  companion  1 

QoMEZ,  a  Spanish  Priest,  etUert. 

Gem,  Daughter,  hail  1 
I  bring  thee  tidings. 

Ed,  Heaven  will  aid  my  soul 
Calmly  to  meet  whate*er  thy  lips  announce. 

Qom,  Nay,  lift  a  song  of  thanksgiving  to  heaven, 
And  bow  thy  knee  down  for  deliverance  won  1 
Hast  thou  not  pray*d  forlifel  and  wouldst  thou  not 
Once  more  be  free  ! 

Ed,  Have  I  not  pray'd  for  lifel 
I,  that  am  so  beloved  !  that  love  again    [knoVst 
With  such  a  heart  of  tendrils  1    Heaven  1  thtm 
The  gushings  of  my  prayer  1    And  would  I  not 
Once  more  be  fi^e  1    I  that  have  been  a  child 
Of  breezy  hills,  a  playmate  of  the  fiiwn 
In  ancient  woodlands  from  mine  in&ncy  1 
A  watcher  of  the  clouds  and  of  the  stars. 
Beneath  the  adoring  silence  of  the  night ; 
And  a  glad  wanderer  with  the  happy  streams. 
Whose  laughter  fills  the  mountains  1   Oh  !  to  hear 
Their  blessed  sounds  again  1 

Qom,  Rejoice,  rejoice  1 
Our  queen  hath  pity,  maiden  1  on  thy  youth ; 
She  wills  not  thou  shouldst  perish.    I  am  come 
To  loose  thy  bonds. 

Ed,  And  shall  I  see  Aif  face. 
And  shall  I  listen  to  hU  voice  again. 
And  lay  my  head  upon  lus  faithful  breast. 
Weeping  there  in  my  gladneas  t     WiU  this  be  1 
Blessings  upon  thee,  &ther  1  my  quick  heart 
Hath  deem'd  thee  stem — say,  wilt  thou  notfoigive 
The  wayward  child,  too  long  in  sunshine  rear'd — 


that  poetry— for  tlie  perpetual  fountains  of  *  lerloiit  bith  and 
inward  glee '  which  I  haT*  never  fkiled  to  dieooTer  amtdit  iu 
pure  and  lofty  region*— for  the  freih  green  places  of  reftige 
whidi  it  has  offered  main  many  an  hour,  wlien 

'TlMfkvtfhltUr 
Unproflteble,  and  thtiiw  of  Um  world 
Hav*  banf  apoB  tlM  bMtlagi  ofnij  lieart  ;* 

and  when  I  hare  found  in  your  thoughts  and  Images  such 
rsUef  as  the  Tision  of  your  '  Sylvan  Wye  *  may,  at  shniler 
Umee,  have  afforded  to  yourseUl 

"  May  I  be  permitted,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  record 
my  onfluUng  recollections  of  enjoyment  from  your  society— 
of  ddight  in  having  heard  from  your  own  lipe,  and  amidst 


Too  long  unused  to  chastening  1    Wilt  thou  not  1 
But  Herbert^  Herbert !    Oh,  my  soul  hath  rush*d 
On  a  swift  gust  of  sudden  joy  away. 
Forgetting  all  beside  1    Speak,  father  1  speak ! 
Herbert — is  he,  too,  free  1 

Ckim.  His  freedom  lies 
In  his  own  choice—a  boon  like  thine. 

Ed,  Thy  words 
Fall  changed  and  cold  upon  my  boding  heart 
Leave  not  this  dim  suspense  o'ershadowing  me ; 
Let  all  be  told. 

Qom,  The  monarchs  of  the  earth 
Shower  not  their  mighty  gifts  without  a  claim 
Unto  some  token  of  true  vassalage. 
Some  mark  of  homage. 

Ed,  Oh  1  unlike  to  Him 
Who  freely  pours  the  joy  of  sunshine  forth. 
And  the  bright,  quickening  rain,  on  those  who  serve 
And  those  who  heed  Him  not  I 

Qom,  ikying  a  paper  hrfort  her.)  Is  it  so  much 
That  thine  own  hand  should  set  the  crowning  seal 
To  thy  deliverance  ^    Look,  thy  task  is  here  1 
Sign  but  these  words  for  liberty  and  life. 

Ed,  (examining  and  then  throwing  it  from  her.) 
Signbut  these  words!  and  wherefore  saidstthounot 
— " Be  but  a  traitor  to  God's  light  withinl" 
Croel,  oh  cruel  I  thy  dark  sport  hath  been 
With  a  young  bosom's  hope  I  Farewell,  glad  life  ! 
Bright  opening  path  to  love  and  home,  foffewell ! 
And  thou — now  leave  me  with  my  Gk>d  alone  ! 

Gom,  Dost  thou  reject  heaven's  mercy  t 

Ed,  Heaven's  1  doth  heaven 
Woo  the  free  spirit  for  dishonoured  breath 
To  sell  its  birthrights — doth  heaven  set  a  price 
On  the  dear  jewel  of  unsullied  fiiith. 
And  the  bright  calm  of  conscience  1  Priest^  away ! 
Qod  hath  been  with  me  midst  the  holiness 
Of  England's  moimtains.   Not  in  sport  alone  [up 
I  trod  their  heath-flowers;  but  high  thoughts  rose 
From  the  broad  shadow  of  the  enduring  rocks, 
And  wander'd  with  me  into  solemn  glens, 


your  own  lovely  mountain-land,  many  of  thoee  compositions, 
the  remembrance  of  whldi  wIU  ever  qiread  over  Its  hiOs  and 
waters  a  softer  colouring  of  q>iiitual  beauty  ?  Let  me  also 
sapteM  to  you,  as  to  a  dear  and  most  honoured  friend,  my 
fwent  wishes  for  your  long  ei^yment  of  a  widely-extended 
Influence,  which  cannot  but  be  blessed  of  a  domestic  lifo, 
endrclhig  you  with  yet  nearer  and  deeper  sources  of  h^»pi- 
nesB ;  and  of  those  eternal  hopes,  on  whose  foundation  you 
have  bunt,  as  a  Christian  poet,  the  noUe  structure  of  your 


'*  I  rriy  upon  your  kindness,  my  dear  Sfa>,  for  an  indulgent 
reception  of  my  oflMng,  however  lowly,  since  you  wUl  fsel 
assured  of  the  sincerity  with  which  it  is  presented  by  your 
ever  grateftil  and  affectionate  Felicia  HiMAjra.**] 
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Wliere  my  soul  felt  the  beauty  of  His  word. 
I  have  heard  Yoicee  of  immortal  truth. 
Blent  with  the  everlasting  torrentHBounds 
That  make  the  deep  hills  tremble. — Shall  I  quaill 
Shall England'sdaughtersinkl    No!  Hewhothere 
Spoke  to  my  heart  in  silence  and  in  stonn. 
Will  not  forsake  His  child  1 

(rom.  (turning  from  her,)  Then  perish  I  lost 
In  thine  own  blindness  1 

EcL  {iuddenly  throwing  hertdfcUhii  feet,) 
Father  1  hear  me  yet  1 
Oh  1  if  the  kindly  touch  of  human  love 
Hath  ever  warm'd  thy  breast 

Cfom,  Away — away  I 
I  know  not  love. 

Ed.  Yet  heart  if  thou  hast  known 
The  tender  sweetness  of  a  mother^s  voice — 
If  the  true  vigil  of  affection's  eye 
Hath  watch'd  thy  childhood — if  fond  tearshavee'er 
Been  showered  upon  thy  head — if  parting  words 
E'er  pierced  thy  spirit  with  their  tenderness — 
Let  me  but  look  upon  hia  fitce  once  more, 
Let  me  but  say — Farewell,  my  soul's  beloved  ! 
And  I  will  bless  thee  still  1 

Cfom,  (cuide.)  Her  soul  may  yield, 
Beholding  him  in  fetters ;  woman's  fiiith 
Will  bend  to  woman's  love. 

Thy  prayer  is  heard ; 
Follow,  and  I  will  guide  thee  to  his  cell. 

Ed.  0  stormy  hour  of  agony  and  joy  ! 
But  I  shall  see  him — I  shall  hear  his  voice ! 

[ITiey  go  out 


Scene  IL — Another  part  of  the  Priaon, 
Herbert,  Edith. 

Ed.  Herbert  I  my  Herbert !  is  it  thus  we  meet? 

ffer.  The  voice  of  my  own  Edith  !    Can  such  joy 
Light  up  this  place  of  death  1    And  do  I  feel 
Thy  breath  of  love  once  more  upon  my  cheek. 
And  the  soft  floating  of  thy  gleamy  hair, 
My  blessed  Edith  1    Oh,  so  pale  !  so  changed  ! 
My  flower,  my  blighted  flower !  thou  that  wert  made 
For  the  kind  fostering  of  sweet,  summer  airs, 
How  hath  the  storm  been  with  thee  1  Lay  thy  head 
On  this  true  breast  again,  my  gentle  one  1 
And  tcU  me  alL 

Ed.  Yes  !  take  me  to  thy  heart, 
For  I  am  weary,  weary  !     Oh  f  that  heart  t 
The  kind,  the  brave,  the  tender  1 — how  my  soul 
Hath  sicken'd  in  vain  yearnings  for  the  balm 
Of  rest  on  that  warm  heart ! — full,  deep  repose  ! 
One  draught  of  dewy  stillness  after  storm  I 


And  Qod  hath  pitied  me,  and  I  am 
Yet  once  before  I  die. 

Her.  They  eoiMiof  slay 
One  young;  and  meek,  and  beantifiil  as  thoo^ 
My  broken  lily  1    Surely  the  long  dajs 
Of  the  dark  cell  have  been  enough  for  tkmf 
Oh  I  thou  shalt  live,  and  raise  th j  gnciooi  bsid 
Yet  in  calm  sunshine. 

Ed.  Herbert  I  I  have  cast 
The  snare  of  proferr*d  mercy  firom  my  soul. 
This  very  hour.    Qod  to  the  weak  hath  givn 
Victory  o'er  life  and  death.     The  tempter's  prise 
Hath  been  rejected—Herbert^  I  must  die. 

ffer.  0  Edith  1  Edith  I  I,  that  led  thee  fiat 
From  the  old  path  wherein  thy  £ithen  trod— 
I,  that  received  it  as  an  angeTs  tank. 
To  pour  the  fi:^esh  light  on  thine  ardent  aoid. 
Which  drank  it  as  a  sunflower — I  have  been 
Thy  guide  to  death. 

Ed,  To  heaven  I  my  guide  to  heaven. 
My  noble  ttid  my  blessed  I     Oh  I  lookiqi^ 
Be  strong,  rejoice,  my  Herbert  I     Bat  lor  Am, 
How  could  my  spirit  have  sprung  up  to  God 
Through  the  dark  doud  which  o*er  ita  viskm  hn^ 
The  night  of  fear  and  error  1 — ^thy  dear  hand 
first  raised  that  veil,  and  showed  the  g^rioos  worid 
My  heritage  beyond.    Friend  1  love,  and  fticad! 
It  was  as  if  thou  gavest  me  mine  own  sool 
In  those  bright  days  1  Yes  la  new  earth  and  heaven, 
And  a  new  sense  for  all  their  splendonre  bon— 
These  were  thy  gifts ;  and  shall  I  not  r^oioo 
To  die,  upholding  their  inmiortal  worth. 
Even  for  %  sake  1    Yes  1  fill'd  with  nobler  life 
By  thy  pure  love,  made  holy  to  the  truth. 
Lay  me  upon  the  altar  of  thy  God, 
The  first  fruits  of  thy  ministry  below — 
Thy  work,  thine  own  1 

Her.  My  love,  my  sainted  love  ! 
Oh  1  I  can  almost  yield  thee  unto  heaven ; 
Earth  would  but  sully  thee  1   Thou  must  depaft» 
With  the  rich  crown  of  thy  celestial  gifts 
Untainted  by  a  breath.     And  yet,  alas  I 
Edith  1  what  dreams  of  holy  happiness^      [home, 
Even  for  this  world,  were  ours  I — the  low  sweel 
The  pastoral  dwelling,  with  its  ivied  porch. 
And  lattice  gleaming  through  the  leaves — andtboa 
My  life's  companion  I    Thou,  beside  my  hearth. 
Sitting  with  thy  meek  eyes,  or  g^recting  me 
Back  from  brief  absence  with  thy  bounding  step, 
In  the  green  meadow-path,  or  by  my  side 
Kneeling — thy  calm  uplifted  &ce  to  mine^ 
In  the  sweethushof  prayer  I  And  now— oh,  now!— 
How  have  we  loved — how  fervently  !  how  I019 ! 
I  And  thit  to  be  the  close  1 
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£d.  Oh  1  bear  me  up 
Against  the  unutterable  tendemeflB 
Of  earthly  love,  my  Qod  1— in  the  sick  hour 
Of  dying  human  hope,  forsake  me  not  I 
Herbert^  my  Herbert !  even  from  that  sweethome 
Where  it  had  been  too  much  of  Paradise    [hand 
To  dwell  with  thee — even  thence  the  oppressor's 
Might  soon  have  torn  us ;  or  the  touch  of  death 
Might  one  day  there  have  left  a  widoVd  heart. 
Pining  alone.    We  will  go  hence,  beloved  1 
To  the  bright  country  where  the  wicked  cease 
From  troubling,  where  the  spoiler  hath  no  sway; 
Where  no  harsh  voice  of  worldliness  disturbs 
The  Sabbath-peace  of  love.    We  will  go  hence, 
Together  with  oiur  wedded  souls,  to  heaven : 
No  solitary  lingering,  no  cold  void. 
No  dying  of  the  heart  1    Our  lives  have  been 
Lovely  through  faithful  love,  and  in  our  deaths 
We  will  not  be  divided. 

ffer.  Oh  !  the  peace 
Of  Qod  is  lying  far  within  thine  eyes. 
Far  underneath  the  mist  of  human  tears 
Lightingthose  blue,  still  depths, andsinkingthence 
On  my  worn  heart  Now  am  I  girt  with  strength. 
Now  I  can  bless  thee,  my  true  brid^for  heaven  1 
Ed,  And  let  me  bless  thee,  Herbert ! — ^in  this  hour 
Let  my  soul  bless  thee  with  prevailing  might  I 
Oh  1  thou  hast  loved  me  nobly  1  thou  didst  take 
An  orphan  to  thy  heart — a  thing  unprized 
And  desolate ;  and  thou  didst  guard  her  there. 
That  lone  and  lowly  creature,  as  a  pearl 
Of  richest  price ;  and  thou  didst  fill  her  soul 
With  the  high  gifts  of  an  immortal  wealth. 
I  bless,  I  bless  thee  1    Never  did  thine  eye 
Look  on  me  but  in  glistening  tenderness, 
My  gentle  Herbert  1    Never  did  thy  voice 
But  in  affection's  deepest  music  speak 
To  thy  poor  Edith  1    Never  was  thy  heart 
Aught  but  the  kindliest  sheltering  home  to  mine. 
My  fiiithful,  generous  Herbert  1  Woman's  peace 
Ne'er  on  a  breast  so  tender  and  so  true 
Reposed  before.    Alas !  thy  showering  tears 
Fall  fiist  upon  my  cheek — forgive,  foigive  1 
I  should  not  melt  thy  noble  strength  away 
In  such  an  hour. 

ffer.  Sweet  Edith,  no  !  my  heart 
Will  fiedl  no  more.   God  bears  me  up  through  thee. 
And  by  thy  words,  and  by  thy  heavenly  light 
Shining  around  thee,  through  thy  very  tears, 
Will  yet  sustain  me  1    Let  us  call  on  Him  t 
Let  us  kneel  down,  as  we  have  knelt  so  oft, 
Thy  pure  cheek  touching  mine,  and  call  on  Him, 
Th'  flJl-pitying  One,  to  aid. 

[l^ey  kneel 


Oh,  look  on  us, 
Father  above  ! — ^in  tender  mercy  look         [cloud 
On  us,  thy  children  1 — ^through  th'  o'ershadowing 
Of  sorrow  and  mortality,  send  aid- 
Save,  or  we  perish  I    We  would  pour  our  lives 
Forth  as  a  joyous  offering  to  thy  truth ; 
But  we  are  weak — ^we,  the  bruised  reeds  of  earth, 
Are  sway'd  by  every  gust    Forgive,  0  Qod  I 
The  blindness  of  our  passionate  desires, 
The  £eunting  of  our  hearts,  the  lingering  thoughts 
Which  cleave  to  dust !  Forgive  the  strife;  accept 
The  sacrifice,  though  dim  with  mortal  tears. 
From  mortal  pangs  wrung  forth!  And  if  our  souls, 
In  all  the  fervent  dreams,  the  fond  excess, 
Of  their  long-clasping  love,  have  wander'd  not, 
Holiest  1  from  thee— oh!  take  them  to  thyself. 
After  the  fiery  trial — ^take  them  home 
To  dwell,  in  that  imperishable  bond 
Before  thee  link'd,  for  ever.    Hear! — thro'  Him 
Who  meekly  drank  the  cup  of  agony. 
Who  pass'd  through  death  to  victory,  hearandsave ! 
Pity  us.  Father  I  we  are  girt  with  snares : 
Father  in  Heaven  1  we  have  no  help  but  thee. 

[l^eyriae. 
Is  thy  soul  strengthen'd,  my  beloved  one } 
0  Edith  1  couldst  thou  lift  up  thy  sweet  voices 
And  sing  me  that  old  solemn-breathing  hymn 
We  loved  in  happier  days — ^the  strain  which  tells 
Of  the  dread  conflict  in  the  olive  shade  I 

Edith  nn^ 

He  knelt,  the  Saviour  knelt  and  pray'd. 

When  but  his  Father^s  eye 
Look'd  through  the  lonely  garden's  shade 

On  that  dread  agony ; 
The  Lord  of  all  above,  beneath. 
Was  bow'd  with  sorrow  unto  death. 

The  sun  set  in  a  fearful  hour. 

The  stars  might  well  grow  dim. 
When  this  mortality  had  power 

So  to  o'ershadow  Hm  I 
That  He  who  gave  man's  breath,  might  know 
The  very  depths  of  human  woe. 

He  proved  them  all ! — the  doubt,  the  strife. 

The  faint  perplexing  dread. 
The  mists  that  hang  o'er  parting  life, 

All  gather'd  round  his  head ; 
And  the  Deliverer  knelt  to  pray — 
Tet  pass'd  it  not,  that  cup,  away  1 

It  pass'd  not — though  the  stormy  wave 
Had  sunk  beneath  his  tread ; 
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It  pa88*d  not — ^though  to  Him  the  grave 

Had  yielded  up  its  dead. 
Bat  there  was  sent  him  from  on  High 
A  gift  of  strength  for  man  to  die. 

And  was  the  Sinless  thns  beset 

With  anguish  and  dismay  1 
How  may  we  meet  our  conflict  yet. 

In  the  dark,  narrow  wayf 
Through  Him — ^through  Him  that  path  who  trod. 
— Save,  or  we  perish,  Son  of  God ! 

Hazk,  hark  1  the  parting  signaL 

[Prison  (Utendanti  enter. 
Fare  thee  well  I 
0  thou  unutterably  loved,  foffewell  1 
Let  our  hearts  bow  to  Qod  1 
ffer.  One  last  embrace — 
On  earth  the  last  I    We  have  eternity 
For  love's  communion  yet  I    Farewell ! — fiarewell ! 

[She  tiled  out. 

Tis  o*er ! — ^the  bitterness  of  death  ia  pi)^  1 


FLOWERS  AND  MUSIC  IN  A  ROOM  OF 

SICKNESS. 

**  Onoa  when  I  leoVd  alonf  tht  lauchlng  earth. 
Up  Um  Um  iMftTetu  and  throuffb  Um  middl*  air, 
^ojftilly  ringing  with  the  akylark't  tong, 
I  w«p(  I  and  tbottgfat  bow  tad  ft>r  one  to  joaag 
To  bid  IbrewvU  to  to  mueb  happlnoa. 
Bat  Cbrlit  bath  eallM  m*  from  this  lowtr  world, 
DeUghtftU  though  It  U."  Wium. 

Apartment  in  an  Englith  cowntry^houie,  —  LnJAN 
reclining,  cu  deeping  en  a  couch,  ffer  mother 
watcJUng  betide  her.  Her  eiater  enten  with 
flowere. 

Mother,  Hush  1  lightly  tread !     Still  tranquilly 

she  sleeps. 
As  when  a  babe  I  rock'd  her  on  my  heart 
Fve  watch'd,  suspending  e'en  my  breath,  in  fear 
To  break  the  heavenly  spelL    Move  silently ! 
And  oh  1  those  flowers !    Dear  Jessy !  bear  them 

hence — 
Dost  thou  forget  the  passion  of  quick  tears 
That  shook  her  trembling  frame,  when  last  we 

brought 
The  roses  to  her  couch  1    Dost  thou  not  know 
What  sudden  longings  for  the  woods  and  hills. 
Where  once  her  free  steps  moved  so  buoyantly. 
These  leaves  and  odours  with  strange  influence  woke 
In  her  fiist-kindlod  soul  1 
Jeety.  Oh !  she  would  pine, 


Were  the  "wild  scents  and  glowing  hues  withb 
Mother !  far  more  than  now  her  spirit  yearns 
For  the  blue  sky,  the  singing  birds  and  brook 
Andswell  of  breathingturf,  whose  1iglit«H>mf  spi 
Their  blooms  recalL 

Lilian,  (raising  hertdf,)  Is  that  my  Jessy's  vo 
It  woke  me  not,  sweet  mother  I     I  had  lain 
SUently,  visited  by  waking  dreamaiy 
Tet  conscious  of  thy  brooding  watchfulneae^ 
Long  ere  I  heard  the  sound.     Hath  she  broo 

flowers  1 
Nay,  fear  not  now  thy  fond  child's  waywardm 
My  thoughtful  mother ! — in  her  chasten'd  sou 
The  passion-colour'd  images  of  life^ 
Which,  with  their  sudden,  startling  flush,  awe 
So  oft  those  burning  tears,  have  died  away ; 
And  night  ia  there — still,  solemn,  holj  night! 
With  all  her  stars,  and  with  the  gentle  tune 
Of  many  fountains,  low  and  musical. 
By  day  unheard. 

Mother,  And  wherefore  night,  my  child) 
Thou  art  a  creature  all  of  life  and  dawn. 
And  from  thy  couch  of  sickness  yet  shalt  lise^ 
And  walk  forth  with  the  dayspiing. 

Lilian,  Hope  it  not  1 
Dream  it  no  more,  my  mother ! — there  are  thi 
Known  but  td  Qod,  and  to  the  parting  sool. 
Which  feels  His  thrilling  summons. 

But  my  words 
Too  much  o'ershadow  those  kind,  loving  eyes. 
Bring  me  thy  flowers,  dear  Jessy !    Ah !  thy  st 
Well  do  I  see,  hath  not  alone  explored 
The  garden  bowers,  but  freely  visited 
Our  wilder  haunts.    This  foam-like  meadow-sw 
Is  from  the  cool,  green,  shadowy  river-nook. 
Where  the  stream  chimes  around  th'  old  mo 

stones 
With  sounds  like  childhood'slaugh  ter.  Is  that  s] 
Lovely  as  when  our  glad  eyes  hail'd  it  first ) 
Still  doth  the  golden  willow  bend,  and  sweep 
The  clear  brown  wave  with  every  passing  wine 
And  through  the  shallower  waters,  where  they 
Dimpling  in  light,  do  the  vein'd  pebbles  gleam 
Like  bedded  gems?    And  the  white  butterflies 
From  shade  to  sun-streak  are  they  glancing  sti 
Among  the  poplar-boughs  f 

Jessy.  All,  all  is  there  [brio 

Which  glad  midsummer's  wealthiest  hours  c 
All,  save  the  soul  of  all,  thy  lightning-smile ! 
Therefore  I  stood  in  sadness  midst  the  leaves, 
And  caught  an  under-music  of  lament 
In  the  stream's  voice.    But  Nature  waits  thee  sti 
And  for  thy  coming  piles  a  fisdry  thix>ne 
Of  richest  moss. 
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Lilian.  Alas  1  it  may  not  be  1 
My  Boul  hath  sent  her  foffewell  voioeleflsly 
To  all  these  blessed  haunts  of  song  and  thou^^t ; 
Yet  not  the  less  I  love  to  look  on  these. 
Their  dear  memorials, — strew  them  o'er  my  couch 
Till  it  grow  like  a  forest-bank  in  spring, 
All  flush'd  with  yiolets  and  anemones. 
Ah  1  the  pale  brier-ix>se !  touched  so  tenderly. 
As  a  pure  ocean-shell,  with  faintest  red. 
Melting  away  to  pearliness !    I  know 
How  its  long,  light  festoons  o'erarching  hung 
From  the  gray  rock  that  rises  altar-like. 
With  its  high,  waving  crown  of  mountain-ash. 
Midst  the  lone  grassy  dell.    And  this  rich  bough 
Of  honey'd  woodbine  tells  me  of  the  oak. 
Whose  deep,  midsummer  gloom  sleeps  heavily. 
Shedding  a  verdurous  twilight  o*er  the  £eu» 
Of  the  glade*s  pooL    Methinks  I  see  it  now ; 
I  look  up  through  the  stirring  of  its  leaves 
Unto  the  intense  blue,  crystal  firmament. 
The  ringdove's  wing  is  flitting  o'er  my  head. 
Casting  at  times  a  silvery  shadow  down 
Midst  the  large  water-lilies.    Beautiful  I 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  fiiir,  free  world 
Under  Gk>d*B  open  sky  I 

Mother,  Thou  art  o'erwrought 
Once  more,  my  child  I   The  dewy,  trembling  light 
Presaging  tears,  again  is  in  thine  eye. 
Oh,  hush,  dear  Lilian  1  turn  thee  to  repose. 

Lilian,  Mother  I  I  cannot.     Jn  my  soul  the 
thoughts 
Bum  with  too  subtle  and  too  swift  a  fire ; 
Importunately  to  my  lips  they  throng, 
And  with  their  earthly  kindred  seek  to  blend 
Ere  the  veil  drop  between.    When  I  am  gone — 
(For  I  musi  go) — then  the  remembered  words 
Wherein  these  wild  imsginings  flow  forth. 
Will  to  thy  fond  heart  be  as  amulets 
Held  there,with  life  and  love.  And  weep  not  thus, 
Mother  1  dear  sister ! — kindest,  gentlest  ones ! 
Be  comforted  that  now  /  weep  no  more 
For  the  glad  earth  and  all  the  golden  light 
Whence  I  depart 

No !  Qod  hath  purified  my  spirit's  eye. 
And  in  the  folds  of  this  consummate  rose 
I  read  bright  prophecies.    I  see  not  there. 
Dimly  and  mournfully,  the  word  "farewell^* 
On  the  rich  petals  traced.   No — in  soft  veins 
And  characters  of  beauty,  I  can  read — 
**  Look  up,  look  heavenward/" 

Blessed  Qod  of  Love  1 
I  thank  Thee  for  these  gifts,  the  precious  links 
Whereby  my  spirit  unto  Thee  is  drawn  I 
I  thank  Thee  that  the  loveliness  of  earth 


Higher  than  earth  can  raise  me  I    Are  not  these 
But  germs  of  things  unperishing^  that  bloom 
Beside  th'inmiortal  streams  1    Shall  I  not  find 
The  Uly  of  the  field,  the  Savioux^s  flower. 
In  the  serene  and  never^moaning  air. 
And  the  clear  starry  light  of  angel  eyes, 
A  thousand-fold  more  glorious  1    Bicherfiur 
Will  not  the  violet's  dusky  purple  glow. 
When  it  hath  ne'er  been  press'd  to  broken  hearts^ 
A  record  of  lost  love  1 

Mother.  My  Lilian  1  thou 
Surely  in  thy  bright  life  hast  little  known 
Of  lost  things  or  of  changedl 

Lilian.  Oh  1  little  yet, 
For  thou  hast  been  my  shield  1  But  had  it  been 
My  lot  on  this  world's  billows  to  be  thrown 
Without  thy  love,  0  mother !  there  are  hearts 
So  perilously  fashion'd,  that  for  them 
Qod's  touch  alone  hath  gentleness  enough 
To  wakeii,  and  not  break,  their  thrilling  strings ! — 
We  will  not  speak  of  this  1 

By  what  strange  spell 
Is  it,  that  ever,  when  I  gase  on  flowers, 
I  dream  of  music  1    Something  in  their  hues, 
All  melting  into  oolomr'd  harmonies, 
Wafts  a  swift  thought  of  interwoven  chords. 
Of  blended  singing-tones,  that  swell  and  die 
In  tenderest  fiadls  away.    Oh,  bring  thy  harp. 
Sister  1   A  gentle  heaviness  at  last 
Hath  touch'd  mine  eyelids;  sing  to  me,  and  sleep 
Will  come  again.  [peasant's  lay, 

/etsy.  What  wouldst  thou  hearl — the  Italian 
Which  makes  the  desolate  Campagna  ring 
With  "Jhma/  Jtoma/"  or  the  madrigal 
Warbled  on  moonlight  seas  of  Sicily  1 
Or  the  old  ditty  left  by  troubadours 
To  girls  of  Languedoc  1 

LiUan.  Oh,  no !  not  these.  [known 

^    Jeuy.  What  theni — the  Moorish  melody  still 
Within  the  Alhambra  dtyl  or  those  notes 
Bom  of  the  Alps,  which  pierce  the  exile's  heart 
Even  unto  death  1 

Lilian.  No,  sister !  nor  yet  these — 
Too  much  of  dreamy  love,  of  fidnt  regret, 
Of  passionately  fond  remembrance,  breathes 
In  the  caressing  sweetness  of  their  tones^ 
For  one  who  dies.     They  would  but  woo  me  back 
To  glowing  life  with  those  Arcadian  sounds — 
And  vainly,  vainly.   No  t  a  loftier  strain, 
A  deeper  music ! — something  that  may  bear 
The  spirit  upon  slow  yet  mighty  wings, 
Unsway'd  by  gusts  of  earth ;  something  all  fiU'd 
With  solemn  adoration,  tearful  prayer. 
Sing  me  that  antique  strain  which  once  I  deem'd 
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Almost  too  sternly  simple,  too  austere 

Thou  that  wilt  lift  the  reed 

In  its  grave  majesty  1  I  love  it  now — 

Which  storms  have  bnuBed, 

Norn  it  seems  firanght  with  holiest  power  to  hush 

To  thee  may  sorrow  through  each  ooofliet 

All  billows  of  the  soul,  e*en  like  His  voice 

And,  in  that  tempest-hour,  when  love  and 

That  said  of  old~"Be  stiU!**    Sing  me  that  strain, 

Mysteriously  must  port^ 

" The  Saviour^s  dying  hour* 

When  tearful  eyes 

Jbbst  ivng9  to  the  Sarp, 

Are  passionately  bent 
To  drink  earth's  last  fond  meaning  f ix>m  our  | 

0  Son  of  Man! 

Then,  then  forsake  na  not  1 

In  thy  last  mortal  hour 

Shed  on  our  spirits  then 

Shadows  of  earth  closed  roimd  thee  fearfully ! 

The  fidth  and  deep  submissiveneBB  of  thim 

All  that  on  us  is  laid. 

Thou  that  didst  love 

All  the  deep  gloom, 

Thou  that  didst  weep  and  die — 

The  desolation  and  the  abandonment^ 

Thou  that  didst  rise  a  victor  glorified; 

The  dark  amaze  of  death — 

Conqueror !  thou  Son  of  God  ! 

All  upon  tk€€  too  fell. 

Redeemer !  Son  of  Man ! 

But  the  keen  pang 

Wherewith  the  silver  cord 

CATHKDRATi  HYMN. 

Of  earth's  affection  from  the  soul  is  wrung ; 

The  uptearing  of  those  tendrils  which  have  grown 

Who  Uiueould  build.    Ba  miiM  ta  boon  offtv 

Into  the  quick,  strong  heart; 

Or  gronlUnf  UiMight,  to  Mtk  *  Nftif*  ban.'* 

This,  tkia — the  passion  and  the  agony 

Woumm 

Of  battling  love  and  death, 

Surely  was  not  for  tkee. 

A  DIM  and  mighty  minster  of  old  time  I 

Holy  One  1  Son  of  God  1 

A  temple  shadowy  with  remembrances 

Of  the  mijestic  past !   The  very  light 

Yea,  my  Bedeemer ! 

Streams  with  a  colouring  of  heroic  days 

E'en  this  cup  was  thine ! 

In  every  ray,  which  leads  through  axxsh  and  si 

Fond,  wailing  voices  call'd  thy  spirit  back : 

A  path  of  dreamy  lustre,  wandering  back 

E'en  midst  the  mighty  thoughts 

To  other  years  1 — and  the  rich  fr>etted  roof. 

Of  that  last  crowning  hour— 

And  the  wrought  coronals  of  sununer  leaves. 

E'en  on  thine  awful  way  to  victory. 

Ivy  and  vine,  and  many  a  sculptured  rose — 

Wildly  they  calVd  thee  back  I 

The  tenderest  image  of  mortahty — 

And  weeping  eyes  of  love 

Binding  the  slender  columns,  whose  light  sha 

Unto  thy  heart's  deep  core 

Cluster  like  stems  in  corn-sheaves ; — all  these  thi 

Pierced  through thefoldsofdeath'smystenousveil. 

Tell  of  a  race  that  nobly,  fearlessly. 

Suffer !  thou  Son  of  Man  I 

On  their  heart's  worship  pour'd  a  wealth  of  lo 

Honour  be  with  the  dead  !     The  people  knee 

Mother-tears  were  mingled 

Under  the  helms  of  antique  chivalry. 

With  thy  costly  blood-drops, 

And  in  the  crimson  gloom  from  banners  thro 

In  the  shadow  of  the  atoning  cross ; 

And  midst  the  forms,  in  pale,  proud  slumber  can 

And  the  friend,  the  faithful, 

Of  warriors  on  their  tombs.     The  people  knn 

He  that  on  thy  bosom 

Where  mail-clad  chiefishave  knelt;  where  jewe 

Thence  imbibing  heavenly  love,  had  lain — 

crowns 

He,  a  pale  sad  watcher. 

On  the  flush'd  brows  of  conquerors  have  been  i 

Met  with  looks  of  anguish 

Where  the  high  anthems  of  old  victories 

All  the  anguish  in  thy  lost  meek  glance — 

Have  made  the  dust  give  echoes.     Henoe,  v 

Dying  Son  of  Man  1 

thoughts ! 

Memories  of  power  and  pride,  which  long  ago. 

Oh  !  therefore  unto  thee, 

Like  dim  processions  of  a  dream,  have  sunk 

Thou  that  hast  known  all  woes 

In  twilightnlepths  away.    Return,  my  soul  ! 

Boimd  in  the  girdle  of  mortality ! 

The  Cross  recalls  thee.    Lo  !  the  blessed  Croa 
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High  o*er  the  banners  and  the  creets  of  earth, 
Fix*d  in  its  meek  and  still  sapremacy  1 
And  lo  1  the  throng  of  beating  human  heaziSy 
With  all  their  secret  scrolls  of  buried  grief, 
All  their  fiill  treasures  of  inmiortal  hope. 
Gathered  before  their  Qod  1    Hark  t  how  the  flood 
Of  the  rich  organ-harmony  bears  up 
Their  voice  on  its  high  waves  1 — a  mighty  burst  1 
A  forest-soimding  music !  Every  tone         [wings 
Which  the  blasts  call  forth  with  their  harping 
From  gulfs  of  tossing  foliage,  there  is  blent : 
And  the  old  minster — forest-like  itself — 
With  its  long  avenues  of  pillar'd  shade, 
Seems  quivering  all  with  spirit,  as  that  strain 
O'erflows  its  dim  recesses,  leaving  not 
One  tomb  unthrill'd  by  the  strong  sympathy 
Answering  the  electric  notes.  Join,  join,  my  soul! 
In  thine  own  lowly,  trembling  consciousness, 
And  thine  own  solitude,  the  glorious  hymn. 

Rise  like  an  altar-fire  ! 

In  solemn  joy  aspire, 
Deepening  thy  passion  still,  0  choral  strain  I 

On  thy  strong  rushing  wind 

Bear  up  from  humankind 
Thanks  and  implorings — be  they  not  in  vain  1 

Father,  which  art  on  high  ! 

Weak  is  the  melody 
Of  harp  or  song  to  reach  thine  awful  ear. 

Unless  the  heart  be  there. 

Winging  the  words  of  prayer 
With  its  own  fervent  fiiith  or  suppliant  fear. 

Let,  then,  thy  Spirit  brood 

Over  the  multitude — 
Be  thou  amidst  them,  thro'  that  heavenly  Quest ! 

So  shall  their  cry  have  power 

To  win  from  thee  a  shower 
Of  healing  gifts  for  every  wounded  breast 

What  griefs  that  make  no  sign. 

That  ask  no  aid  but  thine. 
Father  of  mercies !  here  before  thee  swell  I 

As  to  the  open  sky, 

All  their  dark  waters  lie 
To  thee  reveal'd,  in  each  dose  bosom-celL 

The  sorrow  for  the  dead. 

Mantling  its  lonely  head 
From  the  world's  glare,  is,  in  thy  sight,  set  free ; 

And  the  fond,  aching  love. 

Thy  minister  to  move 
All  the  wrung  spirit,  softening  it  for  thee. 


And  doth  not  thy  dread  eye 

Behold  the  agony 
In  that  most  hidden  chamber  of  the  hearty 

Where  darkly  sits  remorse 

Beside  the  secret  source 
Of  fearful  visions,  keeping  watch  apart  1 

Yes  !  here  before  thy  throne 

Many — ^yet  each  alone — 
To  thee  that  terrible  imveiling  make : 

And  still,  small  wluspers  dear 

Are  startling  many  an  ear. 
As  if  a  trumpet  bade  the  dead  awake. 

How  dreadful  is  this  place ! 

The  glory  of  thy  &uce 
Fills  it  too  searchingly  for  mortal  sight. 

Where  shall  the  guilty  fleet 

Over  what  far-off  seal  [light  1 ' 

What  hills,  what  woods,  may  shroud  him  from  that 

Not  to  the  oedar«hade 

Let  his  vain  flight  be  made ; 
Nor  the  old  mountains,  nor  the  desert  sea ; 

What,  but  the  Cross,  can  yield 

The  hope — the  stay— the  shiddl 
TTtenee  may  the  Atoner  lead  him  up  to  thee  ! 

Be  thou,  be  thou  lus  aid ! 

Oh,  let  thy  love  pervade 
The  haunted  caves  of  self-accusing  thought ! 

There  let  the  living  stone 

Be  deft — the  seed  be  sown — 
The  song  of  foimtains  from  the  silence  brought ! 

So  shall  thy  breath  once  more 

Within  the  soul  restore 
Thine  own  first  image — ^Holiest  and  Most  High ! 

As  a  dear  lake  is  fill'd 

With  hues  of  heaven,  instill'd 
Down  to  the  depths  of  its  calm  purity. 

And  if,  amidst  the  throng 

Link'd  by  the  ascending  song,  [soar ; 

There  are  whose  thoughts  in  trembling  rapture 

Thanks,  Father !  that  the  power 

Of  joy,  man's  early  dower. 
Thus,  e'en  midst  tears,  can  fervently  adore  ! 

Thanks  for  each  gift  divine  ! 

Eternal  praise  be  thine. 
Blessing  and  love,  0  Thou  that  hearest  prayer! 

Let  the  hymn  pierce  the  sky. 

And  let  the  tombs  reply  1 
For  seed,  that  waits  the  harvest-time,  is  there. 
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WOOD  WALK  AND  HYMN.* 

**  Xof*  aloof  Umm  diadM 
la  fnthn—  oThMri  i  wlib  gwilto  hud 
Tooeb— te  tlMN  to  a  iplrtt  In  tba  woodi.*'<-WoBMwoaTH. 

Fathsb— Child. 

(^Ud.  There  are  the  aspens^  with  their  silvery 
leaves 
Tremblingr  for  erer  trembling;  though  the  lime 
And  chestnut  boughs,  and  those  longarching  sprays 
Of  eglantine,  hang  still,  as  if  the  wood 
Were  all  one  picture  1 

Father.  Hast  thou  heard,  my  boy. 
The  peasant's  legend  of  that  quivering  tree  1 

CMUL  No,  fiither :  doth  he  say  the  fairies  dance 
Amidst  the  branches  1 

Father.  Oh  I  a  cause  more  deep, 
More  solemn  fiir,  the  rustic  doth  assign 
To  the  strange  restlessness  of  those  wan  leayes ! 
The  cross  he  deems,  the  blessed  cross,  whereon 
The  meek  Redeemer  boVd  his  head  to  death. 
Was  finmed  of  aspen  wood ;  and  since  that  hour. 
Through  all  its  race  the  pale  tree  hath  sent  down 
A  thrilling  consciousness,  a  secret  awe. 
Making  them  tremulous,  when  not  a  breeze 
Disturbs  the  airy  thistle-down,  or  shakes 
The  light  lines  of  the  shining  gossamer. 

Child,  {afierapaute.)  Dost  thou  believe  it,  fother? 

Father.  Nay,  my  child. 
We  walk  in  clearer  light.    But  yet,  even  now. 
With  something  of  a  lingering  love,  I  read 
The  characters,  by  that  mysterious  hour, 
Stamp'd  on  the  reverential  soul  of  man 
hi  visionary  days;  and  thence  thrown  back 
On  the  fair  forms  of  nature.    Many  a  sign 
Of  the  great  sacrifice  which  won  us  heaven, 
The  woodman  and  the  mountaineer  can  trace 
On  rock,  on  herb,  and  flower.    And  be  it  so  ! 
They  do  not  wisely  that,  with  hurried  hand, 
Would  pluck  these  salutary  fancies  forth 
From  their  strong  soil  within  the  peasant's  breast, 
And  scatter  them — far,  for  too  fast ! — away 
As  worthless  weeds.    Oh  I  little  do  we  know 
When  they  have  soothed,  when  saved  1 

But  come,  dear  boy  ! 
My  words  grow  tinged  with  thought  too  deep  for 
Come — ^let  us  search  for  violets.  [thee. 

Child,  Know  you  not 

1  **  It  b  not  often  we  find  the  rapentitlons  of  dark  and 
Ignorant  ages  dealt  with  In  so  gentle  and  agreeable  a  manner 
as  by  Mrs  Hemans.  She  seizes,  in  common  with  others,  the 
poetic  aspect  these  present,  but  diffuses  over  them,  at  the 
same  time,  a  refinement  of  sentiment  gathered  entirely  from 
her  own  CielingB.    A  subject  which,  tnm  another  pencil. 


More  of  the  legends  which  the  woodmen  tafl 
Amidst  the  trees  and  flowers  ? 

Father.  Wilt  thou  know  more  1 
Bring  then  the  folding  lea^  with  dark-^rown  i 
There — ^by  the  mossy  roots  of  yon  old  beach, 
Midst  the  rich  tuft  of  cowslips — see'at  thou  nott 
There  is  a  spray  of  woodbine  finom  the  tree 
Just  bending  o'er  it  with  a  wild  bee's  wd^ 

Child.  The  Arum  leaf  1 

Father.  Yes.    These  deep  inwrought  marks, 
The  villager  will  tell  thee,  (and  with  Toioe 
Lowered  in  his  true  heart's  reverent  osmciitiwn 
Are  the  flower^s  portion  finom  th'  atoning  bkwd 
On  Calvary  shed.    Beneath  the  cross  it  grew; 
And,  in  the  vase-like  hollow  of  its  lesl^ 
Catching  fix>m  that  dread  shower  of  sgoi^ 
A  few  mysterious  drops,  transmitted  thus 
Unto  the  groves  and  hills,  their  ■^»*l"^  staini^ 
A  heritage,  for  storm  or  veroal  wind 
Never  to  waft  away ! 

And  hast  thon  seen 
The  passion-flower  1    It  grows  not  in  the  woo<H 
But  midst  the  bright  things  brought  from  othsi 
dimes.  [pmpls  streabi 

Child.  Whatl  the  pale  star^haped  flower,  wiil 
And  light  green  tendrils  1 

Father,  Thou  hast  mark'd  it  welL 
Yes  I  a  pale,  stany,  dreamy-looking  flower. 
As  firom  a  land  of  spirits  !    To  mine  eye 
Those  ^Etint,  wan  petals — colourless,  and  yet 
Not  white,  but  shadowy — with  the  mystic  lins 
(As  letters  of  some  wizard  language  gone) 
Into  their  vapour-like  transparence  wrou^t, 
Bear  something  of  a  strange  solemnity. 
Awfully  lovely  I — and  the  Christian's  thought 
Loves,  in  their  cloudy  penciling,  to  find 
Dread  symbols  of  his  Lord  s  last  mortal  pangs 
Set  by  God's  hand — ^the  coronal  of  thorns — 
The  cross,  the  wounds — with  other  meanings  deep 
Which  I  will  teach  thee  when  we  meet  again 
That  flower,  the  chosen  for  the  martyr's  wreath, 
The  Saviour's  holy  flower. 

But  let  us  pause : 
Now  have  we  reach'd  the  very  inmost  heart 
Of  the  old  wood.    How  the  green  shadows  dose 
Into  a  rich,  clear,  summer  darkness  round, 
A  luxury  of  gloom  I    Scarce  doth  one  ray. 
Even  when  a  soft  wind  parts  the  foliage,  steal 


would  hare  been  diaaj^Mable  and  oflbntirt  to  as,  ia  made  by 
her  graceAil  touches  to  win  upon  our  imagination.  WitoeH 
the  poem  called  *  The  Wood  Wallc  and  Hymn  ;*  w«  wiO 
quote  the  commencement  of  it — 

'Tbu«  ar*  Um  aqMM  with  UmIt  rfhwy  kav«,**>  ««•. 

Blackwood's  Mtvatime,  Dee.  1848^ 
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O'er  the  bronzed  pillars  of  these  deep  arcadoo ; 
Or  if  it  doth,  'Us  with  a  mellow'd  hue 
Of  glow-worm  coloured  light. 

Here,  in  the  days 
Of  pagan  visions,  would  have  been  a  place    [oaks 
For  worship  of  the  wood-nymphs !  Through  these 
A  small,  fair  gleaming  temple  might  have  thrown 
The  quivering  image  of  its  Dorian  shafts 
On  the  stream's  bosom,  or  a  sculptured  form. 
Dryad,  or  fountain-goddess  of  the  gloom, 
Have  bow'd  its  head  o'er  that  dark  crystal  down. 
Drooping  with  beauty,  as  a  lily  droops 
Under  bright  rain.    But  we,  my  child,  are  here 
With  Qod,  our  Qod,  a  Spirit,  who  requires 
Heart-worship,  given  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; 
And  this  high  knowledge — deep,  rich,  vast  enough 
To  fill  and  hallow  all  the  solitude — 
Makes  consecrated  earth  where'er  we  move. 
Without  the  aid  of  shrines. 

What!  dost  thou  feel 
The  solemn  whispering  influence  of  the  scene 
Oppressing  thy  yoimg  heart,  that  thou  doet  draw 
More  closely  to  my  side,  and  dasp  my  hand 
Faster  in  thine  1    Nay,  fear  not,  gentle  child  ! 
Tis  love,  not  fear,  whose  vernal  breath  pervades 
The  stillness  round.    Ck)me,  sit  beside  me  here, 
Where  brooding  violets  mantle  this  green  slope 
With  dark  exuberance ;  and  beneath  these  plumes 
Of  wavy  fern,  look  where  the  cup-moss  holds 
In  its  pure,  crimson  goblets,  fresh  and  blight, 
The  starry  dews  of  morning.    Rest  awhile. 
And  let  me  hear  once  more  the  woodland  verse 
I  taught  thee  late — 'twas  made  for  such  a  scene. 
Child  tpeakt, 

WOOD  HYMN. 

Broods  there  some  spirit  here  1 
The  summer  leaves  hang  silent  as  a  cloud ; 
And  o'er  the  pools,  all  still  and  darkly  clear. 
The  wild  wood-hyadnth  with  awe  seems  bow'd; 
And  something  of  a  tender  cloistral  gloom 

Deepens  the  violet's  bloom. 

The  very  light  that  streams 
Through  the  dim,  dewy  veil  of  foliage  round 
Ck)mes  tremulous  with  emerald-tinted  gleams — 
As  if  it  knew  the  place  were  holy  ground ; 
And  would  not  startle,  with  too  bright  a  burst. 

Flowers,  all  divinely  nursed. 

WaJeet  there  some  spirit  here  1  [by  ; 

A  swift  wind,  fraught  with  change,  comes  rushing 
And  leaves  and  waters,  in  its  wild  career. 
Shed  forth  sweet  voices — each  a  mystery  1 


Surely  some  awful  influence  must  pervade 
These  depths  of  trembling  shade  ! 

Tes  I  lightly,  softly  move  ! 
There  tf  a  power,  a  presence  in  the  woods ; 
A  viewless  being  that,  with  life  and  love, 
Informs  the  reverential  solitudes : 
The  rich  air  knows  it,  and  the  mossy  sod — 

Thou — thou  art  here,  my  Qod  ! 

And  if  with  awe  we  tread 
The  minster-floor,  beneath  the  storied  pane, 
And,  midst  the  mouldering  banners  of  the  dead. 
Shall  the  green,  voiceful  wild  seem  leu  thy  fisme. 
Where  thou  alone  hast  built  1 — where  arch  and  roof 

Are  of  thy  living  woof  1 

The  silence  and  the  sound. 
In  the  lone  places,  breathe  alike  of  thee ; 
The  temple-twilight  of  the  gloom  profoimd. 
The  dew-cup  of  the  frail  anemone. 
The  reed  by  every  wandering  whisper  thrill'd — 

All,  all  with  thee  are  fiU'd  ! 

Oh  !  purify  mine  eyes. 
More  and  yet  more,  by  love  and  lowly  thought. 
Thy  presence,  holiest  One  !  to  recognise 
In  these  majestic  aisles  which  thou  hast  wrought 
And,  midst  their  sea-like  murmurs,  teach  mine  cai 

Ever  thy  voice  to  hear ! 

And  sanctify  my  heart 
To  meet  the  awful  sweetness  of  that  tone 
With  no  £Ednt  thrill  or  self-accusing  starts 
But  a  deep  joy  the  heavenly  guest  to  own — 
Joy,  such  as  dwelt  in  Eden's  glorious  bowers 

Ere  sin  had  dimm'd  the  flowers. 

Let  me  not  know  the  change 
O'er  nature  thrown  by  guilt ! — the  boding  sky. 
The  hollow  leaf-sounds  ominous  and  strange. 
The  weight  wherewith  the  dark  tree^hadows  lie: 
Father  I  oh  !  keep  my  footsteps  pure  and  free. 
To  walk  the  woods  with  thee  t 


PRAYER  OF  THE  LONELY  STUDENT. 

**  Sool  of  oar  Mwlt  I  and  nftfaard  of  tlM  world ! 
SiuUlii— TiMNi  only  cuMt— tbo  ilek  at  baart ; 
B«atora  tbair  lancaM  Virlts,  aad  raeall 
Tbalr  kMt  aflbetlona  oato  thaa  and  thltw.**— WoawtrcMrni 

Night — ^holy  night — the  time 
For  mind's  free  breathings  in  a  purer  clime  ! 
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Night ! — ^when  in  happier  hour  the  unveillxig  sky 

Woke  all  1x17  lundled  soul 
To  meet  its  revelations,  clear  and  high. 
With  the  strong  joy  of  immortality ! 
Now  hath  strange  sadness  wrapped  me,  strange  and 

deep — 
And  my  thoughts  fiednt,  and  shadows  o'er  them  roll. 
E'en  when  I  deem'd  them  seraph-plumed,  to  sweep 

Far  beyond  earth's  control 

Wherefore  is  this  Y    I  see  the  stars  returning, 
Fire  after  fire  in  heaven's  rich  temple  burning: 
Fast  shine  they  forth — ^my  spirit-friends,  my  guides. 
Bright  rulers  of  my  being's  inmost  tides ; 
They  shine — but  faintly,  through  a  quivering  haze : 
Oh  1  is  the  dimness  mine  which  clouds  those  rays? 
They  from  whose  glance  my  childhood  drank 

delight ! 
A  joy  unquestioning — a  love  intense — 
They  that,  imfolding  to  more  thoughtful  sight 
The  harmony  of  their  magnificence. 
Drew  silently  the  worship  of  my  youth 
To  the  grave  sweetness  on  the  brow  of  truth ; 
Shall  they  shower  blessing,  with  their  beams  divine, 
Down  to  the  watcher  on  the  stormy  sea, 
And  to  the  pilgrim  toiling  for  his  shrine 
Through  some  wild  pass  of  rocky  Apennine, 

And  to  the  wanderer  lone 

Ou  wastes  of  Afric  thrown. 
And  not  to  met 

Am  I  a  thing  forsaken  1 

And  is  the  gladness  taken 
From  the  bright-pinion*d  nature  which  hath  soar  d 
Through  realms  by  royal  eagle  ne'er  explored. 
And,  bathing  there  in  streams  of  fiery  light, 
Foimd  strength  to  gaze  upon  the  Infinite  1 

And  now  an  alien  !    Wherefore  must  this  be  1 
How  shall  I  rend  the  chain  1 
How  drink  rich  life  again 
From  those  pure  urns  of  radiance,  welling  free  1 
— ^Father  of  Spirits  !  let  me  turn  to  thee  ! 

Oh  !  if  too  much  exulting  in  her  dower, 
My  soul,  not  yet  to  lowly  thought  subdued. 

Hath  stood  without  thee  on  her  hill  of  power — 
A  fearful  and  a  dazzling  solitude  I 

And  therefore  from  that  haughty  summit's  crown 

To  dim  desertion  is  by  thee  cast  down ; 

Behold  !  thy  child  submissively  hath  bow'd — 
Shine  on  him  through  the  cloud  ! 

Let  the  now  darkened  earth  and  curtain'd  heaven 
Bock  to  his  vision  with  thy  face  be  given  ! 


Bear  him  on  high  once  more^ 
But  in  thy  streDgth  to  soar. 
And  wrapt  and  still'd  by  that  o'ershadowiiignqgli^ 
Forth  on  the  empyreal  blaze  to  look  with  dMi 

ten'd  sight. 

Or  if  it  be  that,  like  the  ark*s  lone  dove. 
My  thoughts  go  forth,  and  find  no  restii^'plMe, 
No  sheltering  home  of  sympathy  and  love 
In  the  responsive  bosoms  of  my  rnoe. 
And  back  return,  a  dailmess  and  a  wi^g^t^ 
Till  my  unanswer'd  heart  grows  desolate — 
Yet,  yet  sustain  me,  Holiest  1 — I  am  vow'd 

To  solemn  service  high ; 
And  shall  the  spirit,  for  thy  tasks  endow'd. 
Sink  on  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary. 
Fainting  beneath  the  burden  of  the  day. 

Because  no  human  tone 

Unto  the  altar-stone 
Of  that  pure  spousal  tone  inviolatei, 
Where  it  should  make  eternal  truth  its  maie, 
May  cheer  the  sacred,  solitary  way  t 

Oh  !  be  the  whisper  of  thy  voice  within 
Enough  to  strengthen  1    Be  the  hope  to  win 
A  more  deep-seeing  homage  for  thy  name, 
Far,  fiir  beyond  the  burning  dream  of  &me ! 
Make  me  thine  only  1 — Let  me  add  but  one 
To  those  refulgent  steps  all  undefiled. 

Which  glorious  minds  have  piled 
Through  bright  self-offering,  eamest,childlike,loDe, 

For  moimting  to  thy  throne  ! 

And  let  my  soul,  upborne 

On  wings  of  inner  mom. 
Find,  Id  illumined  secrecy,  the  sense 
Of  that  bless'd  work,  its  own  high  recompoiae. 

The  dimness  melts  away 
That  on  your  glory  lay, 
0  ye  majestic  watchers  of  the  skies  ! 
Through  the  dissolving  veil. 
Which  made  each  aspect  pale, 
Your  gladdening  fires  once  more  I  recognise ; 
And  once  again  a  shower 
Of  hope,  and  joy,  and  power. 
Streams  on  my  soul  from  your  immortal  eyes. 
And  if  that  splendour  to  my  sobered  sight 
Come  tremulous,  with  more  of  pensive  lig^t — 
Something,  though  beautiful,  yet  deeply  frwigfat 
With  more  that  pierces  through  each  fold  of  thou^ 
Than  I  was  wont  to  trace 
On  heaven's  unshadow'd  hco — 
Be  it  e'en  so  ! — ^be  mine,  though  set  i^ari 
Unto  a  radiant  ministry,  yet  still 
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lowly,  fearful,  self-distrustiug  heart, 
ow*d  before  thee,  0  Mightiest !  whoee  blees'd  will 
11  the  pore  stars  rejoicingly  fulfil^ 


THE  TRAVELLER'S  EVENING  SONG. 

Fatheb  I  guide  me  !    Day  declines, 
Hollow  winds  are  in  the  pines ; 
Darkly  waves  each  giant  bough 
O'er  the  sky's  last  crimson  glow : 
Hush'd  is  now  the  convent's  bell. 
Which  erewhile  with  breezy  swell 
From  the  purple  mountains  bore 
Greeting  to  the  sunset-shore. 
Now  the  sailor's  vesper-hymn 

Dies  away. 
Father  !  in  the  forest  dim. 

Be  my  stay ! 

In  the  low  and  shivering  thrill 
Of  the  leaves  that  late  hung  still ; 
In  the  dull  and  muffled  tone 
Of  the  sea-wave's  distant  moan ; 
In  the  deep  tints  of  the  sky, 
There  are  signs  of  tempests  nigh. 
Ominous,  with  sullen  sound, 
Falls  the  closing  dusk  around. 
Father  !  through  the  storm  and  shade 

O'er  the  wild, 
Oh  I  be  Thou  the  lone  one's  aid — 

Save  thy  child  I 

Many  a  swift  and  sounding  plume 
Homewards,  through  the  boding  gloom. 
O'er  my  way  hath  flitted  fast 
Since  the  farewell  sunbeam  pass'd 
From  the  chestnut's  ruddy  bark, 
And  the  pools,  now  lone  and  dark. 
Where  the  wakening  night-winds  sigh 
Through  the  long  reeds  mournfully. 
Homeward,  homeward,  all  things  haste — 

God  of  might ! 
Shield  the  homeless  midst  the  waste  ! 

Be  his  light  I 

In  his  distant  cradle-nest, 
Now  my  babe  is  laid  to  rest ; 
Beautiful  its  slumber  seems 
With  a  glow  of  heavenly  dreams — 

1  Written  after  hearing  the   introductory  Lecture  on 
itTonomy  deUrered  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  Sir  WO- 


Beautiful,  o'er  that  bright  sleep. 
Hang  soft  eyes  of  fondness  deep. 
Where  his  mother  bends  to  pray 
For  the  loved  and  fiir  away. 
Father !  guard  that  household  bower. 

Hear  that  prayer  1 
Back,  through  thine  all-guiding  power, 

Lead  me  there  1 

Darker,  wilder  grows  the  night ; 
Not  a  star  sends  quivering  light 
Through  the  massy  arch  of  shade 
By  the  stem,  old  forest  made. 
Thou  !  to  whose  unslumbering  eyes 
All  my  pathway  open  lies. 
By  thy  Son  who  knew  distress 
In  the  lonely  wilderness. 
Where  no  roof  to  that  bless'd  head 

Shelter  gave — 
Father  1  through  the  time  of  dread. 

Save— oh,  save  ! 


BURIAL  OF  AN  EMIGRANT'S  CHILD  IN 
THE  FORESTS. 

Scene. — The  lankt  of  a  toUtary  river  in  an  Amt' 
ricanforuL  A  tent  under  pine4reei  in  the  fort- 
ground,  Aones  titting  hrfore  the  teni,  vith  a 
^ild  in  her  arms  apparently  deeping. 

Agnei.  Surely  'tis  all  a  dream — a  fever-dream  ! 
The  desolation  and  the  agony — 
The  strange,  red  sunrise,  and  the  gloomy  woods, 
So  terrible  with  their  dark  gumt  boughs, 
And  the  broad,  lonely  river  ! — all  a  dream  1 
And  my  boy's  voice  will  wake  me,  with  its  dear. 
Wild  singing  tones,  as  they  wore  wont  to  come 
Through  the  wreath'd  sweetbrier  at  my  lattice- 
panes 
In  happy,  happy  England  !    Speak  to  me  ! 
Speik  to  thy  mother,  bright  one  I  she  hath  watch'd 
All  the  dread  night  beside  thee,  till  her  brain 
Is  darken'd  by  swift  waves  of  fantasies. 
And  her  soul  faint  with  longing  for  thy  voice. 
Oh  !  I  mutt  wake  him  with  one  gentle  kiss 
On  his  fiedr  brow  ! 

{Sfiudderingly.)  The  strange,  damp,  thrilling  touch! 
The  marble  chill  I    Now,  now  it  rushes  back — 
Now  I  know  all !  —dead — dead  / — a  fearful  word  ! 

liam  Hamflton,  royal  astronomer  of  Ireland,  on  the  8tSi 
November  183S. 
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H7  boy  hath  left  me  iu  the  wildemetssy 

To  joximey  on  without  the  blessed  light 

In  his  deep,  loving  eyes.   He's  gone  1 — ^he's  gone  ! 

Her  Husband  enten. 

IfwXtand,  Agnes !  my  Agnes  !  hast  thou  look'd 
thy  last 
On  our  sweet  slumberer'sface?  Thehour  iscome — 
The  couch  made  ready  for  his  last  repose. 

Afftut,  Not  yet !  thou  canst  not  take  him  from  me 
If  he  but  left  me  for  a  few  short  days,         [  yet ! 
Thia  were  too  brief  a  gazing  time  to  draw 
His  angel  image  into  my  fond  heart, 
And  fix  its  beauty  there.    And  now — oh  !  now, 
Never  again  the  laughter  of  his  eye 
Shall  send  its  gladdening  summer  throughmy  soul 
— Never  on  earth  again.    Yet,  yet  delay  t 
Thou  canst  not  take  him  fh)m  me. 

Jliuhand,  My  beloved  I 
Is  it  not  God  hath  taken  him  1  the  God 
Tha^  took  our  first-born,  o'er  whose  early  grave 
Thou  didst  bow  down  thy  saint-like  head,  and  say, 
"HiswiUbedone!" 

Affnet.  Oh  !  that  near  household  grave. 
Under  the  turf  of  England,  seem'd  not  half— 
Not  half  so  much  to  part  me  from  my  child 
As  these  dark  woods.    It  lay  beside  our  home. 
And  I  could  watch  the  sunshine,  through  all  hours. 
Loving  and  clinging  to  the  grassy  spot; 
And  I  could  dress  its  greensward  with  fresh  flowers, 
Familiar  meadow-flowers.    O'er  thee,  my  babe  I 
The  primrose  will  not  blossom !     Oh !  that  now. 
Together,  by  thy  fair  young  sister's  side. 
We  lay  midst  England's  valleys  I 

Husband.  Dost  thou  grieve, 
Agnes  I  that  thou  hast  followed  o'er  the  deep 
An  exile's  fortimes  1    If  it  thttt  can  be. 
Then,  after  many  a  conflict  cheerily  met. 
My  spirit  sinks  at  last. 

Agnes.  Forgive  !  forgive  ! 
My  Edmund,  pardon  me  I    Oh !  grief  is  wild — 
Forget  its  words,  quick  spray-drops  from  a  fount 
Of  unknown  bitterness !     Thou  art  my  home ! 
Mine  only  and  my  blessed  one  !    Where'er 
Thy  warm  heart  beats  in  its  true  nobleness. 
There  is  my  country !  there  my  head  shall  rest. 
And  throb  no  more.  Oh !  still,  by  thy  strong  love, 
Bear  up  the  feeble  reed  1 

{Kneeling  with  the  child  in  her  arms.) 

And  thou,  my  God  1 
Hear  my  soul's  cry  fix)ra  this  dread  wilderness  I 
Oh  I  hear,  and  pardon  me  !    If  I  have  made 
This  treasure,  sent  from  thee,  too  much  the  ark 
Fraught  with  mine  earthward-clinging  happiness, 


Forgetting  Him  who  gave,  and  mig^t  renma^ 
Oh,  pardon  me  1 

If  nature  hath  rebelTd, 
And  from  thy  light  tum'd  wilfully  away. 
Making  a  midnight  of  her  agony. 
When  the  despairing  passion  of  her  dai^ 
Was  fix>m  its  idol  stricken  at  one  touch 
Of  thine  Almighty  hand — oh,  pardon  me ! 
By  thy  Son's  anguish,  pardon  1     In  the  soul 
The  tempests  and  the  wavee  wiU  know  thy  voice- 
Father!  say,  "Peaces  be  still !" 

(Giving the  child  to  her  AiuftoadL) 

FareweD,  my  bibe  I 
Go  fit>m  my  bosom  now  to  other  rest ! 
With  thia  last  kiss  on  thine  unsullied  brow. 
And  on  thy  pale,  calm  cheek  these  contrite  teaiSr 
I  yield  thee  to  thy  Maker  I 

Hw^amd,  Now,  my  wife  ! 
Thine  own  meek  holiness  beams  forth  cmoe  taxt 
A  light  upon  my  path.    Now  shall  I  bear. 
From  thy  dear  arms,  the  slumberer  to  r^xa^— 
With  a  calm,  trustful  heart. 

Agnes,  My  Edmund  !  where — 
Where  wilt  thou  lay  him) 

Husband.  See'st  thou  where  the  spire 
Of  yon  dark  cypress  reddens  in  the  son 
To  burning  goldl — there — o'er  yon  willow^aft? 
Under  that  native  desert  monument 
Lies  his  lone  bed.    Our  Hubert,  since  the  cUvil 
With  the  gray  mosses  of  the  wilderness     \M^ 
Hath  lined  it  closely  through ;  and  thei«  breitbed 
E'en  from  the  fulness  of  his  own  pure  heart, 
A  wild,  sad  forest  hynm — ^a  song  of  tears. 
Which  thou  wilt  learn  to  love.     I  heard  the  boy 
Chanting  it  o'er  his  solitary  task. 
As  wails  a  wood-bird  to  the  thrilling  leaves, 
Perchance  unconsciously. 

Agnes.  My  gentle  son  ! 
The  affectionate,  the  gifted  !     With  what  joj— 
Edmund,  remembereet  thoul — with  what  bright  jqr 
His  baby  brother  ever  to  his  arms 
Would  spring  from  rosy  sleep,  and  playfully 
Hide  the  rich  clusters  of  his  gleaming  hair 
In  that  kind,  useful  breast  1     Oh !  now  no  more ! 
But  strengthen  mo,  my  God !  and  melt  my  hetit, 
Even  to  a  well-spring  of  adoring  tears, 
For  many  a  blessing  left. 
(Bending  over  the  chUd.)  Once  more,  farewell  I 
Oh,  the  pale,  piercing  sweetness  of  that  look  f 
How  con  it  be  sustain'd  1    Away,  away  1 
{After  a  short  pause.) 

Edmund  !  my  woman's  nature  stiQ  is  weak 

I  cannot  see  thee  render  dust  to  dust  I 

Go  thou,  my  husband  I  to  thy  solemn  task ; 
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I  will  rest  here,  and  still  my  soul  with  prayer 
Till  thy  return. 

Husband.  Then  strength  be  with  thy  prayer ! 
Peace  on  thy  bosom  !    Faith  and  heavenly  hope 
Unto  thy  spirit  I    Fare  thee  well  a  while  ! 
We  must  be  pilgrims  of  the  woods  again. 
After  this  mournful  hour. 

(He  goe$  out  with  the  child, — ^Aonbb  ineeU  in 
prayer, — After  a  time,  voices  without  are  heard 

sinffing.) 

FUNERAL  HYMN. 

Where  the  long  reeds  quiver, 

Where  the  pines  make  moan. 
By  the  forest-river. 
Sleeps  our  babe  alone. 
England's  field-flowers  may  not  deck  his  grave, 
Cypress  shadows  o*er  him  darkly  wave. 

Woods  unknown  receive  him. 

Midst  the  mighty  wild ; 

Yet  with  Qod  we  leave  him. 

Blessed,  blessed  child ! 

And  our  tears  gush  o'er  his  lovely  dust, 

Mournfully,  yet  still  from  hearts  of  trust. 

Though  his  eye  hath  brighten'd 

Oft  our  weary  way. 
And  his  clear  laugh  lightened 
Half  our  hearts'  dismay ; 
Still  in  hope  we  give  back  what  was  given. 
Yielding  up  the  beautiful  to  heaven. 

And  to  her  who  bore  him, 

Her  who  long  must  weep. 
Yet  shall  heaven  restore  him 
From  his  pale,  sweet  sleep  ! 
Those  blue  eyes  of  love  and  peace  again 
Through  her  soul  will  shine,  undimm'd  by  imiu. 

Where  the  long  reeds  quiver, 

Where  the  pines  make  moan, 
Leave  we  by  the  river 
Elarth  to  earth  alone  1 
God  and  Father !  may  our  joumeyings  on 
Lead  to  where  the  blessed  boy  is  gone  I 

From  the  exile's  sorrow. 

From  the  wanderer  s  dread 
Of  the  night  and  morrow. 
Early,  brightly  fled ; 
Thou  hast  call'd  him  to  a  sweeter  home 
Than  our  lost  one  o'er  the  ocean's  foam. 


Now  let  thought  behold  him. 

With  his  angel  look. 
Where  those  arms  enfold  him, 
Which  benignly  took 
Israel's  babes  to  their  Qood  Shepherd's  breast, 
When  his  voice  their  tender  meekness  blest 

Turn  thee  now,  fond  mother  1 

From  thy  dead,  oh,  turn  ! 
Linger  not,  yoimg  brother. 
Here  to  dream  and  mourn : 
Only  kneel  once  more  around  the  sod. 
Kneel,  and  bow  submitted  hearts  to  God ! 


EASTER-DAY 
IN  A  MOUNTAIN  CHURCHYARD. 

There  is  a  wakening  on  the  mighty  hills, 
A  kindling  with  the  Spirit  of  the  mom  1 
Bright  gleams  are  scatter'd  from  the  thousand  rills, 
And  a  soft  visionaiy  hue  is  bom 

On  the  young  foliage,  worn 
By  all  the  embosom'd  woods — a  silvery  green. 
Made  up  of  spring  and  dew,  harmoniously  serene. 

And  lo !  where,  floating  through  a  glory,  sings 
The  lark,  alone  amidst  a  cxystal  sky  ! 
Lo  1  where  the  darkness  of  his  buoyant  wings, 
Against  a  soft  and  rosy  cloud  on  high. 

Trembles  with  melody ! 
While  the  £EU>echoing  solitudes  rejoice 
To  the  rich  laugh  of  music  in  that  voica 

But  purer  light  than  of  the  early  sun 
Is  on  you  cast,  0  moimtains  of  the  earth ! 
And  for  your  dwellers  nobler  joy  is  won 
Tluin  the  sweet  echoes  of  the  skylark's  mirth. 

By  this  glad  morning's  birth  ! 
And  gifts  more  precious  by  its  breath  are  shed 
Than  music  on  the  breeze,  dew  on  the  violet's  head. 

Gifts  for  the  soul,  from  whose  illumined  eye 
O'er  nature's  face  the  colouring  glory  flows ; 
Gifts  from  the  fount  of  immortality. 
Which,  fill'd  with  balm,  unknown  to  human  woes, 

Lay  hush'd  in  dark  repose. 
Till  thou,  bright  dayspring !  madest  its  waves  our 
By  thine  unsealing  of  the  burial  stone.         [own, 

Sing,  then,  with  all  your  choral  strains,  ye  hills  t 
And  let  a  full  victorious  tone  be  given. 
By  rock  and  cavern,  to  the  wind  which  fills  [riven,     ! 
Your  urn-like  depths  with  sound  !    The  tomb  is     ; 
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The  ludiant  gate  of  heaven 
(Infolded — and  the  stem,  dark  shadow  cast 
By  death's  o'ersweeping  wing,  from  the  earth's 

bosom  past 

And  you,  ye  graves  I  upon  whose  turf  I  stand, 
Qirt  with  the  slumber  of  the  hamlet's  dead, 
Time,  with  a  soft  and  reconciling  hand. 
The  covering  mantle  of  bright  moss  hath  spread 

O'er  every  narrow  bed : 
But  not  by  time,  and  not  by  nature  sown 
Was  the  celestial  seed,  whence  round  you  peace 

hath  grown. 

Christ  hath  arisen  !  Oh,  not  one  cherish'd  head 
Hath,  midst  the  flowery  sods,  been  pillow'd  here 
Without  a  hope,  (howe'er  the  heart  hath  bled 
In  its  vain  yearnings  o'er  the  unconscious  bier,) 

A  hope,  upspringing  clear 
From  those  majestic  tidings  of  the  mom. 
Which  lit  the  living  way  to  all  of  woman  bom. 

Thou  hast  wept  mournfully,  0  himian  lo'W  1 
E'en  on  this  greensward :  night  hath  heard  thy  cry, 
Heartrstricken  one  1  thy  precious  dust  above — 
Night,  and  the  hills,  which  sent  forth  no  reply 

Unto  thine  agony ! 
But  He  who  wept  like  thee,  thy  Lord,  thy  guide, 
Christ  hath  arisen,  0  love !  thy  tears  shall  all  be  dried. 

Dark  must  have  been  the  gushing  of  those  tears. 
Heavy  the  unsleeping  phantom  of  the  tomb 
On  thine  impassion'd  soul,  in  elder  years. 
When,  burden'd  with  the  mystery  of  its  doom. 

Mortality's  thick  gloom 
Himg  o'er  the  sunny  world,  and  with  the  breath 
Of  the  triumphant  rose  came  blending  thoughts 

of  death. 

By  thee,  sad  Love  !  and  by  thy  sister.  Fear, 
Then  was  the  ideal  robe  of  beauty  wrought 
To  vail  that  haunting  shadow,  still  too  near. 
Still  ruling  secretly  the  conqueror  s  thought. 

And  where  the  board  was  fraught 
With  wine  and  myrtles  in  the  summer  bower. 
Felt,  e'en  when  disavow'd,  a  presence  and  a  power. 

But  that  dark  night  is  closed :  and  o'er  the  dead, 
HtTt,  where  the  gleamy  primrose-tufts  have  blown, 
And  where  the  mountain-heath  a  couch  has  spread, 
And,  settling  oft  ou  some  gray,  letter'd  stone. 

The  redbreast  warbles  lone ; 
And  the  wild-bee's  deep  drowuy  murmurs  pass, 
Like  a  low  thrill  of  harp-strings,  through  the  grass : 


Here,  midst  the  chambers  of  the  Christian'i  ikc^ 
Wt  o'er  death's  gulf  may  look  with  tnutiDg  cjt; 
For  Hope  sits,  dovelike,  on  the  gloomy  deep^ 
And  the  green  hills  wherein  these  yallejB  ha 

Seem  all  one  sanctuary 
Of  holiest  thought — nor  needs  their  fissh,  In^ 

sod,  [Goi 

Urn,  wreath,  or  shrine,  for  tombs  sll  dedicnk  to 


Christ  hath  arisen  t     O  mountain-peaka ! 
Witness,  resounding  glen  and  torrent-wave ! 
The  inmiortal  courage  in  the  human  breaat 
Sprung  from  that  victory — tell  how  oft  the  bom 

To  camp  midst  rock  and  csTe, 
Nerved  by  those  words,  their  straggling  £utli  hiR 

borne. 
Planting  th^  cross  on  high  aboTe  the  dondi  of 

mom  ! 

The  Alps  have  heard  sweet  hymnings  for  t(hdfj— 
Ay,  and  wild  sounds  of  sterner,  deeper  tone 
Have  thrill'd  their  pines,  when  those  that  kaek 

to  pray 
Rose  up  to  arm!  The  pure,high  snows  haveksovB 

A  colouring  not  their  own. 
But  fix>m  true  hearts,  which,  by  that  ctimaon  stui. 
Qave  token  of  a  trust  that  call'd  no  suffering  ^>vil 

Those  days  are  past — ^the  mountains  wear  no  mote 
The  solemn  splendour  of  the  martyr^s  blood; 
And  may  that  awful  record,  as  of  yore. 
Never  again  be  known  to  field  or  flood  I 

E'en  though  the  faithful  stood, 
A  noble  army,  in  the  exulting  sight 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  which  bless'd  their  battk  for 

the  right  I 

But  many  a  martyrdom  by  hearts  unshaken 
Is  yet  borne  silently  in  homes  obscure ; 
And  many  a  bitter  cup  is  meekly  taken ; 
And,  for  the  strength  whereby  the  just  and  pizrp 

Thu.s  steadfastly  endure, 
Qlory  to  Him  whose  victory  won  that  dower ! 
Him  from  whose  rising  stream'd  that  robe  of  spirit- 
power. 

Glory  to  Him  !    Hope  to  the  suffering  breast ! 
Light  to  the  nations  I    He  hath  roU'd  away 
The  mists  which,  gathering  into  deathlike  rest 
Between  the  soul  and  heaven's  calm  ether  lay — 

His  love  hath  made  it  day 
With  those  that  sat  in  darkness.   Earth  and  sea ! 
Lift  up  glad  strains  for  man  by  truth  divine  made 

free ! 
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THE  CHILD  READING  THE  BIBLK 

"  ▲  <l»ndi>g  ■hap0,  an  tanact  gaj. 
To  luuint,  to  ■tarilo,  to  wajlaj. 

•  ■  ,  •  • 

A  bdng  breathing  thooghtftal  b(«ath, 
AtnvsUn>b«two«DlUbaoddMth."   WmanromrB. 

1  SAW  him  at  his  sport  erewhile. 

The  bright,  exulting  boy  I 
Like  summer's  lightning  came  the  smile 

Of  his  young  spirit's  joy — 
A  flash  that,  whcresoe  cr  it  broke. 
To  life  undreamt-of  beauty  woke. 

His  fair  locks  waved  in  simny  play. 

By  a  clear  fountain's  side, 
Where  jewel-colour'd  pebbles  lay 

Beneath  the  shallow  tide ; 
And  pearly  spray  at  times  would  meet 
The  glancing  of  his  faiiy  feet 

He  twined  him  wreaths  of  all  spring-flowers, 
Which  drank  that  stretunlet's  dew; 

He  flung  them  o'er  the  wave  in  showers. 
Till,  gazing,  scarce  I  knew 

Which  seem'd  more  pure,  or  bright,  or  wild, 

The  singing  fount  or  laughing  child. 

To  look  on  all  that  joy  and  bloom 

Made  earth  one  festal  scene. 
Where  the  dull  shadow  of  the  tomb 

Seem'd  as  it  ne'er  had  been. 
How  could  one  image  of  decay 
Steal  o'er  the  dawn  of  such  clear  day  t 

I  saw  once  more  that  aspect  bright — 
The  boy's  meek  head  was  boVd 

In  silence  o'er  the  Book  of  Light, 
And,  like  a  golden  cloud — 

The  still  cloud  of  a  pictured  sky — 

His  locks  droop'd  round  it  lovingly. 

And  if  my  heart  had  deem'd  him  fitir. 

When,  in  the  fountain-glade, 
A  creature  of  the  sky  and  air. 

Almost  on  wings  he  play'd ; 
Oh  !  how  much  holier  beauty  now 
Lit  the  yoimg  himian  being's  brow  ! 

The  being  bom  to  toil,  to  die. 

To  break  forth  from  the  tomb 
Unto  fiir  nobler  destiny 

Than  waits  the  skylai^'s  plume  ! 
I  saw  him,  in  that  thoughtful  hour, 
Win  the  first  knowledge  of  his  dower. 


The  saul,  the  awakening  totU  I  saw — 

My  watching  eye  could  trace 
The  shadows  of  its  new-bom  awe 

Sweeping  o'er  that  fair  fSace : 
As  o'er  a  flower  might  pass  the  shade 
By  some  dread  angel's  pinion  made  1 

The  soul,  the  mother  of  deep  feara^ 

Of  high  hopes  infinite, 
Of  glorious  dreams,  mysterious  tears, 

Of  sleepless  inner  sight ; 
Lovely,  but  solemn,  it  arose. 
Unfolding  what  no  more  might  close. 

The  red-leaved  tablets,^  undefiled. 

As  yet,  by  evil  thought — 
Oh  I  little  dream'd  the  brooding  child 

Of  what  within  me  wrought, 
While  hit  young  heart  first  bum'd  and  stirr'd. 
And  quiver'd  to  the  eternal  word. 

And  reverently  my  spirit  caught 

^The  reverence  of  his  gaze — 
A  sight  with  dew  of  blessing  fraught 

To  hallow  after-days; 
To  make  the  proud  heart  meekly  wise. 
By  the  sweet  faith  in  those  calm  eyes. 

It  seem'd  as  if  a  temple  rose 

Before  me  brightly  there ; 
And  in  the  depths  of  its  repose 

My  soul  o'erflow'd  with  prayer. 
Feeling  a  solenm  presence  nigh — 
The  power  of  in&nt  sanctity  1 

0  Father  I  mould  my  heart  once  more 

By  thy  prevailing  breath  ! 
Teach  me,  oh  !  teach  me  to  adore 

E'en  with  that  pure  one's  fiiith — 
A  fidth,  all  made  of  love  and  light, 
Child-like,  and  therefore  full  of  might  I 


A  POETS  DYING  HYMN. 

"  Bo  mato  who  wUl,  who  eao, 
Yot  I  will  praiM  thco  with  impaMlon'd  voUm  I 
Mo  dldat  thoa  conititoto  a  prlott  ofthino 
In  Mch  a  tcmplo  as  w«  now  behold, 
Boar'd  ftir  thy  priMneo ;  ihtnton  am  I  booad 
To  wonhlpf  hen  and  orvy  when."— WoBsewoam. 

The  blue,  deep,  glorious  heavens! — I  lift  mine  eye^ 
And  bless  thee,  0  my  God  1  that  I  have  met 

1  "  AU  this,  and  more  than  thb,  b  now  engraved  npon  the 
r^kaved  taJbktt  of  my  heart **— Haywood. 
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And  own*d  thine  image  in  the  majesty 

Of  their  calm  temple  still  I — ^that,  never  yet, 
There  hath  thy  face  been  shrouded  fix>m  my  sight 
By  noontide  blaze,  or  sweeping  storm  of  night : 
I  bless  thee,  0  my  God  I 

That  now  still  clearer,  from  their  pure  expanse, 
I  see  the  mercy  of  thine  aspect  shine. 

Touching  death's  features  with  a  lovely  glance 
Of  light,  serenely,  solemnly  divine. 

And  lending  to  each  holy  star  a  ray 

As  of  kind  eyes,  that  woo  my  soul  away : 
I  bless  thee,  0  my  God  1 

That  I  have  heard  thy  voice  nor  been  afi.tdd, 
In  the  earth's  garden — ^midst  the  mountains  old, 

And  the  low  thrilliugs  of  the  forest-shade, 
And  the  wild  sound  of  waters  uncontroll'd — 

And  upon  many  a  desert  plain  and  shore — 

No  solitude — for  there  I  felt  thee  more : 
I  bless  thee,  0  my  God  I 

And  if  thy  spirit  on  thy  child  hath  shed 
The  gift,  the  vision  of  the  unseal'd  eye. 

To  pierce  the  mist  o*er  life's  deep  meanings  spread. 
To  reach  the  hidden  fountain-urns  that  lie 

Far  in  man's  heart — if  I  have  kept  it  free 

And  pure,  a  consecration  unto  thee : 
I  bless  thee,  0  my  God ! 

If  my  soul's  utterance  hath  by  thee  been  fraught 
With  an  awakening  power — if  thou  hast  made 

Like  the  wing'd  seed,  the  breathingsof  my  thought. 
And  by  the  s^ift  winds  bid  them  be  convey'd 

To  lands  of  other  lays,  and  there  become 

Native  as  early  melodies  of  home : 

I  bless  thee,  0  my  God ! 

Not  for  the  brightness  of  a  mortal  wreath, 
Not  for  a  place  midst  kingly  minstrels  dead. 

But  that,  perchance,  a  faint  gale  of  thy  breath, 
A  still  small  whisper,  in  my  song  hath  led 

One  struggling  spirit  upwards  to  thy  throne. 

Or  but  one  hope,  one  prayer, — for  this  alone 
I  bless  thee,  0  my  God ! 

That  I  have  loved — that  I  have  known  the  love 
Which  troubles  in  the  soul  the  tearful  springs, 

Tet,  with  a  colouring  halo  ^m  above. 
Tinges  and  glohnes  all  earthly  things, 

Whate'er  its  anguish  or  its  woe  may  be. 

Still  weaving  links  for  intercourse  with  thee : 
I  bless  thee,  0  my  God ! 


That  by  the  passion  of  its  deep  distreas. 
And  by  the  o'erfiowing  of  its  mighty  prajs. 

And  by  the  yearning  of  its  tendemeBB^ 
Too  full  for  words  upon  their  stresm  to  bear, 

I  have  been  drawn  still  closer  to  thy  shrine, 

Well-spring  of  love,  the  unBEithoni'd,  the  dxrine, 
I  bless  thee,  O  my  God  t 

That  hope  hath  ne*er  my  heart  or  song  fondcB 
High  hope,  which  even  from  mystery,  doabt,fl 
dread. 
Calmly,  rejoicingly,  the  things  hath  taken 

Whereby  its  torchlight  for  the  race  was  fed: 
That  passing  storms  have  only  &nn'd  the  fire 
Which  pierced  them  still  with  its  triomphal  tpn 
I  bless  thee,  O  my  God ! 

Now  art  thou  calling  me  in  ereiy  gale^ 
Each  sound  and  token  of  the  dying  day; 

Thou  leav'st  me  not — ^though  early  life  grows  pak. 
I  am  not  darkly  sinking  to  decay ; 

But,  hour  by  hour,  my  soul's  dissolving  shroud 

Melts  off  to  radiance,  as  a  silvery  cloud. 
I  bless  thee,  O  my  God ! 

And  if  this  earth,  with  all  its  choral  streazM^ 
And  crowning  woods,  and  soft  or  soleDm  s^xl 

And  mountain  sanctuaries  for  poet's  dreams, 
Be  lovely  still  in  my  departing  eyea — 

'Tis  not  that  fondly  I  would  linger  here. 

But  that  thy  foot-prints  on  its  dust  appear : 
I  bless  thee,  O  my  God ! 

And  that  the  tender  shadowing  I  behold. 
The  tracery  veining  every  leaf  and  flower. 

Of  glories  cast  in  more  consummate  mould. 
No  longer  vassals  to  the  changeful  hour; 

That  life's  last  roses  to  my  thoughts  can  bring 

Rich  visions  of  imperishable  spring : 

I  bless  thee,  0  my  God  I 

Tes !  the  young,  vernal  voices  in  the  skies 
Woo  me  not  back,  but,  wandering  past  mine  ear, 

Seem  heralds  of  th'  eternal  melodies, 

The  spirit-music,  imperturb'd  and  clear — 

The  fiill  of  soul,  yet  passionate  no  more  : 

Let  me,  too,  joining  those  pure  strains,  adore ! 
I  bless  thee,  0  my  God ! 

Now  aid,  sustain  me  still.     To  thee  I  come — 
Make  thou  my  dwelling  where  thy  children  are! 

And  for  the  hope  of  that  immortal  home. 
And  for  thy  Son,  the  bright  and  morning  star. 
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The  sufferer  and  the  victor-king  of  death, 
I  bless  thee  with  my  glad  song's  djing  breath ! 
I  bless  thee,  0  my  God ! 

["  I  hAve  lately  written  whAt  I  consider  one  of  my  bett  pieces 
— *  A  Poet's  Dying  ilymn.'  It  appeared  in  tlie  last  number 
of  Blackteood,"  (April  1832.) — Letter  from  Mrs  Hemang, 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  affecting  poem  without  lad- 
ing how  distinctly  it  breathes  the  inward  echoes  of  the  soul 
to  the  frequent  warnings  of  the  Summoner ;  those  presenti- 
ments which  must  have  long  silently  possessed  her,  here  for  the 
Arst  time  finding  utterance.  Still  more  strongly  does  it  evidence 
that  subdued  and  serene  frame  of  mind,  into  which  her  once 
Tivadous  temperament  and  painfully  ribrating  senslbilitie« 
were  now  so  gently  and  happily  subsiding.**— Jldnofr,  p.  254.] 


THE  FUNERAL  DAY  OF  Sm  WALTER 

SCOTT. 

"  Many  an  e>« 
Uajr  wmil  th«  dimming  ol  our  ■hining  ■tar.**~8aAK«rsA»«. 

A  OLORious  voice  hath  ceased  I 
Mournfully,  reverently — the  funeral  chant 
Breathe  reverently  I    There  is  a  dreamy  sound, 
A  hollow  murmur  of  the  dying  year. 
In  the  deep  woods.    Let  it  be  wild  and  sad ! 
A  more  JSolian,  melancholy  tone 
Than  ever  wail'd  o*er  bright  things  perishing ! 
For  that  is  passing  from  the  darken'd  land. 
Which  the  green  summer  will  not  bring  us  back — 
Though  all  her  songs  return.    The  funeral  chant 
Breathe  reverently !    They  bear  the  mighty  forth, 
The  kingly  ruler  in  the  realms  of  mind ; 
They  bear  him  through  the  household  paths,  the 
Where  every  tree  had  music  of  its  own       [groves, 
To  his  quick  ear  of  knowledge  taught  by  love — 
And  he  is  silent !    Past  the  living  stream 
They  bearhimnow;  the  stream  whose  kindly  voice. 
On  alien  shores,  his  true  heart  bum'd  to  hear — 
And  he  is  silent !    0*er  the  heathery  hills. 
Which  his  own  soul  had  mantled  with  a  light 
Richer  than  autumn's  purple,  now  they  move— 
And  he  is  silent ! — he,  whose  flexile  lips 
Were  but  unseal'd,  and  lo !  a  thousand  forms. 
From  every  pastoral  glen  and  fern-clad  height. 
In  glowing  life  upsprang, — vassal  and  chief. 
Rider  and  steed,  with  shout  and  bugle-peal. 
Fast-rushing  through  the  brightly  troubled  air, 
Like  the  Wild  Huntsman's  band.    And  still  they 
To  those  fair  scenes  imperishably  bound,      [live, 
And,  from  the  mountain-mist  still  flashing  by. 
Startle  the  wanderer  who  hath  listen'd  there 
To  the  seer's  voice :  phantoms  of  colour'd  thought. 
Surviving  him  who  raised.  0  eloquence !    [dead ! 
0  power,  whose  breathings  thus  could  wake  the 


Who  shall  wake  thee  f  lord  of  the  buried  past ! 
And  art  thou  there — to  those  dim  nations  join'd. 
Thy  subject-host  so  long  1    The  wand  is  dropp'd. 
The  bright  lamp  broken,  which  the  gifted  hand 
Touch'd,  and  the  genii  came  !    Sing  reverently 
The  funeral  chant !    The  mighty  is  borne  home, 
And  who  shall  be  his  mourners  1  Youth  and  age, 
For  each  hath  felt  his  magic — love  and  grief. 
For  he  hath  communed  with  the  heart  of  each  : 
Yes — ^the  free  spirit  of  himianity 
May  join  the  august  procession,  for  to  him 
Its  mysteries  have  been  tributary  things, 
And  all  its  accents  known.    From  field  or  wave. 
Never  was  conqueror  on  his  battle-bier, 
By  the  veil'd  banner  and  the  muflled  drum. 
And  the  proud  drooping  of  the  crested  head, 
More  nobly  foUow'd  home.    The  last  abode. 
The  voiceless  dwelling  of  the  bard  is  reach'd : 
A  still,  majestic  spot,  girt  solemnly 
With  all  th'  imploring  beauty  of  decay ; 
A  stately  couch  midst  ruins  I  meet  for  him 
With  his  bright  £une  to  rest  in,  as  a  king 
Of  other  days,  laid  lonely  with  his  sword 
Beneath  his  head.    Sing  reverently  the  chant 
Over  the  honoured  grave  !    The^rraw/— oh,  say 
Rather  the  shrine  ! — an  altar  for  the  love, 
The  light,  soft  pilgrim  steps,  the  votive  wreaths 
Of  years  unborn— a  place  where  leaf  and  flower. 
By  that  which  dies  not  of  the  sovereign  dead. 
Shall  be  made  holy  things,  where  every  weed 
Shall  have  its  portion  of  th'  inspiring  gift 
From buriedglory  breathed.  And  now  what  strain 
Making  victorious  melody  ascend 
High  above  sorrow's  dii^e,  befits  the  tomb 
Where  he  that  sway'd  the  nations  thus  is  laid — 
The  crown'd  of  men  1 

A  lowly,  lowly  song. 

Lowly  and  solemn  bo 
Thy  children's  cry  to  thee. 

Father  divine  ! 
A  hymn  of  suppliant  breath. 
Owning  that  life  and  death 

Alike  are  thine ! 

A  spirit  on  its  way. 
Sceptred  the  earth  to  sway. 

From  thee  was  sent : 
Now  call'st  thou  back  thine  oi\*n — 
Hence  is  that  radiance  flown — 

To  earth  but  lent. 

Watching  in  breathless  awe, 
The  bright  head  bow'd  we  saw. 
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Beneath  thy  hand  I 
Fill'd  by  one  hope,  one  fear, 
Now  o'er  a  brother's  bier 

Weeping  we  stand. 

How  hath  he  pass'd  ! — the  lord 
Of  each  deep  bosom-chord. 

To  meet  thy  sight, 
Unmantled  and  alone. 
On  thy  bless'd  mercy  thrown, 

0  Infinite! 

So,  from  his  harvest-home, 
Must  the  tired  peasant  come ; 

So,  in  one  trust. 
Leader  and  king  must  yield 
The  naked  soul  reveal'd 

To  thee.  All  Just  I 

The  sword  of  many  a  fight — 
What  then  shall  be  its  might  1 

The  lofty  lay 
That  rush'd  on  eagle  wing — 
What  shall  its  memory  bring  1 

What  hope,  what  stay  1 

0  Father  1  in  that  hour. 

When  earth  all  succouring  power 

Shall  disavow ; 
When  spear,  and  shield,  and  crown 
In  faintness  are  cast  down — 

Sustain  us.  Thou  ! 

By  Him  who  bow'd  to  take 
The  death-cup  for  our  sake. 

The  thorn,  the  rod ; 
From  whom  the  last  dismay 
Was  not  to  pass  away — 

Aid  us,  0  God  ! 

Tremblers  beside  the  grave, 
We  call  on  thee  to  save. 

Father  divine  i 
Hear,  hear  our  suppliant  breath ! 
Keep  us,  in  life  and  death, 

Thine,  only  thine  I 


THE  PRAYER  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

8UOOXSTBD  BT  A  PICTUBB  OP  COBRKOOIO'8. 

In  the  deep  wilderness  unseen  she  pray'd, 
The  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ;  alone 


With  all  the  still,  small  whispers  of  the  night 
And  with  the  searching  glances  of  the  stan, 
And  with  her  God,  alone :  she  lifted  up 
Her  sweet,  sad  voice,  and,  trembling  o'er  her  h 
The  dark  leaves  thrill'd  with,  prayer — the  ta 

prayer 
Of  woman's  quenchless,  yet  repentant  love. 

Father  of  Spirits,  hear  ! 
Look  on  the  inmost  heart  to  thee  rereal'd. 
Look  on  the  fountain  of  the  burning  tear, 
^Before  thy  sight  in  solitude  unseal'd  ! 

Hear,  Father  I  hear,  and  aid  ! 
If  I  have  loved  too  well,  if  I  have  shed. 
In  my  vain  fondness,  o'er  a  mortal  head. 
Gifts  on  thy  shrine,  my  God  I  more  fitly  laid 

If  I  have  sought  to  liye 
But  in  one  light,  and  made  a  human  eye 
The  lonely  star  of  mine  idolatry. 
Thou  that  art  Love  !  oh,  pity  and  forgive  ! 

Chasten'd  and  school'd  at  last, 
No  more,  no  more  my  struggling  spirit  bnrm 
But,  fix'd  on  thee,  from  that  wild  worsh^  tun 
What  have  I  said) — the  deep  dream  is  not  pi 

Yet  hear  l—ifstiU  1  love. 
Oh  I  still  too  fondly — if,  for  ever  seen. 
An  earthly  image  comes  my  heart  between 
And  thy  calm  glory.  Father  1  throned  above ; 

If  still  a  voice  is  near, 
(E'en  while  I  strive  these  wanderings  to  conti 
An  earthly  voice  disquieting  my  soul 
With  its  deep  music,  too  intensely  dear ; 

0  Father  !  draw  to  thee 

My  lost  afiections  back  ! — the  dreaming  eyes 
Clear  from  their  mist — sustain  the  heart  that  d 
Give  the  worn  soul  once  more  its  pinions  free 

1  must  love  on,  0  God  ! 

This  bosom  must  love  on  ! — but  let  thy  breatl 
Touch  and  make  pure  the  flame  that  knows 

death, 
Bearing  it  up  to  heaven — love's  own  abode  ! 

Ages  and  ages  past,  the  wilderness. 
With  its  dark  cedars,  and  the  thrilling  ni^t, 
With  her  clear  stars,  and  the  mysterious  wine 
That  waft  all  sound,  were  conscious  of  those  pray* 
How  many  such  hath  woman's  bursting  heart 
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ce  then,  in  silouce  and  in  darkneas  breathed, 
0  the  dim  night-flower's  odoiuv  up  to  God ! 


PRISONERS'  EVENING  SERVICE. 

A  SCENE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REYOLUTION.' 

"  From  thdr  tplMrM 
Th*  tUrt  of  human  glory  art  east  down. 
Perlih  th«  ro«M  and  th*  flowvn  ofklngi, 
PrincM  and  •mperort,  and  tha  erown  and  palma 
Of  all  tha  mighty,  wither'd  and  oonramed  ! 
Nor  is  power  given  to  lowlkil  Innooenes 
Long  to  protect  her  own."*  WoasewoarM. 

:ne — Prison  of  the  Luxemhourg  in  Paris,  daring 
the  Reign  of  Terror, 

luBiQN^,  an  aged   Royalist  —  Blanche,  his 
daughter,  a  young  girL 

Blanche,  Whatwasyourdoom,  my  father  1    In 

thine  arms 
y  imconsciously  through  that  dread  hour. 
I  me  the  sentence  I    Could  our  judges  look, 
.hout  relenting,  on  thy  silvery  hair  t 
8  there  not  mercy,  fiither  1    Will  they  not 
tore  us  to  our  home  1 
yAvhigni,  Yes,  my  poor  child  I 
\y  send  us  home. 
Uanche,  Oh  !  shall  we  gasse  again 
the  bright  Loire  1     Will  the  old  hamlet  spire, 
1  the  gray  turret  of  our  own  chateau, 
>k  forth  to  greet  us  through  the  dusky  elms  1 
1  the  kind  voices  of  our  villagers, 
I  loving  laughter  in  their  children's  eyes, 
Icome  us  back  at  last  1    But  how  is  this  1 
ber !  thy  glance  is  clouded — on  thy  brow 
ire  sits  no  joy  ! 

yAuhignS.  Upon  my  brow,  dear  girl ! 
ire  sits,  I  trust,  such  deep  and  solemn  peace 
may  befit  the  Christian  who  receives, 
1  recognises  in  submissive  awe, 
I  summons  of  his  God. 

Blanche.  Thou  dost  not  mean 

no  !  it  cannot  be  I    Didst  thou  not  say 
y  sent  us  home  t 

riie  last  dajTB  of  two  priionen  In  the  Ltuembouiv,  Sfllery 
La  Source,  so  affectfaigly  described  by  Helen  Maria 
iams,  in  her  LetUn/rom  France^  gave  rise  to  thb  little 
e.  These  two  victims  had  compoeed  a  simple  hymn ,  which 
sang  together  in  a  low  and  rcftrained  voice  every  night. 
\  French  royalist  officer,  dying  npon  a  field  of  battle,  and 


J/AubignS.  Where  is  the  spirit's  home  1 
Oh  !  most  of  all,  in  these  dark,  evil  days, 
Where  should  it  be— but  in  that  world  serene. 
Beyond  the  sword's  reach  and  the  tempest's  powei) 
— Where,  but  in  heaven  ? 

Blanche,  My  &ther ! 

jyAubigni,  We  must  die. 
We  must  look  up  to  God,  and  calmly  die. 
Come  to  my  heart,  and  weep  there  t    For  awhile 
Give  nature's  passion  way ;  then  brightly  rise 
In  the  still  courage  of  a  woman's  heart 
Do  I  not  know  thee  1    Do  I  ask  too  much 
From  mine  own  noble  Blanche  1 

Blanche,  (failing onhis  bosom.)  Oh !  claspme  fietst! 
Thy  trembling  child!  Hide,  hide  me  in  thine  arms — 
Father ! 

I/Aubign^,  Alas !  my  flower,  thou'rt  young  to  go — 
Toung,  and  so  &ir  1    Tet  were  it  worse,  methinks^ 
To  leave  thee  where  the  gentle  and  the  brave. 
The  loyal-hearted  and  the  chivalrous. 
And  they  that  loved  their  God,  have  all  been  swept, 
Like  the  sere  leaves,  away.    For  them  no  hearth 
Through  the  wide  land  was  left  inviolate. 
No  altar  holy ;  therefore  did  they  fall, 
Rejoicing  to  depart    The  soil  is  steep'd 
In  noble  blood ;  the  temples  are  gone  down ; 
The  voice  of  prayer  is  hush'd,  or  fearfully    [livel 
Mutter'd,  like  sounds  of  guilt    Why,  who  would 
Who  hath  not  panted,  as  a  dove,  to  flee, 
To  quit  for  ever  the  dishonoured  soil. 
The  buiden'd  air  1    Our  God  upon  the  cross — 
Our  king  upon  the  scaffold  * — ^let  us  think 
Of  these — and  fold  endurance  to  our  hearts, 
And  bravely  die ! 

Blanche,  A  dark  and  fearful  way  ! 
An  evil  doom  for  thy  dear,  honour'd  head  I 
0  thou,  the  kind,  the  gracious  1  whom  all  eyes 
Bless'd  as  they  look'd  upon  !    Speak  yet  again — 
Say,  wiU  they  part  usi 

jyAubigni,  No,  my  Blanche ;  in  death. 
We  shall  not  be  divided. 

Blanche.  Thanks  to  God  ! 
He,  by  thy  glance,  will  aid  me — I  shall  see 
His  light  before  me  to  the  last    And  when — 
Oh,  pardon  these  weak  shrinkings  of  thy  child ! — 
When  shall  the  hour  be&ll  ? 

D'Aubigni,  Oh  1  swiftly  now, 
And  suddenly,  with  brief,  dread  interval, 

hearing  some  one  near  him  ottering  the  moetplatntiTe  lamen- 
tations, turned  towards  thesufllsrer,  and  thus  addressed  him:— 
**  My  friend,  whoever  you  may  be,  remember  that  your  Ood 
expired  upon  the  cross— your  king  npon  the  scaffold— and  br 
who  now  speaks  to  you  has  had  his  Umbi  shot  from  under  him. 
Meet  your  fiile  as  becomes  a  man.** 
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Comes  down  the  mortal  stroke.   But  of  that  hour 
As  yet  I  know  not.    Each  low  throbbing  pulse 
Of  the  quick  pendulum  may  usher  in 
Eternity !  [hand 

Blanche,  {kneeling  beforehim.)  My  father!  lay  thy 
On  thy  poor  Blanche's  head,  and  once  again 
Bless  her  with  thy  deep  Toice  of  tenderness — 
Thus  breathing  saintly  courage  through  her  soul. 
Ere  we  are  call'd. 

JXAubignS,  If  I  may  speak  through  tears  ! — 
Well  may  I  bless  thee,  fondly,  fervently, 
Child  of  my  heart  I — ^thou  who  dost  look  on  me 
With  thy  lost  mother's  angel  eyes  of  love  I 
Thou,  that  hast  been  a  brightness  in  my  path, 
A  guest  of  heaven  imto  my  lonely  soul, 
A  stainless  lily  in  my  widow'd  house. 
There  springing  up,  with  soft  light  round  thee  shed. 
For  immortality  1    Meek  child  of  Qod  I 
I  bless  thee — ^He  will  bless  thee  !    In  his  love 
He  calls  thee  now  from  this  rude  stormy  world 
To  thy  Redeemer's  breast  I    And  thou  wilt  die. 
As  thou  hast  lived — my  duteous,  holy  Blanche  1 
In  trusting  and  serene  submissiveness, 
Humble,  yet  full  of  heaven. 

Blanche,  {rising.)  Now  is  there  strength 
Infused  through  all  my  spirit  I  can  rise 
And  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done  !"  [chUd ! 

D'AMgnS,  {pointing upwarde.)  See'stthou,  my 
Ton  fkint  light  in  the  west  1    The  signal  star 
Of  our  due  vesper-service,  gleaming  in 
Through  the  close  dungeon-grating  !   Mournfully 
It  seems  to  quiver ;  yet  shall  this  night  pass. 
This  night  alone,  without  the  lifted  voice 
Of  adoration  in  our  narrow  cell, 
As  if  unworthy  fear  or  wavering  faith 
Silenced  the  sti'ain  ?    No  !  let  it  waft  to  heaven 
The  prayer,  the  hope,  of  poor  mortality, 
In  its  dark  hour  once  more  !     And  we  will  sleep. 
Yes — calmly  sleep,  when  our  last  rite  is  closed. 

[They  sing  together. 

PRISONER'S  EVENING  SONG. 

We  see  no  more  in  thy  pure  skies. 
How  soft,  0  Gk)d  !  the  sunset  dies ; 
How  every  colour'd  hill  and  wood 
Seems  melting  in  the  golden  flood  : 
Yet,  by  the  precious  memories  won 
From  bright  hours  now  for  ever  gone, 
Father  !  o'er  all  thy  works,  we  know, 
Thou  still  art  shedding  beauty's  glow ; 
Still  touching  every  cloud  and  tree 
With  glory,  eloquent  of  thee ; 
Still  feeding  all  thy  flowers  with  light. 
Though  man  liath  barr'd  it  from  our  sight 


We  know  thou  reign'st,  the  Unchanging  One 

All-just ! 
And  bless  thee  still  with  free  and  bouidleBi  t! 

We  read  no  more,  O  Qod  !  thy  ways 
On  earth,  in  these  wild«  evil  days. 
The  red  sword  in  the  oppressor's  hand 
Is  ruler  of  the  weeping  land  ; 
Fallen  are  the  faithful  and  the  pure. 
No  shrine  is  spared,  no  hearth  secure. 
Yet,  by  the  deep  voice  from  the  past 
Which  tells  us  these  things  cannot  last — 
And  by  the  hope  which  finds  no  ark 
Save  in  thy  breast,  when  storms  grow  dark 
We  trust  thee  !    As  the  sailor  knows 
That  in  its  place  of  bright  repose 
His  pole-star  bums,  though  mist  and  clond 
May  veil  it  with  a  midnight  shroud. 
We  know  thou  reign'st.  All-holy  One,  All-just 
And  bless  thee  still  with  love's  own  boundless  ti 

We  feel  no  more  that  aid  is  nigh. 
When  our  &int  hearts  within  us  die. 
We  suffer— and  we  know  our  doom 
Must  be  one  suffering  till  the  tomb. 
Yet,  by  the  anguish  of  thy  Son 
When  his  last  hour  came  darkly  on  ; 
By  his  dread  cry,  the  air  which  rent 
In  terror  of  abandonment ; 
And  by  his  parting  word,  which  rose 
Through  faith  victorious  o'er  all  woes — 
We  know  that  thou  may'st  wound,  may'st  br 
The  spirit,  but  wilt  ne'er  forsake  ! 
Sad  suppliants  whom  our  brethren  spurn. 
In  our  deep  need  to  thee  we  turn  ! 

To  whom  but  thee  1    All-mercifiil,  All-just ! 

In  life,  in  death,  we  yield  thee  boundless  trus 


HYMN  OF  THE  VAUDOIS  MOUNTAINEI 
IN  TIMES  OF  PERSECUTION. 


'  Thanks  be  to  God  fbr  tbe  moanUUnt !  " 

UoMTtTT't  *'  liook  of  the  fW«Jom. 


For  the  strength  of  the  hiUs  we  bless  the 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  I 
Thou  hast  made  thy  children  mighty. 

By  the  touch  of  the  mountain-sod. 
Tliou  hast  fix'd  our  ark  of  refuge 

Where  the  spoiler's  foot  ne'er  trod  ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  the 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  Qod  ! 
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We  are  watchers  of  a  beacon 

Whose  light  must  never  die ; 
We  are  guardians  of  an  altar 

Midst  the  silence  of  the  sky : 
The  rocks  yield  founts  of  courage, 

Struck  forth  as  by  thy  rod; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee. 

Our  Qod,  our  fathers'  Qod  1 

For  the  dark,  resounding  caverns, 

Where  thy  still,  small  voice  is  heard  ; 
For  the  strong  pines  of  the  forests. 

That  by  thy  breath  are  stirred ; 
For  the  storms,  on  whose  free  pinions 

Thy  spirit  walks  abroad ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  Qod,  our  fathers'  God  ! 

The  royal  eagle  dorteth 

On  his  quarry  from  the  heights. 
And  the  stag  that  knows  no  master. 

Seeks  there  his  wild  delights ; 
But  we,  for  thy  commimion, 

Have  sought  the  mountain-sod; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  Gk>d,  our  fathers*  Qod  I 

The  banner  of  the  chieftain 

Far,  far  below  us  waves ; 
The  war-horse  of  the  spearman 

Cannot  reach  our  lofty  caves : 
Thy  dark  clouds  wrap  the  threshold 

Of  freedom's  last  abode ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee. 

Our  Qod,  our  fathers'  Qod  I 

For  the  shadow  of  thy  presence, 

Roimd  our  camp  of  rock  outspread ; 
For  the  stem  defiles  of  battle, 

Bearing  record  of  our  dead ; 
For  the  snows  and  for  the  torrents, 

For  the  free  heart's  burial-sod ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  Qod,  our  fathers*  Qod  1 


PRAYER  AT  SEA  AFTER  VICTORY. 

"  TlM  land  ■ban  otrcr  riM, 
So  Englmnd  to  bwMlf  do  provo  bat  troo.**— SaAKaniAiuu 

Thbouoh  evening^s  bright  repose 
A  voice  of  prayer  arose, 


When  the  sea-fight  was  done : 
The  sons  of  England  knelt, 
With  hearts  that  now  could  melt, 
For  on  the  wave  her  battle  had  been  won. 

Roimd  their  tall  ship,  the  main 
Heaved  with  a  dark  red  stain. 

Caught  not  from  sunset's  cloud ; 
While  with  the  tide  swept  past 
Pennon  and  shiver'd  most. 
Which  to  the  Ocean-Queen  that  day  had  bow'd. 

• 

But  free  and  &ir  on  high, 
A  native  of  the  sky, 

ffer  streamer  met  the  breeze ; 
It  flow'd  o'er  fearless  men, 
TUbugh,  hush'd  and  child-like  then, 
Before  their  Gk>d  they  gatherd  on  the  seoSb 

Oh  I  did  not  thoughts  of  home 
O'er  each  bold  spirit  come. 

As  frx>m  the  land  sweet  gales  ? 
In  every  word  of  prayer 
Had  not  some  hearth  a  share. 
Some  bower,  inviolate  midst  England's  vales  1 

Yes !  bright,  green  spots  that  lay 
In  beauty  far  away. 

Hearing  no  billow's  roar, 
Safer  from  touch  of  spoil, 
For  that  day's  fiery  toil, 
Rose  on  high  hearts,  that  now  with  love  gush'd 

o'er. 

A  Bolenm  scene  and  dread ! 
The  victors  and  the  dead. 

The  breathless  burning  sky  I 
And,  passing  with  the  race 
Of  waves  that  keep  no  trace. 
The  wild,  brief  signs  of  human  victory ! 

A  stem,  yet  holy  scene ! 
Billows,  where  strife  hath  been. 

Sinking  to  awful  sleep ; 
And  words,  that  breathe  the  sense 
Of  Qod's  omnipotence. 
Making  a  minster  of  that  silent  deep. 

Borne  through  such  hours  afar, 
Thy  flag  hath  been  a  star. 

Where  eagle's  wings  ne'er  flew  : 
England !  the  unpro&ned, 
Thou  of  the  earth  unstain'd, 
Oh !  to  the  banner  and  the  shrine  be  true  1 
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THE  INDLAiTS  REVENGE. 


WCEXE  19  THB  LZ7B  OF  ▲  MOBATIAK  KIBnOVJLRT. 


tClrwiiiiitanc—  rimlkr  to  tboM  on  whidi  this  ntiM  b 
tonadid  art  rteordod  In  OuiMli  Nuntivt  of  Um  MorsTfnn 
MJMtnni  In  Omnland,  nnd  gnvt  Hm  to  the  dnnmiie  ■kstcli.] 


'  D«t  by  my  wroafi  and  fey  my  wratk, 
Te-mwTow  Ar*o«tki^  bw th 
TbM  flrm  fM  Imiwi  witk  •««nM  ofimtli, 
aimn  Ught  m«  to  tW  fM  ! " 

:  la  '*  Gcrtrada  «f 


ScBN  K. — 7%e  thort  </  a  2xilse  turrcunded  by  deep 
woods,  A  solitary  cabin  on  its  banks,  over- 
shadowed  by  maple  and  sycamore  trees.  Hebb- 
UAVV,  the  missionary,  seated  alone  b^ore  the 
cahin.     The  hour  is  evening  twilighL 

Herrmann.  Was  that  the  light  from  some  lone, 
swift  canoe 
Shooting  across  the  waters  1 — No,  a  flash 
From  the  night's  first,  quick  fire-fly,  lost  again 
In  the  deep  bay  of  cedars.     Not  a  bark 
Is  on  the  wave ;  no  rustle  of  a  breeze        [world, 
Comes  throiigh  the  forest.    In  this  new,  strange 
Oh  I  how  mysterious,  how  eternal,  seems 
The  mighty  melancholy  of  the  woods  1 
The  desert's  o\^ii  great  spirit,  infinite  ! 
Little  they  know,  in  mine  own  fatherland. 
Along  the  castled  Rhine,  or  e'en  amidst 
The  wild  Horz  mountains,  or  the  sylvan  glades 
Deep  in  the  Odcnwald — they  little  know 
Of  what  is  solitude  !     In  hours  like  this. 
There,  from  a  thousand  nooks,  the  cottage-hearths 
Pour  forth  red  light  through  vine-himg  lattices. 
To  guide  the  peasant,  singing  cheerily, 
On  the  home-path;  while  round  his  lowly  porch, 
With  eager  eyes  awaiting  his  return, 
The  cluster'd  faces  of  his  children  shine 
To  the  clear  harvest  moon.  Be  still,  fond  thoughts ! 
Melting  my  spirit's  grasp  from  heavenly  hope 
By  your  vain,  earthward  yearnings.     0  my  (Jod  ! 
Draw  me  still  nearer,  closer  unto  thee, 
Till  all  the  hollow  of  these  deep  desires 
May  with  thyself  be  fill'd  !     Be  it  enough 
At  once  to  gladden  and  to  solemnise 
My  lonely  life,  if  for  thine  altar  here 
In  this  dread  temple  of  the  wilderness. 
By  prayer,  and  toil,  and  watching,  I  may  win 
The  offering  of  one  heart,  one  human  heart. 
Bleeding,  repenting,  loving ! 

Hark !  a  step. 
An  Indian  tread  I  I  know  the  stealthy  soimd — 


Tison  some 
Gliding  10  sei 

{He  cowus  fm 

Enonii 
Tower  statelj 
Discems  thy 
Enomio.  M^ 


return 
The  night-fin 

.fiiioiito.Tb 
Than  elk  or  < 
The  lone  patl 

JSemnainm, 
From  the  red 
Beneath  my  i 
Of  these  thin 

JSW<mte.  Ti 
My  heart  is  i 
I  must  begoi 

UeTTman/n^ 
The  Mighty  < 
Thy  soul  with 
And  hear  mc 
Be  grown  thi 
Within  its  df 
Some  bumin 

Enonio,  (tn 
Last  night  th 
An  angry  shi 
And  said, "  A 
I  saw  the  fro 
And  that,  to< 
Alone  beside 
And  through 
A  low  tone  p 
And  said  "il 
The  tomaha? 
That  I  may  s 
And  take  the 
And  sleep  on 

fferrmann. 
Unto  the  stil 
My  hand  in  p 
Thy  dying  bi 
That  lost  one 

Enonio.  Ki 
Even  as  twin 
Unto  the  cha 
We  stemm'd 
Beneath  one  * 
Upon  my  bui 
Was  still  beni 
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Cover'd  my  bosom  from  the  chill  night-air — 
Our  lives  were  girdled  by  one  belt  of  love 
Until  he  tum'd  him  from  his  father's  gods. 
And  then  my  soul  fell  from  him— then  the  grass 
Qrew  in  the  way  between  our  parted  homes; 
And  wheresoever  I  wander'd,  then  it  seem'd 
That  all  the  woods  were  silent.    I  went  forth — 
I  joumey*dy  with  my  lonely  heart,  afar, 
And  so  retum'd— and  where  was  he  1    The  earth 
Own'd  him  on  more. 

Herrmann.  But  thou  thyself,  since  then. 
Hast  tum'd  thee  from  the  idols  of  thy  tribe. 
And,  like  thy  brother,  bow'd  the  suppliant  knee 
To  the  one  God. 

Enonio,  Yea  1  I  hare  leam'd  to  pray 
With  my  white  father's  words,  yet  all  the  more 
My  heart,  that  shut  against  my  brother^s  love. 
Hath  been  within  me  as  an  arrowy  fire. 
Burning  my  sleep  away.    In  the  night-hush. 
Midst  the  strange  whispers  and  dim  shadowy  things 
Of  the  great  forests,  I  have  call'd  aloud, 
"  Brother  1  forgive,  forgive  ! "    He  answer'd  not — 
His  deep  voice,  rising  from  the  land  of  souls, 
Cries  but  "Avenge  me/** — and  I  go  forth  now 
To  slay  his  murderer,  that  when  next  his  eyes 
Gleam  on  me  mournfully  from  that  pale  shore, 
I  may  look  up,  and  meet  their  glance,  and  say, 
"I  have  avenged  thee  !" 

fferrmann.  Oh  I  that  human  love 
Should  be  the  root  of  this  dread  bitterness. 
Till  heaven  throiigh  all  the  fever'd  being  pours 
Transmuting  balsam  1    Stay,  Enonio  I  stay  ! 
Thy  brother  calls  thee  not  1    The  spirit-world 
Where  the  departed  go,  sends  back  to  earth 
No  visitants  for  eviL    'Tis  the  might 
Of  the  strong  passion,  the  remorseful  grief 
At  work  in  thine  own  breast,  which  lends  the  voice 
Unto  the  forest  and  the  cataract. 
The  angry  colour  to  the  clouds  of  mom, 
The  shadow  to  the  moonlight.    Stay,  my  son  1 
Thy  brother  is  at  peace.    Beside  his  couch. 
When  of  the  murderer's  poisoned  shaft  he  died, 
I  knelt  and  pray'd ;  he  named  his  Saviour's  name. 
Meekly,  beseechingly ;  he  spoke  of  thee 
In  pity  and  in  love. 

Enonio,  (hurriedly.)  Did  he  not  say 
My  arrow  should  avenge  him  ? 

fferrmann.  His  last  words 
Wore  all  forgiveness. 

Enonio.  What  1  and  shall  the  man 
Who  pierced  hifn  with  the  shaft  of  treachery. 
Walk  fearless  foi*th  in  joy? 

fferrmann.  Was  ho  not  once 
Thy  brother's  friend  1    Oh !  trust  me,  not  in  joy 


He  walks  the  frowning  forest.    Did  keen  lovo^ 
Too  late  repentant  of  its  heart  estranged. 
Wake  in  thy  haunted  bosom,  with  its  train 
Of  sounds  and  shadows — and  shall  he  escape  t 
Elnonio,  dream  it  not !    Our  God,  the  All-just, 
Unto  himself  reserves  this  royalty — 
The  secret  chastening  of  the  guilty  heart, 
The  fiery  touch,  the  scourge  that  purifies. 
Leave  it  with  him  !    Tet  make  it  not  thy  hope : 
For  that  strong  heart  of  thine — oh  i  listen  yet — 
Must,  in  its  depths,  o'ercome  the  very  wish 
For  death  or  torture  to  the  guilty  one. 
Ere  it  can  sleep  again. 

Enonio.  My  father  speaks 
Of  change,  for  man  too  mighty. 

Herrmann.  I  but  speak 
Of  that  which  hath  been,  and  again  must  be, 
If  thou  wouldst  join  thy  brother,  in  the  life 
Of  the  bright  country  where,  I  well  believe, 
His  soul  rejoices.    He  had  known  such  change  : 
He  died  in  peace.    He,  whom  his  tribe  once  named 
The  Avenging  Eagle,  took  to  his  meek  heart, 
In  its  last  pangs,  the  spirit  of  those  words 
Which,  from  the  Saviour's  cross,  went  up  to 

heaven — 
'*  Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  vhat  they  do  I 
Father,  forgivel** — And  o'er  the  eternal  bounds 
Of  that  celestial  kingdom,  undefiled. 
Where  evil  may  not  enter,  he,  I  deem. 
Hath  to  his  Master  pass'd.   He  waits  thee  there— 
For  love,  we  trust,  springs  heavenward  from  the 

grave. 
Immortal  in  its  holiness.    He  calls 
His  brother  to  the  land  of  golden  light 
And  ever-living  fountains — couldst  thou  hear 
His  voice  o'er  those  bright  waters,  it  would  say, 
"  My  brother  !  oh  !  be  pure,  be  merciful  1 
That  we  may  meet  again." 

Enonio,  {Jiesitating.)  Can  I  return 
Unto  my  tribe,  and  unavenged  1 

Herrmann,  To  Him, 
To  Him  return,  from  whom  thine  erring  steps 
Have  wander'd  far  and  long !    Return,  my  ion, 
To  thy  Redeemer !    Died  he  not  in  love — 
The  sinless,  the  divine,  the  Son  of  God — 
Breathing  forgiveness  midst  all  agonies  t 
And  we,  dare  we  be  ruthless  1    By  his  aid 
Shalt  thou  be  guided  to  tiiy  brother's  place 
Midst  the  pure  spirits.    Oh  I  retrace  the  way 
Back  to  thy  Saviour  1  he  rejects  no  heart 
E'en  with  the  dark  stains  on  it,  if  true  tears 
Be  o'er  them  shower'd.    Ay  I  weep,  thou  Indian 

chief! 
For,  by  the  kindling  moonlight^  I  behold 
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Thy  proud  lips  working — weep,  relieve  thy  soul  I 
Tears  will  not  shame  thy  manhood,  in  the  hour 
Of  its  great  conflict 

Enonio,  (giving  up  hit  weapons  to  Hebbmakn.) 
Father  I  take  the  bow. 
Keep  the  sharp  arrows  till  the  hunters  call 
Forth  to  the  chase  once  more.   And  let  me  dwell 
A  little  while,  my  feither  I  by  thy  side, 
That  I  may  hear  the  blessed  words  again — 
Like  water-brooks  amidst  the  summer  hills — 
From  thy  true  lips  flow  forth ;  for  in  my  heart 
Tha  music  and  the  memory  of  their  sound 
Too  long  have  died  away. 

Jlerrmann.  Oh,  welcome  back. 
Friend,  rescued  one  1  Tos,  thou  shalt  be  my  guest> 
And  we  will  pray  beneath  my  sycamore 
Together,  mom  and  eve ;  and  I  will  spread 
Thy  couch  beside  my  fire,  and  sleep  at  last — 
After  the  visiting  of  holy  thoughts — 
With  dewy  wings  shall  sink  upon  thine  eyes  1 
Enter  my  home,  and  welcome,  welcome  back 
To  peace,  to  God,  thou  lost  and  found  again  I 

(They  go  into  the  cabin  together, — Hebbmann, 

lingering  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold,  looks 

up  to  the  starry  skies.) 

Father !  that  from  amidst  yon  glorious  worlds 
Now  look  st  on  us,  thy  children  !  make  this  hour 
Blessed  for  ever  1    May  it  see  the  birth 
Of  thine  own  image  in  the  unfathom'd  deep 
Of  on  immortal  soul, — a  thing  to  name 
With  reverential  thought,  a  solemn  world  ! 
To  thee  more  precious  than  those  thousand  stars 
Burning  on  high  in  thy  mnjestic  heaven  ! 


EVENING  SONG  OF  THE  WEARY. 

Fatheb  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
I  bless  thee  for  the  night, 
The  soft,  still  night  I 
The  holy  pause  of  care  and  mirth, 
Of  sound  and  light ! 

Now,  far  in  glade  and  dell. 
Flower-cup,  and  bud,  and  bell. 

Have  shut  around  the  sleeping  woodlark's  nest ; 
The  bee's  long  murmuring  toils  are  done, 
And  I,  the  o'erwearied  one, 
O'erwearied  and  o'erwrought. 

Bless  thee,  0  God !  0  Father  of  the  oppress'd ! 
With  my  lost  waking  thought. 
In  the  still  night  1 


Yes  I  e'er  I  sink  to  rest. 
By  the  fire's  dyin^f  lights 
Thou  Lord  of  earth  and  heavoi  I 
I  bless  thee,  who  hast  given. 
Unto  life's  fSsunting  travellers^  the  nigfat— 
The  soft,  still,  holy  nights 


THE  DAY  OF  FL.OWER& 


A  MOTHBB  S  WALK  WITH  HSB  CHILD. 


<«  On*  qrirlt— Hia 
Wlio  WOT*  the  p]AU«d  thorn  with  blcadliv 
Billet  nnlvcrml  natur*.    Kot  a  flow«r 
Bat  •howB  Mmie  touch,  in  freckle,  freak,  or 
Of  hi!  anriTftll'd  pmciL    B«  Inspim 
Thair  bilmy  odoun,  and  imparts  Cbair 
And  hathM  thaIr  «fM  with 
Happj  who  walks  with  him !" 


Come  to  the  woods,  xny  boy ! 
Come  to  the  streams  and  bowery  dingles  for 
My  happy  child  I    The  spirit  of  bright  houn 
Woos  us  in  every  wind ;  fresh  wild-leaf  sooa: 
From  thickets,  where  the  lonely  stock-doTebrc 
Enter  our  lattice;  fitful  songs  of  joy 
Float  in  with  each  soft  current  of  the  air; — 
And  we  will  hear  their  summons ;  we  will  gi 
One  day  to  flowers,  and  sunshine,  and  glad  thou( 
And  thou  shalt  revel  midst  free  nature's  weal 
And  for  thy  mother  twine  wild  wreaths;  while 
From  thy  delight,  wins  to  her  own  fond  hear 
The  vernal  ecstasy  of  childhood  back. 
Come  to  the  woods,  my  boy ! 

What !  wouldst  thou  lead  already  to  the  patb 
Along  the  copsewoodbrookl   Come,  then!  inti 
Meet  playmate  for  a  child,  a  blessed  child. 
Is  a  glad,  singing  stream,  heard  or  unheard. 
Singing  its  melody  of  happiness 
Amidst  the  reeds,  and  bounding  in  free  grace 
To  that  sweet  chime.    With  what  a  spaiidiog 
It  fills  the  shadowy  dingle ! — now  the  wing 
Of  some  low-skimming  swallow  shakes  bright  ^ 
Forth  to  the  sunshine  from  its  dimpled  wave; 
Now,  from  some  pool  of  crystal  darkness  dee^ 
The  trout  springs  upward,  with  a  showery  glc 
And  plashing  sound  of  waters.    What  swift  ri 
Of  mazy  insects  o'er  the  shallow  tide 
Seem,  as  they  glance,  to  scatter  sparks  of  Ugh 
From  burmsh'd  films !   And  mark  yon  silvery  ] 
Of  gossamer,  so  tremulously  hung 
Across  the  narrow  current,  from  the  tuft 
Of  hazels  to  the  hoary  poplar's  bough  1 
See,  in  the  air's  transparence,  how  it  wavea^ 
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Quivering  and  glistening  vdth  each  fSsuntest  gale, 
Tet  breaking  not — a  bridge  for  fidry  ahapeSy 
How  delicate,  how  wondrous  I 

Yes,  my  boy  I 
Well  may  we  make  the  stream's  bright,  winding  vein 
Our  woodland  guide,  for  He  who  made  the  stream 
Hade  it  a  clue  to  haunts  of  lovoliness, 
For  ever  deepening.    Oh,  forget  him  not, 
Dear  child  I  That  airy  gladness  which  thou  feel'st 
Wafting  thee  after  bird  and  butterfly. 
As  'twere  a  breeze  within  thee,  is  not  less 
Hit  gift,  his  blessing  on  thy  spring-time  hours, 
Than  this  rich,  outward  sunshine,  mantling  all 
The  leaves,  and  grass,  and  mossy-tinted  stones 
With  summer  glory.    Stay  thy  bounding  step. 
My  merry  wanderer! — let  us  rest  a  while 
By  this  clear  pool,  where,  in  the  shadow  flung 
From  alder  boughs  and  osiers  o'er  its  breast. 
The  soft  red  of  the  flowering  willow-herb 
So  vividly  is  pictured.    Seems  it  not 
E'en  melting  to  a  more  transparent  glow 
In  that  pure  glassi    Oh  1  beautiful  are  streams ! 
And,  through  all  ages,  human  hearts  have  loved 
Their  music,  still  accordant  with  each  mood 
Of  Badness  or  of  joy.    And  love  hath  grown 
Into  vain  worship,  which  hath  left  its  trace 
On  sculptured  urn  and  altar,  gleaming  still 
Beneath  dim  olive-boughs,  by  many  a  fount 
Of  Italy  and  Qreece.    But  we  will  take 
Our  lesson  e'en  from  erring  hearts,  which  bless'd 
The  river-deities  or  fountain-nymphs, 
For  the  cool  breeze,  and  for  the  freshening  shade. 
And  the  sweet  water's  tune.    The  One  supreme. 
The  all-sustaining,  ever-present  Qod, 
Who  dower'd  the  soul  with  inmiortality. 
Gave  also  thete  delights,  to  cheer  on  earth 
Its  fleeting  passage ;  therefore  let  us  greet 
Each  wandering  flower-scent  as  a  boon  from  Him, 
Each  bird-note,  quivering  midst  light  summer 

leaves, 
And  every  rich  celestial  tint  unnamed. 
Wherewith  transpierced,  the  clouds  of  mom  and 
Kindle  and  melt  away !  [eve. 

And  now,  in  love. 
In  grateful  thoughts  rejoicing,  let  us  bend 
Our  footsteps  onward  to  the  dell  of  flowers 
Around  the  ruin'd  mansion.  Thou,  my  boy  1 
Not  yet,  I  deem,  hast  visited  that  lorn 
But  lovely  spot,  whose  loveliness  for  thee 
Will  wear  no  shadow  of  subduing  thought — 
No  colouring  from  the  past.    This  way  our  path 
Winds  through  the  hazels.    Mark  how  brightly 

shoots 
The  dragon-fly  along  the  sunbeam's  line, 


Crossing  the  leafy  gloom.    How  full  of  life, 
The  life  of  song,  and  breezes,  and  fr^ee  wings, 
Is  all  the  murmuring  shade  1  and  thine,  oh  thine/ 
Of  all  the  brightest  and  the  happiest  here. 
My  blessed  child  I  my  gift  of  Qod !  that  makest 
My  heart  o  erflow  with  summer  I 

Hast  thou  twined 
Thy  wreath  so  soon !  yet  will  we  loiter  not. 
Though  here  the  blue-bell  wave,  and  goigeously 
Round  the  brown,  twisted  roots  of  yon  scathed  oak 
The  heath-flower  spread  its  purple.  We  must  leave 
The  copse,  and  through  yon  broken  avenue, 
Shadow'd  by  drooping  walnut-foliage,  reach 
The  ruin's  glade. 

And  lo !  before  us,  fifdr 
Yet  desolate,  amidst  the  golden  day. 
It  stands,  that  house  of  silence !  wedded  now 
To  verdant  Nature  by  the  o'ermantling  growth 
Of  leaf  and  tendril,  which  fond  woman's  hands 
Once  loved  to  train.  How  thericb  wallflower^cent 
From  every  niche  and  mossy  cornice  floats. 
Embalming  its  decay !    The  bee  alone 
Is  murmuring  from  its  casement,  whence  no  more 
Shall  the  sweet  eyes  of  laughing  children  shine, 
Watchingsome  homeward  footstep.  See!  unbound 
Fromtheoldfrettedstone-work,  whatthick  wreaths 
Of  jasmine,  borne  by  waste  exuberance  down. 
Trail  through  thegrasstheirgleamingstars,andload 
The  air  with  mournful  fragrance — for  it  speaks 
Of  life  gone  hence ;  and  the  fiunt,  southern  breath 
Of  myrtle-leaves,  frt>m  yon  forsaken  porch. 
Startles  the  soul  with  sweetness  I    Yet  rich  knots 
Of  garden  flowers,  far  wandering,  and  self-sown 
Through  all  the  sunny  hollow,  spread  around 
A  flush  of  youth  and  joy,  fr'ee  nature's  joy, 
Undimm'd  by  human  change.    How  kindly  here, 
With  the  low  thyme  and  daisies,  they  have  blent ! 
And,  under  arches  of  wild  eglantine. 
Drooping  from  this  tall  elm,  how  strangely  seems 
The  tnul  gum-dstus  o'er  the  turf  to  snow 
Its  pearly  flower-leaves  down  I    Qo,  happy  boy ! 
Rove  thou  at  will  amidst  these  roving  sweets ; 
Whilst  I,  beside  this  &llen  dial-stone. 
Under  the  tall  moss-rose  tree,  long  unpruned. 
Rest  where  thick  clustering  pansies  weave  around 
Their  many-tinged  mosaic,  midst  dark  grass 
Bedded  like  jewels. 

He  hath  bounded  on. 
Wild  with  delight  1 — ^the  crimson  on  his  cheek 
Purer  and  richer  e'en  than  that  which  lies 
In  this  deep-hearted  rose-cup !    Bright  moss-rose ! 
Thoiigh  now  so  lorn,  yet  surely,  gracious  tree  I 
Once  thou  wert  cherish'd  f  and,  by  human  love, 
i  Through  many  a  summer  duly  visited 
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For  thy  bloom-offeringBy  which  o'er  festal  board. 
And  youthful  brow,  and  e*en  the  shaded  couch 
Of  long-seduded  sicknefls,  may  haye  shed 
A  joy,  now  lost. 

Yet  shall  there  still  be  joy. 
Where  Qod  hath  poured  forth  beauty,  and  the  Toice 
Of  human  love  shall  still  be  heard  in  praise 
Oyer  his  glorious  gifts  i    0  Father  I  Lord ! 
The  All-beneficent  I  I  bless  thy  name, 
That  thouhast  mantled  thegreen  earth  withfloVrs^ 
Linking  our  hearts  to  nature !    By  the  loye 
Of  their  wild  blossoms,  our  young  footsteps  first 
Into  her  deep  recesses  are  beguiled — 
Her  minster-cells — dark  glen  and  forest  bower. 
Where,  thrilling  with  its  earliest  sense  of  thee, 
Amidst  the  low,  religious  whimperings 
And  shiyery  leaf-sounds  of  the  solitude. 
The  spirit  wakes  to  worship,  and  is  made 
Thy  liying  temple.    By  the  breath  of  flowers, 
Thou  callest  us,  from  city  throngs  and  cares, 
Back  to  the  woods,  the  birds,  the  mountain-streams, 
That  sing  of  theel  back  to  free  childhood's  heart, 
Fresh  with  the  dews  of  tenderness  I    Thou  bidd'st 
The  lilies  of  the  field  with  placid  smile 
Reproye  man's  feyerish  striyings,  and  infuse 
Through  his  worn  soul  a  more  unworldly  life. 
With  their  soft,  holy  breath.    Thou  hast  not  left 
His  purer  nature,  with  its  fine  desires, 
Uncared  for  in  this  universe  of  thine  I 
The  glowing  rose  attests  it,  the  beloyed 
Of  poet-hearts,  touch'd  by  their  fervent  dreams 
With  spiritual  light,  and  made  a  source 
Of  heaven-ascending  thoughts.    £  en  to  faint  age 
Thou  lend'st  the  vernal  bliss :  the  old  man's  eye 
Falls  on  the  kindling  blossoms,  and  his  soul 
Remembers  youth  and  love,  and  hopefully 
Turns  unto  thee,  who  call'st  earth's  buried  germs 
From  dust  to  splendour ;  as  the  mortal  seed 
Shall,  at  thy  summons,  from  the  grave  spring  up 
To  put  on  glory,  to  be  girt  with  power. 
And  fiU'd  with  immortality.    Receive 
Thanks,  blessings,  love,  for  those,  thy  lavish  boons, 
And,  most  of  all,  their  heavenward  influences, 
0  Thou  that  gavest  us  flowers  I 

Return,  my  boy ! — 
With  all  thy  chaplets  and  bright  bands,  return  ! 
See,  with  how  deep  a  crimson  eve  hath  touch'd 
And  glorified  the  ruin  ! — glow-worm  light 
Will  twinkle  on  the  dewdrops,  ere  we  reach 
Our  home  again.  Come !  with  thy  last  sweet  prayer 
At  thy  bless'd  mother's  knee,  to-night  shall  thanks 
Unto  our  Father  in  his  heaven  arise. 
For  all  the  gladness,  all  the  beauty  shed 
O'er  one  rich  day  of  flowers. 


HYMN  OF  THE  TRAVKLLEK8 
HOUSEHOLD  ON   HIS  RETURN, 

IN  THE  OLDKV  TDOB. 

Jot  !  the  lost  one  is  restored ! 
Sunshine  comes  to  hearth  and  botid. 
From  the  fiiiK>ff  countries  old 
Of  the  diamond  and  red  gold ; 
From  the  dusky  archer-bands^ 
Reamers  of  the  fiery  sands ; 
From  the  desert  winds,  whose  breath 
Smites  with  sudden,  silent  death ; 
He  hath  reach'd  his  home  again. 

Where  we  sing 
In  thy  praise  a  fervent  stiain« 

Qod  our  King! 

Mightiest  I  unto  thee  he  tum'd 
When  the  noon-day  fiercest  buxn'd : 
When  the  fountauiMprings  were  fiff. 
And  the  sounds  of  Arab  war 
Swell'd  upon  the  sultry  blasts 
And  the  sandy  columns  past^ 
Unto  thee  he  cried ;  and  thou. 
Merciful  I  didst  hear  his  tow  ! 
Therefore  unto  thee  again 

Joy  shall  sing 
Many  a  sweet  and  thankful  strain, 

God  our  King  I 

Thou  wert  with  him  on  the  main. 
And  the  snowy  mountain-chain. 
And  the  rivers,  dark  and  wide, 
"V^liich  through  Indian  forests  glide : 
Thou  didst  guard  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  the  lion  in  his  path. 
And  the  arrows  on  the  breeze. 
And  the  dropping  poison-trees. 
Therefore  fix>m  our  household  tndn 

Oft  shall  spring 
Unto  thee  a  blessing  strain, 

Qod  our  King  I 

Thou  to  his  lone,  watching  wife 
Hast  brought  back  the  light  of  life  1 
Thou  hast  spared  his  loying  child 
Home  to  greet  him  from  the  wild. 
Though  the  suns  of  Eastern  skies 
On  his  cheek  have  set  their  dyes, 
Though  long  toils  and  sleepless  cares 
On  his  brow  have  blanch'd  the  hain^ 
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Tet  the  night  of  fear  is  tlowu — 
He  is  living,  and  our  own  I 
Brethren  1  spread  his  festal  board. 
Hang  his  mantle  and  his  sword. 
With  the  armour,  on  the  wall — 
While  this  long,  long  silent  hall 
Joyfully  doth  hear  again 

Voice  and  string 
Swell  to  thee  the  exulting  strain, 

Ood  our  King  1 


THE  PAINTER'S  LAST  WORK. 

[Soggtsted  by  the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of  the  painter 
Blake,  wliich  is  beantiftilly  related  by  AUan  Cimning^iam.] 

**  Claap  m*  a  nttl*  longer  on  the  brink 
Of  Ufe,  white  I  enn  Ibel  Uqr  dmt  mnm; 
And  wbtn  this  liMrt  halh  eMawl  tobml,  ok  i  thtaik. 
And  tei  ii  mlti«ate  thy  woe's  oxmh. 
Thai  tboQ  hast  been  to  nw  all  tondornon. 
And  ftirad  to  more  than  human  Mondihip  Jnit~ 
Oh!  hf  thai  wifwiptet of hnpptnwt. 
And  by  iho  hop*  of  an  Immortal  trnat, 
God  ■hall  aauago  thy  P*ogi  whm  I  am  laid  In  doal  !*— Oahvbua. 


The  Scene  it  an  EnglUh  Cottage.     The  laUiee  opene 
upon  a  Landicape  at  nmeet, 

EuQENE,  Teresa. 

Tereea.  The  ferer's  hue  hftth  left  thy  cheek, 

beloTed  1 
Thine  eyes,  that  make  the  dayspring  in  my  heart, 
Are  dear  and  still  once  more  I    Wilt  thou  look 

forth? 
Now,  while  the  sunset  with  low  streaming  light — 
The  light  thou  lovest — ^hath  made  the  elm-wood 

stems 
All  burning  bronze,  the  river  molten  gold  1 
Wilt  thou  be  raised  upon  thy  couch,  to  meet 
Therichairfill'd  with  wandering  scents andsoundst 
Or  shall  I  lay  thy  dear,  dear  head  once  more 
On  this  true  bosom,  lulling  thee  to  rest 
With  our  own  evening  hymn? 
JSuffene.  Not  now,  dear  love  t 
My  soul  is  wakeful — lingering  to  look  forth. 
Not  on  the  sun,  but  thee  I    Doth  the  light  sleep 
On  the  stream  tenderly?  and  are  the  stems 
Of  our  own  elm-trees,  by  its  alchemy, 
So  richly  changed  ?  and  is  the  sweetbrier-scent 
Floating  around  ?    But  I  have  said  &rewell. 
Farewell  to  earth,  Teresa  !— not  to  thee ; 
Nor  yet  to  our  deep  love — ^nor  yet  awhile 
Unto  the  spirit  of  mine  art,  which  flows 
Back  on  my  soul  in  inasteiy.    One  last  work  t 


And  I  will  shrine  my  wealth  of  glowing  thonghti^ 
Clinging  affections,  and  undying  hopes, 
All,  all  in  that  memorial  1 

Tereta,  Oh,  what  dream 
Is  this,  mine  own  Eugene  1  Waste  thou  not  thus 
Thy  scarce-returning  strength;   keep  thy  rich 

thoughts 
For  happier  days — ^they  will  not  melt  away 
Like  passing  music  from  the  lute.    Dear  friend ! 
Dearest  of  ftiends  I  thou  canst  win  back  at  will 
The  glorious  visions. 

Eugene,  Yes  1  the  unseen  land 
Of  glorious  visions  hath  sent  forth  a  voice 
To  call  me  hence.    Oh,  be  thou  not  deceived ! 
Bind  to  thy  heart  no  earthly  hope,  Teresa  1 
I  must,  mutt  leave  tiiee !  Tet  be  strong,  my  love ! 
As  thou  hast  still  been  gentle. 

Tereta.  0  Eugene ! 
What  will  this  dim  world  be  to  me,  Eugene  t 
When  wanting  thy  bright  soul,  the  life  of  all — 
My  only  sunshine  ?    How  can  I  bear  on  ? 
How  can  we  part? — ^we  that  have  loved  so  well. 
With  clasping  spirits  link'd  so  long  by  grief. 
By  tears,  by  prayer? 

Eugene.  E'en  therrfore  we  can  part. 
With  an  immortal  trust,  that  such  high  love 
Is  not  of  things  to  perish. 

Let  me  leave 
One  record  still  of  its  ethereal  flame 
Brightening  through  death's  cold  shadow.    Once 

again. 
Stand  with  thy  meek  hands  folded  on  thy  breast^ 
And  eyes  half  veiled,  in  thine  own  soul  absorb'd. 
As  in  thy  watchings  ere  I  sink  to  sleep ; 
And  I  will  give  the  bending,  flower-like  grace 
Of  that  soft  form,  and  the  still  sweetness  throned 
On  that  pole  brow,  and  in  that  quivering  smile 
Of  voiceless  love,  a  life  that  shall  outlast 
Their  delicate  earthly  being.    There  !  thy  head 
Bow*d  down  with  beauty,  and  with  tenderness. 
And  lowly  thought — even  tiius — my  own  Teresa ! 
Ohl  the  quick-glancing  radiance  and  bright  bloom, 
That  once  around  thee  hung^  have  melted  now 
Into  more  solemn  light — ^but  holier  fkr. 
And  dearer,  and  yet  lovelier  in  mine  eyes, 
Than  all  that  summer-flush  I    For  by  my  couch. 
In  patient  and  serene  devotedness, 
Thou  hast  made  those  rich  hues  and  sunny  smiles 
Thine  offering  unto  me.    Oh  I  I  may  give 
Those  pensive  lips,  that  clear  Madonna  brow. 
And  the  sweet  earnestness  of  that  dark  eye. 
Unto  the  canvass ;  I  may  catch  the  flow 
Of  all  those  drooping  locks,  and  glorify. 
With  a  soft  halo,  what  is  imaged  thus — 
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But  how  much  I'ests  unbreathed,  my  fidthful  one ! 
What  thou  hast  been  to  me  i    This  bitter  world ! 
This  cold,  unanswering  world,  that  hath  no  voice 
To  greet  the  gentle  spirit,  that  driyes  back 
All  birds  of  Eden,  which  would  sojourn  here 
A  little  while — how  have  I  tum'd  away 
From  its  keen,  soulless  air,  and  in  thy  heart 
Found  ever  the  sweet  fountain  of  response 
To  quench  my  thirst  for  home  I 

The  dear  work  grows 
Beneath  my  hand, — the  lost ! 

Teresa,  (falling  on  hit  neck  in  team.) 
Eugene!  Eugene! 

Break  not  my  heart  with  thine  excess  of  loTe  ! — 
Oh  !  must  I  lose  thee — ^thou  that  hast  been  still 
The  tenderest — best ! 

Buffene,  Weep,  weep  not  thus,  beloved  ! 
Let  my  true  heart  o*er  thine  retain  its  power 
Of  soothing  to  the  lost !    Mine  own  Teresa  ! 
Takestrength  from  strong  affection !  Let  oursouls, 
Ere  this  brief  parting,  mingle  in  one  strain 
Of  deep,  full  thanksgiving,  for  Qod's  rich  boon — 
Our  perfect  love  !    Oh,  blessed  have  we  been 
In  that  high  gift !  thousands  o  er  earth  may  pass, 
With  hearts  unfreshen'd  by  the  heavenly  dew, 
Which  hath  kept  own  from  withering.    Kneel, 

true  wife  ! 
And  lay  thy  hands  in  mine. 

{She  hneeh  beside  the  couch — he  prays.) 

Oh,  thus  receive 
Thy  children's  thanks.  Creator  !  for  the  love 
Which  thou  hast  granted,  through  all  earthly  woes, 
To  spread  heaven  s  peace  aroimd  them — which 

hath  boimd 
Their  spirits  to  each  other  and  to  thee. 
With    links    whereon    unkindness   ne'er    hath 

breathed. 
Nor  wandering  thought   We  thank  thee,  gracious 

God! 
For  all  its  treasured  memories,  tender  cares. 
Fond  words,  bright,  bright  sustaining  looks,  un- 
changed 
Through  tears  and  joy !     0  Father !  most  of  all. 
Wo  thank,  we  bless  thee,  for  the  priceless  trust, 
Through  thy  redeeming  Son  vouchsafed  to  those 
That  love  in  thee,  of  union,  in  thy  sight 
A  nd  in  thy  heaven  s,  immortal !    Hear  our  prayer ! 
Take  home  our  fond  affections,  purified 
To  spirit-radiance  from  all  earthly  stain ; 
Exalted,  solemnised,  made  fit  to  dwell. 
Father  I  where  all  things  that  are  lovely  meet. 
And  all  things  that  are  pure — for  evermore 
With  thee  and  thine  ! 


A  rRAYKR  OF  AFFECTION. 

BLBSBnrGS,  0  Father  !  shower — 
Father  of  Mercies  I  round  his  precious  head ! 
On  his  lone  walks  and  on  bis  thoughtful  hour 
And  the  pure  visions  of  his  midnight  bed. 

Blessings  be  shed  I 

Father  !  I  pray  thee  not 
For  earthly  treasure  to  that  most  heloved — 
Fame,  fortune,  power :  oh  1  be  his  ^ixit  proTi 
By  these,  or  by  their  absence,  at  thy  wiD  ! 
But  let  thy  peace  be  wedded  to  his  lot. 
Guarding  his  inner  life  from  touch  of  ID, 

With  its  dove-pinion  still ! 

Let  such  a  sense  of  thee. 
Thy  watching  presence,  thy  sustaining  love. 
His  bosom-guest  inalienably  be. 

That  wheresoe'er  he  move, 

A  heavenly  light  serene 

Upon  his  heart  snd  mien 
May  sit  undimm'd !  a  gladness  rest  his  own« 
Unspeakable,  and  to  the  world  unknown  I 
Such  as  frt>m  childhood's  morning  land  of  dreu 

Bemember'd  fiuntly,  gleams — 
Faintly  remembered,  and  too  swiftly  flown  ! 

So  let  him  walk  with  thee. 

Made  by  thy  Spirit  free ; 
And  when  thou  call'st  him  from  his  mortal  pUc 
To  his  last  hour  be  still  that  sweetness  given. 
That  joyful  trust  I  and  brightly  let  him  part. 
With  lamp  clear  burning,  and  unlingering  hear 

Mature  to  meet  in  heaven 

His  Saviour's  £ace ! 


MOTHER'S  LITANY  BY  THE  SICKBED 
OF  A  CHILD. 

Sayioub,  that  of  woman  bom. 
Mother-sorrow  didst  not  scorn — 
Thou,  with  whose  last  ftng»iah  strove 
One  dear  thought  of  earthly  love — 
Hear  and  ud  1 

Low  he  lies,  my  precious  child. 
With  his  spirit  wandering  wild 
From  its  gladsome  tasks  and  play. 
And  its  bright  thoughts  fiu:  away — 
Saviour,  aid ! 


SONNETS. 
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Pftin  sits  heavy  on  his  brow. 
E'en  though  slumber  seal  it  now ; 
Round  his  lip  is  quivering  strife. 
In  his  hand  unquiet  life — 
Aid  !  oh,  aid  I 

Saviour  I  loose  the  burning  chain 
From  his  fever*d  heart  and  brain. 
Give,  oh  1  give  his  young  soul  back 
Into  its  own  cloudless  track  ! 
Hear  and  aid ! 

Thou  that  saidst,  **  Awake !  ariso  !  ** 
E'en  when  death  had  quench'd  the  eyes-- 
In  this  hour  of  griefs  deep  sighing, 
When  o'erwearied  hope  is  dying, 
Hear  and  aid  ! 

Tet,  oh !  make  him  thine,  all  thine, 
Saviour !  whether  Death's  or  mine  1 
Yet,  oh !  pour  on  human  love. 
Strength,  trust,  patience,  from  above  1 
Hear  and  aid  I 


NIGHT  HYMN  AT  SEA. 

TUB  WOBD6  WRITTBar  POR  A  MBLODV  BY  FKLTON. 

NiQHT  sinks  on  the  wave. 

Hollow  gusts  are  sighing, 
Sea-birds  to  their  cave 

Through  the  gloom  are  flying. 
Oh  I  should  storms  come  sweeping, 
Thou,  in  heaven  unsleeping. 
O'er  thy  children  vigil  keeping. 
Hear,  hear,  and  save  ! 

Stars  look  o'er  the  sea. 
Few,  and  sad,  and  shrouded ; 

Futh  our  light  must  be. 
When  all  else  is  clouded. 

Thou,  whoso  voice  came  thrilling. 

Wind  and  billow  stilling, 

Speak  once  more  f  our  prayer  fiilfilling— 
Power  dwells  with  thee  i 


SONNETS. 


FEMALE    CHARACTERS   OF 
SCRIPTURE. 

"Toartaatoartdciolato}  joar  ilaUly  flaps. 
Of  an  thalr  ehormi  daiMH,  hav«  not  kft 
OtMlnMbaaUatlMfoantoinat  joorfianeap 
Of  ^adiMH  and  oftranbliiig,  aaeh  allkt 
Itbrolun.   Tat,  amldaloiidylnffkbliifi, 
Tht  mfand  tttll  kaepa  joar  lov«Bn«i,  and  Ml 
AO  tba  ftwh  glorlflt  of  tlM  aarlf  worU 
Hang  rooad  joo  in  tha  iplrlt's  ptoteiad  balls, 
Harar  to  ebanga  I  ** 

INVOCATION. 

Ls  the  tired  voyager  on  stormy  seas 

Invokes  the  coming  of  bright  birds  from  shore, 
^o  waft  him  tidings,  with  the  gentler  breeze, 

Of  dim,  sweet  woods  that  hear  no  billows  roar; 

So,  from  the  depth  of  days,  when  earth  yet  wore 
ler  solemn  beauty  and  primeval  dew, 

I  call  you,  gracious  Forms  I  Oh,  come !  restore 
Lwhile  thftt  holy  freshness,  and  renew  Pyx^> 
jifo's  morning  dreams.  Come  with  the  voice,  the 


Daughters  of  Judah  1  with  the  timbrel  rise  1 
Ye  of  the  dark,  prophetic.  Eastern  eyes, 
Imperial  in  their  visionary  fire ; 
Oh  1  steep  my  soul  in  that  old,  glorious  time. 
When  God's  own  whisper  shook  the  cedars  of  your 
clime  i 


INVOCATION  CONTINUED. 

Ahd  come,  ye  fiEuthful !  round  Messiah  seen, 
T^th  a  soft  harmony  of  tears  and  light 

Streaming  through  all  your  spiritual  mien — 
As  in  calm  clouds  of  pearly  sUllness  bright, 
Showers  weave  vrith  sunshine,  and  transpierce 
their  slight 

Ethereal  cradle.    From  your  heart  subdued 
All  haughty  dreams  of  power  had  winged  their 

And  left  high  place  for  martyr  fortitude,    [fli^^t, 

True  fiEuth,  long-suffering  love.  Come  to  me,  come  t 
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And  as  the  seas,  beneath  your  Mastei's  tread, 
Fell  into  crystal  smoothness,  round  him  spread 
Like  the  dear  pavement  of  his  heavenly  home ; 
So,  in  your  presence,  let  the  soul's  great  deep 
Sink  to  the  gentleness  of  infant  sleep. 


THE  SONQ  OF  MIRIAM. 

A  SONG  for  IsraeVs  God  1   Spear,  crest,  and  helm 

Lay  by  the  billows  of  the  old  Bed  Sea., 
When  Miriam's  voice  o'er  that  sepulchral  realm 

Sent  on  the  blast  a  hymn  of  jubilee. 
With  her  lit  eye,  and  long  hair  floating  free. 

Queen-like  she  stood,  and  glorious  was  the  strain. 
E'en  as  instinct  with  the  tempestuous  glee 

Of  the  dark  waters,  tossing  o'er  the  slain. 
A  song  for  Qod's  own  victoiy  1  Oh,  thy  lays. 

Bright  poesy  !  were  holy  in  their  birth  : 
How  hath  it  died,  thy  seraph-note  of  praise. 

In  the  bewildering  melodies  of  earth  I 
Betum  from  troubling,  bitter  founts — return. 
Bock  to  the  lifensprings  of  thy  native  urn  ! 


BUTH. 

The  plume-like  swaying  of  the  auburn  com, 
By  soft  winds  to  a  dreamy  motion  fann'd. 

Still  brings  me  back  thine  image — 0  forlorn. 
Yet  not  forsaken  Ruth  I    I  see  thee  stand 
Lone,  midst  the  gladness  of  the  harvest-band — 

Lone,  as  a  wood-bird  on  the  ocean's  foam 
Foll'n  in  its  weariness.    Thy  fiatherland 

Smiles  far  away  1  yet  to  the  sense  of  home — 
That  finest,  purest,  which  can  recognise 
Home  in  affection's  glance — for  ever  true 

Beats  thy  calm  heart ;  and  if  thy  gentle  eyes 
Gleam  tremulous  throiigb  tears,  'tis  not  to  rue 

Those  words,  immortal  in  their  deep  love's  tone, 
Thy  people  and  thy  Ood  thaU  he  mine  own  I" 


it 


THE  VIGIL  OF  BIZPAH. 

*<  And  Bixpah,  Um  dmagbUr  of  Aiah,  took  MUikeloth,  and  tiwcad 
It  for  ber  upon  Um  rock,  from  Um  boglnnlng  of  hnnrwl  ontU  water 
dropped  upon  Umd  out  of  heaven  t  and  Mtflbrad  neither  the  hlrde 
of  the  air  to  rest  on  them  by  dajTf  nor  the  beaite  of  the  field  by 
nifht."-!  Sam.  szl.  10. 

Who  watches  on  the  mountain  with  the  dead, 
Alone  before  the  awfiilness  of  night  1 — 


A  seer  awaiting  the  deep  BpiriVs  might) 
A  warrior  guarding  some  dark  pews  oi  dmd! 
No — a  lorn  woman  !     On  her  drooping  head, 

Once  proudly  graceful,  heavy  beats  the  zan 

She  recks  not — ^living  for  the  unburied  shi 
Only  to  scare  the  vulture  from  their  bed. 
So,  night  by  nighty  her  vigil  hath  she  kept 
With  the  pale  stara^  and  with  the  dews  hath  in 

Oh  !  surely  some  bright  Preaenoe  fi:t»n  abo 
On  those  wild  rocks  the  lonely  one  must  aid! 
E'en  BO ;  a  strengthener  through  all  storm  • 
shade, 

Th'  unconquerable  angel,  nughtieet  Love ! 


THE  BEPLY  OF  THE  SHUNAMITE  WOMi 


'  And  the  anewered,  I  dweD  i 

S  Kurae,  Iv.  13. 


**  I  DWELL  among  mine  own,** — oh,  bappy  thoo 

Not  for  the  sunny  dusters  of  the  vine^, 
Not  for  the  olives  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
Nor  the  flocks  wandering  by  the  flowery  lin 
Of  streams,  that  make  the  green  Imm^  wfai 
they  shine 
Laugh  to  the  light  of  waters — not  for  theses 
Nor  the  soft  shadow  of  ancestral  trees, 

Whose  kindly  whisperfloatso'er  thee  and  thine 
Oh  I  not  for  theu  I  call  thee  richly  blest, 
But  for  the  meekness  of  thy  woman's  breast, 
Where  that  sweet  depth  of  still  contentment  lit 
And  for  thy  holy,  household  love,  which  cHd 
Unto  all  ancient  and  familinr  things, 
Weaving  from  each  some  link  for  home's  de 
charities. 


THE  ANNUNCIATION. 

Lowliest  of  women,  and  most  glorified ! 

In  thy  still  beauty  sitting  calm  and  lone^ 
A  brightness  round  thee  grew — and  by  thy  side 

Kindling  the  air,  a  form  ethereal  shone, 

Solemn,  yet breathinggladness.  Fromherthroo 
A  queen  had  risen  with  more  imperial  eye^ 
A  stately  prophetess  of  victory 

From  her  proud  lyre  had  struck  a  tempest's  toiK 
For  such  high  tidings  as  to  thee  were  broughik 

Chosen  of  heaven!  that  hour:  but  thou,  oh!  tboi 
E'en  as  a  flower  with  gracious  rains  o'erfraogfat* 

Thy  virgin  head  beneath  its  crown  didst  bow, 
And  take  to  thy  meek  breast  th'  all-holy  woid, 
And  own  thyscdf  the  handmaid  <^tke  Lord. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  VIRGIN. 

Ysi  as  a  sunburst  flushing  mountain-snow. 

Fell  the  celestial  touch  of  fire  ere  long 
On  the  pole  stillness  of  thy  thoughtful  brow. 

And  thy  calm  spirit  lightened  into  song. 

Unconsciously,  perchance,  yet  free  and  strong 
Flow'd  the  migestic  joy  of  tuneful  words, 

Which  living  harps  the  choirs  of  heaven  among 
Might  well  have  link'd  with  their  divinest  chords. 
Full  many  a  strain,  borne  £u:  on  glory's  blasts 
Shall  leave,  where  once  its  haughty  music  pass'd. 

No  more  to  memory  than  a  reed's  fednt  sigh ; 
While  thine,  0  childlike  Yiigin  I  through  all  time 
Shall  send  its  fervent  breath  o'er  every  dime. 

Being  of  Qod,  and  therefore  not  to  die. 


THE  PENITENT  ANOINTING  CHRISTS 

FEET. 

Thebb  was  a  moumfiilness  in  angel  eyes. 

That  sawthee,  woman !  brightin  this  world's  train. 
Moving  to  pleasure's  airy  melodies, 

Thyself  the  idol  of  the  enchanted  strain. 

But  from  thy  beauty's  garland,  brief  and  vain. 
When  one  by  one  the  rose-leaves  had  been  torn ; 

When  thy  heart's  core  had  quivered  to  the  pain 
Through  every  life-nerve  sent  by  arrowy  scorn ; 
When  thou  didst  kneel  to  pour  sweet  odours  forth 

On  the  Redeemer's  feet,  with  many  a  sigh. 
And  showering  tear-drop,  of  yet  richer  worth 

Than  all  those  costly  balms  of  Araby ; 
Then  was  there  joy,  a  song  of  joy  in  heaven, 
Forthee,thechildwonback,the  penitent  foigiven ! 


MARY  AT  THE  FEET  OF  CHRIST. 

Oh  I  bless'd  beyond  all  daiighters  of  the  earth  ! 
What  were  the  Orient's  thrones  to  that  low  seat 

Where  thy  hush'd  spirit  drew  celestial  birth, 
Mary  !  meek  listener  at  the  Saviour's  feetl 
No  feverish  cares  to  that  divine  retreat 

Thy  woman's  heart  of  silent  worship  brought. 
But  a  fresh  childhood,  heavenly  truth  to  meet 

With  love,  and  wonder,  and  submissive  thought 

Oh  I  for  the  holy  quiet  of  thy  breast. 
Midst  the  world'seagertonesand  footstepsflying, 
TlioOy  whose  calm  soul  was  like  a  wellspring,  lying 

So  deep  and  still  in  its  transparent  rest^ 


That  e'en  when  noontide  bums  upon  the  hills, 
Some  one  bright  solemn  starall  its  lone  nurrorfilLi. 


THE  SISTERS  OF  BETHANY  AFTER  THE 
DEATH  OF  LAZARUS. 

One  grie^  one  fEuth,  O  sisters  of  the  dead  i 
Was  in  your  bosoms — ^thou,  whose  steps,  made 
fleet 

By  keen  hope  fluttering  in  the  heart  which  bled, 
Bore  thee,  as  wings,  the  Lord  of  Life  to  greet ; 
And  thou,  that  duteous  in  thy  still  retreat 

Didst  wait  his  summons,  then  with  reverent  love 
Fall  weeping  at  the  bless'd  Deliverer's  feet, 

Whom  e'en  to  heavenly  tears  thy  woe  could  move. 

And  which  to  ffim,  the  All-seeing  and  All-just, 

Was  loveliest — ^that  quick  zeal,  or  lowly  trust  t 

Oh  I  question  not»  and  let  no  law  be  given 
To  those  unveilings  of  its  deepest  shrine, 
By  the  wrung  spirit  made  in  outward  sign : 

Free  service  from  the  heart  is  all  in  all  to  heaven. 


THE  MEMORIAL  OF  MARY. 


"*  V«ll7 1  Mgraato  jmi,  whatm»otnt  HUa  goapd  itell  b« 

In  tlM  whol*  wwld,  th«r«  ■lukll  aim  thU  thai  thli 

dant,  ba  told  tut  a  HMnunrlAl  of  har.**— MArraaw^  u?L  13.— 8m 

aim  J9mm,  xU.  S. 


Thou  hast  thy  record  in  the  monarch's  hall. 

And  on  the  waters  of  the  far  mid  sea ; 
And  where  the  mighty  mountain-shadows  ML, 
The  Alpine  hamlet  keeps  a  thoiight  of  thee : 
Where'er,  beneath  some  Oriental  tree, 
The  Christian  traveller  rests — where'er  the  child 
Looks  upward  frx>m  the  English  mother's  knee, 
With  earnest  eyes  in  wondering  reverence  mild. 
There  art  thou  known — ^where'er  the  Book  of  light 
Bears  hope  and  healing,  there,  beyond  all  blight, 

Is  borne  thy  memoiy,  and  all  praise  above. 
Oh  1  say  what  deed  so  lifted  thy  sweet  name, 
Mary !  to  that  pure,  silent  place  of  fiune  1 
One  lowly  offering  of  exceeding  love. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  JERUSALEM  AT  THE 

CROSS. 

Like  those palestarsof  tempest-hours, whosegleam 
Waves  calm  and  constant  on  the  rocking  mast. 
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Such  by  the  cross  doth  your  bright  lingering  mem, 
Daughters  of  Zion  I  fiuthfiil  to  the  last  i 
Te,  through  the  darkness  o*er  the  wide  earth  cast 

By  the  death-cloud  within  the  Savioui^s  eye, 
E'en  till  away  the  heavenly  spirit  pa88*d. 

Stood  in  the  shadow  of  his  agony. 

0  blessed  faith  i  a  guiding  lamp,  that  hour 

Was  lit  for  woman's  heart  1  To  her,  whose  dower 
Is  all  of  love  and  suffering  from  her  birth, 

Still  hath  your  act  a  voice— through  fear,  through 

Bidding  her  bind  each  tendril  of  her  life    [strife. 
To  that  wliich  her  deep  soul  hath  proved  of 
holiest  worth. 


MARY  MAGDALENE  AT  THE  SEPULCHRE. 

WsKFEB  1  to  thee  how  bright  a  mom  was  given 
After  thy  long,  long  vigil  of  despair. 

When  that  high  voice  which  burial-rocks  had  riven 
Thrill'd  with  immortal  tones  the  silent  air  1 
Never  did  clarion's  royal  blast  declare 

Such  tale  of  victory  to  a  breathless  crowd. 
As  the  deep  sweetness  of  <me  word  could  bear 

Into  thy  heart  of  hearts,  0  woman  !  bow'd 

By  strong  affection's  anguish  !  one  low  word — 
"MaryT  and  all  the  triimiph  wrung  from  death 

Was  thus  reveal'd;  and  thou,  that  so  hadst  err'd. 
So  wept,  and  been  forgiven,  in  trembling  fedth 

Didst  cast  thee  down  before  the  all-conquering  Son, 

Awed  by  the  mighty  gift  thy  tears  and  love  had 
won  ! 


MARY  MAGDALENE   BEARING    TIDINGS 
OF  THE  RESURRECTION. 

Then  was  a  task  of  glory  all  thine  own. 

Nobler  than  e'er  the  still,  small  voice  assign'd 
To  lips  in  awful  music  making  known 

The  stormy  splendours  of  some  prophet's  mind. 

"  Chritt  is  arisen  /  " — ^by  thee,  to  wake  mankind. 
First  from  the  sepulchre  those  words  were  brought ! 

Thou  Vert  to  send  the  mighty  rushing  wind 

First  on  its  way,  with  those  high  tidings  fraught — 

"  Chritt  is  arisen  /  "    Thou,  thou,  the  sin-enthrall'd ! 

Earth's  outcast,  heaven's  own  ransom'd  one,  wert 

call'd 

In  human  hearts  to  give  that  rapture  birth  : 
Oh  raised  from  shame  to  brightness !  there  doth  lie 
The  tenderest  meaning  of /Tu  ministry. 

Whose  undespairing  love  still  own'd  the  spirit's 
worth. 


SONNETS, 
DEVOTIONAL  AND  MBMORIAl 

THE  SACRED  HARP. 

How  shall  the  harp  of  poesy  regain 
That  old  victorious  tone  of  propbei-year»- 
A  spell  divine  o'er  guilfs  perturbing  fears 
And  all  the  hovering  shadows  of  the  brain  1 
Dark,  evil  wings  took  flight  before  the  stnk 
And  showers  of  holy  quiet^  with  its  fidl. 
Sank  on  the  souL    Oh  1  who  may  now  re< 
The  mighty  music's  consecrated  reign  1 
Spirit  of  Qod  I  whose  gloxy  onoe  o'erhung 
A  throne,  the  ark's  dread  cherubim  betwc 
So  let  thy  presence  brood,  though  now  un 
O'er  those  two  powers  by  whom  the  harp  is  aia 
Feeling  and  Thoughtl  till  the  rekindled  dio 
Give  the  long-buried  tone  back  to  immortal  w 


TO  A  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

What  household  thoughts  around  thee^  as  1 
shrine. 

Cling  reverently  t  Of  anxious  looks  b^ui 
My  mother's  eyes  iipon  thy  page  divine 

Each  day  were  bent — her  accents,  gravely  e 

Breathed  out  thy  lore :  whilst  I,  a  dreamy  d 
Wander'd  on  breeze-like  fancies  oft  away. 

To  some  lone  tuft  of  gleaming  spring-flowers  i 
Some  firesh-discover'd  nook  for  woodland  pla 
Some  secret  nest.  Tet  would  the  solemn  W( 
At  times,  with  kindlings  of  young  wonder  ke 

Fall  on  thy  waken'd  spirit^  there  to  be 
A  seed  not  lost, — for  which,  in  darker  years, 
0  Book  of  Heaven  !  I  pour,  with  grateful  tea 

Heart-blessings  on  the  holy  dead  and  thee 


REPOSE  OF  A  HOLY  FAMILY. 

FROM  AN  OLD  ITALIAN  PICTUB.K. 

Under  a  palm-tree,  by  the  green,  old  Kile, 
Lull'd  on  his  mother's  breast,  the  fair  child 

With  dove-like  breathings,  and  a  tender  smili 
Brooding  above  the  slumber  of  his  eyes ; 

While,  through  the  stillness  of  the  burning  el 
Lo  1  the  dread  works  of  Egypt's  buried  kiE 
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lemplo  and  pyramid,  beyond  him  rise. 
Regal  and  still  as  everlasting  things.         [cheek, 

Vain  pomps  I  from  him,  with  that  pure,  floweiy 
Soft  shadoVd  by  his  mother's  drooping  head, 

A  new-bom  spirit^  mighty,  and  yet  meek. 

O'er  the  whole  world  like  vernal  air  shall  spread ; 

And  bid  all  earthly  grandeurs  cast  the  crown. 

Before  the  suffering  and  the  lowly,  down. 


PICTURE  OF  THE  INFANT  CHRIST  WITH 

FLOWERa 

All  thebright  hues  from  eastern  garlands  glowing, 

Round  the  young  child  luxuriantly  are  spread; 
Gifts,  fedrer  far  than  Magian  kings,  bestowing 

In  adoration,  o'er  his  cradle  shed. 

Roses,  deep-fill'd  with  rich  midsummer's  red. 
Circle  his  hands :  but,  in  his  grave,  sweet  eye. 
Thought  seems  e'en  now  to  wake,  and  prophesy 

Of  ruder  coronals  for  that  meek  head. 
And  thus  it  was !  a  diadem  of  thorn 

Earth  gave  to  Him  who  mantled  her  with  flowers  ; 

To  Him  who  pour'd  forth  blessings  in  soft 
showers 
O'er  all  her  paths,  a  cup  of  bitter  scorn  I 
And  we  repine,  for  whom  that  cup  He  took, 
O'er  blooms  that  mock'd  our  hope,  o*er  idols  that 
forsook! 


ON  A  REMEMBERED  PICTURE  OF  CHRIST. 

AJf  BCCB  BOMO,  BT  LBONARDO  DA  TllfCI. 

I  MR  that  image  on  a  mirthful  day 

Of  youth ;  and,  sinking  with  a  still'd  surprise, 

The  pride  of  life,  before  those  holy  eyes. 
In  my  quick  heart  died  thoughtfully  away, 
Abash'd  to  mute  confession  of  a  sway 

Awfiil,  though  meek.   And  now  that,  from  the 
strings 

Of  my  soul's  lyre,  the  tempest's  mighty  wings 
Have  struckforth  tones  which  then  unwaken'd  lay; 
Now  that»  around  the  deep  life  of  my  mind, 
Affections,  deathless  as  itself,  have  twined, 

Oft  does  the  pale,  bright  vision  still  float  by ; 
But  more  divinely  sweet,  and  speaking  now 
Of  One  whose  pity,  throned  on  that  sad  brow. 

Sounded  all  depths  of  love,  grief,  death,  huma- 
nity! 


THE  CHILDREN  WHOM  JESUS  BLESSED. 

Hafft  were  they,  the  mothers,  in  whose  sight 
Te  grew,  fidr  children!  hallow'd  frx>m  that  hour 
By  your  Lord'sblessing.  Surely  thence  a  shower 

Of  heavenly  beauty,  a  transmitted  light 

Hung  on  your  brows  and  eyelids,  meekly  bright, 
Through  all  the  after  years,  which  saw  ye  move 

Lowly,  yet  still  majestic,  in  the  might. 
The  consdouB  glory  of  the  Saviour^s  love  1 

And  honoured  be  all  childhood,  for  the  sake 
Of  that  high  love !    Let  reverential  care 

Watch  to  behold  the  immortal  spirit  wake. 
And  shield  its  first  bloom  from  unholy  air; 

Owning,  in  each  yoxmg  suppliant  glance,  the  sign 

Of  claims  upon  a  heritage  divine. 


MOUNTAIN  SANCTUARIES. 

**  Ht  wont  op  to  •  mountain  apart  to  praj.** 

A  CHILD  midst  ancient  mountains  I  have  stood. 
Where  the  wild  falcons  make  their  lordly  nest 

On  high.    The  spirit  of  the  solitude 
Fell  solemnly  upon  my  infant  breast^ 

Though  then  I  pray'd  not;  but  deep  thoughts  have 
press'd 
Into  my  being  since  it  breathed  that  air, 

Nor  could  I  now  one  moment  live  the  guest 
Of  such  dread  scenes^  without  the  springs  ol 
prayer 

O'erflowing  all  my  soul.    No  minsters  rise 

Like  them  in  pure  communion  with  the  skies, 

Vast,  silent,  open  unto  night  and  day ; 
So  might  the  o'erburden'd  Son  of  Man  have  felt, 
When,  turning  where  inviolate  stillness  dwelt, 

He  sought  high  mountains,  there  apart  to  pray. 


THE  LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD. 

«•  ConaldCT  Um  UUm  oftlM  fltld.** 

Floweba  !  when  the  Saviour's  calm,  benignant  eye 
Fell  on  your  gentle  beauty — ^when  fix>m  you 
That  heavenly  lesson  for  all  hearts  he  drew. 

Eternal,  universal,  as  the  sky — 

Then,  in  the  bosom  of  your  purity, 
A  voice  He  set,  as  in  a  temple-shrine. 

That  life's  qtiick  travellers  ne'er  might  pass  you  by 
Unwam'd  of  that  sweet  oracle  divine. 
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And  though  too  oft  its  low,  celestial  sound 
B7  the  harsh  notes  of  work-day  Care  is  drown*d. 
And  the  loud  steps  of  Tain,  unlistenixig  Haste, 
Tet»  the  great  ocean  hath  no  tone  of  power 
Mightier  to  reach  the  soul,  in  thought's  hush'd 
hour. 
Than  yours,  ye  lilies  1  chosen  thus  and  gnoed  I 


THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR. 

«  And  bthold  th«  Uids  of  tte  air." 

Ts  too,  the  free  and  fearless  birds  of  air. 

Were  changed  that  hour,  on  missionaiy  wing, 
Tlie  same  bright  lesson  o'er  the  seas  to  bear. 

Heaven-guided  wanderers,  with  the  winds  of 
Sing  on,  before  the  storm  and  after,  sing!   [spring. 

And  call  us  to  your  echoing  woods  away 
From  worldly  cares ;  and  bid  our  spirits  bring 

Faith  to  imbibe  deep  wisdom  from  your  lay. 
So  may  those  blessed  vernal  strains  renew 
Childhood,  a  childhood  yet  more  pure  and  true 

E'en  than  the  first,  within  th'  awaken'd  mind ; 
While  sweetly,  joyously,  they  tell  of  life. 
That  knows  no  doubts,  no  questionings,  no  strife. 

But  hangs  upon  its  God,  unconsciously  resign'd. 


THE  RAISING  OF  THE  WIDOWS  SON. 

*'  And  iM  tlwU  WM  dead  «t  ap  and  bctan  to  •peak.** 

ffe  that  was  dead  rose  up  and  tpokc — He  spoke  ! 

Was  it  of  that  majestic  world  unknown  1  [broke, 
Those  words,  which  first  the  bier's  dread  silence 

Came  they  with  revelation  in  each  tone  1 
Were  the  £ar  cities  of  the  nations  gone. 

The  solemn  halls  of  consciousness  or  sleep. 
For  man  unc\irtain'd  by  that  spirit  lone. 

Back  from  their  portal  summon'd  o'er  the  deept 

Be  hush'd,  my  soul !  the  veil  of  darkness  lay 
Still  drawn :  thy  Lord  call'd  back  the  voice  departed 
To  spread  his  truth,  to  comfort  his  weak-hearted, 

Not  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  its  ni'ay. 
Oh  !  take  that  lesson  home  in  silent  faith. 
Put  on  submissive  strength  to  meet,  not  quaation, 
death! 


THE  OLIVE  TREK 

The  palm — the  vine — ^the  cedar — each  hath  power 
To  bid  fair  Oriental  shapes  glance  by ; 


And  each  quick  glitrf^«ing  of  the  laurel  bom 

Wafts  Grecian  images  o*er  fiuicy's  eye. 

But  thou,  pale  Olive  I  in  tky  bnuicbea  fie 
Flar  deeper  spells  than  prophet-grove  of  old 

Might  e'er  enshrine :  I  could  not  hear  the 
To  the  wind's  fednteat  whisper,  nor  behold 
One  shiver  of  thy  leaves'  dim,  sUvety  green. 
Without  high  thoughts  and  solemn*  of  that  1 

When,  in  the  garden,  the  Redeemer  ^nf^ 
When  pale  stars  look'd  upon  his  faiwfa'tig  2iea 
And  angels,  ministering  in  silent  dresdy 

Trembled,  perchance,    within  lk$  traml 
shade. 


THE  DARKNESS  OF  THE  CRUdFUK 

On  Judah's  hills  a  weight  of  darimess  hung, 
Felt  shudderingly  at  noon :  the  land  had  dri 
A  Guest  divine  back  to  the  gates  of  heaven 

A  life,  whence  all  pure  founts  of  healing  apro: 

All  grace,  all  truth.  And  when,  to  anguish  wn 
From  the  sharp  cross  th'  enlig^htening  qiiriti 
O'er  the  forsaken  earth  a  pall  of  dread 

By  the  great  shadow  of  that  death  was  flung. 

0  Saviour !  0  Atoner  ! — ^thou  that  fain 
Wouldst  make  thy  temple  in  each  human  he 

Leave  not  such  darkness  in  my  soul  to  reign ; 
Ne'er  may  thy  presence  from  its  depths  dep 

Chased  thence  by  guilt !   Oh !  turn  not  tJum  ai 

The  bright  and  Morning  Star,  m  j  guide  to  per 
day  I 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

"Godbaiptiii.'* 

Sfirit  !  whose  life-sustaining  presence  fills 
Air,  ocean,  central  depths  by  man  untried. 
Thou  for  thy  worshippers  hast  sanctified 

All  place,  all  time  !     The  silence  of  the  hills 

Breathes  veneration, — founts  and  choral  rills 
Of  thee  are  murmuring, — to  its  inmost  gladi 

The  living  forest  with  thy  whisper  thrills. 
And  there  is  holiness  in  every  shade. 

Tot  must  the  thoughtful  soul  of  man  invest 
With  dearer  consecration  those  pure  fiemes, 

Which,  sover'd  from  all  sound  of  earth's  unrest 
Hear  naught  but  suppliant  or  adoring  strain! 

Rise  heavenward.    Ne'er  may  rock  or  cave  posse 

T^etrdaim  on  human  hearts  to  solenm  tendemei 
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OLD  CHUBCH  IN  AN  ENGLISH  PAREL^ 

CROWKiNa  a  flowery  slope,  it  stood  alone 
In  gracious  sanctity.    A  bright  rill  wound, 
Caressingly,  about  the  holy  ground ; 
And  warbled,  with  a  never^ying  tone. 
Amidst  the  tombs.    A  hue  of  ages  gone 

Seem*d,  from  that  ivied  porch,  that  solemn  gleam 

Of  tower  and  cross,  pale-quivering  on  the  stream, 

0*er  all  th'  ancestral  woodlands  to  be  thrown — 

Audsomethingyetmore  deep.  The  air  was  fraught 

With  noble  memories,  whispering  many  a  thought 

Of  England's  fathers :  loftily  serene. 
They  that  had  toil'd,  vratch'd,  struggled,  to  secure. 
Within  such  fabrics,  worship  free  and  pure, 
Beign'd  there,  the  o'ershadowing  spirit  of  the 
scene. 


A  CHURCH  IN  NORTH  WALES.* 

BLxaanras  be  round  it  still  I  that  gleaming  feme. 
Low  in  its  mountain-glen  f   Old,  mossy  trees 
Mellow  the  sunshine  through  the  untinted  pane  ; 
And  oft,  borne  in  upon  some  fitful  breeze, 
The  deep  sound  of  the  erer-pealing  seas, 
Filling  the  hollows  with  its  anthem-tone, 

There  meets  the  voice  of  psalms  I  Tet  not  alone 
For  memories  lulling  to  the  heart  as  these, 
I  bless  thee,  midst  thy  rocks,  gray  house  of  prayer  I 
But  for  their  sokes  who  unto  thee  repair 

From  the  hill-cabins  and  the  ocean-shore. 
Oh  !  may  the  fisher  and  the  mountaineer 
Words  to  sustain  earth's  toiling  children  hear. 
Within  thy  lowly  walls,  for  evennore  1 


1  Fowiley  Park,  nmx  Daventry. 
s  That  of  Abtr,  near  Bangor. 


LOUISE  SCHEPLER. 

[Louiaa  Sdiepler  was  the  faiUiftil  lervant  and  friend  of  the 
pastor  Oberlin.  The  last  letter  addressed  by  him  to  his 
children  for  their  perusal  after  Ids  decease,  affecting^  com- 
memorates her  unwearied  leal  in  visiting  and  instructing  the 
children  of  the  mountain  hamlets,  through  all  seasons,  and 
in  all  drcumstanoes  of  difficulty  and  danger.] 

A  FEARLESS  joumeycr  o'er  the  mountain-enow 

Wert  thou,  Louise  I    The  sun's  decaying  light 
Oft,  with  its  latest,  melancholy  glow, 
Rodden'd  thy  steep,  wild  way :  the  starry  night 
Oft  met  thee,  crossing  some  lone  eagle's  height, 
Piercing  some  dark  ravine :  and  many  a  dell 
Knew,  through  its  ancient  rock-recesses  well. 
Thy  gentle  presence,  which  hath  made  them 

bright 
Oft  in  mid-storms — oh !  not  with  beauty's  eye. 
Nor  the  proud  glance  of  genius  keenly  burning ; 

No  I  pilgrim  of  unwearying  charity  ! 
Thy  spell  was  love — the  mountain-deserts  turning 
To  blessed  realms,  where  stream  and  rock  rejoice 
When  the  glad  human  soul  lifts  a  thanksgiving 
voice! 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Fob  thou,  a  holy  shepherdess  and  kind. 
Through  the  pine  forests,  by  the  upland  rills, 
Didst  roam  to  seek  the  children  of  the  hills, 
A  wild,  neglected  flock  f  to  seek,  and  find. 
And  meekly  win  I  there  feeding  each  young  mind 
With  balms  of  heavenly  eloquence :  not  thine, 
Daughter  of  Christ !  but  His,  whose  love  divine 
Its  own  clear  spirit  in  thy  breast  had  shrined, 
A  biiming  light !    Oh  !  beautiful,  in  truth. 
Upon  the  mountains  are  tiie  feet  of  those 
Who  bear  His  tidings  !    From  thy  mom  of  youth. 
For  this  were  all  thy  joumeyings ;  and  the  dose 
Of  that  longpath,heaven*sown  bright  sabbath-rest. 
Must  wait  thee,  wanderer!  on  thy  Saviour's  breast 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


THE  TWO  MONUMENTS.! 


'  Oh !  blMi'd  an  tli«7  who  Of*  and  die  Ilk*  'htan/ 
Loved  with  meh  lovo,  and  with  mieh  ■orrow  moom'd  I ' 

.  Woaonnmru. 


Bankers  hung  drooping  from  on  high 

In  a  dim  cathedral's  nave. 
Making  a  goigeous  canopy 

O'er  a  noble,  noble  grave  ! 

And  a  marble  warrior's  form  beneath. 

With  helm  and  crest  array'd, 
As  on  his  battle-bed  of  death, 

Lay  in  their  crimson  shade. 

Triumph  yet  lingered  in  his  eye, 

Ere  by  the  dark  night  seal'd ; 
And  his  head  was  pUlow'd  haughtily 

On  standard  and  on  shield. 

And  shadowing  that  proud  trophy-pile. 

With  the  glory  of  his  wing, 
An  eagle  sat — ^yet  seem'd  the  while 

Panting  through  heaven  to  spring. 

He  sat  upon  a  shiver  d  lance, 
There  by  the  sculptor  boimd  ; 

But  in  the  light  of  his  lifted  glance 
Was  that  which  scom'd  the  groimd. 

And  a  burning  flood  of  gem-like  hues. 
From  a  storied  window  pour'd. 

There  fell,  there  centred,  to  suffuse 
The  conqueror  and  his  sword. 

A  flood  of  hues — ^but  one  rich  dye 

O'er  all  supremely  spread. 
With  a  purple  robe  of  royalty 

Mantling  the  mighty  dead. 

Meet  was  that  robe  for  him  whose  name 

Was  a  trumpet-note  in  war, 
His  pathway  still  the  march  of  tame, 

His  eye  the  battle-star. 

But  faintly,  tenderly  was  thrown. 
From  the  colour'd  lights  one  ray, 

>  Suggested  by  a  paoage  In  Captain  Sherer's  '*  Notes  and 
Reflections  during  a  Ramble  in  Germany." 


Where  a  low  and  pale  memoriaUtoae 
By  the  couch  of  gloxy  lay. 

Few  were  the  fond  words  chiaell'd  dcr 
Mourning  for  parted  worth ; 

But  the  vexy  heart  of  loTe  and  pcmyer 
Had  given  their  sweetneBB  forth. 

They  spoke  of  one  whose  life  had  been 
As  a  hidden  streamlet's  coarse. 

Bearing  on  health  and  joy  unseen 
From  its  clear  mountain-souroe : 

Whose  young,  pure  memoiy,  lying  dee; 

Midst  rock,  and  wood,  and  >*i11. 
Dwelt  in  the  homes  where  poor  men  sle 

A  soft  lights  meek  and  still : 

Whose  gentle  voice,  too  early  call'd 

Unto  Music's  land  away. 
Had  won  for  Qod  the  earth's,  enthralled 

By  words  of  silvery  sway. 

These  were  hi*  victories — ^yet^  enrolled 

In  no  high  song  of  fieune. 
The  pastor  of  the  mountain-fold 

Left  but  to  heaven  his  name. 

To  heaven,  and  to  the  peasant's  hearth, 
A  blessed  household-sound ; 

And  finding  lowly  love  on  earth. 
Enough,  enough,  he  found  ! 

Bright  and  more  bright  before  me  glean 

That  sainted  image  still. 
Till  one  sweet  moonlight  memory  seem 

The  regal  fane  to  filL 

Oh  1  how  my  silent  spirit  tum'd 
From  those  proud  trophies  nigh  ! 

How  my  full  heart  within  me  bum'd 
Like  Him  to  live  and  die  ! 


THE  COTTAGE  GIRL. 

A  CHILD  beside  a  hamlet's  fount  at  play. 
Her  fEur  face  laughing  at  the  sunny  day ; 


s  "  Love  had  be  seen  In  huts  whera  poor  men  Ha.' 
Wordsworth. 
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A  gush  of  waters  tremulously  bright, 
Kindling  the  air  to  gladness  with  their  light ; 
And  a  soft  gloom  beyond  of  summer  trees, 
Darkening  the  turf;  and,  shadow'd  o'er  by  these, 
A  low,  dim,  woodland  cottage — this  was  all ! 
What  had  the  scene  for  memory  to  recall 
With  a  fond  look  of  love  ?    What  secret  spell 
With  the  heart's  pictures  made  its  image  dwell  ? 

What  but  the  spirit  of  the  joyous  child. 

That  freshly  forth  o'er  stream  and  verdure  smiled. 

Casting  upon  the  common  things  of  earth 

A  brightness,  bom  and  gone  with  infant  mirth  t 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

I  look'd  on  the  field  where  the  battle  was  spread. 
When  thousands  stoodforth  in  theirglandng  array; 
And  the  beam  from  the  steel  of  the  valiant  wasshed 
Through  the  dun-rolling  clouds  that  o'ershadow'd 
the  fray.    • 

I  saw  the  dark  forest  of  lances  appear. 
As  the  ears  of  the  harvest  unnumber'd  they  stood ; 
I  heard  the  stem  shout  as  the  foemen  drew  near. 
Like  the  storm  that  lays  low  the  proud  pines  of 
the  wood. 

Afar  the  harsh  notes  of  the  war4rum  were  roll'd, 
Uprousing  the  wolf  frx>m  the  depth  of  his  lair ; 
On  high  to  the  gust  stream'd  the  banner^s  red  fold. 
O'er  the  death-dose  of  hate,  and  the  scowl  of 
despair. 

I  look*d  on  the  field  of  contention  again,  [past ; 
When  the  sabre  was  sheath'd  and  the  tempest  had 
The  wild  weed  and  thistle  grew  rank  on  the  plain. 
And  the  fern  softly  sigh'd  in  the  low,  wailing  blast 

Unmoved  lay  the  lake  in  its  hour  of  repose, 
And  bright  shone  the  stars  through  the  sky's 

deepen'd  blue ; 
And  sweetly  the  song  of  the  night-bird  arose, 
\Vhere  the  fox-glove  lay  gemm'd  with  its  pearl- 
drops  of  dew. 

But  where  swept  the  ranks  of  that  dark,  frowning 

host, 
As  the  ocean  in  might,  as  the  storm-cloud  in  speedl 
Where  now  ore  the  thunders  of  victory's  boast — 
The  slayer's  dread  wrath,  and  the  strength  of  the 

steed? 


Not  a  time-wasted  cross,  not  a  mouldering  stone, 
To  mark  the  lone  scene  of  their  shame  or  their 

pride; 
One  grass-cover'd  mound  told  the  traveller  alone 
Where  thousands  lay  down  in  their  anguish,  and 

diedl 

0  Gloxy  !  behold  thy  fiuned  guerdon's  extent : 
For  this,  toil  thy  slaves  through  their  earth-wast- 
ing lot —  [spent ; 
A  name  like  the  mist,  when  the  night-beams  are 
A  grave  with  its  tenants  unwept  and  foiigot ! 


A  PENITENTS  RETURN. 


**  Cmb  guilt  or  mlatrj  Cfw  •nter  bar*  ? 
Ah,  BO  I  tha  splTU  of  domMtio  pwec, 
Thoogh  tttha  and  fntto  as  tbo  brooding  Jow, 
And  vnr  manmuiag  forth  a  qaki  Mmg. 
Guards,  powwftil  ai  tha  vword  of  ehcniMm, 
The  balloWd  poreh.    Sba  hath  a  heavonlj  ■nils. 
That  rinki  into  tha  ioOcn  aoul  of  Vloa, 
And  wlna  htm  o'ar  to  vtrtaa."— Wtuon. 


Mt  frkther's  house  once  more. 
In  its  own  moonlight  beauty  1    Tet  around. 
Something,  amidst  the  dewy  calm  profound. 
Broods,  never  mark'd  before  1 

Is  it  the  brooding  night  t 
Is  it  the  shivexy  creeping  on  the  air. 
That  makes  the  home  so  tranquil  and  so  fiiir, 

O'erwhelming  to  my  sight] 

All  solemnised  it  seems. 
And  still'd,  and  darken'd  in  each  time-worn  hue. 
Since  the  rich,  clustering  roses  met  my  view. 

As  now,  by  starry  gleams. 

And  this  high  elm,  where  last 
I  stood  and  lingered — ^where  my  sisters  made 
Our  mother  s  bower — I  deem'd  not  that  it  cast 

So  fiur  and  dark  a  shade  ! 

How  spirit-like  a  tone 
Sighsthroughyontree!   MyfiEtther'splacewasthero 
At  evening  hours,  while  soft  winds  waved  his  hair? 

Now  those  gray  locks  are  gone  I 

My  soul  grows  fiiint  with  fear ! 
Even  as  if  angel-steps  had  mark'd  the  sod. 
I  tremble  where  I  move — the  voice  of  God 

Is  in  the  foliage  here  1 
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1b  it  indeed  the  night 
That  makes  my  home  so  awfull  Faithless-hearted! 
*Tis  that  from  thine  own  bosom  hath  departed 

The  inborn,  gladdening  light ! 

No  outward  thing  is  changed; 
Only  the  joy  of  purity  is  fled. 
And,  long  from  nature's  melodies  estranged. 

Thou  hear^st  their  tones  with  droad. 

Therefore  the  calm  abode, 
By  thy  dark  spirit^  is  o*erhung  with  shade ; 
And  therefore,  in  the  leaves,  the  voice  of  God 

Makes  thy  sick  heart  afraid! 

The  night-flowers  round  that  door 
Still  breathe  pure  frttgrance  on  the  untainted  air ; 
Thou,  thou  alone  art  worthy  now  no  more 

To  pass,  and  rest  thee  there. 

And  must  I  turn  away  1 — 
Hark,  hark ! — ^it  is  my  mother's  voice  I  hear — 
Sadder  than  once  it  seem'd — yet  soft  and  clear ; — 

Doth  she  not  seem  to  pray  1 

My  name  ! — I  caught  the  sound  I 
Oh  !  blessed  tone  of  love — the  deep,  the  mild ! 
Mother  !  my  mother !  now  receive  thy  child : 

Take  back  the  lost  and  found  I 


A  THOUGHT  OF  PARADISR 

"  We  reeelT*  bat  what  we  gir*. 
And  In  <mr  Ulb  alone  doe*  nature  live ; 
Core  U  her  wedding-garment,  our*  her  ■hrood  i 
And,  woold  we  aught  behold  of  higher  worth 
Than  that  inanimate,  eold  world  ailow'd 
To  the  poor,  toreleae,  ever-anzloue  crowd. 
Ah !  from  the  eoul  Itaelf  mutt  inae  forth 
A  light,  a  glorj,  a  ftUr  luminous  cloud, 

Enreloping  the  earth ; 
And  fttnn  the  eoul  Iteelfmuet  there  be  lent 
A  tweet  and  potent  roioe  of  Its  own  birth. 
Of  all  tweet  toundt  the  life  and  element.**— Oouounoa. 

Green  spot  of  holy  ground ! 

If  thou  couldst  yet  be  found. 
Far  in  deep  woods,  with  all  thy  stany  flowers ; 

If  not  one  sullying  breath 

Of  time,  or  change,  or  death. 
Had  touch'd  the  vernal  glory  of  thy  bowers  ; 

Might  our  tired  pilgrim-feet. 

Worn  by  the  desert's  heat. 
On  the  bright  freshness  of  thy  turf  repose  1 

Might  our  eyes  wander  there 

Through  heaven's  transparent  air. 
And  rest  on  colours  of  the  immortal  rose  ? 


Say,  would  thy  balmy 

And  fountain-m^odies 
Our  heritage  of  lost  delist  restore  t 

Could  thy  soft  honey-dews 

Through  all  our  veins  diAae 
The  early,  child-like,  trustful  sleep  onoe  mo 

And  might  we,  in  the  shade 

By  thy  tall  cedars  made. 
With  angel-voices  hig^  conmiunion  hold) 

Would  their  sweety  solemn  tone 

Give  back  the  music  gone. 
Our  Being's  harmony,  so  jarred  of  old  ) 

Oh  no ! — thy  sunny  hours 

Might  come  with  blossom-showers, 
All  thy  young  leaves  to  spirit-lyres  might  tl 

But  vje — should  we  not  bring 

Into  thy  realms  of  spring 
The  shadows  of  our  souls  to  haunt  us  stilll 

What  could  thy  flowers  and  airs 
Do  for  our  earth-bom  cares  t 

Would  the  world's  chain  melt  off  and  leave  osi 
No ! — ^past  each  living  stream. 
Still  would  some  fever-dream 

Track  the  lorn  wanderers,  meet  no  more  for  t 

Should  we  not  shrink  with  fear 

If  angel-steps  were  near. 
Feeling  our  burden'd  souls  within  us  die  ? 

How  might  our  passions  brook 

The  still  and  searching  look. 
The  starlike  glance  of  seraph  purity  1 

Thy  golden-fruited  grove 

Was  not  for  pining  love ; 
Vain  sadness  wotdd  but  dim  thy  crystal  skia 

Oh !  thou  wert  but  a  part 

Of  what  man's  exiled  heart 
Hath  lost — the  dower  of  inborn  Paradise ! 


LET  US  DEPART  I 

[It  It  mentioned  by  Joflephus,  that,  a  ihort  tiiiM  pn 
to  the  destruction  of  Jenualem  by  tlie  Romans,  the  pa 
going  by  night  into  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple  to  pc 
their  sacred  ministrations  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
quaking,  and  beard  a  rushing  noise,  and,  after  that,  a  i 
as  of  a  great  multitude  saying,  **  Let  us  depart  b«noe ! " 

KxoHT  hung  on  Salem's  towers^ 
And  a  brooding  hush  profound 
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Lay  where  the  Boman  eagle  shone 

And  that  fearful  sound  was  heard 

Hi^^  o'er  the  tents  around — 

At  the  Temple's  thrilling  heart, 

As  if  mighty  wings  rush'd  by. 

The  tents  that  rose  by  thousaDds, 

And  a  dread  Toice  raised  the  ay. 

In  the  moonlight  glimmering  pale ; 

"Letntdepartr 

Like  white  waves  of  a  frozen  sea 

Filling  an  Alpine  yale. 

And  the  Temple's  massy  shadow 

ON  A  PICTURE  OF  CHRIST  BEARING 

Fell  broad,  and  dark,  and  still. 

THE  CROS& 

Li  peace— as  if  the  Holy  One 

Tet  watch'd  his  chosen  hilL 

PAINTSD  BT  TSLASqVSS.^ 

But  a  fearful  sound  was  heard 

In  that  old  fime's  deepest  heart, 
As  if  mighty  wings  msh'd  by. 
And  a  dread  Toice  raised  the  cry. 
Lei  ut  dqMrt /"* 


tt 


Within  the  £eited  city 

E'en  then  fierce  discord  rared. 
Though  o'er  night's  heayen  the  comet^word 

Its  Tongeful  token  waved. 

There  were  shouts  of  kindred  war&ro 
Through  the  dark  streets  ringing  high. 

Though  every  sign  was  full  which  told 
Of  the  bloody  vintage  nigh ; 

Though  the  wild  red  spears  and  arrows 

Of  many  a  meteor  host 
Went  flashing  o'er  the  holy  stars. 

In  the  sky  now  seen,  now  lost 

And  that  fearful  sound  was  heard 
In  the  Temple's  deepest  heart, 
As  if  mighty  wings  rush'd  by. 
And  a  voice  cried  mournfully, 
"Letut  depart  /" 

But  within  the  fated  city 
There  was  revelry  that  night — 

The  wine-cup  and  the  timbrel  note. 
And  the  blaze  of  banquet-light 

The  footsteps  of  the  dancer 
Went  bounding  through  the  hall. 

And  the  music  of  the  dulcimer 
Summon'd  to  festival : 

While  the  clash  of  brother-weapons 

Made  lightning  in  the  air. 
And  the  dying  at  the  palace  gates 

Lay  down  in  their  despair; 


Bt  the  dark  stillness  brooding  in  the  sky. 
Holiest  of  sufferers !  round  thy  path  of  woe, 

And  by  the  weight  of  mortal  agony 

Laid  on  thy  drooping  form  and  pale  meek  brow, 

My  heart  was  awed :  the  burden  of  thy  pain 

Sank  on  me  with  a  mystery  and  a  chain. 

I  look'd  once  more — and,  as  the  virtue  shed 
Forth  from  thy  robe  of  old,  so  fell  a  ray 

Of  victory  frt>m  thy  mien ;  and  round  thy  head. 
The  halo,  melting  spirit-like  away, 

Seem'd  of  the  very  soul's  bright  rising  bom. 

To  glorify  all  sorrow,  shame,  and  scorn. 

And   upwards,    through    transparent    darkness 
gleaming. 
Gazed  in  mute  reverence  woman's  earnest  eye, 
Lit^  as  a  vase  whence  inward  light  is  streaming, 

With  quenchless  faith,  and  deep  love's  fervency, 
Qathering,  like  incense  round  some  dim-veil'd 

shrine. 
About  the  form,  so  mournfully  divine  ! 

Oh  t  let  thine  image,  as  e'en  then  it  rose^ 
live  in  my  soul  for  ever,  calm  and  clear. 

Making  itself  a  temple  of  repose, 
Beyond  the  breath  of  human  hope  or  fear ! 

A  holy  place,  where  through  all  storms  may  lie 

One  living  beam  of  da3r8pring  fh>m  on  high. 


COMMUNINGS  WITH  THOUGHT. 

«*  CoaM  w»  bat  kstp  oar  ipMto  to  ttetMtht, 
Wo  might  b«  hapfijr  {  bat  this  etej  will  link 
Ila  ipark  immorlaL''— Btboh. 

Return,  my  thoughts — come  home  ! 
Ye  wild  and  wing'd  I  what  do  ye  o'er  the  deep] 

1  This  pletiira  It  Id  th«  poMcwIon  of  the  Yiacount  Harber- 
ton,  Merrion  Square,  Dablin. 
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And  wherefore  thus  the  abyss  of  time  o'ersweep. 
As  birds  the  ocean-foam  1 

Swifter  than  shooting-star. 
Swifter  than  lances  of  the  northern-light^ 
Upspringing  through  the  purple  heaven  of  night, 

Hath  been  your  course  afar ! 

Through  the  bright  battle-dime, 
Where  laurelboughs  make  dim  the  Grecian  streams, 
And  reeds  are  whispering  of  heroic  themes, 

By  temples  of  old  time : 

Through  the  north's  ancient  halls, 
Where  banners    thrill'd  of  yore — ^where  harp- 
strings  rung; 
But  grass  waves  now  o'er  those  that  fought  and 

Hearth-light  hath  left  their  walls  1        [sung, 

Through  forests  old  and  dim. 
Where  o'er  the  leaves  dread  magic  seems  to  brood ; 
And  sometimes  on  the  haunted  solitude 

Rises  the  pilgrim's  hymn : 

Or  where  some  fountain  lies,  [ing! 

With  lotus-cups  through  orient  spice-woods  gleam- 
There  have  ye  been,  ye  wanderers  1  idly  dreaming 

Of  man's  lost  paradise  ! 

Return,  my  thoughts — return  I 
Cares  wait  your  presence  in  life's  daily  track. 
And  voices,  not  of  music,  call  you  back — 

Harsh  voices,  cold  and  stem  ! 

Oh,  no  !  return  ye  not ! 
Still  £Eu:ther,  loftier,  let  your  soarings  be  I 
Qo,  bring  me  strength  from  joumeyings  bright 
and  free. 

O'er  many  a  haunted  spot. 

Qo  I  seek  the  martyr's  grave. 
Midst  the  old  mountains,  and  the  deserts  vast ; 
Or,  through  the  ruin'd  cities  of  the  past, 

Follow  the  wise  and  brave  ! 

Go  !  visit  cell  and  shrine. 
Where  woman  hath  endured ! — ^thro*  wrong,  thro' 
Uncheer'd  by  fame,  yet  silently  upborne     [scorn, 

By  promptings  more  divine  ! 

Go,  shoot  the  gulf  of  death  ! 
Track  the  pure  spirit  where  no  chain  can  bind, 
Whei*e  the  heart  s  boundless  love  its  rest  may  find, 

AVhere  the  storm  sends  no  breath  ! 


Higher,  and  yet  more  high  ! 
Shake  off  the  cumbering  chain  whidi  eazthi 

lay 
On  your  victorious  wings — mounts  nurani ! 

Is  through  eternity  f 


THE  WATERrLILY. 


"The  Water-LUlM,  fhai 

BO  iMi  amn*  aoMng  Um  blMk  umI 


te  Om 


Oh  !  beautiful  thou  art. 
Thou  sculpture-like  and  stately  riveivqueen 
Crowning  the  depths,  as  with  the  light  sere 

Of  a  pure  heart. 

Bright  lily  of  the  waTe  1 
Rising  in  fearless  grace  with  ereiy  sweU, 
Thou  seem'st  as  if  a  spirit  meekly  brave 

Dwelt  in  thy  cell : 

Lifting  alike  thy  head 
Of  placid  beauty,  feminine  yet  free. 
Whether  with  foam  or  pictured  azure  spread 

The  waters  be. 

What  is  like  thee,  fair  flower. 
The  gentle  and  the  firm  !  thus  bearing  up 
To  the  blue  sky  that  alabaster  cup. 

As  to  the  shower  ? 

Oh  !  love  is  most  like  thee. 
The  love  of  woman  I  quivering  to  the  blast 
Through  every  nerve,  yet  rooted  deep  and  & 

Midst  life's  dark  sea. 

And  &ith — oh,  is  not  faith 
Like  thee,  too,  lily  !  springing  into  light, 
Still  buoyantly,  above  the  billows'  might, 

Through  the  storm's  breath  1 

t'es  I  link'd  with  such  high  thought 
Flower !  let  thine  image  in  my  bosom  lie ; 
Till  something  there  of  its  own  purity 

And  peace  be  wrought — 

Something  yet  more  divine 
Than  the  clear,  pearly,  virgin  lustre  shed 
Forth  from  thy  breast  upon  the  river's  bed. 

As  from  a  shrine. 
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THE  SONG  OF  PENITENCK* 

UNFINISHED. 

[We  learn  from  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Gravet,  that  "  The  Sonfof 
Pteitenoe,"  if  it  had  been  finished  in  time,  was  intended 
for  inaertion  among  the  **  Scenes  and  Hymni  of  Life."] 

He  pass'd  from  earth 
Without  his  hmo, — the  cabn,  pure,  starry  fiune 
He  might  have  won,  to  guide  on  radiantly 
Full  many  a  noble  soul,— he  sought  it  not; 
And  e'en  like  brief  and  barren  lightning  pass'd 
The  wayward  child  of  genius.    And  the  songs 
Which  his  wild  spirit,  in  the  pride  of  life, 
Had  shower'd  forth  recklessly,  as  ocean-waves 
Fling  up  their  treasures  mingled  with  dark  weed. 
They  died  before  him ; — they  were  wingdd  seed 
Scatter'd  afar,  and,  falling  on  the  rock 
Of  the  world's  heart,  had  perish'd.    One  alone. 
One  fervent,  mournful,  supplicating  strain. 
The  deep  beseeching  of  a  stricken  breast, 
Survived  the  vainly-gifted.    In  the  souls 
Of  the  kind  few  that  loved  him,  with  a  love 
Faithful  to  even  its  disappointed  hope. 
That  song  of  tears  found  root,  and  by  their  hearths 
Full  oft,  in  low  and  reverential  tones, 
Fill'd  with  the  piety  of  tenderness. 
Is  murmur'd  to  their  children,  when  his  name 
On  some  faint  harp-string  of  remembrance  fiBlls, 
Far  from  the  world's  rude  voices,  far  away. 
Oh  1  hear,  and  judge  him  gently ;  'twas  his  last 

I  come  alone,  and  faint  I  come — 

To  nature's  arms  I  flee ; 
The  green  woods  take  their  wanderer  home. 
But  Thou,  0  Father  !  may  I  turn  to  thee  ? 

The  earliest  odour  of  the  flower. 
The  bird's  flrst  song  is  thine ; 
Father  in  heaven  I  my  dayspring's  hour 
Poured  its  vain  incense  on  another  shrine. 

Therefore  my  childhood's  once-loved  scene 

Around  me  faded  lies ; 
Therefore,  remembering  what  hath  been, 
I  ask,  is  this  mine  early  paradisel 

It  is,  it  is — ^but  Thou  art  gone; 

Or  if  the  trembling  shade 
Breathe  yet  of  thee,  with  altered  tone 
Thy  solenm  whisper  shakes  a  heart  dismayed. 


1  Suggested  tqr  the  laU  Mrs  Fletcher's  story  of  T%e  Lott 
Hfk,  pabUihed  in  the  AmuUt  for  1830. 


TROUBADOUR  SONa 

Thst  rear'd  no  trophy  o'er  his  grave, 

They  bade  no  requiem  flow ; 
What  left  they  there  to  tell  the  brave 

That  a  warrior  sleeps  below  ? 

A  shiver'd  spear,  a  cloven  shield, 
A  helm  with  its  white  plume  torn. 

And  a  blood-stain'd  turf  on  the  fatal  fleld, 
Where  a  chief  to  his  rest  was  borne. 

He  lies  not  where  his  fiEtthers  sleep. 
But  who  hath  a  tomb  more  proud  1 

For  the  Syrian  wilds  his  record  keep. 
And  a  banner  is  his  shroud. 


THE  ENGLISH  BOY. 


**  Go,  cell  thf  KNis ;  tautraet  then  wha*  a 
ThtyowttlMlraaoetton;  umI  mak*  then 
To  paj  U,  bj  trananUtlnt  down  «illra 
rigbto  to  which  UmumIw 


Look  from  the  ancient  mountains  down. 

My  noble  English  boy  I 
Thy  country's  fields  around  thee  gleam 

In  sunlight  and  in  joy. 

Ages  have  roll'd  since  foeman's  march 

Pass'd  o'er  that  old,  firm  sod ; 
For  well  the  land  hath  fealty  held 

To  freedom  and  to  Qod  I 

Gaze  proudly  on,  my  English  boy  ! 

And  let  thy  kindling  mind 
Drink  in  the  spirit  of  high  thought 

From  evexy  chainloss  wind  1 

There,  in  the  shadow  of  old  Time, 

The  halls  beneath  thee  lie 
Which  poui'd  forth  to  the  fields  of  yore 

Our  England's  chivalry. 

How  bravely  and  how  solenuily 
They  stand,  midst  oak  and  yew  ! 

Whence  Cressy's  yeomen  haply  framed 
The  bow,  in  battle  true. 

And  roimd  their  walk  the  good  swords  hang 
Whose  fiiith  knew  no  alloy. 
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And  shields  of  knighthood,  pure  from  stain : 
Qaze  on,  my  English  boy  I 

Qaze  where  the  hamlet's  iyied  church 

Gleams  by  the  antique  elm. 
Or  where  the  minster  lifts  the  cross 

High  through  the  air's  blue  realm. 

Martyrs  have  shower'd  their  free  heart's  blood 
That  England's  prayer  might  rise, 

FVom  those  gray  fanes  of  thoughtful  years. 
Unfettered,  to  the  skies. 

Along  their  aisles,  beneath  their  trees, 
This  earth's  most  glorious  dust. 

Once  fired  with  valour,  wisdom,  song. 
Is  laid  in  holy  trust 

Qaze  on — gaze  farther,  farther  yet — 

My  gallant  English  boy  1 
Yon  blue  sea  bears  thy  country's  flag; 

The  billows'  pride  and  joy  ! 

Those  waves  in  many  a  fight  have  dosed 

Above  her  fidthful  dead ; 
That  red-cross  flag  victoriously 

Hath  floated  o'er  their  bed. 

They  perish'd — this  green  turf  to  keep 

By  hostile  tread  unstain'd. 
These  knightly  halls  inviolate. 

Those  churches  improfaned. 

And  high  and  clear  their  memoiy's  light 

Along  our  shore  is  set. 
And  many  an  answering  beacon-fire 

Shall  there  be  kindled  yet  I 

Lift  up  thy  heart,  my  English  boy  ! 

And  pray,  like  them  to  stand, 
Should  God  so  summon  thee,  to  guard 

The  altars  of  the  land. 


TO  THE  BLUfe  ANEMONE. 

Flower  of  starry  clearness  bright ! 
Quivering  urn  of  colour'd  light  I 
Hast  thou  drawn  thy  cup's  rich  dye 
From  the  intcnseness  of  the  sky  ? 
From  a  long,  long  fervent  gaze 
Through  the  year's  first  golden  days, 


Up  that  blue  and  silent  deep. 
Where,  like  things  of  sculptured  sleep, 
Alabaster  clouds  repose, 
"With  the  sunshine  on  their  snows  ? 
Thither  was  thy  heart's  loTe  tomizi^ 
Like  a  censer  ever  burning. 
Till  the  purple  hesTens  in  thee 
Set  their  sniile.  Anemone  f 

Or  can  those  warm  tints  be  cao^^t 
Each  from  some  quick  glow  of  thnnght 
So  much  of  bright  soul  there  seems 
In  thy  bendings  and  thy  gleams;, 
So  much  thy  sweet  life  resembles 
That  which  feels,  and  weeps,  and  tremb! 
I  could  deem  thee  spirit-fill'd. 
As  a  reed  by  music  thiill'd. 
When  thy  being  I  behold 
To  each  loving  breath  unfold. 
Or,  like  woman's  wiUovrj  form. 
Shrink  before  the  gathering  stozm  ! 
I  could  ask  a  voice  from  thee. 
Delicate  Anemone  I 

Flower !  thou  seem'st  not  bom  to  die 
With  thy  radiant  purity. 
But  to  melt  m  air  away. 
Mingling  with  the  soft  Spring-day, 
When  the  crystal  heavens  are  still. 
And  faint  azure  veils  each  hill. 
And  the  lime-leaf  doth  not  move. 
Save  to  songs  that  stir  the  grove, 
And  earth  all  glorified  is  seen. 
As  imaged  in  some  lake  serene ; 
— ^Then  thy  vanishing  should  be, 
Pure  and  meek  Anemone  ! 

Flower  !  the  laurel  still  may  shed 
Brightness  round  the  victor's  head ; 
And  the  rose  in  beauty's  hair 
Still  its  festal  glory  wear ; 
And  the  willow-leaves  drop  o'er 
Brows  which  love  sustains  no  more : 
But  by  living  rays  refined. 
Thou,  the  trembler  of  the  wind. 
Thou  the  spiritual  flower. 
Sentient  of  each  breeze  and  shower. 
Thou,  rejoicing  in  the  skies. 
And  transpierced  with  all  their  dyes; 
Breathing  vase,  with  light  o'erflowin^ 
Gem-like  to  thy  centre  glowing. 
Thou  the  poet's  type  shalt  be. 
Flower  of  soul.  Anemone  I 
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SC£N£S  AND  PASSAGES  FROM 

GOETHE. 

SCENES  FROM  "  TASSO." 

[One  of  the  many  Uteraiy  projects  contemplated  by  Mn 
Hemane  at  this  time,  wu  a  wriee  of  German  itadlee,  eon- 
rfitinf  of  translationa  of  icenet  and  paanges  from  aome  of  the 
moet  ceM>rated  German  authors,  intirodoced  and  connected 
by  UlostratiTe  remarks.  The  only  one  of  these  papers  which 
she  erer  completed,  was  that  on  Goethe's  *'  Tasso,"  published 
in  the  NtwMonOUjf  Magaxint  for  January  1834;  a  paper  which 
wen  deserves  attention,  as  it  embodies  so  much  of  her  indiri- 
dual  feeling  with  respect  to  the  hl^  and  sacred  mission  of  the 
Poet ;  as  wdl  as  regarding  that  mysterious  analogy  between 
the  outer  wcn-ld  of  nature  and  the  innw  world  of  the  heart, 
which  it  was  so  peculiarly  the  toidency  of  her  writings  to 
develop. — Memoir^  pp.  272-3.] 

Thb  dramatio  poem  of  **  Tasso,"  though  pre- 
senting no  changeful  pageants  of  many-coloured 
life — no  combination  of  stirring  incidents,  nor 
conflict  of  tempestuous  passions — is  yet  rich  in 
interest  for  those  who  find — 

"  The  stOl,  ad  music  of  humanity, 

of  ample  power 

To  chasten  and  subdue.** 

It  is  a  picture  of  the  struggle  between  elements 
which  never  can  assimilate — powers  whose  do- 
minion is  over  spheres  essentially  adverse ;  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  poetry  and  the  spirit  of  the 
world.  Why  is  it  that  this  collision  is  almost  in- 
variably  fatal  to  the  gentler  and  the  holier  nature  1 
Some  master-minds  have,  indeed,  winged  their 
way  through  the  tumtdts  of  crowded  life,  like  the 
sea-bird  cleaving  the  storm  from  which  its  pinions 
come  forth  unstained ;  but  there  needs  a  celestial 
panoply,  with  which  few  indeed  are  gifted,  to  bear 
the  heirs  of  genius  not  only  unwounded,  but  un- 
soiled,  through  the  battle ;  and  too  frequently  the 
result  of  the  poet's  lingering  afar  from  his  better 
home  has  been  mental  degradation  and  untimely 
death.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  requiring  for 
his  wellbeing  an  absolute  seclusion  from  the  world 
and  its  interests.  Hi$  nature,  if  the  abiding-place 
of  the  true  light  be  indeed  within  him,  is  endowed 
above  all  others  with  the  tenderest  and  most 
widely-embracing  sympathies.  Not  alone  from 
"the  things  of  the  everlasting  hills,"  from  the 
storms  or  the  silence  of  midnight  skies,  will  he 
seek  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  which  have  their 
central  residence  in  a  &r  more  majestic  temple. 
Mountains,  and  rivers,  and  mighty  woods,  the 
cathedrals  of  nature — these  will  have  their  part  in 
his  pictures ;  but  their  colouring  and  shadows  will 
not  be  wholly  the  gift  of  rising  or  departed  suns^ 


nor  of  the  night  with  all  her  stars;  it  will  be  a  vaiy- 

ing  sufibsion  from  the  life  within,  frt>m  the  glowing 

clouds  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  mantle  with 

their  changeful  drapeiy  all  external  creation. 

— ^  "  We  recdve  but  what  we  give. 
And  in  omr  life  alone  does  nature  live." 

Let  the  poet  bear  into  the  recesses  of  woods  and 
shadowy  hills  a  heart  full-fraught  with  the  sym- 
pathies which  will  have  been  fostered  by  inters 
course  with  his  kind — a  memoxy  covered  with  the 
secret  inscriptions  which  joy  and  sorrow  fail  not 
indelibly  to  write  :  then  will  the  voice  of  evexy 
stream  respond  to  him  in  tones  of  gladness  or 
melancholy,  accordant  with  those  of  his  own  soul, 
and  he  himself,  by  the  might  of  feelings  intensely 
human,  may  breathe  the  living  spirit  of  the  oracle 
into  the  resoimding  cavern  or  the  whispering  oak. 
We  thus  admit  it  essential  to  his  high  office,  that 
the  chambers  of  imagery  in  the  heart  of  the  poet 
must  be  filled  with  materials  moulded  from  the 
sorrows,  the  affections,  the  fiery  trials,  and  im- 
mortal longings  of  the  human  souL  Where  love, 
and  fiEdth,  and  anguish,  meet  and  contend — ^where 
the  tones  of  prayer  are  wrung  from  the  suffering 
spirit — ihert  lie  his  veins  of  treasure ;  there  are 
the  sweet  waters  ready  to  flow  from  the  stricken 
rock.  But  he  will  not  seek  them  through  the 
gaudy  and  hurrying  masque  of  artificial  life ;  he 
will  not  be  the  fettered  Samson  to  make  sport  for 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  &shiou.  Whilst  he 
shuns  no  brotherly  communion  with  his  kind,  he 
will  ever  reserve  to  his  nature  the  power  of  m{^ 
communion — silent  hours  for 

**  The  harvest  of  the  quiet  eye 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart," 

and  inviolate  retreats  in  the  depths  of  his  being- 
fountains  lone  and  still,  upon  which  only  the  eye 
of  Heaven  shines  down  in  its  hallowed  serenity. 
So  have  those  who  make  us  "heirs  of  truth  and 
freedom  by  immortal  lays,"  ever  preserved  the 
calm,  intellectual  ether  in  which  they  live  and 
move  frt>m  the  taint  of  worldly  infection  ;  and  it 
appears  the  object  of  Goethe,  in  the  work  before 
us,  to  make  the  gifted  spirit  sadder  and  wiser  by 
the  contemplation  of  one,  which,  having  sold  its 
birthright^  and  stooped  from  its  "  privacy  of  glo- 
rious light,"  is  forced  into  perpetual  contact  with 
things  essentially  of  the  earth  earthy.  Dante  has 
spoken  of  what  the  Italian  poets  must  have  learned 
but  too  feelingly  under  their  protecting  princes — 
the  bitter  taste  of  another's  bread,  the  weary  steps 
by  which  thestairsofanother^s  house  are  ascended; 
but  it  is  suffering  of  a  more  spiritual  nature  which 
is  here  portrayed.  Would  that  the  courtly  patron- 
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age,  at  the  shhue  ot  wiuch  the  Italian  muse  has 
80  often  waved  her  censer,  had  imposed  no  severer 
tasks  upon  its  votaries  than  the  fashioning  of  the 
snow  statue  which  it  required  from  the  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo !  Thestory of Tasso  isfraughtwith 
yet  deeper  meaning,  though  it  is  not  from  the 
period  of  his  most  agonising  trials  that  the  ma- 
terials of  Goethe's  work  are  drawn.  The  poet  is 
here  introduced  to  us  as  a  youth  at  the  court  of 
Ferrara;  visionary,  enthxisiastic,  keenly  alive  to 
the  splendour  of  the  goi^geous  world  aroimd  him, 
throwing  himself  passionately  upon  the  current 
of  evexy  newly-excited  feeling ;  a  creature  of  sud- 
den lights  and  shadows,  of  restless  strivings  after 
ideal  perfection,  of  exultations  and  of  agonies. 
Why  is  it  that  the  being  thus  exhibited  as  endowed 
with  all  these  trembling  capacities  for  joy  and  pain, 
with  noble  aspirations  and  fervid  eloquence,  &ils 
to  excite  a  more  reverential  interest,  a  more  tender 
admirationi  He  is  wanting  in  dignity,  in  the  sus- 
taining consciousness  of  his  own  high  mission ;  he 
has  no  city  of  refuge  within  himself,  and  thus — 

**  Every  little  living  nerve, 
That  from  bitter  words  doth  swerve," 

has  the  power  to  shake  his  whole  soul  from  its 
pride  of  place.  He  is  thus  borne  down  by  the 
cold,  triumphant  worldliness  of  the  courtier  An- 
tonio, from  the  collision  with  whom,  and  the  mis- 
taken endeavour  of  Tasso's  friends  to  reconcile 
natures  dissimilar  as  the  sylph  and  gnome  of  fan- 
ciful creations,  the  conflicting  elements  of  the 
piece  are  chiefly  derived.  There  are  impressive 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  contemplation  of 
these  scenes,  though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  quite  thus 
that  we  could  have  wished  him  delineated  who 
"  poured  his  spirit  over  Palestine ;"  and  it  is  occa- 
sionally almost  too  painful  to  behold  the  high- 
minded  Tasso,  recognised  by  his  coim  try  as  *Mperior 
with  the  sword  and  the  pen  to  all  m«n,  struggling  in 
so  ignoble  an  arena,  and  finally  overpowered  by  so 
unworthy  an  antagonist.  This  world  is  indeed 
"  too  much  with  us,"  and  but  too  powerful  is  often 
its  withering  breath  upon  the  ethereal  natures  of 
love,  devotion,  and  enthusiasm,  which,  in  other 

regions, 

**  May  bear  bright,  golden  flowers,  but  not  in  this  soil" 

Tet  who  has  not  known  victorious  moments,  in 
which  the  lightly-armed  genii  of  ridicule  have 
quailed  ! — the  conventional  forms  of  life  have 
shrunk  as  a  shrivelled  scroll  before  the  Ithuriel 
touch  of  some  generous  feeling,  some  high  and 
overshadowing  passion  suddenly  aroused  from  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  folded  soul,  and  striking 
the  electric  chain  which  mysteriously  connects  all 


humanity  1  We  could  have  wished  that  some  nek 
thrilling  moment  had  been  here  introduced  by  tk 
mighty  master  of  Germany — something  to  t^atm 
the  too  continuous  impression  of  inherent  wetknn 
in  the  cause  of  the  vanquished — something  oft 
transmuting  power  in  the  soul  of  Tasso,  io  jfaaij 
the  clouds  which  accumulate  around  it — to  tm 
them  into  "contingencies  of  pomp*  by  the  iiift» 
penetration  of  its  own  celestial  light.  Yet  ve  ip> 
proach  with  reverence  the  work  of  a  noble  faasi; 
and,  whilst  entering  upon  our  task  of  tranalitiai, 
we  acknowledge,  in  humility,  the  feeblenesof  iD 
endeavour  to  pour  into  the  vase  of  another  kfr 
guage  the  exquisitely  subtle  spirit  of  Goettei 
poetry — ^to  transplant  and  naturalise  the  d^eile 
felicities  of  thought  and  expression  by  whidi  tUi 
piece  is  so  eminently  distinguished. 

The  visionaiy  rapture  which  takes  pnnnf  nrinn  rf 
Tasso  upon  being  crowned  with  lamvl  bj  tiie 
Princess  Leonora  d'£Bte>,  the  object  of  an  §S» 
tion  which  the  youthful  poet  has  scarody  jvt 
acknowledged  to  himself,  is  thus  portnyed  in 
one  of  the  earlier  scenes : — 


"  Let  mo  then  bear  the  burden  of  my  blifls 
To  some  deep  grove  that  oft  hath  TeO'd  my  grid; 
There  let  me  roam  in  solitude  :  no  eye 
Shall  then  recall  the  triiunph  undeserved 
And  if  some  shining  fountain  suddenly 
On  its  clear  mirror  to  my  sight  should  give 
The  form  of  one  who,  strangely,  brightly  crown'd, 
Seems  musing  in  the  blue  reflected  heaven. 
As  it  streams  down  through  rocks  and  parted  tzvea, 
Then  will  I  dream  that  on  the  enchanted  wiTe 
I  see  Elysium  pictured  I     I  will  ask 
Who  is  the  bless'd  departed  one  T — ^the  youth 
From  long  past  ages  with  his  glorious  wieath  1 
Who  shall  reveal  his  namel — who  speak  his  worth? 
Oh  !  that  another  and  another  there 
Might  press,  with  him  to  hold  bright  communio; ! 
Might  I  but  see  the  minstrels  and  the  chie& 
Of  the  old  time  on  that  pure  fountain-side^ 
For  evermore  inseparably  link'd 
As  they  were  link'd  in  life  !     Not  steel  to  steel 
Is  boimd  more  closely  by  the  magnet's  power 
Than  the  same  striving  after  lofty  things 
Doth  bind  the  bard  and  warrior.     Homer's  life 
Was  self-foigetfulness— he  ponr'd  it  forth. 
One  rich  libation  to  another^s  fame  : 
And  Alexander  through  th'  Elysian  grove 
To  seek  Achilles  and  his  poet  flies. 
Might  I  behold  their  meeting  I" 

But  he  is  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind   Antonio 
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reaches  the  Court  of  Ferrara  at  this  crisisy  in  all 
the  importance  of  a  successful  negotiation  with 
the  Vatican.  He  strikes  down  the  wing  of  the 
poet's  delicate  imagination  with  the  arrows  of  a 
careless  irony,  and  Tasso  is  for  a  time  completely 
dazzled  and  overpowered  by  the  worldly  science 
of  the  skilful  diplomatist  The  deeper  wisdom 
of  his  own  simplicity  is  yet  veiled  from  his  eyes. 
Life  seems  to  pass  before  him,  as  portrayed  by 
the  discourse  of  Antonio,  like  a  mighty  triumphal 
procession,  in  the  exulting  movements  and  clarion- 
sounds  of  which  he  alone  has  no  share ;  and  at 
last  the  forms  of  beauty,  peopling  his  own  spiritual 
world,  seem  to  dissolve  into  douds,  even  into 
faint  shadows  of  clouds,  before  the  strong  glare 
of  the  external  world,  leaving  his  imagination  as 
a  desolate  hoiise,  whence  light  and  music  have 
departed.  He  thus  pours  forth,  when  alone  with 
the  Princess  Leonora,  the  impressions  produced 
upon  him  by  Antonio's  descriptions  : — 

They  still  disturb  my  heart — 
Still  do  they  crowd  my  soul  tumultuously — 
The  troubling  images  of  that  vast  world. 
Which — ^living,  restless,  fearful  as  it  is — 
Tet,  at  the  bidding  of  one  master-mind. 
E'en  as  commanded  by  a  demigod. 
Seems  to  fulfil  its  course.    With  eagerness, 
Tea,  with  a  strange  delight,  my  soul  drank  in 
The  strong  words  of  the  experienced ;  but,  alas  I 
The  more  I  listen'd,  still  the  more  I  sank 
In  mine  own  eyes ;  I  seem'd  to  die  away 
As  into  some  faint  echo  of  the  rocks — 
A  shadowy  sound — a  nothing  1 

There  is  something  of  a  very  touching  beauty 
in  the  character  of  the  Princess  Leonora  d'Este. 
She  does  not,  indeed,  resemble  some  of  the  lovely 
beings  delineated  by  Shakspeare — the  females, 
"  graceful  without  design,  and  unforeseeing,"  in 
whom,  even  under  the  pressure  of  heaviest  cala- 
mity, it  is  easy  to  discern  the  existence  of  the 
sunny  and  gladsome  nature  which  would  spring 
up  with  fiiwn-like  buoyancy  were  but  the  crushing 
weight  withdrawn.  The  spirit  of  Leonora  has 
been  at  once  elevated  and  subdued  by  early  trial : 
high  thoughts,  like  messengers  from  heaven,  have 
been  its  visitants  in  the  solitude  of  the  sick- 
chamber  ;  and  looking  upon  life  and  creation,  as 
it  were,  through  the  softening  veil  of  remembered 
Buffering,  it  has  settled  into  such  majestic  loveli- 
ness as  the  Italian  painters  delight  to  shadow 
forth  on  the  calm  brow  of  their  Madonna.  Its 
veiy  tenderness  is   self-resignation ;    its  inner 


existence  serene,  yet  sad — "a  being  breathing 
thoughtful  breath."  She  is  worshipped  by  the  poet 
as  his  tutelary  angel,  and  her  secret  affection  for 
him  might  almost  become  that  character.  It  has 
all  the  deep  devotedness  of  a  woman's  hearty  with 
the  still  purity  of  a  seraphic  g^uardian,  taking  no 
part  in  the  passionate  dreams  of  earthly  happiness. 
She  feels  his  genius  with  a  reverential  apprecia- 
tion ;  she  watches  over  it  with  a  religious  tender- 
ness, for  ever  interposing  to  screen  its  unfolding 
powers  from  every  ruder  breath.  She  rejoices 
in  his  presence  as  a  flower  filling  its  cup  with 
gladness  from  the  morning  light ;  yet,  preferring 
his  wellbeing  to  all  earthly  things,  she  would 
meekly  offer  up,  for  the  knowledge  of  his  distant 
happiness,  even  the  fulness  of  that  only  and  imut- 
terable  joy.  A  deep  feeling  of  woman's  lot  on  earth 
— the  lot  of  endurance  and  of  sacrifice — seems  ever 
present  to  her  soul,  and  speaks  characteristically 
in  these  lines,  with  which  she  replies  to  a  wish  of 
Tasso's  for  the  return  of  the  golden  age  : — 

When  earth  has  men  to  reverence  female  hearts, 
To  know  the  treasure  of  rich  truth  and  love. 
Set  deep  within  a  high-soul'd  woman's  breast ; 
When  the  remembrance  of  our  summer  prime 
Keeps  brightly  in  man's  heart  a  holy  place ; 
When  the  keen  glance  that  pierces  through  so  much 
Looks  also  tenderly  through  that  dim  veil 
By  time  or  sickness  hung  roimd  drooping  forms ; 
When  the  possession,  stilling  evexy  wish. 
Draws  not  desire  away  to  other  wealth — 
A  brighter  da3r8pring  then  for  ut  may  dawn. 
Then  may  we  solemnise  our  golden  age. 

A  character  thus  meditative,  affectionate,  and 
self-secluding,  wotdd  naturally  be  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  the  secret  intimations  of  coming  sorrow. 
Forebodings  of  evil  arise  in  her  mind  from  the 
antipathy  so  apparent  between  Tasso  and  Antonio; 
and,  after  learning  that  the  cold,  keen  irony  of  the 
latter  has  irritated  the  poet  almost  to  frenzy,  she 
thus,  to  her  friend  Leonora  de  Sanvitale,  re- 
proaches herself  for  not  having  listened  to  the 
monitoiy  whispers  of  her  soul : — 

Alas  !  that  we  so  slowly  leam  to  heed 
The  secret  signs  and  omens  of  the  breast ! 
An  oracle  speaks  low  within  our  hearts — 
Low,  still,  yet  dear,  its  prophet-voice  forewanus 
What  to  pursue,  what  shun. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tes  I  my  whole  soul  misgave  me  silently 
When  he  and  Tasso  met 
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She  admits  to  her  friend  the  necessity  for  his 
departure  from  Ferrara ;  but  thus  reverts,  with 
fondly-clinging  remembrance,  to  the  time  when 
he  first  became  known  to  her : — 

Oh!  mark'd  and  singled  was  the  hour  when  first 
He  met  mine  eye  I    Sickness  and  grief  just  then 
Had  pass'd  away :  from  long,  long  sujSering  freed, 
I  lifted  up  my  brow,  and  silently 
Qazed  upon  life  again.    The  sunny  day. 
The  sweet  looks  of  my  kindred,  made  a  light 
Of  gladness  round  me,  and  my  fr^shen'd  heart 
Drank  the  rich,  healing  balm  of  hope  once  more. 
Then  onward,  through  the  glowing  world,  I  dared 
To  send  my  glance,  and  many  a  kind,  bright  shape 
There  beckon'd  from  afar.    Then  first  the  youth. 
Led  by  a  sister's  hand,  before  me  stood. 
And  my  soul  dung  to  him  e'en  then,  0  friend ! 
To  cling  for  eyermore. 

Leo,  Lament  it  not, 
My  princess! — ^to  have  known  heayen's gifted  ones 
Is  to  have  gather'd  into  the  full  soul 
Inalienable  wealth  I 

Prin,  Oh,  precious  things  I 
The  richly  graced,  the  exquisite,  are  things 
To  fear,  to  love  with  trembling  !    Beautiful 
Is  the  pure  flame  when  on  thy  hearth  it  shines, 
When  in  the  friendly  torch  it  gives  thee  light. 
How  gracious  and  how  calm  I — but,  once  unchain'd, 
Lo  I  ruin  sweeps  along  its  fatal  path! 

She  then  announces  her  determination  to  make 
the  sacrifice  of  his  society,  in  which  alone  her 
being  seems  to  find  its  full  completion. 

Alas,  dear  friend !  my  soul  indeed  is  fix'd — 
Let  him  depart  1    Yet  cannot  I  but  feel 
Even  now  the  sadness  of  long  days  to  come — 
The  cold  void  left  me  by  a  lost  delight ! 
No  more  shall  simrise  from  my  opening  eye 
Chase  his  bright  image  glorified  in  dreams ; 
Qlad  hope  to  see  him  shall  no  longer  stir 
With  joyous  flutterings  my  scarce-waken'd  soul; 
And  vainly,  vainly,  through  yon  garden  bowers, 
Amidst  the  dewy  shadows,  my  first  look 
Shall  seek  his  form !   How  blissful  was  the  thought 
With  him  to  share  each  golden  evening's  peace ! 
How  grew  the  longing,  hour  by  hour,  to  read 
His  spirit  yet  more  deeply !     Day  by  day 
How  my  own  being,  tuned  to  happiness, 
Gave  forth  a  voice  of  finer  harmony ! — 
Now  is  the  twilight-gloom  around  me  fallen : 
The  festal  day,  the  sun's  magnificence, 
iVll  riches  of  this  many-colour'd  world. 


What  are  they  now  ? — dim,  aouUeaa,  dcadkte! 
Veil'd  in  the  doud  that  sinks  upon  my  hflBi 
Once  was  each  day  a  life ! — each  care  ww  mala 
Even  the  low  boding  huah'd  within  the  mqI; 
And  the  smooth  waters  of  a  gliHiTig  Btzeam, 
Without  the  mdder^s  aid,  bore  lightly  on 
Our  fiury  bark  of  joy  1 

Her  companion  endeaTomrs,   bat  m  viii,  ii 
console  her. 


Ltxm,  Ii  the  kind  wonls  of  friendahq> 
soothe. 
The  still,  sweet  influences  of  this  fieur  worid 
Shall  win  thee  back  unconsciously  to  peace. 

Prtn.  Yes !  beautiful  it  is;,  the  glowing  world! 
So  many  a  joy  keeps  flitting  to  and  fro 
In  all  its  paths,  and  ever,  eTer  seems 
One  step,  hvA  one,  removed ;  till  our  ibnd  tinnfc 
For  the  still  &ding  fountain,  step  by  stop, 
Lures  to  the  grave !     So  seldom  do  we  find 
What  seem'd  by  Nature  moulded  for  our  Ioti^ 
And  for  our  bliss  endow'd— or,  if  we  find. 
So  seldom  to  our  yearning  hearts  can  hold ! 
That  which  once  freely  made  itself  our  own 
Bursts  from  us  I — ^that  which  eagerly  we  pfWd 
We  coldly  loose  I    A  treasure  may  be  onn^ 
Only  we  know  it  not,  or  know,  perchance, 
Unconsdous  of  its  worth ! 

But  the  dark  clouds  are  gathering  within  tkc 
spirit  of  Tasso  itself,  and  the  derotedneas  of  ■fie^ 
tion  wotdd  in  vain  avert  their  lightnings  bj  tbf 
sacrifice  of  all  its  own  pure  enjoyments.  In  tbe 
solitary  confinement  to  which  the  Duke  tos 
sentenced  him,  as  a  punishment  for  his  dad  vitk 
Antonio,  his  jealous  imagination,  like  that  of  the 
self-torturing  Rousseau,  pictures  the  whole  wocid 
as  arrayed  in  one  conspiracy  against  him,  and  bt 
doubts  even  of  Kcr  truth  and  gentleness  n^wee 
watching  thoughts  are  all  for  his  wel&rei  T^ 
following  passages  affectingly  mark  the  progrea 
of  the  dark  despondency  which  finally  over 
whelms  him,  though  the  condudlng  lines  of  the 
last  are  brightened  by  a  ray  of  thoee  immottd 
hopes,  the  light  of  which  we  could  have  desired 
to  recognise  more  frequently  in  this  decptj 
thoughtfid  work. 

PRESBNTDCSNT  OF  HI8  RX7IH. 

Alas !  too  well  I  feel,  too  true  a  voice 
Within  me  whispers,  that  the  Mighty  Power 
Which,  on  sustaining  wings  of  strength  and  joy. 
Bears  up  the  healthful  spirit,  will  but 
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IGne  to  the  earth — will  rend  me  utterly ! 

I  must  away  1 

Oir  A  FBIEND's  DBOLAROrO  HKRSETJT  UKABLK  TO 
BECOGKISB  HDL 

Bightly  thou  speak'st — I  am  myself  no  more ; 
And  yet  in  worth  not  less  than  I  have  been. 
Seems  this  a  dark,  strange  riddlel  Tet,  'tis  none ! 
The  gentle  moon  that  gladdens  thee  by  night — 
Thine  eye,  thy  spirit  irresistibly 
Winning  with  beams  of  love — mark !  how  it  floats 
Through  the  da/sglareyapale  and  powerless  doud  I 
I  am  o'ercome  by  the  full  blaze  of  noon ; 
Te  know  me,  and  I  know  myself  no  more  I 

OK  BSnrO  ADVISED  TO  RETBADr  FROM  COMPOSITION. 

Vainly,  too  vainly,  'gainst  the  power  I  strive. 
Which,  night  and  day,  comes  rushing  through  my 

soul  1 
Without  that  pouring  forth  of  thought  and  song 
My  life  is  life  no  more  ! 
Wilt  thou  forbid  the  silkworm  to  spin  on. 
When  hourly,  with  the  laboured  line,  he  draws 
Nearer  to  death.    In  vain  ! — the  costly  web 
Must  from  his  inmost  being  still  be  wrought. 
Till  he  lies  wrapp'd  in  his  consummate  shroud. 
Oh  I  that  a  gracious  God  to  us  may  give 
The  lot  of  that  bless'd  worm ! — ^to  spread  free  wings, 
And  burst  exultingly  on  brighter  life. 
In  a  new  realm  of  sunshine ! 

He  is  at  last  released,  and  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  the  Princess  Leonora,  to  take  his 
leave  of  her  before  commencing  a  distant  journey. 
Notwithstanding  his  previous  doubts  of  her 
interest  in  him,  he  is  overcome  by  the  pitying 
tenderness  of  her  manner,  and  breaks  into  a 
strain  of  possionate  gratitude  and  enthusiasm : — 

Thou  art  the  same  pure  angel,  as  when  first 
Thyradiancecross'dmy  path  !    Foiigive,  foigive, 
If  for  a  moment^  in  his  blind  despair. 
The  mortal's  troubled  glance  hath  read  thee  wrong! 
Once  more  he  knows  thee  1    His  expanding  soul 
Flows  forth  to  worship  thee  for  evermore. 
And  his  full  heart  dissolves  in  tenderness. 

Is  it  false  light  which  draws  me  on  to  thee  1 
Is  it  delirium  1 — Is  it  thought  inspired. 
And  grasping  first  high  truth  divinely  dear  1 
Yes  I  'tis  even  so— the  feeling  which  alone 
Gan  make  me  bless'd  on  earth  I 


The  wildnesH  of  his  eoitasy  at  last  terrifies  his 
gentle  protectress  from  him;  he  is  forsaken  by 
all  as  a  being  lost  in  hopeless  delusion,  and,  being 
left  alone  to  the  insulting  pity  of  Antonio,  his 
strength  of  heart  is  utterly  subdued :  he  passion- 
ately bewails  his  weakness,  and  even  casts  down 
his  spirit  almost  in  wondering  admiration  before 
the  calm  self-coUectedness  of  his  enemy,  who 
himself  seems  at  last  almost  melted  by  the 
extremity  of  the  poet's  desolation,  as  thus  poured 
forth: — 

Can  I  then  image  no  high-hearted  man 
Whose  pangs  and  conflicts  have  surpass'd  mine  own. 
That  my  vex'd  soul  might  win  sustaining  power 
From  thoughts  of  himt    I  cannot ! — all  is  lost ! 
One  thing  alone  remains,  one  mournful  boon : 
Nature  on  us,  her  sufiering  children,  showers 
The  gift  of  tears — the  impassion'd  ciy  of  grief. 
When  man  can  bear  no  more ; — and  with  my  woei, 
With  mine  above  all  others,  hath  been  link'd 
Sad  musiCy  piercing  eloquence,  to  pour 
All,  all  its  fulness  forth  I    To  me  a  God 
Hath  given  strong  utterance  for  mine  agony. 
When  others,  in  their  deep  despair,  are  mute  I 

Thou  standest  calm  and  still,  thou  noble  man ! 
I  seem  before  thee  as  the  troubled  wave : 
But  oh  1  be  thoughtful ! — in  thy  lofty  strength 
Exult  thou  not  1    By  nature's  might  alike 
That  rock  was  fix'd,  that  quivering  wave  was  made 
The  sensitive  of  stonn  !    She  sends  her  blasts — 
The  living  water  flies — ^it  quakes  and  swells, 
And  bows  down  tremblingly  with  breaking  foam; 
Yet  once  that  mirror  gave  the  bright  sun  back 
In  calm  transporence— once  the  gentle  stars 
Lay  still  upon  its  undulating  breast ! 
Now  the  sweet  peace  is  gone — the  gloxy  now 
Departed  frt>m  the  wave  1    I  know  myself 
No  more  in  these  dark  perils,  and  no  more 
I  blush  to  lose  that  knowledge.    From  the  baric 
Is  wrench'd  the  rudder,  and  through  all  its  frame 
The  quivering  vessel  groans.    Beneath  my  feet 
The  rocking  earth  gives  way — ^to  thee  I  cling — 
I  grasp  thee  with  mine  arms.    In  wild  despair 
So  doth  the  struggling  sailor  dasp  the  rock 
Whereon  he  perishes  1 

And  thus  painfully  ends  this  cdcbroted  drama, 
the  catastrophe  being  that  of  the  spiritual  wreck 
within,  unmingled  with  the  terrors  drawn  from 
outward  circumstances  and  change.  The  mo- 
jestio  lines  in  which  Byron  has  embodied  the 
thoughts  of  the  captive  Tosso,  will  form  a  fine 
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coutrnt  and  reliaf  to  the  muse  of  dmptir  with 
which  Goethe  ■  work  is  dosed : — 


**  All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may 

Bat  most  be  borne.    I  stoop  not  to  dc^iair; 

For  I  hsTe  baflkd  with  mine  agony. 

And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  orerflj 

The  narrow  circus  of  m j  dungeon-wall ; 

And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall ; 

And  rerell'd  among  men  and  things  divine. 

And  poar*d  my  spirit  orcr  Palestine, 

In  honour  of  the  sacrod  war  for  Him, 

The  Qod  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  hesTen ; 

For  He  hath  8treitgthcn*d  me  in  heart  and  limb. 

ThMi  through  this  sufferance  I  mi^t  be  fiDigiren, 

I  hsTe  employ*d  my  penance  to  record 

How  Salem's  shrine  was  won,  and  how  adored." 


SCENES  FROM  "IPHIGENIA." 

A  nUQMZST. 

Thiki  is  a  charm  of  antique  grace,  of  the  ma- 
Jestio  repose  resulting  fitmi  a  £uiltleas  symmetry, 
about  the  whole  of  this  composition,  which  in- 
clines us  to  rank  it  as  smong  the  most  consum- 
mate works  of  art  ever  achieved  by  the  master- 
mind of  its  author.  The  perfection  of  iU  design 
and  finish  Lb  analogous  to  that  of  a  Grecian 
temple,  seen  as  the  crown  of  some  old  classic 
hdght,  with  all  its  pure  outlines — all  the  delicate 
proportions  of  its  airy  pillars — ^brought  into  bold 
relief  by  the  golden  sunshine,  and  against  the 
unclouded  blue  of  its  native  heavens.  Complete 
within  itself,  the  harmonious  edifice  is  thus  also 
to  the  mind  and  eye  of  the  beholder ;  they  are 
filled,  and  desire  no  more — they  even  feel  that 
more  would  be  but  encumbrance  upon  the  fine 
acyustment  of  the  well-ordered  parts  constituting 
the  gracefiil  whole.  It  sends  no  vague  dreams  to 
wander  through  infinity,  such  as  are  excited  by 
a  Gothic  minster,  where  the  slight  pinnacles 
striving  upward,  like  the  free  but  still  baffled 
thought  of  the  architect — the  clustering  pillars 
and  high  arches  imitating  the  bold  combinations 
of  mysterious  forests — the  many-branching  oeUs, 
and  long  visionary  aisles,  of  which  waving  tordi- 
llffhi  or  uncertain  fflimpsos  of  the  moon  seem  the 
flttput  IlluininAtlon— evor  suggest  ideas  of  some 
connppitfin  111  tlin  DriKinally  moulding  mind,  hr 
tnor?  vrtoi  itinti  tlio  tnonns  allotUKl  to  human 
•ccnnipliQltittt'iH.  tif  HiniKK^i^K  ontlnavour,  and 
palnNtr  putMiiUluit  will      '  iipirit  of 


such  creatiaoai 
Faust,  and  otbf 


dark  miijgiviQi^ 
ally  called  up  t 
across  the  ator 
the  mind  k  m 
the  intenninah 
vriae  with  the  VI 
it  were,  by  the 
tiny  whidi  hovt 
the  qniit  of  thi 
of  the  reader, 
the  prescribed 
tempted  bejoi 
general  qwcuh; 


JOT  or  m 


Osweetert  vmc 
Of  mother-woR 
IseetheUuel 
The  fer  blue  hi 
Before  the  e^it 
For  ever  welcoi 
Know  the  true 


EZCLAMATI03n 

Oh,  hear  me  I  1 
After  long  deso 
Unto  this  new « 
Thou  dearest^  d 
To  clasp  thee  wil 
On  the  void  wix 
Give  my  souTs  i 
Le^ie  not  mors 
Ofhi^Pamaas 
Than  the  strong 
And  swells  aroa 
Orestes  I— Onq 

lot  OW  MAX  AXL 

Manbythebati 
M^  fid],  yet  lea 
Bat  of  forsaken 
Whsi  redoi  the  i 
TeDs  nan^t  of  t 
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And  long,  long  nights,  through  which  the  lonely 
Pour'd  itself  forth,  consumed  itself  away,      [soul 
In  passionate  a^jurings,  Tain  desires, 
And  ceaseless  weepings  for  the  early  lost, 
The  loYed  and  vanish'd  I 

IV. 
LONOINO  OF  ORESTES  FOB  REPOSE. 

One  draught  from  Lethe*s  flood  ! — preach  me  one 

draughty 
One  last  cool  goblet  filVd  with  dewy  peace  I 
Soon  will  the  spasm  of  life  departing  leave 
My  bosom  firee  !  Soon  shall  my  spirit  flow 
Along  the  deep  waves  of  foigetfulness, 
Calmly  and  silently  I  away  to  you. 
Ye  dead !    Ye  dwellers  of  the  eternal  doud  ! 
Take  home  the  son  of  earth,  and  let  him  steep 
His  o'erwom  senses  in  your  dim  repose 
For  evermore. 


V. 
CONTINUATION  OF  0RESTX5*  SOULOQUT. 

Hark !  in  the  trembling  leaves 
Mysterious  whispers :  hark  1  a  rushing  sound 
Sweeps  through  yon  twilight  depth ! — e'en  now 

they  come. 
They  throng  to  greet  their  guest !  And  who  are  they 
Rejoicing  each  with  each  in  stately  joy. 
As  a  king's  children  gathered  for  the  hour 
Of  some  high  festival !    Exultingly, 
And  kindred-like,  and  godlike,  on  they  pass — 
The  glorious,  wandering  shapes  1  aged  and  yoimg. 
Proud  men  and  royal  women !    Lo  I  my 
My  sire's  ancestral  race  ! 


RECORDS  OF  THE  SPRING  OP  1834. 

[Tbcte  loniMts,  wriiten  in  th«  months  of  AprD,  Maj,  and 
Jane,  were  intended,  togetlicr  with  the  Reoorde  of  the 
Aatamn  of  1834,  to  form  a  eontinnation  of  the  larlet  entitled 
'*  fkmnete,  Devotional  and  MemoriaL"] 

A  VERNAL  THOUGHT. 

0  FBBTAL  Spring  !  midst  thy  victorious  glow, 
Far«preading  o'er  the  kindled  woods  and  plains, 
And  streams,  that  bound  to  meet  thee  from  their 

chains, 
Well  might  there  lurk  the  shadow  of  a  woe 


For  human  hearts,  and  in  the  exulting  flow 
Of  thy  rich  songs  a  melancholy  tone. 
Were  we  of  motdd  all  earthly — we  alone, 
Sever'd  from  thy  great  spell,  and  doom'd  to  go 
Farther,  still  fieirther,  from  our  sunny  time, 
Never  to  feel  the  breathings  of  our  prime, 
Never  to  flower  again  I    But  we,  0  Spring  I 
Cheer'd  by  deep  spirit-whispers  not  of  earth. 
Press  to  the  regions  of  thy  heavenly  birth,  [sing. 
As  here  thy  flowers  and  birds  preeson  to  bloom  and 


TO  THE  SKY. 

• 

Fab  frt>m  the  rusUings  of  the  poplar-bough. 
Which  o'er  my  opening  life  wild  music  made. 
Far  from  the  green  hills  with  their  heathexy  glow 
And  flashing  streamswherebymy  childhood  play'd; 
In  the  dim  city,  midst  the  sounding  flow 
Of  restless  life,  to  thee  in  love  I  turn 
0  thou  rich  Sky  1  and  frx>m  thy  splendours  learn 
How  song-birds  come  and  part^  flowers  wane  and 

blow. 
With  thee  all  shapes  of  gloxy  find  their  home. 
And  thou  hast  taught  me  well,  mi^estic  dome ! 
By  stars,  by  sunsets,  by  soft  clouds  which  rove 
Thy  blue  expanse,  or  sleep  in  silvery  rest^ 
That  Nature's  God  hath  left  no  spot  unbless'd 
With  founts  of  beauty  for  the  eye  of  love. 


ON  RECORDS  OF  IMMATURE  GENIUa^ 

Oh  !  judge  in  thoughtful  tenderness  of  those 
Who,  richly  dower'd  for  life,  are  call'd  to  die 
Ere  the  soul's  flame,  through  storms,  hath  won 
In  truth's  divinest  ether,  still  and  high  I    [repose 
Let  their  mind's  riches  daim  a  trustful  sigh  I 
Deem  them  but  sad,  sweet  fragments  of  a  strain. 
First  notes  of  some  yet  struggling  harmony. 
By  the  strong  rush,  the  crowding  joy  and  pain 
Of  many  inspirations  met^  and  held  [swell'd 

From  its  true  sphere,— oh  I  soon  it  might  have 
Migestically  forth !    Nor  doubt  that  He, 
Whose  touch  mysterious  may  on  earth  dissolve 
Those  links  of  music,  elsewhere  will  evolve 
Their  grand  consummate  hymn,  from  passion-gusta 
made  firee! 


1  Written  after  readinf  some  of  the  earlier  poems  of  the 
late  Bin  Ti^,  which  had  been  lent  lier  in  manueer^ 
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ON  WATCmNQ  THE  FLIGHT  OF  A 
SET-LARK. 

Ufwabd  and  upward  still ! — in  pearly  light 
The  clouds  are  steep'd  I  the  vernal  spirit  sighs 
With  bliss  in  evezy  wind,  and  ciystal  skies 
Woo  thee,  0  bird !  to  thy  celestial  height. 
Birdy  piercing  heaven  with  music  1  thy  firee  flight 
Hath  meaning  for  all  bosoms ;  most  of  all 
For  those  wherein  the  rapture  and  the  might 
Of  poesy  lie  deep,  and  strive,  and  bum. 
For  their  high  place.    0  heirs  of  genius !  leam 
From  the  sky*s  bird  your  way  I    No  joy  may  fill 
T<mr  hearts,  no  gift  of  holy  strength  be  won 
To  bless  ymi/r  songs,  ye  children  of  the  sun  I  [still ! 
Save  by  the  unswerving  flight,  upward  and  upward 


A  THOUGHT  OF  THE  SEA. 

Mt  earliest  memories  to  thy  shores  are  bound. 
Thy  solemn  shores,  thou  ever-chanting  main ! 
The  flrst  rich  sunsets,  kindling  thought  profound 
In  my  lone  being,  made  thy  restless  plun 
As  the  vast,  shining  floor  of  some  dread  feme, 
All  paved  with  glass  and  fire.    Yet,  0  blue  deep  ! 
Thou  that  no  trace  of  hxmian  hearts  dost  keep, 
Never  to  thee  did  love  with  silvery  chain 
Draw  my  soul's  dream,  which  through  all  nature 

sought 
What  waves  deny, — some  bower  of  steadfast  bliss, 
A  home  to  twine  with  fancy,  feeling,  thought, 
As  with  sweet  flowers.    But  chasten'd  hope  for  this 


[3  The  light  and  sound  of  the  sea  were  always  connected  in 
htf  mind  with  melancholy  asaociationa ;  with 

"  Doabt,  and  KniMthing  dark. 
Of  Um  old  tea  aom»  rcmential  fear ;  " 


with  images  of  storm  and  desolation,  of  shipwreck  and 
horial :  the  hut,  indeed,  was  so  often  present  to  her  bnagina- 
tion,  and  has  so  frequently  been  introduced  into  her  poetry, 
tluit  any  one  inclined  to  superstitious  presentiments  might 
almost  have  been  disposed  to  fancy  it  a  foreshadowing  of 
some  such  dark  fate  in  store  either  for  herself  or  for  some  one 
dear  to  her.  These  associations,  like  those  awakened  by  the 
wind,  were  perfectly  distinct  fh>m  any  thing  of  personal  timi- 
dity, and  were  the  more  indefinable,  as  she  tiad  never  suffered 
any  calamity  at  all  connected  with  the  sea :  none  of  those  she 
loved  had  been  consigned  to  its  reckless  waters,  nor  had  she 
ever  seen  it  in  all  its  tenors,  for  the  coast  on  which  her  early 
years  were  passed  is  by  no  means  a  rugged  or  dangerous  one, 
and  Is  seldom  visited  by  disaster. 

**  Are  an  the**  note*  In  thM,  wild  wind  I  theie  many  noiee  in  thee  ? 
Far  in  oar  own  nniktboin'd  Mub  tbdr  fount  moit  rarely  be ; 
Tee !  baried,  but  unsleeping  there,  thoaght  watchee,  memory  lice, 
Prom  wboae  deep  nm  the  tones  are  poured  through  all  earth's 

harmonies." 


Now  turns  from  earth's  green  valleys,  as  from  t 
To  that  sole  changeless  world,  where  ''there 
more  sea."^ 


DISTANT  SOUND  OF  THE  SEA  AT 
EVENING. 

Tet,  rolling  &r  up  some  green  moontain-dal 
Oft  let  me  hear,  as  ofttimes  I  haTe  heard. 
Thy  swell,  thou  deep  1  when  evening  calls  the 
And  bee  to  rest ;  when  summer-tints  grow  p 
Seen  through  the  gathering  of  a  dewy  veil ; 
And  peasant-steps  are  hastening  to  repoee. 
And  gleaming  flocks  lie  down,  and  flo  wer-ccqis 
To  the  last  whisper  of  the  frdling  gale. 
Then  midst  the  dying  of  all  other  sound. 
When  the  soul  hears  thy  distant  Toice  profoi 
Lone  worshipping,  and  knows  that  througii 

night 
Twill  worship  still,  then  most  its  anthem-toi 
Speaks  to  our  being  of  the  Eternal  One, 
Who  girds  tired  nature  with  nnslonihering  mi 


THE  RIVER  CLWYD  IN  NORTH  WAL 

0  Cambrian  river !  with  slow  music  gUding 
By  pastoral  hills,  old  woods,  and  ruin'd  towei 
Now  midst  thy  reeds  and  golden  willows  hid 
Now  gleaming  forth  by  some  rich  bank  of  flow* 


In  one  of  her  later  lonneta  on  this  mbject,  aefaord  is  si 
which  may  perhaps  find  an  echo  in  other  boeoms : — 
"  Yet,  0  tdue  dwp  I"  etc 

The  same  feeling  is  expressed  in  one  of  her  Icttefi : — *' 
you  ever  observe  how  strangely  sounds  and  images  of  w 
— rushing  torrents,  and  troubled  ooeao^wavee,  are  mil 
with  the  visionary  distresses  of  dreams  and  deliriam  ?  T 
there  is  no  more  perfect  emblem  of  peace  than  that  espn 
by  the  Scriptural  phrase,  *  There  shall  be  no  more  sea.' " 

How  forcible  is  the  contrast  between  the  new  n  lie  I  woe 
liness  of  these  associations,  so  fall  of  **  the  stiO,  sad  mm 
humanity,"  and  the  '*  stem  deUght  **  with  which  Lord  B} 
in  his  magnificent  apostrophe  to  the  Sea,  exults  in  its  min 
of  wrath,  and  recounts,  as  with  a  fleroe  joy,  its 
its  victim,  man ! 


-'*  The  Tile  atreagtii  be  wtclds 


For  euth's  dMtraction,  thoa  do«  all  < 
BparniDg  him  fttnn  thy  boaom  to  tb«  aldM, 
And  wnd^it  him,  thlvertaf  in  thy  plajrlU  spny. 
And  howling,  to  hi*  Gods,  wharo  bapljp  ]Ih 
Hla  petty  hop«  In  tomo  nmr  port  or  haj. 
And  dMheat  him  agalii  to  Mirth— thero  let  kfaa  Isy. 

CitUMI  BABOUk  J 
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iiong  llow'd  the  current  of  my  life's  clear  hours 
Onward  with  thine,  whose  Toice  yet  haunts  my 

dream, 
Tho*  time  and  change,  and  other  mightier  powers, 
Far  from  thy  side  have  borne  me.   Thou,  smooth 

stream ! 
Art  winding  still  thy  sunny  meads  along; 
Hurmtiring  to  cottage  and  gray  hall  thy  song, 
Low,  sweet,  unchanged,  ifybeing'stidehathpass'd 
Through  rocks  and  storms;  yet  will  I  notcomplain. 
If,  thus  wrought  free  and  pure  from  earthly  stain, 
Binghtly  its  waves  may  reach  their  parentdeep 

at  last. 


ORCHARD-BLOSSOMa 

Doth  thy  heart  stir  within  thee  at  the  sight 
Of  orchard-blooms  upon  the  mossy  bough?  [glow 
Doth  their  sweet  household-smile  waft  back  the 
Of  childhood's  mom — ^the  wondering,  fr-esh  delight 
In  earth's  new  colouring,  then  all  strangely  bright, 
A  joy  of  fairyland  ?    Doth  some  old  nook. 
Haunted  by  -visions  of  thy  first-loved  book, 
Rise  on  thy  soul,  with  fiunt-streak'd  blossoms  white 
Shower'd  o'er  the  turf,  and  the  lone  primrose-knot. 
And  robin's  nest,  still  £uthful  to  the  spot^ 
And  the  bee's  dreary  chime  1    0  gentle  friend  ! 
The  world's  cold  breath,  not  Tim^a,  this  life  be- 
reaves 
Of  vernal  gifts :  time  hallows  what  he  leaves, 
And  will  for  us  endear  spring-memories  to  the  end. 

SthBfay. 


My  being's  tide  of  many-coloured  thought 
Hath  pass'd  from  thee;  and  now,  rich,  leafy  place! 
I  paint  thee  oft,  scarce  consdoualy,  a  scene. 
Silent,  forsaken,  dim,  shadowed  by  what  hath  been. 


TO  A  DISTANT  SCENK 

Still  are  the  cowslips  from  thy  bosom  springing, 
0  £EU>off,  grassy  dell  1 — and  dost  thou  see. 
When  southern  winds  first  wake  their  vernal  sing- 
The  sta]>gleam  of  the  wood  anemone  ?  [ing, 

Doth  the  shy  ringdove  haunt  thee  yetl  the  bee 
Hang  on  thy  flowers  as  when  I  breathed  fiunewell 
To  their  wild  blooms  1  and,  round  my  beechen  tree. 
Still,  in  green  softness,  doth  the  moss-bank  swell? 
Oh,  strange  illusion  1  by  the  fond  heart  wrought, 
Whose  own  warm  life  suffuses  nature's  face  ! 

[}  It  would  hare  been  rerydeer  to  her,  could  ibe  hare  fore- 
Men  tbe  delicate  and  appropriate  commemoration  awaided  to 
her  by  Mr  Wordeworth,  in  the  elegiac  etansae  which  record 
the  higli  namea  of  lome  of  hie  moet  diitinguiihed  obntem- 
porariee,   (Soott,   Coleridge,  Lamb,  Crabbe,  and   Hogg,)  I 


A  REMEMBRANCE  OF  QRASMERK^ 

0  YALB  and  lake,  within  your  mountain-urn 
Smiling  so  tranquilly,  and  set  so  deep  ! 
Oft  doth  your  dreamy  loveliness  return. 
Colouring  the  tender  shadows  of  my  sleep 
With  light  Elysian ;  for  the  hues  that  steep 
Tour  shores  in  melting  lustre,  seem  to  float 
On  golden  clouds  from  spirit-lands  remote, 
Isles  of  the  blest ;  and  in  our  memoiy  keep 
Their  place  with  holiest  harmonies.    Fair  scene, 
Moet  loved  by  evening  and  her  dewy  star ! 
Oh  1  ne'er  may  man,  with  touch  unhallowed,  jar 
The  perfect  music  of  thy  charm  serene  1 
Still,  still  unchanged,  may  one  sweet  region  wear 
Smiles  that  subdue  the  soul  to  love,  and  tears, 
and  prayer. 


THOUGHTS  CONNECTED  WITH  TREES. 

Tbses,  gracious  trees ! — ^how  rich  a  gift  ye  are. 
Crown  of  the  earth  I  to  human  hearts  and  eyes  I 
How  doth  the  thought  of  home,  in  lands  afar, 
Link'dwithyourformsandkindly  whisperings  rise ! 
How  the  whole  picture  of  a  childhood  lies 
Oft  midst  your  boughs  forgotten,  buried  deep ! 
Till,  gazing  through  them  up  the  summer  skies. 
As  hush'd  we  stand,  a  breeze  perchance  may  creep. 
And  old,  sweet  leaf-sounds  reach  the  inner  world 
Where  memory  coils — and  lo  1  at  once  unfurl'd. 
The  past,  a  glowing  scroll,  before  our  sight 
Spreads  dear;  while,  gushing  frx>m  their  long- 
seal'd  urn,  [return, 

Toung  thoughts,  pure  dreams,  undoubting  prayers 
And  a  lost  mother's  eye  gives  back  its  holy  light 


THE  SAMR 

AiTD  ye  are  strong  to  shelter ! — all  meek  things, 
All  that  need  home  and  covert,  love  your  shade  1 


fummoned  in  qoick  roeceirion  "  to  the  land  whenee  none 

return:** — 

««  Moan  lathir  te  thttt  holy  iplrlt, 

BwMt  as  the  •prtnf ,  as  oomui  deep. 

For  Imt  wIm,  ors  bcr  Mmmffr  Ihdsd, 

Has  sonk  Into  a  biwttMiw  ilsap''*] 
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Birds  of  shy  song,  and  low-voiced  quiet  springs. 
And  nun-like  Tiolets,  by  the  winds  betray'd. 
Childhood  beneath  your  fresh  green  tents  hath 

play'd  [sought 

With  his  first  primrose-wreath :  there  love  hath 
A  Toiling  gloom  for  his  tmutter'd  thought ; 
And  silent  grief,  of  day's  keen  glare  afraid, 
A  refuge  for  her  tears ;  and  ofttimes  there 
Hath  lone  devotion  found  a  place  of  prayer, 
A  native  temple,  solenm,  hush'd,  and  dim ; 
For  where8oe*er  your  murmuring  tremours  thrill 
The  woody  twilight^  there  man's  heart  hath  still 
Confess'd  a  spirit's  breath,  and  heard  a  ceaseless 

hymn. 


ON  READINO  PAUL  AND  VIRGINLA  IN 
CHILDHOOD. 

0  OXNTLB  stoiy  of  the  Indian  isle  ! 

1  loved  thee  in  my  lonely  childhood  well 

On  the  sea-shore,  when  day's  last,  purple  smile 
Slept  on  the  waters,  and  their  hollow  swell 
And  dying  cadence  lent  a  deeper  spell 
Unto  thine  ocean-pictures.    Midst  thy  palms 
And  strange  bright  birds,  my  fancy  joy'd  to  dwell, 
And  watch  the  southern  cross  through  midnight 

calms, 
And  track  the  spicy  woods.    Yet  more  I  blessed 
Thy  vision  of  sweet  love — kind,  trustful,  true,    . 
Lighting  the  citron  groves,  a  heavenly  guest. 
With  such  pure  smiles  as  Paradise  once  knew. 
Even  then  my  yoimg  heart  wept  o'er  this  world  s 

power 
To  reach  with  blight  that  holiest  Eden-flower. 


A  THOUGHT  AT  SUNSET. 

Still  that  last  look  is  solcnm  !  though  thy  rays, 
0  sun  I  to-morrow  will  give  back,  we  know, 
The  joy  to  nature's  heart.    Yet  through  the  glow 
Of  clouds  that  mantle  thy  decline,  our  gaze 
Tracks  thee  with  love  half-fearful :  and  in  days 
When  earth  too  much  adored  thee,  what  a  sweU 
Of  mournful  passion,  deepening  mighty  lays. 
Told  how  the  dying  bade  thy  light  farewell, 
0  sun  of  Greece  !  0  glorious,  festal  sun  1 
Lost,  lost ! — for  them  thy  golden  hours  were  done, 

1  The  nnnet  '*  To  an  aged  Friend/*  first  published  in  Mrs 
Hemans's  Poetical  Remains^  was  addressed  to  Dr  Perceval 
of  Dublin.    The  sonnet  '*  To  the  Datura  Arborea,"  in  the 


And  darkness  lay  before  them  I     Happier  fat 
Are  we,  not  thus  to  thy  bright  wheels  endiaiird, 
Not  thus  for  thy  last  parting  unsostaiii'd — 
Heirs  of  a  purer  day,  with  its  unaetting  star. 


IMAGES  OF  PATRIARCHAL,  LIFE. 

Calm  scenes  of  patriarch  life  I  how  long  a  power 
Your  unworn  pastoral  images  retain 
O'er  the  true  heart,  which  in  its  childhood's  hoir 
Drank  their  pure  freshness  deep!  Thecamek'trm 
Winding  in  patience  o'er  the  desert  plain — 
The  tent»  the  palm-tree,  the  reposing  flo(^ 
The  gleaming  fount,  the  shadow  of  the  rock— 
Oh  1  by  how  subtle,  yet  how  strong  a  chain. 
And  in  the  influence  of  its  touch  how  bless'd. 
Are  these  things  hnk'd,  inmanyathougfatful  breisi, 
To  household-memories, thro'all  change  endeu'd! 
— ^The  matin  bird,  the  ripple  of  a  stream 
Beside  our  native  porch,  the  hearth-light's  g^ena, 
The  voices,  earliest  by  the  soul  revered ! 


ATTRACTION  OF  THE  EAST. 

What  secret  current  of  man's  nature  turns 
Unto  the  golden  East  with  ceaseless  flow  f 
Still,  where  the  sunbeam  at  its  fountain  bums, 
The  pilgrim-spirit  would  adore  and  glow ; 
Rapt  in  high  thoughts,  though  weary,  fiunt»  tod 

slow, 
Still  doth  the  traveller  through  the  deserts  wind, 
Led  by  those  old  Chaldean  stars,  which  know 
Where  pass'd  the  shepherd-fathers  of  mankind. 
Is  it  some  quenchless  instinct,  which  from  fitr 
Still  points  to  where  our  alienated  home 
Lay  in  bright  peace  \    0  thou  true  Eastern  etir ! 
Saviour  !  atoning  Lord  1  where'er  we  roam. 
Draw  stni  our  hearts  to  thee,  else,  else  how  vain 
Their  hope,  the  fair  lost  birthright  to  regain  ! 


TO  AN  AGED  FRIEND.^ 

Not  long  thy  voice  amongst  us  may  be  heard. 
Servant  of  God  ! — ^thy  day  is  almost  done ; 


that  striking  plant  in  Dr  Peroeral's  beaotiftil 
Annefleld. 
Dr  PerceTal  died  3d  March  1839,  equally 


St 

tekk 


tame  rolume,  was  written  after  seeing  a  superb  specimen  of  i  talents  and  virtues. 
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The  charm  now  liDgering  in  thy  look  and  word 
Ib  that  which  hangs  about  thy  setting  sun — 
That  which  the  meekness  of  decay  hath  won 
Still  from  reyering  love.    Tet  doth  the  sense 
Of  life  immortal — ^progress  but  begun — 
Pervade  thy  mien  with  such  dear  eloquence. 
That  hope,  not  sadness,  breathes  from  thy  decline ; 
And  the  loved  flowers  which  roimd  thee  smile 

fSureweU 
Of  more  than  vernal  gjiorj  seem  to  tell, 
By  thy  pure  spirit  touch'd  with  light  divine ; 
While  we,  to  whom  its  parting  gleams  are  given. 
Forgot  the  grave  in  trustful  thoughts  of  heaven. 


A  HAPPY  HOUR 

[«*  The  *  Thoughts*  were  published  in  tht  Ifew  MoiUhfy 
Magatbu  for  March  183S.  They  are  intensely  indiriduaL 
One  of  them,  on  Retasch**  design  of  the  Angel  of  Death, 
was  suggested  by  an  impressive  description  in  Mrs  Jameson** 
*  Visits  and  Sketches.'  In  another,  she  specuhttes  earnestly 
and  reTerently  upon  the  direction  of  the  flight  of  the  spirit 
«1ien  the  soul  and  body  shall  part ;  in  others  again,  she 
recurs  tenderly  to  the  haunts  and  pleasures  of  chOdhood, 
wliich  hadof  Ute  been  present  to  her  memory  with  more  than 
usual  force  and  freshness.  To  these  the  following  sonnet 
refiers,  dated  Slst  May  1834,  which,  as  ikr  as  I  am  aware,  has 
not  hitherto  been  published."— CBoiix.BY'a  MemoHalu^ Mn 
HewtatiM,  p.  339-iO.] 

Oh  !  what  a  joy  to  feel  that,  in  my  breast, 
The  founts  of  childhood's  vernal  £uicies  lay 
Still  pure,  though  heavily  and  long  repressed 
By  early-blighted  leaves,  which  o'er  their  way 
Dark  summer-storms  had  heaped.    But  £ree,  glad 

play 
Once  more  was  given  them :   to  the  sunshine's 

glow. 
And  the  sweet  wood-song's  penetrating  flow. 
And  to  the  wandering  primrose-breath  of  May, 
And  the  rich  hawthorn-odours,  forth  they  sprung. 
Oh  !  not  less  freshly  bright,  that  now  a  thought 
Of  spiritual  presence  o'er  them  hung; 
And  of  immortal  life  !  a  germ,  unwrought 
In  childhood's  soul  to  power — now  strong,  serene. 
And  full  of  love  and  light,  colouring  the  whole  blest 

scene. 


FOLIAGR 

Comb  forth,  and  let  us  through  our  hearts  receive 
The  joy  of  verdure !    See !  the  honey'd  lime 


Showers  cool  green  light  o*er  banks  where  wild- 
flowers  weave 
Thick  tapestry,  and  woodbine-tendrils  climb 
Up  the  brown  oak  from  buds  of  moss  and  thyme. 
The  rich  deep  masses  of  the  sycamore 
Hang  heavy  with  the  fulness  of  their  prime ; 
And  the  white  poplar,  from  its  foliage  hoar,   [gale 
Scatters  forth  gleams  like  moonlight,  with  each 
That  sweeps  the  boughs :  the  chestnut-flowers  are 

past. 
The  crowning  glories  of  the  hawthorn  fail. 
But  arches  of  sweet  oglftntine  are  cast 
From  every  hedge.    Oh  !  never  may  we  lose. 
Dear  Mend !  our  fresh  delight  in  simplest  nature's 
huesl 

SdJnnc 


A  PRAYER 

Father  inheavenl  frt>m  whom  the  simplest  flower, 
On  the  high  Alps  or  fieiy  desert  thrown. 
Draws  not  sweet  odour  or  young  life  alone, 
But  the  deep  virtue  of  an  inborn  power. 
To  cheer  the  wanderer  in  his  fiiinting  hour 
With  thoughts  of  Thee — ^to  strengthen,  to  infuse 
Faith,  love,  and  courage,  by  the  tender  hues 
That  speak  thy  presence  1  oh,  with  such  a  dower 
Grace  thou  my  song  ! — ^the  precious  gift  bestow 
From  thy  pure  Spirit's  treasury  divine. 
To  wake  one  tear  of  purifying  flow. 
To  soften  one  wrung  heart  for  thee  and  thine ; 
So  shall  the  life  breathed  through  the  lowly  strain 
Be  as  the  meek  wild-flower^a — ^if  transient^  yet  not 
vain. 


PRAYER  CONTINUED. 

*«  Wbal  la  BM  Is  dark, 
IDomliM  I  wbet  Is  low,  raiss  Md  sopporl."— Mm 


Fab  are  the  wings  of  intellect  astray 
That  strive  not,  Father  !  to  thy  heavenly  seat ; 
They  rove,  but  mount  not,  and  the  tempests  beat 
Still  on  their  plumes.    0  Source  of  mental  day  ! 
Chase  from  before  my  spirit's  track  the  array 
Of  mists  and  shadows,  raised  by  earthly  care. 
In  troubled  hosts  that  cross  the  purer  air. 
And  veil  the  opening  of  the  starry  way. 
Which  brightens  on  to  thee  I  Oh,  guide  thou  right 
My  thought's  weak  pinion ;  dear  my  inward  sights 
The  eternal  springs  of  beauty  to  disoem. 
Welling  beside  thy  throne ;  unseal  mine  ear. 
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Nature's  true  oracles  in  joy  to  hear ; 

Keep  my  6oul  wakeful  still  to  listen  and  to  learn. 


MEMORIAL  OP  A  CONVERSATION. 

Ts8  !  all  things  tell  us  of  a  birthright  lost — 
A  brightness  from  our  nature  pass'd  away  ! 
Wanderers  we  seem  that  from  an  alien  ooast 
Would  turn  to  where  their  Father's  mansion  lay ; 
And  but  by  some  lone  flower,  that  midst  decay 
Smiles  mournfully,  or  by  some  sculptured  stone, 
Revealing  dimly,  with  gray  moss  o'ergrown. 
The  faint,  worn  impress  of  its  glory's  day. 
Can  trace  their  once-free  heritage,  though  dreams, 
Fraught  with  its  picture,  oft  in  startling  gleams 
Flash  o'er  their  soids.    But  One,  oh  1  One  alone. 
For  us  the  ruin'd  fabric  may  rebuild. 
And  bid  the  wilderness  again  be  fill'd 
With  Eden-flowers — One  mighty  to  atone ! 

27th  June.^ 


RECORDS  OF  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1834. 
THE  RETURN  TO  POETRY. 

Onoe  more  the  eternal  melodies  from  far 
Woo  me  like  songs  of  home :  once  more  discerning, 
Through  fitful  clouds,  the  pure  majestic  star 
Above  the  poet's  world  serenely  burning. 
Thither  my  soul,  fresh-wing'd  by  love,  is  turning. 
As  o'er  the  waves  the  wood-bird  seeks  her  nest, 

{}  For  this  corrected  chronology  of  Umm  sonnets,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Rer.  R.  P.  Grares,  Bowness;  as  also  for  some 
hnproved  readings,  and  the  MS.  of  *'  A  Happy  Hour."] 

>  In  reference  to  these  two  sonnets,  Mrs  Hemans  thus 
remarks  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  ; — "  I  wrote  them  only  a  few 
days  ago  (almost  the  first  awakening  of  my  spirit,  indeed, 
after  a  long  silence  and  darkness,)  upon  reading  that  delight- 
ful  book  of  Pellico's,  >  which  I  borrowed  in  consequence  of 
what  you  had  told  me  of  it  I  know  not  when  I  hare  read 
any  thing  which  has  so  deeply  impreased  me:  the  gradual 
brightening  of  heart  and  soul  into  'the  perfect  day*  of 
Christian  excellence  through  all  those  fiery  trials,  presents,  I 
think,  one  of  the  most  touching,  as  well  as  instructing  pictures 
ever  contemplated.  How  beautiful  is  tlte  scene  between  hhn 
and  Oroboni,  in  which  they  mutually  engage  to  shrink  not 
from  the  avowal  of  their  faith,  should  they  ever  return  into 
the  world  I  But  I  c<Hild  wy  so  much  on  this  subject,  which 
has  quite  taken  hold  of  my  thoughts,  that  it  would  lead  me  to 
fill  up  my  whole  letter." 

s  "  Le  mi*  Prlglonl." 


For  those  green  hei^^tB  of  dewy  atOlneM  jmnm^ 
Whence  glorious  minds  o'eziook  thin  crth'siiiBMt 
Now  be  the  Spirit  of  heaven's  troth  my  guide 
Through  the  bri^^tland  ! — that  no  brief  ^bdio^ 

found 
In  passing  bloom,  rich  odour,  or  sweet  soub^ 
May  lure  my  footsteps  from  their  aim  aside: 
Their  true,  high  quest — to  seek,  if  ne'er  to  pan. 
The  inmost,  purest  shrine  of  that  angnst  domiiB. 

Mb 


TO  SILVIO  PELLICO,  ON  READING  HIS 
"PRiaiONR- 

Thbbb  are  who  dimb  themountain's  heatheEjadi^ 
Or,  in  life*s  vernal  streng^  triumphant^  uige 
The  bark's  fleet  rushing  through  the  crested  snzgi^ 
Or  spur  the  courser's  fieiy  race  of  pride 
Over  the  green  savannahs,  gleaming  wide 
By  some  vast  lake ;  yet  thus,  on  foaming  se^ 
Or  chainlesB  wild,  reign  fiur  lees  nobly  free 
Than  thou,  in  that  lone  dungeon,  glorified 
By  thy  brave  suffering.    Thou  from  its  daik  od 
Fierce  thought  and  baleful  passion  didst  exdak^ 
Filling  the  dedicated  solitude 
With  Qod ;  and  where  His  Spirit  deigns  to  dwdl, 
Though  the  worn  frame  in  fetters  withering  he, 
There  throned  in  pecLce  divine  is  liberty  1 


TO  THE  SAME,  RELEASED.* 

How  flows  thy  being  now  T — ^like  some  glad  h jmn 
One  strain  of  solemn  rapture  ? — doth  thine  eye 

In  another  letter  she  epoke  further  at  this  book,  m  ft 
*'  work  with  which  I  luTe  been  both  impresKd  and  itf»y>*"^ 
and  one  which  I  ttrongly  recommend  you  to  procar&  It  ii 
the  PrigimU  of  Silvio  Pellico,  a  dlstingnialied  yoong  IttSuk 
poet,  who  incurred  the  nupidone  of  th«  Austrian  govav* 
ment,  and  was  condemned  to  the  penalty  ai  tlie  careen  dv 
during  ten  years,  of  which  this  most  intcraeting  wosk  ooatstM 
the  narrative.  It  is  deeply  affecting,  from  the  bcari-iiviBgiai 
eloquence  with  which  he  details  his  varied  sttflRsringi.  What 
forms,  however,  the  great  charm  of  the  work,  is  the  gndnsl 
and  almost  unconsciously-revealed  exaltation  ct  the  snftnrli 
character,  qiiritui^ised  through  sufBering,  Into  the  parol 
Christian  excellence.  It  is  beautiftil  to  see  the  lessons  (rf  trait 
in  Ood,  and  love  to  mankind,  brought  out  naort  and  mote  ialo 
shining  light  from  the  depth  of  the  dungeon-glooai ;  and  sB 
this  crowned  at  last  by  the  rdease  of  the  noble,  alMocgivtaff 
captive,  and  his  restoration  to  his  aged  father  and  motte, 
whose  venerable  faces  seem  perpetually  to  have  haunted  the 
solitude  of  his  oelL  The  book  is  written  in  the  moel  dsaie 
Italian,  and  wUl,  I  am  sure,  be  one  to  allbrd  job  lutiB| 
delight.** 
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Wander  through  tears  of  yoiceless  feeling  dim 
O'er  the  crown'd  Alps,  that,  midst  the  upper  sky, 
Sleep  in  the  sunlight  of  thine  Italy  1 
Or  is  thy  gaze  of  reverent  love  profound 
Unto  these  dear,  parental  f&cea  boimd. 
Which,  with  their  silveiy  hair,  so  oft  glanced  by. 
Haunting  thy  prison-dreams  1    Where'er  thou  art, 
Blessings  be  shed  upon  thine  inmost  heart  1 
Joy,  from  kind  looks,  blue  skies,  and  flowery  sod. 
For  that  pure  Yoice  of  thoughtful  wisdom  sent 
Forth  from  thy  cell,  in  sweetness  eloquent 
Of  loye  to  man,  and  quenchless  trust  in  God  I 


ON  A  SCENE  IN  THE  DARGLRi 

'TwAS  a  bright  moment  of  my  life  when  first, 
0  thou  pure  stream  through  rocky  portals  flowing  1 
That  temple-chamber  of  thy  gloiy  burst 
On  my  glad  sight!    Thy  pebbly  couch  lay  glowing 
With  deep  mosaic  hues;  and,  richly  throwing 
O'er  thy  cliff-walls  a  tinge  of  autumn's  yest^ 
Highbloom'd  the  heath-flowers,  and  the  wild  wood's 

crest 
Was  touch'd  with  gold.  Flow  ever  thus,  bestowing 
Qifts  of  delight,  sweet  stream!  on  all  who  moye 
Qently  along  thy  shores ;  and  oh  1  if  loye — 
True  loye,  in  secret  nursed,  with  sorrow  frttught — 
Should  sometimes  bear  his  treasured  grieft  to  thee. 
Then  full  of  kindness  let  thy  music  be. 
Singing  repose  to  eyery  troubled  thought ! 


ON  THE  DATURA  ARBOREA, 

Majxbtio  plant !  such  fairy  dreams  as  lie. 
Nursed,  where  the  bee  sucks  in  the  cowslip's  bell. 
Are  not  thy  train.   Those  flowers  of  yase-like  swell, 
Gear,  large,  with  dewy  moonlight  fill'd  from  high. 
And  in  their  monumental  purity 
Serenely  drooping,  round  thee  seem  to  draw 
Visions  link'd  strangely  with  that  silent  awe 
Which  broods  o'er  scidpture's  works.    A  meet  ally 
For  those  heroic  forms,  the  simply  grand 
Art  thou :  and  worthy,  caryed  by  plastic  hand, 
Aboye  some  kingly  poef  S'tomb  to  shine 
In  spotless  marble ;  honouring  one  whose  strain 
Soar'd,  upon  wings  of  thought  that  knew  no  stain. 
Free  through  the  starry  heayens  of  truth  diyine. 

*  A  baantiftil  valley  in  the  coanty  of  WIcklow. 


ON  READING  COLERIDGE'S  EPITAPH, 


WBITTEN  BTHIMSSLr. 

•«  stop,  f?hTM1in  paiHr-bj  I  itop,  child  of  6«d  i 
And  rMd  with  gnti*  bnu*:— BctMsAh  thia  lod 
A  Fc«t  Uct,  or  that  which  once  Mcm'd  ho  t 
Oh :  lift  MM  thought  in  prayer  fbr  8.  T.  C.  I 
That  he,  who  onco  in  T»in,  with  toil  of  bnwith, 
Yooad  dMthin  lifli,  taaj  hare  find  ICk  in  daatht 
Marojr,  tor  praiat— to  ha  ft>rgiT«a,  fbr  fhma— 
Ba  aik'd  and  hoped  throogh  Chriifc.    Dothoatha 


Spirit  1  so  oft  in  radiant  freedom  soaring 
High  through  seraphic  mysteries  unconfined. 
And  oft,  a  diyer  through  the  deep  of  mind, 
Its  cayems,  far  below  its  wayes,  exploring ; 
And  oft  such  strains  of  breezy  music  pouring, 
As,  with  the  floating  sweetness  of  their  sighs. 
Could  still  all  foyers  of  the  heart,  restoring 
Awhile  that  freshness  left  in  Paradise ; 
Say,  of  those  glorious  wanderings  what  the  goal  1 
What  the  rich  fruitage  to  man's  kindred  soul 
From  wealth  of  thine  bequeathed)    0  strong  and 

high. 
And  sceptred  intelleot !  thy  goal  oonfess'd 
Was  the  Redeemer's  Cross— thy  last  bequest 
One  lesson  breathing  thence  profound  humility  I 


DESIGN  AND  PERFORMANCR 

Thbt  float  before  my  soul,  the  fidr  designs 
Which  I  would  body  forth  to  life  and  power. 
Like  clouds,  that  with  their  wayering  hues  and  lines 
Portray  mtgestic  buildings : — dome  and  tower. 
Bright  spire,  that  through  the  rainbow  and  the 

shower 
Points  to  th'  unchanging  stars ;  and  high  arcade, 
FarHiweeping  to  some  glorious  altar,  made 
For  holiest  rites.    Meanwhile  the  waning  hour 
Melts  from  me,  and  by  feryent  dreams  o'erwrought, 
I  sink.  0  friend!  0  link'd  with  each  high  thought! 
Aid  me,  of  those  rich  yisions  to  detain 
All  I  may  grasp ;  until  thou  see'st  flilfill'dy 
While  time  and  strength  allow,  my  hope  to  bmld 
For  lowly  hearts  deyout,  but  one  enduring  &ne ! 

I8th  October. 


HOPE  OF  FUTURE  COMMUNION  WITH 

NATURR 

If  e'er  again  my  spirit  be  allow'd 

Conyerse  with  Nature  in  her  chambers  deep. 
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Where  lone,  and  mantled  with  the  rolling  cloud, 
She  broods  o'er  new-bom  waters,  as  they  leap 
In  sword-like  flashes  down  the  heathery  steep 
From  cayee  of  mystery ; — if  I  roam  once  more 
Where  dark  pines  quiver  to  the  torrent's  roar. 
And  Toiceful  oaks  respond; — may  I  not  reap 
A  more  ennobling  joy,  a  loftier  power. 
Than  e'er  was  shed  on  life's  more  yemal  hour 
From  such  communion  1    Tes!  I  then  shall  know 
That  not  in  vain  have  sorrow,  love,  and  thought 
Their  long,  still  work  of  preparation  wrought. 
For  that  more  perfect  sense  of  Qod  reveal'd  below. 


DREAMS  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Oft  in  still  night-dreams  a  departed  face 
Bends  o'er  me  with  sweet  earnestness  of  eye. 
Wearing  no  more  of  earthly  pains  a  trace. 
But  all  the  tender  pity  that  may  lie 
On  the  clear  brow  of  Immortality, 
Calm,  yet  profound.    Soft  rays  illume  that  mien ; 
Th'  unshadowed  moonlight  of  some  tar-oS  sky 
Around  it  floats  transparently  serene 
As  a  pure  veil  of  waters.    0  rich  Sleep  1 
The  spells  are  mighty  in  thy  regions  deep, 
To  glorify  with  reconciling  breath, 
E£facing,  brightening,  giving  forth  to  shine 
Beauty's  high  truth ;  and  how  much  more  divine 
Thy  power  when  link'd,  in  this,  with  thy  strong 
brother — ^Death  I 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  PSALMS. 

NOBLT  thy  song,  0  minstrel  1  rush'd  to  meet 
Th'  Eternal  on  the  pathway  of  the  blast. 
With  darkness  roimd  him  as  a  mantle  cast. 
And  cherubim  to  waft  his  flying  seat. 
Amidst  the  hills  that  smoked  beneath  his  feet, 
With  trumpet-voice  thy  spirit  calVd  aloud, 
And  bade  the  trembling  rocks  his  name  repeat, 
And  the  bent  cedars,  and  the  bursting  cloud. 
But  &r  more  gloriously  to  earth  made  known 
By  that  high  strain,  than  by  the  thimder's  tone, 
The  flashing  torrents,  or  the  ocean's  roll, 
Jehovah  spake,  through  thee  imbreathing  fire. 
Nature's  vast  realms  for  ever  to  inspire 
With  the  deep  worship  of  a  living  soul. 


DESPONDENCY  AND  ASPIRATIOB 


**  Par  eomr  migltor 
OmidteaMlMllAdal 


■— D. 


Mt  soul  was  mantled  with  dark  shadows^  bon 

Of  lonely  Fear,  disquieted  in  vain  ; 
Its  phantoms  hung  around  the  star  of  mom, 

A  cloud-like,  weeping  train : 
Thro'  the  long  day  they  dimni'd  the  autumn  go] 
On  all  the  glistening  leaves,  and  wildly  roll'd. 

When  the  last  forewell  flush  of  light  was  glowr 
Across  the  sunset  sky. 

O'er  its  rich  isles  of  vaporous  glory  throwinj 
One  melancholy  dye. 

And  when  the  solemn  night 

Came  rushing  with  her  might 
Of  stormy  oracles  from  caves  unknown. 

Then  with  each  fitful  blast 

Prophetic  murmurs  pass'd. 
Wakening  or  answering  some  deep  Sybil-ton 
Far  buried  in  my  breast,  yet  prompt  to  rise 
With  every  gusty  wail  that  o'er  the  wind4iazpil« 

"Fold,  fold  thy  wings,"  they  cried,  "and  stir 

no  more^ 
Faint  spirit !  strive  no  more:  for  thee  too  stroi 

Are  outward  ill  and  wrong; 
And  inward  wasting  fires  !     Thou  canst  not  mi 

Free  on  a  starry  way. 

Beyond  their  blighting  sway. 
At  heaven's  high  gate  serenely  to  adore  ! 
How  shouldst  thou  hope  earth's  fetters  to  onbnu 
0  passionate,  yet  weak  1  0  trembler  to  the  wiiK 

"  Never  shall  aught  but  broken  music  flow 
From  joy  of  thine,  deep  love,  or  tearful  woe — 
Such  homeless  notes  as  through  the  forest  sigfa, 
From  the  reeds' hollow  shaken. 
When  sudden  breezes  waken 
Their  vague,  wild  symphony. 
No  power  is  theirs,  and  no  abiding-plaoe 
In  human  hearts;  their  sweetness  leaves  no  trace- 
Bom  only  so  to  die  I 

*'  Never  shall  aught  but  perfume,  faint  and  vain 
On  the  fleet  pinion  of  the  changeful  hour. 
From  thy  bruised  life  again 
A  moment's  essence  breathe ; 
Thy  life,  whose  trampled  flower 
Into  the  blessed  wreath 
Of  household-charities  no  longer  bound. 
Lies  pale  and  withering  on  the  bairen  ground. 
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'*  So  fodo,  £Eule  on  !  Thy  gift  of  love  shall  cling 

A  coiling  sadness  round  thy  heart  and  brain — 
A  silent,  fruitless,  yet  undying  thing, 

All  sensitive  to  pain  1 
And  still  the  shadow  of  vain  dreams  shall  fall 
0*er  thy  mind's  world,  a  daily  darkening  palL 
Fold,  then,  thy  wounded  wing,  and  sink  subdued 
In  cold  and  unrcpiniug  quietude  !  '* 

Then  my  soul  yielded :  spells  of  numbing  breath 
Crept  6*er  it  heavy  with  a  dew  of  death — 
Its  powers,  like  leaves  before  the  night-rain,  closing; 
And,  as  by  conflict  of  wild  sea-waves  toss'd 
On  the  chill  bosom  of  some  desert  coast, 
Mutely  and  hopelessly  I  lay  reposing. 

When  silently  it  seem'd 

As  if  a  soft  mist  gleam'd 
Before  my  passive  sight,  and,  slowly  curling. 

To  many  a  shape  and  hue 

Of  vision'd  beauty  grew. 
Like  a  wrought  banner,  fold  by  fold  imfurling. 
Oh  !  the  rich  scenes  that  o'er  mine  inward  eye 

Unrolling  then  swept  by 
With  dreamy  motion  I    Silvery  seas  were  there. 
Lit  by  large  dazzling  stars,  and  arch'd  by  skies 
Of  southern  midnight's  most  transparent  dyes; 
And  gemm'd  with  many  an  island,  wildly  fair, 
Which  floated  past  me  into  orient  day. 
Still  gathering  lustre  on  th'  illumin'd  way. 
Till  its  high  groves  of  wondrous  flowering-troos 

Coloured  the  silvery  seas. 

And  then  a  glorious  mountain-chain  uprose. 

Height  above  spiry  height  I 
A  soaring  solitude  of  woods  and  snows, 

All  steep'd  in  golden  light  I 
While  as  it  pass'd,  those  regal  peaks  unveiling, 

I  heard,  methought,  a  waving  of  dread  vmigs. 
And  mighty  sounds,  as  if  the  vision  hailing; 
From  lyres  that  quiver'd  through  ten  thousand 
strings — 
Or  as  if  waters,  forth  to  music  leaping 

From  many  a  cave,  the  Alpine  Echo's  hall, 
On  their  bold  way  victoriously  were  sweeping, 
Link'd  in  majestic  anthems! — while  through  all 
That  billowy  swell  and  fall, 
Voices,  like  ringing  crystal,  fiU'd  the  air 
With  inarticulate  melody,  that  stirr'd 
My  being's  core ;  then,  moulding  into  word 
Their  piercing  sweetness,  bade  me  rise,  and  bear 
In  that  great  choral  strain  my  trembling  part. 
Of  tones  by  love  and  faith  struck  from  a  human 
heart. 


Return  no  more,  vain  bodings  of  the  night ! 

A  happier  oracle  within  my  soul 
Hath  Bwell'd  to  power ;  a  clear,  unwavering  light 
Mounts  through  the  battling  clouds  that  round 
And  to  a  new  control  [me  roll ; 

Nature's  full  harp  gives  forth  rejoicing  tones, 

Wherein  my  glad  sense  owns 
The  accordant  rush  of  elemental  sound 
To  one  consummate  harmony  profound — 
One  grand  Creation-Hymn, 
Whose  notes  the  seraphim 
Lift  to  the  glorious  height  of  music  wing'd  and 
crown'd. 

Shall  not  those  notes  find  echoes  in  my  lyre. 
Faithful  though  faint?  Shall  not  my  spirit's  firo. 
If  slowly,  yet  unswervingly,  ascend 
Now  to  its  fount  and  end? 

Shall  not  my  earthly  love,  all  purified. 
Shine  forth  a  heavenward  guide. 

An  angel  of  bright  power— and  strongly  bear 

My  being  upward  into  holier  air. 

Where  fiery  passion-clouds  have  no  abode. 
And  the  sky's  temple-arch  o'erflows  with  Qod? 

The  radiant  hope  new-born 

Expands  like  rising  mom 
In  my  life's  life :  and  as  a  ripening  rose 
The  crimson  shadow  of  its  gloiy  throws 
More  vivid,  hour  by  hour,  on  some  pure  stream ; 

So  from  that  hope  are  spreading 

Rich  hues,  o'er  nature  shedding 
Each  day  a  clearer,  spiritual  gleam. 

Let  not  those  rays  fade  from  me ! — once  e^joy'd. 

Father  of  Spirits  !  let  them  not  depart — 
Leaving  the  chill'd  earth,  without  form  and  void, 

Darken'd  by  mine  own  heart ! 
Lift,  aid,  sustain  me  !    Thou,  by  whom  alone 

All  lovely  gifts  and  pure 

In  the  soul's  grasp  endure ; 
Thou,  to  the  stops  of  whose  eternal  throne 
All  knowledge  flows— a  sea  for  evermore 
Breaking  its  crested  waves  on  that  sole  shore — 
Oh,  consecrate  my  life  !  that  I  may  sing 
Of  thee  with  joy  that  hath  a  living  spring. 
In  a  full  heart  of  music  !    Let  my  lays 
Through  the  resounding  mountains  waft  thy  praise. 
And  with  that  theme  the  wood's  green  cloisters  filL 
And  make  their  quivering,  leafy  dimness  thrill 
To  the  rich  breeze  of  song !    Oh  t  let  me  wake 

The  deep  religion,  which  hath  dwelt  from  yore 
Silently  brooding  by  lone  cliff  and  lake. 
And  wildest  river-shore  I 
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And  let  me  summon  all  the  voices  dwelling 
Where  eagles  build,  and  cavem'd  rills  are  welling, 
And  where  the  cataract's  organ-peal  is  swelling;. 
In  that  one  spirit  gather'd  to  adore ! 

Forgive,  0  Father !  if  presmnptuous  thought 

Too  daringly  in  aspiration  rise  1 
Let  not  thy  child  all  vainly  have  been  taught 

By  weakness,  and  by  wanderings,  and  by  sighs 
Of  sad  confession !  Lowly  be  my  heart, 

And  on  its  penitential  altar  spread 
The  o£ferings  worthless,  till  thy  grace  impart 

Tbefire  fromheaven,  whose  touch  alone canshcd 
Life,  radiance,  virtue ! — ^let  that  vital  spark 
Pierce  my  whole  being,  wilder'd  else  and  dark  1 

Thine  are  all  holy  things — oh,  make  me  thine  ! 
So  shall  I,  too,  be  pure — a  living  shrine 
Unto  that  Spirit  which  goes  forth  from  thee. 

Strong  and  divinely  free. 
Bearing  thy  gifts  of  wisdom  on  its  flight. 
And  brooding  o'er  them  with  a  dove-like  wing. 
Till  thought,  word,  song,  to  thee  in  worship  spring. 
Immortally  endow'd  for  liberty  and  light. 

[This  exquisite  poem  was  composed  during  the  Author's 
last  illness ;  and  the  following  account  of  her  situation  at  the 
time,  from  the  pen  of  her  sister,  cannot  fiUl  to  be  read  with 
a  deep  and  painful  interest  It  is  another  forcible,  visible 
illustration  of  "  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death.**  Happy, 
as  in  her  case,  when  the  direction  of  the  mind  is  towards  all 
that  is  high,  pure,  and  excellent ! 

**  A  shuddering  thrill  pervaded  her  whole  frame,  and  she 
felt,  as  she  often  afterwards  declared,  a  presentiment  tliat 
from  that  moment  her  hours  were  numbered.  The  same 
evening  she  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  ague ;  and  this  insidious 
and  harassing  complaint  continued  its  visitations  for  several 
weeks,  reducing  her  poor,  wasted  form  to  the  most  lamentable 
state  of  debility,  and  at  length  retiring  only  to  "taiake  w^y  for 
a  train  of  symptoms  still  more  fatal  and  distressing.  Yet, 
while  the  work  of  decay  was  going  on  thus  surely  and  pro- 
gressively upon  the  earthly  tabernacle,  the  bright  flame 
within  continued  to  bum  with  a  pure  and  holy  light,  and,  at 
times,  even  to  flash  forth  with  more  tlian  wonted  brightness. 
The  lyric  of  '  Despondency  and  Aspiration,'  which  may  be 
considered  as  her  noblest  and  highest  effort,  and  in  whidi, 
from  a  feeling  that  it  might  be  her  last  work,  she  felt  anxious 
to  concentrate  all  her  powers,  was  written  during  the  few 
intervals  accorded  her  from  acute  suffering  or  powerless  lan- 
guor. And  in  the  same  circumstances  slie  wrote,  or  rather 
dictated,  the  series  of  sonnets  called  JTiaughts  during  Sick- 
nesit  which  present  so  interesting  a  picture  of  the  calm,  sub- 
missive tone  of  her  mind,  whether  engaged  in  tender  remem- 
brances of  the  past,  or  in  solemn  and  reverential  speculations 
on  Ihe  future.  The  one  entitled  *  Sickness  like  Night '  dis- 
closes a  view,  no  less  affecting  ttian  consolatory,  of  the  sweet 
and  blessed  peace  which  hovered  round  the  couch  wliere 
*  Mutely  andhopelcttly  she  Uy  repoaing. 

"Tlie  last  sonnet  of  tlie  series,  entitled  *  Recovery,'  was 
written  under  temporary  appearances  of  convalescence,  which 
proved  as  fugitive  af  they  were  fallacious  "] 


THE  HUGUENOT'S  FAREWELL. 

I  vtAKD  Upon  the  threshold  stone 

Of  mine  ancestral  hall ; 
I  hear  my  native  river  moan ; 

I  see  the  night  o'er  my  old  forests  fiilL 

I  look  roimd  on  the  darkening  vale 
That  saw  my  childhood's  plays ; 

The  low  wind  in  its  rising  wail 
Hath  a  strange  tone,  a  sound  of  other  da} 

But  I  must  rule  my  swelling  breast : 

A  sign  is  in  the  sky  ! 
Bright  o'er  yon  gray  rock's  eagle-nest 

Shines  forth  a  warning  star — ^it  bids  me  fi^ 

My  father's  sword  is  in  my  hand. 
His  deep  voice  haimts  mine  ear; 

He  tells  me  of  the  noble  band 
Whose  lives  have  left  a  brooding  gloiy  be 

He  bids  their  ofiEspring  guard  from  stain 

Their  pure  and  lofty  faith ; 
And  yield  up  all  things,  to  maintain 

The  cause  for  which  they  g^  themselTt 
death. 

And  I  obey.    I  leave  their  towers 

Unto  the  stranger's  tread. 
Unto  the  creeping  grass  and  flowers. 

Unto  the  fading  pictures  of  the  dead. 

I  leave  their  shields  to  slow  decay. 

Their  banners  to  the  dust : 
1  go,  and  only  bear  away 

Their  old  majestic  name — a  solemn  trust 


1  go  up  to  the  ancient  hills. 

Where  chains  may  never  be. 
Where  leap  in  joy  the  torrent-rills. 

Where  man  may  worship  Qod,  alone  and : 

There  shall  an  altar  and  a  camp 

Impregnably  arise ; 
There  shall  be  lit  a  quenchless  lamp. 

To  shine,  unwavering,  through  the  open 
skies. 

And  song  shall  midst  the  ro<^  be  heard. 

And  fearless  prayer  ascend ; 
While,  thrilling  to  God's  holy  word. 

The  mountain-pines  in  adoration  bend. 
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And  there  the  biiming  heart  no  more 
Its  deep  thought  shall  suppress, 

But  the  long-buried  truth  shall  pour 
Free  currents  thence,  amidst  the  wilderness. 

Then  &re  thee  well,  my  mother's  bower  ! 

Farewell,  my  father  s  hearth  I — 
Perish  my  home  1  where  lawless  power 

Hath  rent  the  tie  of  love  to  native  earth. 

Perish !  let  deathlike  silence  ML 

Upon  the  lone  abode ; 
Spread  &8t,  dark  ivy !  spread  thy  pall ; — 

I  go  up  to  the  mountains  with  my  GkxL 


ANTIQUE  GREEK  LAMENT.^ 

Bt  the  blue  waters — ^the  restless  ocean-waters, 
Restless  as  they  with  their  many-flashing  surges. 
Lonely  I  wander,  weeping  for  my  lost  one  1 

I  pine  for  thee  through  all  the  joyless  day — 
Through  the  long  night  I  pine :  the  golden  sun 
Looks  dim  since  thou  hast  left  me,  and  the  spring 
Seems  but  to  weep.  Where  art  thou,  my  beloved  ? 
Night  after  night,  in  fond  hope  vigilant, 
By  the  old  temple  on  the  breezy  cliff,     [stroam'd 
These  hands  have  heap*d  the  viratch-fire,  till  it 
Red  o*er  the  shining  colimms — darkly  red 
Along  the  crested  billows  ! — ^but  in  vain : 
Thy  white  sail  comes  not  from  the  distant  isles — 
Tet  thou  wert  flEdthful  ever.    Oh  I  the  deep 
Hath  shut  above  thy  head— that  graceful  head ; 
The  sea-weed  mingles  with  thy  clustering  locks ; 
The  white  sail  never  will  bring  back  the  loved  ! 

By  the  blue  waters — the  restless  ocean-waters. 
Restless  as  they  with  their  many-flashing  surges. 
Lonely  I  wander,  weeping  for  my  lost  one  ! 

Where  art  thou ) — where  ?  Had  I  but  lingering 

press'd 
On  thy  cold  lips  the  last  long  kiss— but  smooth'd 
The  parted  ringlets  of  thy  shining  hair       [still'd 
With  love*s  fond  touch,  my  heart's  cry  had  been 
Into  a  Toiceless  grief:  I  would  have  strew*d 
With  all  the  pale  flowers  of  the  vernal  woods — 
White  violets,  and  the  mournful  hyacinth. 
And  frail  anemone,  thy  marble  brow, 

1  Tbo  origlDal  title  given  to  this  poem  waa  The  Lament  of 
Alqrone,  wbidi  waa  altered  to  its  preaent  one»  on  the  augge*- 
tkm  of  a  iHend.    It  was  written  in  November  1834. 


In  slumber  beautiful  1    I  would  have  heap'd 
Sweet  boughs  and  precious  odours  on  thy  pyre. 
And  with  mine  own  shorn  tresses  hung  thine  urn. 
And  many  a  garland  of  the  pallid  rose : 
But  thou  liest  fiu:  away  !    No  funeral  chant. 
Save  the  wild  moaning  of  the  wave,  is  thine : 
No  pyre — save,  haply,  some  long-buried  wreck ; 
Thou  that  wert  fteiirest — ^thou  that  wert  most  loved ! 

By  the  blue  waters — the  restless  ocean-waters, 
Restless  as  they  with  their  many-flashing  surges, 
Lonely  I  wander,  weeping  for  my  lost  one  ! 

Come,  in  the  dreamy  shadow  of  the  night, 

And  speak  to  me  1    E'en  though  thy  voice  be 

changed. 
My  heart  would  know  it  stilL    Oh,  speak  to  mo ! 
And  say  if  yet,  in  some  dim,  feuvoff  world. 
Which  knows  not  how  the  festal  sunshine  bums, 
If  yet,  in  some  pale  mead  of  asphodel. 
We  two  shall  meet  again  !    Oh,  I  would  quit 
The  day  rejoicingly — ^the  rosy  light — 
All  the  rich  flowers  and  fountains  musical. 
And  sweet,  familiar  melodies  of  earth. 
To  dwell  with  thee  below  1   Thou  answerest  not! 
The  powers  whom  I  have  call'd  upon  are  mute : 
The  voices  buried  in  old  whispery  caves. 
And  by  lone  river«ourc^,  and  amidst 
The  gloom  and  mystery  of  dark  prophetroaks, 
The  wood-gods*  haunt — they  give  me  no  reply  I 
All  silent — heaven  and  earth  !   For  evermore 
From  the  deserted  mountains  thou  art  gone — 
For  ever  from  the  melancholy  gix>ves. 
Whose  laurels  wail  thee  with  a  shivering  sound  1 
And  I — I  pine  through  all  the  joyous  day. 
Through  the  long  night  I  pine— as  fondly  pines 
The  night's  own  bird,  dissolving  her  lorn  life 
To  song  in  moonlight  woods.  Thou  hear'st  me  not ! 
The  heavens  are  pitiless  of  human  tears : 
The  deep  sea-darkness  is  about  thy  head ; 
The  white  sail  never  will  bring  back  the  loved  1 

By  the  blue  waters — the  restless  ocean-waters, 
Restless  as  they  with  their  many-flashing  suxiges, 
Lonely  I  wander,  weeping  for  my  lost  one  ! 


THOUGHTS  DURING  SICKNESS. 

INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 

0  Thought  !  0  Memory  !  gems  for  ever  heaping 
High  in  the  illumined  chambers  of  the  mind — 
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And  thou,  divine  Imagination!  keeping 

Thy  lamp's  lone  star  mid  shadowy  hosts  enshrined; 

How  in  one  moment  rent  and  disentwined, 

At  Feyer^s  fieiy  touch,  apart  they  fall. 

Tour  glorious  combinations  !  broken  all. 

As  the  sand-pillars  by  the  desert's  wind 

Scatter'd  to  whirUng  dust  t    Oh,  soon  uncrown'd ! 

Well  may  your  parting  swift,  your  strange  return. 

Subdue  the  soul  to  lowliness  profoimd, 

Guiding  its  chasten'd  vision  to  discern 

How  by  meek  Faith  heaven's  portals  must  be  pass'd. 

Ere  it  can  hold  your  gifts  inalienably  &6t 


SICKNESS  LIKE  NIGHT. 

Thou  art  like  Night,  0  Sickness  !  deeply  stilling 
Within  my  heart  the  world's  disturbing  sound. 
And  the  dim  quiet  of  my  chamber  filling 
With  low,  sweet  voices  by  Life's  tumult  drown'd. 
Thou  art  like  awful  Night !  thou  gatherest  roimd 
The  things  that  are  unseen — ^though  close  they  lie ; 
And  with  a  truth,  clear,  startling,  and  profoimd, 
Giv'st  their  dread  presence  to  our  mental  eye. 
Thou  art  like  starry,  spiritual  Night ! 
High  and  immortal  thoughts  attend  thy  way. 
And  revelations,  which  the  common  light 
Brings  not,  though  wakening  with  its  rosy  ray 
All  outward  life: — Be  welcome,  then,  thy  rod, 
Before  whose  touch  my  soul  imfolds  itself  to  God. 


ON  RETZSCH'S  DESIGN   OF  THE  ANGEL 

OF  DEATH.1 

Well  might  thine  awfiil  image  thus  arise 
With  that  high  calm  upon  thy  regal  brow. 
And  the  deep,  solemn  sweetness  in  those  eyes. 
Unto  the  glorious  artist !     Who  but  thou 
The  fleeting  forms  of  beauty  can  endow 
For  him  with  permanence  1  who  make  those  gleams 
Of  brighter  life,  that  colour  his  lone  dreams. 
Immortal  things  ]    Let  others  trembling  bow, 
Angel  of  Death !  before  thee ; — not  to  those 
Whose  spirits  with  Eternal  Truth  repose, 

1  Thii  sonnet  was  suggested  by  the  following  passage  out  of 
Mrs  Jameson's  VitiU  and  Skdchci  at  Home  and  Abroad ^  in 
a  description  slie  gives  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  artist  Retzscb, 
near  Dresden: — **  Afterwards  lie  placed  upon  his  easel  a 
wondrous  face  which  made  me  slirink  back — not  with  terror, 
for  it  was  perfectly  beautiful, — but  with  awe,  for  it  was  un- 
q>eakably  fearful :  the  hair  streamed  back  from  the  pale  brow 


Art  thou  a  fearfid  shape  1     And  oh  !  for  mg. 
How  full  of  welcome  would  thine  aspeet  ihinc^ 
Did  not  the  cords  of  strong  affection  twine 
So  fast  around  my  soul,  it  eoniiol  spring  to  thee! 


REMEMBRANCE  OF  NATURE. 

0  Nature  !  thou  didst  rear  me  for  thine  own. 
With  thy  free  singing-birds  and  mountain-broob; 
Feeding  my  thoughts  in  primrose-haunted  nooki 
With  £Eury  fantasies  and  wood-dreams  lone ; 
And  thou  didst  teach  me  every  wanderii^  tooe 
Drawn  from  thy  many-whispering  trees  and  wstc^ 
And  guide  my  steps  to  founts  and  sparry  caf«ii 
And  where  bright  mosses  wove  thee  a  ridi  thrme 
Midst  the  green  hills :  and  now  that>  &r  estruged 
From  all  sweet  sounds  and  odours  of  thy  breitb, 
Fading  I  lie,  within  my  heart  unchanged. 
So  glows  the  love  of  thee,  that  not  for  death 
Seems  that  pure  passion's  fervour — but  ordiin'd 
To  meet  on  brighter  shores  thy  migeefyunstaiiiU 


FUGHT  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

Whttheb,  oh  !  whither  wilt  thou  wing  thy  vijt 
What  solemn  region  first  upon  thy  sight 
Shall  break,  unveil'd  for  terror  or  delight  ? 
What  hosts,  magnificent  in  dread  array. 
My  spirit  1  when  thy  prison-house  of  day. 
After  long  strife  is  rent  1   Fond,  fruitless  quest ! 
The  unfledged  bird,  within  his  narrow  nest. 
Sees  but  a  few  green  branches  o'er  him  play. 
And  through  their  parting  leaves,  by  fits  rsTesTdr 
A  glimpse  of  summer  sky ;  nor  knows  the  field 
Wherein  his  dormant  powers  must  yet  be  tried. 
Thou  art  that  bird  ! — of  what  beyond  thee  Iks 
Far  in  the  untrack'd,  immeasurable  skies, 
Knowing  but  this — that  thou  shalt  find  thy  GQi.ie! 


FLOWERa 

Welcome,  0  pure  and  lovely  forms!  again 
Unto  the  shadowy  stillness  of  my  room  ! 

— the  orbe  of  sight  appeared  at  first  two  dark,  boHov,  «>• 
fathomabto  spaces,  like  those  in  a  sknD  ;  but  wfaaa  I  dre* 
nearer  and  looked  attentively,  two  loT«|y  OTiiif  wjm  h)oki< 
at  me  again  out  of  the  depth  of  the  ahadow,  as  If  frooi  te 
bottom  of  an  abyss.  The  month  was  diTin^  sweet,  bat  9A% 
and  the  softest  repose  rested  on  erexy  featura.  This,  be  isU 
me,  was  the  Anokl  or  Dkatb." 
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For  not  alone  ye  bring  a  joyous  train 
Of  summer-thoughts  attendant  on  your  bloom — 
Visions  of  freshness,  of  rich  bowery  gloom. 
Of  the  low  murmurs  filling  mossy  dells. 
Of  stars  that  look  down  on  your  folded  bells 
Through  dewy  leaves,  of  many  a  wild  perfume 
Greeting  the  wanderer  of  the  hill  and  grove 
Like  sudden  music :  more  than  this  ye  bring- 
Far  more ;  ye  whisper  of  the  all-fostering  love 
Which  thus  hath  clothed  you,  and  whose  dove-like 

wing 
Broods  o'er  the  sufferer  drawing  fever*d  breath. 
Whether  the  couch  be  that  of  life  or  death. 


RECOVERY.! 

Back,  then,  once  more  to  breast  the  waves  of  life, 
To  battle  on  against  the  unceasing  spray. 
To  sink  overwearied  in  the  stormy  strife. 
And  rise  to  strive  again ;  yet  on  my  way. 
Oh  !  linger  still,  thou  ^ht  of  better  day ! 
Bom  in  the  hours  of  loneliness:  and  you, 
Ye  childlike  thoughts !  the  holy  and  the  true — 
Ye  that  came  bearing,  while  subdued  I  lay. 
The  foith,  the  insight  of  life's  vernal  mom 
Back  on  my  soul,  a  clear,  bright  sense,  new-boro, 
Kow  leave  me  not !  but  as,  profoundly  pure, 

1  Written  nnder  the  fiUae  {mpresaien  oocaikmed  by  a  tem- 
ponrj  improvement  in  strengtlL 

[S  After  tlie  ezhaosting  vidnitodes  of  daji  when  it  teemed 
that  the  night  of  death  was  indeed  at  hand— of  nighti  when 
it  was  thought  tliat  ilie  could  nerer  lee  the  light  of  morning — 
wonderful  eren  to  thoee  who  had  witnened,  tliroughoiit  her 
Ubiei*,  the  cleamen  and  brightnen  of  the  never-dying  prin- 
ciple, amidst  the  detection  and  decay  of  its  earthly  com- 
panion, was  the  consecrated  power  and  fiwUity  with  which, 
on  Sunday,  the  S6th  of  Aprfl,  she  dictated  to  her  brother 
the  '*  Sabbath  Sonnet,**  the  kst  strain  of  the  "sweet 
singer,**  whose  harp  was  henceforth  to  be  hung  upon  the 
willows. 

Amongst  the  many  tributes  of  interest  and  admiration 


A  blue  stream  rushes  through  a  darker  lake 
Unchanged,  e'en  thus  with  me  your  joumey  take, 
Wafting  sweet  airs  of  heaven  thro'  this  low  world 
obscure. 


SABBATH  S0NNET.2 

C0MF06ED  BT  HBS  HEIIANS  A  FEW  DATS  BEFOBB  HER 
DEATH,  AKD   DICTATED   TO  HEB  BEOTHEB. 

How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  bending, 
Thro' England's  primrose  meadow-paths,  their  way 
Towards  spire  and  tower,  tnidst  shadowy  elms 

ascending, 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallow'd 

day  1 
The  halls  from  old  heroic  ages  gray 
Pour  their  fiiir  children  forth ;  and  hamlets  low. 
With  whose  thick  orchard-blooms  the  soft  winds 
Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow,       [play. 
Like  a  freed  vernal  stream,    I  may  not  tread 
With  them  those  pathways— to  the  feverish  bed 
Of  sickness  bound ;  yet,  0  my  Qod  I  I  bless 
Thy  mercy,  that  wiUi  Sabbath-peace  hath  fill'd 
My  chasten'd  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  still'd 
To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankf^ilness  ! 

26th  April  1835. 

elicited  by  a  poem,  80  remarlKable  to  all  readers— so  predonsto 
many  hearts— the  following  expressions,  contained  in  a  letter 
from  the  late  venerable  Bishop  of  Salisbury  to  Mrs  Joanna 
Baillie,  and  abeady  published  by  the  Utter,  are  too  pleasingly 
applicable  not  to  be  inserted  here.  **  There  is  somethbig 
peculiarly  toucUng  hi  the  Ume.  the  subject,  and  the  occasion 
of  this  deathbed  sonnet,  and  hi  the  afKocting  contrast  between 
the  *  blessed  groups  *  she  describes,  and  her  own  (humanly 
speaking)  helpless  state  of  sickness ;  and  that  again  contrasted 
with  the  hopeful  state  of  mind  with  which  the  sonnet  con- 
cludes, expressive  both  of  the  quiet  comforta  of  a  Christian 
Sabbath,  and  the  blessed  fruits  of  profitable appUeation.  Her 
'  Sweet  Caifanes  *  on  *  Sabbath-peace  ,*  appear  to  me  rvy  cha- 
racteristic of  the  writer."— JIfnnoIr,  p.  311-12.] 
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DELTA. 

**Wk  cannot  idlow  these  venes^to  adorn,  with  a  lad 
beauty,  the  pages  of  this  Magazine — ^more  especially  as  they 
are  the  last  compoeed  by  their  distinguished  writer,  and  that 
only  a  few  days  before  her  death— without  at  least  a  passing 
tribute  of  regret  for  an  event  whicli  has  cast  a  shadow  of 
gloom  through  the  sunshiny  fields  of  contemporary  literature. 
But  two  months  ago,  the  beautifiil  lyric  entitled  *  Despon- 
dency and  Aspiration,'  appeared  in  these  pages,  and  now  the 
sweet  fountain  of  music  from  which  that  prophetic  strsbi 
gushed  has  ceased  to  flow.  The  highly  gifted  and  accom- 
plislied,  the  patient,  the  meek,  and  long-sufiering  Fslicia 
Hkmans,  is  no  more.  She  died  on  the  night  of  Saturday, 
the  1 6th  of  May  1835,  at  DubUn,and  met  her  fate  with  all 
the  calm  resignation  of  a  Christian,  conscious  that  her  spirit 
was  winging  its  fiight  to  anotlier  and  a  better  world,  where 
'  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  Uie  weary  are  at  rest.* 

**  Without  disparagement  of  the  living,  we  scarcely  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  in  Mrs  Hemans  our  female  literature  haa 
lost  perhaps  its  brightest  ornament  To  Joanna  Baillie  she 
miglit  be  inferior,  not  only  in  vigour  of  conception,  but  in 
the  power  of  metapliysically  analysing  those  sentiments  and 
feelings  which  constitute  the  basis  of  human  actions, — to 
Mrs  Jameson  in  tlie  critical  perception  which,  from  detached 
fragments  of  spoken  thought,  can  discriminate  the  links  which 
bind  all  into  a  dbtinctive  character, — to  Miss  Landon  in  elo- 
quent facility, — to  Caroline  Bowles  in  simple  pathos, — and 
to  Mary  Mitford  in  power  of  thought ;  but  as  a  female  writer, 
influencing  the  female  mind,  she  has  undoubtedly  stood,  for 
some  bypast  years,  ttje  very  first  in  ttie  first  rank ;  and  this 
pre-eminence  has  been  acknowledged,  not  only  in  her  own 
land,  but  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  whether  on 
the  banks  of  the  eastern  Ganges  or  the  western  Mississippi. 
Her  path  was  her  own  ;  and  .shoals  of  imitators  have  arisen, 
alike  at  home  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who, 
destitute  of  her  animating  genius,  have  mimicked  her  themes, 
and  parodied  her  sentiments  and  language,  without  being 
able  to  reach  its  height.  In  her  poetry,  religious  truth  and 
intellectual  beauty  meet  together;  and  assuredly  it  is  not  the 
less  calculated  to  refine  the  taste  and  exalt  the  imagination, 
because  it  addresses  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  better 
feelings  of  our  nature  alone.  Over  all  her  picture  of  humanity 
are  spread  the  glory  and  the  grace  reflected  from  purity  of 
morals,  delicacy  of  perception  and  conception,  sublimity  of 
religious  feith,  and  warmth  of  patriotism  ;  and.  turning  from 
the  dark  and  degraded,  whether  in  subject  or  sentbnent,  she 

1  "  Sabbath  Sonnet." 


ledcs  oat  those  verdant  oases  in  the  deicrt  of 

which  tha  affections  may  moat  pirasnntlj  reat. 

is  intensely  and  entirely  feminine — and,  in  oar 

this  is  the  highest  praise  which  could  be  awmrded  it,— it  mM 

liave  been  written  by  a  woman  only;   IbraKhoo^,  te  Iks 

*  Records  *  of  Iwr  sex,  we  have  the  female  diaraeta 

in  all  the  Taried  phases  of  ba£Bed  peaaJon  mad  of 

affectfon;   of  heroical  self-denial,  and   of 

deferred  ;  of  derotcdnesa  tried  in  the  liimnoe  of 

and  of 


*  G«ntle  Ibriings  loof  so 
Sabdaed  and  chniA'd  kMif  ;  * 


yet  its  energy  resembles  tliat  of  the  dove,  *  p**>MHf  the  ksi 
that  hovers  o'er  its  mate,'  and  its  exaltation  at  tbcnf^kwi/t 
of  the  daring  kind,  which  doubta  and  derides,  or  even  qassliaBs, 
but  which  clings  to  the  anchor  of  liope,  sind  looks  fionrardvib 
fadth  and  reverential  fear. 

'*  Bfrs  Hemans  has  written  much,  and,  aa  with  all  aoten 
in  like  predicament,  her  strains  are  of  varioos  ilitmi  if  •* 
cellence.  Independently  of  this,  her  difforatt  works  irii  Is 
differently  estimated,  as  to  their  relative  vmloe,  by 
minds ;  but  among  the  lyrics  of  the  Bngliah  langui 
can  scarcely  die,  we  hesitate  not  to  aaaign  piaoes  la  *  Ths 
Hebrew  Mother '— '  The  Treasures  of  the  Deep  *— *  The  Spkn 
Return'— 'Tlie  Homes  of  Engbind '— *  The  Better  Laad  — 
'  The  Hour  of  Death '— *  The  Trampet  '—and  *  Tbe  Gcawaf 
a  Household.'  In  these  '  gems  of  purest  r 
liar  genius  of  Mrs  Hemans  breathes,  and  boms,  and 
pre-eminent ;  for  her  forte  lay  in  depicting ' 
beautify  and  embellish  domestic  life — the  gentle 
of  k)ve  and  friendship— *  homebred  delighti  and 
happiness '—tlie  associations  of  local  attadunent 
influences  of  religious  feelings  over  the  aool,  wbeChs  i 
from  the  varied  circumstanooi  and  situations  of  i 
the  aspects  of  external  nature.  We  would  only  bert  add,  Iff 
way  of  remark,  that  the  wiitings  of  Mrs 
divide  themselves  into  two  pretty  distinct 
comprehending  her  *  Modem  Greece,* '  WaUaoe,*  * '. 
'  Sceptic,'  *  Historic  Scenes,'  and  other  prodoetiOBS, 
the  publication  of  *  The  Forest  Sanctoary ;  *  and  the 
comprehending  that  volume, '  The  Records  of  Woomui,*  *Tki 
Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life,*  and  all  her  nihsfqimit  { 
tiona  In  her  earlier  works,  she  follows  the 
contradistinguished  from  the  romantic,  and  thej 
in  that  polish  of  style,  and  almost  gorgeous  ricfaneas  of  laagosii. 
in  which  her  maturer  compositions  are  set.  It  b  evidsBtlbii 
new  stores  of  thought  were  lattsriy  opened  up  to  hsr,  te  s 
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man  extended  acquaintonoe  with  the  literature  of  Spain  and 
Gennany,  as  well  as  by  a  profounder  itudy  of  the  writings  of 
our  great  poetical  regenerator— Wordsworth."— BtodkiooodV 
Magazine,  Juljf  1835. 


MISS  LANDON. 

**  Did  we  not  know  this  woiid  to  be  but  a  place  of  trial — 
our  bitter  probation  for  another  and  for  a  better— how  strange 
In  its  severity  would  seem  the  lot  of  genius  in  a  wonmnl  The 
keen  feeling— the  generous  enthusiann— the  lofty  aq>iration 
and  the  delicate  perception — are  given  but  to  make  the  fioi- 
seasor  unfitted  for  her  actual  position.  It  is  well ! — such  gifts, 
in  their  very  contrast  to  the  selfishness  and  the  evil  with 
wfakh  they  are  surrounded,  inform  us  of  another  world— they 
brsatbe  kA  tlieir  home,  which  is  heaven ;  the  q>iritual  and  the 
inspired  in  this  life  but  fit  us  to  believe  in  that  which  is  to 
eoma.  With  what  a  sublime  feith  is  this  divine  reliance 
expressed  in  all  Mrs  Hemans's  later  writings !  As  the  ctouda 
towards  nightfall  melt  away  on  a  fine  summer  evening  into 
the  clear  amber  of  tlie  west,  leaving  a  soft  and  unbroken  azure 
wharaon  the  stars  may  shine ;  so  the  troubles  of  life,  its  vain 
regrets  and  vainer  desires,  vanished  before  the  cahn  dose  of 
exlstenoe— the  hopes  of  heaven  rose  steadfest  at  last— the  light 
shone  from  the  windows  of  her  home,  as  she  approached  unto  it 

'  Vo  Una*  fat  thae !— tbougb  Ugbt  be  from  ii«  gone 
With  thj  toul't  radlane*,  bright  and  rasUea  on*  I 

Mo  t«*r«  for  thao  I 
Thty  that  have  loved  an  •xlle  moat  not  moam 
To  tm  him  parting  for  hU  nativo  boom*, 
0'«r  tha  dark  i 


**  We  have  noticed  tliis  yearning  for  affection — unsatisfied, 
but  stin  unsubdued — as  one  characteristic  of  Mrs  Hemans's 
poetry :  the  rich  picturesque  was  another.  Uiglily  accom- 
pUsbed,  the  varied  stores  that  she  possened  were  all  subser- 
vient to  one  master  science.  Allstress  both  of  German  and 
Spanish,  the  latter  country  appears  to  have  peculiarly  capti- 
vated her  Imagination.  At  that  period  when  the  fency  is 
peculiarly  alive  to  hnpression — when  girlhood  is  so  new,  that 
the  eagerness  of  childhood  is  still  in  ito  delights— Spain  was, 
of  aO  others,  the  country  on  whkh  public  attention  was  fixed 
— victory  after  victory  carried  the  British  fiag  from  the  ocean 
to  the  Pyrenees ;  but,  with  that  craving  for  the  ideal  whteh 
is  80  gnat  a  feature  in  her  writings,  the  present  was  insuffl- 
eient,  and  she  went  back  upon  the  past ;— the  romantic  his- 
\arj  of  the  Afoors  was  like  a  storehouse,  with  treasures  gor- 
geous like  those  of  its  own  Alhambra. 

"  It  is  observable  in  her  minor  poems,  that  they  turn  upon 
aa  Incident  rather  than  a  feeling.  Feelings,  true  and  deep, 
are  developed ;  but  one  single  emotion  is  never  the  original 
•abject  Some  graceful  or  touching  anecdote  or  situation 
catches  her  attention,  and  its  poetry  is  developed  in  a  strain 
of  mourning  melody,  and  in  a  vein  of  gentle  moralising.  I 
always  wish,  in  reading  my  fevourite  poets,  to  know  what 
flnt  suggested  my  fevourite  poems.  Few  things  would  be 
more  interesting  tlian  to  know  under  what  circumstances  they 
were  oompoeed— how  much  of  individual  sentiment  there  was 
in  eadi,  or  how,  on  some  incident  seemin^y  even  oppoeed, 
th^  had  contrived  to  ingraft  thefar  own  associations.  What 
a  history  of  the  heart  would  such  annals  reveal!  Ewypoem 
Is  in  Itsdf  an  impulse. 

*'  Beeldee  the  ideal  and  the  picturesque,  Mrs  Hemans  Is 
dbtlngnlshed  by  her  harmony.    I  use  the  word  harmony 


advisedly,  in  contradistinction  to  melody.  Melody  implies 
something  more  careless,  more  simple,  than  belongs  to  her 
style;  it  is  song  by  snatches ;  our  English  ballads  are  remark- 
able for  it  To  quote  an  instance  or  two :  there  is  a  verse  In 
that  of  Yarrow  Water— 

O  wind  that  wandereth  flpom  tha  aoath ! 

Seek  where  my  love  repaireih. 
And  blow  a  kiia  to  hie  dear  mouth, 

And  tall  nut  how  ha  (kreth.* 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  tender  sweetness  of  these  lines;  but 
there  is  no  skilL  Again,  in  J'SsifvAoiaifumcfe,  the  verse  that 
describes  the  cruelty  of  Eleanor— 

'  with  that  abe  atmek  bar  on  the  month. 

So  dyed  doable  red  ; 
Hard  waa  tha  heart  that  gave  the  blow. 
Soft  were  the  Upe  that  bled/ 

IIow  musical  Is  the  alliteration !  but  it  is  music  which,  like 
that  of  the  singing  brook,  has  sprung  up  of  itself,  Now,  Mrs 
Hemans  has  the  most  perfect  skill  in  her  science ;  nothing  can 
be  more  polished  than  her  versification.  Every  poem  is  like  a 
piece  of  music,  with  its  eloquent  pauses.  Its  rich  combinations, 
and  its  swelling  chords.  Who  that  lias  ever  heard,  can  foiget 
the  exquisite  fiow  of  *  The  Voice  of  Spring  ?  *— 

*  I  eome !  I  come !-— jre  have  call'd  ma  kmgt 
I  coma  o'er  tha  moantaina  with  Ugbt  and  aong ! 
Ye  may  trace  my  atap  o'er  tha  wakening  earth. 
By  the  winds  that  taU  ofthe  violet'k  births 
Qy  the  prlmroee-atara  In  tha  ahadowygraaa. 
By  tha  graan  leavea  opening  as  I  paia.* 

It  is  like  the  finest  order  of  Italian  singing— pure,  high,  and 
scientiflc 

**  I  can  never  sufficiently  regret  that  it  was  not  my  good 
fortune  to  know  Mrs  Hemans  personally :  It  was  an  honour 
I  should  have  esthnated  so  highly— a  happiness  that  I  should 
have  enjoyed  so  keenly.  I  never  even  met  with  an  acquain- 
tance of  hers  but  once ;  that  once,  however,  was  much.  I 
knew  Miss  Jewsbury,  the  kite  lamented  Mrs  Fletcher.  She 
delighted  in  speaking  of  Mrs  Hemans ;  she  spoke  of  her  with 
the  appreciation  of  one  fine  mind  comprehending  another,  and 
with  the  earnest  affection  of  a  woman  and  a  friend.  She 
described  her  conversation  as  singularly  fascinating— ftill  of 
poetry,  very  feUcitous  in  illustration  by  anecdote— liappy,  too, 
in  quotation,  and  very  rich  in  imagery ;  '  in  short,  her  own 
poem  on  '*  The  Treasures  of  the  Deep  **  would  best  describe 
it'  She  mentioned  a  very  striking  simile  to  which  a  conver- 
satton  on  Mrs  Hemans's  own  poem  of  *  The  Sceptic '  had  led : 
— *  Like  Sinbad  the  sailor,  we  are  often  shipwrecked  on  a 
strange  shore.  We  despair ;  but  hope  comes  when  least  ex- 
pected. We  pass  through  the  gloomy  caverns  of  doubt  into 
the  free  air  and  blessed  sunshine  of  conviction  and  belief!'  I 
asked  her  if  she  thought  Mrs  Hemans  a  happy  person,  and 
she  said,  *  No ;  her  enjoyment  is  feverish,  and  she  desponds. 
She  Is  like  a  lamp  who*  oil  is  consunwd  by  the  veiy  light 
which  it  yields.*  What  a  cruel  thing  is  tlie  weakness  of 
memory  I  How  littto  can  its  utmost  efforts  recall  of  conver- 
sation that  was  once  an  instruction  and  a  delight  I 

"  To  the  three  characteristics  of  Mrs  Hemans*  poetry  which 
have  already  been  mentioned — viz.  tlie  ideal,  the  picturesque, 
and  the  harmonious— a  fourth  must  be  added, — the  moraL 
Nothing  can  be  more  pure,  more  feminine  and  exalted,  than 
the  spirit  which  pervades  tlie  whole ;  it  is  the  intuitive  sense 
of  right,  elevated  and  strengthened  into  a  principle.  It  Is  a 
glorious  and  a  beautiftil  memory  to  bequeath ;  but  she  who 
left  it  is  little  to  be  envied.  Open  the  volumes  wbteh  she  has 
left,  legacies  from  many  various  hours,  and  what  a  record  of 
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WMtedfitfBgtmDddiMppolDtod  hoptt  may  be  tVBoed  la  thiir 
«d  ftod  ■wMi  complalniiifs  !  Y«i  Mn  IlmiAiu  wm  qpwtd 
MMDt  of  the  ketncet  mortifloatloiit  of  a  Utenry  eveer.  Bhe 
knew  BoChinr  of  it  m  a  profeMion  which  haa  to  make  Ha  «aj 
throqgh  poTcrty,  nei^ect,  and  t^Mtactea :  ahe  lived  apart  la  a 
■aal,  aifccttonaU  circle  of  frienda.  The  high-road  of  Ufc, 
with  its  crowds  and  rontentioii — ita  lieaLt  it*  nolie,  and  its 
dnit  that  rati  on  aJl— was  for  lier  happOy  at  a  dkrtance;  yet 
even  in  mch  green  neat,  the  bird  could  not  fold  its  wings,  and 
sleep  to  its  own  mutie.  Tliere  came  tlie  aspiring,  tlie  annat, 
the  aching  sense  of  being  misunderstood,  tlie  fonsiloniess 
that  those  a  thousand  times  infiprior  wvre  yet  more  betoftd. 
Genius  places  a  woman  in  an  unnatural  poiitloa ;  notoriety 
fhightena  away  affection  ;  and  superiority  has  for  its  attendant 
fmr,  not  loveu  Ita  pleasantest  emotions  are  too  rivid  to  be 
lasting :  hope  may  s^imetimes, 

*  lUl^nir  lU  brlicht  %e*. 
With  m  ttf  gvA  of  tunny  tonn,  tr— ■ 
TIm  elyuaeUn  of  nagiiiih :  * 

bat,  like  the  axure  gUmpsca  lietween  thunder-showers,  tlie 
douds  gather  more  darkly  around  for  the  passing  sunahinOi 
The  heart  sinks  back  on  ita  solitary  desolation.  In  every  page 
of  Mrs  llemans'  writings  is  this  sentiment  impressed.  What  is 
the  conclusion  ot  *  Corinne  cri>wned  at  tlie  Capitol  ? ' 

*  Radiant  dauichtcr  of  th*  nin  f 
Now  thj  liTiug  WTMth  U  won. 
CrownM  of  Bomo !— 4rii,  art  tbo«  ttoi 
Uappj  la  that  glortoat  lot  ? 
Ilapptrr,  happwr  fitf  than  thoa 
With  the  laurvl  on  thjr  hrow, 
Hbt  that  make*  tho  hanibl««t  hearth 
LartHj  but  to  on*  on  earth.' 

**  Wliat  is  poetry,  and  wliat  b  a  poetical  career  ?  The  first 
is  to  hare  an  organiMtion  of  extreme  sensibility,  which  the 
second  exposes  bareheaded  to  the  rude»t  weather.  The  origi- 
nal impulite  is  irresistible — all  prufeMions  are  engrossing  when 
once  begun  ;  and,  acting  witli  perpetual  stimulus,  nothing 
takes  mor«  complete  pcwacssion  of  its  follower  tlian  literature. 
But  never  can  sui'ceM  repay  its  ct)st.  Tlie  work  appears — it 
lives  in  the  liglit  of  popular  applause ;  but  truly  might  tbe 
writer  exclaim, — 

*  It  U  my  yoaih— It  U  nay  bloomi— It  U  my  glad  tttt  heart 
I  oaat  away  for  theo-fbr  theo— m-(ht«d  as  thou  art.' 

If  this  be  true  even  of  one  sex,  how  mudi  more  true  of  the 
other !  Ah  1  Fame  to  a  woman  is  indeed  but  a  royal  mourn- 
ing in  purple  for  happiness.**— iVVie  MonAljf  Magazine  for 
Augtistl835. 


II.  F.  CHORLEY. 


<(  I 


''  Trough  respect  for  tlie memory  of  the  dead,  and  delicacy 
towards  the  living,  enjoin  us  to  be  brief  in  alluding  to  the 
events  of  her  life,  we  may  speak  fh>dy,  and  at  length,  ot  the 
history  of  her  mind,  and  the  drctunstances  of  her  literary 
career,  in  the  coitfse  of  which  she  deserved  and  acquired  a 
European  reputatkm  as  the  first  of  our  poetesses  living,  and 
stin  before  the  public  Few  have  vnritten  so  much ,  or  written 
so  wen,  as  Mrs  llemans ;  few  have  entwined  the  genuine 
freali  thoughts  and  Impressions  of  their  own  minds  so  inti- 
mately, with  their  poetical  fancies,  as  she  did ;  few  have 
undergone  more  arduous  and  reverential  preparation  for  ttie 
service  of  song— for,  from  childhood,  her  tlih'stfor  knowledge 
was  extreme,  and  lier  reading  great  and  \-aried.  Those  who, 
while  admitting  the  high-toned  beauty  of  her  poetry,  i 


It  of  moDOtooy  of  ilgfl 
lltbepimlNoforlgliii 
tanttatott  la  EngiaBd 
knewtowfaalhisloric 
fu*  and  wide  aba  hfti 
eafsrmlBd.  Itlstn 
of  infonnatkm  whieh 
on  ealculatioa,  botfr 
and  It  was  her  Baton 
apfiff  ope  late  only  wht 
Nflawl  ;>-bat  tbe  w 
ooOeetions  of  eattneti 
■liidka,iaflcleBtofl 
poenoa  (like  tboee  of  t 
belter  record  of  tbe  p 
dMilclitemtare  nay 
*  Modem  QrBece,*aa 
Bolwar  so  lia|ipll|y  o 
ilndly  and  admiratio 
Roman  aft,  ilreBftlii 
ftil,  which  teeathasbt 
of  ercty  Una  she  wroi 
fliiiltlesslj  m^i^rtl  In 
qoant^,  aba  opened  1 


fanbued  hcnelf  with 
of  Valencia,'  hi  her  | 
Cki,*  and  In  her  •  Li 
waa  sii^gested  by  Hei 
*<  But  though  her  i 
tanca  with  the  pottia 
tries,  it  possisaia  ai 
of  ita  own,  which  eol 
which,  though  any 
eaaentially  feminine, 
son)  has  rights  said, 
have  been  written  byt 
their  passion  without 
hi^  heroism  (and  to 
tion  *  QotlMa,' '  the 
Wilis,*)  unsullied  bye 
religion,  too.  Is  esse 
belief,  and  *  hophig  o 
trials  appointed  to  h 

*  Evening  Prayv  In  i 

▲Ddpatknia 
AndsamlMS 

Topoaronbrs 
And  to  aaohi 

AndtobtwaUt 

'*  If  such  was  the  m 
she  wrotight  out  her  c 
excellent.  Her  imagi 
thoee  who  saw  only  it 
extent  of  its  variety. 

**  It  is  difficult  to 
works.    Her  first  dii! 
was  only  thirteen,  and 

*  Wallaoe,' '  Dartmooi 
Art  to  Italy,*  and  her 
These  were  probidily  w 
when  her  mind  was  ra 
was  aided  by  Judicifw 
whom  may  be  mention 
of  one  of  these  poems 
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and  the  £uiie  of  her  opening  talent  had  reached  Shelley,  who 
addromed  a  rery  singular  oorreapondenoe  to  her.  With 
rapeet  to  the  world  in  general,  her  name  began  to  be  known 
hj  the  publication  of  her  '  Welah  Melodies/  her  *  Siege  of 
Valencia/ and  the  scattered  lyrics  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Mtrnthlff  Mofftuine,  then  under  the  direction  of  CampbelL 
She  had  prerlously  contributed  a  series  of  prose  papers,  on 
Forsign  Literature,  to  Conttable*t  Edinburif^  Magazine^ 
which,  with  little  exception,  are  the  only  specimens  of  that 
style  of  writing  erer  attempted  by  her.  To  the  '  Siege  of 
Valencia*  succeeded   rapidly  her  *  Forest  Sanctuary,'  her 

*  Records  of  Woman,'  (the  most  successful  of  her  works,)  her 

*  Songs  of  tlie  Affections/  (containing,  perhaps,  her  finest 
poem,  *  The  Sptarit's  Return  ,*)  her  *  National  Lyrics  and  Songs 
for  Music,*  (most  of  which  hare  been  set  to  music  by  her 
sister,  and  become  popular,)  and  her  *  Scenes  and  Hynms  of 
Life.'  A  few  words  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  her  powers 
in  later  days  may  be  worthily  extracted  from  a  letter  of  hers 
wliich  lies  now  before  us.  She  had  been  urged  by  a  IHend 
(o  ondertake  a  prose  work,  and  a  series  of '  Artistic  Novels,* 
Momething  after  the  manner  of  Tieck,  and  Goethe's  Knnst- 
Romanen,  as  likely  to  be  congenial  to  her  own  tastes  and 
liabits  of  mind,  and  to  prove  most  acceptable  to  the  public 

'*  *  I  have  now,'  she  says,  *  passed  throu^  the  feverish  and 
somewliat  viHcnarp  state  of  mind  often  connected  with  the 
passionate  study  of  art  in  early  life ;  deep  affectfons  and  deep 
smrows  seem  to  have  solemnised  my  whole  being,  and  I  now 
feel  as  if  bound  to  higher  and  holier  tasks,  which,  though  I 
may  occasionally  lay  aside,  I  could  not  long  wander  from 
without  some  sense  of  derelictk)n.  I  hope  it  is  no  self-delusion , 
but  I  cannot  help  somettanes  feeling  as  if  it  were  my  true  task 
to  enhige  the  q>here  of  sacred  poetry,  and  extend  its  influence. 
When  you  receive  my  volume  of '  Scenes  and  Hymns,*  you 
wiU  see  what  I  mean  by  enhuging  its  q>here,  though  my  plan 
as  yet  is  very  imperfectly  devetoped.* 

**  Bealdes  the  woria  here  enumerated,  we  should  mention 
her  tragedy,  *  The  Vespers  of  Palermo,'  which,  though  con- 
taining many  fine  thoughts  and  magnificent  bursts  of  poetry, 
was  hardly  fitted  for  the  stage,  and  the  songs  which  she 
coDtributed  to  Cotonel  Hodges*  *  Penhisular  Melodies  ;*  and 
we  cannot  but  once  more  call  the  attenticm  of  our  readers  to 
her  hMfc  lyric,  *  Despondency  and  Aq>iratk)n,*  published  in 
Btadaoood**  Magazine  for  May  1836.  It  is  the  song  of  the 
swan— its  sweetest  and  its  last  V*^—Athenmtm,  No.  306. 


**  An  daborate  summary  of  the  principal  features  of  Mrs 
Hemans'  character,  or  of  the  general  and  individual  merits 
of  her  poems,  can  hardly  be  necessary,  if  the  foregoing  me- 
morials have  ftilfUled  the  design  of  their  editor.  The  woman 
and  the  poetees  were  in  her  too  inseparably  united  to  admit 
of  thehr  being  considered  ^part  from  eadi  other.  In  her 
private  letters,  as  in  her  published  works,  she  shows  herself 
high-minded,  affectionate,  grateftil — wayward  in  her  self- 
neglect,  delicate  to  fastidiousness  in  her  tastee— in  her  religion 
f«rvent  without  intolerance  eager  to  acquire  knowledge,  as 
eager  to  hnpert  it  to  othera— earnestly  devoted  to  her  art, 
and  in  that  art  to  the  service  of  all  things  beautifbl,  and 
nobto,  and  holy.  She  may  have  feUen  short  ot  some  of  her 
psedecessors  in  vigour  of  mind— of  some  of  her  contemporaries 
hi  variety  of  fancy ;  but  she  surpassed  them  aO  in  the  use  of 
huigaage,  in  the  employment  of  a  rich,  chaste,  and  flawing 
fauageiy,  and  in  the  perfect  music  of  her  veMflcation.  It 
win  be  long  before  the  chasm  left  in  our  female  literature  by 

1  It  hu  alnady  bwn  •bown  tbat  this  was  not  tin  cub. 


her  death  wiU  be  worthily  fiUed :  she  will  be  tong  remembered 
—long  q;>oken  of  by  thoee  who  know  her  works— yet  longer 
by  those  who  knew  herself, — 

'  Klndljr  and  gently,  bat  m  of  on* 
Yor  whom  *tU  well  to  to  fled  and  fon*— 
A»oit%  bird  from  a  ebala  aotound. 
Am  of  tbs  wanderer  wboee  bome  It  found. 
So  let  it  tor** 

Memorial*  (/Mr*  Heman*,  p.  354-d. 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

**  Mrs  Hbmaks,  if  not  in  all  respects  the  most  gifted  of  the 
flemale  writers  who  form  so  bright  a  constellation  in  the  sphere 
of  our  contemporary  literature,  surpassed  them  all  in  thoee 
attributes  of  genius  which  characterise  the  lyric  poets.  With- 
out possessing  the  dramatic  conception  ot  Joanna  BaOlie  or 
Mary  Mitford — the  masculine  vigour  and  depth  of  thought 
displayed  by  the  late  Mrs  Fletcher,  (better  known  as  Miss 
Jewsbury,)  or  the  fertile  imagination  of  others  of  our  deUghtfbl 
female  prose  writers— she  outshone  them  all  in  her  pecnUar 
orbit ;  and  though  she  wrote  too  much,  and  often  too  care- 
lessly, to  sustain,  in  all  her  compoeitions,  the  high  standard 
of  poette  exceDenoe  to  which  she  often  attained,  her  best  pro- 
ductions, in  her  own  rich  and  peculiar  vein,  rival  those  of  the 
mightiest  masters  of  English  song;  while  their  exquisitely 
feminine  character  Justify  the  remark,  that  '  the  poetry  of 
Mrs  Hemans  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  woman.'  **— 
£L/L,1836. 


PROFESSOR  NORTON. 

"  Wb  have  now  received  the  hut  of  the  hnperishable  gifts 
of  Mrs  Hemans'  genius.  The  period  ot  her  q>irit'S  trials  and 
sufferings,  and  its  glorious  course  on  earth,  has  been  com- 
pleted. She  has  left  an  unclouded  feme ;  and  we  may  say, 
in  her  own  words : — 

'  Mo  teare  ibr  thee  |— tboagb  Ugbt  to  from  aefone 
With  tbjr  eoall  radiance 

Ho  teare  ibr  thee  I 
Tbrjr  that  bare  loved  an  exile  maat  not  moam 
To  eee  bim  parting  fcr  ble  natif  e  toome 

O'er  the  dark  i 


*'  As  this,  therefore,  will  be  the  last  tfane  that  we  shaO  re- 
view any  production  of  Mrs  Hemans,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  recall,  with  a  mekmcholy  pleasure,  the  admiration  and 
delight  with  which  we  have  foUowed  the  progrees  of  her 
genius.  The  fiselings  with  which  her  works  are  now  gene- 
rally regarded  have  been  expressed  hi  no  publicatton  earlier, 
more  firequently,  or  more  warmly,  than  in  our  own.  With- 
out repeating  what  we  have  already  saU,  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  their  features,  considered  hi 
relation  to  that  moral  culture  in  which  alone  such  writings 
can  exist. 

"  Mrs  Hemans  may  be  consldo«d  as  the  representative  of 
a  new  school  of  poetry,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  her 
poetry  discovers  characteristics  of  the  highest  kind,  v^Idi 
belong  afanoet  exclusively  to  that  of  kter  times,  and  have 
been  the  result  of  the  gradual  advancement,  and  especially 
the  moral  progress,  of  mankind.  It  is  only  wbm  man,  under 
the  influence  of  true  religfcm,  feels  himself  connected  with 
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whatever  ia  intinite,  that  hit  affections  and  powers  are  fully 
developed.  The  poetry  of  an  immortal  being  must  be  of  a 
different  character  from  that  of  an  earthly  being.  But,  in 
recurring  to  the  classic  poets  of  antiquity,  we  find  that,  in 
their  conceptions,  the  element  of  religious  &ith  was  wanting. 
Their  mythology  was  to  them  no  object  of  sober  belief;  and, 
had  it  been  so,  was  adapted  not  to  produce  but  to  annihilate 
devotion.  They  had  no  tiiought  of  regarding  the  universe  as 
created,  animated,  and  ruled  by  God's  all-powerful  and 
omniscient  goodness.    To  tlion  it  was  a  world  of  matter,— 

*  The  fldr  bnmaniUw  of  old  nligloB, 
The  power,  tbe  beaoty,  aod  the  nuO**^ 
Thai  had  their  haants  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain. 
Or  tbrett  bj  slow  itreain,  or  pebbly  iprlng. 
Or  ehamu  and  watery  depths,' 

never  existed  except  in  the  imagination  of  modem  poets. 
The  beings  intended  were  the  *  fair  humanities  *  of  Ovid's 
Metamorpfuaett  whose  attributes,  derived  from  the  baser 
parts  of  our  nature,  were  human  passions  lawlessly  indulged, 
accompanied  with  more  than  mortal  power.  Gibbon,  who 
was  any  thing  rather  than  what  he  affected  to  be — a  philoso- 
pher—epeaks  of  *  the  eleguit  mythology  of  the  Greeks.'  The 
great  fountains  of  their  popular  and  poetical  mythology  were 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  Hesiod  does  not  surpass  Homer  in  the 
agreeable  or  moral  character  of  his  fictions ;  and,  as  regards 
the  elegance  of  the  mythology  found  in  the  great  epic  poet,  a 
single  passage,  if  we  had  no  other  means  of  Judging,  might 
settle  the  question,  the  address  of  Jupiter  to  Juno  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Fifteenth  Book  of  the  Ili<td : — 

*  Oh,  rerted  in  wiles, 
Jano!  thy  mitchief-teeming  mind  perrerM 
Hath  plotted  this ;  thoa  haet  eontrired  the  hurt 
or  Hector,  and  haet  driren  his  host  to  flight. 
I  know  not  but  thyself  mayst  chance  to  reap 
The  first  fruits  of  thy  cunning,  scourged  bj  me. 
Hast  thou  forgotten  how  I  hung  thee  once 
On  high,  with  two  huge  anrils  at  thy  fret, 
And  bound  with  Ibrce-defying  cord  of  gold 
Thy  wrists  together  ?    In  the  heights  of  beaTpn 
l)id  I  suspend  thee.    With  compassion  mored. 
The  assembled  gods  thy  painful  sufTeringf  saw, 
But  help  could  yield  thee  none ;  for  whom  I  seicpj , 
Hurl'd  through  the  portal  of  the  skies,  he  reach'd 
The  distant  earth,  and  scarce  sunrived  tbe  (kll.* 

•  •  •  • 

I  thus  remind  thee  now,  that  thou  may'st  cease 
Henceforth  fW>m  aKifloe,  and  mayst  be  taught 
How  little  all  tbe  dalliance  and  the  lore. 
Which,  stealing  down  from  hearen,  thou  hast  by  fraud 
Obtain'd  fhnn  me  shall  fkrour  thy  designs.' 

"  It  may  be  incidentally  remarked,  that  these  lines  illus- 
trate not  merely  the  features  of  the  ancient  niytliology, 
but  also  the  condition  of  woman  as  treated  by  the  heroes 
of  Homer  and  by  his  contemporaries.  We  happen  Just  to 
have  opened  upon  another  strildng  example  of  the  tlcgance 
of  the  ancient  mythology  during  the  Augustan  age.  It  is  a 
passage  of  Ovid,  almost  too  indecent  and  silly  to  be  alluded  to, 
though  Addison  was  not  ashamed  to  translate  it,  beginning — 

*  Forte  Jovem  memorant,  dlfTbsum  nectare,  cnras 
Seposuiwe  graves,  Tacuaque  agitasse  rcmisMis 
Cum  Junone  Jocos.'  1 

"  From  the  passage  referred  to,  we  may  judge  something 
of  the  convivial  manners  of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  habits  of 
intercourse  between  the  sexes. 

I  "  It  is  related  that  JoTe  chanced,  being  exhilarated  by  nectar,  to 
lay  aside  his  weighty  cares,  and  interchange  pleasant  jokes  with  idle 
Jano." 

«  See  "  De  Republic*,"  lib.  11.,  pp.  373-383. 

•  dM  "  I>e  BepubUca,"  lib.  Ui.  p.  381. 


**  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  reUgknia  and  monl  i 
tions,  the  noblest  materials  of  poetry,  the  r^Offt ratlin  «■• 
very  far  in  advance  of  the  poets.  *  TbeFableaof  H«lBiaiA 
Homer,'  Biys  Plato,  *  are  efq)edal]7  to  b«  iiiiiiiiiiiil  Ik^f 
have  uttered  the  greatest  fslsefaoods  ooocemlng  tte 
beings.'  Referring  to  the  loathsome  and  aboniDalile 
about  Ccelus,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  he  sajs— *  We  mail  Ml 
tell  our  youth  that  he  who  commits  tbe  graeteiA  bttquity  fas 
nothing  strange,  nor  he  who  inflicta  tbe  moat  cmal  pmiih 
ment  upon  his  fiiither  when  injured  by  him ;  but  that  he  ii 
only  doing  what  was  done  by  the  first  and  greatest  of  thi 
gods.'  A  little  after  he  subjoins : — *  The  «^hmit>i«j  of  Jaae  If 
her  son,  the  throwing  of  Vulcan  frtmi  heaven  by  his  ftfkr, 
because  he  attonpted  to  defend  his  mother  frtnn  bring  beates, 
and  the  battles  of  the  gods  described  by  Homer,  aie  not  fe> 
tions  to  be  allowed  in  our  city,  whether  explained  aQagorJes^r 
or  not.'    '  Though  we  praise  many  things  in  Homer,*  he  s^js, 

*  we  shall  not  praise  him  when  he  represents  Jupiter  as  slid- 
ing a  lying  dream  to  Agamemnon,  nor  .£achylns  when  bt 
makes  Thetis  compUin  of  having  been  deceived  by  Apola.' 

*  When  any  one  thus  speaks  of  the  gods,  we  are  indigiiaBt; 
we  grant  no  pennission  for  sudi  writings,  nor  diaD  we  safer 
teachers  to  use  them  in  the  instruction  of  youtfa.** 

**  The  poets  of  this  nation  did  not,  in  Plato'k  opiaiaa, 
represent  their  heroes  as  more  amiable  or  reqwctabls  thsa 
their  gods.  *  We  shall  not,*  he  says,  '  sufRer  thooe  of  whoa 
we  have  the  charge  to  believe  that  AdiiUes,  tbe  son  of  s 
goddess,  was  so  full  of  evil  passions  as  to  miite  in  hlnarif  t«e 
opposite  vices— avaricious  meanness,  and  inaolenoe  towsrii 
gods  and  men.  Nor  shall  we  allow  it  to  be  said  tbatTtaeis, 
the  son  of  Neptune,  and  PoithOus,  the  son  of  Jove,  nisbsf 
forth  to  the  commission  of  such  abominable roltbcries,  orttat 
any  son  of  a  godor  any  hero  committed  thoee  abominahlssai 
impious  acts  which  are  now  imputed  to  them  in  tbe 
of  the  poets.'  *  Such  fictions  are  pernicious  to 
them ;  for  every  bad  man  finds  a  license  for  btmsdf,  ia  tbe 
belief  that  those  nearly  related  to  the  gods  do  and  have  < 
such  deeds.  They  are,  then,  to  be  suppressed,  lest  tbqr  1 
duce  a  strong  tendency  to  wickedness  in  our  yotitlu'S 

*'  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  most  poetical  of  i 

philosophers  concerning  tlie  religious  and  moral  dbat&cHtetd 

the  poets  of  his  nation ;  and  he  remarks  in  addition  upon  tfes 

gloomy  fancies  of  Homer  concerning  tlie  state  of 

souls,  as  neither  true  nor  useful,  but  adapted  to 

manly  fears,  and  therefore  not  to  be  listened  to  by  those  who, 

as  freemen,  should  dread  slaveiy  more  than  death.    During 

the  period  between  Homer  and  Virgil,  a  misty  brigfatnsashai 

spread  over  the  poetic  ideas  of  the   future  abodes  of  tfes 

blessed ;  but  the  Elysiinn  and  Tartarus  of  poetry  were  ftol 

fictions,  awakening  no  serious  hopes  nor  fears,  and  havinr 

no  power  over  the  heart,    These  imaginations  of  a  fMon  Kh 

were  connected  with  no  Just  and  ennobling  conceptioas  of 

the  purposes  of  our  existence,  of  the  spiritual  nature  ef  aasa, 

or  of  that  endless  progress  to  which  we  may  look  idrwar^ 

The  heroes  of  Elysium  found  their  delight  in  the  meaner  pha- 

sures  of  this  life, — 

'  Qnie  gratia  earrum 

Armorumque  fUit  Tivis,  qosB  eor*  nitevtaa 

raseere  equos,  eadem  teqnitar  tcllmre  itposSei 

Conspicit,  ccc«,  alios  dextra  lavaqae  per  luiliam 

Tescentes,  laetumque  ehora  p«ana  eaaasitM.* « 

"Thus  the  ancient  poets  were  shut  out  from  the  wholt 

4  "  The  love  of  horses  which  they  had  altra. 
And  care  of  chariots,  after  death  •arvlva. 
In  bands  reclining  on  the  grasay  plate. 
They  fisasted  and  ponr'd  fbcth  aJoyflU  ■traia.'* 

8aa  DmvBflH^**  TfefO.* 
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cplMve  of  religioos  lentimeiit ;  ftnd  all  those  numboien  ood- 
ffiptloiM  and  MUngi  that  ipriiig  from  oar  knowledge  of  God 
and  tbe  nDse  of  oar  own  immortality,  are  absent  from  their 
wrttlngt,  whUe  this  wliole  erhiinitWws  domain  has  been  laid 
open  to  the  poets  of  fatter  thncs.  A  single  example  maj  Qlos- 
tnte  what  has  been  said.  Let  ns  take  tbe  concluding  verses 
oC  Mn  Hemans's  *  Fountain  of  ObUvion  :'— 

*  FID  with  AirgatAilnMB !— there  are,  Uwre  mn 
ToiOM  wbow  moilo  I  hav*  lorad  too  well; 
Bywof  do pgentteoMi    but  they  are  fkr— 
•  Htver!  oh!  noTer,  tamyhooMtodwelll 

Xsks  thalr  eoft  looki  flrom  off  my  yeamtng  loal — 
FiO  high  th'  obUrloae  bowl  • 

«  Tct  pmmm  tgain !— with  memoty  wiH  thoa  eaei 
Th*  ondyhiig  hope  away,  of  memory  bom  ? 
Bop*  ofreanlon,  heart  to  heart  at  laet; 
Vo  reetlaee  doubt  between,  no  rankling  thorn  ? 
Wooldit  thoo  eraee  all  reeonU  of  deUght 
That  make  eo^  Tiatone  bright  ? 

FSn  with  (brgctfblnes*.  fln  high ! yet  ecay— 

*n«  fWmi  the  paet  we  ehadow  Ibrih  the  land 
Where  onllee,  long  loet,  again  shall  tight  oar  way. 
And  the  eottl's  IHendi  be  wreathed  in  one  bright  band. 
Pear  the  iweei  water*  back  on  their  own  riU  t 
I  moat  remember  etiU. 

'  Fer  thdr  akc,  far  the  dead— whoee  Image  naaght 
May  dim  within  the  temple  of  my  breaet 
For  their  love's  sake,  which  now  no  earthly  thought 
May  ihake  or  trouble  with  it*  own  unreet, 
Thoogh  the  paat  haunt  me  as  a  spirit— yet 
I  ask  not  to  Ibrget.' 

"  The  whole  train  of  emotion  and  thooght  in  these  tctscs 
is  of  a  character  wholly  unknown  to  the  classic  dajs  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  To  imagine  any  thing  corresponding  to 
it  in  the  work  of  an  ancient  poet,  is  to  bring  together  con- 
ceptions the  most  incongruous. 

'*  Here  it  may  be  worth  while,  in  order  to  prevent  our- 
srifes  from  being  misunderstood,  to  observe,  that  we  do  not 
mean  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  study  of  tlie  ancient 
poets.  After  those  inquiries  by  which  the  troths  of  religion 
an  established,  there  are  none  of  more  interest  or  importance 
than  such  as  relate  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  and  open 
to  us  a  knowledge  of  what  he  has  been,  and  what  he  may  be 
on  earth.  But,  to  attain  this  knowledge,  we  must  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  our 
race,  as  it  has  existed,  and  exists,  under  influences  and  forms 
of  society  very  unlike  each  other.  In  this  research,  no  period 
can  be  compared  in  interest  with  a  iiew  centuries  in  the  his- 
tory of  Atliens  and  Rome,  which  have  left  traces  still  so 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  civilised  world.  Thus,  in  studying 
tiie  history  of  human  nature,  the  Grecian  and  Roman  poets 
fhrnlsh  some  of  our  most  important  materials.  We  may  dis- 
cover in  them  a  source  of  sentiments  and  opinions  that  stiU 
affect  menl  minds.  Homer  carries  us  l>ack  to  remote  Pagan 
antiquity,  on  which  his  writings  shed  a  light  afforded  by  no 
other;  and,  at  the  same  time,  having  been  r^arded  as  the 
nndtaputed  master-poet  by  his  countrymen,  (for  this  Plato 
himsdf  does  not  question,)  he  shows  us  what  were  the  topics 
by  which  thdr  imaginations  were  most  affected  during  the 
period  of  their  greatest  civilisation.  The  dramatic  poets  of 
Athens  reflect  the  Athenian  character;  and  in  Tirgfl, 
Horace,  and  Ovid,  we  And  the  lineaments  of  the  Augustan 
age.  But  the  value  which  thus  attaches  to  their  works  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  tlie  absolute  value  of  those  works  as 
poems  adapted  through  their  intrinsic  beauties  to  give  delight 
at  the  present  day.     In  estimating  their  naked  worth,  we 


must  likewise  separate  from  them  the  interest  connected  witJI 
their  antiquity,  and  all  those  accidental  assodattons  that 
have  been  gathering  round  them  for  many  centuries.  We 
must  even  put  out  of  view  the  native  genius  of  the  writer,  if 
this  genius  have  been  exerted  under  circumstances  so  un- 
finvourable  as  to  render  it  ineffectual  to  produce  what  may 
give  pleasure  to  a  purs  and  highly-cultivated  mind.  Not- 
withstanding the  traditionary  enthusiann  that  has  existed  oo 
tbe  subject,  it  may  wdl  be  doubted  whether  their  power  of 
giving  vivkl  pleasure  merely  as  poetical  composittons,  fbnns 
a  ivindpal  recommendation  of  tbe  study  of  the  ancient  poets. 
They  were  not  acquainted  with  the  richest  realms  of  mind 
It  is  a  mistake  to  address  them  as  '  bards  illustrious,  bcm  in 
happier  dapi.*    But,  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject. 

"  After  the  revival  of  letters,  the  forms  of  what  was  called 
Christianity,  botii  among  Catholics  and  Protestants,  were  in 
many  respects  so  abhorrent  to  reason,  or  feeling,  or  both, 
that  tiiey  could  combine  in  no  intimate  union  with  our  hig^ 
nature,  however  they  might  operate  on  men's  paarions  or 
fears.  Religious  truth  was,  however,  sometimes  contem- 
plated in  greater  purity  by  minds  of  tiie  better  class;  and 
we  early  begin  to  find  in  poetry  some  expressions  of 
true  religious  sentiment  But  what  advance  had  been 
actually  made  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  may  learn 
from  the  great  work  of  Milton.  It  is  based  on  a  system  of 
mythology  more  eublime  than  the  Pagan,  and  less  adapted  to 
d^rade  the  moral  feelings,  but  scarcely  less  offensive  to 
reason,  and  spreading  all  but  a  Manichsean  gloom  and  bli^t 
over  the  creatitm  of  God.  Putting  fnlh  his  vast  genius,  he 
struggles  with  it  as  he  can,  moulding  it  into  colossal  forms 
that  repd  our  human  sympathies,  and  lavishing  upon  it 
gorgeous  treasures  of  imagination ;  but  even  his  powers  yield 
and  fink  at  times  before  its  intrinsic  incongruity  and  essential 
falsehood.  Whoever  riglitiy  apprehends  the  character  of  God, 
or  contemplates  as  he  ought  tiie  invisible  world,  will  turn 
to  but  few  pages  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  with  the  hope  of  find- 
ing expressions  correspondent  to  his  thoughts  and  emotions. 
We  feel  with  pain  the  inappreciable  contrast  between  the 
genius  displayed  in  the  poetical  execution  of  the  work,  and 
the  absurdity  of  its  prose  story.  It  is  the  opposition  which 
this  story  presents  to  the  most  ennobling  truths,  even  more 
than  *  the  want  of  human  interest,*  on  which  Johnson 
remarks,  that  gives  to  the  poem  the  unattractive  character  of 
which  he  speaks,  and  which  we  believe  is  felt  by  almost  all 
its  readers. 

*'  Doubtiess  pure  relif^ous  sentiment  breaks  out  in  this  and 
in  the  other  poems  of  Milton.  The  conduding  line  of  his  Son- 
net on  his  Blindness — 

'  They  also  serve  who  only  itand  and  wait,* 

and  numerous  other  passages  of  dmilar  beauty,  have,  we 
nuy  believe,  found  an  answering  feding  in  many  hearts. 
But  in  speaking  of  those  causes  which  have  given  a  new 
character  to  the  poetry  of  later  times,  it  b  not  our  purpoee  to 
trace  their  infiuence  historically.  Going  back  to  the  days  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  civilisation,  we  shall  take  only  a  few 
illustrations  that  may  serve  to  show  more  clearly  the  contrast 
produced  by  their  absence  on  one  hand,  or  their  operation  on 
the  other. 

*'In  proportion  as  we  contemplate  the  world  from  the 
height  to  which  true  religion  conducts  us,  we  perceive  the 
drde  of  moral  action  widening  indeflnitdy.  Our  duties 
toward  the  inferior  animals  are  few  and  low,  compared  with 
those  which  we  lie  under  to  our  fellow-men ;  and  our  duties 
toward  our  fdlow-men  become  far  more  extensive,  and 
assume  a  more  solemn  character,  when  we  regard  them  not 
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M  bom  to  peririi  upon  earth,  but  as  cominancing  hero  an 
noending  eadstence.  Our  obligations  to  others  oorreqwnd  to 
our  means  of  senring  them ;  and  we  are  introduced  to  a 
higher  class  of  Tirtues,  as  soon  as  we  recognise  in  those 
around  us  beings  forming  characters  for  a  different  mode  of 
existence,  to  whom  the  liighest  senrioe  that  can  be  rendered 
is  to  assist  their  progress  in  Tirtue,  and  to  whom  some 
influence,  good  or  eril,  is  continuaDy  flowing  out  from  us, 
and  diverging  into  channeb  of  wliicli  we  cannot  see  the  ter- 
mination. All  interest  in  the  q»iritual  and  imperishable 
good  of  our  foUow-men  must  depend  upon  our  regarding  them 
OS  spiritual  and  imperishable.  It  is  only  under  a  sense  of 
our  true  nature,  that  man  is  cmptMo  of  reaching  the  sublime 
thought  of  assimilating  himself  to  God,  by  deroting  his 
powers  to  the  moral  welCsre  of  his  f^ow-men. 

'  Tet,  jtt  mtaln  me,  Bolteal !— I  am  Tow'd 

To  tolcmn  Hnrlee  high ; 
And  dMll  Um  vMt,  fcr  Uqr  UukscDdoWd, 
Sink  on  Um  tluwhold  of  Um  mutetaarj, 
raintiag  boacnUi  Um  boidm  of  Um  day, 

BeenoM  no  hnmnn  tooe 

Unto  Um  •ItarHiono 
Of  that  pore  tpoaMl  fluM  Iniiolnte, 
When  It  iboald  mako  otenial  tnih  Ito  mate. 
May  ^ear  the  eaered  eoBtaiy  waj  ? 


'  Oh !  be  the  whleper  of  thy  voice  wUhln 
Enough  to  •trengthen !    Be  the  hope  to  win 
A  more  deep-eeelng  homage  Ibr  thy  name 
Far,  ^  beyond  the  bamiog  dream  of  ftme! 
Make  me  thine  only !    Lei  me  add  bat  one 
To  tboee  reflilgcni  ■tepe  all  andeflled, 

Whleh  gleriooe  minds  have  piled 
Throogh  bright  eelf-ofkrlng,  camcet,  child-like,  lone. 

For  mounting  to  thy  throne  { 

And  let  my  aonl,  apbome 

On  winga  of  inner  mom. 
Find,  in  illamincd  teerBiy,  the  lenae 
Of  that  bleet  work,  its  own  high  recompense.' 

*'  But  there  is  more  to  be  considered.  Tlie  conduct  which 
would  be  wise  and  right  for  man  if  immortal,  would  not  be 
wise  and  right  for  liim  if  viewed  as  a  perishing  animal  It  b 
true  that  moral  good  is  always  good,  and  moral  evil  always 
evil ;  but  with  an  essential  change  in  our  nature  and  relations, 
there  must  liicewise  he  an  essential  change  in  what  is  morally 
good  or  eviL  If  all  human  hop»  were  limited  to  this  world, 
it  would  be  foUy  for  any  one  to  act  as  if  he  and  others  were 
to  exist  for  ever.  The  whole  plan  of  life  and  of  its  duties 
formed  by  a  wise  man ,  would  be  quite  different  in  the  one  case 
from  wliat  it  would  be  in  the  other ;  and  the  course  of  life 
actually  pursued  by  the  generality,  if  destitute  of  all  religious 
belief,  would  he  still  more  unlike  that  of  men  under  its  in- 
fluence. 

*  Bapias,  Tina  liqaes,  et  spatlo  brevi 
Spem  kmgam  rcaecee.*  i 


*  Qald  breri  fortes  Jaeolamur  wc 
Malta  ?*t 

'  Latos  in  prsnena,  animoa  qaod  ultra  cat 
Oderit  eorare,  ci  amara  lento 
Temperet  riso.'S 

In  the  absence  of  religious  faith,  this  is  true  philosophy.  If 
this  life  were  the  limit  of  our  being,  its  pleasures  and  pains 
would  be  the  only  objects  of  our  concern.    Nothing  would 


1  Be  wise,  pour  out  your  wine,  and  contract  your  hopes  within  life's 
narrow  eompask 
s  Why,  in  so  short  a  Ufc,  do  we,  in  our  br»Tery,  aim  at  so  mach  ? 
s  Joyous  during  the  present  hour,  the  mind  shoukl  rcgect  all  care 


be  virtuous  mbidi  tended  not  to  tbe  attainmeBt  aad  a 
munication  of  those  limited  and  perisfaiiig  plesunrss  we  ni 
here  partake ;  nothing  moraUy  evil,  bat  vrliat  Isaseaed  < 
own  capacity  fin'  enjoying  them,  or  tended  to  peevcat  ott 
from  sharing  them  with  as.  Tliere  vvoold  be  no  tfhen 
the  exercise  of  those  powers,  no  object  for  thoae  *'tt***T' 
happiness,  that  belong  to  the  imperishable  psut  of  our  san 
There  would  be  nothing  to  prompt  one  to  great  fatrifrti 
acts  of  moral  heroism ;  for  theee  have  their  soorce  fai 
eonsdottsness  of  inunortaUty,  in  a  senae  of  oar  coaaa 
with  the  infinite,  our  look  forward  to  good  for  ooisdies  i 
othen  beyond  the  limits  of  life.  Earthly  motives  aflbrd 
mM  in  which  the  nobler  virtues  can  strike  thefr  roola  1 
true  that  the  ancients,  particolariy  the  ancient  phflaso|ib 
were  not  without  tbe  influence  of  trufy  leUgioas 
and,  under  almost  any  forms  <^  o|Miilon,  the  better 
man  will  of  itsdtf  occasionalty  break  out  into  cadiftitioei 
excellenoe.  But  the  rdigious  sentiment  beiqg  so  weak 
perverted  among  the  ancient  poeta,  vre  find  little  in  t 
woiks  that  can  be  regarded  as  morally  noble,  and 
an  indistinct  recognition  of  those  deep  fisdinga 
virtues  which  have  their  source  in  our  spiritoal 
same  remark  is  almost  equally  applicable  io^iMtweprafat 
of  the  modem  poets :  for  true  religion  has  been  Ucds  ■» 
rtoodwfdtby  them.  Where,  in  any  age  preee^Bng  oar  e 
may  we  hope  to  find  sudi  exprewiona  of  aentlment  as  ia 
folfowing  verses  from  Mn  Henuuis'  *  YaodoiB  Wifi  ?*i 


•  But  cafan  thee!    Lc*  the  thoi^bfc of 

A  solemn  peace  rsetow ; 
The  roles  that  must  be  ■ilent 

Would  speak  to  thee  ooc 
That  thou  mayia  bear  Its  Haaslng 

Through  years  of  ailer  Bib,— 
A  token  of  coneoHng  lore. 

Even  frocn  this  hour  of  strift. 


'  I  bkas  thee  for  the  noble  heart. 

The  tender,  and  the  true. 
Where  mine  hath  found  the  happiest 

That  e'er  fond  woman's  knew ; 
I  ble»  thee,  foithfol  friend  and  s:aidc  • 

For  my  own,  my  treasured  share 
In  the  moumfol  secrets  of  thy  soul. 

In  thy  sorrow,  in  thy  prayer. 

•  •  • 

•  I  blees  thee  for  the  last  ridi  booo 

Won  from  afSecUon  tried — 
Tbe  right  to  gate  on  death  with  thee. 

To  perish  by  thy  side  I 
And  yet  more  for  the  glorious  hope 

Even  to  these  moments  given  — 
Did  not  thy  spirit  ever  lift 

The  trust  of  mine  to  heaveo  ? 


'  Now  be  thou  strong!    Oh!  knew  we  do* 
Our  path  mutt  lead  to  this  ? 

A  ihadow  and  a  trembling  still 
Were  mingled  with  our  Miae  t 

We  plighted  our  young  hearts  wba 
Were  dark  upon  the  sky. 

In  foil,  deep  knowledge  of  their  task- 
To  sotfer  and  to  die  | 

'  Be  strong !  I  leare  the  Bring  roiee 
Of  this,  my  martyr'd  blood, 
"With  the  thousand  echoes  of  the  hills, 
'With  the  torrent^i  foaming  flood,— 

for  what  la  beyond,  and  temper  what  is  bitter  with  a  ysstk  ■ 
«  '  Tbe  wifo  of  a  Taodcrts  leader,  in  one  of  the  attaefca  Brnds  sa 
Protestant  hamlets,  reccired  a  mortal  wound,  and  Aed  la  her 
band's  arms,  exhorting  him  to  courage  and  eatdanaDca.* 
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▲  Bpirit  midtl  the  mvw  to  dwell, 

A  token  on  the  air. 
To  rooai  the  valiant  from  rcpoee. 

The  ftlntlng  from  deepalr. 

*  Bear  It,  and  bear  thoa  on,  my  love  | 

Ay,  Joyoosly  endure ! 
Oar  moontalne  mtut  be  altan  jet. 

Inviolate  and  pore  i 
Where  rnuet  our  Ood  be  worehlpp'd  Mill 

With  the  wordilp  of  the  free;— 
Farewell  |  there'i  bot  one  pang  in  death. 

One  onljr,— leaving  thee  |* 

**  With  thb,  maj  be  compared  the  speech  of  Aloettia  in 
Euripidee,  when  dying  in  the  presence  of  her  huaband,  under 
eircumstanoet  adapted  to  call  forth  all  that  power  of  express- 
ing the  tender  emotions,  for  which  Euripides  has  been  thought 
to  be  distinguished. 

'*  Under  the  influence  of  religion,  we  are  acted  upon  by 
new  motives,  through  the  sense  created  within  us,  of  the 
worth  of  our  fellow-men.  Religion  invests  them  with  a  new 
characto*,  strips  ofl"  the  disguise  with  which  the  accidents  of 
mortality,  imperfections,  weaknesses,  follies,  mkeries,  and 
crimes  hide  their  ewential  nature  from  our  view,  and  pre- 
sents them  before  us  with  all  the  interests  and  capacities  of 
immortal  beings.  They  who  are  dear  to  us  are  worthy  of 
all  love  and  self-devotton,  worthy  of  aflections  unlimited  by 
death  or  time.  They  are  members  with  us  of  the  impoish- 
able  family  of  God,  in  whose  company  we  ore  to  exist  for 
ever,  and  with  whom  our  union  will  become  more  entire,  as 
we  grow  purer  and  more  disinterested. 

'*  Thus  in  later  days  there  has  been  a  growth  of  sentiments 
and  aflections,  almost  unknown  before.  Our  better  feelings 
toward  our  feUow-men  have  acquired  far  more  strength,  and 
assumed  new  forma.  In  other  times,  man  has  been  com- 
paratively an  insulated  being.  Domestic  life— that  life  in 
which  now  almost  all  our  Joys  or  sorrows  are  centred — was 
scarcely  known  to  the  ancients ;  and  it  has  had  but  a  sickly  and 
artificial  existence  even  in  modem  ages,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  felse  notions  of  domestic  government  and  discipline, 
and  of  the  mutual  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parents  and 
children.  Religion,  by  teaching  us  justly  to  estimate  what 
b  truly  excellent  in  our  nature,  what  is  intellectual,  moral, 
and  ever-enduring,  has  given  to  woman  the  rank  to  which 
she  is  entitled.  It  has  made  her  the  friend  of  man ;  and  our 
feeUiigs  are  in  harmony  with  the  poet  when  he  speaks  of— 

'  A  perftct  woman,  nobly  plann'd 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  eplrlt  ■till  and  bright, 
With  eomething  of  an  angel  light. 

But  man  has  never  regarded  woman  with  respect  and  true 
love,  except  so  iiar  as  he  has  regarded  her  as  a  spiritual  and 
immortal  being.  Without  this,  no  conception  can  exist  of 
that  inseparable  union  which  blends  all  the  interests  and 
affisetions  of  one  being  with  those  of  another.  The  poetry  of 
the  andmts  that  expresses  any  sentiments  toward  the  female 
sex  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  of  the  grossest  kind,  sensual, 
coarse,  indecent,  brutoL  We  can  pick  out  only  a  few  passages 
from  tiie  mass,  which  shadow  forth  anything  like  real  affec- 
tion. The  same  character  has  continued  to  cleave  to  mudi  of 
our  modem  poetry,  rendering  it  at  once  pernicious  and  dis- 


t  '*  What  Aristotle  layi."  obeervee  his  able  transfaiior,  Mr  Twining, 
"  is.  I  §mr,  bot  too  eonfonnable  to  the  manner  in  whieh  tho  aaelents 
Bsoaliy  apeak  of  the  sex  In  geoeraL  At  least  he  is  eeriain^  eonslstent 
with  Wmeelf  {  witness  the  following  very  eorloos  efaaraeCer  of  ^ 


gusting.  But  wherever  the  power  of  true  religion  has  been 
fislt,  there  woman,  more  disinterested,  more  pore,  and  mora 
moral  than  man,  has  exerted  a  constant  influence  to  raise  the 
character  of  society.  Where  it  has  not  been  felt,  woman  has 
been  treated  as  a  mere  creature  of  this  earth,  an  object  only 
of  sensual  passion,  courted,  wronged,  and  insulted ;  Imt  diar- 
acter  has  sunk,  and  the  Infection  of  the  evil  has  spread  itself 
every  where.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  as  few  wwds,  to  sng* 
gest  to  a  reflecting  mind  a  more  melancho^  pietura  of  tbe 
state  of  society  at  Athens,  than  that  of  which  Aristotle  aflbrds 
us  a  glimpse  in  a  short  passage  of  his  *  Art  of  Poetry,'  wbera 
he  remarks,  with  his  usual  brevity  and  dryness,  that '  tbe  man- 
ners  (character)  of  a  woman  or  slave  may  be  good ;  though  in 
general,  perhi^[Mi,  women  are  ratiier  bad  than  good,  and  slaves 
altogether  bad.'^  Where  women  are  tiius  estimated,  the 
domestic  charities,  our  best  school  of  virtue,  cannot  exist ; 
those  affections  which  are  at  once  the  gentlest  and  the  strongest 
have  no  place ;  nor  will  there  be  any  true  refinement,  nor 
quick  and  generous  feeling  in  the  interooune  between  man 
and  man  :  the  first  and  strongest  link  in  the  chain  of  human 
sympathy  is  wanting. 

"  When  Jesus  Christ  pronounced  these  words,  *  What  Ood 
has  Joined  together^  let  not  man  put  asunder,*  he  ktid  down 
the  fundamental  law  of  human  civilisation.  But  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  render  marriage  the  most  solemn  and 
indissoluble  of  connexions  if  his  religion  had  not  at  the  same 
time  restored  to  woman  the  character  designed  for  her  by 
nature,  and  raised  her  to  that  phM»  she  now  holds,  wherever  tbe 
troths  he  taught  have  had  somewhat  of  their  proper  influence. 

*'  When  the  feelings  that  give  sanctity  to  marriage  are 
wanting,  the  parental  affections  operate  but  feebly.  The  new- 
bora  child,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  gift  and  a  trust 
from  Ood,  a  new  creature  with  whom  we  have  become  for  ever 
connected,  and  a  living  bond  of  common  interest  to  strengthen 
the  unton  of  its  parents,  is  either  looked  at,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  a  present  incumbrance,  or,  on  the  other,  as  a  probable 
future  support  The  whole  history  of  the  domestic  refattions 
of  the  ancients  establishes  this  troth.  What  must  have  been 
the  state  of  parental  affection  among  those  who  practised  and 
tolerated  the  destraction  of  infiants  as  a  common  custom  ? 
The  abaence  of  such  affection  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
number  of  victims  to  that  custom,  but  by  the  fact  of  its  being 
generally  viewed  without  horror  or  reprobation.  It  was  a 
shocking  trait  of  barbarity  in  the  characto*  of  tiie  elder  Cato, 
that  he  recommended  that  worn-out  and  disabled  sUves 
sliould  be  exposed  to  perish  ;  but  an  exposure  more  inhuman, 
which  showed  that  man  had  lost  even  the  fiselings  of  tbe  lower 
animals,  was  constantiy  going  on,  and  was  enjoined,  under 
certain  circumstances,  both  by  Plato  and  Arirtotle,  as  a  law 
of  their  imagined  republics.  There  is  a  femous  saying  in  one 
of  the  comedies  of  Terence,  which  has  been  often  quoted  as  a 
flne  expression  of  philanthropy :  Homo  sum—humani  nihil  a 
me  aUenum  jmto.*  It  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  man  whose 
wife  is  afterwards  represented  as  in  fear  before  him,  because 
she  had  not  dertroyed  her  female  infiant  as  he  had  commanded, 
but  given  it  a  chance  for  praservation  by  canting  it  to  be  ex- 
posed alive.  Maternal  love  cannot  be  wholly  extinguished ; 
but  it  is  the  glow  of  modem  feelbig  only  which  pours  its  beauty 
over  the  following  Unes,  to  which  nothing  parallel  can  befbund 
in  the  poets  of  Oreeoe  or  Rome,  though  Mrs  Hemans  apostro- 
phises the  Elysium  of  their  imagining :~ 


In  his 'History  of  Animals,*  which  I  give  the  reader  by  no  mean*  fbr  his 

aaent,  bot  for  his  wonder  or  his  diventon.*  II  rTwining's  remarks  cafl* 

elently  imply  of  what  nature  this  eharaetor  le,  and  we  for  bear  to  qnoto  IS- 

>  I  am  a  man ;  whatsvsr  eoaeenu  other  man,  I  tUnk  my  < 
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*  Calm,  oo  ito  l«if*«tnwii  bi«r, 
UdUIw  ft  gift  of  satara  io  daeajf 
Too  rotiHlUGe  ■tlU,  too  bMuitiflil,  too  d«tr, 
Tha  ohild  ftt  rMi  before  the  mother  laj. 

E'en  eo  to  paw  ftwaj, 
Vnth  Ite  brl^t  imile.    Elyeinm  I  what  treri  thoo 
To  her  who  wapi  o'er  that  joong  ■lamberert  btrow  ? 

*Tboii  hadrt  BO  home,  green  land ! 
Fttr  the  fkir  creature  from  her  boeom  gone. 
With  Ufc's  freeh  flowert  Joet  opening  in  Its  hand, 
And  all  the  lorely  tbooghte  and  dreanu  nnknown. 

Which  In  Ite  dear  cjre  ehone 
Like  ipring's  flnt  wakening  I   But  that  light  wae  paet  |- 
Where  went  the  dew-drop  swept  before  the  blast  ? ' 


"  Tba  andent  popular  &ith  was  indeed  destitute  of  con- 
Bolation ;  but  in  the  absence  of  those  associations  which  shed 
a  holy  light  round  an  iufknt,  such  consolation  is  less  needed. 
Even  the  fountain  of  maternal  affection  flows  with  but  a 
scanty  and  interrupted  stream. 

<•  Thus  religion,  by  making  man  of  more  worth  to  man, 
and  by  strengthening  our  assurance  in  each  other's  sympathy 
and  Tirtue,  has  called  forth  affections  which  lay  folded  up  in 
our  nature,  or  had  put  forth  only  a  stinted  growth.  The 
finer  productions  of  modem  poetry  are  coloured  throughout 
with  expressions  of  their  beauty  and  strength.  Moral  quali- 
ties, good  or  bad,  as  they  exist  in  men,  unformed  directly 
or  indirectly  by  religion,  owe  their  strength  principally  to 
impulse  and  passion,  or  depend,  like  the  inconsistent  hospi- 
tality of  the  Arab,  or  the  pride  of  the  Roman,  on  what  he 
thought  the  glory  of  his  country,  upon  prejudices  which 
spring  partly  firom  generous  feelings  and  partly  from  selfish 
regards,  and  are  made  strong  and  binding  upon  the  indivi- 
dual by  universal  consent  It  is  only  when  quickened  by 
religious  sentiment,  that  the  human  character  displays  all  its 
complicated  variety  of  feelings.  Then  affections,  which  had 
before  seemed  almost  powerless,  become  essential  elements  of 
our  being.  Associations,  till  then  unknown,  link  together 
their  invisible  chains ;  and  the  feeling  with  which  they  tiirill 
us  when  touched,  presents  a  new  phenomonon  in  our  nature. 
Tlie  love  of  our  youthful  home  may  seem  to  us  an  universal 
sentiment,  likely  to  appear  in  the  poetry  of  all  times ;  yet 
how  little  reference  to  it  do  we  find  in  any  poetry  before 
our  own  age,  and  especially  how  little  reference,  like  the 
following,  to  its  moral  power  I 

'  *'  Hast  thoa  come  with  the  heart  ofthjr  childhood  back. 
The  free,  the  pure,  the  kind  ?" 
—So  murraur'd  tlae  trees  in  my  homeward  track. 
As  thej  plajr'd  to  the  mountain -wind. 

"  Hath  thjr  soul  been  true  to  Ita  early  lore  ?** 

Wbiiper'd  my  native  itreomi ; 
"  Hath  the  spirit,  nursed  amidst  hf>l  and  grove, 

BUll  revered  iU  first  high  dreams  ?"  <  etc. 

'*  It  ia  under  the  continued  influence  of  Christianity,  how- 
ever imperfect  that  influence  may  have  been,  that  the  human 
diarocter,  which  bad  before  manifested  itself  partially  and 
irregularly  in  the  rudeness  and  inconsistency  of  its  elementary 
passions,  has  begun  to  struggle  toward  its  full  development. 
It  has  become  alive  to  feelings,  and  is  putting  forth  powers, 
which  belong  to  its  hnroortal  nature.  We  may  perceive  this 
unfolding  of  man  in  the  very  structure  of  language,  which, 
enlarged  as  it  has  been  with  new  terms,  yet  presents  so  imper- 
fect a  means  for  expressing  tlie  different  qualities  and  shades 
of  character,  and  the  modes  and  combinations  of  feeling. 
The  study  of  human  nature  has  thus  become  a  science  of  far 
more  interest  and  complexity.    Many  forms  of  character 


now  appear,  that  betong  to  no  period  in  tba  igagtwi  ef  l 
human  race  preceding  that  at  which  W9  hav*  arrived, 
the  eye  of  the  poet,  man  presents  himaelf  in  new  aspedi 
strength  and  weakness  in  multiform  relatioiia  to  the  lb 
and  the  Infinite,  and  with  all  the  variety  of  sentfaaenis  rai 
ing  from  the  change  In  his  prospects  and  bopeib    Ha  is  a 
*a  traveller  between  life  and  death ;'  his  higbeit  ialan 
connect  him  with  the  boundless,  the  imeartJity,  and 
mysterious ;  with  all  that  has  most  power  to  aflbct  the  ii 
gination,  and  excite  the  strongest  and  deepest  fwlingi 
Is  only  through  his  relations  to  God  and  eternity  that  ■ 
becomes  an  exhaustless  subject  of  high  poetry.    Whaa  H 
viewed,  his  ruined  home  may  be  repcofdad  with  Cfaom 
and  images  such  as  these : — 


'  Thoa  haet  heard  many  Booadsi,  thoa 

Deeerted  now  by  all ! 
Yoioes  at  eve  here  met  in  mirth. 

Which  eve  may  ne'er  reealL 
Tooth's  buoyant  step,  and  woman's 

And  childhood'k  laaghln^  (!••, 
And  song  and  prayer  have  all 

Hearth  of  the  dead  1  to  tbae. 


*  Thou  hast  beard  bUesings  fondly  poar*d 

Upon  the  Inlhat  head. 
As  if  in  ereiy  ftrreat  word 

The  llTing  eool  were  shed  x 
Thou  hast  seen  partlnge,    each  aa  bear 

The  bloom  from  lifo  away, — 
Alas !  for  love  in  changeflil  air. 

Where  naught  beloved  oaa  ataj  !*  ate. 

• 

**  The  recognition  of  the  higher  relations  of  man  hasgi* 
a  characteristic  to  modem  poetry,  particularly  gngWA  pod 
through  which  it  has  peculiar  power  over  the  lieart.  Espi 
sions  and  descriptions  of  human  suffering,  instead  oidefm 
ing  us  with  melancholy,  become  sublime  or  toaching.  wi 
that  suffering  is  brought  into  direct  or  indirect  contrast  s 
man's  nature  and  hopes  as  an  immortal  being,  or  is  icf 
sented  as  calling  into  exercise  those  virtues  whidi  can  es 
in  such  a  being  alone.  There  is  no  pathos  in  the  mere  bm 
tations  of  an  individual  over  his  own  particular  lot,  or  o 
the  condition  of  a  race  to  which  he  feels  it  an  tinbappinea 
belong.  There  is  nothing  that  excites  any  tender  or  ekvst 
feeling  in  such  versa  as  the  following  from  an  ancient  poet 


'  Is  there  a  man  Just,  honest,  nobly  horn  ? 
Malice  shall  hunt  him  down.    Doe*  wraith  > 
Trouble  Is  heard  behind.    Conscience  direct  ? 
Beggary  is  at  his  heels.        ..... 

Aeeonnt  that  day 

Which  brings  no  new  mischance,  a  day  of  reei. 
For  what  is  man  ?    What  matter  ia  he  mado  of? 
How  bom  ?    What  U  he,  and  what  shall  he  ba  ? 
What  an  unnatural  parent  is  this  world. 
To  foster  none  but  rillains,  and  destroy 
All  who  are  benefoctors  to  mankind  !' 


**  The  sufferings  to  which  we  are  here  expoeed  ceeae  to 
a  subject  that  leads  to  any  gratefhl  or  ennoblinf  stale 
mind,  when  man  regards  the  pleasures  of  this  life  m 
only  good.  Among  the  ancient  poeta,  tlie  eontanqiiati 
of  its  evils,  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  is  aasocialsd  w 
sentiments  simply  disheartening,  or  altogether  snperftdal  s 
trifling.  Let  us  take  for  example  a  funous  ode  of  Bon 
It  begins : — 

'  Eheu  !  fogaces,  Postome,  Poetame, 
Labuntur  anni  {  nee  pietas  moram 


Bugis  et  instanU 
Afbret,  indomitaqaa  Moctl.* 


CRITICISMS  ON  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
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«  JLbMBiii  haras  Ctoeate  dlgnlor, 
tenrmta  ewtum  «l»vlbiM )  ai  bmio 
Tingvl  pAvliiMntain  wpcrbo 
PoaUfloom  poMora  eoMkU. ' 

**  No  iiiod«ni  poet  woold,  or  ratlier  could,  conatnict  venes 
■ftflr  this  bihlon. 

**  It  is  In  fcpresentationi  of  the  triumph  of  our  immortal 
nature  over  the  ills  of  mortality,  of  the  patience  with  which 
they  are  borne,  of  the  power  by  which  they  are  overcome— in 
one  word,  of  the  moral  qualitiei  which  euffering  alone  brings 
into  action,  and  in  those  touches  that  awaken  our  best  and 
tenderest  affections  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  especially  the 
innocent  and  helpless,  that  the  sources  of  the  hij^cat  pathos 
are  to  be  found.  All  that  is  morally  sublime  springs  upward 
fhMn  our  seTerer  trials ;  and  then,  only  when  man  feels  tlie 
nobleness  of  his  nature.  Present  the  calamity  nakedly  to 
oar  Tfew,and  its  oontempfattion  is  merely  distressing;  picture 
It  in  connexion  with  some  effort  of  virtue,  and  a  glory  is 
spciad.over  the  whole.  In  the  Fall  of  D' Assas  by  Mrs  Hemans, 
(not  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  her  productions,)  a  young 
oflioer,  fiiD  of  the  thoughts  of  his  home  and  the  scenes  of  his 
earlier  years,  is  represented  as  surprised  and  massacred  by 
Ills  enemies.  The  simple  narrative  of  such  a  death  naturally 
excites  painful  emotton,  but  this  emotion  is  so  wholly  over- 
borne, as  but  to  give  additional  strength  to  the  exaltation  of 
fceHng  produced  by  the  concluding  verses : — 

' "  BUmuw  !"  to  undcr-Umw  ihtj  ery,'  tte. 

'*  We  may  compare  the  poem  Just  quoted  with  a  passage 
fhun  Tiigfl,  which  refers  to  circumstances  somewhat  similar, 
and  has  been  praised  as  very  pathetic,  in  the  episode  of 
MIsus  and  Euryalus,  where  Nisus  perceives  that  Euryalus 
luu  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  his  foes,  and  is  Just  about  to  be 


'Turn  raro,  txtcrritaa,  uimim, 
OonelaiBat  If  Inu :  nte  m  eeUr*  tcn«brU 
AmpUai,  Mti  tantoin  potult  pwfcrra  dolorem : 
"  X«,  m»,  adsatn  qol  fcd,  in  m*  convwrtlt*  fcrmm, 
O  Balali  i  lUM  frmos  omnis ;  nihil  iato  nee  aiuut, 
Vm  pokril ;  eeBlom  hoe  ei  conaciA  Mmok  toetor." 
Tantam  Infclicem  nimiam  diltEii  amlcuia. 
Talla  dieta  dabat ;  Md  viriboi  enaia  Miaetoa 
TraaaBbUi( 


"  However  conq>icuoussach  a  paiaage  may  be  in  an  ancient 
poet,  it  would  not,  we  believe,  be  regarded  with  great  admira- 
tion in  a  modem. 

"  In  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  little  stories  for  children, 
wlildi  are  Cw  better  worth  reading  than  most  books  for  grown 
people,  she  says  of  the  cottage  of  some  poor  woman  that  it 
seat  at  ckan  at  mi$eiy  could  make  it  There  is  a  pathos  in 
these  fow  wmds,  not  unusual  in  her  writings,  but  such  as  we 
can  find  in  but  a  scanty  number  of  writers  before  our  own 
age.  It  has  not  been  wril  understood,  tliat  the  indirect  ex- 
prsasions  of  suffering  are  far  more  powerful  than  the  direct, 
and  that  we  are  much  more  affected  by  suppressed,  tlian  by 
unrestrained  emotion.  In  but  little  of  the  poetry  of  past 
tfiBos  is  there  any  trace  of  quickness  or  delicacy  of  perception 
in  regard  to  the  modes  or  expreesions  of  human  feeling  and 
passion ;  for  man  himself  had  not  become  suiBcientiy  refined 
for  tiie  exercise  of  such  observation.  Plato  objects  to  Homer, 
and  the  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  that  they  degraded  men's 
minds  by  representing  their  heroes,  when  suffering,  as  pouring 
forth  long  lamentations,  singing  their  sorrows,  and  beating 
tlaeir  breartSL  So  for  as  th^  did  so,  there  was  nothing  pathetic 
in  their  writings.  VTho,  indeed,  in  modem  times,  was  ever 
aide  to  Imagine  liimself  affected  by  tlie  sorrows  of  Achilles 


for  the  death  of  Patrodus,  or  those  of  his  mother,  Thetis,  in 
consequence? 

"  From  the  want  of  sentiment  and  of  moral  assodatfons, 
the  descriptive  language  of  the  ancient  poets  is,  in  general, 
scanty  and  poor.  It  is  forthe  most  part  drawn  immediately 
from  the  perceptions  of  the  senses,  and  has  little  to  do  with 
the  invisible  feelings  and  images,  of  which  outward  things 
become  tlie  qrmbob  to  a  reflecting  mind.  It  rarely  gives  them 
a  moral  being;  its  epithets  are  seldom  imaginative ;  it  paints 
to  the  eye ;  it  calls  up  recollections  of  bodily  rest  and  pleasure; 
but  it  does  not  often  address  the  heart. 

**  norace  begins  one  of  his  odes  thus : — 

*  Yidea,  at  ulu  atat  nlva  candidom 
Soraeta;  n«e  jam  aaaUnaant  onoa 
Sylna  lahoiantca,  falnqoa 
liamina  eonaUtarlnt  acato  ?' 

**  The  epithets  ushitt  mountahi,  deep  snow,  $harp  frost,  are 
are  all  taken  without  addition  immediately  from  the  peroep- 
tton  of  the  senses ;  nor,  considering  the  common  proeaic  use 
of  labcrOt  in  a  simihur  sense,  is  the  epithet  labouring  much 
more  poetical ;  yet  the  passage  is  as  striking  of  its  kind  as 
most  that  may  be  found  in  Latin  poetry.  The  lines  are  thus 
rendered  by  Drydeu, — 

*  Behold  jron  moontain^i  hoafj  beighi 
llada  higher  with  new  mounta  of  anow ; 

JLsalo  behold  the  winter'a  weight 
Oppreaa  the  laboaring  wooda  behrw } 

And  atrcama,  with  Icy  fetten  bound, 

Benomb'd  and  cnunp'd  to  aolid  groond. 

*'  Dryden  was  not  eminent  for  his  love  of  nature,  or  power 
of  describing  its  beauties ;  and  a  poet  of  livelier  perceptions 
would  hardly  have  cluinged  the  name  of  Soracte  for  the  foint 
generalisation, '  yon  mountain  ;'  yet  something  of  the  diffe- 
rence which  we  wish  to  point  out  between  anctent  and  modem 
poetry  is  here  perceptible.  Let  us  take  from  Mrs  Hemans  an 
example  of  the  richly  imaginative  character  of  that  of  later 
times.  We  will  give  the  beginning  of  the  veraee  in  which  she 
describes  herself  as  reading,  in  an  arbour,  *  The  Talisman  *  of 
Scott  A  particular  interest  attaches  to  them  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  the  best  portrait  of  Iter,  she  is  represented 
in  this  real  or  imaginary  situation. 

*  Than  w«TC  thi4dK  karea  above  me  and  around/  eie. 

**  Every  subject  becomes  rich  in  proportton  to  the  wealth 
of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  contemplated.  The  intellectual 
light  that  shines  upon  it  gives  it  its  colours.  Deficient  as  the 
ancient  poets  were  in  so  many  sources  of  thought  and  feeling 
that  exist  in  modem  times,  they  discover  as  imperfect  a  sen- 
sibility to  most  of  the  other  pleasures  of  a  refined  taste,  as  to 
those  derived  from  the  objects  of  nature.  There  is  to  be  found, 
for  instance,  in  their  works,  scarcely  a  single  passnge,  periutpa 
not  one,  in  which  the  power  of  music,  as  blending  in  intimate 
union  sensible  and  intellectual  pleasures,  is  described  with 
strong  expresston ;  yet  what  a  treasury  of  glowing  images  and 
solemn  tlioughts  this  subject  has  opened  to  modem  poets. 
We  need  not  quote  for  illustratkm  Mrs  Hemans's  *  IMum- 
phant  Music* 

"  Througli  our  strong  sympathy  with  our  fdlow-men,  we 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  renmins  of  antiquity,  in  the  ruins 
tliat  recall  it  to  our  thoughts,  and  in  the  historiee  which  have 
come  down  to  us— or  rather  in  those  histories  as  foshkmed 
anew  by  our  imagination,  efCKing  and  softening,  filling  up 
the  rude  outline,  and  colouring  and  embellishing  at  plea^ve^ 
In  proportion  as  we  have  a  more  vivkl  conception  of  the 
virtues  and  excellences  of  which  man  is  capable,  so  man,  as 
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•ucb,  beooniM  more  an  object  of  our  regard.  In  looking  bock 
through  the  obscurity  of  time,  the  doprarltj  that  would  hare 
■hocked  u,  if  forced  upon  our  observation,  ii  partially  lost 
in  the  darimen,  and  the  bright  traits  of  diaracter  shine  out 
more  distinctly.  The  dead  of  past  ages  are  regarded  with 
something  of  the  same  tenderness  that  we  feel  toward  the 
dead  whom  we  have  known :  at  least  we  consent  for  a  time 
to  saorifloe  our  philosophy  to  an  Oluskm,  and,  instead  of  the 
Richard  C«ur-de-LIon  of  history,  whose  only  mariced  cha- 
racteristics were  bodily  strength  and  brutal  hardihood,  with 
those  few  gtauns  of  goodness  which  nothing  but  the  grossest 
sensuality  can  utterly  extinguish,  we  consent  for  a  time  to 
take  the  Richard  of  Scott's  Ivanhoe  /  or,  in  fimcying  the 
Augustan  age,  are  willing  to  foiget  that  it  took  its  name  from 

*  him  who  mardar'd  Tvlly, 
That  oold  TlUata,  OeUvloa  ' 

*'  Conformably  to  the  laws  of  our  better  nature,  our  ima^- 
nation  is  most  readily  attracted  by  what  is  most  excellent  in 
man.  While  viewing  a  beautiful  tract  of  country  with  which 
we  are  not  fiuniliar,  we  can  hardly  refrain  from  ideaUsing  its 
supposed  inhabitants,  and  giving  tiiem  somewhat  of  a  poetical 
character,  or,  in  other  words,  a  character  agreeable  to  our 
best  feelings.  So  it  is  in  casting  our  view  over  past  ages. 
Our  sympathies  are  exdted  for  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and  the 
virtues,  such  as  they  were,  of  those  who  have  lost  all  power 
to  iqjure ;  and  we  may  even  feshion  dim  images  of  what  tliey 
now  are,  as  existing  somewhere  in  the  creation  of  God, 
divested,  periu^M,  of  the  evil  that  clung  to  them  on  earth. 
The  idea  of  that  moral  purification  and  development,  which, 
we  believe,  is  continually  going  on  in  the  universe,  may  thus 
mingle  witli  the  contemplation  of  the  past  It  is  in  Uans- 
ferring  us  into  a  woiid  in  which  gratefiil  Imaginations  are 
blended  with  truth,  and  the  harshness  of  present  reality  Is 
shut  out,  that  the  poetic  Interest  of  antiquity  principally 
consists. 

*'  Of  this,  modem  poetry  and  flction  have  abundantly 
availed  themselves.  But  though  a  shadowy  antiquity  lay  as 
a  background  to  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation,  yet  it  was 
rarely  resorted  to  by  the  ancient  poets  as  a  source  of  pleasing 
or  solemn  emotions.  To  them  the  remoter  ages  were  little 
more  than  a  desert  abounding  with  monstrous  fictions,  with 
licentious  and  savage  divinities,  half-brutal  demigods,  and 
heroes,  and  chleb  hardly  human,  whose  fabulous  deeds  and 
sufferings  present  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  our  sense 
of  beauty.  In  the  period  following,  history  assumed  at  least 
an  air  of  truth,  and  men  appeared  on  tlie  stage  with  human 
feelings,  passions,  and  virtues.  But,  in  looldng  back  upon 
their  earlier  history,  the  ancients  seem  to  have  felt  but  slightly 
those  peculiar  sentiments  and  trains  of  feeling,  which  the 
contemplation  of  antiquity  now  awakens  in  our  breasts.  In 
no  ancient  poet  is  there  a  celebration  of  a  hero  of  his  country 
to  be  compared  with  Mrs  Hemans*  lines  on  the  Scottish 
patriot,  Wallace,  beginning 

*  Ba«t  with  tbe  br»re,  whoM  namM  belong 
To  the  high  MLDcUty  of  MnK.' 

There  is  no  appeal  to  the  deeds  of  theh-  fathers  equal  to  her 
Spanitli  war-song — 

*  Fling  (brth  the  proad  banner  of  Leon  again  • 
Let  the  high  word  "  Caetile  "  go  reeoanding  throagh  Spain. 

No  poetic  conoeptton  of  antiquity  is  to  be  found  resembling 
the  introduction  of  her  '  Cathedral  Hymn' — 

'  A  dim  and  mlgbtf  miniter  of  old  time, 
A  temple,  shadowy  with  remembrance* 
Of  the  mttietae  pact !  * 


And  above  all,  there  Is  nothing  ao  niocaUy  aniiohBnf,  se 
adapted  to  raise  the  character  of  a  people,  aa  the  ymam  ty 
which  she  has  conferred  a  great  ohl%atton  on  oar.eaoBiiy-* 
her  *  Pilgrim  Fathers.' 

*  *  But,  beekle  the  advantages  allbniad  to  a  modetB  poet  ty 
the  religious  and  moral  improvemant  of  our  laet,  wiridk  ii 
has  been  principally  our  object  to  point  out*  then  an  otkan 
at  which  we  may  ^ance.  He  may  look  fasick  over  mutj 
ages,  and  around  upon  all  ooontriee,  and  acquaint 
with  man,  as  he  has  existed  and  exiata  under 
the  most  dlsstmJlsr.  He  m«y  poeeasa  htmnilf  of  all 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  has  bean  tilliieail  ktm 
long  experienoe,  and  wide  obsenration,  and  imillliilail < 
tnnitles  of  comparison.  Ha  may,  like  Soutiiej, 
poems,  aa  wild  and  wondrous,  and  aa  mormllly 
*Thalaba,'  or  as  ridi  with  barbaric  mlendoor  as 
of  Kehama,'  ftt>m  the  rode  matcriab  of  A^mia^n 
Hindoo  mythokigy.  The  treasnres  of  leamfaif  and 
so  poor  in  ancient  times,  have,  throuj^ 
been  aocunmlating  to  furnish  him  with  tboughta,] 
and  images.  Our  conceptions  an  enlarged,  our  * 
the  physical  aa  wdl  as  tbe  moral  universe  haa 
tinually  openhig  to  the  view  of  man,  and  knowledga 
hig  her  ever-lengthening  scroll,  of  whldi  tha 
scarcely  read  tbe  first  lines.  It  waa  a  drmm^ 
PhOo.i  of  the  extravagant  admirers  of  Homar,  tliaft  alkiHH 
and  divine  learning  waa  to  be  found  in  his  wiitingiL 

'*  In  tbe  nature  of  things,  art  b  pragraaahne ;  ItathaaiyaaA 
practice  are  gradnaUy  better  understood,  erron  are  dfeeo««Bi 
and  corrected,  new  objects  of  attainment  pnnmaail,  aai 
visions  of  higher  excellence  revealed  to  the  mind ;  and  thai 
we  may  believe,  that  tbe  character,  prindplee,  piirpoara.  aai 
means  of  poetry  are  now  comprehended  naore  joat^  Ihaa 
they  were  in  former  times. 

*'  But  It  may  be  said  tluit,  in  perfection  ot  'niirwgT  si 
least,  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  must  remain  oaiar- 
passed.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whcilMr  we  sse 
qualified  to  pronounce  this  judgment  in  their  fisvour.  Ha 
harmonious  fiow  of  articulate  sounds  in  tbe  Qreak  aad 
htnguages,  partlculariy  hi  the  Latin,  is  not  to  be 
attained  in  some  of  the  principal  languagea  of 
Europe.  But  if  we  speak  of  poetical  beauty  of  ex| 
and  harmony  of  thought,  we  must  recollect  that  it  ii 
sary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  train  of  shadowy 
which  follow  the  direct  meaning  of  a  poetical  word,  boian  «t 
can  determine  that  word  to  be  well  choaen.  Bat  aodi 
acquaintance  implies  an  intimate  knowledge  <^  the  use  oi 
langui;ge  and  of  the  state  of  mind  in  those  addreaaed,  vliidk, 
as  regards  the  poetry  of  the  andenta,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
acquire,  and,  in  many  particulars,  impossible,  yet  wilboat 
which  we  are  liable  to  fell  into  great  mistakes,  and  may  oAn 
be  left  in  much  uncertainty.    Take,  for  example,  the  hae— 

'  Quadrupedante  patrem  eonitu  qoatit  ungula  eampom.* 


It  has  been  admfred  from  the  consonance  of  tbe  sound  «^ 
the  sense.  We  understand  the  epithet  putris  to  mean  teQr, 
the  dusty  plain ;  but  this  epithet  is  elsewhere  applied  to  a 
rich,  mellow  soil,  easily  broken  up,  <»■  to  a  sandy  plain.  Ac- 
cording  to  either  of  these  uses,  it  is  apparently  an  cpitfacc 
unsuitable,  from  Its  associations,  to  be  given  to  a  tiekl  docrflied 
as  shaken  and  resounding  with  the  trampling  <^  a  body  of 
horse.  As  respects,  likewise,  the  epithet  quadr%tpedams^  ve 
may  doubt  whether  any  modem  critic  can  explain  wl^y  fea> 
drupedanU  tonitu  is  more  poetkad  in  Virgil  than  itscquiva* 

1  "  De  Repablica,**  Ub.  x.  p.  SBS,  «q. 
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tait,  'tbt  Kmnd  of  qoftdrapeds,'  would  b«  in  a  modeni  poet, 
if  Dwd  to  eiptiw  tiie  soimd  of  haneaL 
**Letiiit  In  anotlwr  tzamplo : 


_ «  frtte  navIbiM 
Hslmann  pwIMmi  bonitenu' 


Whj  b  tlw  word  ttahent  and,  which,  aa  emplQjed  dw- 
vfain,  would  imi^y  tbo  taldnff  away  of  Htlen  againit  her 
will  t  Doei  it  refer  to  one  Terrion  of  the  atory  aeoording  to 
which  Parii  did  bear  her  away  by  force?  Were  this  the 
caee,  one  would  naturally  expect,  conridering  the  reproach- 
ftil  and  denunciatory  diaracter  of  the  ode,  to  find  that  idea 
brought  oat  more  diitinct^.  Is  it  intended  to  eiptew  the 
feinetance  with  which,  though  yidding  to  her  love  for  Paris, 
dM  lift  her  husband  and  her  home?  This  conception  is  too 
nflned  for  an  ancient  poet  to  trust  to  its  being  made  iq^perent 
bj  eo  Ught  a  touch,  if  indeed  we  may  saiq>oee  it  to  have 
•Btvad  his  ndnd.  Was  trahieret  then  faitended,  by  its  associ- 
ations with  an  actof  Tlolenoe,  to  denote  the  rapidity  and  tmr 
of  the  Hifl^t  of  Paris  ?  or  was  it  merdy  employed  abutUfdp, 
to  nse  a  technical  term— only  with  refiorenoe  to  a  part  of  its 
ri^Bificatiaa,  as  words  an  not  nnfirequently  used  in  poetry, 
ttom^  it  is  always  an  fanperliBction  ? 

**8a(di  eases  an  Tery  numerous,  in  wliich  no  modem 
nadar  can  prooounoe  with  Just  confidence  upon  the  character 
oC  tlM  poetical  language  of  the  ancients.  Instances  are  fre- 
qatmUj  oocuning  in  which,  if  we  admire  at  all,  we  must 
admire  at  second-hand,  upon  trust  The  meaning  and  effisct 
oC  words  have  undergone  changes  which  it  is  often  not  eaqr, 
and  often  not  possible,  to  ascertain  with  precidon.  Even  in 
Qor  own  language  this  is  the  ease.    ShalGqwaxe  say^— 


«  Vor  UmfKk  pMp  iliroafh  ih*  Uankat  oftht  duk 
Tdflij.Holdl  Holdi' 

**  Here  Johnson  understands  him  as  {ffesenting  the  ludi- 
eonoeption  of  '  tiie  ministers  of  vengeance  peeping 
a  bhmket ;'  and  Ckderidge,  as  we  see  by  his  Table- 
flWI,  eo^Jeetored  that  histead  of  *  Uanlcet,'  *  blank  height ' 
«M  pariiHis  written  by  Shakspeare.  But  by '  Hearen '  we 
eonedTt  to  be  meant  not  the  ministers  of  vengeance,  l>ut  the 
VlfilB  of  heaven;  and  it  is  not  unpoetical  to  q>eak  of  the 
moon  and  stars  as  peeping  through  clouds.  With  tiie  word 
*  Uaakat,*  our  associations  are  trivial  and  km ;  but  under- 
alBiid  it  marelly  as  denoting  a  thick  covering  of  darimeas  which 


ckMdy  enwrape  the  lights  of  heaven,  and  it  suits  well  to  its 
pkceu  But  our  associations  with  tlie  word  are  accidental:  tiiere 
is  nothing  intrinsically  mora  mean  in  a  blanket  tlian  a  sheet, 
yet  none  wouU  object  to  the  expression  of  *  a  sheet  of  Ugbt' 
The  fintunes  of  the  words  only  have  been  different,  and  that, 
in  all  probability,  sinoe  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  considering 
his  use  of  this  word,  and  the  conesponding  use  of  the  word 
ruff  by  Dr^yton.1 

**  If  such  be  the  charactw  of  poetkal  language,  it  is  dear 
that,  to  Judge  with  critical  accurapy  of  that  of  a  distant  age 
or  even  a  foreign  land,  requires  uncommon  Icnowledge  and 
dbcrimination,  as  wdl  as  an  accurate  taste ;  while  unforto- 
nately,  profound  scholarship  and  cultivated  and  elegant  habits 
of  mind  have  very  rarely  been  united  in  the  study  of  the 
ancient  poets.  The  supposition  of  a  peculiar  fdidty  of  ex- 
presston  in  thefar  wriUngs  is  to  be  Judged  of,  ia  most  cases, 
rather  by  extrinsic  probabilities,  which  do  not  finvour  it,  than 
by  any  direct  and  dear  evidence  of  it  that  can  be  produced. 
We  an  very  Uable  in  this  particular  to  be  biassed  by  prepoe- 
session  and  authority ;  our  imaginations  often  deceive  us ; 
we  create  the  beauty  which  we  &ncy  that  we  find. 

**  Tliera  is  perbi^M  no  poet,  in  wlioee  iwoductions  the  char- 
acteristics of  which  we  have  spoken  as  giring  a  superiority  to 
the  poetry  of  htter  times  over  that  which  has  preceded,  ap- 
pear mora  strikingly  than  in  those  of  Mrs  Hemans.  When, 
after  reading  such  works  as  she  has  written,  we  turn  over  the 
volumes  of  a  collection  of  English  poetry,  Uke  that  of  Chal- 
mers, we  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
appears  mora  worthleai  and  dtatasteibl  than  before.  Much  is 
evidently  the  work  of  banen  and  unformed,  vulgar  and  vidous 
minds,  of  faidividuali  without  any  conception  of  poetry  as  the 
glowing  expression  of  what  is  most  noble  in  our  natora,  and 
often  with  no  title  to  the  name  of  poet,  but  from  having  put 
into  metra  thoughts  too  mean  for  proee.  Such  writings  as 
those  of  Mrs  Hemans  at  once  afford  evidence  of  the  advance 
of  our  race,  and  ara  among  the  most  important  means  of  its 
(hrther  purification  and  progress.  The  minds,  which  go  forth 
from  their  privacy  to  act  with  strong  moral  power  upon  thou- 
sands and  ten  thousands  of  other  minds,  ara  the  real  agents 
in  advancing  the  character  of  man,  and  improving  his  con- 
dition. Tl^y  ara  instruments  of  the  invisible  operations  of 
the  Spirit  of  Qoi/*— Christian  Examimr,  Jan.  1838. 

1  8m  MsmplM,  in  tht  bo(m  to  ebakMptmn. 
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—  of  an   emigrant's  child  fai  the 

forest,  the,  579 

—  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the,  537 
Butler,  William  Arclier,  293  note 
Butterfly  resting  on  a  skull,  lines  to  a, 

491 
"  By  a  mountain-stream  at  rest,"  566 

Caius  Gracchus  of  Monti,  translations 
from  tlie,  133 

Call  to  batUe,  the,  547 

Cambrian  in  America,  the,  148 

Camoens,  translations  from,  43 

Camoens'  Lusiad,transh^ion  from,  297 

Captivity,  songs  of,  545 

Caravan  in  the  desert,  the,  210 

Carolan's  prophecy,  414 

Caroline,  to,  524 

Carpio,  Bernardo  del,  456 

Carthage,  Marius  among  the  ruins  of, 
212 

Casablanca,  369 

Castri,  the  view  from,  251 

Caswallon's  triumph,  150 

Cathedral  hymn,  574 

Cavern  of  the  three  Tells,  the,  341 

Chamois  hunter's  love,  the,  450 

Chant  of  the  bards  before  their  mas- 
sacre, 151 

Charlotte,  the  princess,  stanzas  on  the 
death  of,  59 

Charmed  picture,  the,  458 

Chatillon,  de,  a  tragedy,  300 


ChanBea,  tnuialatkHi  fh]Bi«B 
Chieftaint  son,  th«,  24S 
Chikl  and  dove,  th«,  357 

—  dirge  of  SI,  64 

—  oftbeforeMs,tbe,3S9 

—  reading  the  Bible,  the,  m 

—  to  a,  on  his  birthday,  Sa6 
Chiklt  first  nief,  the,  608 

—  last  sleep,  the,  431 

—  momfngaodevcDinglqrBHiW 

—  return  from  tf>e  woodliadi,i>» 

606 
Children  wliom  Jems  blesBid,  As,  AH 
Chorley,  Mr,  critieisns  1^,  »,  ST, 

446,466,617.632 
Christ,  on  a  remembered  pictaresf^M 

—  bearing  bia  cross,  oa  a  piettn 

of,  607 

—  Infisnt,  with  flowers,  jldm  ^ 

the,  601 
-^    stilling  the  tempest,  356 
Christian  Examiner,  the,  336 
Christmas  carol,  14 

—  —      437 

Church,  old,  in  an  Enf^ish  pnk,  MS 

—  in  North  Wales,  a.  908 
Cicero,  death  of,  89  note 

Cid,  songs  of  the,  238 
Cid's  deaUibed,  the,  238 

—  departure  into  exfle.  tbe,  S9S 

—  funeral  proceadon,  the,  29 

—  rising,  tlie,  241 
Clanronald,  death  of,  58 
Cleopatra  and  Anthony,  bst 

of,  93 
Clifb  of  Dover,  the,  376 
Qwyd  river,  the,  618 
Cceur-de-Iion  at  the  bier  of  fail  I 

346 
Coleridge's  epitaph,  on  reading,  & 
Come  away,**  560 

~   home,"  465 

—  to  me,  dreamsofbeavfB,"J6( 

—  —    gentle  sleep,"  567 
Common  sense,**  tbe  satire  of,  ff 

Communings  with  thoogfat,  9Bff 
Conqueror's  sleep,  tbe,  965 
Conradin,  the  death  of,  108 
Constantino,  the  last,  221 
Contadina,  the,  361 
Conversatton,  memorial  of  a,  6B 
Conway,  residence  at,  19 
Corinne  at  the  Capitol,  468 
Coronatton  of  Inet  de  CeaCro,  the,  441 
Costanza,  407 
Cottage  giri,  the,  604 
Covent  Garden ,  the  Yeepen  of  1 

at,  186 
Crescentius,  the  widow  of,  85 
Cross  in  the  wilderness,  the,  371 

—  of  the  South,  the,  294 
Crusader's  return,  the,  9lSS 

—  war-aong,  the,  BR 
Curfew-song  of  EngUnd,  the,  5SS 

Daily  paths,  (not,  370 
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DmlecarlJan  mine,  icene  in  a,  357 
DarglOt  on  a  icene  in  tbe,  023 
Darkneu  of  the  crudflzion,  the,  602 
Dartmoor,  141 
Datura  Arborea,  on  the,  623 
Daughter  of  Bernard  Barton,  to  the,  4S5 
Day  of  flowera,  the,  502 
Death  and  tlie  warrior,  490 

—  tlie  welcome  to,  509 

—  of  Clanronald,  the,  68 

—  of  Conradin,  the,  103 

—  of  the  Princen  Charlotte,  on  the. 

Death-day  of  KOmer,  the,  425 
Death-eong  of  AlcestiB,  the,  602 
De  Chatillon,  or  the  Crusaders,  300 
Deity,  address  to  the,  1 
Delius,  to,  from  Horace,  299 
Delia  Casa,  sonnet  from,  50 
Delos,  song  of,  536 
Delphi,  the  storm  of,  241 
Delta,  criticisms  by,  315,  630 
Departed,  the,  430 

—  spirit,  to  a,  449 
DeKTt,  tlie  burial  in  the,  516 

—  flower,  the,  524 
Deserted  house,  the,  463 
Design  and  performance.  623 
Demwndency  and  aspiration,  624 
Dial  of  flowers,  the,  360 

Dirge,  **  Calm  on  tlie  bosom,"  357 

—  "  Weep  for  the  early  lost,"  298 

—  "  Where  shaU  we  make,"  540 

—  at  sea,  5.*)9 

—  ofacliUd,54 

—  of  the  Highland  chief  in  Waver- 

ley,57 
Distant  scene,  to  a,  619 

—  ship,  the,  434 

—  sound  of  the  sea,  on  the,  618 
Diver,  tlie,  481 

Domestic  aflTections,  the,  15 

Dover  difb,  376 

Dimmatic  scene  between  Bronwylfii  and 

llhyllon,  383 
Dreamer,  the,  360 
J>reaming  child,  the,  458 
Dreams  of  heaven,  518 

—  the  dead,  624 
Druid  chorus,  &c.,  145 
Dying  bard's  prophecy,  the,  152 

—  girl  and  flowers.  556 

—  Improvisatore,  the,  379 

East,  attraction  of  the,  620 
Easter-day  in  a  mountain-churchyard, 

681 
Echo  song,  551 
Eclectic  review,  633 
Eclogue  fh>m  Camoens,  44 
EdiaburKh  Monthly  Magaxine,  106, 107, 

253,292 

—  —     Review,  43, 66, 106, 

113 

—  Review,  440 
Edith,  396 

l^lwaids,  Mr,  Unes  to,  19 

Effigiei,  tlie,  428 

Eldest  brother,  to  my,  12 

Elgin  marbles,  the,  41 

Ellis,  Sir  Henry,  to  the  memory  of,  56 

Elysium,  249 

Emigrant's  child,  burial  of  a,  679 

Emigration,  song  of,  451 

En^and,  the  name  of,  567 

—  and  Spain,  4 
England's  dead,  246 
English  boy.  the,  609 

-<     martyrs,  the,  668 

—  soldiers*  song  of  memory,  358 
'*  Enjoy  the  sweeU,"  52 

EpiUph,  **  FareweU,  beloved,"  520     . 

—  on  Mr  W..  20 

—  on  his  liamroer,  20 

—  over  two  brothers,  356 
Eiyrl  Wen,  151 

Evening  among  the  Alps,  57 

—  pnyer  at  a  girit'  school,  374 


Evening  song  of  the  Tyroleee  peasants, 

4iM 

—  —      —     weaiy,  502 

—  star,  to  the.  660 
Exile's  dirge,  the,  457 
Eye,  to  the,  60 

Fair  Helen  of  Kirkconnel,  661 

—  Isle,  the,  152 
Fafries'  recaU,  tlie,  665 
Faiiy  finvours,  430 

—  song,  562 

Faith  of  love,  the,  507 
FaU  of  d'Assas,  Uie,  637 . 
Fallen  lime-tree,  the,  655 
FomUy  Bible,  to  a,  bOO 
I'ur  away,  558 

—  o'er  the  sea,  646 
FareweU  to  Abbotsford,  506 

—  the  dead.  353 

—  Wales,  400 
Fata  Morgana,  tlie,  38 
Father  reading  tlie  Bible,  a,  437 
Fathers'  songs,  our,  366 
Fauniis,  to,  from  Horace,  299 
Fawsley  park,  sonnet  on  a  church  in, 

603 
Festal  hour,  the,  252 
Fever-dream,  tlie,  1-9 
Fidelity  tUl  deatti,  304 
Ficsco.  prologue  to  the  tragedy  of,  520 
FilicfOa,  sonnets  from,  40, 138 
Flight  of  the  spfrit,  the,  628 
Flower,  tlie  sliadow  of  a,  401 

—  fix)mthefleldofGrOtU,ona,244 

—  of  the  desert,  the,  624 
Flowers,  628 

—  and  music  in  a  room  of  sick- 

ness, 572 

—  day  of,  502 

—  dial  of,  360 
Foliage,  621 

Forest  sanctuary,  the,  316 
Forsaken  hearth,  the,  3d0 
"  Fortune,  why  thus,"  from  Metastasio, 

48 
Fourteenth  century,  a  tale  of  the,  213 
Fountain  of  Bandusia,  to  the,  290 

—  Marali,  the,  406 

—  Oblivion,  the,  465 
Fonqu^,   Brandenburg    harvest-song, 

from,  348 
Fragment,  **  Reston  your  battle-fields,'* 

245 
Freed  bird,  the,  521 
Friend,  to  an  aged,  620 
Funeral-day  of  Sfr  Walter  Scott,  the,  585 

—  genius,  tlie,  250 

—  hymn,  5«1 
Future,  a  thought  of  the,  496 

Gaihin's  sea-song,  146 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  "Divine  Eliza," 

fh>m,  2»6 
Gargano,  mount,  90 
Genius  singing  to  love,  554 
(ienoa,  night-scene  in,  09 
George  ILL,  stanzas  to  the  memory  of, 

187 
German  literature.  426 

—  soldiers'  Uliine  song,  634 

—  song,  52 
Gertrude,  304 

Gesner,  morning  song  fnm,  63 
Gitrord,  Mr,  106 
Giulio  Regondi,  to,  620 
Goetlie,  Moon's  song  fhnn,  647 
Goethe's  Ipbigenia,  scenes  from,  616 

—  Tasso  —     —     611 
Goodnight,  564 

Granada,  conquest  of,  76>  77,  notes 
Gmamere,  a  remonbrance  of,  610 
Grave  of  a  poetess,  the,  411 
Graves  of  a  household,  the,  435 

—  martyrs.  376 
Greece,  modern,  28 
Greek  chant  of  victory,  636 

— •   funa«l  chant,  340 


'   Greek  kuiient,  627 

—  parting  song,  351 

—  song  of  exile,  340 

—  songs,  241 
Green  isles  of  ocean,  tiie,  146 
Grufydd's  feast,  148 
GrUtli,  on  a  flower  (hmi,  244 
Guadalete,  battle  of,  77  note 
Guardian  spirit,  songs  of  a,  538 
Guerilla  leader's  vow,  the,  454 

—  song,  66 

Hall  of  Cynddyhin,  the,  147 
Happy  hour,  a,  621 
Harp  of  Wales,  the,  145 
Haunted  ground,  358 

—  house,  the,  511 
**  He  never  smiled  again."  346 
<'  He  sliall  not  dread,"  48 
**  He  walk'd  with  God,"  405 
Heart  of  Bruce  in  Mefrose  Abb^,  the, 

476 
Hebe  of  Canova,  on  the,  63 
Heber,  bisliop,  118,  note 

—  to  tlie  memory  of,  423 
Hebrew  mother,  tlie,  372 
Helen  of  Kfrkconnel,  661 
Heliodorus  in  the  temple,  96 
Hermitage  on  the  sea-shoce,  Unas  writ* 

ten  in  a,  54 
Hero's  death,  the,  50 
Herrera,  ode  from,  254 
Highland  chief  in  Waverlqr,  dfag*  of 

the,  57 
Hlrlasl}om,the,  146 
Hogg,  James,  63  note 
Holy  Family,  repone  of  a,  600 
Home  of  love,  tlie,  603 
Homes  of  England,  the,  412 
Hope,  tlie  song  of,  546 
Horace,  tranabttions  from,  298 
Hour  of  death,  tlie,  375 

—  prayer,  377 

—  romance,  an,  427 
**  How  can  tliat  love,"  6()5 
**  How  strange  a  fate,"  45 
Howel's  song,  150 
Huguenot's  farewell,  the.  626 
Humboldt  on  the  Southern  croes,  332 

note 
Hymn  by  the  sick-bed  of  a  mother,  486 

—  of  tlie  traveller's  household  on 
his  return,  604 

—  of  the  Yaudols  mountaineers, 
588 

Hymns  for  childhood,  528 

**  I  dream  of  all  things  flnee,"  546 
*'  I  go.  sweet  friends."  354 
"  I  would  we  liad  not  met  again."  565 
"  If  thou  hast  crush'd  a  flower,"  562 
*'  If  thus  thy  fallen  grandeur,"  40 
**  If  to  the  sighing  brcexe,"  51 
II  Conte  di  Carmognola,  tlie,  125 
lUuminated  city,  the.  432 
Image  in  lava,  tlie,  436 

—  in  the  heart,  the,  461 
Imdda.  304 

Impromptu  to  Miss  F.  A.  L.,  409 
*•  In  tears  the  heart,"  47 
Indian,  the  aged,  66 

—  with  his  dead  cfaQd,  the,  450 

—  city,  the,  306 

—  woman  1i  death-song,  402 
Indian's  revenge,  500 
Inez  de  Castro,  coronation  of,  448 
Infiint  Clirist  with  flowers,  picture  of 

tlie,  601 
Intellectual  powers,  627 
Invocatton,  "  And  come  ye  &ithftil,'* 
507 

—  "Answer  me,"  424 

—  **  As  the  tired  voj-ager," 
597 

—  *•  Huali'd  is  the  world,"  65 

—  *•  Oh,  art  thou  still,"  546 
Iphigenia  of  Goethe,  scenes  from  the^ 

616 
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**  Ib  UMiTv  miue  •pint,  Mtf 

Iil0  of  founU,  the,  344 

**  Italia,  O  Italia,"  48 

Italiau  girl's  hymn  to  the  Tixigin,  449 

—  liteniture,tnuulatloiu,  dux  frtno, 

118 

—  poet*,  patriotie  ^fbiloiu  from, 

137 
Italy,A]ariciii,95 

—  restofationoftbeworksofart  to, 

23 
Iran  the  Ciar,  413 
Ivy  song,  354 
—       657 
Jeffrey,  lord,  337, 440 
Jca-d'eq>rit  on  the  wonl  **  barb,"  138 
JewBbury.  Mis,  53.  422 
Joan  of  Arc  in  Rheims,  403 
Juan  de  Tanis,  aonnet  from,  60 
Juana,  405 
jQTenUe  poems,  1 

Kaiser's  feast,  the,  419 

Kamsin,  the,  69  note 

Keene,  a,  658 

Kindred  hearts,  367 

King  of  Arragon's  hunent  for  his  brother, 

the,  452 
KOmer  and  his  sirter,  4S4 

—  the  death-day  of,  426 

Lady  of  Protenoe,  the,  446 

—  of  the  castle,  the,  416 
Lament  of  an  Irish  mother,  the,  658 

—  of  Llywarch  lien,  the,  147 
Land  of  dreams,  the,  462 

Landing  of  the  pilgrim  &then  in  New 

England,  the,  429 
Landon,  Miss,  631 
Langtians,  Madame,  tomb  of,  457 
Last  lianquet  of  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra, the,  93 

—  Constantine,  the,  221 

—  rites.  372 

—  song  of  Sappho,  649 

—  tree  of  the  forest,  473 

—  wiah.  438 

—  words  of  the  but  wasp,  523 
Lawrence,  Mrs,  505  note 

Lays  of  many  lands,  338 

Leaf  from  Virgil's  tomb,  on  a,  245 

League  of  the  Alps,  tlie,  234 

•*  Leave  me  not  yet,"  543 

'*  Let  her  depart,"  564 

•*  Let  the  vain  courtier,"  49 

"  Let  us  depart,"  (306 

Life,  the  prayer  for,  509 

Lights  and  shades,  501 

LUies  of  the  field,  the,  601 

Lines  on  Elizabetti  Smitli,  12 

Literary  Magnet,  tlie,  248,  373  notes 

Lonely  bird,  tlie.  559 

**  Look  on  me  thus  no  more,"  563 

**  Loolc  on  me  with  thy  cloudless  eyes," 

561 
Lope  de  Tega,  translations  fix)m,  49 
Lorenzini,  sonnet  from,  51 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  translation  fit>m,  53 
Lost  Pleiad,  the,  375 
Love,  tlie  iaith  of,  507 

—  the  tioine  of,  503 
Lyre  and  flower,  the,  559 
Lyre's  Uunent,  the,  478 
L^Tics  and  songs  for  music,  534 

Madodio,  the  battle  of,  128 
Madeline.  408 
Madoc's  farewell,  149 
Madonna,  to  a  picture  of  the,  517 
Maggi,  sonnet  from,  138 
Magic  glass,  the,  468 
Manuel,  translation  from,  49 
Bfanzoni,  U  Conte  di  Carmagnolafrom, 

125 
Marchetti,  sonnet  from,  138 
Marenima,  the,  191 
Marguerite  of  France,  521 
Maria  di  Conti,  sonnet  from,  138 


Aittnus  among  the  ruins  of  CartbafS,  213 
Martyrs,  the  English,  668 
Mary  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  589 

—  the  memorial  of,  588 

Mary  Magdalene  at  the  sepuldire.  600 

—  —  haarinji^  fj^^jngf  pf  the 

resmrection,  600 
Medici,  Lorenio  de,  sonnet  frvm,  53 
Meeting  of  the  bards,  the,  346 

—  of  the  brothers,  437 

—  of  the  ships,  560 
Memorial  of  Mary,  the.  509 

—  irfUar,  the.  410 

Memosy  of  a  sister-in-law,  to  the,  486 

—  ofSirU.  EUis,  tothe.66 

—  of  Lord  Charies  Murray,  to 

the.  480 

—  of  Sir  E.  Pakenham,  to  the,  55 

—  of  tlie  dead,  484 
Message  to  the  dead,  the,  458 
Meannger  bird.  the.  343 

—  —    answer  to,  343  note 
Metastaslo.  transitions  frtmi.  47 
Mignon's  song.  647 

Mina's  soldien,  song  of.  541 

Mhistcr.  the.  470 

Miriam's  song.  588 

Mirror  in  Uie  deserted  haO.  the.  484 

Misa  F.  A.  L..  to.  on  her  birthday.286 

—  —  on     hm     mother^ 
death.  296 

Modem  Oraece,  28 
Moir,  D.  M.,  315,  630 
Monarch's  death,  a,  423 
Montgomery,  James,  368 
Monthly  Review,  the.  3 
Monti's  BasvigUana.  translations  from, 
118 

—  Cains  Gracchus,  133 
Monumental  inscr^^n,  856 
Moorish  bridal-song,  338 

—  gathering-song,  640 
More,  Hannah,  107  note 
Morehead,  Dr,  253,  292  notes 
Morgarten,  song  of  the  battle  of,  253 
Morning  song,  frt)m  Gesner,  52 

'*  Mother !  oh,  sing  me  to  rest."  641 

—  to  my,  11 

—  —     a  sonnet,  3 

—  hymn  by  the  sick-bed  of  a, 

4^7 
Mother's  birthday,  on  my,  1 

—  Utany  by  the  skk-bed  of  a 
child,  596 

Mountain  churchyard.  Easter-day  in  a, 
581 

—  fires,  the,  150 

—  sanctuaries,  601 

—  winds,  to  the,  514 
Mourner  for  the  Barmecides,  the.  417 
Mozart's  requiem.  435 

Muffled  drum,  the,  553 

Murray,  Lord  Charles,  to  the  memoiy 

of,  490 
Music,  the  voice  of,  498 

—  at  a  deathbed,  554 

—  from  shore,  561 

—  of  St  Patrick's,  557 

—  of  yesterday,  379 
My  own  portrait,  to.  487 
MyrUe  bough,  the,  244 

Naples,  536 
NaUonal  l>Tics,  534 

Nature,  hope  of  future  conununion  with, 
623 

—  remembrance  of,  628 
Nature's  farewell,  477 

*'  Near  ttiee,  still  near  thee,"  538 
New-bom,  to  the,  502 
Night,  song  of,  471 
Night-blowing  flowers,  551 
Night-hymn  at  sea,  51)7 
Night-scene  in  Genoa,  99 
Nightingale,  the.  532 
Nightingale's  death-song,  the,  481 
No  more,  488 
**  No  searching  eye,"  47 


North  Amerieui  Bcvirr,  tha,  lU.  M^ 

337,638 
Nortbera  apttng,  tiM,  633 
Norton,  noteBor,  113,  180.  SM,  SX. 

624, «» 
Nonvtgiao  war-aoog,  667 

"  O  thoo  braese  of  aprfBc,"  661 

'*  O  ye  boon,"  690 

**  O  ye  voioaafaae,"  606 

**  O  ye  voioaa  roand,"  646 

Ocean,  the,  630 

O'Connort  child,  606 

Ode  on  the  defeat  of  SakMliH  af 

Portugal,  264 
*'  O'te  the  fitf  bfaM  moiniteiBa,^fa 
**  Oh!  droop  tbon  not,**  638 
**  Oh !  akylark.  Cur  thy  via«,*'644 
**  Oh  I  thoaeakme,"  48 
Ok!  church  hi  an  Eostiali  pariK,aB,M 
OM  Norway,  667 
OUve  tree,  the,  003 
Orange  bough,  the,  643 
Orchard  bkMsoma,  618 
Orphan,  to  an,  486 
Otho,  the  emnerar,  86 
Our  daily  paiha,  370 
—  Lady's  weO,  365 
Owen  Q^yndwr'a  war-aonf ,  140 


ral,Si 


Pseatan  roae,  the,  28  nofia 
Painter's  kst  work,  the,  60S 
Pakenham.  Sir  EL.  to  tha  i 
Pahn-txee,  the,  430 
Palmar,  the,  601 
Pandiaa,  a  thougbt  of,  006 
Parting  of  aummer,  tbs,  306 

—  ahJp,  the,  478 

—  aong,  a,  600 

—  words,  458 
Passmg  away,  488 
Pastorini,  sonnet  Ihni,  48 
Patriarchal  life,  imagea  of,  030 
Patriotic  effiisioDS  of  tbe  Itaiaa 

transhUiona  fhxn,  137 
Paul  and  Virginia,  on  reading,  OW 
Pauline,  434 

Peasant  giri  of  tbe  Rhone,  the,  4lrl 
Pegolotti,  aonnet  fitxn,  138 
Penitence,  the  aong  of,  608 
Penitent  anointing  Christ^  fMt,  tta, 

699 
Penitent's  ofSering,  the,  480 

—       return,  the,  605 
Petrarch,  translations  fh>m,  61 
Picture  of  the  Madonna,  to  a,  517 
Pilgrim  fathers,  landing  of  the,  419 
Pilgrim's  song  to  tbe  evening  star,  601 
Pindemonte,  sonnet  frtm,  63 
Pku»s  of  worship,  608 
Platca,  the  tombs  of,  251 
Poet's  dying  hymn,  a,  583 
Poetry,  the  return  to,  fS22 
Portrait,  to  my  own,  487 
Prayer,  a,  "  O  God,"  1 

—  "  Father  in  heaven,"  621 

—  at  sea  after  victory,  668 

—  for  life,  the,  508 

—  to  the  wiklemeas,  the,  586 

—  ofafTection,  586 

—  of  the  lonely  student,  577 
I'rince  Madoc's  frtfeweU,  148 
Prisoners'  evening  servioe,  tbe,  687 
Procession,  the,  516 

Prologue  to  the  Poor  OentiamaB,  It 

—       Fiesoo,  620 
Propenia  Rozri,  383 
Psalm  cxlviiL  paraphraae  of,  533 
Psahns,  the  poetry  of  the,  624 
Psyche  borne  by  xept^yrs  to  the  Usad 
of  Pleasure,  382 

*Quarteriy  Review,  the,  62, 105, 114 
Quevedo,  translation  frrun,  60 
Q,ueen  of  Prussia's  tomb,  tbe,  408 


Rainbow,  the,  628 
Records  of  immature 
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UMords  of  the  autumn  nf  1834,  622 
--      of  the  tpring  of  1834,  617 

—  of  woman,  385 
RoeoTery,  639 
R«gondi,  Otullo,  to,  £20 
R«nember8d  picture,  to  a,  464 
Requiem  of  genius,  the,  482 
Reetoration  of  the  work!  of  art  to  Italy, 

22 
Return,  the,  453 

—  to  poetry,  the,  622 
RetaKh*a  angel  of  death,  on,  628 
ReveUert,  the,  364 

Rhine  aong  of  the  Oennan  toldiert,  534 
RbyOon,  residence  at,  384,  note 
Richard  Ccrur-de-Llon,  101 

>-         —  at  the  bier  of 

his  fiather,  346 
Rio  Yerde  song,  the,  539 
Rivers,  the,  529 
Rispah,  the  vlgfl  of ,  598 
Rode  beside  the  sea,  the,  566 

—  of  Cader  Idris,  the,  152 
Rod  of  Aaron,  the,  495 
Roman  girl's  song,  433 
Rome,  Alaric  at,  95,  note 

—  buried  in  her  own  ruins,  50 
Rose,  a  song  of  the,  550 

—  a  tliought  of  the,  518 
Ruin,  the,  469 

-~    and  its  flowers,  the,  13 
Rural  waUES,3 
Ruth,5M 

Sabbath  sonnet,  629 

Sacred  harp,  the.  600 

Sadness  and  mirth,  480 

8t  Cecilia,  for  a  picture  of.  505 

St  Patridc's,  music  of,  557 

Sannasaro,  sonnet  from,  296 

Sappho,  hut  song  of,  549 

Scene  in  a  DalecarUan  mine,  357 

Scenes  and  hymns  of  life,  568 

Sceptic,  the.  106 

Sdiepler,  Louise,  two  sonnets  to,  603 

Schiller's  Wallenstein.  426 

Schmidt,  Uie  Wanderer  from,  523 

Schwerin,  marshal,  Rraveof,  655 

Seio,  the  voice  of,  243 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  508,  534 

—  —       fiineral-day  of,  585 
Sculptured  chOdren,  the,  496 

Sea,  distant  sound  of  tlie,  018 

—  night-hymn  at,  597 

—  pnyer  at,  589 

—  sound  of  the,  356 

—  thought  of  the.  618 
Sea-bb^  flying  inland,  the,  484 
Sea-song  of  Gafran,  the,  146 
Sebastian  of  Portuj^,  256 

—  —       —         ode  on  the  defeat 
of.  254 

Second-sight,  483 

Secret  tribunal,  a  tale  of  the,  194 

**  Seek  by  the  sUvety  Darro,"  540 

Shade  of  Theseus,  the,  349 

Shadow  of  a  flower,  the,  491 

Shakspsare,2 

Shepherd-poet  of  the  Alps,  the,  512 

Shore  of  Africa,  the,  138 

Shnnamlte  woman,  reply  of  the,  698 

Sicilian  captive,  the,  412 

Sickncas,  thoughts  during,  627 

—  like  night,  628 
Siege  of  Valencia,  the,  2(12 
Silent  multitude,  the,  493 
Silver  locks,  the,  10 
SUW)  Ptollico,  to,  622 

—  —       released,  622 
**  Sing  to  me,  gondolier,"  5(>3 

**  Sister  I  since  1  met  thee  Ust,"  559 
Sister's  dream,  the,  507 
Sisters,  Uie.  548 

—  of  Bethany.  Uie,  599 

—  ofSdo,  the,  455 
Stster-tn-Iaw,  to  the  memory  of  a,  486 
Sky.  to  the,  617 

Skylark,  the,  532 


Skylark,  on  watchhig  the  flight  of  a,  618 
tileeper,  the,  484 

—  of  Marathon,  the,  295 
Smith,  Elizabeth,  lines  on.  12 
Soldier's  deathbed,  Uie,  461 

—  song  of  memory,  the,  358 
Song  for  lUr  by  Hummel,  490 

—  founded  on  an  Arabian  anecdote, 

293 

—  ofl>elos,5S5 

—  of  emigraUon,  451 

—  of  hope,  the,  54*i 

—  of  Mina's  soldiers,  541 

—  of  niglit,  the,  471 

—  of  penitence,  Uie,  609 

—  of  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  the, 

253 

—  of  Uie  rose,  a,  550 

—  of  the  Spanish  wanderer ,  361 
~   of  Uie  Virgin,  599 

Songs  for  summer  hours,  541 
-^  ofaguaniianspirit,538 

—  of  captivity,  545 

—  of  our  fathers,  the,  366 

—  of  Spain.  539 

—  of  Uie  affections,  442 

—  oftheCid.238 

Sonnet,  *•  A  child  midrt  ancient,  601 

—  **  A  feariess  joumeyer,"  «03 

—  "A  song  for  Israel's  God."  598 

—  «*  All  the  bright  hues,"  6U0 

—  '*  Amidst  these  scenes,**  50 

—  **  And  come,  ye  faiUifiil,"  597 

—  *'  And  ye  are  strong,"  019 

—  "  As  the  tired  voyager,"  597 

—  *'  Back,  then,  once  more. "  629 

—  **  Beside  Uie  streams," 46 

—  *'  Bleashigs  be  round,"  003 

—  *' Calm  scenes,"  620 

—  *•  Come  forth,"  621 

—  **  Crownhig  a  flowery  slope," 

6()3 

—  "Doth  thy  heart  stir,"  619 

—  ••  Exempt  from  every  grief,"47 

—  ••  Fair  Tijo,  there,"  44 

—  •*  Far  are  Uie  wings,"  621 

—  ••  Far  from  the  nwUings,"  617 

—  *  *  Father  in  lieaven ,"  621 

—  •  •  Flowers !  when  the  Saviour, " 

601 

—  *•  For  there  a  holy,"  603 

—  •*  Happy  were  Wiey,"  601 

—  "HeUiatwasdead,''602 

—  **  He  who  procUims,"  47 

—  **  High  in  the  glowing,"  43 

—  *'  How  flows  thy  being."  622 

—  "  How  many  blessed,"  629 

—  **  How  shall  the  harp,"  600 

—  *•  I  cry  aloud,"  138 

—  **  I  dwell  among,"  596 

—  ••  I  k)ve  to  hail."  3 

—  «*  I  met  tlukt  hnnge,"  601 

—  "If  e'er  again,"  623 

—  **lftliustliyfiaien,"49 

—  **If  to  Uie  sighing.  51 

—  "Italia,  OluUia," 49 

—  **  Italia,  oh  I  no  more,"  138 

—  "  Like  those  pale  stars,"  599 

—  **  Lowliest  of  women."  598 

—  **  MiOesUc  phmt,"  623 

—  "  My  earliest  memories,"  618 

—  ••  Nobly  thy  song,"  B24 

—  "  Not  long  thy  voice."  620 

—  ••  O  Cambrian  river,"  618 

—  "  O  genUe  story,"  63() 

—  ••  O  festal  spring,"  617 

—  *•  O  nature !  Uicre,"  628 

—  ••  O  Uiotight,  O  memory,"  627 

—  *'  O  vale  and  Uke,"  619 

—  **OftluiveIsung,"45 

—  *  •  Oft  in  still  nlghtHlreams."624 

—  "Oh  I  bless'd  beyond,"  599 

—  "  Oh  !  Judge  in  thoughtful," 

—  617 

—  "Oh!  what  a  Joy,"  621 

—  "On  Judah's  hilU,"  602 

—  "  Once  more  the  etenwl,"  622 

—  "  One  grief,  one  faiUi,"  £90 


Sonnet,  **  (*ause  not,"  4i^ 

—  •«  Hlgrim,  whose  steps,"  138 

—  **  Poor  insect,  rash  as  rare,** 

—  623 

—  **  Saved  from  the  perfls,"  46 

—  "  Slie  that  cast  down,"  138 

—  "  Should  love,  the  tyrant,"  45 

—  '  *  Soft  skies  of  Italy."  57 

—  "  Soothed  by  Uie  stnUn,"  62S 

—  "  Sphrit  beloved,"  45 

—  •*  Spirit,  so  oft,"  623 

—  "  Spirit,  whose  life  sustabiing," 

602 

—  ••  StUI  ara  the  cowslips."  619 

—  "  StUl  that  htft  look."  620 
~      * '  Sylph  of  Uie  breeze.'*  51 

—  **  The  palm,  Uie  vine,"  602 

—  "  Tlia  plume-like  swaying," 

698 

—  "The  sahited  spirit."  50 

—  "Then  was  a  task."  600 

—  * '  There  are  who  climb,"  622 

—  **  Tliere  blooms  a  phmt,"  46 

—  "  There  was  a  moumfuhiesb, " 

609 

—  **  These  marble  domes,"  50 

—  **  Tlie.v  float  befwe  my  soul," 

623 

—  *•  Thl«  sreen  recess,"  51 

—  *'  Tliis  mountain-scene."  44 

—  *'  Those  eyes  whence  love,"  44 

—  "  Tliou  art  Uke  night,"  628 

—  "  Tliou  luut  Uiy  record."  599 

—  "  Thou  in  thy  mom,"50 

—  "  Thou  that  wouldst   marie," 

51 

—  "  Tliou  by  whose  power,"  46 

—  "  Thou  who  hast  bled,"  50 

—  "  "Tis  sweet  to  Uiink,"  3 

—  "  To    thee,   maternal  guar- 

dhm,"S 

—  "  Trees,  gracious  trees,"  619 

—  **  "Twas   a  bright   moment," 

623 

—  "  Under  a  palm-tree."  600 

—  "  Uiiward  and  upward,"  618 

—  ••  Waves  of  Mondego,"  47 

—  "  We  come  not,  fair    one," 

53 

—  "  Weeper,  to  thee,"  600 

—  "  Welcome,  O  pure,"  628 

—  "  WeU   might  Uiine  awful,* 

628 

—  "  What  household  Uioughts," 

600 

—  "  What  secret  current,"  620  ,, 

—  "  When  from  Uie  mountain," 

—  138 

—  "  Where  shall  I  And,"  47 

—  "  Wliither,  celestial  maiil."  59 

—  "  WhiUier,  oli!  whither,"  62:i 

—  "  Who  watches."  696 

—  "  Wrapt  in  sad  musings."  43 

—  "  Ye  too,  Uie  ft«e,"  602 

—  "  Yes  I  all  tilings  teU  us,"  622 

—  "  Yet  as  a  sunburst,"599 

—  "  YetroUing«ar,"618 
Sonnets,  devotional  and  manorial,  600 
Sound  of  the  sea,  tlie.  336 

—  —     —    the  diatant.  618 
Southern  cross,  the,  332  note 
Spain,  songs  of,  539 

Spanish  chapel,  tiie,  418 

—  evening  hymn.  540 

—  wanderer,  song  of  Uie,  361 
Spartans*  march,  the.  243 

Spells  of  home,  the,  433 
Spirit,  flight  of  the,  628 

—  of  Uie  Cape,  appearance  of  Uie 

to  Vaseo  de  Gama,  297 
Spirit's  mysteries,  the,  429 

—  return,  a.  442 

Spring  of  1834.  records  of  the,  617 

—  the  voice  of,  247 

Stanzas  on  the  death  of  Uie  Princess 
Charlotte,  59 

—  to  Uie  memory  of .  360 

—  —     —        GeofgellL.  187 
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star  of  the  mine,  the,  itio 

Btan,  the,  &30 

Stewart,  Dugald,  370  note 

Storm  of  Delphi,  the,  241 

8torm«painter  in  his  dungeon,  the,  471 

Stranger  in  Louisiana,  tlie,  343 

Stranger's  heart,  the,  464 

Stream  set  free,  the,  543 

Streams,  the,  474 

Student's  prayer,  the,  577 

Subterranean  stream,  tlie,  402 

Sullote  rootlier,  the,  352 

Summer  hours,  songs  for,  541 

Summer's  call,  the,  643 

-^      parting,  the,  366 
Sun,  the,  629 
Sunbeam,  the,  431 
Sunset,  a  thought  at,  620 
Superstition  and  revelation,  114 
Swan  and  the  skylark,  the,  552 
■*  Sweet  rose,**  48 
Swiss  song,  342 
Switzer'swife.  the,  391 
Sword  of  the  tomb,  the.  339 
*•  Sylph  of  tlie  breeze,"  51 

Tale  of  the  secret  tribunal,  a,  194 
—  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a,  .213 
Tales  and  historic  scenes,  67, 190  ' 
Taliedn's  prophecy.  148 
Tarak,  the  Moorisli  conqueror,  77  notes 
Tasso,  Remardo,  sonnet  from,  50 

—  Torquato,  sonnet  from,  50 

—  and  his  sister,  420 

—  Goethe's,  scenes  from,  611 
Tasso's  coronation,  479 — Release  *421 
Terope,  vale  of,  31  note 

Terrot,  Rev.  Mr,  66  note 

'*  The  sainted  spirit,"  50 

"  The  torrent-wave,"  48 

TliekU  at  her  lover's  grave,  455 

Tliekla's  song,  364 

Tlienies  of  song,  tlie,  634 

*'  There  are  sounds  in  the  dark  Ron- 

cesvalles,"  541 
'*  Tliese  marble  domes,"  50 
Theseus,  tlie  shade  of,  349 
••  This  green  recew,"  51 
"  Tiiou  jrrot,  whence  flows,"  52 
•*  Thou,  in  tliy  mom,"  50 
'•Thou  that  wouldstmark."  51 
•*  Thou,  the  stem  monarch,"  61 
•*  Thou  who  hast  bled,"  50 
Thought  from  an  Italian  poet,  489 

—  of  home  at  sea,  486 

—  of  Paradise,  a,  606 

—  of  the  future,  a,  498 

—  oftherose,  a,  518 

—  ofthesea,  a,  618 


Thunderstorm,  the,  531 

Tomb,  written  after  visiting  a,  619 

—  of  Madame  Langhans,  the,  457 
Tombs  of  PUitca,  the.  251 
Translations  from  Camoens,  43 

—  from  Horace,  298 

—  from  the  Italian,  118, 137 
-^        from   the  Tasso,   dtc  of 

Goethe,  611 
Traveller  at  the  sotirce  of  the  Nile,  the, 

368 
Traveller's  evening  song,  the,  579 

—        household,  hymn  of,  on  his 

retom,  594 
Treasures  of  the  deep,  the,  361 
Trees,  tlioughts  connected  with,  619 
Triumphant  music,  483 
Troubadour  song,*'  The  warrior  cross'd," 

361 

—  — "They  rear'd  no  trophy," 

609 

—  and  Richard  Cceor-de-Lion, 

the,  101 
Trumpet,  the,  374 
Two  homes,  tlie.  460 

—  monuments,  the,  604 

—  voices,  the,  472 

Tyrolese  peasants,  evaifaag  song  of  the, 
494 

Ulla,  421 

*•  Unbending  midst  the  wintry  skies,"  48 

Urn  and  sword,  the,  244 

Valencia,  the  dege  of,  262 

Yalkyriur  song,  340 

Yasco  de  Oama,  appearance  of  the  spi- 
rit of  the  Cape  to,  297 

Yasaal's  lament  for  the  fallen  tree,  the, 
.^7 

Yaudois  mountaineers,  hymn  of  the, 
588 

—  valleys,  the,  360 

—  wife,  the.  453 

Yega,  Oarcllaso  de,  translaUons  from, 
52,286 
•—    Lope  de,  sonnet  from,  49 
Yenus,  to,  from  Ilorace,  298 
Yemal  titoiight,  a,  617 
Yespers  of  Palermo,  the,  153 
Yictor,  the,  610 
Yictory,  prayer  at  sea  after,  589 
View  from  Castri,  the,  251 
Yigil  of  arms,  tlie,  476 

—  ofRizpah,  the,  598 
Yiolets,  53 

Yirgil's  tomb,  on  a  leaf  from,  245 
Yirgin,  Italian  girl's  hymn  to  the,  449 
Yirgin's  song,  the,  599 


Yisiting  a  tomb,  written  after,  619 
Yoice  of  a  spirit,  the,  364 

—  of  God.  the,  495 

—  of  home  to  the  prodigal,  the,  S7 

—  of  mudc,  the,  496 

—  of  Sdo,  tfa«,  243 

—  of  spring,  the,  247 

—  of  the  waves,  the,  511 

—  of  the  wind,  475 
Yoyager's  dream  of  laod,  si,  437 

Wakening,  the,  S78 
Wales,  fareweU  to.  499 
Wallaoe'k  invocatioo  to  Bniee,  63 
Wanderer,  the,  623 

—  and  the  nigfat-llowcts.  5^1 
Wandering  female  singer,  to  a,  601 

—  wind,  the,  641 
Washington's  statue,  485 
Wasp,  sonnet  to,  and  rn^,  623 
Water.liUes,  666 
Water-lUy,  the.  608 

Watts,  A.  A.,  248  note 

Waves,  voice  of  the,  611 

**  We  return  no  more,"  600 

Weary,  erening  song  of  the. 

Welcome  to  death,  the,  SM 

Welsh  melodies,  145 

West,  W.  E..  488 

'*  Wtiat  woke  Uie  binied 

"Where  is  the  sea,"  487 

Widow  of  Cresoentiua,  the,  85 

Widow's  son,  raising  of  the,  001 

Wife  of  Asdrubal,  the,  97 

Wild  Huntsman,  the.  S48 

WildMTieas,  prayer  in  tbm,  686 

William  tlie  Conqueror,  burial  el^  XI 

Willow  song,  the,  642 

Wilson,  Profenor,  456 

Wind,  voice  of  the,  475 

Whigs  of  the  dove,  the,  381 

Wish,  the,  519 

Woman  and  Csme,  487 

—     on  thefleld  of  batHe.  461 
Women  of  Jerusalem  «t  the  Grosi,  flks, 

599 
Wood  walk  and  hymn,  576 
Wordsworth,  Willhim,  568  note 

—  —  to,  422 

Works  of  art,  restoration  of  the,  21 
World  in  the  open  aur,  tJie,  367 
"  Wouldst  thou  to  love."  48 
Wounded  eagle,  the,  480 
Wreck,  Uie,  373 

"  Te  are  not  mias'd,  (air  ftowcn,**  Stf 
Younger  brother,  to  my,  11 

Zegri  maid,  the,  539 
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ing  on  thy  bead,  thoa  ehUd  of  numjhopMADd  fcan,  608 
bedda  a  hamlefk  fount  at  play,  604 
.  nUdat  ancient  moontaint  I  have  stood,  001 
•toned  lyre  hung  munnnring,  478 
and  mighty  minster  of  old  time,  674 
eas  Joorneyer  o'er  the  mountain-mow,  003 
ous  voice  hath  oeaaed,  685 
its  plaintiTe  sweetness  pour'd,  650 
ity  and  a  mingled  throng,  493 
arch  on  his  deathbed  lay,  423 
mful  gift  is  mine,  my  friends,  483 
iem,  and  for  whom,  435 
for  Israel's  God  I    Bpear,  crest,  and  bdm,  698 
for  the  death-day  of  the  braTe,  426 
was  heard  of  old,  a  low  sweet  song,  535 
d  comes  on  the  rising  breeie,  661 
d  of  music  from  amidst  the  hills,  415 
d  of  woe  in  Salem  I  mournful  cries,  96 
ding  step  was  heard  by  night,  476 
pet's  note  is  in  the  sky,  in  the  Morions  Roman  sky,  479 
ifromScio'sisle,  243 

)  from  times  departed  yet  floats  thy  hQls  among,  148 
)  of  woe,  a  murmur  of  lament,  256 
ros  heard  around  the  bed,  the  deathbed  of  the  young,  350 
b  rode  forth  torn  his  childhood's  home,  477 
h  went  forth  to  exile,  from  a  home,  351 
oh  send  that  anthem-peal  again,  657 
ae!  these  fhiitless  tears  restrain,  40 
bt  the  booming  minute-gun,  373 
bright  hues  from  Eastern  gariands  glowing,  601 
iirongh  gloomy  forest-shades,  637 
the  star«lit  Seine  went  music  swdllng,  404 
;  the  bitter  tears  that  fidl,  46 
.  the  peopled  and  the  regal  isls,  141 
;  the  thrilling  leaves,  thy  voice,  405 
;  those  scenes,  O  pilgrim !  seek'st  thou  Rome,  oO 
nne,  ye  &ithful  I  round  Messiah  seen,  607 
there  glory  from  the  heaven  departed,  376 
there  sadness  La  thy  dreams,  my  boy,  458 
irink  ye  from  the  way,  430 
lere  they  sleep,  the  men  who  stood,  251 
u  thy  home,  pale  wither'd  thing,  245 
)  are  strong  to  shelter :  all  meek  things,  619 
gr  warning  sound  I    The  ftmeral  bdl,  187 
r  me,  burning  stars  of  nlg^t,  424 
r,  ye  chiming  waves,  611 
w  of  your  illness,  pray  give,  if  you  please,  139 
for  ever  to  your  skies  departed,  354 
old  Norway  sends  the  word,  667 
m  come  from  the  &r-off  land  at  last,  601 
tired  voyager  on  stormy  seas,  697 


Ask'st  thou  my  home?  my  pathway  wouldst  thou  know,  864 
Ave  {  now  let  prayer  and  music,  640 
Awayl  though  atiU  thy  aword  la  red,  293 
Ay,  warrior,  arm  I  and  wear  thy  plume,  490 

Back  then,  once  mora  to  breaat  the  wavea  of  life,  629 

Banners  hung  drooping  from  on  high,  604 

Bear  them  not  tnm  grasqr  dells,  656 

Before  the  flery  sun,  242 

Beings  of  brighter  worlds,  that  rise  at  times,  114 

Beside  the  streams  of  Babylon,  in  tears,  46 

Bbd  of  the  greenwood,  556 

Bird,  that  art  singing  on  Ebrol  side,  640 

Birds,  Joyous  birds  of  the  wandering  wing,  434 

Bleashig  and  love  he  round  thee  stiU,  fidr  boy,  620 

Blesdngs  be  round  it  still,  that  gleamfaig  fane,  60S 

Blessings,  O  Father  I  shower,  606 

Brave  q»farit  I  moum'd  with  fond  r^ret,  65 

Bride!  upon  thy  marriage-day,  406 

Brightly,  brightly  hast  thou  fled,  562 

Bring  flowers,  young  flowers,  for  the  festal  board,  362 

Bring  music  I  stfr  the  brooding  air,  634 

Broods  there  some  spirit  here,  677 

By  a  mountain-atream  at  reat,  666 

By  the  bhie  waters,  the  restless  ocean-watcn,  627 

By  the  dark  stillness  brooding  bi  the  sky,  607 

By  the  dread  and  viewless  powers,  145 

By  the  mighty  minster's  bell,  372 

By  the  soft  green  U|^t  in  the  woody  fl^ade,  433 

Call  back  your  odours,  lovely  flowers,  551 

Can  it  not  loneliness  to  dwell,  210 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God,  357 

Calm  scenes  of  patriarch  lifis  I  how  long  a  power,  630 

Chains  on  the  cities,  gloom  in  the  air,  640 

Chieftains,  lead  on !  our  hearts  beat  high,  68 

Child  I  amfclat  the  flowers  at  pfaiy,  377 

Children  of  nlg^t,  unfolding  meekly,  ilowly,  651 

Clad  in  all  their  brightest  green,  1 

Come  away,  tivesi  while  the  dew  Is  sweet,  665 

Come  away  I  tiie  child,  where  flowers  are  qpringlng,  660 

Come  away  I  the  sunny  hours,  643 

Come  fiarth,and  let  us  throu^  our  hearts  receive,  621 

Come  tnm  the  woods  with  the  citron  flowen,  388 

Come  home  I  there  is  a  sorrowing  breath,  465 

Come,  let  me  make  a  sunny  realm  around  thee,  604 

Come  near,  ere  yet  the  dust,  353 

Come  to  me,  draams  of  heaven,  664 

Come  to  me,  gentle  deep,  667 

Come  to  me,  when  my  soul,  619 

Come  to  me  with  your  triumphs  and  your  woes,  477 
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Come  to  the  land  of  peace,  489 

Come  to  the  lonaet  txee,  494 

Come  to  the  woods,  my  boy,  592 

Come,  while  in  fireehneu  and  dew  it  lies,  367 

Creature  of  air  and  light,  491 

Crowning  a  flowery  dope,  it  rtood  alone,  003 

Dark  chieftain  of  the  heath  and  height,  506 

Darkly  the  dood  of  nij^t  comes  rolling  on,  558 

Darkly  thoa  g^dest  onward,  492 

Daughter  of  the  Italian  heaven,  469 

Di^  is  past,  564 

Deep,  fleiy  clouds  o'ercast  the  sky,  531  ' 

DiTine  Elixa !  since  the  sapphire  sky,  296 

Doth  thy  heart  stir  within  thee  at  the  sight,  619 

Down  a  broad  river  of  the  Western  wilds,  402 

Dreamer!  and  wouldst  thou  know,  498 

Dream'st  thou  of  heaven  ?    What  dreams  are  thine,  518 

Droop  not,  my  brothers  I  I  hear  a  glad  strain,  546 

Eagle  I  this  is  not  thy  sphere,  480 
Earth  I  guard  what  here  we  lay  in  holy  trust,  366 
Enjoy  the  sweets  of  life's  luxuriant  May,  52 
Exempt  from  every  grief,  'twas  mine  to  live,  47 

Fair  gratitude  in  strain  sublime,  14 

Fair  images  of  sleep,  497 

Fair  Tajo,  thou  whose  calmly-flowing  tide,  44 

Fair  vision !  thou'rt  from  sunny  skies,  517 

Fafr  wert  thou  in  the  dreams,  249 

Fallen  was  the  house  of  QiaSar ;  and  its  name,  417 

Far  are  the  wings  of  intellect  astray,  621 

Far  away !  my  home  is  iar  away,  558 

Far  from  the  rustlings  of  the  poplar  bough,  617 

Far  through  the  Delphian  shades,  241 

Farewell,  beloved  and  moum'd  !  we  miss  awhile,  520 

Father!  guide  me;  day  declines,  579 

Father  in  heaven,  frt>m  whom  the  simplest  flower,  621 

Father  of  heaven  and  earth,  592 

Father !  that  in  the  olive  shade,  4S7 

Faunus !  who  lov'st  the  flying  nymphs  to  chase,  299 

Fear  was  within  the  tossing  bark,  355 

Fearfully  and  mournfully,  382 

Fill  high  the  blue  hirlas  that  shines  like  the  wave,  146 

[•"irm  be  thy  soul,  serene  in  power,  299 

Fling  forth  the  proud  banner  of  Leon  again,  539 

Flow  on !  rejoice,  make  music,  543 

Flow,  Rio  Verde,  539 

Flower  of  starry  clearness  bright,  610 

Flowers !  when  the  Saviour's  calm  benignant  eye,  601 

For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee,  588 

For  thou,  a  holy  shepherdess  and  kind,  603 

Forget  them  not,  though  now  tlieir  name,  494 

Fortune  I  why  thus,  where'er  my  footsteps  tread,  48 

Fount  of  the  woods !  thou  art  hid  no  more,  365 

From  a  ruin  thou  art  singing,  559 

From  the  bright  stars,  or  from  the  viewless  air,  449 

From  the  deep  chambers  of  a  mine,  485 

From  the  glowing  southern  regions,  150 

Gentle  and  lovely  form,  462 

Gloom  is  upon  tliy  lonely  hearth,  463 

Go  forth !  for  she  is  gone,  338 

Go  in  thy  glory  o'er  the  ancient  sea,  473 

Go  to  the  forest  glade,  438 

Go !  trace  th'  unnumber'd  streams  o'er  earth,  529 


Oreen  spot  of  hdy  ground,  606 

Oretn  wavt  tbe  oak  for  ever  o'er  tl^  rest,  4SA 

Hafl  I  morning  sun,  thus  early  br^t,  62 

Hi^y  soon  well  meet  agahi,  S 

BjKppy  ^o**  <^t  the  chiM  of  one,  485 

Happy  were  they,  the  motbos,  in  whoea  light,  601 

Hark !  fhnn  the  dim  church-tower,  653 

Hark  I  from  the  ri^t  bursts  forth  a  trampefk  sound,  19 

Harp  of  the  mountain-land  I  sound  forth  again,  145 

Hast  thou  been  in  the  woods  with  tbe  hon^-bee,  506 

Hast  thou  come  with  tbe  heart  of  thy  ehildbood  back,  49 

Haste  with  your  tordies,  haste !  make  flreUgiit  roaBd,3V 

EQith  the  summer's  breath  on  tbe  sooth  wind  borne,  484 

Have  ye  left  the  greenwood  lone,  562 

He  passed  from  earth,  609 

He  sat  in  silence  on  the  ground,  414 

He  shall  not  dread  misfortune**  angry  mlan,  48 

He  that  in  venturous  barks  hath  been,  630 

He  that  was  dead  rose  up  and  qx^  !  Heqpoke,  683 

He  walk'd  with  God  in  holy  joy,  405 

He  who  proclaims  that  love  is  light  and  vain,  47 

Heard  ye  the  Gothic  trumpet**  blast,  96 

Heart !  that  didst  press  forward  stlD,  476 

Her  hands  were  cfaiiq>'d,  her  dark  brows  ralnd,  394 

Her  home  Is  for,  oh  I  for  away,  564 

Hoe  in  the  dust.  Its  stoange  adventnree  o'tv,  21 

Hi^  in  the  showing  heavens,  with  cloudleM  beams,  4S 

Hold  me  upon  thy  foithfkil  heart,  561 

Home  of  the  gifted,  fore  thee  well,  506 

How  can  tliat  eye*  with  inspiratton  beaming,  606 

How  can  that  love,  so  deep,  so  tone,  665 

How  flows  thy  being  now  ?  like  some  ^ad  hymn,  6S 

How  is  it  that  before  mine  eyes,  487 

How  many  a  day,  in  various  hues  array'd,  12 

How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  l)ending,  6S9 

How  many  hopes  were  borne  upon  thy  bier,  457 

How  many  thousands  are  wakening  now,  378 

How  much  of  memory  dwells  amidst  thy  bloom,  518 

How  shall  the  harp  of  poesy  regain,  600 

How  strange  a  fote  in  love  is  mine,  45 

Hush  !  lightly  tread  !  still  tranquilly  she  sleeps,  511 

Hush !  'tis  a  holy  hour.    The  quiet  room,  374 

Hush'd  is  the  world  in  night  and  sleep,  55 


am  free  I  I  have  burst  through  my  galling  diain,  491 

call  thee  bless'd,  though  now  the  voice  be  fled,  461 

come  down  frt>m  the  hills  alone,  523 

come,  I  come  !  ye  have  call'd  me  long,  247 

come  to  thee,  0  earth,  471 

cry  aloud,  and  ye  shall  hear  my  call,  138 

dream  of  all  things  free,  546 

go,  I  go !  and  must  mine  image  fade,  382 

go,  sweet  friends !  yet  tliink  of  me,  354 

go,  sweet  sister!  yet  my  heart  would  Iing«>with  theefoiB.56 

hate  the  Persian's  costly  pride,  298 

hear  thee  speak  of  the  better  land,  479 

heard  a  song  upon  the  wandering  wind,  654 

lay  on  that  rock  where  the  storms  have  their  dweffing*  19 

lay  upon  tiie  solemn  plain,  295 

look'd  on  the  field  where  the  battle  was  rpnmi,  606 

love  to  hear  the  mild  and  babny  hour,  3 

love  to  rove  o'er  history's  page,  2 

made  a  mountain -brook  my  guide,  418 

met  that  image  on  a  mirthfhl  day,  601 

saw  hhn  at  his  sport  erewhUe,  688 
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I  stood  upon  the  threibold-itODe,  626 

I  itood  bfliide  thy  lontly  grave,  411 

I  flood irikeie  the  lip  of  long  Iaylow,619 

I  wonld  we  bed  not  met  again ,  566 

If  e*er  again  my  iplrit  be  allow'd,  623 

If  e'er  from  human  bUM  or  woe,  11 

If,  In  thy  glorious  home  ahore,  44 

If  it  be  md  to  speflk  of  treaniree  gone,  423 

If  thus  thy  lUlen  grandeur  I  behold,  49 

If  thou  hast  cmsh'd  a  flower,  662 

If  to  the  sighing  breese  of  summer  hours,  61 

In  Genoa,  when  the  sunset  gave,  99 

In  suiisetli  light  o'er  Afric  thrown,  368 

In  tears,  the  heart  oppress'd  with  grief,  47 

In  the  deep  hour  of  dreams,  449 

In  the  deep  wildoness  unseen  she  pray'd,  586 

In  the  Ibll  tide  of  melody  and  mirth,  360 

In  the  proud  old  fimes  of  England,  645 

In  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid,  516 

In  the  silenoe  and  grandeur  of  midnight  I  tread,  294 

In  the  silenoe  of  the  midnight,  450 

In  thy  caTem-hall,  651 

lo !  they  come,  they  come,  636 

Is  not  thy  heart  Car  off  amidst  the  woods,  350 

Is  there  some  spirit  sighing,  566 

It  Is  the  Rhine !  our  mountain-vineyards  laving,  534 

It  Is  thy  pity  malces  me  weep,  563 

It  is  written  on  the  rose,  489 

It  stands  where  Northern  willows  weep,  409 

It  was  an  hour  of  fear  and  grief,  238 

It  was  the  time  when  children  bound  to  meet,  391 

It  waved  not  through  an  Eastern  sky,430 

ItaUa !  O  Italia !  thou  so  graced,  49 

Italia !  oh !  no  more  Italia  now,  138 

Joy  is  upon  the  lonely  leas,  378 

Joy !  the  lost  one  Is  restored,  694 

Know  ye  not  when  our  dead,  349 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  bloom  the  citron  bowers,  547 

Land  of  departed  fiune,  whose  daasic  phUns,  22 

Leave  me  not  yet,  though  rosy  skies  a£ur,  543 

Leave  me,  oh  I  leave  me  I  unto  all  below,  459 

Leaves  have  their  Ume  to  &11,  375 

Let  the  vain  courtier  waste  his  days,  49 

Let  the  yellow  mead  shine  for  the  sons  of  the  brave,  14S 

LICb's  parting  beams  were  in  his  ey«f  59 

Light  the  hills,  tiU  heaven  Is  glowing,  150 

Like  thee  to  die,  thou  Sun  I  my  boyhood's  dream,  461 

Like  those  pale  stars  of  tempest  hours,  whose  gleam,  699 

ListMi,  fsir  maid  I  my  song  shaU  tell,  62 

Lonely  and  still  are  now  thy  marble  halls,  67 

Look  fkom  the  ancient  mountains  down,  609 

Look  on  me  with  thy  cloudlew  eyes,  661 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round,  342 

Lowliest  of  women  and  most  glorified,  598 

Lowly  and  solemn  be,  586 

Lowfy  upon  bis  bier,  537 

Bb^Jeetlo  plant !  such  fairy  dreams  as  lie,  623 

llarii'd  ye  the  mingling  of  the  city's  throng,  59 

Midnight  I  and  sOenoe  deep,  471 

Midst  the  long  reeds  that  o'er  a  Grecian  stream,  552 

MUst  TivoU's  hanriant  glades,  85 

Mighty  ones.  Love  and  Death,  510 

MiniArel,  whose  gifted  hand  can  bring,  19 


Mom  once  again  I  mom  in  the  lone  dim  cell,  568 

Mother  and  child,  whose  blending  tears,  410 

Mother!  oh  sing  me  to  rest,  641 

Mountain-winds  1  oh  whither  do  ye  call  me,  514 

MoumfhUy,  sing  mournfully,  481 

My  battle- vow !  no  minsto'  walls,  464 

My  chad,  my  chiki,  thou  leav'M  me !  I  shall  hear,  408 

My  earliest  memories  to  thy  shores  are  bound,  618 

My  Cither's  house  once  more  I  606 

My  soul  was  mantled  with  dark  shadows,  bora,  624 

Near  thee  I  stm  near  thee  I  o'er  thy  pathway  glidhig,  638 

Night,  holy  night  I  the  time,  677 

Night  hung  on  Salemli  towers,  606 

Night  shikson  the  wave,  697 

Night  veO'd  the  mountain  of  the  vine,  194 

No  bitter  tears  for  thee  be  shed,  54 

No  doud  obscures  the  summer  sky,  530 

No  cloud  to  dtan  the  splendours  of  the  day,  103 

No  dower  of  storied  song  is  thhie,  469 

No  more !  a  harp-string's  deep  and  breaking  tone,  488 

No  searching  eye  can  pierce  the  veil,  47 

No  tears  for  thee !  though  light  be  from  us  gone,  482 

Nobly  thy  song,  O  mhistrel !  rush'd  to  meet,  624 

Not  for  the  myrtle  and  not  for  the  vine,  361 

Not  long  thy  voice  among  iu  may  be  heard,  620 

O  Cambrian  river,  with  slow  music  gliding,  618 

O  dim  forsaken  mirror,  484 

O  ever  Joyous  band,  493 

O  festal  spring,  midst  thy  victorious  glow,  617 

O  gentle  story  of  the  Indian  isle,  620 

O  God,  my  Father  and  my  Friend,  1 

O  Joy  of  the  peasant,  O  stately  lime,  655 

O  k>nely  voices  of  the  sky,  437 

O  Nature,  thou  didst  rear  me  for  thine  own,  628 

O  soft  star  of  the  weit,  560 

O  Son  of  Man,  574 

O  sphit-land,  thou  hmd  of  dreams,  462 

O  sunshine  and  fsir  earth,  509 

O  thou  breese  of  spring,  563 

O  thou  whose  pure  exalted  mind,  12 

O  Thought !  O  Memory  I  gems  for  ever  heaping,  627 

O  vale  and  lake  1  within  your  mountain-urn,  619 

O  wanderer  I  would  thy  heart  forget,  54 

O  ye  hours,  ye  sunny  hours,  620 

O  ye  voices  gone,  666 

O  ye  voices  round  my  own  hearth  singing,  645 

O'er  the  fiu*  blue  mountains,  563 

Oft  have  I  sung  and  monm'd  the  bitter  woes,  45 

Oft  hi  still  night-dreams  a  denarted  &ce,  624 

Oh  I  art  thou  still  on  earth,  my  love,  646 

Oh  I  ask  not,  hope  thou  not  too  much,  367 

Oh  I  beautiful  thou  art,  608 

Oh  I  bless'd  beyond  all  daughters  of  the  earth,  599 

Oh  I  blest  art  thou  whose  steps  may  rove,  628 

Oh  I  bring  me  one  sweet  orange  bough,  543 

Oh  I  call  my  brother  back  to  me,  60S 

Oh  !  droop  thou  not,  mine  early  gentle  love,  538 

Oh  I  enter  not  yon  shadowy  cave,  341 

Oh  I  for  thy  wings,  thou  dove,  381 

Oh  I  forget  not  the  hour  when  through  forest  and  vale,  56 

Oh  I  how  could  fimcy  crown  with  thee,  354,  657 

Oh !  if  thou  wilt  not  give  thine  heart,  490 

Oh !  Judge  in  thoughtfid  tendemeas  of  those.  617 

Oh  I  leave  tidne  own  k)ved  isle,  298 
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Oh  I  Ughtly,  ligfatiy  traad,  4M 

Ob !  lightly  traad  through  tlMM  daep  dieitnat  bonws,  SIO 

Oh  I  many  »  Yoioe  is  thine,  thou  wind  1  ftill  many  a  yoIm,  476 

Oh  1  may  I  erer  pa«  my  happy  hours,  3 

Oh  1  ne'er  be  Clanronald  the  Taliant  foigot,  58 

Oh  I  pure  and  Uessed  soul,  296 

Oh !  skylark,  for  tby  wing,  644 

Oh  I  ten  me  not  the  woods  are  fiiir,  606 

Oh  I  those  alone  whose  severed  hearts,  48 

Oh  I  wear  it  on  thy  heart,  my  lore,  666 

Ob  I  what  a  Joy  to  feel  that,  in  my  heart,  621 

Oh  I  when  ^itUi  thou  return,  377 

Oh  I  who  hath  trod  thy  consecrated  dime,  28 

Oh  I  worthy  fragrant  gifts  of  flowers  and  wine,  289 

On  Judah'k  hills  a  weight  of  dariuees  hung,  602 

Once  more  the  etomal  melodies  from  for,  622 

One  draught,  kind  fidry  I  from  that  fountain  deep,  465 

One  dream  of  passion  and  of  beauty  more,  392 

One  grief,  one  &ith,  O  sisten  of  the  dead,  699 

One  hour  for  distant  homes  to  weep,  645 

I*anse  not  with  lingering  feet,  O  pilgrim  I  here,  49 
Peace  to  thy  dreams !  thou  art  slumbering  now,  380 
Pilgrim  I  oh  say,  hath  thy  cheek  been  iknn*d,  361 
Pilgrim !  whose  steps  theee  desert  sands  explore,  138 
Poor  inaect,  rash  as  rare  I  thy  sovereign,  sure,  623 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  I  on  every  height,  633 
Press  on,  my  steed  !  I  hear  the  swell,  160 
Propitious  winds  our  dazing  bark  Impelled,  297 

Raise  ye  the  sword  I  let  the  death-stroke  be  given,  151 

Rest  on  your  battle-fields,  ye  brave,  246 

Rest,  pilgrim,  rest  I  Tbou'rt  from  the  Syrian  land,  363 

Return  my  thoughts  I  come  home,  607 

Return,  return,  my  bird,  521 

Ring,  Joyous  chords !  ring  out  ngain,  364 

Rise  like  an  altar-fire,  675 

Rocks  of  my  country !  let  the  cloud,  376 

Rome !  Rome !  thou  art  no  more,  433 

Rose  I  what  dost  thou  here,  550 

Royal  in  splendour  went  down  the  day,  398 

Saved  from  the  perils  of  the  stormy  wave,  46 

Saviour !  that  of  woman  bom,  596 

Saw  ye  the  bUzing  star,  149 

Say  not  'tis  fruitless— nature's  holy  tear,  296 

Seek  by  the  silvery  Darro,  540 

See'st  thou  my  home  ?    Tls  where  yon  woods  are  waving,  460 

See'st  thou  yon  gray  gleaming  hall,  511 

She  came  forth  in  her  bridal  robes  array'd,  602 

She  dwelt  in  proud  Venetian  halls,  615 

She  knelt  in  prayer.    A  stream  of  sunset  fell,  407 

She  sat,  where  on  each  wind  that  sigh'd,  420 

She  sleeps,  but  not  the  free  and  sunny  sleep,  507 

She  stood  upon  the  loftiest  peak,  352 

She  that  cast  down  the  empires  of  the  world,  138 

Should  love,  the  tyrant  of  my  suffiering  heart,  45 

Silent  and  mournful  sat  an  Indian  chief,  371 

Sing,  sing  in  memory  of  the  brave  departed,  358 

Sing  them  upon  the  sunny  hills,  366 

Sing  to  me.  Gondolier,  563 

Singing  of  the  free  blue  sky,  512 

Sister !  since  I  met  thee  last,  559 

Sister,  sweet  sister !  let  roe  weep  awhile,  455 

Sleep  midst  thy  banners  furl'd,  365 

Bleep,  O  beloved  companion  of  my  woes,  119 


Sleep !— we  give  thee  to  the  wave,  698 
Soft  &Ils  the  mild  revivhig  shower,  629 
Softskias  of  Italy !  how  richly  dreat,  57 
Soulier,  awake  I  the  night  Is  past,  6<B 
Son  of  the  mighty  and  the  free,  67 
Son  of  the  ocean  Isto,  S46 
Son  of  the  stranger  I  wouldst  thoa  take,  S44 
Sons  of  the  Csir  Isle!  forget  not  the  time,  to 
Sooth'd  by  the  strain,  the  map  thus  made  repty, 
Sound  on  I  thou  dark,  unslumbering  aaa,  648 
Speak  low !— 4he  place  is  holy  to  the  breath,  470 
Spirit  bdoved !  whose  wing  so  soon  hath  flown,  46 
Spfait  I  so  oft  in  radiant  freedom  eoaring,  623 
Spirit  I  whose  life-sustaining  presence  fiDe.  608 
Still  are  the  cowslips  from  thy  bosom  s|«inging,  619 
Still  green  along  our  sunny  shore,  244 
Still  Is  the  Syren  warbling  on  thy  shore,  836 
Still  that  last  look  is  solenm !  though  thy  rays,  6M 
Stop,  passenger !  a  wondrous  tale  to  list,  90 
Surdy  'tis  all  a  dream,  a  fever-dream,  679 
Sweet  rose!  whose  tender  foliage  to  expand,  48 
Sweets  of  the  wild,  that  breathe  and  bkiom,  13 
Sylph  of  the  breeie,  whose  dewy  pinlona  11^,  61 

That  was  a  Joyous  day  in  Rheims  of  old,  403 

The  Alpine  horn,  the  Alpine  horn,  645 

The  bark  that  held  a  prince  went  down,  346 

The  blue,  deep,  glorious  heavens !  I  lift  mine  eye,  663 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck,  368 

The  breaking  waves  dash'd  high,  429 

The  bright  hours  return,  the  blue  sky  Is  ringing,  147 

The  chamfdons  had  come  frtnn  their  fielda  of  war,  412 

The  choid,  the  harpls  ftill  chord  Is  huah'd,  378 

Tlie  citron  groves  their  fruits  and  flowers  were  strewing,  Stt 

The  com  in  golden  light,  348 

The  dead  I  tlie  glorious  dead !  and  shall  they  rise,  468 

Tlie  fever's  hue  hath  left  thy  cheek,  beloved,  696 

The  fires  grew  pale  on  Rome's  deserted  shrines,  221 

The  gloomiest  day  hath  gleams  of  light,  501 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  to-night,  147 

The  hall  of  harps  is  lone  to-night,  152 

The  hearth,  the  hearth  is  desolate,  the  fire  is  qoendi'd.  3SI 

The  hills  all  glow'd  with  a  festive  light,  432 

Tlie  hollow  dash  of  waves,  the  ceaseless  roar,  427 

Tlie  infant  muse,  Jehovah !  would  aqiire,  1 

The  Kaiser  feasted  in  his  hall,  419 

The  kings  of  old  have  shrine  and  tomb,  376 

The  moonbeam  quivering  o'er  the  wave,  213 

The  Moor  had  beleaguer'd  Valencia's  walls,  S39 

The  mom  rose  bright  on  scenes  renown 'd,  63 

Tiie  Moslem  spears  were  gleaming,  521 

The  mufiled  drum  was  heard,  552 

The  night- wind  shook  the  tapestry  round  an  ancient,  40S 

Tlie  palm,  the  vine,  the  cedar,  each  hath  power,  608 

The  plume-like  swaying  of  tlie  aubum  com,  508 

The  power  that  dwelleth  in  sweet  sounds  to  waken,  429 

The  rose  was  in  rich  bloom  on  Sharon's  pbUn,  373 

Tlie  sainted  spirit  which  from  bliss  on  high,  50 

The  sea-bird's  wing  o'er  ocean's  breast,  434 

The  sea-king  woke  from  the  troubled  sleep,  340 

The  skylark,  when  the  dews  of  mom,  632 

The  sleep  of  storms  Is  dark  upon  the  skies,  508 

Tlie  sound  of  thy  streams  in  my  spirit  I  hear,  480 

The  spirit  of  my  kuid,  379 

The  stately  homes  of  England,  412 

The  stranger's  heart !  oh  I  wound  It  not,  464 
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Tbt  tomnt-iraTv,  that  breaks  with  forot,  48 
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The  tmmpet  of  the  battle,  607 

The  trmnpefk  Tolee  hath  romed  the  land,  374 

The  ympw4Mll  tram  ehnrch  and  tower,  647 

TbevoloeBofmyhome!  I  hear  them  itiU,  316 

The  Toioee  of  two  forest  boys,  437 

The  war-note  of  the  Sarsoen,  446 

The  warrior  bow'd  his  crested  head,  and  tamed  his  heart,  466 

Th«  warrior  cross'd  the  ocean's  foam,  361 

The  wind,  tb«  wandering  wind,  64S 

The  wine-month  shone  in  its  golden  prime,  S5S 

The  woods  I  oh,  solemn  are  the  bonndless  woods,  306 

Theiis  was  no  dream,  O  monarch  hill,  161 

Then  was  a  task  of  glory  all  thine  own,  600 

There  are  bright  scenes  beneath  Italian  skies,  101 

There  are  soonds  in  the  daric  Roncesralles,  641 

There  are  the  aspens  with  thefar  sOrery  hair,  676 

There  are  who  climb  the  mountain's  heathery  side,  622 

There  bloomsa  plant,  whose  gaze  from  boor  to  boor,  46 

There  hare  been  bright  and  glorious  pageants  hers,  261 

There  is  a  wakening  on  the  mighty  hills,  681. 

There  was  a  moumftilnees  in  angel  eyes,  609 

There  was  heard  a  song  on  the  chiming  sea,  451 

There  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  coming  foe,  345 

There  was  music  on  the  midnight,  448 

There  went  a  dirge  through  the  foresfk  g^oom,  457 

There  went  a  warrior^  foneral  through  the  night,  401 

There  were  foint  sounds  of  weephig ;  fear  and  gloom,  467 

There  were  sights  and  sounds  of  rerdiy,  462 

Tliere  were  thick  leaves  lUwre  me  and  around,  427 

There  were  trampling  sounds  of  many  feet,  615 

There's  beauty  all  around  our  paths,  if  but  our  watchfol  eyes,S70 

These  marble  domee,  by  wealth  and  genius  graced,  60 

They  float  before  my  soul,  the  fidr  designs,  623 

They  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side,  435 

They  haunt  me  still,  theee  calm,  pure,  holy  eyes,  464 

They  bftve  wander'd  in  thebr  glee,  641 

They  renr'd  no  trophy  o'er  his  grare,  600 

They  sought  for  treasures  in  the  tomb,  244 

Thine  eyes  are  charm'd,  thine  earnest  eyes,  458 

Thine  is  a  strain  to  read  among  the  hois,  422 

This  green  recess,  where  through  the  boweiy  gloom,  61 

This  mountain  scene  with  sylvan  grandeur  crown'd,  44 

Those  eyes  whence  love  diflUsed  her  purest  li^t,  44 

Thou  art  a  thing  on  our  dreams  to  rise,  357 

Thou  art  bearing  hence  thy  roses,  366 

Thou  art  come  from  the  spirit's  hmd,  thou  bird,  343 

Thou  art  gone,  thou  art  slumbering  low,  421 

Thou  art  like  night,  O  sickness !  deeply  stilling,  628 

Thou  art  no  lingerer  in  monarchs*  hall,  431 

Thou  art  passing  hence,  my  brother,  459 

Thou  art  sounding  on,  thou  mighty  sea,  356 

Thou  art  wdoome,  O  thou  warning  voice,  600 

Thou  didst  Ikll  on  the  field  with  thy  sOver  hair,  655 

Thou  grot,  iriience  flows  this  limpid  spring,  52 

Thou  hast  a  charmM  cup,  O  Fame,  497 

Thou  hast  been  rear'd  too  tenderly,  486 

Thou  hast  been  where  the  rocks  of  coral  grow,  481 

Thou  hast  loved  and  thou  hast  sufliored,  601 

Thou  hast  thy  record  in  the  monarch's  hall,  609 

Thou  hast  wateh'd  beside  the  bed  of  death,  507 

Thou  in  thy  nxxm  wert  like  a  lowing  roee,  60 


Thou  mov'st  in  visions.  Love  I  around  thy  way,  603 

Thou  see'st  her  pictured  with  her  shining  hair,  416 

Thou  shouldst  be  look'd  on  when  the  starlight  lUDs,  250 

Thoushouldst  have  slept  beneath  the  stately  pines,  400 

thou  sleepeet,  but  when  wflt  thou  wake,  fair  dbOd,  481 

Thou  that  canst  gaae  upon  thine  own  fair  hoy,  356 

Thou  that  hast  loved  so  long  and  wen,  489 

Thou  that  with  pallid  cheek,  496 

Thou  that  wouldit  mark  in  form  of  human  birth,  61 

Thou  the  stem  monarch  of  dismay,  51 

Thou  thfaig  of  years  departed,  436 

Thou  to  whose  power  my  hopce,  my  Joys,  I  gave,  46 

Thou  wak'St  from  roqr  sleep  to  pky,  356 

Thou  who  hast  fled  irom  life's  enchanted  bowen,  60 

Though  dark  are  the  prospecUand  heavy  the  houze,  11 

Thou^  youth  may  boast  the  curls  that  flow,  10 

Throne  of  expression,  whence  the  epirifk  ray,  69 

Through  evening's  bright  repoee,  689 

Thy  foes  had  girt  thee  with  their  dread  array,  93 

Thy  heart  is  in  the  upper  world,  where  fleet  the  chamois,  460 

Thy  rest  was  deep  at  the  slumberer's  hour,  348 

Thy  voice  is  in  mine  ear,  bdoved,  453 

Thy  voice  prevails  I    Dear  friend,  my  gentle  friend,  442 

Thy  voice  was  in  my  soul,  it  call'd  me  on,  455 

Tis  lone  on  the  waters,  486 

Tis  sweet  to  tUnk  the  sphits  of  the  blert,  3 

To  thee,  maternal  guardian  of  my  youth,  2 

To-night,  Und  friends,  at  your  tribunal  here,  21 

Too  long  apart,  a  bright  but  sever'd  band,  620 

Too  long  have  tyranny  and  power  combined,  4 

Torches  were  bhulng  clear,  346 

Trees,  gracious  trees,  how  rich  a  gift  ye  are,  619 

Tribes  of  the  afr,  whose  fiivour'd  race,  631 

"Twas  a  bright  moment  of  my  life,  when  first,  623 

Twas  a  dream  of  olden  days,  491 

"Twas  a  lovely  thought  to  mark  the  hours,  369 

'Twas  but  a  dream!    I  saw  the  stag  leap  free,  385 

"Twas  early  day,  and  sunlight  stream'd,  437 

Twas  mom  upon  the  Grecian  hills,  243 

'TWAS  night  In  Babylon ;  yet  many  a  beam,  219 

Twas  night  upon  the  Alps.    The  Bonn's  wild  bora ,  234 

rrwas  noon,  and  Afric's  dazzltog  sun  on  high,  212 

Twas  the  deep  mid-watch  of  the  silent  night,  241 

Two  barks  met  on  the  deep  mid-sea,  560 

Two  solemn  voices  in  a  funeral  strahi,  472 

Unbending  midst  the  watery  skiee,  48 
Under  a  palm-tree,  by  the  green  old  Nfle,  600 
Upward,  and  upward  still  I  in  peai^y  Uffht,  618 
Voice  of  the  gifted  elder  time,  339 

Warrior  1  whooe  image  on  thy  tomb,  428 

Warrion  I  my  noon  of  life  is  past,  66 

Was  it  the  sigh  of  the  southern  gale,  495 

Was  that  tlie  light  from  some  lone  swift  canoe,  690 

Watch  ye  wen  I  the  moon  is  shrouded,  146 

Waves  of  Mondego,  briUiant  and  serene,  47 

We  oome  not,  fidr  one  I  to  thy  hand  of  snow,  63 

We  have  the  myrtle's  breath  around  us  here,  304 

We  heard  tliy  name,  O  Mine,  541 

We  miss  tliy  voice,  wliUe  early  fiowers  are  blooming,  486 

We  return,  we  return,  we  return  no  more,  600 

We  saw  thee,  O  stranger  I  and  wept,  343 

We  sse  no  more  in  thy  pure  skies,  688 

Weep  thou  no  more  I  O  monarch!  dry  thy  tears,  121 

Weeper!  to  thee  how  bright  a  naom  was  given,  600 


Weep'st  thou  for  him  whote  doom  was  teal'd,  56 

Welcome,  O  pure  and  lorely  forms  I  again,  628 

Well  mi^t  thhie  awful  tanage  thus  arise,  688 

What  are  the  lesions  given,  252 

What  dost  thou  here,  brave  Swiss,  294 

What  first  should  consecrate  as  thine,  895 

What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  oeOs,  961 

What  honsdbold  thoughts  around  thee  as  their  shrine,  600 

What  secret  current  of  man's  nature  turns,  620 

What  waklBt  thou,  spring  ?    Sweet  voices  in  the  woods,  432 

What  was  your  doom,  my  father  ?  In  thine  arms,  587 

What  wish  can  friendship  form  for  tliee,  295 

What  wolce  the  buried  sound  that  lay,  563 

Wlien  from  the  mountain's  brow  the  gathering  shade,  138 

When  the  lut  blush  of  eve  is  dying,  148 

When  the  soft  breath  of  qning  goes  forth,  533 

When  the  tide's  billowy  swell,  492 

When  the  young  eagle  with  exulting  eye,  106 

When  thy  bounding  step  I  hear,  524 

When  twilight's  gray  and  pensive  hour,  532 

When  will  ye  think  of  me,  my  friends,  500 

Whence  are  those  tranquil  Joys  in  mercy  given,  15 

Whence  art  thou,  flower  ?    From  holy  ground,  244 

Whence  is  the  might  of  thy  master-spdl,  498 

Where  are  the  vintage-songs,  546 

Wliere  are  they,  those  green  fisiry  isbnds,  reposing,  146 

Where  is  the  sea?  I  languish  here,  487 

Where  Ib  the  summer  with  her  golden  sun,  349 

Where  is  the  tree  the  prophet  threw,  496 

Where  met  our  bards  of  old  ?    The  glorious  throng,  246 

Where  shall  I  find  some  desert  scene  so  rude,  47 

Where  shaU  I  And  in  all  this  fleeting  earth,  489 

Wliere  shall  the  minstrel  find  a  theme,  534 

Where  shall  ¥re  make  her  grave,  549 


Where  suda  the  bee  now  ?    Summer  it  laying,  S65 

Where  the  long  reeds  quiver,  681 

Wherefore  and  whither  bear\i4  tfaoo  up  mj  spirit,  483 

While  the  blue  is  richest,  565 

Whisper,  thou  tree,  thou  lonely  tree,  473 

Whither,  celestial  maid,  so  Ikst  away,  53 

^^lUther,  oh  whither,  wflt  thou  wing  thy  way,  <B8 

Who  watdiee  on  the  moontafaks  with  the  dead,  506 

Why  art  thou  thus  in  thy  beauty  east,  684 

Why  lingers  my  gaze  where  the  last  hoee  of  day,  149 

Why  wouldst  thou  leave  me,  O  gentle  ^ild,  433 

Wildly  and  mournful^  the  Indian  dram,  400 

WiUow  I  in  thy  breexy  moan,  648 

With  sixty  knighto  hi  his  gallant  train,  838 

With  what  young  life  and  vigour  in  Ha  breath,  250 

Wouldst  thou  to  love  of  danger  apmk,  48 

Wouldst  thou  wear  the  gift  of  fanmortal  bloom,  439 

Wrapt  in  sad  musings,  by  Euphrates'  stream,  43 


Ye  are  not  miss'd,  fair  flowers,  that  hUe 
Ye  have  been  holy,  O  founts  and  floods,  474 
Ye  met  at  the  stately  feasta  of  old,  480 
Ye  ieO  me  not  of  birds  and  bees,  490 
Ye  too,  the  free  and  fearless  birds  of  air,  60S 
Yes !  all  tUngs  tefl  us  of  a  birthright  lost,  688 
Yea  I  I  came  from  the  spirifft  land,  343 
Yes  I  I  have  seen  the  ancient  oak,  347 
Yes  I  it  is  haunted,  this  quiet  eoene,  368 
Yes!  tt  is  ours:  the  field  Is  won, 246 
Yes  I  rear  thy  guardian  heroli  form,  486 
Yes !  thou  hast  met  the  nn's  last  smile,  360 
Yet  as  a  sun-burst  flushing  mountafai-snow,  690 
Yet,  rolling  fiur  up  some  green  mountain-dale,  618 
I  You  ugliest  of  fiibrics !  you  horrible  eyeeore,  982 
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